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THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION. 


We  confess  we  had  a  little  curiosity,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  to  know  what  would  be  the 
precise  result  of  the  Democratic  Convention. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  public 
sentiment  had  failed  to  indicate  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  before  the  meeting  of 
that  body,  who  would  finally  be  selected  as 
the  standard-bearers — we  had  almost  said 
the  pall-bearers — of  the  party.  Perhaps 
the  difficulty  of  predicting  who  would  be 
the  nominees  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by 
the  somewhat  miscellaneous  character  of  the 
candidates  themselves.  A  more  perfect 
specimen  of  political  mosaic,  than  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  different  aspirants  for  the 
nomination,  was  scarcely  ever  beheld.  Jo- 
seph's coat  was  but  an  inadequate  emblem 
of  their  grotesque  hues.  Internal  improve- 
ments and  anti-internal  improvements,  inter- 
vention and  non-intervention,  the  high  tariff 
democracy  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  free  trade 
democracy  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina, 
strict  construction  and  latitudinarianism, 
old  hunkerism  and  free-soil,  the  ribald  de- 
mocracy of  Tom  Paine  and  the  black  cock- 
ade of  ancient  federalism,  as  exhibited  in 
Messrs.  Cass  and  Buchanan,  and  last  and 
least,  old  fogyism  and  Young  America; 
all  these  principles,  antagonistical  as  they 
are  to  each  other,  were  advocated  with  ap- 
parent earnestness  and  sincerity  by  the 
different  candidates  for  the  honors  of  that 

vol.  xvi. — ho.  I. 


Convention.  To  an  indifferent  spectator, 
the  idea  of  mingling  oil  and  water  would 
seem  like  quite  a  rational  and  feasible  un- 
dertaking, when  compared  with  the  attempt 
to  unite  in  harmonious  action  the  rampant 
advocates  of  these  conflicting  principles. 
Black  and  white,  light  and  darkness,  are  not 
more  opposite.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
among  political  men  speculation  was  rife  at 
an  early  day  as  to  which  color  of  the  mot- 
ley group  should  become  the  popular  favor- 
ite of  the  national  Democracy.  Nor  was  it 
at  all  certain  that  any  serious  attempt  would 
be  made  to  fix  upon  or  adopt  any  particular 
single  color  for  a  party  standard.  It  seemed 
much  more  probable  to  reflecting  men,  that 
the  flag  which  the  Democracy  would  ulti- 
mately run  up  would  be  "a  striped  flag," 
exhibiting  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  If 
not,  the  alternative  would  be  to  nominate  a 
man  who  entertained  no  settled  opinions 
upon  any  important  question  on  which  the 
party  were  divided,  reserving  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  party  the  privilege  of  imput- 
ing to  him,  as  to  the  chameleon,  any  shade 
of  opinion  which  might  be  agreeable  to  the 
beholder,  (depending  of  course  upon  the 
point  of  compass  from  which  he  was  ob- 
served,) and  claim  that  to  be  the  true  com- 
plexion of  his  political  faith.  This  would 
have  been  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general 
character  and  conduct  of  the  party.    In- 
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deed,  it  is  an  old  trick  with  the  Democracy. 
They  have  gained  by  it  a  temporary  triumph 
in  many  a  hard-fought  field.  The  "judi- 
cious tariff"  letter  of  General  Jackson  is  one 
of  the  earliest  instances  that  now  occurs  to 
ns  of  the  successful  adoption  of  this  policy. 
A  judicious  tariff  at  the  North  meant  high 
protection.  At  the  South  it  indicated  a 
system  of  horizontal  duties.  With  General 
Jackson  himself  it  signified  anything  or  no- 
thing. Another  and  later  instance  we  recol- 
lect,  in  which  the  same  game  was  played 
successfully.  We  refer  to  the  campaign  of 
1844.  Every  body  remembers  the  cele- 
brated Kane  letter,  as  well  as  the  deceptive 
sentiment  of  "  Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  Tariff 
of  1842,"  which  was  blazoned  in  bold  char- 
acters on  every  Democratic  banner  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  animated  canvass  of  that 
year.  What  intelligent  Whig  has  forgotten 
with  what  audacious  effrontery  all  the  lead- 
ing Democratic  organs  of  the  North  assured 
the  people  that  Mr.  Polk  was  a  better  tariff 
man  than  Mr.  Clay,  while  at  the  South  he 
was  held  up  as  the  exclusive  champion  of 
free  trade  ?  And  who  does  not  know  that, 
without  that  bold  swindle,  the  gallant  Ken- 
tucky courser  would  have  won  the  race,  dis- 
tancing the  dishonest  nag  of  Tennessee  ? 

Indeed,  the  Democratic  party  is  an  ano- 
maly. It  has  in  history  no  prototype  or 
parallel.  It  has  rarely  gained  a  victory, 
either  State  or  national,  by  an  honest  and 
straight-forward  avowal  of  its  principles. 
And  the  instances  are  few,  indeed,  in  which 
it  has  carried  out  in  power  the  policy  it  has 
professed  while  seeking  it.  We  know  this 
is  strong  language  and  a  bold  charge  to 
apply  to  a  great  and  powerful  party.  But 
for  its  exact  and  literal  truth  we  confidently 
appeal  to  history.  Before  that  august  and 
impartial  tribunal  are  we  willing  the  truth 
and  justice  of  the  charge  should  be  tested. 

We  will  cite  a  few  examples.  Take  the 
most  popular  and  powerful  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidents,  General  Jackson.  What 
was  the  platform  on  which  he  was  elected 
President  ?  It  was  in  some  respects  plain 
and  specific.  The  wayfaring  man,  though 
a  fool,  could  not  fail  to  understand  it.  He 
complained  of  the  extravagance  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  promised  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional expenses.  He  redeemed  this  pledge 
by  quadrupling  the  annual  disbursements. 
He  denounced  Mr.  Adams  for  removing  from 
office  his  political  enemies,  and  appointing 


his  friends  in  their  places,  and  promised  to 
u  proscribe  proscription,"  if  be  should  be 
elected.  This  promise  he  fulfilled  by  re- 
moving from  office  more  political  opponents 
than  all  the  administrations  which  had  pre- 
ceded him  put  together.  He  censured  the 
practice  of  appointing  members  of  Congress 
to  office,  as  tending  to  corruption,  and 
pledged  himself  to  reform  this  abuse.  Dur- 
ing his  administration,  he  appointed  to 
office  twenty  members  of  Congress  for  every 
one  that  any  of  bis  predecessors  had  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  period  of  time.  He 
condemned,  in  the  strongest  language,  the 
practice  of  office-holders  interfering  in  elec- 
tions, and  promised  effectually  to  arrest  it, 
if  the  people  would  give  him  their  suffrages. 
Instead  of  reproving  office-holders  under 
him  for  such  interference,  he  made  that 
their  principal  duty.  He  was  the  original 
author  of  the  doctrine  of  "  one  Presidential 
term,"  and  proclaimed  this  in  the  canvass 
which  resulted  in  his  election,  as  a  cardinal 
principle  of  his  administration.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  this  pledge,  at  the  close  of  his  first 
terra,  he  sought  through  his  friends  and  ac- 
cepted a  second  nomination.  In  short,  every 
important  pledge  which  he  made  previous 
to  his  election,  and  by  which  he  obtained 
the  popular  suffrages,  he  unscrupulously 
violated  during  his  administration. 

The  only  answer  to  these  speci6cationa 
which  any  attorney  for  the  Democracy  can 
put  in,  (even  under  the  Code,)  is,  that  so 
long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  General  Jack- 
son's administration  closed,  that  the  statute 
of  limitations  has  run  upon  it.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  should  blame  them  for  inter- 
posing such  an  answer,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
only  defense  which  is  available.  And  what- 
ever consolation  such  a  plea  is  calculated  to 
administer,  the  party  is  of  course  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  it  To  avoid,  however,  all 
such  ponderous  objections,  we  will  specify 
another  instance. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Polk,  who  was  a 
projection  of  General  Jackson,  and  the  last 
example  of  a  Democratic  administration. 
What  were  the  principles  upon  which  he 
came  into  power  f  We  answer :  First,  he 
proclaimed  himself  a  friend  of  a  protective 
tariff  in  the  Kane  letter,  and  that  letter  was 
universally  interpreted  at  the  North,  parti- 
cularly in  Pennsylvania,  as  pledging  bof 
him  and  his  administration  to  the  supp* 
of  the  tariff  of  1842.     Nor  was  this  c< 
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struction  a  forced  one.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  quite  natural.  Mark  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  letter  was  written.  It  was 
addressed  to  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia, 
and  designed  for  the  Pennsylvania  raaiket. 
The  Whigs  in  that  State  had  universally 
asserted  that,  if  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  Pre- 
sident, the  tariff  of  1842  would  be  repealed. 
The  Democrats  denied  the  charge,  and,  as 
an  evidence  that  it  was  false,  the  Kane  letter 
was  published  in  all  the  organs  of  the  party. 
Immediately  after  its  publication,  the  in- 
scription of  "Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  tariff  of 
1842,"  was  placed  upon  the  banners  of  the 
Democracy  at  all  their  popular  demonstra- 
tions ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
sentiment  indicated  by  that  inscription,  the 
Kane  letter  was  read  from  the  stump  by  all 
the  orators  of  the  Democracy  who  could 
read.  The  audacious  impudence  of  the 
thing  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the  coun- 
try. Every  intelligent  man  knew  that  Mr. 
Polk  was  one  of  the  deadliest  enemies  of  the 
protecti  *re  principle,  and  yet  this  letter  repre- 
sented him  as  one  of  its  warmest  friends. 
The  game  was  entirely  successful.  The  de- 
ception wa3  complete.  The  twenty-six  elec- 
toral votes  of  Pennsylvania  were  carried  for 
Mr.  Polk  on  the  strength  of  the  hopes  ex- 
cited by  that  letter,  and  the  adroit  use  that 
was  made  of  it  by  unscrupulous  partisans. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  no  sooner  was 
the  election  over,  and  Mr.  Polk  comfortably 
seated  in  the  executive  chair,  than  he  recom- 
mended the  repeal  of  the  "  tariff  of  1842," 
which  many  a  simple  Pennsylvanian  suppos- 
ed was  a  part  of  the  Democratic  ticket.  The 
recommendation  was  effectual.  That  tariff, 
on  the  merits  of  which  the  great  Democratic 
party  of  the  North  dared  not  make  an  issue 
before  the  people,  and  for  which  they  were 
compelled  to  feign  a  friendship  during  the 
canvass,  was  repealed  as  soon  as  the  elec- 
tion was  over.  It  is  true,  it  required  the 
casting  vote  of  Pennsylvania's  favorite  son, 
Mr.  Vice-President  Dallas,  to  accomplish 
the  object.  But  the  victim  was  ready,  and 
the  sacrifice  cheerfully  made. 

Now  we  ask,  in  all  soberness  and  sincerity, 
if  the  act  of  obtaining  the  suffrages  of  half 
a  million  of  freemen,  by  falsely  pretending 
to  favor  a  great  and  cherished  obje?t  of  na- 
tional policy,  is  not  a  fraud,  as  much  more 
atrocious  than  the  act  of  obtaining  goods 
under  false  pretenses,  as  the  election  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  is  more  im- 


portant than  the  sale  of  a  crate  of  crockery ! 
But  this  is  not  all.  Previous  to  the  election 
of  1844,  both  Mr.  Polk  and  the  Convention 
which  nominated  him  were  committed,  as 
unequivocally  as  the  English  language  could 
commit  them,  to  the  policy  of  "fifty-four 
forty,  or  fight"  This  was  another  of  the 
inscriptions  which  graced  the  banners  of  the 
Democracy,  both  North  and  South,  in  that 
memorable  campaign.  '*  Tfie  wlwle  or  none1'1 
of  Oregon  was  the  popular  war-cry  with 
which  the  ears  of  the  nation  were  stunned. 
The  patriotic  sentiment  graced  the  columns 
of  the  whole  Democratic  press.  It  was  era- 
blazoned,  in  conspicuous  letters,  on  all  their 
banners,  as  they  gaily  floated  in  the  breeze. 
The  capacious  lungs  of  the  party  were  put 
in  requisition,  to  make  it  resound  through 
the  land,  and  ambulatory  orators  shouted  it 
from  every  stump.  Indeed,  the  sentiment 
was  set  to  music,  so  universally  was  it  adopt- 
ed. And,  even  after  the  election  was  over, 
and  the  President  and  his  cabinet  were  com- 
fortably installed  in  their  offices,  the  confi- 
dential organ  of  the  Executive  proclaimed, 
with  emphasis  and  apparent  sincerity,  in 
leaded  columns  of  elaborate  editorial  "  long 
drawn  out,"  that  on  this  subject  the  Presi- 
dent had  "  put  down  his  foot,"  and  he  would 
"  take  no  step  backwards."  Over  and  over 
again,  in  every  form  in  which  the  doctrine 
could  be  asserted,  and  by  all  the  accredited 
exponents  of  Democracy,  was  the  American 
title  to  Oregon,  up  to  64°  40',  proclaimed 
to  be  good  and  without  a  flaw.  And  from 
this  position  there  was  to  be  no  retreat  The 
colors  of  the  Democracy  were  nailed  to  the 
mast.  This  was  the  "ultimatum.11  Our 
readers  but  too  well  remember  the  mortify- 
ing result  of  all  this  swaggering.  And  if 
there  was  an  unusual  disparity  between  the 
amount  of  territory  so  vociferously  and  con- 
fidently claimed  and  the  amount  we  were 
finally  compelled  to  put  up  with,  all  we  can 
say  is,  that,  in  the  felicitous  language  of  Mr. 
Webster,  "it  is  not  the  first  time,  in  the 
history  of  human  events,  that  the  vigor  and 
success  of  the  war  have  not  quite  come  up 
to  the  lofty  and  sounding  phrase  of  the 
manifesto." 

Nor  is  this  facility  of  practically  disregard- 
ing after  the  election  the  principles  it  has 
solemnly  professed  before  it  occurred,  con- 
fined to  the  Democratic  party  of  the  nation 
alone.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  party,  in 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  have  put 
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into  successful  operation  the  same  system  of 
tactics  in  their  local  elections.  We  might 
cite  a  score  of  instances  in  proof  of  this 
position,  but  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  single 
specification  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole. 
Take  for  example  the  last  election  for  State 
officers  in  the  State  of  New- York.  The  Le- 
gislature had  enacted  a  law  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  State  canals,  those  great 
arteries  of  trade  and  prolific  sources  of  wealth 
and  power.  Before  its  enactment,  the  Dem- 
ocratic members  of  the  Legislature  had 
struggled  desperately  to  defeat  the  passage 
of  the  law;  and  when  all  other  expedients 
had  failed  to  accomplish  that  object,  had, 
by  a  midnight  conspiracy,  resorted  even  to 
the  radical  and  revolutionary  measure  of  a 
concerted  and  simultaneous  resignation  of 
their  seats.  Special  elections  had  been  held 
to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  created,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  people  triumphantly  sustained 
the  policy  of  canal  enlargement,  and  indig- 
nantly rebuked  the  agrarian  movement 
which  was  designed  to  defeat  it.  An  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature  had  been  called, 
and  the  act  providing  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  canals  was  promptly  carried  through 
all  the  necessary  forms,  and  became  a  law  of 
the  State,  though  it  had  encountered  the 
fiercest  opposition  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers at  every  stage  of  its  passage.  At  this 
critical  juncture  of  affairs,  the  two  great 
parties  called  their  Conventions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  State  officers.  The  Whigs 
boldly  avowed  themselves  to  be  the  friends 
of  the  canal  policy,  and  charged  their  polit- 
ical opponents  with  being  its  implacable  foes. 
The  Democrats  roundly  denied  the  charge, 
and  their  State  Convention,  after  presenting 
to  the  electors  a  ticket  for  State  officers, 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  directly 
committing  the  party  to  the  policy  of  canal 
enlargement.  The  Whigs  all  over  the  State 
asserted  that  this  resolution  was  designed 
for  political  effect;  that  it  was  either  false 
in  its  terms  or  deceptive  in  its  import ;  that 
the  Democratic  nominees  were  actually  op- 
posed to  the  law,  and  that,  if  elected,  they 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  thwart  its 
execution.  These  declarations  alarmed  the 
Democratic  candidates,  who  had  sagacity 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  popular  current 
was  strongly  setting  in  favor  of  enlargement. 
They  accordingly  c.ime  out,  over  their  own 
signatures,  just  previous  to  the  election, 
avowed  themselves  in  a  public  card  designed 


for  the  perusal  of  the  electors  to  be  the  friends 
of  the  law,  and  explicitly  declared  that,  if 
elected,  they  would  carry  out  with  fairness 
and  fidelity  all  its  provisions.  The  people 
took  them  at  their  word.  Most  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominees  were  elected  by  small  ma- 
jorities. They  got  the  control  of  the  Canal 
Board  by  thus  publicly  avowing  themselves 
to  be  the  friends  of  the  canal  policy.  And 
the  world  is  now  gazing  with  amazement  at 
the  cool  assurance  with  which  the  State  offi- 
cers have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  solemn 
pledges  which  they  gave  the  people  before 
their  election,  and  the  fiendish  malice  with 
which  they  have  procured  the  annulment 
of  the  law. 

Now,  we  ask  if  these  instances  are  not 
abundantly  sufficient  to  establish  the  justice 
of  our  charge  ?  Do  they  not  exhibit,  on 
the  part  of  the  Democratic  party,  such  a 
want  of  respect  for  its  public  professions, 
such  a  numbness  of  conscience,  such  a  reck- 
less defiance  of  the  public  judgment,  as  is 
most  corrupting  in  its  influence  upon  the 
political  morality  of  the  country,  and  would 
fully  justify  an  entire  withdrawal  of  the 
public  confidence  from  its  customary  decla- 
ration of  political  faith  ?  If  not,  we  confess 
we  know  not  by  what  means  public  confi- 
dence can  be  forfeited,  or  the  moral  sense 
of  a  great  party  debauched.  What  can  be 
more  corrupting  in  its  influence,  or  more 
humiliating  as  an  example  to  the  admirers 
of  republican  institutions,  than  to  see  a  de- 
liberative body  of  educated  men,  experienced 
in  affaire,  holding  respectable  social  positions, 
and  claiming  to  act  as  the  representative 
delegates  of  one  half  of  the  freemen  of  this 
great  nation,  coolly  setting  themselves  at 
work  to  construct  a  platform  designed  to  be 
expressive  of  the  political  faith  of  those  for 
whom  they  act,  with  the  deliberate  inten- 
tion (to  be  carried  into  practical  effect  as  soon 
as  they  get  the  power)  of  setting  it  at  utter 
defiance  in  the  administration  of  the  offices 
which  they  acquire  by  means  of  its  erection? 
And  yet  such  has  been  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  the  Democratic  party,  ever  since  its 
first  organization.  We  think  we  have  suffi- 
ciently established  this  position  by  the  in- 
stances we  have  already  cited. 

This  particular  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
party  is  doubtless  a  necessary  result  of  the 
incongruous  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. There  are  hardly  any  two  sections 
of  the  country,  for  instance,  in  which  demo- 
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cracy  means  the  same  thing.  The  Demo- 
crats of  the  South  are  generally  sturdy 
advocates  of  free  trade.  At  the  North, 
particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  they  favor 
protection.  At  the  West,  they  advocate  a 
moderate  system  of  internal  improvements. 
At  the  South,  that  system  is  considered  un- 
constitutional. Among  the  Democrats  of 
the  North  and  West,  the  doctrine  of  inter- 
vention commands  a  high  premium.  With 
the  Southern  Democracy  it  is  at  a  great  dis- 
count Nor  is  democracy  the  same  thing  at 
different  periods  of  time.  The  Democratic 
party,  for  instance,  have  established  a  Na- 
tional Bank  at  one  time ;  at  another,  they 
have  overthrown  it  They  have  scouted  the 
Sub-Treasury  system  as  a  financial  scheme 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  in  a  few 
years  after,  as  unanimously  established  it 
At  one  time  they  have  passed  revenue  laws 
imposing  high  protective  duties ;  at  another, 
they  have  repealed  them  because  they  were 
unconstitutional  Under  some  Democratic 
administrations  millions  have  been  graciously 
appropriated  for  purposes  of  internal  im- 
provements. Under  others,  laws  of  precisely 
the  same  character  have  encountered  the 
Presidential  veto — that  extreme  medicine  of 
the  Constitution.  When  it  became  manifest 
that  he  could  not  be  reelected,  Mr.  Polk 
thought  one  Presidential  term  the  most  dem- 
ocratic ;  when  it  was  obvious  that  he  could 
be,  General  Jackson  thought  two  terms  not 
too  much.  Even  at  as  late  a  period  as  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers rejected  a  resolution  endorsing  the  Com- 
promise measures  as  a  final  settlement  At 
the  recent  Baltimore  Convention  that  was 
the  only  point  on  which  all  the  candidates 
agreed. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  what  the  party 
consider  canonical  and  orthodox  in  one  place, 
is  entirely  heterodox  in  another ;  and  what 
is  sound  democracy  one  day  is  "  flat  bur- 
glary" the  next.  In  short,  if  we  were  called 
upon  to  give  a  definition  of  democracy  that 
would  hold  water  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  we  should  feel  constrained  to  sum- 
mon the  inspired  Shakspeare  to  our  aid.  In 
one  of  his  most  popular  plays,  the  following 
dialogue  occurs : 

"Shallow. —  .  .  .  Accommodated!  It  comes 
from  accommodo.    Very  good;  a  good  phrase. 

"Bardnlph — Pardon  me,  sir.  I  have  heard  the 
word.    Phrase  call  you  it  ?    By  the  good  day,  I 


know  not  the  phrase ;  bat  I  will  maintain  the  word 
with  my  sword  to  be  a  soldierlike  word,  and  a 
word  of  exceeding  good  command.  Accommo- 
dated. That  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  ac- 
commodated ;  or  when  a  man  is — being — where- 
by—he may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated, 
wHich  is  an  excellent  thing." — Henry  IV.,  First 
Part. 

So,  the  only  defini.ion  of  democracy  which 
would  be  perfectly  accurate,  and  suit  all  lati- 
tudes and  all  times,  must  be  constructed  upon 
a  somewhat  similar  principle.  Democracy 
is,  when  a  party  is,  as  they  say,  democratic ; 
or  when  a  party  is — being — whereby — it 
may  be  thought  to  be  democratic,  "  which 
is  an  excellent  thing? 

If  the  celebrated  sentiment  of  Patrick 
Henry  be  correct,  that  the  only  safe  way  of 
judging  the  future  conduct  of  a  party  is  by 
its  past  history,  then  no  one  can  attach  any 
great  importance  to  any  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Democracy  at  their  late  Con- 
vention, or  any  professions  their  candidates 
may  make.  From  the  imperfect  sketch  we 
have  given  of  the  party,  it  sufficiently  ap- 
pears that  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  expect 
to  bind  them  by  their  most  solemn  pledges 
as  it  was  to  think  of  binding  Samson  with 
the  green  withes.  TJiey  would  break  them 
with  equal  facility  the  moment  they  appre- 
hended the  Philistines  were  upon  them. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  afford  no  satisfactory  indica- 
tion of  the  future  policy  of  the  party,  yet  it 
is  unquestionably  our  duty,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  to  pay  our  respects  to  them.  The 
deliberate  action  of  such  an  assembly  of  our 
fellow-citizens  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  pass- 
ing notice  at  our  hands.  The  principle  upon 
which  they  were  convened  imparted  to  their 
proceedings  something  of  a  majestic  air. 
They  were  called  together  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  giving  outward  expression  to  the 
will  of  the  national  Democracy.  They 
claimed  to  act  as  the  accredited  exponents 
of  that  will.  The  object  of  their  delibera- 
tion was  one  of  the  highest  importance  and 
dignity.  It  was  a  Convention  of  the  dele- 
gated Democracy,  assembled  from  the  ex- 
tremest  parts  of  the  Union,  to  designate  the 
man  whom  they  wished  to  have  occupy  the 
most  conspicuous  and  honorable  position  in 
the  world —  that  of  the  chosen  ruler  of  a  great, 
and  powerful,  and  intelligent,  and  free  people. 
There  is  always  something  of  grandeur  in 
the  action  of  popular  masses  on  such  occa- 
sions, especially  when  the  excitement  is  high 
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and  the  subject  of  their  action  is  one  of  in- 
tense popular  interest  The  eyes  of  a 
nation  of  freemen  are  bent  upon  them  with  a 
look  of  lively  anxiety,  which  is  reflected  back 
by  the  assembly  with  equal  animation.  The 
excitement,  in  such  cases,  is  mutual,  and  re- 
ciprocally magnetic.  The  masses  are  anx- 
ious to  know  the  result  of  the  action  of  their 
delegates  ;  the  delegates  covet  the  popular 
approbation.  And  when  the  result  is  pro- 
claimed, a  tempest  of  passionate  and  ungov- 
ernable emotion  is  always  exhibited.  It 
matters  not  what  may  have  been  the  action 
of  the  Convention, — whether  it  has  been  ju- 
dicious and  discreet,  or  rash  and  inconsid- 
erate,—  the  Democratic  masses  are  equally 
wild  with  excitement.  This  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  our  free  institutions.  To 
many  the  spectacle  is  an  odious  one,  be- 
cause it  is  turbulent  and  stormy.  To  us 
it  is  always  agreeable,  because  it  is  nat- 
ural. Indeed,  there  is  a  kind  of  sublimity 
in  these  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  the 
popular  masses.  They  may  possess  many 
Features  which  are  by  no  means  attractive. 
They  may  be  intemperate,  ungovernable, 
tempestuous,  wild.  Yet  they  always  have 
some  of  the  elements  of  true  poetry  in  them. 
Thev  are  like  the  roaring  of  the  forest,  when 
the  summer  wind  passes  over  it.  Nor  is  the 
popular  excitement  which  attends  such 
events  at  all  likely  to  diminish  as  we  grow 
older.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  advance  in 
years,  it  will  naturally  augment  with  our  ex- 
panding population  and  power.  And,  if  it 
does  not  ultimately  swell  into  a  tempest,  that 
"will  sweep  away  all  the  barriers  of  our  Con- 
stitution, it  will  doubtless  tend  to  purify  the 
political  atmosphere,  by  the  very  violence  of 
its  action. 

But  it  becomes  our  duty  to  notice  another 

,  1      attractive  feature  of  this  Convention. 
iea  itself  a  Democratic  Convention.    It 

led  to  represent  the  national  Democracy, 
irowed  its  confidence  in  the  Democratic 

d.    And  those  who  expect  to  find  any 
y  between  its  declaration  of  faith,  and 

principles  which  governed  its  action,  are 
um  »d  to  be  sadly  disappointed  in  its  pro- 
*     u       .     One  of  the  very  first  rules  it 

leu  was  a  practical  repudiation  of  every 
«     *      tic  sentiment   Democracy  indicates 
o     e  sovereignty  of  the  popular  will, 
atic  government  is  a  government 
rity  of  wills.     Whatever  the  ma- 
ions  is  absolute  law.    Nor  is  this 


an  incident,  merely,  of  democracy.  It  is  of 
its  very  essence  aud  nature.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental, indispensable  element  in  its  compo- 
sition. Without  that  element  democracy  is 
but  an  empty  name.  A  true  Democrat, 
therefore,  when  he  ascertains  clearly  what 
the  will  of  the  majority  is,  is  religiously 
bound  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  carry  it  into 
practical  effect.  This  is  the  principal  article 
in  his  creed.  If  he  is  unwilling  to  live  up 
to  it,  he  is  no  Democrat.  He  is  an  enemy 
of  democracy.  He  practically  repudiates  it, 
and,  of  course,  can  have  no  faith  in  its  prin- 
ciples. If  he  claims  to  be  a  Democrat,  and 
refuses  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority, 
he  is  a  hypocrite.  lie  is  but  as  "  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

When,  therefore,  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion adopted  a  resolution  requiring  a  vote 
of  two  thirds  of  the  delegates  to  make  a 
valid  nomination,  they  declared,  in  effect, 
that  the  majority  should  not  rule.  They 
turned  their  backs  upon  a  cardinal  doctrine 
of  the  Democratic  creed.  They  discarded  the 
only  principle  by  which  genuine  democracy 
is  distinguished.  They  rejected  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch.  And  they  must  not  be 
much  surprised,  therefore,  if  an  intelligent 
people  decline  to  repose  much  confidence  in 
their  profession  of  democratic  faith.  Nor  is 
this  the  first  time  the  same  party  have 
adopted  that  arbitrary  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  National  Conventions.  They 
adopted  it  in  1848.  And  it  was  through 
the  instrumentality  of  this  rule  that  an  arro- 
gant and  factious  minority,  in  1844,  were 
enabled  to  defeat  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  who  was  unquestionably  the  first 
choice  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  Democratic 
masses,  «s  he  was,  also,  of  a  decisive  major- 
ity of  delegates.  And  we  must  confess  our 
surprise  that,  after  having  witnessed  the 
mischievous  operation  of  that  rule,  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  so  many  of  the  Demo- 
cratic delegates  from  New-York  should  have 
peaceably  acquiesced  in  its  adoption  again 
at  their  recent  Convention.  This  rule  is  not 
only  wrong  in  principle,  but  grossly  oppres- 
sive in  its  practical  operation.  It  enables 
the  minority  to  rule  the  Convention.  Or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  it  enables  them  to 
defeat  the  will  of  tli3  majority,  and,  by  an 
obstinate  and  factious  opposition  to  it,  to 
bring  the  Convention  to  their  own  terms. 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  that 
rule  in  1844,  and  what  a  train  of  evil  con* 
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sequences  followed  it — the  breach  of  solemn 
treaty  obligations,  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  conquest  of 
an  immense  territory,  wbich,  whatever  may 
be  its  value  as  a  national  acquisition,  can 
never  compensate  for  the  stain  it  brought 
upon  our  then  unsullied  escutcheon.    Indeed, 
it  has  already  proved  to  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  angry  feeling  and  embittered  controversy 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  Union, 
and  threatened,  at  one  time,  to  sever  the 
golden  bands  by  which  we  are  uuited.    And 
we  fear  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  worst  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  promises  still  further  to 
engender  all  kinds  of  fraternal  strife,  discord, 
r  anger,  sectional  jealousy,  and  unnatural  alien- 
ation.    And  all  these  consequences  flowed 
legitimately  from  the  simple  adoption  of  the 
two-thirds  rule  by  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, in  1844.      For,  if  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority had  prevailed  in  that  body,  Mr.  Van 
Buren   would    have   been  the  Democratic 
nominee,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Clay  had 
planted  themselves   firmly  upon  the  anti- 
Texas  platform.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that, 
by  the  violation  of  a  cardinal  principle  of 
democracy — the  principle,  namely,  that  the 
majority  shall  rule — a  small  minority  of  the 
Democratic  party  were  enabled  to  defeat  the 
candidate  of  the  majority,  force  upon  that 
majority  a  candidate  of  their  own,  compel 
the  party  to  adopt  the  political  policy  of 
their  candidate,  (to  which  a  majority  of  them 
were  at  that  time  opposed,  for  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren received  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
delegates,  after  the  publication  of  his  anti- 
Texas  letter,)  and  then,  by  the  operation 
of    party    machinery,  to  force  that  policy 
upon  the  country,  in  violation,  as  the  most 
experienced  statesmen  of  all  parties  declared, 
both  of  the  Constitution  and  our  treaty  obli- 
gations.   This  rule  was,  indeed, 

44  The  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree, 
Whose  mortal  taste  brought  death  into  the  world, 
And  all  our  woe." 

The  adoption  of  the  two-thirds  rule  has 
afforded  results  in  1852  similar  to  those  of 
1844.  It  was  used  in  1844  to  kill  off  a 
candidate  who  had  committed  himself 
against  a  measure,  and  to  introduce  the 
measure  with  the  appendage  of  a  man,  no 
matter  who  he  might  be,  who  should  be 
wholly  subservient  to  the  measure  by  which 
he  was  to  be  borne  into  office.  Martin  Van 
Buren  was  the  first  choice  of  the  Demo- 


cratic party  in  1844 ;  he  was  the  choice  of  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  of  that  year ;  and  the 
Texas  party  found  it  necessary  to  put  him 
out  of  the  way,  by  some  such  specious  pro- 
cedure as  the  two-thirds  rule.  Annexation 
was  the  candidate  of  the  minority,  and 
finally  of  the  Convention,  and  James  K. 
Polk  was  selected  for  the  appendage;  a 
man  over  whose  failings  and  whose  virtues 
the  grave  has  closed,  and  of  whom,  there- 
fore, we  will  speak  reverently  and  with 
respect,  but  who  would  never  have  been 
thought  of  as  the  representative  of  the 
Democratic  party,  had  it  not  been  necessary 
that  the  measure  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
should  bo  accompanied  by  the  caudidateship 
of  a  man  entirely  merged  in  that  measure, 
unmarked  by  any  previous  greatness,  and 
therefore  less  liable  to  the  political  censure  of 
history,  or  of  his  contemporaries.  A  nega- 
tive candidate  was  wanted  ;  the  two-thirds 
rule  brought  him  in ;  and  in  bargaining  for 
Annexation,  we  saddled  ourselves  with  a 
President. 

We  said  the  two-thirds  rule  had  done  for 
us  in  1852  what  it  did  for  us  in  1844.  Its 
results  have  indeed  been  the  same  in  the  de- 
molition of  favorite  candidates;  and  if  it 
has  given  us  no  new  measures,  it  has  effec- 
tually negatived  the  various  measures  of 
half  a  dozen  factions.  The  different  schemes 
of  future  Democratic  action  which  accom- 
panied the  partisans  respectively  of  Buchan- 
an, Cass,  Douglas,  and  the  rest  of  that  du- 
odecimal band,  between  whom  the  famous 
three  days'  war  was  lately  waged,  have  re- 
ceived a  most  stunning  and  effectual  quietus. 
It  was  intended  that  these  schemes  should  be 
gently  aired,  and  that  no  ruder  shock  should 
be  given  them  than  should  result  in  an 
agreeable  and  wholesome  stimulus.  But 
iustead  of  being  fanned  by  zephyrs,  they 
have  been  blown  away  by  a  pitiless  storm. 
To  gather  up  their  scattered  remains  is  a  task 
which  pity  would  bid  us  refrain  from,  had 
we  the  inclination  to  attempt  it  We  leave 
the  undertaking  to  the  future  bewildered  his- 
torians of  the  Locofoco  party. 

"It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good."  The  two-thirds  rule,  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  party  in  utter  defiauce  of  the 
spirit  of  true  Democracy,  designed  to  elevate 
radicalism  at  the  expense  of  national  safety 
and  private  character,  fraught  with  count- 
less and  weighty  elements  of  evil,  has  in 
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the  case  of  the  present  Convention  accom- 
plished a  result  for  which  the  nation  may 
well  be  thankful.  Never — and  we  say  it  in 
all  honesty — had  a  group  of  Presidential  can- 
didates been  gathered  together,  so  covered 
with  intrigue  and  ante-dated  and  post-dated 
political  promises,  so  surrounded  by  para- 
sites, flatterers,  and  pimps,  as  this  group 
which  we  have  just  seen  scattered,  never 
again  to  be  brought  forward.  Those  un- 
worthy associations  with  which  they  suffered 
themselves  and  their  fortunes  to  be  con- 
nected, were  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  the 
case  of  those  who  had  been  long  before  the 
public ;  but  by  a  curious  arrangement  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  newest  and  freshest  candi- 
dates were  as  densely  surrounded  and  over- 
grown with  parasites  as  the  oldest  travellers 
in  the  slimy  walks  of  Locofocoism.  The  in- 
dividual who  enjoyed  the  doubtful  honor  of 
being  put  forward  as  the  peculiar  exponent 
of  Cuba-snatching  radicalism,  reckless  inter- 
vention, and  that  sort  of  progress  which  ob- 
tains by  indiscriminate  conquest  and  exten- 
sion, the  new  man,  par  excellence,  was  found 
as  thickly  overgrown  with  the  moss  of  party 
and  personal  intrigue  as  any  of  his  compeers. 
In  that  last  hour  of  his  political  aspiration, 
there  must  have  arisen  within  his  breast 
many  a  devout  prayer  for  salvation  from 
the  company  of  his  u  friends."  Nor  was  he 
consigned  to  hopeless  rejection  by  the  indig- 
nation of  a  pure  patriotism  at  the  equivocal 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself, 
but  simply  from  the  conviction  that  he  had 
destroyed  his  own  availability,  and  that  the 
fiat  which  had  gone  forth  against  the  other 
candidates  could  not  be  prevented  from  in- 
volving him  in  the  general  ruin. 

Has  it  come  to  this,  that  the  arrogant 
party  which  has  so  often  wielded  the  power 
of  the  Government  exercises  such  a  corrupt- 
ing tendency  upon  those  who  administer  its 
affairs,  and  are  obliged  to  conform  to  its  re- 
quirements, that  they  are  unfitted  to  com- 
mand the  support  of  the  people  upon  whom 
they  must  rely,  and  have  to  be  thrown  aside 
and  give  place  to  men  who  have  no  history 
to  condemn  them  ?  It  appears  that  any  his- 
tory in  connection  with  the  party  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  bad  one,  a  disqualifying  one  for 
the  confidence  of  the  masses  of  the  party  it- 
self. May  not  this  be  inferred  from  the  scenes 
enacted  and  the  result  arrived  at  in  Balti- 
more? And  what  does  all  this  indicate  but 
utter  decay  and  rottenness?    Any  young 


America,  or  other  young  thing  growing 
upon  or  crawling  upon  such  a  lifeless  trunk, 
can  be  nothing  but  fungi  or  worse,  and  the 
whole  should  be  swept  together  into  oblivion. 
It  is  not  possible  that  the  people  of  this 
great  country,  with  their  intelligence  and 
hopes,  will  longer  tolerate  such  an  impedi- 
ment in  their  pathway  to  the  high  destiny 
for  which  they  are  intended. 

The  Democratic  party,  having  thus  been 
compelled  by  sheer  necessity  to  abandon 
their  well-known  candidates,  have  as  before 
selected  a  man  almost  unknown  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  therefore  comparatively 
free  from  personal  attack  or  political  obloquy. 
But  while,  in  the  former  case,  the  man  was 
entirely  subordinate  to  a  favorite  measure, 
which  proved  capable  itself  of  securing  suc- 
cess to  the  individual  who  was  associated 
with  it ;  in  the  present  instance  the  man  is 
selected  not  as  the  exponent  or  the  append- 
age of  any  measure,  but  simply  as  a  medium 
for  the  mutual  transfer  of  the  votes  of  rival 
factions.    In  one  case,  the  measure  and  the 
man  drew  votes  outside  the  party ;  in  the 
present  case,  the  man  stands  alone,  and  can 
only  secure  the  votes  of  the  party  proper. 
He  is  preceded  by  no  rallying  cry.    There  is 
nothing  in  himself,  or  in  the  creed  which  he  is 
supposed  to  represent,  that  can  awake  any 
such  wild  impulsive  excitement  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  as  was  aroused  by  the  watch- 
word of  "Texas  and  the  whole  of  Oregon/* 
in  1844.    If  he  is  to  be  elected,  the  work 
must  be  done  by  party  drill.    There  must 
be  a  vast  deal  of  hard  labor  exerted,  and  the 
enthusiasm  in  his  favor  must  be  created  and 
kept  alive  by  constant  forcing.    Mass  meet- 
ings will  be  held,  processions  formed,  and 
speeches  made;  but  as  the  choice  of  the 
present  candidate  of  the  Democracy  was  the 
result  of  weakness  and  division,  so  the  ma- 
chinery put  in  motion  for  his  election  will 
require  constant  attention  and  labor;  and 
whether  the  issue  of  the  campaign  be  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  to  our  opponents,  they 
will  lay  by  their  armor  at  its  close  with  a 
feeling  of  profound  relief  at  the  cessation  of 
their  unwilling  toil. 

The  most  sanguine  Democrat  will  not 
venture  to  assert  that  the  nomination  of  an 
u  unknown  man"  is  attended  with  as  many 
advantageous  circumstances  as  was  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Democratic  candidate  in  1844. 
The  present  platform  of  the  Locofocos  does 
not  possess  a  solitary  feature  of  popularity, 
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life,  or  progress.  It  appeals  neither  to  our 
republican  sympathies,  nor  our  expansive 
ideas,  nor  our  prophetic  anticipations.  It  is 
emphatically  a  heap  of  dry  bones,  framed 
from  the  fossil  and  mouldering  remains  of 
the  past,  and  incapable  of  being  clothed  with 
vigor  or  vitality.  In  one  part  it  is  hardly 
intelligible  to  any  but  septuagenarians,  while 
in  another  it  is  so  directly  hostile  to  that 
liberality  and  progressiveness  of  spirit  which 
is  the  peculiar  boast  of  at  least  some  portions 
of  the  "  Democracy ,"  that  we  should  wonder 
at  the  air  of  satisfaction  with  which  it  has 
been  bolted  by  the  "  progressionists,"  did  we 
not  know  how  much  the  Locofoco  idea  of 
"Democratic  progression"  is  really  worth, 
and* how  much  it  will  accomplish  when  it  is 
fairly  suffered  to  have  its  own  way. 

Indeed,  for  the  construction  of  a  proper 
u  Democratic"  platform,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  dig  very  far  down  into  the  political 
grave-yard  in  which  lie  buried  many  other 
projects,  which  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  drawn  from  their  winding  sheets  and 
propped  by  the  galvanic  action  of  a  battery 
of  resolutions  before  the  staring  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  to  exhume  the  spectre  against 
which  the  following  resolution  is  levelled : 

"Besolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power  to 
charter  a  National  Bank;  that  we  believe 
such  an  institution  one  of  deadly  hostility  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  dangerous 
to  our  republican  institutions  and  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  and  calculated  to  place  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  within  the  control  of  a 
concentrated  money  power,  and  above  the 
laws  and  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  that  the 
results  of  democratic  legislation  in  this  and  all 
other  financial  measures,  upon  which  issues 
have  been  made  between  the  two  political 
parties  of  the  country,  have  demonstrated  to 
candid  and  practical  men  of  all  parties  their 
soundness,  safety,  and  utility  in  all  business 
pursuits." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  fossil  which  the  Con- 
vention, in  its  wise  zeal  for  antiquarian  re- 
search, has  unearthed  to  surround  the  "  Dem- 
ocratic" platform.  The  shades  of  1792  and 
'93  are  made  to  dance  attendance  in  the 
motley  and  spectral  throng,  and  to  tune 
their  ghostly  voices  in  unison  with  the  con- 
fused and  blatant  strains  of  "young"  pro- 
gressiveness. And  while,  with  commendable 
caution — in  fact,  with  a  degree  of  timorous- 
ness  which  we  were  not  prepared  to  see 
adopted  as  the  policy  of  that  party,  for  whose 


immediate  use  the  wide  expanse  of  this  con- 
tinent is  too  confined — nothing  whatever  is 
said  or  resolved  upon  with  reference  to  the 
extension  of  our  national  domain,  an  exten- 
sion which  we  hope  to  urge  forward  by  all 
legitimate  and  peaceful  means ;  the  obsolete 
idea  of  opposition  to  foreign  immigration  is 
attacked  with  a  degree  of  ferocity  which,  from 
pure  admiration  of  its  force,  we  could  have 
wished  to  see  directed  upon  nobler,  or  at 
least  living,  game.  Was  it,  indeed,  neces- 
sary for  an  august  assembly  like  the  Con- 
vention of  the  united  "  Democratic"  party,  to 
tear  up  the  dead  from  their  silent  resting 
places,  and  to  waste  that  fury  upon  unsub- 
stantial shadows  which  might  well  be  spared 
for  an  encounter  with  more  tangible  and  for- 
midable opponents  ? 

With  reference  to  the  candidate  whom 
this  platform  is  intended  to  sustain,  little  in 
this  connection  need  be  said.  His  personal 
and  private  character  lie  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  political  article,  and  we  are  gratified 
that  the  party  press  have  shown  so  marked 
a  forbearance  toward  him  as  an  individual 
The  low  calumnies  and  the  idle  stories,  the 
verbal  misrepresentation  and  the  shameless 
lie,  will,  we  hope,  be  banished  from  this 
campaign.  Neither  party  need  ask  such 
forbearance  as  a  favor ;  but  each  should  ex- 
pect it  as  a  right.  No  man  is  so  good  that 
he  cannot  be  slandered,  nor  so  high  in  popu- 
lar estimation  that  slander  will  not  tempo- 
rarily injure  him.  We  have  seen  all  tnis 
and  felt  its  bitter  effects  in  our  politics  too 
often,  and  we  think  we  are  not  mistaken  in 
our  belief  that  its  worst  days  are  over.  Per- 
fect fairness  we  do  not  expect,  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  ask  it;  but  in  Heaven's  name  let 
the  vile  trade  of  personal  scandal  be  confined 
to  the  gutter  and  the  kennel,  and  not  be 
suffered  to  thrive  among  reading,  voting, 
well-intentioned  American  citizens. 

One  fact,  however,  is  plainly  deducible 
from  the  nomination  of  Franklin  Pierce — 
the  impolicy  of  rising  to  eminence  in  the 
Democratic  party.  In  the  present  condition 
of  things,  taking  into  consideration  the  ex- 
istence, and — who  shall  say  to  the  contrary  ? 
— the  probable  perpetuity  ot  the  two- thirds 
vote  system  in  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tions ;  and  more  than  all,  the  crowd  of  job- 
bers and  intriguers,  by  which  each  presiden- 
tial aspirant  of  mark  and  prospective  great- 
ness is  surrounded,  it  is  dangerous — we 
might  say  fatal — to  the  success  of  an  ambi- 
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tious  Democrat,  that  he  has  made  himself 
conspicuous,  or  his  committed  himself  to 
any  noteworthy  and  defiuite  line  of  policy, 
or  has  been  long  before  the  public,  laboring 
zealously  and  diligently,  and  even  honestly, 
though  in  a  wrong  cause.  The  Athenians 
ostracized  those  of  their  citizens  who  had 
proved  most  signal  benefactors  to  the  State. 
To  be  a  great  general  or  a  great  statesman 
in  the  land  of  Themistocle*,  was  to  receive 
sentence  of  banishment.  While  we  wonder 
at  the  ingratitude  and  the  short-sightedness 
of  these  ancient  prototypes  of  modern  citi- 
zens, we  must  not  forget  that  their  policy 
is  not  wholly  extinct.  A  party  that,  from 
choice  or  necessity,  sacrifices  its  tried  and 
eminent  chiefs  for  the  exaltation  of  a  pre- 
viously overshadowed  mediocrity,  are  not 
very  far  in  advance  of  Grecian  virtue  and 
policy.    , 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  believe  that 
this  fact,  as  displayed  in  the  ranks  of  the 
"  Democracy,"  is  a  necessity  of  our  republi- 
can institutions,  or  is  in  accordance  with 
their  spirit.  The  essence  of  republicanism 
is  purity  of  principle;  and  possessing  this 
freedom  from  party  dishonesty  or  its  associ- 
ations, the  more  eminent  any  citizen  be- 
comes, the  more  clearly  should  his  virtues 
become  revealed,  and  overshadow  and  dwarf 
his  faults.  If  this  is  true  in  theory,  it 
ou^ht  not  to  be  wholly  nullified  in  prac- 
tice. If  our  great  men  are  not  free  from 
faults,  they  should  be  dogged  by  no  vices. 
If  they  have  not  directly  enriched  the  State, 
they  should  be  clear  from  even  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  squandered  its  money.  Least 
of  all  should  they  be  surrounded  with  the 
hordes  of  parasites  which  now  disfigure  the 
personal  associations  of  so  many  American 
statesmen  ;  associations  from  which  can  be 
dated  the  political  ruin  of  nearly  every  can- 
didate before  the  late  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  are 
not  taught  a  lesson  by  the  event  at  which 
we  have  glanced,  the  fault  will  lie  with 
themselves,  and  they  will  only  induce  the 
necessity  of  its  repetition.  If  they  cannot 
see  into  the  latent  causes  of  their  signal  re- 
jection, their  eyesight  will  require  to  be  im- 
proved by  repeated  and  still  severer  dispen- 
sations. We  will  allow  that  their  positive 
services  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  their 
party  have  not  been  fairly  remunerated ; 
that  they  have  claims  for  reward,  even  if 


their  claims  are  very  far  from  being  absolute 
by  law  or  equity,  aud  that  the  policy  by 
which  they  have  been  proscribed  is  of  very 
dubious  wisdom  ;  and  yet  we  must  add  that 
their  rejection  is  not  unnatural,  even  though 
it  may  be  ungrateful,  aud  that  on  many 
accounts   it  is   positively  beneficial  to  toe 
State.     In  most  nations  whose  f>ira  U  at  ail 
republican,  intrigue  and  power  are  synony- 
mous terms.     With  us  they  are  not  yet 
synonymous,  and  we  care  not  how  severe  the 
discipline  in  either  party  may  be  so  long  as 
they  shall  be  kept  separate.     The  instinct  of 
the  Democratic  party,  moving  b'indly  it  is 
true,  and  amid  many  cumbrous  restraints,  has 
led  in  the  present  instance  to  a  recognition 
of  this  evil  of  republics,  and  has  in  a  mea- 
sure guarded  against  it    The  nomination 
of  a  man  destitute  of  fame,  therefore  of  fol- 
lowers ;  of  eminence,  therefore  of  intrigues ; 
of   influence,    therefore    of   the    ordinary 
schemes  of  subtle  politics ;  such  a  nomina- 
tion asserts  the  necessity  of  political  purity 
in  unmistakable  terms,  acknowledging  the 
value  of  the  reward  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  sacrifice.     We  do  not  assert  the  entire 
truth  of  the  above  sequitars%  nor  do  we  say 
that  the  makers  of  the  nomination  have  en- 
tirely accomplished  their  object.     But  the 
instinct  by  which  they  were  actuated  was 
not  wholly  irrational,  nor  will  it  fail  of  leav- 
ing its  mark  upon  the  politicians  of  the  De- 
mocratic party. 

The  opposition  having  cleared  away  those 
candidates  whose  personal  pretensions  might 
have  obscured  the  judgment  of  our  citizens, 
and  distracted  attention  from  the  real  politi- 
cal issues  of  the  campaign,  have  given  an 
opportunity  for  a  contest  of  principles  foi 
which  we  are  disposed  to  manifest  our  grat 
itude,  and,  at  the  same  time,  our  hone  tb 
some  distinctive  principles  may  be  auvanc 
by  them,  against  which  we  may  have  t 
satisfaction  of  fighting.     As  yet  we  hs 
seen  very  little  against  which  to  turn  c 
arms.     We  wish  to  be  absolved  from 
necessity  of  warfare  with  Mr.  Franklin  Pi 
being  disposed  to  regard  him  as  seco 
to  the  measures  of  his  party ;  in  which 
ion  he  will,  no  doubt,  heartily  coincide 
us.    But  as  yet  we  have  received  no 
ance  that  we  shall  be  suffered  to  can 
this  intention.     We  do  not  find  our 
at  all  expedited  by  the  construction 
Baltimore    platform.      Negatives 
principles.    And  if  a  contest  is  hare 
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waged  against  negatives,  how  difficult  does 
a  war  become  against  absence  even  of  nega- 
tion !  We  wished,  and  still  wish,  to  combat  the 
Locofoco  party  on  the  tariff  question  ;  but  as 
they  do  not  recommend  a  protective  policy, 
so  they  do  not  disavow  it.  We  wish  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  the  people,  believing  that 
argument  would  do  it  good,  and  that  the 
present  position  of  our  manufacturing  indus- 
try renders  speedy  action  a  necessity ;  but 
the  "Democracy"  adopt  the  mum  policy, 
assent  to  all  tariff  questioners  in  Pennsylvania, 
who  suffer  themselves  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  hearts  to  be  misled  by  this  dumb 
show,  and  content  themselves  at  the  South 
with  simple  sneering  at  the  "protective 
mania"  of  the  Northern  manufacturers.  In 
the  matter  of  Internal  Improvements,  the 
"  Democracy  "  are  a  trifle  more  explicit,  and 
we  commend  the  Baltimore  resolution  on  this 
subject  to  the  careful  consideration  alike  of 
Western  Democrats  and  Whigs.  But,  as  we 
said  above,  it  is  hard  to  combat  negatives, 
and  we  shall  look  watchfully,  we  are  sorry 
we  cannot  say  hopefully,  for  an  enunciation 
of  some  settled  and  affirmative  exposition  of 
Democratic  policy ;  not  in  the  shape  of  refer- 
ences to  the  resolutions  of  1792  and  '93, 


which  we  will  wager  not  one  citizen  in  a 
thousand  has  ever  read,  or  even  heard  of,  other 
than  as  a  party  phrase ;  not  in  the  form  of 
attacks  upon  a  national  bank,  which  no  one 
now  dreams  of  establishing;  in  fine,  not  in 
the  guise  of  retrospections,  or  of  Buncombe 
of  any  sort  whatever;  but  plain,  direct 
avowals  of  what  the  party  wish  and  intend 
to  do  if  the  people  see  fit  to  grant  them  the 
power. 

It  is  a  serious  task  to  impugn  the  wisdom 
of  so  large  and  respectable  a  body  of  men 
as  the  Baltimore  National  Convention  of 
1852,  and  we  will,  therefore,  leave  it  to  time 
to  decide  whether  the  party  whose  Presiden- 
tial choice  was  there  signified  did  or  did  not 
do  a  politic  thing  in  disregarding  both 
prominent  men  and  prominent  measures  at 
the  same  time,  and  intrusting  themselves  to 
the  issue  of  an  important  combat  with  a 
negative  creed  and  a  negative  man,  when 
all  experience  has  shown  that  men  must  be 
carried  by  measures  or  measures  by  men ; 
and  that,  however  similar  the  chances  of 
snecess  may  be  with  either  policy,  the  rejec- 
tion of  both  is  fairly  entitled  to  no  chance 
of  success  whatever. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  PROPRIETORS  OF  HARPERS'  MAGAZINE. 


Gentlemen  : — It  is  now  a  little  over  two 
years  since  the  literary  enterprise  that  bears 
your  name  was  pat  forth  as  a  candidate  for 
public  favor.  In  the  short  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  first  number  of  your  pub- 
lication was  issued,  your  sales  hare  increased 
from  those  limited  orders  which  booksellers 
throughout  the  country  were  persuaded  to 
send  you,  to  a  circulation  very  far  beyond 
that  attained  by  any  other  periodical  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  A  magazine  of 
similar  character  with  your  own,  and  es- 
tablished by  a  house  distinguished  for  its  en- 
terprise, has  ceased  the  rivalry  which  it  main- 
tained with  the  "  New  Monthly  "  during  two 
years  with  tolerable  success,  and  has  become 
incorporated  into  the  body  of  its  giant  com- 
petitor. A  triad  of  monthly  publications  in 
a  neighboring  city,  long  famous  for  its  liter- 
ary fecundity,  have  been  reduced,  by  the 
irresistible  progress  of  your  magazine,  to  a 
condition  of  comparative  insignificance. 
There  is  not  a  village,  there  is  scarcely  a 
township  in  the  land  into  which  your  work 
has  not  penetrated.  The  book  table  of  every 
editor's  room  is  regularly  visited  by  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine.  It  is  hawked  in  every 
street  of  our  larger  cities.  It  lies  upon  the 
counter  of  every  news-room.  It  is  dispensed 
by  thousands  from  wholesale  book-houses. 
In  a  word,  in  the  publication  of  this  Maga- 
zine you  have  achieved  what  men  long  for, 
and  admire,  no  matter  how  attained — 
success. 

The  first  numbers  of  most  serial  works 
are  issued  amid  uncertainty  and  fear.  The  men 
by  whom  they  are  originated  are  not  usually 
gifted  with  the  secrets  "of  business  manage- 
ment, and  their  moneyed  capital  is  often  less 
than  their  financial  tact.  Difficulties  beset 
them  at  the  outset.  A  system  of  agen- 
cies must  be  arranged.  The  public  must  be 
convinced  of  a  privation,  and  must  then  be 
assured  that  this  deficiency  can  only  be  satis- 
fied by  the  introduction  of  the  contemplated 
enterprise.  Securities  must  be  given  to  the 
parties  who  contribute  their  substance  or 
their  labor  to  usher  the  new  work  into  exist- 
ence— to  the  paper  merchant,  the  printer,  the 
binder,  and  the  engraver.  Contributors  must 


be  paid,  and  if  great  names  are  secured  the 
remuneration  must  be  proportionate.  Sur- 
rounded by  such  necessities,  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  periodicals  in  their  incep- 
tion should  be  regarded  in  the  same  category 
with  aerial  ships  or  Hungarian  bonds,  and 
should  be  considered  as  fit  undertakings 
only  for  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  or 
for  those  to  whom  the  loss  induced  by  a  few 
editions  of  an  unsaleable  magazine  would 
amount  only  to  a  trifling  or  momentary  in- 
convenience. 

From  such  risks,  necessities,  and  embar- 
rassments you  have  been  absolutely  free. 
Your  machinery  of  agency  and  sale  was, 
already  in  motion,  requiring  nothing  mote 
than  to  be  supplied  with  material  The 
physical  enginery  requisite  to  the  production 
of  printed  matter  was  already  in  your  hands; 
a  corps  of  printers,  draughtsmen,  and  de- 
signers were  in  your  service ;  and  more  than 
all,  for  such  is  the  character  of  your  Maga- 
zine, the  whole  field  of  foreign  periodical  I 
literature  lay  open  before  you,  without  bar- . 
riers  or  prohibitions,  ready  to  be  entered 
upon,  and  swept  of  any  thing  or  every 
thing  within  its  wide  inclosures.  In  this 
literary  domain  you  have  revelled  at  your 
own  pleasure.  From  its  varied  growth  you 
have  made  a  selection  which  more  than  fifty 
thousand  buyers  continue  monthly  to  ap- 
prove. From  this  trifling  labor  you  have 
secured  a  separate  and  splendid  fortune. 
With  this  result  of  your  enterprise  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  may  not  be  contented, 
provided  you  are  able  satisfactorily  to  answer 
these  two  questions  :  Is  such  a  publication  f 
calculated  to  benefit  American  literature?  and 
secondly,  Is  it  just  ? 

I  write  to  you,  gentlemen,  as  a  man  of 
the  world  to  men  of  the  world,  and  wish  to 
rid  myself  at  the  outset  from  all  imputations 
of  cant  or  literary  demagogism.     I  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  a  patron  of  Americar 
goods  or  American  books  simply  becaw 
they  are  American,  and  without  any  rep 
to  their  intrinsic  excellence  and  claims, 
will  agree  with  me  that  there  has  be< 
vast  deal  of  humbug  uttered  concerning 
national  literature ;  that  this  august  pi 
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has  been  made  the  text  of  the  prospectuses 
of  the  vilest  journals  which  the  public  has 
been  fooled  into  buying;  and  has  been  so 
misused  and  beggared,  that  to  employ  it 
ever  so  sparingly  exposes  one  to  the  suspi- 
cion of  insincerity.  I  will  further  rely  on 
your  candor  to  acquit  me  of  any  jealous  dis- 
like toward  the  literature  of  the  English 
nation,  or  indeed  of  any  foreign  nation  that 
boasts  a  literature  at  all.  It  is  the  natural 
desire  of  every  sensible  man  to  keep  himself 
free  from  such  narrow-mindedness ;  and  as 
no  one  will  disbelieve  me  when  I  say  that 
you  were  never  suspected  of  any  such  hos- 
tility to  foreign  literature,  I  hope  that  the 
statement  in  regard  to  my  own  views  will 
be  equally  accredited. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  every  reason 
I  why  the  writers  of  our  own  country  should 
be  afforded  equal  advantages  with  their 
brethren  across  the  water.  I  am  willing  to 
make  all  reasonable  allowances  for  the  que- 
rulousness  and  the  envious  judgments  of 
authors.  There  will  always  be,  even  in  the 
most  prosperous  days  of  literature,  a  vast 
number  of  the  Great  Unappreciated,  who 
think  that  the  world  is  blind  to  merit,  and, 
voting  themselves  the  only  true  illuminati 
of  the  times,  congratulate  themselves  that 
they  shall  share  with  Milton  or  Tasso  the 
honors  of  a  posthumous  fame.  There  will 
always  be  others  whose  faculties  are  not  so 
far  below  their  ambition,  but  who  are  en- 
vious of  the  greater  worldly  possessions 
acquired  by  men  of  inferior  intellect,  and 
who  constantly  fill  the  public  ear  with  the 
recital  of  their  complaints.  For  these  classes, 
not  entirely  confined  to  our  own  society,  I 
make  full  allowance.  I  take  also  from  the 
number  of  our  literary  countrymen  who 
need  our  sympathy,  all  such  as  have  been 
successful  in  their  various  departments,  our 
eminent  historians,  poets,  novelists,  essayists, 
and  journalists.  I  further  deduct  from  the 
number  those  who  are  possessed  of  sufficient 
fortune  to  dispense  with  labor  and  to  make 
writing  an  amusement,  and  those  who  di- 
versify the  intervals  of  business  with  flirta- 
tions with  the  muse  ;  and  there  will  still 
remain  a  large  class  of  men  who  are  de- 
signed for  authorship  by  nature,  who  find 
their  pleasure  and  indeed  their  existence  in 
writing,  and  who,  by  our  lack  of  copyright 
laws,  and  consequent  plethora  of  foreign 
books  and  periodicals  and  reprints  of  every 
sort,  are  kept  for  ever  on  the  brink,  not  of  pov- 


erty— that  bitter  stream  they  have  always 
tasted — but  of  absolute  want;  and  have 
only  escaped  starvation  because  in  this  coun- 
try, if  a  man  is  never  possessed  of  a  dollar, 
he  somehow  finds  bread  to  eat  and  a  bed  to 
sleep  in,  even  if  the  pockets  of  his  friends 
are  daily  relieved  of  small  coin  to  procure 
him  the  cheapest  and  meanest  of  the  arti- 
cles of  which  he  stands  in  need. 

Undoubtedly,  gentlemen,  nature  is  to 
be  blamed;  but  the  fact  is  certain  that  she 
has  always  produced,  and  is  still  producing, 
a  class  of  men  who  are  fit  for  nothing  else 
than  authorship.  It  may  be  their  misfor- 
tune, it  surely  is  not  their  fault,  that  they 
are  wholly  destitute  of  what  we  call  "a 
practical  turn  of  mind,"  and  are  of  no  use 
to  themselves  or  society  except  when  busy 
with  their  quills.  I  need  not  go  back  into 
remote  antiquity  to  find  specimens  of  this 
strongly  marked  and  often  unfortunate  class 
of  men ;  I  need  not  specify  names  from 
among  those  sprinkled  profusely  along  the 
English  calendar ;  and,  not  to  trench  upon 
the  rights  of  living  names,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  Brockden  Brown  and  Ed- 
gar A.  Poe  as  among  the  most  eminent  of 
our  own  countrymen  who  were  afflicted, 
shall  I  say  ?  with  this  fatality  of  authorship. 
Neither  of  these  men  could  by  any  possi- 
bility have  been  any  thing  else  than  writers. 
They  were  forced  to  do  the  work  which 
they  were  created  to  do.  They  would  have 
been  unequal  to  the  duties  of  ordinary 
clerks.  Neither  of  them  could  have  kept  a 
set  of  books.  A  country  store  would  have 
passed  to  the  sheriff  from  the  hands  of 
either.  Yet  they  were  fmen  of  the  truest, 
and  indeed  the  most  commanding  genius. 
Their  works  have  not  died  with  them,  and 
will  always  be  quoted  as  eminent  produc- 
tions of  their  order.  Yet  these  men  lived 
and  died  poor,  simply  because  their  earnings 
were  incommensurate  with  their  labor ; 
because  society  owed  them  a  debt  which  it 
constantly  refused  to  pay. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  this 
class  of  men,  who  are  irresistibly  driven  to 
authorship  by  their  own  mental  constitution, 
and  are  totally  helpless  in  the  more  materi- 
al departments  of  human  labor,  there  might 
be  less  reason  for  insisting  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  claims  of  our  home  writers.  But 
we  have  these  men  with  us,  and  our  litera- 
ture looks  to  them  for  its  preservation.  They 
are  with  us  to  be  an  honor  and  an  advan- 
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tago,  or  a  curse  and  a  hindrance,  just  as  we 
choose  to  assign  them  their  rank.  We  have 
it  in  our  option  to  keep  them  under  and  to 
beggar  their  only  hopes  of  success,  or  to 
allow  them  the  rewards  of  diligent  service 
in  the  calling  for  which  they  are  fitted,  and 
to  manifest  our  appreciation  not  so  much  of 
their  motives,  for  motive  has  very  little  to 
do  with  it,  as  of  their  skill.  It  is  by  this 
appreciative  reward  that  we  would  express 
our  zeal  for  the  establishment  and  perpetua- 
tion of  American  national  literature;  and 
the  chief  and  fatal  obstacle  to  such  an  ex- 
pression is  to  be  found  in  the  enterprises  of 
which  I  have  selected  yours  as  the  popular 
exponent. 

This  class  of  men,  who  have  been  the 
staple  producers  of  literature  from  the  days 
of  Goldsmith — not  to  go  further  back — to 
our  own  time,  are  always  too  poor  to  pub- 
lish books  at  the  outset  of  their  career,  and 
are  obliged  therefore  to  have  recourse  to 
the  medium  of  periodicals,  through  whose 
columns  their  works  often  come  to  a  great- 
er number  of  readers  than  if  incorporated 
at  once  into  the  more  expensive  form  of 
books  ;  and  in  all  countries  where  the  na- 
tion's own  periodicals  supply  the  readers  of 
that  nation,  magazine  and  review  writers 
are  sure  of  fair  remuneration  for  their  labor. 
The  prices  paid  by  the  leading  periodicals 
of  Great  Britain  to  their  contributors  rancje 
from  five  to  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty 
dollars  for  each  amount  of  matter  equalling 
a  page  of  this  Review.  In  France  the  rates 
are  little  lower,  and  in  Germany  they 
average  nearly  as  much. 

It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that 
the  periodicals  of  these  countries,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  Great  Britain,  are  distinguish- 
ed by  all  those  qualities  which  make  litera- 
ture brilliant  and  powerful.  A  writer,  to 
accomplish  any  thing  worthy  of  his  profes- 
sion, must  be  supported  by  his  profession, 
so  that  he  can  give  his  entire  time  and  at- 
tention to  its  demands.  There  never  was  a 
greater  mistake  than  the  belief,  in  which 
so  many  otherwise  sensible  men  and  women 
indulge,  that  they  could  write  well  for  maga- 
zines and  for  the  papers  if  they  would  but 
try.  It  is  an  error,  a  delusion,  and  one 
which  works  a  great  deal  of  mischief  among 
people  of  literary  tastes  but  of  small  literary 
training.  There  is  not  a  periodical  of  any 
note,  either  in  this  country  or  any  other, 
that  would  not  soon  be  ruined  by  the  ex- 


clusive contributions  of  a  corps  of  amateur 
writers.    You  understand   the  grounds  oP 
this  remark,  and  you  will  allow  its  truth. 
Our  common  friend,  Mr.  Clark  of  the  Knick- 
erbocker, knows  his  business  much  too  well 
to  allow  his  magazine  to  be  entirely  filled 
with  unpaid  contributions,  although  he  still 
admits   too   many  of  this   character.     He 
finds  it  necessary  to  strengthen  his  pages 
with    the    writings  of  Kimball,   Mitchell, 
Bryant,  and  other  well-known  and  popular 
writers  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  working 
for  nothing,  and  whose  services  are  worth 
the  money  paid  for  them.    The  articles  of 
such  writers  act  as  an  offset  to  the  crudities 
of  "new  contributors,"  who  "  will  consider 
their  first  attempts  richly  rewarded  by  a 
copy  of  the  magazine  for  one  year,"  and 
who  in  a  majority  of  cases  are  never  heard 
of  after    their    anonymous    debut.     The 
Knickerbocker  is  a  periodical  of  long  and 
good  standing,  and  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that  it  is  tolerably  prosperous  in  spite  of  the 
"  New  Monthly  ;"  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
neither  you  nor  I,  nor  any  other  person  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  literary  pulse,  would 
give  a  thousand  dollars  for  that  periodical, 
with  the  provision  that  it  must  be  wholly 
made  up,  month  by  month,  of  free  matter, 
and  that  no  writers  who  are  accustomed  to  - 
write  for  pay  should   bo   admitted  to  its 
pages.    You  know,  gentlemen,  that  under 
such  conditions  the  magazine  would  infalli- 
bly expire  within  the  year. 

We  cannot  expect  to  make  our  periodical  f 
literature  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
until  we  pay  our  writers  as  well  as  their  i 
foreign  brethren  are  paid  by  the  eminent 
publications  to  which  they  contribute.  We 
have  the  material,  we  have  the  men,  men 
who  must  write  if  they  would  fulfil  their 
inclinations  or  their  destiny,  but  who  cannot 
do  themselves  justice  unless  they  are  suffi- 
ciently well  paid  to  enable  them  to  devote 
time  and  study  to  the  preparation  of  their 
articles.  Good  political  articles,  good  stories, 
good  criticisms,  cannot  be  hastily  dashed  off 
by  any  body ;  their  preparation  requires  in- 
vestigation, reflection,  care,  and  time,  all  of 
which  can  be  readily  devoted  to  the  desired 
object,  provided  the  writer  is  sure  of  being 
fairly  rewarded  for  his  labor.  But,  gentle- 
men, I  do  not  know  of  a  single  American/ 
periodical  that  pays,  or  can  afford  to  payi 
its  contributors  any  thing  like  the  ordinary! 
remunerations  of  professional  labor.    The] 
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North  American  Review  is  obliged  to 
publish  a  vast  deal  of  free  matter — the 
worst  rubbish  beneath  which  a  periodical 
can  be  buried.  The  Philadelphia  magazines, 
to  whom  I  cheerfully  give  the  credit  of  being 
as  liberal  as  they  can  afford,  pay  three  dol- 
lars a  page  when  remuneration  is  insisted 
on  by  writers  whose  services  they  do  not 
wish  to  lose.  The  pay  which  the  Knicker- 
bocker awards  its  "  stars"  would  hardly  keep 
them  in  fuel,  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
depending  on  their  contributions  for  a 
supply  of  that  necessity.  I  mention  these 
examples,  not  so  much  to  find  fault,  since 
their  depreciation  of  the  services  of  author- 
ship is  their  misfortune  rather  than  their 
fault,  as  to  show  the  reason  of  the  com- 
parative inefficiency  and  disrepute  of  Amer- 
ican periodicals.  Our  journalism,  taken  as 
a  whole,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
country  on  earth.  Imported  newspapers 
will  not  answer  our  wants,  and  we  do  not 
grudge  our  daily  papers  a  liberal  support. 
Our  literary  genius  is  thus  absorbed  by  the 
newspapers.  Our  best  writers  cannot  afford 
to  give  their  abilities  to  reviews  and  maga- 
zines when  paragraphing  for  the  papers  pays 
so  much  better ;  and  journals  like  your  own, 
made  up  of  the  productions  of  foreign  brains, 
affording  no  reflex  of  our  national  talent 
and  destiny,  supplant  the  feeble  publications 
attempted  by  amateur  writers,  and  fix  us 
day  by  day  more  firmly  in  that  state  of  lite- 
rary subserviency  and  dependence  which  is 
the  chief  disgrace  of  the  American  nation 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Your   publication,  gentlemen,   with    all 
others  of  the  same  nature,  is  simply  a  mon- 
strosity ;  and  the  more  widely  it  is  diffused, 
Jthe  more  clearly  is  its  moral  ugliness  re- 
pealed.     It  is  an  ever-present,  ever-living 
Jnsultto  the  brains  of  Americans,  and  its  in- 
jdignity  is  every  day  increasing  in  intensity. 
'Heading  a  select  band  of  English  republi- 
cations, it  comes  into  our   literary  market 
month  by  month,  offering  a  show  of  matter 
which    no  other   magazine   could   present 
were    it    fairly    paid  for,   and   effectually 
■     shutting    out    the    attempts  of  American 
L     publishers  from  even  the  chances  of  a  sale, 
i     Its  contents  are  often  attractive,  although, 
considering  the  unbounded  range  of  your 
,     pillage,  I  have  wondered  that  they  were  not 
!     better;  it  displays  a  large  number  of  well- 
printed  pages,  and  generally  boasts  a  few 
thievings  from  Punch  hardly  up  to  the  style 


of  that  very  amusing  sheet ;  and  it  pleases 
the  economical  tastes  of  its  readers.    As  a| 
scheme  for  making  money,  I  cannot  too; 
highly  commend  your  enterprise.     It  is  a| 
manifest  improvement  on  the  shopkeeper's/ 
maxim  of  buying  in   the  cheapest  market! 
and  selling  in  the  dearest,  for  you  do  not] 
buy  in  the  market  at  all.   You  walk  through  < 
the    array   of    literary   wares   which    the  J 
English  nation  spreads  before  you,  taking j 
what  you  please,  and  giving  neither  money/ 
nor  thanks  in  return.     You  reproduce  what 
you  have  so  cheaply  obtained,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  undersell  your  more  scrupulous 
competitors.     By  this  process  of  appropria- 
tion and  sale,  you  prove  your  right  to  tho 
enviable  title  of  sharp  business  men,  but 
you  also  show  yourselves  utterly  destitute  of 
regard  for  the  literary  talent  of  your  own 
countrymen,  and  for  those  national  opinions 
and  sentiments   which   are   only  partially 
disseminated  by  the  newspapers,  and  which 
it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  English  litera- 
ture to  supplant  and  destroy. 

The  question  of  the  justice  of  a  periodical 
like  yours  I  have  already  partly  anticipated. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  unfairness  to 
the  writers  of  our  own  country.  It  will  not 
be  difficult,  I  think,  to  show  its  unfairness  to 
foreign  writers  also. 

The  public  have  had  this  matter  laid  be- 
fore them  lately  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of 
articles  published  in  the  New- York  Tribune 
and  Times  respectively,  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  question.  I  was  not  surprised  at  the 
course  which  was  taken  in  this  discussion  by 
the  contending  parties.  I  had  expected  at 
the  outset  that  one  of  the  disputants  would 
state  in  the  fullest  terms  the  moral  malignity 
of  literary  piracy,  and  I  was  not  unprepared 
to  hear  the  unnational,  contracted,  and  not 
altogether  independent  sentiments  of  the 
other.  The  situation  held  by  the  editor  of 
the  Times  in  connection  with  your  periodical 
is  well  known.  The  amount  of  income  which 
he  derives  from  condensing  the  current  intel- 
ligence of  each  month  into  your  pages  is  very 
considerable.  His  devotion  to  your  period- 
ical is,  therefore,  very  easily  accounted  for. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  editor  of 
the  Times,  even  if  ho  were  disposed  to  take 
the  national  side  of  the  copyright  question, 
should,  under  existing  circumstances,  speak 
his  mind  with  sincerity  or  boldness  ;  but  the 
position  he  has  undertaken  to  defend  leads 
me  to  believe  that  he  is  very  far  gone  in  his 
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revereDce  for  the  profitable  scheme  of  literary 
pillage  by  which  he  is  nourished ;  and  that 
the  dictates  of  his  soul,  habituated  to  this 
moral  obliquity,  no  less  than  policy,  prompt 
him  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
present  injustice  with  which  American  authors 
are  obliged  to  contend.* 

*  The  Times  enjoys  the  enviable  distinction  of 
being  the  only  American  journal  that  has  opposed 
the  proposition  of  an  international  copyright  law. 
The  editor  of  the  Times  thinks  literature  should  be 
cheap,  and  that  it  is  better  to  get  our  books  for  no- 
thing than  to  pay  for  them.  This  logic  is  prevalent 
in  the  Caribbean  seas,  and  amon"  the  Camanche 
Indians,  and  is  nothing  but  the  old  tune  sung  from 
time  immemorial  by  all  cut-throats,  robbers,  and 
pirates,  who  are  by  nature  prejudiced  against  giv- 
ing value  received  for  any  thing  whose  possession 
they  fancy.  It  is  a  most  dirty,  despicable  creed, 
so  very  narrow  and  selfish  that,  as  soon  as  it  is  an- 
nounced to  you,  you  begin  to  look  for  the  reasons 
why. 

in  Mr.  Raymond's  case  there  are  plenty  of 
reasons,  one  of  which  we  have  hinted  at.  We 
will  simply  tell  the  public  that  the  editor  of  the 
Times  dare  not  uphold  the  international  copy- 
right, much  less  attack  pirate  republications.  His 
pocket  will  not  let  him ;  and,  acting  under  this  de- 
grading influence,  he  has  taken  upon  himself  to 
insult  American  writers  by  informing  them  that  if 
their  books,  for  which  the  bookseller  is  obliged  to 
pay,  cannot  compete  with  English  books  for  which 
the  bookseller  does  not  pay  a  cent,  it  is  all  owing 
to  their  own  lack  of  braains.  The  man  who  has 
the  assurance  to  utter  such  nonsense  before  the 
American  public  deserves  some  extraordinary  no- 
tice. 

Before  Mr.  Raymond  was  paid  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month  for  pasting  the  u  Summary"  into  the 
New  Monthly,  that  is,  when  he  was  an  editor  on  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  there  existed  in  the  city  of 
New- York  an  "  International  Copyright  Club,"  and 
in  the  year  1843  the  following  gentlemen  composed 
its  board  of  officers : 

Wit  Cullex  Bryant,  President 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Vice-President. 
Cornelius  Mathews,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  Recording  Secretary. 
A.  W.  BrtADi-OBD,  Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee. 

Chas.  F.  Hoffman, 
C.  F.  Briggs, 
Parke  Godwin, 
John  Keese, 
Rodert  Tomes, 
Henry  J.  Raymond 

From  the  Address  published  by  this  Club  in  the 
year  1843,  I  extract  the  following: 

"Literary  property  should  be  recognized  and 
protected  equally  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world 
A  foreign  writer  places  his  work  before  the  pub- 
lic in  bis  own  country,  with  the  knowledge  that  it 


This  plan  of  yours,  gentlemen,  this  practice 
of  appropriating  the  articles  and  books  of  for 
eign  writers  without  payment,  except  when 
your  wish  to  forestall  your  competitors  in  the 
market  renders  payment  a  necessity,  whatever 
impunity  the  law  may  allow  you,  is  simply 
stealing ;  nor,  although  I  dislike  to  use  the 

cannot  there  be  reproduced  without  his  consent; 
but^  happening  to  pass  into  another  country,  the 
United  States  for  example,  where  the  same  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  and  beyond  the  protection  of  the 
domestic  law,  he  has  not  on  that  account  relin- 
quished his  right  to  control  the  reproduction  of  his 
work,  but  merely  suffers  under  the  arm  of  power 
with  which  that  other  country  seizes  upon  and 
appropriates  his  labors.  His  right  is  as  manifest  in 
America  as  in  London;  and  as  if  he  Jiad  affixed  to 
each  copy  of  his  work,  in  bold  capitals,  a  stipula* 
tion  to  the  effect  that  it  was  printed  and  Mold  k> 
ready  and  not  to  reprint  It  only  becomes  a  people 
abject,  needy,  and  slow  of  thought,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  state  of  things  where  their  right  to  alms  is, 
to  say  the  least,  so  greatly  questionable.  The 
great  principle  of  the  world,  and  by  which  alone  ii 
safely  subsists,  is,  in  the  very  homeliest  truth,  ta 
give  and  take :  enjoyment  of  another,  or  another1  s\ 
favor  of  any  kind  without  return,  creates  an  inter- 
course full  of  injury,  and  fatal  if  pursued  to  the 
defaulter. 

"  If  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  that  foreign  grain  should 
be  brought  into  the  country,  and  distributed  free 
of  farmers*  charges— to  the  manufacturer,  for 
fabrics  free  of  manufacturers*  charges,  then  is  it  of 
like  and  equal  service  to  its  literary  interests  that 
books  should  be  so  imported ;  but  not  otherwise. 
Each  springs  from  the  same  sources,  lives  under 
the  same  sanctions,  and  is  fruitful  of  good  and  evil 
in  equal  degrees.       *        *        *        *        • 

"  Do  you  know,  have  you  marked  how  anther 
ship,  in  any  worthy  sense,  is  almost  utterly  silenced 
throughout  the  land  \  How,  day  by  day,  and  dol- 
lar by  dollar,  the  revenues  of  writers,  known  fir 
and  wide  as  American,  as  yours,  have  shrunk  to 
nothing,  and  that  they  watch  with  hope  and  trem- 
bling what  you  in  your  discretion  shall  do  next  in 
this  behalf?  A  year  or  two  more  of  neglect  of 
their  interests,  a  year  or  two  more  of  free  repro- 
duction of  foreign  books,  a  year  or  two  more  of 
brown  paper  and  cheap  appropriation,  and  the 
craft  of  American  authors  is  dead  and  extinct  At 
intervals,  voices,  faint  and  far  apart,  may  be  beard, 
but  the  winter  will  not  waken  with  one  stream  or 
two  thawed  in  the  sun  by  chance.  The  popular 
mind  will  be  in  full  and  undisturbed  possession  of 
fore:gn  writers,  to  shape  and  mould  it  as  they 
choose.  A  pleasant  prospect  indeed  1  Speaking 
our  own  tongue,  yet  babblers  of  the  language  of 
strangers ;  at  home,  yet  abroad ;  free,  yet  servile 
as  the  dog  that  whimpers  in  his  master's  track  I 
Forethought  glorious  beyond  measure  I  That  the 
hour  is  not  too  distant  when  one  may  walk  the 
streets  and  highways  of  his  country,  and  be  pointed 
to,  still  persisting  as  he  does  in  the  framing  of 
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phrase,  can  I  call  it  by  any  other  name.  I 
will  not  compare  it  with  the  fraudulent  ob- 
taining of  wearing  apparel,  or  of  money,  or 
of  any  other  description  of  material  property. 
Good  sense  recognizes  a  distinction — a  dis- 
tinction which  cannot  be  measured  by  rules, 
but  which  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  dis- 
tinction that  subsists  between  debts  of  honor 
and  commercial  debts,  between  promises  ver- 
bal and  promises  written,  between  breaches 
of  trust  and  palpable  and  punishable  fraud. 
If  my  neighbor  originates  a  brilliant  idea,  or 
hits  upon  a  witty  phrase,  the  only  punishment 
which  society  adjudges  that  I  should  suffer 
for  reproducing  it  as  my  own,"  is  the  shame 
at  having  my  meanness  discovered.  Until 
he  shows  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  lit- 
erary labor  by  procuring  a  copyright 
to  its  entire  results,  I  am  at  liberty  to  use  his 
brains  as  freely  as  my  own,  and  pocket  what- 
ever profit  1  can  make  by  the  transaction. 
Even  where  copyrights  are  employed,  I  am 
free  to  print  a  certain  amount  of  copyright 
matter  provided  I  give  credit  to  the  au- 
thor. Were  I  to-day  to  make  up  a  volume 
or  a  dozen  volumes,  with  selections  from 
the  works  of  our  best  American  writers 
with  poems  by  Bryant,  with  novels  by 
Cooper,  with  tales  by  Hawthorne,  and  with 
essays  by  Irving,  giving  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor at  the  close  of  each  selection,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  convict  me  of  dishonesty  before 
a  court  of  justice.  I  simply  state  a  fact  which 
I  am  far  from  approving.  It  would  depend 
upon  the  decision  of  judge  and  jury  where 
the  line  between  selection  and  appropriation 
should  be  drawn.  Every  school-boy's  "Speak- 
er" is  made  up  of  infringements,  against 
which  no  one  would  dream  of  instituting  an 
action.  The  "selections"  of  a  ladies'  maga- 
zine from  copyrighted  works  are  infringe- 
ments. Perhaps,  were  I  to  issue  a  series  of 
volumes  of  the  nature  just  mentioned,  I  might 
be  thought  to  have  carried  my  license  too  far, 
and  suffer  prosecution  accordingly.  But  every- 
day observation  shows  us  that  within  certain 
limits,  literary  appropriations  cannot  be 
classed  and  compared  with  the  grosser  kinds 
of  fraud,  and  that  they  only  become  directly 
fraudulent  when  brought  into  competition 

book?,  as  a  natural  monster,  whose  business  is  con- 
traband and  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land." 

Mr.  Raymond  has  since  seen  fit  to  change  his 
views.  How  much  his  pockets  may  have  dragged 
him  down,  the  reader  may  determine. 

VOL.    XVI. — NO.  L. 


with  the  original  productions.    I  am  willing 
to  give  you  the  full  benefit  of  this  remark. 

Tried  by  this  test,  although  to  the  disgrace 
of  both  nations  no  copyright  law  exists  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England,  your 
magazine,  in  company  with  all  other  serial 
republications,  becomes  a  dishonest  appropri- 
ation of  the  works  of  foreign  authors;  dis- 
honest because  it  comes  in  direct  competition 
with  the  sales  of  their  literary  exertion,  and. 
proves  to  them  a  source  of  actual  pecuniary 
loss.  With  a  single  exception  in  the  case  of' 
Mr.  Dickens,  whose  late  bargain  with  you  ! 
has  been  so  ostentatiously  heralded  through- 
out the  papers,  the  foreign  writers  whose  arti- 
cles are  republished  in  your  magazine  are  not 
pretended  to  be  paid  in  any  manner  what- 
ever ;  nor  do  the  publishers  of  BlacJctooocTs 
Magazine,  of  the  Edinburgh,  North  British 
and  London  Quarterly  Reviews,  or  the  wri- 
ters for  any  of  these  periodicals,  receive  any 
thing  from  the  American  republisher  for  his 
appropriation  of  their  property.*  Not  only 
are  they  not  compensated  for  this  appropria- 
tion, but  their  sales  in  this  country  are  entirely 
checked.  Do  you  suppose,  gentlemen,  that 
if  Leonard  Scott  and  yourselves  abandoned 
your  present  enterprises,  the  English  co- 
pies of  English  magazines  would  not  be 
largely  introduced  to  our  tables  ?  If  a  per- 
fect fac  simile  of  the  London  Punch  could 
be  published  in  this  country  at  six  cents  a 


*  The  proprietors  of  the  Westminster  Review,  by 
copyrighting  two  of  their  articles  in  thin  country, 
M  unbeknown  "  to  Scott  &  Co.,  involved  these  gen- 
tlemen in  a  disagreeable  fix,  from  which  they  ex- 
tricated themselves  by  the  payment  ot  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  and  by  making  a  contract  to 
pay  so  much  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  republish- 
ing that  Review  in  America.  We  heard  somebody 
the  other  day  speaking  of  the  liberality  ot  Messrs. 
Scott  &  Co.  It  is  indeed  a  most  touching  instance 
of  generosity.  Can  no  one  start  a  subrcription  for 
these  gentlemen  ?  Our  rich  authors,  those  who 
have  built  freestone  houses  out  of  their  literary 
earnings,  will  no  doubt  head  the  column  with 
something  handsome. 

The  editor  ot  the  Times  must  have  his  say  In 
this  matter  also,  and  very  complimentary  he  is  too 
to  his  literary  countrymen  : 

a  The  Westminster  has  also  procured  two  arti- 
cles from  American  writers,  which  were  copy- 
righted here  in  order  to  ibrce  Mr.  Scott  into  paving 
for  the  privilege  of  reprinting  the  work.  Very 
little  would  Jiave  been  lost  to  American  readers  tf 
both  tliese  paper*  had  been  omitted" — N.  Y.  Tunes  t 
April  23,  1852. 

Was  this  last  indignity  necessary,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond ! 
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copy,  would  its  American  sale  of  three  thou- 
sand copies  continue?  Cannot  the  proprie- 
tors of  that  paper  afford  their  writers  better 
remuneration  for  their  labor,  than  if  by  a 
foreign  piracy  this  largo  sale  was  suddenly 
stopped  ?  Would  not  its  republication  here 
be  a  direct  pillage  of  its  profits  and  of  the 
wages  of  its  writers?  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  argument  may  not  apply  to  the  above 
mentioned  periodicals.  When  you  republish 
the  choicest  and  the  most  1ar«Hy  paid-for  arti- 
cles of  Blackwood,  Tait  and  Fraser,  and  when 
Leonard  Scott  republishes  the  Quarterlies 
and  Blackwood  entire,  you  and  he  defraud 
the  English  publishers  of  their  sales,  and  les- 
sen the  wages  of  the  writers  whom  they  em- 
ploy. To  regard  this  as  a  fair  business  com- 
petition, would  require  a  species  of  moral 
training  to  which  I  would  not  wish  myself 
or  any  honorable  citizen  subjected,  and  it 
cannot  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  an  unjustifiable,  though  at  present 
unpunishable  appropriation  of  the  literary 
property  of  others,  with  the  direct  intention 
and  effect  of  reducing  their  profits.  I  can- 
not see  in  such  a  transaction  any  recognition 
of  the  principles  which  govern  honest  men 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  business ;  nor  can  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  possession  of  a  con- 
science th;it  slumbers  at  ease  over  such  a 
system  of  literary  appropriation. 

To  what  extent  English  writers  are  injured 
by  enterprises  like  yours  it  is  not  necessary 
to  inquire.  It  is  enough  that  their  wages  are 
directly  diminished,  and  that  they  are  de- 
frauded of  a  proportionate  amount  of  what 
is  justly  due  them.  The  injury  falls  most 
severely  upon  American  writers,  but  Ameri- 
can writers  arc  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
cause  to  complain.  You  cannot  obtain  your 
supply  of  literature  for  nothing,  without 
making  losers  of  all  parties  concerned  in  the 
creation  of  literature,  and  the  loss  which  you 
compel  them  to  suffer  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
extent  with  which  your  reprints  forestall  the 
sale  of  the  original  productions. 

It  seems,  in  addition  to  the  injury  which 
you  thus  commit,  that  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  your  pillage  unless  you  refuse  even  the 
poor  satisfaction  of  verbal  acknowledgment 
of  the  sources  of  your  material.  Whether 
you  take  from  Blackwood,  Fraser,  Coiburn, 
or  the  Quarterlies,  you  deny  all  credit  to 
these  periodicals  for  what  you  have  appro- 
priated. I  have  often  heard  of  adding  insult 
to  injury,  and  I  confess  that  this  practice  of 


yours  more  nearly  corresponds  with  my  ideas 
of  that  process  than  any  thing  else  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Perhaps  I  am  at 
fault,  but  this  system  of  anonymous  repub- 
lication leads  me  to  believe  that  you  would 
have  your  magazine  pass  for  original  with 
such  readers  as  do  not  know  the  manner  ra 
which  it  is  made  up.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
unfair,  but  the  matter  wears  precisely  this 
appearance.  I  admire  this  device  of  your 
ingenuity,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  answers 
its  purpose.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  entire 
spirit  of  your  work.  Setting  aside  the  honor 
which  it  confers  on  you,  it  is  calculated  to 
do  you  infiuite  service.  It  effectually  rids  a 
large  share  of  your  readers  from  the  com- 
punctious of  conscience  which  they  might 
feel  at  patronizing  a  work  of  such  unmiti- 
gated and  wholesale  plunder.  There  is  a 
little  of  that  spirit  left  among  us  yet  that 
would  prefer  articles  of  any  soit  honestly 
paid  for,  than  if  appropriated  without  pay- 
ment. With  the  request  that  you  will  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
comparison,  let  me  say  that,  although  most 
men  like  to  buy  goods  cheap,  you  will  occa- 
sionally find  those  who  do  not  care  to  become 
purchasers  of  stolen  goods ;  and  that  of  two 
Hebrews  engaged  in  the  stolen  clothing 
business,  he  is  the  more  politic  and  will 
make  the  larger  sales,  who  keeps  the  fact  of 
the  dishonest  obtaining  of  his  wares  entirely 
to  himself.  Customers  of  cheap  goods  rarely 
ask  questions  ;  but  if  unpleasant  truths  are 
told  them,  their  own  conscience  no  less  tjian 
the  fear  of  the  law  impels  them  to  search 
for  honester  bargains.  I  am  aware  of  the 
callousness  of  the  literary  conscience,  and  I 
know  also  that  in  certain  cases  it  can  be  dis- 
turbed, and  I  congratulate  you  upon  your 
ingenuity,  by  which  you  have  obviated  all 
disagreeable  and  unnecessary  reminders  of 
the  manner  by  which  you  can  afford  to  sell 
your  wares  so  cheaply. 

Our  legislators  have  as  yet  provided  no 
remedy  for  the  disabilities  of  American  wri- 
ters. According  to  present  appearances,  a 
considerable  period  of  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore an  international  copyright  law  will  be 
enacted.  The  gentlemen  whom  we  elect  to 
represent  us  in  Congress  are  engrossed  by 
so  many  more  material  cares,  that  the  inter* 
ests  of  their  national  literature  are  entirely 
neglected.  The  copyright  bill,  if  it  should 
be  presented,  would  not  be  fruitful  of  jobs. 
Its  support  and  its  passage  would  be  acts  of 
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pure  patriotism  and  philanthropy.  The  class 
of  men  who  are  most  directly  interested  in 
it  cannot  by  any  possibility  muster  those 
means  of  influence  by  which  so  many  other 
measures  are  carried  to  a  speedy  and  trium- 
phant consummation.  Our  purely  literary 
men  are  a  poor  and  a  comparatively  unin- 
flucntial  class.  They  are  unattended  by  re- 
tainers; they  can  give  no  costly  dinners; 
they  can  buy  up  no  newspapers ;  they  can 
seduce  no  votes.  A  measure,  therefore,  pro- 
posed simply  for  the  advancement  of  Ame- 
rican letters,  for  the  protection  of  our  own 
authors,  and  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
foreign  authors  also,  must  inevitably  be  over- 
looked ;  and  although  I  believe  it  will  even- 
tually be  passed,  its  progress  will  be  slow  in 
comparison  with  its  claim  to  be  carried  for- 
ward. # 

Meanwhile,  our  writers  must  be  content 
to  take  up  with  the  slender  pay  which  their 
literary  exertions  yield  them,  or  abandon  the 
pursuits  of  literature  for  the  certain  and  pro- 
fitable pursuits  of  trade.  Those  who  have 
the  constitution  to  spare  may  work  for  the 
daily  papers,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
can  expect  to  gain  a  living  by  their  brains. 
The  country  will  continue  to  be  filled  with 
reprints  of  every  stamp.  Our  novels  shall 
be  written  for  us  by  men  who  are  paid  for 
their  labor — in  England.  We  shall  be  taught 
political  economy  by  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
The  Westminster  Review  shall  furnish  our 
religious  training.  Our  critical  opinions  shall 
be  regularly  prescribed  us  by  the  London 
Quarterly.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  our 
newspapers  shall  share  this  general  literary 
inoculation,  and  shall  continue,  in  constantly 
increasing  measure,  to  bestow  their  warmest 
encomiums  on  these  exponents  of  foreign 
sentiment,  recommending  in  the  same  breath 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  procured  and 
the  auti- republican  ideas  with  which  they 
are  tilled,  and  praising  their  republishes 
no  less  for  their  "  business" — by  which  is 
meant  predatory — faculties,  than  for  the  libe- 
ral inducements  which  they  offer  to  Ameri- 
can writers. 

Your  own  publication  will,  of  course,  go 
on  extending  its  sales,  and  perhaps  will 
succeed  in  absorbing  the  Philadelphia  maga- 
zines as  it  has  swallowed  up  the  hapless  In- 
ternational. I  even  fancy  that  I  see  it  still 
further  widening  its  voracious  jaws  and  de- 
vouring the  reprints  of  Bidwell  and  Littell, 
until,  reversing  the  fable  of  Saturn,  it  shall ' 


have  consumed  its  promiscuous  and  undis- 
tinguished array  of  parents.  I  can  imagine 
you,  gentlemen,  standing  at  the  door  of  your 
capacious  warehouse  superintending  the  dis- 
charge of  the  immense  edition  of  your  ma- 
gazine, and  gazing  with  undisturbed  com- 
placency at  the  long  procession  of  drays  and 
news-boys  by  which  the  vast  mass  is  being 
slowly  removed,  chuckling  at  the  cheap,  the  ? 
very  cheap  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained, ! 
and  not  in  the  least  disturbed  at  the  appari- ' 
tion  of  a  literary  gentleman  in  the  publishing 
office  to  whom  you  will  shortly  have  the 
pleasure  of  saying  that  "  no  inducements 
can  be  held  out  to  writers  by  our  magazine.;" 
and,  "  I  wonder,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  could 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  to  ask  us  to 
buy  your  manuscript.  It  is  ridiculous,  sir, 
quite  ridiculous/'  And  really,  gentlemen,  I 
myself  agree  with  you  that  it  is  extremely 
ridiculous. 

I  turn  from  a  picture  like  this,  gentle- 
men, to  the  contemplation  of  what  you 
might  have  done  had  you  been  disposed, 
and  what  it  is  still  in  your  power  to  do. 
Possessed  of  an  influence  among  the  book- 
trade,  and  of  an  authority  among  readers, 
very  much  superior  to  the  influence  and  au- 
thority of  any  other  publishing  house,  and 
surrounded  by  all  the  material  and  enginery 
necessary  for  the  publication  of  a  periodical, 
you  might  have  commenced  the  issue  of  a 
magazine,  resolved  to  make  it  equal  to  any 
other  journal  in  the  world,  and  to  depend 
for  such  a  result  on  the  resources  afforded 
by  American  talent  You  would  have  had 
the  errors  of  others  to  profit  by :  you  might 
have  avoided  the  rigidity  and  the  heaviness 
of  the  North  American  Review  ;  you  might 
have  taken  warning  by  the  stories  of  the 
Philadelphia  magazines,  and  have  limited 
the  number  of  your  light  articles  within  a 
range  very  widely  outrun  by  those  well- 
meaning  but  sadly  inefficient  periodicals; 
you  might  have  announced  your  intention 
of  paying  liberally  for  all  accepted  articles, 
of  paying  such  prices,  that  to  be  a  monthly 
writer  for  your  pages  would  be  a  considera- 
ble item  toward  the  formation  of  an  incomo 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  its  possessor  to 
devote  his  time  to  literature  as  a  profession ; 
you  might  have  organized  a  corps  of  contri- 
buters  about  you,  who  would  give  to  tho 
work  on  which  their  interests  and  affections 
were  centred  a  stability  and  consistency  of 
character  such  as  no  American  journal  has 
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yet  possessed.  Efforts  like  these  would  have 
been  attended  with  immediate  success.  You 
would  have  enjoyed  a  satisfaction  in  the 
midst  of  this  beneficent  justice  such  as  you 
have  never  yet  tasted.  Your  profits  might 
have  been  less,  but  they  would  have  been 
honestly  earned,  and  the  pleasure  derived 
from  their  acquisition  would  have  been 
greater;  and  you  would  have  manifested 
your  respect  in  the  case  of  your  own  coun- 
trymen for  those  talents,  without  which 
your  materials  for  printing,  your  types,  your 
presses,  your  complicated  machinery,  would 
be  but  useless  toys ;  you  would  have  shown 
your  appreciation  of  the  first  source  of  all 
your  enrichment,  and  would  have  command- 
ed the  grateful  attachment  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
letters  for  the  solid  remuneration  thus  award- 
ed to  rising  writers  who,  after  due  schooling 
in  periodical  literature,  would  come  in  their 
turn  to  become  the  giants  of  American 
authorship. 

You  will  not  for  a  moment,  gentlemen, 
evince  doubts  of  my  mental  sanity  by  sup- 
posing that  1  indulge  any  hopes  that  what 
I  have  said  will  have  the  least  influence 
upon  your  future  course.  I  should  not  have 
been  equal  to  the  preparation  of  this  article, 
had  I  not  known  you  well  enough  to  forbid 
any  such  hope  or  expectation.    But  I  am 


not  without  the  satisfaction  of  entertaining 
the  views  I  have  advanced,  in  common  with 
a  great  many  intelligent  American  men  and 
women,  who  are  tired  of  depending  on  the 
English  nation  for  their  supply  of  periodical 
literature,  and  who  are  not  quite  contented 
with  the  injustice  done  to  our  home  writers 
by  pirate  enterprises  of  the  same  stamp  with 
your  own.  A  Cunard  steamer  insulting  and 
overriding  the  "Atlantic"  or  the  "  Baltic  ;w 
an  English  manufacturer  breaking  down  our 
mills,  and  turning  our  operatives  adrift;  and 
a  stolen  English  periodical,  crushing  the 
publishers  and  writers  engaged  upon  Ame- 
rican journals;  between  these  I  confess  I 
can  see  but  little  difference.  If  I  am  indig- 
nant at  one — and  what  American  could  be 
otherwise  than  indignant! — I  must  share 
that  feeling  towards  all.  Nor  can  I  believe 
that  our  countrymen  are  so  obtuse  that  they 
will  fail  to  recognize  the  injustice  and — let 
me  say — the  meanness  of  the  principle  by 
which  your  publication  is  guided. 

In  bidding  you  farewell,  gentlemen,  I 
will  express  my  expectation  that  the  senti- 
ments I  have  advauced  with  relation  to  the 
principle  of  your  magazine — for  I  have  said 
nothing  about  its  merits  or  demerits — will) 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  my  readers. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

An  American  Writer. 
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A    GHOST    STORY. 


aYis!  I  repeat  it!  We  believe  in  no- 
thing now-a-days,  and  scarcely  in  that" 

tt  What,  Faith  not  alive  in  this  nineteenth 
century?  In  days  of  electrtc  telegraphs, 
ocean-crossing  in  ten  days,  peace  congresses, 
European  revolutions,  and  world's  fairs! 
When  we  all  are  ready  to  believe  that  this 
generation  will  see  the  air  rendered  naviga- 
ble, even  as  land  and  water  are  ?  Had  we 
so  belief,  should  we  attempt  these  things, 
tod  do  them  P 

44  But  are  they  done  in  faith  of  the  high 
destiny  of  our  race,  or  simply  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  dollars  ?    Why,  there  never  was 
wch  a  Mammon-ruled  age  since  Adam  was 
a  little  boy,  as  this  present  one ;  and  delight- 
ful as  it  is  to  play  the  Pharisee  in  being  loftily 
thankful  that  we  are  not  as  other  ages  were, 
yet  it  U  a  question  whether,  after  all,  we're 
better  off.    We  know  too  much  of  cause  and 
effect,  of  detail  which  vulgarizes  and  renders 
common  all  things,  from  Niagara's  fall  to  the 
tail  of  a  lap-dog.    A  pagan  of  the  Greek 
world  saw  in  a  thunder-storm  Zeus  incensed, 
darting  lightning  messengers  of  wrath  at 
UQ|iious  or  ungrateful  man  below ;  now,  it 
■  but  the  passage  of  so  much  electricity. 
When  the  loud,  long,  reverberating  thunder 
Wlows  and  crashes  through  heaven's  vault ; 
when  sheets  of  violet-hued  lightning  make 
jhe  driving,  rushing  raindrops  sparkle  like 
jewels  in   the   murky  midnight,  we  prate 
•bout  chemistry  and   Franklin's  kite;   out 
upon  it !     Now  do  you  really  think  a  city- 
pent  shopman  or  mechanic,  one  whom  civil- 
isation bears  hard  upon,  looking  and  hoping 
for  no  better  fate  than  a  life  of  toil  for  per- 
mission to  live    tolerably  (or  indifferently) 
w».*ll— do  you  think  him  happier  than  was  a 
•habere!  on  Parnassus,  tending  his  flock,  and 
believing  that  the  great  god  Apollo  haunt- 
ed \Xs   temple    and   leafy-laurelled    shade? 
Why,  they  loved  and  piped,  and  when  the 
boughs  stirred  in   the  covert  of  the  thick 
w/«»d,  knew  that  some  kindly  fawn  or  ham- 
adryad was  peeping  through   them.     Are 
our  newspa}>er  enjoyments,   cigar-smoking, 
lecture-attending,  caucusing  and  ballot- box- 


ing, happier  modes  of  filling  up  one's  exist- 
ence fw 

"  You  argue  well,  but  not  well  enough. 
Life,  even  in  the  antique  Greek  world,  was 
not  as  it  appears  to  us  through  the  sunny 
vista  of  books  and  imagination." 

"  Perchance  not.  But  now  who  cares  to 
possess,  much  less  gives  rein  to,  imagination  f 
They  did,  most  assuredly,  as  we  find  them 
surrounded  by  and  ever  recurring  to  images 
of  beauty,  we  may  say  imaginative,  but  real 
to  them.  The  realities  of  the  imagination, 
are  actual  enough.  If  a  book  makes  me 
laugh  or  weep,  it  is  as  real  a  sensation  as  a 
poke  in  the  small  of  the  back  with  a  walk- 
ing-stick. The  scent  of  a  rose  is  as  much 
a  fact  as  the  piston  of  a  locomotive.  But 
now-a-days  we  have  no  belief,  whether  gentle 
or  harsh ;  nothing  but  dollars  and  go-abead- 
ativeness  every  where.  We  know  it  works 
out  a  great  end ;  but  it  is  not  itself  the  end, 
as  we  fancy.  And  of  the  spirit- world  round 
about  us  we  never  think.  (I  don't  recognize 
the  existence  of  these  knocking  knaveries, 
you  know.)  Now,  of  course,  you  don't  be- 
lieve in  ghosts?  People  can't,  even  those 
who'd  like  to.  Matter-of-fact  folks  wouldn't 
let  'em." 

"  You  do  not,  surely  ?" 

There  was  a  smile  of  peculiar  humor 
played  around  the  mouth  and  twinkled  in 
the  hazel  eyes  of  the  hale  old  gentleman, 
whose  crotchets  we  have  chronicled  as  ex- 
pressed by  himself.  Of  the  occasion  of  the 
conversation  we,  perchance,  should  have 
before  spoken;  and  therefore,  to  remedy 
our  neglect,  do  so  at  once.  Well,  the  scene 
was  the  parlor  of  a  substantial  farm-house, 
in  the  good  old  Bay  State ;  one  of  those  snug, 
spacious,  quaintly  picturesque  old  buildings, 
to  which  our  own  Geoffrey  Crayon  (all  health 
and  honor  to  him !)  can  alone  do  justice  in 
the  way  of  description,  and  which  an  artist 
has  but  to  chance  upon,  when  its  likeness 
will  incontinently  be  transferred  to  the 
columns  of  one  of  our  illustrated  news- 
papers. Tall  elms,  goodly  oaks,  the  maple, 
the  hickory,  and  swamp  willow  clustered 
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embowering  round  its  straggling  barns  and 
out-houses ;  bare  enough  now,  however,  in 
the  clear  sharp  breath  of  a  January  night 
And  of  all  good  nights  in  the  year,  that  on 
which  we  take  up  our  story  is  the  night  of 
the  New- Year's  day. 

A  merry  party  were  there  that  night 
around  the  hearth  of  Mr.  Be  van,  the  hale, 
hazel-eyed  old  gentleman  we  have  introduced 
to  the  reader.  A  couple  of  sons,  an  equal 
number  of  d  iughters,  all  wedded ;  and  some 
score  of  grandchildren,  from  the  ages  of 
Ave  to  five-and-twenty ;  three  old  friends  of 
the  family,  (two  of  whom  had  been  school- 
fellows with  their  host  full  sixty  years  ago ;) 
these,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  town 
visitors  from  the  good  city  of  Boston,  (in- 
cluding a  Londoner  of  some  three  weeks1 
transatlantic  experience,  all  wonder  and 
amusement  at  the  novelty  of  every  thing 
about  him,)  formed  the  guests  assembled. 
A  wood  fire  roared  and  crackled  up  the  spa- 
cious chimney  with  exultant  sound  ;  bright 
eyes  glaBced  demurely  or  shyly  in  its  light ; 
social  words  were  uttered ;  old  times  and 
by-gone  memories  recalled ;  and  all  was 
unmixed  happiness  and  good-will.  Close 
beside  the  rocking-chair  in  whi?h  the  old 
gentleman  (the  centre  of  the  group)  was 
seated,  his  hand  clasped  between  her  tiny 
plump  ones,  was  Mr.  Be  van's  favorite  grand- 
daughter Annie,  a  bright-eyed,  jetty- haired 
girl  of  ten  summers,  much  marvelling  at 
present  at  the  turn  the  conversation  had 
taken.  For  the  three  old  friends  had  gotten 
together,  and,  impelled  thereto  by  some  re- 
mark by  one  of  the  Boston  visitors,  lauda- 
tory of  the  times  we  live  in,  old  Mr.  Bevan 
had,  partly  in  jest  and  three  parts  in  earnest, 
run  on  a^  we  have  heretofore  recorded. 

"  Ghosts,  sir!  Why,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  you  believe  in  them,  sir,  do  you  I"  quoth 
the  Londoner,  with  a  stare  of  good-humored, 
round-eyed  curiosity. 

"And  why  not,  I  ask?"  replied  the  old 
gentleman.  "You  read  Shakspeare,  of  course? 
Well,  then,  *  if  nothing  is  or  is  not,  but  only 
as  we  regard  it?  as  Hamlet  says,  why  not 
credit  ghostly  visitations?  As  is  the  case 
with  witchcraft,  plenty  of  cases  are  on  record 
which  defy  us  to  square  them  by  rule,  and 
common  matter-of-fact.  So  mixed  up  with 
history  in  early  times  is  the  supernatural, 
that  we  cannot  separate  them  ;  and  all  ages 
are  prone  to  belief  in  it,  even  our  own.  But 
not  to  speak  of  whether  it  is  or  is  not,  I  want 


to  know  the  superior  advantage  of  negativ- 
ing and  barring  up  the  spirit-world  to  flights 
of  fancy  and  imagination.  We>need  not 
frighten  ourselves,  at  least  no  more  than  is 
desirable,  (for  it  is  pleasant  to  be  frightened 
sometimes.)  Now,  a  good  ghost-story  is  a 
good  thing;  and  he  who  can  conceive  or 
tell  one  is  worthy  an  amount  of  liking  equal 
to  the  merit  of  his  story.  Now,  /  have  a 
ghost-story  which  I  would  narrate,  but  that 
I  think  it  somewhat  too  sad  and  terrible  for 
a  New- Year's  night" 

"  Tell  it,  by  all  means  !n  and  "  Let's  have 
it  1"  were  the  exclamations  of  the  circle. 

"I  scarcely  know  whether  I  am  wise  in 
doing  so."  (Little  Annie  looked  up  timidly 
from  beneath  her  curls,  and  rubbed  he?  fair 
face  against  her  grandfather's  band.)  u  One 
thing  I  can  answer  for,  that  the  circum- 
stances I  relate  are  true ;  let  the  question 
of  whether  supernatural  or  not  be  settled  by 
you  as  you  will.  Mind,  I  do  not  tell  you 
what  /  think  about  it  Some  of  you  have 
heard  it  before,"  (his  old  friends  nodded,) 
"  but  as  many  are  present  who  have  not,  I'll 
tell  it  So  trim  the  lamp,  fill  all  your  glasses, 
hold  your  tongues,  and  listen." 


All  of  you  have  read  of  the  first  French 
Revolution.  All  of  you  know  something  of 
the  scenes  of  horror,  of  terror  and  dire  cruelty 
appertaining  to  that  most  terrible  time.  A 
dreadful  time  it  was !  which,  even  half  a  cen- 
tury elapsed,  the  world  has  not  done  shud- 
dering at  Yet  I  perceive  now  men,  even 
great  and  good  men,  are  busying  themselves 
in  finding  palliatives  for,  and  heroism  in,  the 
pitiless  monsters  produced  by  it  True, 
they  were  victims  as  well  as  scourges ;  suf- 
ferers as  well  as  infiictors ;  and  all  self-de- 
ceived from  first  to  last,  in  the  mad  hope  of 
swimming  through  seas  of  blood  to  a  pro- 
mised laud  of  liberty  and  happiness.  As 
such,  we  can  pity  the  fated  wretches.  But 
oh!  had  these  good  and  great  men  who 
write  history  lived  in  that  time,  and  seen 
with  their  own  visible,  actual  eyes  what  out- 
raged humanity  then  suffered,  sympathy  with 
their  kind  would  have  caused  them  to  cry 
out  horror  upon  the  cruel  men  of  that  dis- 
mal, dreadful  time.  It  is  of  an  episode 
(now  rendered  historical)  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  that  I,  an  eye-witness  of  it,  and 
now  a  gray-haired  man,  have  to  speak. 

It  was  upon  a  sultry  morning  of  July  the 
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29th,  1702,  and  all  Paris  was  astir  with  ex- 
pectation and  excitement;  for  on  that  day, 
fifteen  hundred  Marseilles,  journeying  from 
the  utmost  south  of  revolutionary  France, 
were  to  make  their  entrance  into  the  city. 
Summoned  with  sinister  intent  by  their 
deputy,  the  young,  brave,  rash  Barbaroux, 
under  pretext  of  sharing  at  the  federation 
of  the  14th  of  July,  (a  day  already  passed,) 
the  secret  and  unavowed  object  was  that  of 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  party  of  the 
Gironde  an  army  of  unscrupulous  and  reck- 
less men,  wherewith  to  overawe  all  opposing 
power,  whether  that  of  King,  Assembly,  or 
their  bitter  opponents,  and  final  conquerors 
and  executioners,  the  Jacobins. 

Swelled  and  surged  the  tumultuous  city 
and  stormy  populace,  like  an  unquiet  sea,  as, 
marching  in  rank  and  file,  the  Marseilles 
entered  by  the  quarter  St.  Antoine.  A  grim, 
black-browed  mass  of  men,  with  eyes  of  fire 
and  faces  bronzed  by  the  southern  sun,  dust- 
covered  and  travel  soiled,  and  strangely  arm- 
ed and  accoutred.  Scarcely  one  but  bore 
musket  and  sabre ;  yet  was  this  not  all,  for 
some  carried  axes,  some  scythes,  and  many 
the  pike — the  weapon  of  the  Revolution. 
The  sunlight  fell  on  the  green  boughs  they 
carried,  glittered  on  the  motley  array  of  arms, 
and  shone  on  the  blood-red  liberty  caps  of 
Phrygian  shape  won.  by  most  of  the  band. 
A  more  picturesque  spectacle  it  were  hard 
to  conceive;  and  when,  overall,  rose  the  grim 
measured  chant  of  that  hymn  or  march  of 
the  Marseillaise,*  which  took  its  name  from 
the  singers,  many  a  cheek  flushed  aud  heart 
throbbed  with  emotion  and  excitement.  Little 
thought  they  then,  perchance,  of  the  horrors 
destined  to  fullow  the  arrival  of  these  men  ! 

On  they  marched ;  applause  of  hand  and 
voice,  embracings  and  spoken  welcomes 
greeting  them  every  where,  as  they  thronged 
on  through  the  crowded  alleys  of  the  Quar- 
tier  Saint  Antoine.  All  passed  peaceably 
enough,  save  for  such  an  incident  as  the  one 
to  which  I  owed  my  knowledge  of  the  hero 
of  my  story. 

Gazing  on  the  marching  men,  I  stood 
among  the  lookers-on,  when  I  observed  the 


*  Rnuget  de  Lisle,  poet  and  composer  of  the 
Marseilluise,  very  narrowly  escaped  being  accom- 
panied to  death  by  his  own  song.  He  was  paved 
by  the  9th  Tbermidor,  which  consigned  Robespierre 
and  his  fellows  to  a  fate  they  had  merited  a  thou 
Band  fold. 


attention  of  one  of  the  troop  directed  toward 
me.  Eyeing  me  for  a  second  with  a  men- 
acing stare,  he  then  whispered  a  companion, 
and  immediately  afterwards  forced  his  way 
toward  me,  pointing  with  uplifted  pik(e 
toward  my  head.  I  recoiled,  and  the  crowd 
around  bent  their  gaze  on  me,  some  with 
wonder  or  stupid  fear,  others  apparently 
sharing  in  the  anger  of  the  Marseillais.  "See 
you  not,  citizen,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  latter, 
44  what  is  the  cause  of  the  virtuous  indignation 
of  our  brother-patriot  ?  Thou  wearest  a  rib- 
bon cockade,  as  do  the  infamous  aristocrats 
who  remain  among  us ;  the  enemies  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  people !" 

44  Change  it !  replace  it  with  a  woollen 
one !"  growled  the  mob  around. 

Taking  the  cockade  from  the  red  cap  of 
the  Marseillais,  extended  to  me  on  the  point 
of  his  pike,  I  complied  with  the  general  re- 
quest, and  thereby  satisfied  the  democratic 
purity  of  sentiment  existing  in  those  around 
me.  The  Marseillais  bent  his  bushy  eye- 
brows, and  bowing  his  head  in  token  of 
approval,  passed  on. 

44  Citizen,  who  and  what  art  thou  fw  de- 
manded a  young  man  by  my  side,  girt  round 
the  waist  by  a  tricolor  sash,  (denoting  a 
deputy  to  the  National  Assembly,)  and  whom 
I  had  remarked  as  being  one  of  the  first  and 
most  earnest  in  clamoring  for  the  removal 
of  the  obnoxious  cockade. 

44 1  am  an  American,  Citizen  !"  said  I, 
shortly. 

44An  American  !"  repeated  he.  "Ab,  had 
we  known  that,  we  should  not  have  doubted 
the  purity  of  thy  republicanism.  Accept  of 
my  apologies,  and  admit  me  to  thy  friend- 
ship. My  name  is  Adam  Lux.  I  am  a  Ger- 
man by  birth,  and  delegate  to  the  Assembly 
from  my  native  town  of  Mentz.  Now  tell 
me  of  thyself?" 

Gallic  enough  !  in  all  conscience,  thought 
I,  to  this  sudden  ofter  of  friendship.  How- 
ever, replying  with  all  fitting  courtesy,  I  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  him.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  he  was  handsome,  had  a 
fair,  frank,  earnest  face,  bright  curling  hair 
worn  long,  with  little  or  no  beard.  His  eyes 
were  blue,  and  gazing  on  them,  you  could 
read  at  once  the  excitability  and  impetuosity 
of  his  nature.  Such  was  Adam  Lux,olMentz; 
and  as  I  have  narrated,  such  was  his  self- 
made  introduction  to  me. 

Our  acquaintanceship,  thus  accidentally 
formed,  continued  and  increased,  and  we 
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speedily  became  intimates ;   scarcely  a  day 

gassing  without  his  visiting  me,  or  vice  versd. 
[uch  I  found  in  bis  political  sentiments  to 
admire  and  sympathize  with,  much  to  con- 
demn. A  true  child  of  the  age,  he  had  with 
others  hailed  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution  as 
a  light  emanating  from  heaven,  and  not,  as 
it  would  appear  to  have  hereafter  proved,  a 
lurid  ignis-fatuusfrom  the  nethermost  abyss. 
And  carried  onwards  by  the  turbid  stream  of 
events,  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  had  been 
so  warped  and  twisted  that  he  would  fain 
have  justified  the  ensuing  horrors  of  Septem- 
ber, under  plea  of  necessity  of  punishment 
for  the  "  enemies  of  the  people."  Influenced 
primarily  by  the  cold,  sneering  Mephisto- 
phelian  spirit  of  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  he 
beheld  in  the  upper  classes  the  tyrants,  oppres- 
sors, and  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  masses 
and  the  Revolution.  And  no  less  deluded 
by  the  pseudo-philosophic  Christianity  of 
Rousseau,  he  believed  in  nothing  less  than 
the  speedy  regeneration  of  mankind — with 
the  disappearance  of  social  distinctions,  the 
disappearance  also  of  misery  and  crime. 
Bright,  mad  hopes  were  they,  but  then  the 
madness  was  almost  universal ;  and  who  can 
wonder  at  a  hot-headed  young  man  of  seven- 
and- twenty,  with  brain  and  heart  a-flame 
with  the  lava- thought  of  that  time,  not  be- 
ing wiser  than  his  fellows  ? 

I  have  said  I  found  much  to  like  in  him ; 
indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  know  him  and  feel 
otherwise.  His  faults  of  political  creed, 
springing  from  his  convictions,  being  rather 
the  result  of  his  feelings  than  from  reflection, 
could  not  mar  his  qualities  of  bravery  and 
generosity.  I  (and  the  narrator  smiled) 
was  not  then  so  high  in  favor  with  Dame 
Fortune  as  I  may  now  claim  to  be,  and  more 
than  once  has  Adam  Lux  divided  with  me 
the  stipend  his  office  as  delegate  to  the  As- 
sembly procured  him.  I  loved  him,  too,  for 
his  enthusiasm.  At  the  mention  of  any  deed 
of  honorable  daring,  his  eye  would  light  up 
and  his  face  would  flush  ;  while  on  the  allu- 
sion to  any  act  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
he  would  set  his  teeth  together,  aud  for  a 
second  be  capable  of  murder  from  sheer 
sympathy.  Nor  must  I  forget  to  add  that 
the  imaginative  powers  of  his  ill-regulated 
mind  were  as  little  under  his  control  as  his 
social  creed.  With  all  the  skepticism  of  the 
age,  and  disbelief  in  what  was  then  denomi- 
nated priestcraft  and  conventional  formula, 
he  yet  possessed  a  fund  of  superstition.    At 


times  the  German  blood  from  which  he 
sprung  would  be  strongly  manifest  in  dreamy, 
half-morbid  musings  concerning  the  spirit- 
world,  which,  eschewing  all  revelation,  he 
would  people  according  to  his  fancy,  now 
with  bright,  now  with  sombre  images.  And 
this,  you  may  imagine,  had  also  its  attrac- 
tion for  me.  But  chiefest  of  all,  enthusiasm 
was  his  prevailing  characteristic ;  all  thoughts 
and  impressions  ran  into  extremes.  In  days 
of  great  social  changes  and  commotion,  what 
acts,  both  of  good  and  ill,  are  not  such  na- 
tures capable  of  1 

***** 

Twelve  months  had  passed ;  twelve  terrible 
months  for  France.  The  land  convulsed  and 
terror-stricken  throughout  ;  anarchy  and 
horror  every  where.  Civil  war  raged  round 
its  borders,  and  fierce  factions  contended 
within.  The  streets  of  Paris  had  run  red 
with  blood,  and  the  head  of  the  hapless 
Louis  (victim  for  the  crimes  of  a  generation 
of  kings)  had  fallen  beneath  the  guillotine 
at  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  And  now,  as 
was  then  said,  "the  Revolution,  like  Saturn, 
was  devouring  its  own  children ;"  the  long- 
breeding  and  inevitable  struggle  between  the 
two  parties,  the  Girondins  and  Mountain, 
had  virtually  ended  in  the  arrestment  of  the 
former. 

Sometimes  unable  to  quit  Paris,  (the 
attempt  might  have  resulted  in  death  as  a 
fugitive  "  suspect?)  at  others,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  unwilling  to  leave  the  theatre 
wherein  was  being  enacted  a  drama  of  such 
terrible  interest,  my  intimacy  with  Adam 
Lux  still  continued.  But  a  change  had 
come  across  his  fevered  brain  and  imagina- 
tion ;  the  ever-present  sight  of  death  had 
sickened  him ;  day  after  day  the  death-la- 
den tumbrils  rolled  dismally  by  with  their 
"  journees"  (batches)  of  victims,  to  the  never- 
pausing  guillotine  :  and  was  this  the  golden 
age  of  brotherhood  and  perfect  happiness 
he  had  pictured  to  himself?  Blood,  nothing 
but  blood !  Death  every  where — to  the 
young,  the  old,  the  fair,  the  brave,  the  wise. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  men  would  cry 
"Vive  le  Roi !"  as  a  passport  of  dismissal  from 
a  world  in  which  such  horrors  were  perpe- 
trated ?  With  this,  in  my  friend's  mind, 
would  be  combined  fits  of  despondency  to 
the  direst  degree,  insomuch  that  I  half  fancied 
his  reason  would  be  in  the  end  affected,  un- 
less, as  I  was  endeavoring  to  do,  I  could  in- 
duce him  to  accompany  me  in  flight  to  my 
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own  free  land.  Ah !  how  dear  was  it  to  me 
then,  in  imagination,  when  I  felt  that  per- 
chance I  might  never  see  it  more ! 

It  was  upon  the  night  of  the  thirteenth 
of  July,  1793,  (the  eve  of  that  day  which 
four  years  ago  witnessed  the  storming  of  the 
Bastile*)  that  I  sat  alone  in  my  attic  in  the 
Quartier  Latin.  A  sultry,  oppressive  day 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  wild,  blustering 
night;  no  moon  was  visible,  and  as  I  gazed 
forth  from  my  garret  window,  the  face  of 
the  heavens  was  all  obscured  by  a  heavy 
rack  of  clouds,  which  moved  rapidly  and 
continuously  athwart  the  whole  horizon. 
The  wind,  blowing  in  fitful  gusts,  made  a 
dismal  soughing  and  sighing  among  the  tall 
chimney-stacks  and  steep-roofed  gables  of 
the  students1  quarter.  I  was  all  alone,  too 
far  up  to  note  aught  that  might  occur  in  the 
streets  below,  even  had  it  been  practicable 
from  my  window.  The  rooms  beneath  were 
tenanted  by  a  motley  assemblage,  chiefly  of 
artisans  and  students,  (or  those  who  passed 
as  such,)  often  disorderly  enough ;  but  now, 
save  an  occasional  tramping  up  or  down  the 
staircase  common  to  the  house,  I  heard 
nothing;  indeed,  the  rising  of  the  wind 
would  have  prevented  it.  My  mind  was 
unquiet  as  the  element  without.  Thoughts 
of  my  home  across  the  wide  waters  of  the 
Atlantic ;  of  all  the  scenes  I  had  witnessed 
in  the  revolutionary  drama;  of  what  it 
would  end  in,  and  whether  I  should  live  to 
think  and  speak  of  these  things  as  bygone ; 
all  this,  and  more,  thronged  in  my  brain, 
till  wearied  out,  both  in  mind  and  body,  I 
sought  in  care-killing  sleep  a  temporary 
oblivion  from  all.  Uneasily  I  lay  for  some 
time,  listening  to  the  wind,  and  now  driving 
rain  dashing  against  the  rickety  casement, 
until  the  monotony  of  the  sound  had  its 
effect,  and  lulled  me  to  slumber. 

I  might  have  slept  an  hour  or  more, 
when  a  clamoring  at  the  door  awakened  me. 

u  Open !  open  to  me,  my  friend ;  'tis  I !" 

I  sprang  out  of  bed,  recognizing  the  voice 
of  Adam  Lux,  and  admitted  him.  He  half 
staggered,  half  rushed  into  the  room,  flung 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  bade  me  secure  the 
door. 

With  words  of  inquiry  at  the  terror  his 
accent  betrayed,  I  did  so,  and  with  some 
little  difficulty  struck  a  light  and  ignited  the 
candle.  And  then  never  did  I  see  a  more 
appalled  countenance  than  the  one  pre- 
gented  to  my  gaze  I    His  features  were  actu- 


ally livid,  his  teeth  clashed  together;  the 
muscles  of  his  face  were  rigid ;  his  long,  light 
hair,  dank  with  rain,  hung  about  his  face ; 
and  his  whole  form,  wet  also,  shuddered  from 
head  to  foot,  so  much  so  that  the  very  table 
against  which  he  leant  vibrated. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  calm  and 
reassure  him  sufficiently  to  hope  for  a  ra- 
tional reply.  Anticipating  that  he  had  been 
beset,  or  that  his  life  was  in  danger  from  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  I  pressed  him  to 
narrate  what  had  occurred. 

"  Not  that !  not  that !"  said  he,  as  I  gave 
utterance  to  my  suspicions ;  "it  is  no  fear 
for  life  I  have,  or  for  safety.  Frank  Be  van, 
I  have  " — and  here  In  again  shuddered  as  if 
smitten  by  the  palsy — "  I  have  this  night 
seen  face  to  face  something  which  was  not 
of  this  world  l" 

I  looked  doubtful,  fearing  for  his  sanity, 
and  he  saw  it 

"  Listen  to  me  I1'  he  said ;  and  after  seve- 
ral attempts  and  failures  at  narration,  each 
time  interrupted  by  a  paroxysm  of  the  same 
overwhelming  horror  he  had  manifested  oa 
his  arrival,  he,  with  frequent  pauses,  com- 
menced : 

"I  had  left  the  Jacobins  early,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  tumult — Ha  I  you  know  not 
that,  perchance  !     Marat  is  assassinated  !" 

"  Marat  assassinated  !"  cried  I,  in  wonder 
at  the  news. 

44  Killed,  and,  as  we  hear,  by  a  woman  I" 
said  he. 

Repressing  my  own  astonishment,  and: a 
quick,  burning  feeling  of  fierce  exultation  at 
the  death  of  so  atrocious  a  monster,  I  let 
him  continue,  wondering  the  more  at  the 
apparent  little  regard  he  afforded  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  I  knew  full  well,  would 
have  affected  him  in  the  highest  degree* 
He  went  on : 

"  I  left  the  club,  ray  temples  throbbing 
with  a  sick,  mad  headache,  and,  wearied  out 
by  the  turmoil  and  my  own  illness,  went 
home,  and  straight  to  bed.  There  I  could  not 
sleep,  and  I  lay  hot  and  feverish  and  half- 
mad  till  close  on  midnight;  a  thousand 
hurried,  incoherent,  terrible  imaginings  pass- 
ing through  my  brain  with  such  rapidity 
that  I  almost  feared  delirium  was  upon  me. 
At  last  they  all  merged  into  one  strange, 
intense,  fierce  yearning  to  wander  forth  mid 
the  rain  and  the  night  So  earnest  and 
urgent  was  the  impression,  that  it  seemed 
as  though  some  spirit  were  forcing,  prompt- 
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wg  me  on  to  it  Combating  it  in  vain,  I  at 
last  rose,  threw  on  my  clothes,  and  obeying 
the  impulse,  issued  forth.  The  streets  were 
all  dark  and  wet;  the  house  fronts  stood 
eut  murky  and  black  in  front  of  the  troubled 
sky ;  and  the  blustering  wind-flaw  swept 
fiercely  down  the  narrow  lanes  as  I  hurried 
on,  apparently  impelled  by  no  effort  of  vo- 
lition, but,  as  I  have  said,  constrained  by 
some  overwhelming  power.  The  rain  drift- 
ed against  me  with  violence,  slant-wise,  wet- 
ting me  throughout;  still  on  I  went,  taster 
and  faster.  Few  pedestrians  are  abroad  in 
revolutionary  Paris  after  midnight;  what 
few  [  met  might  turn  and  gaze  after  me  in 
the  darkness;  I  noticed  it  not,  but  held  on, 
unconscious  whither  my  steps  tended.  Sud- 
denly I  issued  forth  upon  the  RueSt.tlonore ; 
I  was  close  upon  the  Place  de  la  Revolution ! 
Was  this  the  goal  to  which  I  was  so  irre- 
sistibly impelled  ? 

"Black  and  sinister-looking  under  the 
canopy  of  midnight,  rose  up  the  form  and 
frame-work  of  the  guillotine,  the  spirit  of  the 
Place.  I  stood  beneath  the  scaffold,  gazing 
fixedly  upon  it.  The  strong,  uncontrollable 
impulse  which  had  brought  me  thither  was 
gone,  and  in  its  stead  an  appalled,  vague 
terror  of  something  about  to  happen,  which 
must  come,  and  could  not  be  shunned,  had 
succeeded.  Fear  was  upon  me  to  the  last 
degree ;  fear  of  I  knew  not  what.  Even  as 
I  stood  thus  gazing,  terror-stricken  and  be- 
wildered, unable  to  quit  the  spot,  I  saw, 
through  the  dark  night  and  the  rain,  the 
figure  of  a  man  apparently  issuing  from 
a  farther  corner  of  the  square,  and  coming 
towards  me.  Determined  by  a  violent  effort 
to  wrest  myself  from  the  nameless  fear  which 
mastered  me,  I  resolved  to  speak  to  him. 
He  drew  nearer,  passed  swiftly  by,  close  by 
my  side,  his  face  turned  full  upon  me ;  and 
then,  O  great  Heavens !  I  saw " 

"  What !  in  Heaven's  name  ?" 

44  My  own  features,  face  to  face !  Alike 
we  were  in  countenance  and  demeanor,  save 
that  in  its  face  was  a  fixed,  rigid,  awful  stare, 
which  made  my  blood  run  dull.  O  God  ! 
the  intense  horror  of  that  moment  1  But 
for  a  second  and  it  was  gone,  passed,  vanished 
into  the  wild  midnight;  and  I,  mad,  frantic 
with  terror,  tied  on  and  on  till  I  came  hither 

to  you  as  you  now  see  mel" 

•  *  *  ,  *  * 

Vain  was  the  attempt  to  represent  to  him 
(hat  the  spectre  was  but  the  result  of  his 


own  diseased  and  excited  imagination.  His 
faith  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he  regarded 
it  as  the  forerunner  of  his  speedily-approach- 
ing death.  From  sympathy  I  entreated  him 
to  remain  with  me  at  least  for  some  days,  to 
which  he  willingly  consented. 

All  Paris  on  the  morrow  resounded  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Marat  Ren- 
dered a  matter  of  history  as  it  now  is,  I  need 
not  particularize  the  event  more  closely  than 
by  stating  that  on  the  evening  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  Marat,  while  sitting  in  a  slipper-bath 
at  his  own  house,  had  been  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  the  heroio  Charlotte  Corday,  with 
whose  fate,  however,  that  of  the  hero  of  my 
story  is  so  strangely  blended. 

Adam  Lux,  sympathetic  and  imaginative, 
was  agitated  with  extreme,  admiring  wonder 
at  the  incident;  his  admiration  mounted  to 
enthusiasm.  Therefore  was  it,  that  (three 
days  past)  on  the  following  Wednesday  we 
found  ourselves  struggling  amid  a  dense 
crowd  in  the  essay  to  enter  the  thronged 
walls  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  wherein  the 
trial  of  Charlotte  Corday  was  in  progress. 
Many  were  the  exclamations  of  astonishment^ 
of  rage  and  of  admiration  from  the  excitable 
Parisian  populace,  as  the  mob  swayed  to  and 
fro  around  the  avenues  to  the  building.  Our 
attempt  was  a  vain  one,  even  when  my  com- 
panion attempted  to  avail  himself  of  his  title 
of  national  deputy  ;  admission  through  such 
a  crowd  was  impossible.  The  only  resource 
therefore  left,  to  satisfy  our  baffled  curiosity, 
was  to  be  present  at  the  execution.  And  truly 
the  sunset  of  that  day  witnessed  a  piteous 
and  memorable  sight ;  one  which  i  can  even 
now  conjure  up  clear  and  distinct,  as  though 
of  occurrence  yesterday.  Forth  came  the 
dismal  tumbrel  from  the  Conciergerie  prison 
gate  into  a  city  all  astir  with  expectation ;  and 
there,  clothed  in  the  red  garment  of  a  doomed 
murderess,  sat  the  hapless,  beautiful  avenger 
of  outraged  humanity,  Charlotte  Corday. 
For  she  was  very  beautiful ;  of  a  stately,  no- 
ble figure ;  and  her  fair,  full,  calm  face,  gazed 
upon  by  all  eyes,  spoke  a  thousand  unuttera- 
ble thoughts,  but  peaceful  and  dread  less  all. 
And  yet  she  journeyed  to  her  death ;  she, 
not  yet  five-and-twenty !  It  was  a  spectacle  of 
awe  and  pity — that  young  girl  passing  along 
so  tranquil  and  fearlessly  to  the  keen,  cruel 
edge  of  the  guillotine.  The  populace  around 
were  variously  affected.  Some  with  blanched 
cheeks  bared  their  heads  in  reverence ;  some 
wept ;  others,  forming  the  majority,  yelled 
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and  shouted  in  savage  exultation.  Indiffer- 
ent to  all  she  seemed,  and  the  cart  moved  on. 

"She  is  very  beautiful,"  said  I.  "Oh! 
Adam,  what  think  you  of  this  ?  Is  it  not  a 
cruel  deed  P 

u  Greater  than  Brutus,"  said  he,  "  is  she, 
and  it  were  beautiful  to  die  with  her !"  I 
looked  at  him,  as,  with  eyes  sparkling  and 
face  flushed  with  enthusiasm,  he  spoke. 

u  You  scarcely  regard  your  safety  in  say- 
ing it,"  said  L 

u  I  care  not  P  he  cried ;  "  follow,  follow,  in 
Heaven's  name !  Let  us  keep  up  with  the 
art!" 

Arrived  at  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  (I 
taw  a  shudder  pass  through  my  friend's  body 
from  head  to  foot,  in  spite  of  his  enthusiasm,) 
the  whole  square  was  filled  by  a  moving 
mass;  even  the  house-tops  and  roofs  dis- 
played occupants.  Yet  that  fair,  doomed  face 
Hill  wears  the  same  tranquil,  inexplicable 
fmile.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  flashed 
brightly  on  the  guillotine  knife,  and  shone 
Eke  a  glory  on  her  face  and  hair  as  she 
mounted  the  scaffold.  The  crowd,  till  then 
undulating  and  murmuring,  held  their  breath 
with  awe.  There  was  a  brief  pause,  during 
which,  according  to  their  custom,  the  execu- 
tioners proceeded  to  bind  her  feet.  At  first 
the  resisted  this,  manifesting  indignation  at 
the  supposed  insult ;  but  on  a  short  explana- 
tion being  vouchsafed,  submitted  with  cheer- 
fill  assent.  Her  neckerchief  is  then  removed ; 
a  flush  of  outraged  womanly  modesty  dyes 
for  a  moment  neck  and  face  with  crimson ; 
she  is  bound,  placed  beneath  the  fatal  instru- 
ment, and  with  harsh  jar  the  swift  knife  falls, 
and  with  it  the  noble,  beautiful  head  of  the 

•layer  of  Marat. 

•  *  *  *  * 

a  Adam  Lux  accompanied  me  homewards, 
his  enthusiasm  amounting  to  delirium.  In 
vain  did  I  essay  to  calm  him ;  all  his  talk  was 
of  her  whose  death  we  had  witnessed.  That 
Bight,  quitting  me,  he  hastened  to  pour  forth 
the  thoughts  of  his  heated  brain  in  an  "Apo- 
theosis of  Charlotte  Corday  ;"  almost  a  hymn 
of  adoration  to  her  memory ;  proposing  the 
erection  of  her  statue,  with,  for  inscription, 
the  words  which  had  sprung  spontaneously 
to  his  lips  on  seeing  her,  "  Greater  than  Bru- 
iw.n  Heedless,  reckless  of  personal  danger, 
though  warned  by  myself  and  others,  he  de- 
termined on  printing  and  publishing  the  fatal 


document  The  sure,  certain  result,  who  has 
not  anticipated  ?  Its  appearance  was  but  the 
signal  for  his  arrest,  and  arrest  and  condem- 
nation were  one  and  the  same  thin  <j  at  a  bar 
where  Fouquier  Tinville  was  public  accuser. 
And  now,  last  scene  of  all,  my  story  draws 
speedily  to  a  close. 

A  day  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of 
November  saw  me  once  more  in  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution,  but  Adam  Lux  was  no 
longer  by  my  side.  I  had  came  at  his  re- 
quest to  see  him  die.  Aloft  he  stood  in  the 
death-cart  with  his  fellow-victims,  their  jour- 
ney and  life  to  end  at  the  guillotine.  The 
long  time  he  had  passed  in  prison  had  fear- 
fully changed  him ;  his  body  was  emaciated, 
his  face  haggard,  his  eyes  bright  with  a  wild 
lustre,  not  of  reason.  I  had  heard  (for  en- 
trance to  the  prison  was  denied  me)  that  he 
had  taken  no  food  for  three  weeks.*  Yet 
he  recognized  me,  and  as  he  bent  his  head  in 
acknowledgment  of  my  presence,  (his  arms 
being  bound  forbade  other  movement,)  I  saw 
and  knew  involuntarily,  by  the  strange,  in- 
tense, meaning  glance  of  his  eyes,  that  his 
mind  for  a  moment  dwelt  upon  that  fearful 
night  of  the  thirteenth  of  July,  the  night 
wherein  he  had  encountered  or  imagined  the 
appearance  of  his  spectral  self.  The  cart 
reached  the  scaffold.  First  one  was  he  to  leap 
down  and  mount  to  the  guillotine.  He  de- 
clared that  "  he  died  for  Charlotte  Corday, 
and  with  great  joy,"  and  that  he  hoped  to 
join  her  in  another  world ;  and  then  the  axe 
clanked  down,  and  head  and  life  were  sent 
away  together  1 

A  few  brief  weeks  from  that  time  saw  me 
bounding  over  the  glad  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, my  face  and  heart  turned  homewards, 
leaving  France  and  revolutionary  horrors  far 
behind,  never,  never  to  return. 


"  I  suspect  your  friend  was  a  bit  of  a  luna- 
tic, Mr.  Bevan,"  quoth  the  Londoner;  "nev- 
ertheless, the  story  isn't  a  bad  one." 

44  Well,  I  don't  say  ho  was  not,"  said  the 
narrator ;  "  tho  complaint  was  common  in 
those  days !" 

As  for  tho  latter  part  of  the  assertion  of 
our  friend  the  cockney,  all  we  can  say  is,  that 
we  hoj>e  the  public  will  be  of  his  opinion. 
_^______^_ , — . — — .  —         * 

*  So  stated  in  documents  of  the  time. 
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Wb  expressly  disclaim  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  M.  L.  Ardeche,  or  his  book.  The 
one  is  a  conceited  Frenchman,  the  other  a 
farrago  of  careless,  exaggerated,  and  absurd 
statements;  and  the  reader  must  not  be 
surprised  if  we  should  never  again  allude 
to  the  work.  It  has  already  accomplished 
its  mission,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in 
recalling  to  our  memory  thoughts  and  facts 
which  it  does  not,  and  could  not,  itself  sug- 
gest 

The  life  of  Napoleon  has  never  yet  been 
written  by  one  who  was  qualified  to  write 
it  The  thousand  and  one  memoirs,  bio- 
graphies, and  vindications  which  have 
proceeded  from  French  pens  are  never 
elaborate,  seldom  correct,  and  always  preju- 
diced. Yet  Las  Casas,  Gourgaud,  and  Cam- 
baceres  are  as  impartial,  and,  in  their  mat- 
ter-of-fact, as  reliable  as  their  rivals  across 
the  channel.  Truly  unfortunate  was  it  for 
le  petit  caporal,  that  the  most  illustrious 
hands  into  which  his  character  fell  should 
have  been  those  of  Scott,  Alison,  and  Lock- 
hart  Of  all  civilized  beings  in  the  two 
hemispheres,  cceteris  paribus,  an  English 
Tory  is  the  least  able,  by  circumstance  or 
education,  to  write  an  impartial  life  of  Na- 
poleon. Scott's  ponderous  octavos  are  now 
viewed,  even  by  those  who  sympathize 
with  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  written, 
as  a  hasty  and  injudicious  compilation  from 
all  the  distorted  newspaper  reports  and 
lying  memoirs  which  then  scummed  the 
troubled  sea  of  Albemarle  street  Passing 
over  a  succeeding  interregnum,  which  Lock- 
hart  and  his  followers  in  vain  essayed  to 
fill,  we  come  to  Mr.  Alison,  the  best  known 
and  the  last  writer  of  eminence  who  has 
attempted  the  history  of  Europe  during 
that  brief  reign  of  hell  on  earth,  which 
comprised  Napoleon's  fearfully  dramatic 
course  through  life.  Now,  nobody  ques- 
tions the  industry  of  Mr.  Alison,  or  the 
merits  of  his  style,  but  his  veracity  is  more 
than  suspicious.    His  entire    chapter  on 


America  was  proved,  some  years  since,  by 
an  able  writer  in  this  Review,  to  be  a  tissue 
of  falsehood  and  sophistry  from  beginning 
to  end.  And,  without  entering  upon  a 
lengthy  digression  from  our  main  object,  it 
is  evident  a  priori  that  Mr.  Alison  never 
could  have  extended  to  France  and  Napo- 
leon the  candor  which  he  has  denied  to 
the  United  States. 

Yet  the  views  of  Scott  and  Alison  hare 
been  received  without  hesitation  and  with- 
out inquiry  in  the  very  quarter  where  they 
should  have  encountered  the  utmost  se- 
verity of  acute  and  unbiased  criticism. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  contemptible  libel 
upon  Washington  which,  a  few  years  since, 
disgraced  the  pages  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, will  not  wonder  that  English  writeis 
should  have  been  far  more  unscrupulous  in 
their  treatment  of  an  enemy  whose  charac- 
ter was  by  no  means  unimpeachable,  and 
who  had  inspired  throughout  England  a 
degree  of  fear  and  hatred  unparalleled  since 
the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Bat 
it  is  passing  strange  that  we  should  have 
received  their  statements  with  such  ready 
credulity.  America  was  the  only  civilised 
nation  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  able  to 
pronounce  a  just  verdict  in  the  case  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  vs.  Napoleon.  To  pronounce 
that  verdict  was  a  duty  which  she  owed  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity,  and  we 
cannot  but  feel  the  most  indignant  shame 
when  we  regard  the  weakness  and  servility 
which  she  has  actually  displayed.  And 
here  much  might  be  said  to  show  that 
British  Free  Trade  has  coiled  its  benumb- 
ing embraces  almost  as  closely  round  our 
intellectual  as  our  commercial  independ- 
ence; that  we  obtain  our  thoughts  from 
English  presses  as  extensively,  though  not 
as  palpably,  as  we  import  our  cutlery  from 
English  forges,  having  alike  the  full  ben- 
efit of  the  "  cheapest  market"  in  both  cases. 
John  Bull  is  now  more  politic  than  of  old. 
Formerly  he  sent  us  bayonets — and   he 
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viewed  has  arisen.  With  the  laws  of  war 
and  apparent  expediency  it  was  in  perfect 
consonance,  and  no  one  certainly  will  insist 
on  judging  it  by  those  of  Christianity.    We 

frant  that,  in  some  sense,  the  massacre  at 
affa  was  a  deed  revolting  to  all  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature.  But  it  was  one  of 
the  many  horrors  which  war  naturally  en- 
genders, and  for  which  Napoleon  was  about 
as  much  to  blame  as  General  Taylor  for 
the  human  suffering  consequent  on  the 
battle  of  Palo  Alto.  Turn  we  now  to  the 
second  charge. 

No  passage  in  the  life  of  Napoleon  has 
excited  such  extensive  and  abhorrent  indig- 
nation as  the  execution  of  the  Due  d'En- 
ghien ;  and  yet  none  is  so  imperfectly  elu- 
cidated. -  No  efforts  have  been  able  to 
pierce  the  dark  mystery  which  enfolds  it, 
and  the  defenders  of  Napoleon  are  almost 
equally  divided  between  two  suppositions  : 
that  Enghien  was  executed  by  the  positive 
orders  of  Napoleon,  or  without  them,  and 
in  opposition  to  his  intentions.  Headley, 
with  his  usual  accuracy,  has  adopted  the 
first  theory,  without  even  admitting  that 
there  is  any  room  for  doubt  in  the  matter. 
We  quote  a  portion  of  his  remarks : 

u  In  the  midst  of  his  (Napoleon's)  vast  prepara- 
tion for  a  descent  upon  England,  he  was  informed 
of  a  plot  to  assassinate  him  and  place  a  Bourbon 

on  the  throne. Georges  himself, 

after  much  trouble,  was  taken,  and  he,  with 
other  inferior  conspirators,  confessed  the  plot,  and 
acknowledged  that  'the  prince*  was  expected 
from  Kngland  to  head  the  conspiracy ;  but  this 
prince  was  not  to  be  found.  ....  With  his 
usual  watchfulness,  Napoleon  began  to  inquire 
about  the  exiled  princes,  and  being  told  that  one 
was  at  Ettenheim,  near  Strasbourg,  he  immediate- 
ly dispatched  a  spy  to  watch  his  movement"*,  for 
he  did  not  doubt  that  every  Bourbon  was  in  the 
conspiracy.  This  spy  reported  that  General  Du- 
mourier,  another  old  but  exiled  general,  was  with 
the  prince.    This  mistake  decided  Napoleon  to 

arrest  him He  winked  to  destroy 

some  Bourbon  prince,  and  had  determined  to  exe- 
cute the  first  that  fell  into  his  hands.  To  be  way- 
laid and  shot  like  a  dog  by  Bourbon  princes  en- 
raged him  so  that  the  voice  of  justice  could  not  be 
heard.  .  .  .  Said  he :  ( The*e  Bourbons  fancy 
that  they  may  shed  my  blood  like  that  of  some 
wild  animal,  and  yet  my  blood  is  quite  as  precious 
as  theirs.  I  will  repay  them  the  alarm  with 
which  they  seek  to  inspire  me.  I  pardon  Moreau 
the  weakness  and  errors  to  which  he  is  urged  b) 
stupid  jealousy ;  but  I  will  pitilessly  shoot  the  very 
first  of  these  princes  who  shall  fall  into  my  hands. 
I  will  teach  inem  with  what  sort  of  a  man  they 
have  to  deal.'  In  a  spirit  of  fierce  retaliation 
and  rage,  and  to  stop  for  ever  the  plotting*  of 


these  royal  assassins,  he  determined  to  make  a 
terrible  example  of  one,  and  the  young  Duke 
d'Engbien  fell.  .  .  .  This  was  not  the  cold- 
blooded act  of  a  cruel  man,  but  a  crime  commit- 
ted in  passion  by  a  spirit  inflamed  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  bei*n  outraged  by  those  from 
whom  better  things  were  to  have  been  expected." 

If  Mr.  Headley  had  read  half  the  works 
to  which  he  refers  in  his  preface,  he  would 
have  seen  reason  for  a  very  different  version 
of  Napoleon's  motives.     When  Enghien's 
death  was  first  communicated  to  the  First 
Consul,  he  expressed  both  anger  and  aston- 
ishment, severely  blaming  the  court  for 
their  haste.     To  ascribe  this   conduct  to 
hypocrisy  is  consonant  neither  with  reason 
nor    with    Bonaparte's   known   character. 
Instead  of  practising  the  habitual  dissimu- 
lation of  which  he  has  been  accused,  it  was 
a  part  of  his  established  policy  to  avow 
deeds  like  that  under  consideration  openly 
and  boldly.     We  know  that  he  is  often  said 
to   have    resolved  upon  Enghien's  death, 
and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  of 
Josephine  and  the  urgent  representations  of 
Cambaceres,   Berthier,   and   Savary.     But 
this  version  depends  upon  notoriously  insuf- 
ficient authority,  and  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  statements  of  those  who  should 
have  been  most  familiar  with  the  correct 
details  of  the  affair.     Real  and  the  Duke 
of  Rovigo  declare  positively  that  Napoleon 
never  knew  of  the  execution  till  the  morn- 
ing after  it,  and  expressed  the  greatest  in- 
dignation at  the  intelligence.     In  a  subse- 
quent conversation   with   Joseph,   he   ob- 
served :  "  It  would  have  been  noble  to  par- 
don a  prince  who,  in  plotting  against  me, 
avait  fait  son  metier.      He  was  young, 
would  have  become  attached  to  me  and 
better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  France., 
and  would  have  ended  by  entering  my  ser- 
vice :  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  have 
had  the  descendant  of  the  great  (Jonde  for 
my  aid-de-camp."     It  is  true  that  Napoleon, 
in  his  will,  speaks  very  differently  of  the 
matter,  saying :    "  I  ordered  the  Duke  of 
Enghien  to  be  arrested  and  executed  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  for  the  safety,  the 
honor,  and  the  welfare  of  the  French  na- 
tion.     Under  the   same    circumstances  I 
should  act  in  the  same  way.     The  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Enghien  is  to  be  imputed  to 
those  who  plotted  in  London  against  the 
life  of  the  First  Consul."     An  explanation 
of  this  inconsistency  is  not,  however,  want- 
ing.   Savary  declares  that  Napoleon,  even 
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less  of  usurpers — the  bloodiest  of  murder- 
ers— the  basest  of  dissimulators ;  in  a  word, 
the  Napoleon  of  Scott  and  Alison — could 
he  have  inspired  such  enthusiastic  and  yet 
enduring  affection  among  the  very  people 
who  had  writhed  for  twenty  years  under 
his  iron  heel  ?  Common  sense  answered, 
No. 

But  more,  much  more,  was  needed  to 
strengthen  the  conviction  which,  if  it  looked 
and  moved  towards  truth,  was  yet  dazzled, 
tardy,  and  half  awake.  We  commenced 
historical  researches,  which  grew  more  and 
more  absorbing  as  they  were  extended. 
Ever}'  alcove,  every  shelf  in  the  libraries  of 

W College    and    the   University   of 

N was  successively  explored   by  our 

eager  eyes,  and  every  volume  which  seemed 
likely  to  cast  a  ray  even  upon  "  the  salient 
angles  of  our  thought"  was  summarily  ap- 
propriated. Our  little  chamber,  in  the 
third  floor  of  sundry  tottering  barracks,  by 

courtesy  yclept  College,  became  a 

perfect  hclluo  of  moth-eaten  memoirs,  dusty 
pamphlets,  and  corpulent  octavos;  some 
fresh  from  the  press,  and  rejoicing  in  their 
bright  morocco;  others  with  the  dusky 
honors  of  antiquity  thick  upon  their  leaves, 
and  redolent  of  that  peculiar  odor  imparted 
bv  aire  and  stale  leather  bindings.  These 
we  read,  re-read,  and  compared  at  frequent 
intervals,  for  two  years.  And  not  to  weary 
our  readers,  the  light  which  at  last  dawned 
upon  this  chaos  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
steady  conviction  that  the  true  life  of  Na- 
poleon was  yet  to  be  written,  and  written 
by  an  American ;  a  conviction  which,  un- 
like many  other  contemporary  theories,  has 
endured  the  fiery  test  of  years,  and  the 
calmer  reflection  which  they  bring.  We 
claim  no  infallibility,  but  without  incurring 
the  charge  of  presumption,  we  may  venture 
to  sketch  a  bare  outline  of  our  views,  leav- 
ing it  to  be  filled,  in  case  of  need,  by  abler 
pencils  than  our  own. 

Before  we  can  do  this,  however,  the 
reader  must  be  pioneered  through  sundry 
obstacles,  in  themselves  insignificant,  but 
invested  with  the  sanctity  of  age  and  com- 
mon consent.  So  venerable  indeed  are 
they,  that  one  or  two  recent  defenders  of 
the  Emperor  have  endeavored  to  construct 
a  theory  which  should  harmonize  with, 
rather  than  expel  them.  The  statements 
on  which  they  depend  have  indeed  been 
unanswerably  refuted,  but  mainly  by  ob- 


scure and  almost  forgotten  writers,  or  by 
those  whose  researches  were  too  recondite 
to  permeate  the  mass  of  readers  with  their 
results.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  three  alleged  crimes,  which 
have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  furnish- 
ing something  like  a  tangible  ground  for 
popular  prejudice.  These  are  the  massacre 
at  Jaffa,  the  infringement  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  the  execution  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien.  Upon  each  of  these  we  pro- 
pose to  offer  a  few  remarks.  Here  it  maj 
be  well  to  observe  that,  in  conducting  the 
researches  whose  results  in  a  very  con- 
densed form  appear  below,  we  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  invariable  supposition  that 
French  testimony — the  honesty  and  intelli- 
gence of  witnesses  being  supposed  equal- 
was  as  reliable  in  respect  to  prejudice  as 
English,  and,  with  reference  to  probable 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  rather 
more  so.  The  difference  is,  in  fact,  not  un- 
like that  which  would  exist  between  one 
biography  of  Washington  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  another  by  General  Bur- 
goyne. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  the  butchery  at 
Jaffa,  in  some  form.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not,  we  shall  repeat  the  lead- 
ing circumstances.  During  Napoleon's 
campaign  in  Egypt,  his  army  was  embar- 
rassed by  an  unusual  number  of  prisoners. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  latter,  they  were 
set  free  upon  their  parole  not  to  bear  arms 
against  France  for  a  stipulated  time,  and  to 
proceed  to  Bagdad.  Long  ere  that  time 
had  elapsed,  the  Arabs  were  recaptured  in 
the  very  act  of  violating  their  solemn  pro- 
mises. Under  these  circumstances,  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  called  to  decide  the  grave 
question  which  now  arose  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  prisoners.  To  retain  them 
was,  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  im- 
practicable; to  release  them  would  have 
been  to  send  a  powerful  reinforcement,  fa- 
miliar with  the  position,  and  perhaps  with 
the  designs  of  the  French,  to  the  approach- 
ing army  of  the  Sultan.  The  prisoners, 
too,  had  forfeited  by  their  own  act  the 
claim  which  they  would  otherwise  have  to 
mercy.  So  argued  the  council,  and  the 
Egyptians  were  accordingly  executed.  It 
is  from  the  wholesale  nature  of  this  execu- 
tion, and  not  from  any  conviction  of  its  in- 
justice, that  the  horror  with  which  it  is 
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viewed  lias  arisen.  With  the  laws  of  war 
and  apparent  expediency  it  was  in  perfect 
consonance,  and  no  one  certainly  will  insist 
on  judging  it  by  those  of  Christianity.  We 
grant  that,  in  some  sense,  the  massacre  at 
Jaffa  was  a  deed  revolting  to  all  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature.  But  it  was  one  of 
the  many  horrors  which  war  naturally  en- 
genders, and  for  which  Napoleon  was  about 
as  much  to  blame  as  General  Taylor  for 
the  human  suffering  consequent  on  the 
battle  of  Palo  Alto.  Turn  we  now  to  the 
second  charge. 

No  passage  in  the  life  of  Napoleon  has 
excited  such  extensive  and  abhorrent  indig- 
nation as  the  execution  of  the  Due  d'En- 
ghien ;  and  yet  none  is  so  imperfectly  elu- 
cidated.    No  efforts  have   been  able  to 
pierce  the  dark  mystery  which  enfolds  it, 
and  the  defenders  of  Napoleon  are  almost 
equally  divided  between  two  suppositions  : 
that  Enghien  was  executed  by  the  positive 
orders  of  Napoleon,  or  without  them,  and 
in  opposition  to  his  intentions.    Headley, 
with  bis  usual  accuracy,  has  adopted  the 
first  theory,  without  even   admitting  that 
there  is  any  room  for  doubt  in  the  matter. 
We  quote  a  portion  of  his  remarks : 

"To  the  midst  of  his  (Napoleon's)  vast  prepara- 
tion for  a  descent  upon  England,  he  was  informed 
of  a  plot  to  assassinate  him  and  place  a  Bourbon 

on  the  throne. Georges  himself, 

after  mnch  trouble,  was  taken,  and  he,  with 
ether  inferior  conspirators,  confessed  the  plot,  and 
acknowledged  that  'the  prince*  was  expected 
from  Kngland  to  bead  the  conspiracy ;  but  this 
prince  was  not  to  be  found.  ....  With  his 
aual  watchfulness,  Napoleon  began  to  inquire 
about  the  exiled  princes,  and  being  told  that  one 
tu  at  Etteoheim,  near  Strasbourg,  he  immediate- 
ly dispatched  a  spy  to  watch  his  movement'*,  for 
it  did  not  doubt  that  every  Bourbon  was  in  the 
conspiracy.  This  spy  reported  that  General  Du- 
tooorier,  another  old  but  exiled  general,  was  with 
tin  prince.    This  mistake  decided  Napoleon  to 

■rest  him. He  vrithed  to  destroy 

■MDe  Bourbon  prince,  and  had  determined  to  exe- 
cme  Um  fin»t  that  fell  into  his  hands.  To  be  way- 
bid  and  *h«>t  like  a  d«»g  by  Bourbon  princes  cri- 
nged him  so  that  the  voice  of  justice  could  not  be 
be«nL  .  .  .  Said  he :  *  These  Bourbons  fancy 
that  they  may  shed  my  blood  like  that  of  some 
wi!i|  ammal,  and  yet  my  blood  is  quite  an  precious 
u  their*.  I  will  repay  them  the  alarm  with 
which  they  seek  to  inspire  me.  I  pardon  Moreau 
ttV  weakness  and  error*  to  which  he  h  urged  bs 
•lipid  j*alou.«y ;  but  I  will  pitilessh  shoot  the  very 
tw.  «»f  these  princes  who  shall  fall  into  my  hands. 
I  will  teach  item  with  what  sort  of  a  man  they 
hire  to  deal.'  In  a  spirit  of  fierce  retaliation 
uJ  rage,  and  to  stop  for  ever  the  plottings  of 


these  royal  assassins,  he  determined  to  make  a 
terrible  example  of  one.  and  the  young  Duke 
d' Enghien  fell.  .  .  .  This  was  not  the  cold- 
blooded act  of  a  cruel  man,  but  a  crime  commit- 
ted in  passion  by  a  spirit  inflamed  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  been  outraged  by  those  from 
whom  better  things  were  to  have  been  expected.* 

If  Mr.  Headley  held  read  half  the  works 
to  which  he  refers  in  his  preface,  he  would 
have  seen  reason  for  a  very  different  version 
of  Napoleon's  motives.     When  Enghien's 
death  was  first  communicated  to  the  First 
Consul,  he  expressed  both  anger  and  aston- 
ishment, severely   blaming  the  court  for 
their   haste.     To  ascribe  this   conduct  to 
hypocrisy  is  consonant  neither  with  reason 
nor    witli    Bonaparte's   known   character. 
Instead  of  practising  the  habitual  dissimu- 
lation of  which  he  has  been  accused,  it  was 
a  part  of  his  established  policy  to  avow 
deeds  like  that  under  consideration  openly 
and  boldly.     We  know  that  he  is  often  said 
to   have    resolved  upon  Enghien's  death , 
and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  of 
Josephine  and  the  urgent  representations  of 
Cambaceres,   Berthier,   and   Savary.     But 
this  version  depends  upon  notoriously  insuf- 
ficient authority,  and  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  statements  of  those  who  should 
have  been  most  familiar  with  the  correct 
details  of  the  affair.     Real  and  the  Duke 
of  Rovigo  declare  positively  that  Napoleon 
never  knew  of  the  execution  till  the  morn- 
ing after  it,  and  expressed  the  greatest  in- 
dignation at  the  intelligence.     Jn  a  subse- 
quent conversation   with   Joseph,   he   ob- 
served :  "  It  would  have  been  noble  to  par- 
don a  prince  who,  in  plotting  against  me, 
avait  fait  son  metier.      lie   was   young, 
would  have  become  attached  to  me  and 
better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  France^ 
and  would  have  ended  by  entering  my  ser- 
vice: it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  have 
had  the  descendant  of  the  great  Conde  for 
my  aid-de-camp."     It  is  true  that  Napoleon, 
in  his  will,  speaks  very  differently  of  the 
matter,  saying :    u  I  ordered  the  Duke  of 
Enghien  to  be  arrested  and  executed  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  for  the  safety,  the 
honor,  and  the  welfare  of  the   French  na- 
tion.     Under  the    same    circumstances   1 
should  act  in  the  same  way.     The  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Enghien  is  to  bo   imputed  to 
those  who  plotted   in  London  against  the 
life  of  the  First  Consul."     An  explanation 
of  this  inconsistency  is  not,  however,  want- 
in  o\     Savary  declares  that  Napoleon,  even. 
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on  no  death-bed,  preferred  to  take  the 
charge  of  the  Dukes  death  upon  himself 

rather  than  Buffer  his  power  to  be  doubted, 
and  thu3  acted  from  regard  to  the  dignity 
of  a  sovereign,  who,  if  he  enjoys  the  credit 
of  the  good  which  is  done  in  hU  name, 
would  act  unworthily  in  throwing  the  blame 
of  the  evil  upon  others,  lie  says  that  when 
the  Emperor  uses  these  words,  "  Le  due 
tfEngkun  est  mort  parceque  ;e  ?oi  voulu" 
his  meaning  amounts  to  this  :  "  When  I 
reigned,  no  one  dared  conceive  the  thought 
of  disposing  of  the  life  or  liberty  of  any 
one.  It  might  have  been  possible  to  im- 
pose upon  me,  but  never  for  a  moment  to 
encroach  upon  my  power."  This  view  of 
the  case  is  in  substance  corroborated  by  Las 
Casas;  and  Beauvilliers,  who  will  not  be  ac- 
cused of  any  overweening  partiality  to  the 
Emperor,  admits,  as  fully  proven,  Napo- 
leon's innocence  of  d'Enghien's  death, 
blaming  him,  however,  for  "  not  having 
severely  punished  the  court-martial  which 
had  so  unwarrantably  exceeded  its  mission." 
But  a  circumstance  of  great  importance 
still  remains  to  be  disposed  of.  Itisknown 
that  there  was  no  communication  between 
the  court-martial  which  tried  Enghien  and 
the  superior  authority,  and  that  the  letter 
written  by  the  Duke  to  Napoleon  was  not 
delivered  till  the  writer  was  a  corpse.  Ap- 
parently, then,  we  might  conclude  that  the 
whole  affair  was  a  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment between  Napoleon  and  the  judges  of 
the  court,  and  that  the  latter  were  so  per- 
fectly assured  of  the  First  Consul's  will  that 
any  communication  with  him  was  unneces- 
sary. We  think  that  the  beat  solution  of 
this  difficulty  which  has  yet  been  offered  ts 
comprised  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
North  American  Quarterly  Review  for  Sep- 
tember, 1830: 

"  We  have  it  is  our  power  from  high  authority 
(that  of  a  person  not  now  in  this  country)  to  state 
what  the  Duke  of  Roviga  did  not  know  :  the  teu- 
ton why  the  Due  d  Enghien  suffered  death  with- 
out the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  the  First  Consul 
The  prisoner,  in  extremity,  asked  to  see  Hapoleon, 
,  -which  was  not  permitted,  but  the  judge-ad vocate, 
■  TXmtancourl,  humanely  suggested  lo  him  to  write 
.  a  ,'ctler,  which  was  done,  and  the  letter  sent  to 
Beat  During  that  eventful  night  the  First  Consul 
had  been  called  up  five  times  on  the  arrival  of  as 
many  messengers  with  insignificant  dispatches. 
So  often  disturbed,  lie  gave  orders  not  to  be  called 
■gain  unless  Tor  a  very  serious  occasion  M.  Heal 
•eat  the  Duke's  letter  to  Malmaison  by  a  private 
i,  who,  uninformed  of  its  contents,  gave 
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no  intimation  that  it  required  particular  attention. 
It  was  laid  on  a  talile,  where  it  remained  unnoticed 
till  after  the  First  Consul  hsd  deliberately  risen 
and  made  his  toilet  as  usual,  without  the  leant 
notion  of  its  contents.  In  the  mean  time,  indeed 
before  he  got  out  of  bed,  the  ill-starred  writer  of 
that  neglected  epistle  was  shirt  The  interview 
between  the  First  Consul  and  Real,  which  imme- 
diately followed  thnt  between  the  First  Consul 
and  Savory,  disclosed  the  deplorable  cause,  as  Sa- 
vory's prior  tidings  hail  revealed  the  catastrophe. 
Real's  reception  was  lliat  of  a  man  guilty  of  some 
unpardonable  negligence.  He  will,  do  doubt,  at 
some  proper  time,  submit  his  account  to  the  world 
Bui  he  knows  that  Enghien  wis  not  sacrificed  to 
a  tyrant's  policy,  passion,  or  fears;  that  the  gene- 
ral agitation  and  very  natural  misunderstanding 
which  his  family  end  friends  bad  ocrm-imed 
throughout  fie  capital  and  the  council ,  the  met* 
zealous,  perhaps  treacherous,  advice  of  some  ;  the 
over-precipilntn  dispatch  of  others,  nod  toe  of 
those  misadventures  which  are  so  common  in  lbs 
affairs  of  this  world,  are  Ibe  causes  to  which  ihia 
disaster  was  owing.  Once  done,  however,  wsJfn 
veitigia  rtlrorturn,  never  lo  recant,  or  apologise, or 

I  recede,  was  one  of  Bonaparte's  imperious  maxima. 

I  lie  felt  the  full  force  of  the  French  proverb,  that 
whoever  excuses  accuses  himself,  and  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  disown  a  deed  done  under  his 
orders,  though  they  were  violated,  to  his  infinite 
injury  and  mortification,  in  almost  every  atigc  of 
the  prodeeding." 

Since  the  publication  of  the  article  above 
quoted,  Real's  memoirs,  together  with  thou 
of  Cambacercs  and  many  others,  have  ap- 
peared. But  a  deliberate  summing  up  of 
their  testimony  leads  us  to  no  conclusions 
adverse  to  those  given  in  the  Quarterly.  Ad- 
mitting, however,  the  statement  most  unfa- 
vorable to  Napoleon,  there  still  remains 
ground  to  vindicate,  if  not  to  deny,  the  act 
The  First  Consul  might  have  been  excused 
for  almost  any  degree  of  severity,  when  wt 
consider  the  frequency  and  unscrupulous 
ness  of  the  Bourlwnist  plots,  and  the  in* 
mense  danger  in  which  he  himself  and  tba 
peace  of  France  were  placed.* 

The  treaty  of  Amiens  was  conclude* 
March  ?7, 1802,  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Mar- 
quis Comwallis,  d'Azzara,  and  Von  Schim 
melpenninck,  between  France,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Spain,  and  the  Butavian  Republic.  It 
was  galliugly  unfavorable  to  Great  Britain, 
who  stipulated  to  restore  all  her  colonial 
acquisitions,  Ceylon  aud  Trinidad  alone  ex- 


*  For  most  of  the  preceding  statements  we  nm 
indebted  to  the  very  elaborate  article  on  u  En- 
ghien," In  the  American  Encyclopaedia,  and  to 
"  Remarks  on  a  Deposition  of  Sieur  Aufott,  briga- 
dier of  gendarmerie  at  Viuctnnes,"  published  ni 
Tarisin  1829. 
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d ;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  remaining 
open  to  her  ships.  Even  England, 
ver,  could  not,  for  a  time,  but  share  in 
ejoicings  with  which  the  prospect  of 
ring  peace  filled  the  continent.  But 
i\y  had  that  rift  of  light  broken 
gh  the  stormy  sky,  ere  it  was  swal- 
l  up  in  clouds  of  ten-fold  darkness. 
character  of  the  treaty  itself,  joined  to 
unpopularity  of  the  administration 
i  supported  it,  soon  created  a  revulsion 
ding  throughout  England.  There  the 
:  mind  was  unusually  disquieted  and 
lered  by  Napoleon's  rapid  successes 
be  late  change  in  the  ministry  ;  while, 
s  to  have  been  expected,  ancient  en- 
was  stimulated  to  renewed  vigor  on 
sides  of  the  channel.  Petty  quarrels 
g  up  without  number,  and,  though 
idually  frivolous,  their  frequent  recur- 

excited  more  ill-feeling  than  might 
arisen  from  the  weightiest  causes  of 
laint  Napoleon  represented  to  the 
sh  government  that  Malta  had  not 
evacuated,  though  the  time  prescribed 
i  surrender  had  already  expired.  The 
try  coolly  retorted  by  declaring  Napo- 

mediation  in  the  affairs  of  Switzer- 
and  his  incorporation  of  Piedmont, 
and  the  States  of  Parma  with  the 
h  Empire,  to  have  been  prior  infrac- 
of  the  treaty,  and  upon  this  pretext 
d  to  surrender  Malta.  Now  we  have 
m  a  source  which  can  hardly  have 
*ed  or  been  deceived,  that,  pending  the 
ision  of  the  treaty,  Lord  Cornwallis 
epeatedly  informed  of  Napoleon's  de- 
towards  the  states  above  mentioned, 
hat  this  was  done  to  give  Great  Bri- 
m  opportunity  of  signifying  whatever 
ition  she  might  choose  to  make. 
fore,  the  assertion  that  the  execution 
ae  designs  caused  the  rupture  of  the 

was  deliberately  false.*  Further, 
nd  declared  herself  suspicious  that 
arte  had  ulterior  designs  upon  Egypt 
lalta ;  precisely  the  reasoning  of  a 
•ntioiLs  highwayman,  who  excuses 
f  for  robbing  a  traveller  by  domon- 
g  that  if  he  does  not  perform  the 
me  one  else  may.  We  advise  all  who 
ccess  to  such  sources  of  information 
J   with  attention  the  parliamentary 


ntauban'a  "  Treaty  of  Amiens."    Vide  also 
ind  Aliaon. 
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debates  at  this  period.  Those  who  advo- 
cated the  retaining  of  Malta  exaggerated 
its  value,  made  florid  appeals  to  the  nation- 
al pride,  declaimed  furiously  against  the 
grasping  policy  of  the  First  Consul,  and 
declared  it  beyond  cavil  "  that  nothing  save 
the  long-experienced  courage  of  British 
troops  hindered  Bonaparte  from  seizing 
upon  Malta  without  waiting  for  its  evacua- 
tion." Others,  on  the  contrary,  and  espe- 
cially Wilberforce,  spoke  calmly  but  forci- 
bly against  the  unscrupulous  proposals  of 
the  ministry.  "  Malta,"  said  they,  "  is  in- 
deed a  valuable  possession,  but  the  most 
valuable  of  all  possessions  is  national  honor, 
which  can  never  with  propriety  be  sepa- 
rated from  national  pride.  The  reasons 
offered  to  justify  suspicions  of  Bonaparte's 
good  faith  are  altogether  insufficient ;  and  if 
they  were  not,  England  could  not  be  justi- 
fied in  violating  a  solemn  treaty,  but  with 
the  clearest  proofs  of  having  right  on  her 
side.  The  French  Emperor  declares  him- 
self sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  we  have 
no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  his  profes- 
sions false.  Let  us  then  meet  him  in  the 
same  spirit" 

But  sound  reasoning  will  seldom  avail 
against  prejudice,  envy,  and  anger.  When 
Pitt  regained  power,  his  first  step  was  to 
tear  off  every  remnant  of  honor  or  honesty 
with  which  his  predecessors  had  endued  the 
national  policy.  Lord  Whitworth  was  sent 
to  Paris,  and  charged  to  demand  of  Napo- 
leon the  evacuation  of  Holland  by  the 
French,  and  the  entire  surrender  of  Malta 
to  the  English.  The  First  Consul  was  just- 
ly indignant  at  this  cool  impudence,  and 
declared  to  his  brother  Joseph  that  "the 
times  of  the  Pompadours  and  Du  Barrys 
were  over;  that  he  wished  sincerely  ror 
peace,  but  it  must  be  an  honorable  peace." 
Still,  he  made  an  effort  to  prevent  the  rup- 
ture of  the  treaty,  and  in  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  Lord  Whitworth  represented  in  a 
vivid  light  the  injustice  of  Pitt's  demands, 
but  in  vain.  Whitworth  replied  by  demand- 
ing his  p;issports,  and  on  the  18th  of  May 
Great  Britain  declared  war — a  war  which 
resulted  in  the  Iloly  Alliance  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo.  Where  lies  the  responsi- 
bility ? 

It  is  now  conceded,  even  by  English 
writers,  that  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  up  to 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  were  purely  defen- 
sive.   It  is  also  conceded  that  the  rupture 
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of  this  treaty  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain 
of  sin  and  slaughter  which  terminated  in 
Waterloo,  and  that  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  forged  that  link  rests  the  weight 
of  the  whole.  Who  will  now  put  faith  in 
the  assertions  of  the  English  ministry  that 
"  they  waged  war,  not  for  political  aggran- 
dizement, but  for  the  security  of  all  gov- 
ernments"? National  jealousy  was  the 
chief  motive  which  made  England  the 
founder  and  the  most  formidable  member 
of  the  lloly  Alliance.  Yet  there  were 
other  and  sufficiently  complicated  forces  at 
work  upon  popular  sentiment.  Many  be- 
lieved, what  nearly  all  pretended  to  believe, 
that  Napoleon  designed,  first  to  overthrow 
the  balance  of  power,  and  then  to  consoli- 
date a  universal  despotism  upon  its  ruins. 
Then  the  churchmen  and  conservatives 
nourished  an  indefinable  yet  vivid  idea  that 
Napoleon  was  to  become  the  chief  apostle 
of  infidelity  and  anarchy.  The  Reign  of 
Terror  was  fresh  in  every  memory,  and  the 
Chartists  were  not  then  counted  as  the  mere 
scum  of  the  social  caldron,  to  be  disregard- 
ed until  it  grew  annoyingly  abundant,  and 
then  skimmed  off  with  the  sabres  of  a  dra- 
goon regiment  They  occupied  a  position 
of  fictitious  importance.  They  were  feared 
as  well  as  hated.  French  infidelity  and 
sans-culottism  were  esteemed  the  sources 
whence  they  had  sprung  and  by  which  they 
would  be  perpetuated.  To  choke  that 
fountain-head  was  the  natural  wish  of  the 
English  conservatives,  high  or  low,  and  the 
reaction  consequent  upon  the  Revolution  ! 
had  borne  the  Tories  to  the  verv  acme  of 
power,  and  la  pcxr  nc  saitpas  la  justice.  \ 
"Napoleon  was  a  monster  of  ambition —  j 
a  modern  Alexander,  who  fell  because  he ' 
sought  to  conquer  the  world."  He  was 
ambitious  enough,  we  grant — so  was  Luther. ! 
Did  it  ever  strike  voiu  dear  Sir,  that  am- ! 
bition  might  rest  content  on  other  gratifica- ; 
tions  than  the  yearly  receipt  of  tribute  from 
the  Frigid  Zone,  and  appointment  of  a  vice- ' 
roy  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ?  The 
institution  of  the  above  parallel  between  ' 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  is  the  very  Mont 
Blanc  of  nonsense.  The  wars  of  Alexan- 
der were  waged  between  the  civilization  of . 
the  world  and  its  barbarism ;  between  naked  ! 


confusion  and  steel-sheathed  discipline :  and 


what  wonder  that  he  obtained  the  victory  , 
in  so  uneoual  a  conflict !  But  even  if  Na- ! 
poleon  had  felt  any  inclination  to  follow  in  • 


the  footsteps  of  his  classical  predecessor, 
there  were  circumstances  which  must  have 
strangled  all  such  wild  visions  in  their  cra- 
dle. The  discovery  of  the  compass  had 
considerably  and,  for  a  conqueror,  very  in- 
conveniently increased  the  size  of  the 
known  world,  while  good  old  Roger  Ba- 
con's invention,  which  drove  ideas  into  the 
human  mind  as  fast  as  it  drove  lead  into 
the  human  body,  had  done  much  to  equal- 
ize the  defensive  strength  of  nations.  In  a 
word,  the  accidental  aids  which  insured  the 
success  of  Alexander  existed  not  for  Napo- 
leon ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  latter  did  not 
notice  such  staring  facts  is  to  suppose  him 
simply  "  le  plus  sublime  desfous? 

What,  then,  was  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion ?  The  answer  may  best  be  given  in 
his  own  words.  "  I  wish,"  said  he  to  Jo- 
seph, "peace,  and  the  English  oligarchy 
will  not  allow  it.  It  is  only  in  peace  thai 
I  can  show  myself  as  J  am,  and  as  I  wish 
to  be.  France  is  enabled,  by  her  high  civil' 
ization  and  absence  of  aristocracy,  to  mode' 
rate  the  demands  of  the  two  extremes  which 
now  govern  the  world,  by  placing  herself 
between  them,  and  thus  preventing  a  gen- 
eral conflagration,  of  which  none  of  us 
could  reasonably  expect  to  see  the  result,'' 
Napoleon's  ambition  was  not  selfish;  it 
was  most  intensely  patriotic.  He  saw  the 
sceptre  of  the  world  in  the  grasp  of  Eng- 
land ;  he  wished  to  transfer  it  to  France ; 
and  he  sought  to  accomplish  that  end  not 
by  war,  but  by  peace.  lie  remembered 
the  age  of  William  and  llarold,  when  the 
Saxon  fell  or  fled  like  wolf-chased  sheep 
before  the  high-toned  valor  of  the  Norman. 
From  that  period  when  England  was  a 
mere  feudal  dependency  of  France,  he  had 
traced  up  the  diverging  paths  of  the  two 
nations.  He  had  seen  how,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  fortunate  accidents,  whose  effects 
gradually  expanded  into  the  wisest  consti- 
tution and  code  which  human  skill  has  yet 
eliminated,  England  grew  first  independ- 
ent, and  then  dominant  How,  on  the 
other  hand,  die  pressure  of  long  misgovcrn- 
mont  had  broken  the  national  spirit  and 
debased  the  national  genius  of  France,  till 
the  one  cowered  before  English  generals, 
from  the  Black  Trinee  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  other  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance before  the  transcendent  glories  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton.  All  this  Napoleon 
had  seen,  and  thence  draaro  the  true  con- 
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elusion  that  France  held  a  position  of  acci- 
dental, not  of  natural,  inferiority  to  Eng- 
land. And  his  unassisted  intellect,  grap- 
pling successfully  with  the  vast  social  prob- 
lem which  stood  in  its  way,  had  evolved  a 
plan  of  giant  reform — a  reform  which 
should  permeate  every  class,  and  every  in- 
terest, from  Havre  to  Marseilles.  Already 
he  saw,  in  imagination,  France  intersected 
by  canals,  and  the  Alps  by  roads,  which 
should  stand  as  his  monumenta  cere  peren- 
nia.  Already  he  conceived  the  rough  idea 
of  a  code  unrivalled  for  simplicity,  prac- 
tical wisdom,  and  equal  and  exact  justice. 
Already  he  imagined  a  National  Univer- 
sity which  should  cast  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Halle,  and  Gottingen  into  hopeless  obscu- 
rity. Already  he  planned  a  system  of  con- 
solidated government,  under  which  the  ele- 
ments of  social  disorder,  as  well  as  the 
impurities  engendered  by  it,  should  be 
worked  off  by  a  gradual  fermentation,  leav- 
ing France  at  last  fully  capable  of  receiv- 
ing, comprehending,  and  obeying  a  consti- 
tution which  should  leave  the  friends  of 
true  liberty  nothing  to  desire. 

But  there  was  work  to  be  done  before 
the  execution  of  these  /projects  could  even 
be  commenced.  Peace  was  an  indispensa- 
ble preliminary,  and  France  was  entangled 
in  a  doubtful  and  harassing  war.  Short, 
sharp,  and  decisive  was  Napoleon's  course. 
He  hurried  over  the  Alps ;  took  command 
of  the  army ;  introduced  a  system  of  disci- 
pline which  astonished  and  half  frightened 
Ais  conservative  cooperators ;  pounced  upon 
the  Austrians ;  cut  them  to  pieces  in  half 
a  dozen  pitched  battles ;  and  pursued  them 
till  the  citizens  of  Vienna  were  startled  by 
the  boom  of  his  cannon.  Soon  he  "  con- 
quered the  peace"  which  he  so  ardently 
desired.  And  as  he  threw  down  the  pen 
which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  he 
turned  to  his  deferred  but  darling  awpyov, 
thereafter  promising  the  undivided  ener- 
gies of  his  life  to  their  completion.  Vain 
nope! 

Napoleon  is  too  commonly  viewed  in  a 
light  which  shows  us  but  one  half  of  his 
character.  It  was  not  in  warfare  or  in  di- 
plomacy alone  that  his  genius  found  a  con- 
genial field  of  labor.  His  ability  as  a 
financier,  and  his  domestic  policy  in  all  its 
branches,  are,  if  less  dazzling,  no  less  re- 
markable than  the  Passage  of  Lodi,  the 
March  upon  Moscow,  or  the  events  of  the 


Hundred  Days.  The  Code  Napoleon  was 
to  the  preceding  system  of  jurisprudence, 
what  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  to  the 
military  tactics  of  the  ancien  regime.  Upon 
these  subjects  there  is  room  for  a  most 
elaborate  and  interesting  dissertation,  but 
one  to  which  we  should  find  it  impossible 
to  do  justice  within  our  present  limits.  Yet 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  giving 
some  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Emperor  to  his  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Originally  published  in  the  Revue  Britan- 
nique,  it  has  more  than  once  been  quoted, 
but  will  nevertheless  be  new  to  many  of  our 
readers : 

"  FoNTAJNEBLKAU,  Nov.  14,  1807. 

M  Monsieur  Chetkt: — You  have  received  the 
imperial  decree  by  which  I  have  authorized  the 
sinking  fund  to  lend  8,000,000  francs  to  the  city  of 
Paris.  I  suppose  you  are  employed  in  taking 
measures  which  may  bring    these  works  to  a 

speedy  conclusion Carry  on  the 

whole  with  spirit  This  system  of  advancing  mo- 
ney to  the  city  of  Paris  to  augment  its  branches 
of  revenue  is  also  intended  to  contribute  to  its  em- 
bellishment My  intention  is  to  extend  it  to  other 
departments. 

"I  have  many  canals  to  make:  that  from  Dijon 
to  Paris ;  that  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Saone,  and 
that  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt  These  three 
canals  can  be  carried  on  as  vigorously  as  could  be 
wished.  My  intention  is,  independently  of  the 
funds  which  are  granted  from  the  revenues  of  the 
state,  to  seek  extraordinary  funds  for  the  three  ca- 
nals. For  this  purpose  1  should  like  to  sell  the 
canal  of  St  Quentin,  the  produce  of  which  might 
be  employed  to  expedite  the  works  of  the  canal 
of  Burgundy.  In  fact,  I  would  6ell  even  the  canal 
of  Languedoc,  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  irom  the  Rhine  to  the  Saone. 
.  .  .  I  shall  have  the  money;  the  state  will 
lose  nothing ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  gain :  since  if 
it  loses  the  revenues  of  the  canals  of  Loing,  St 
Quentin,  and  that  of  the  South,  it  will  gain  the 
product  of  the  canals  of  the  Scheldt  Napoleon, 
and  Burgundy ;  and  when  these  works  are  com- 
pleted, if  circumstances  permit,  I  shall  sell  these 
in  order  to  make  others.  ...  In  England  a 
charter  would  have  been  granted  for  constructing 
the  canal  of  St  Quentin,  and  the  work  would  have 
been  left  to  capitalists.  I  have,  on  the  contrary, 
begun  by  constructing  the  canal  of  St  Quentin. 
.  .  .  I  shall  lose  nothing  then  by  selling  it  to  a 
company  for  what  it  has  cost  me,  since,  with  this 
money,  I  shall  construct  other  canals.  Make  me, 
I  beg  of  you,  a  report  on  this  subject,  otherwise 
we  shall  die  without  seeing  these  three  canals 
navigated  .  .  .  The  execution  of  these  great 
works  is  as  necessary  to  the  interest  of  my  people 
as  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  attach  equal  impor- 
tance and  great  glory  to  the  suppression  of  mendi- 
city. Funds  are  not  wanting,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  work  proceeds  slowly,  and  in  the  mean 
time  years  are  passing  away.  We  must  not  pass 
through  this  world  without  leaving  traces  which 
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may  commend  oar  memory  to  posterity.  .  .  . 
Tou  must  find,  before  the  15th  December,  in  the 
reserved  funds  and  in  the  funds  of  the  communes, 
the  necessary  means  for  the  support  of  sixty  or 
one  hundred  nouses  for  the  extirpation  of  beggary. 
The  places  where  they  shall  be  erected  must  be 
designated,  and  the  regulations  completed.  Do 
not  ask  me  for  three  or  four  months  to  obtain  fur- 
ther instructions,  .  .  .  It  is  necessary  likewise 
that,  at  the  same  time,  all  that  relates  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  works  should  be  com- 
pleted, so  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  fine 
season,  France  may  present  the  spectacle  of  a 
country  without  a  single  beggar,  and  where  all 
the  population  may  be  in  action  to  embellish  and 
render  productive  our  immense  territory." 

The  condition  of  France  at  the  period 
when  Napoleon  assumed  power  will  at  the 
same  time  elucidate  and  vindicate  more 
than  one  important  part  of  his  course.  If 
we  can  imagine  an  entire  nation  shivered 
as  it  were  into  a  thousand  shapeless  frag- 
ments, tossing  hither  and  thither  upon  a 
sea  of  blood,  we  shall  have  the  very  spec- 
tacle presented  by  France  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution.  Politically  she  contained 
all  the  elements  of  despotism,  limited  mon- 
archy, republicanism,  and  sans-culottism ; 
and  these  opposing  forces  were  so  nearly 
balanced  that  none  of  them  was  able,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  to  devour  the  rest  A  repub- 
lic or  limited  monarchy  was,  as  it  always 
had  been,  a  favorite  idea  with  the  middle 
classes,  bourgeois,  &c. ;  and  had  their  cour- 
age been  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
this  party  might  have  held  the  balance  of 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jacobins 
tad  been  gorged  with  blood  till,  with  many 
of  them,  loathing  had  succeeded  a  surfeit, 
and  the  mere  force  of  reaction  tended 
strongly  to  drive  them  from  Robespierre  to 
Metternich.  Thus  the  ultra  royalists  had 
gained  power  in  proportion  as  the  ultra 
republicans  had  lost  it,  and  the  two  very 
nearly  balanced  each  other  as  well  as  the 
tiers  Hat  between,  while  the  government 
of  course  remained  in  a  situation  of  aimless 
yet  uncertain  quiescence.  The  national 
morality  and  religion  were  still  worse,  if 
indeed  that  may  be  called  religion  which, 
with  one  half  of  the  people,  was  blank 
atheism,  and  with  the  other,  like  Cuddie 
Cairnbank's,  "just  naething  at  a'."  Such  a 
nation  could  choose  only  between  anarchy 
and  absolutism ;  and  whether  her  king  was 
a  Bourbon  or  a  Bonaparte  is,  to  us  who 
avow  a  most  republican  irreverence  for  the 
jus  divinum  et  successionis,  a  matter  of  not 


the  least  importance.  That  was  a  crisis 
when  might  for  once  made  right,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  nothing  else  could 
make  it.  From  Charlemagne  to  Napoleon, 
France  had  known  only  a  Reign  of  Roy- 
alty and  a  Reign  of  Terror.  Of  any  golden 
mean  she  had  about  as  much  idea  or  com- 
prehension as  a  child  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. Will  those  who  call  Napoleon  a 
usurper  tell  us  whose  right,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  he  usurped?  Dominion 
was  then  for  the  time  being  the  only  goal, 
and  it  terminated  in  a  race-course  free  to 
every  competitor. 

Let  it  be  remembered  also  that  in  evolv- 
ing character  from  history,  we  should  re- 
member to  separate  the  accidental  from  the 
essential — the  man  from  the  circumstance. 
"When  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  Napoleon,  we 
see  little  at  first  but  a  misty  phantasm  of 
blood  and  terror.  From  Toulon  to  Water- 
loo he  seems  the  same  destroying  pestilence, 
the  maddened  leviathan  dashing  in  frantic 
joy  through  an  ocean  of  blood,  out  of  which 
he  could  not  exist,  and  which,  in  turn,  owes 
its  creation  to  him.  From  the  Red  Sea  of 
the  French  Revolution  springs  Napoleon 
anadyomenos.  Thenceforth  he  is  obscured 
and  almost  hidden  in  the  sickly  steam  of 
carnage.  Napoleon !  The  very  name  seems 
necessarily  associated  with  the  indefinite  idea 
of  a  human  scourge ;  "  the  thunder  of  the 
captains  and  the  shouting ;"  a  hell  overflow- 
ing till  it  disgorges  itself  upon  the  earth ; 
every  misery,  in  one  word,  which  war  can 
bring.  That  Napoleon's  career  was,  in 
effect,  that  of  a  pestilence  on  land,  a  hur- 
ricane on  sea,  is  true.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  such  a  course  was  his  own  choice. 
"Many  a  man,  great  or  little,  has  been  borne 
through  life  in  a  path  which  he  abhorred 
and  hated,  and  from  which  his  utmost  ener- 
gies were  unceasingly  exerted  to  escape. 
Such  a  man,  we  believe,  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  When  he  ruled  in  effect  half 
the  world,  and  was  dreaded  by  the  whole  of 
it ;  when  he  might  have  made  Prussia  his 
wash-pot,  and  declared  that  over  Turkey 
would  he  cast  forth  his  shoe ;  even  then  was 
he  himself  incessantly  baffled  in  his  most 
earnest  desires  by  a  remorseless  fate,  with 
which  he  contended  till  despair  drove  him 
into  a  species  of  insanity.  Ay,  insanity; 
for  we  believe  that  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  career,  Napoleon  was  more  or  less  mad. 
But  it  was  a  madness  no  less  methodical 
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than  terrible ;  the  revenge  of  one  who  re- 
joiced in  almost  god-like  genius  upon  the 
many  who  feared,  hated,  and  betrayed  him. 
He  saw  himself  slandered  by  English  presses 
and  treated  with  less  than  Carthaginian  faith 
by  the  English  ministry;  a  coalition  of 
rulers  who  were  alike  strangers  to  mercy, 
justice,  and  honor,  set  in  motion  against  him 
by  English  policy  ;  Bourbon  conspirators  in 
English  pay,  perhaps  at  any  moment  mining 
the  earth  below  him ;  a  solemn  treaty  shame- 
fully violated  within  six  months  from  the 
day  when  it  received  his  signature :  all  this 
he  saw;  and  perceiving  how  impossible, 
under  such  circumstances,  must  be  his  cher- 
ished designs,  he  at  last  relinquished — who 
can  tell  with  how  bitter  a  pang  ? — every  hope 
of  their  fruition.  From  that  moment  the 
tiger  spirit  within  him  blazed  forth  in  un- 
checked fury ;  and,  had  he  not  been  twice 
foiled  by  a  Providence  whose  agency  no 
human  eye  could  have  foreseen,  he  might 
have  fought  through  all  opposition,  or,  Sam- 
son-like, have  involved  his  enemies  in  his 


own  rum ; 


u  Even  as  a  vulture  and  a  snake  outspent 
Drop,  twisted  in  inextricable  fight, 
Into  a  shoreless  sea." 

There  are  those  yet  living  who  can  re- 
member the  time  when  every  newspaper,  as 
it  reeked  from  the  press,  was  eagerly  grasp- 
ed, and  the  eye  ranged  with  hurried  eager- 
ness over  its  columns  in  search  of  the  head- 
ing "Foreign  News;"  and  how  long  a 
breath  men  drew  when  they  learned  that 
Napoleon's  star  had  set  for  ever  in  the 
crowning  slaughter  of  Waterloo !  Few  were 
the  voices  in  England  or  America  then 
silent  amid  the  general  roar  of  exultation. 
But  one  was  the  voice  of  Robert  Hall. 
When  the  tltunder  of  gratulation  reached 
the  quiet  study  where,  in  his  mighty  intel- 
lect, he  lived  and  labored,  the  calm  thinker 
traced  through  all  its  complications  the 
results  which  would  ultimately  spring  from 
that  victory  so  unthinkingly  rejoiced  in. 
He  subsequently  said  :  "  When  I  heard  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I  felt  as  if 
the  clock  of  the  world  had  gone  back  six 
ages." 

That  there  are  blemishes  in  Napoleon's 
moral  character  which  no  ingenuity  can 
hide,  and  passages  in  his  life  which  no  re- 
search can  successfully  vindicate,  we  shall 
not  deny.  But  in  his  foreign  policy,  few  are 


the  derelictions  from  the  line  of  good  faith 
which  rest  on  any  sufficient  evidence ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  or  nearly  all 
these  took  place  after  the  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  an  act  which  Napoleon 
might  well  regard  as  absolving  him  from 
any  future  covenant  with  England,  or  the 
nations  which  acted  under  her  guidance. 
And,  in  his  time,  diplomatic  honesty  was  a 
yoke  which  lay  lightly  even  upon  the  most 
scrupulous  statesman.  Richelieu  and  Ma> 
zarin  had  established  a  schoql  of  policy  in 
which  the  words  integrity  and  good  faith 
were  heard  only  to  be  sneered  at  Wily,  tor- 
tuous, and  faithless  was  its  guiding-spirit, 
by  which  the  honnete  was  wholly  merged 
into  the  most  barren  and  temporary  utile. 
For  the  Decalogue,  its  chief  scholars  substi- 
tuted and  stamped  upon  their  unblushing 
fronts  the  simple  commandment,  Thou  shalt 
lie  !  Among  the  most  successful  of  which 
mendacious  celebrities  were  the  French  Lou- 
vois,  the  English  Marlborough,  and  the 
Austrian  Metternich.  Brought  up  in  such 
a  school,  it  would  be  strange  if  Napoleon, 
even  when  unprovoked,  was  always  anxious 
to  identify  the  character  of  his  means  with 
that  of  his  end.  Let  it  be  always  remem- 
bered that  his  morality  is  to  be  compared 
not  with  ideal  perfection,  but  with  that  of 
his  contemporaries.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  Court  of  Napoleon,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Bourbons  who  preceded 
and  followed  him,  exhibited  a  contrast  not 
unlike  that  which  existed  in  similar  respects 
between  Cromwell  and  Charles  the  Second. 
The  Court  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  was  con- 
cisely described  by  the  Comte  do  Garantes 
as  "  the  most  splendid  bawdy-house  in  Eu- 
rope ;"  and  with  equal  pithiness  he  styles 
Marie  Antoinette  "  the  only  virtuous  woman 
ever  seen,  except  by  the  rarest  of  accidents, 
at  her  own  palace."  Under  Napoleon,  all 
indecencies  were  promptly  frowned  upon. 
To  purify  the  inside  of  society  was  beyond 
even  his  power ;  but  what  he  could  do  he 
did,  and  that  was,  to  insist  on  outward  de- 
corum. When  we  consider  how  opposed 
was  even  this  restriction  to  the  popular  sen- 
timent of  the  time,  we  shall  be  better  pre- 
pared to  applaud  it  Let  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  view  the  Emperor  as  a  fiend 
incarnate,  remember  the  terrible  ordeal 
through  which  in  early  life  he  passed,  and 
then  see  in  what  comparative  purity  he  rose 
from  the  filth  around  him.    He  was  not  an 
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infidel.  He  was  not  licentious.  He  was 
not  a  coward.  He  was  not  cruel.  He  was 
not  avaricious.  Though  passionate,  he  was 
not  naturally  revengeful,  as  the  mild  sen- 
tence passed  upon  Moreau,  the  pardon  of 
Hatzfeld,  and  the  offer  of  pardon  made  to 
the  young  assassin  of  Schonbrtmn,  are  alone 
sufficient  to  prove.  And  he  was,  in  our 
opinion,  so  far  from  being  a  hypocrite,  that 
what  he  did  was  generally  avowed  with 
equal  openness  and  boldness.  "Circum- 
stances make  men."  With  Napoleon  they 
made  the  history ;  but  the  man  compara- 
tively defied  them. 

There  are  men  whose  faces,  like  their 
characters,  are  simple  and  strongly  outlined. 
We  recognize  the  portraits  of  Washington 
and  Franklin  under  all  circumstances,  from 
the  canvas  of  Leutze  to  the  dingy,  cracked, 
and  warped  sign  of  a  village  inn.  Such 
men  are  easily  comprehended.  Their  char- 
acter is  assigned  by  common  consent  long 
ere  their  family  vaults  have  closed  over 
them ;  and  it  remains  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable— a  xfyjpa  «j  ait.  But  there  are 
others  whose  features  never  seem  to  give 
you  the  same  impression  for  ten  consecutive 
moments.  Suppose  you  wish  to  secure  the 
likeness  of  such  a  man.  You  may  sit  down 
at  your  easel ;  you  may  study  the  face  in 
general  outline  and  detail  till  you  could 
enumerate  every  hair  in  the  eyebrows,  and 
draw  a  correct  chart  of  the  wrinkles ;  you 
may  at  last  satisfy  yourself  that  you  have 
caught  the  expression,  and  transfer  it  with 
the  most  judicious  care  to  yqur  canvas; 
but  when  you  have  given  the  finishing 
touch,  and  raise  your  eyes  to  compare  the 
substance  with  the  shadow,  you  feel  that 
you  have  failed.  Nothing  but  the  most 
painful  labor  or  fortunate  accident  will  en- 
able you  to  grasp  the  expression  which  is 


the  master-key  to  so  many  and  complicated 
bolts.  That  expression  once  transferred  to 
the  keeping  of  canvas,  and  you  have  the 
man.  The  Proteus  may  writhe  and  vary 
as  he  will,  but  elude  you  again  he  cannot ; 
for  you  have  the  means  of  retaining  and 
tracing  his  personal  identity  through  every 
circumstantial  disguise.  So  it  is  with  Na- 
poleon. We  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  accom- 
modate his  character  to  our  preconceived 
prejudices  with  the  greatest  ease.  We  can 
give  him  half  a  dozen  different  characters, 
each  of  which  shall  be  consistent  with  itself 
and  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  with  his  own 
history.  But  the  unchangeable  spirit  which 
animates  every  variation  of  feature,  the  mas- 
ter-motive which  explains  every  act  or  word 
which  has  contributed  to  the  life,  that  es- 
sence of  truth  will  escape  all  but  the  keenest, 
deepest  search. 

Oliver  Cromwell  died  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1658.  Fifty  years  later,  almost 
every  author  in  England,  from  the  shirtless 
denizen  of  Grub  street  to  Steele  and  Addi- 
son, was  at  peace  with  his  fellows  on  at 
least  one  point — the  character  of  the  whi- 
lom Protector. 

"  Or  ravished  with  the  whistling  of  a  name, 
See  Cromwell  damned  to  everlattingfamef 

sang  Alexander  Pope,  doubtless  with  the 
serene  confidence  of  one  who  utters  an  un- 
alterable truism.     Tempora  mutantur! 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  died  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1821 ;  and  from  the  character  which 
general  opinion  presumes  to  assign  him  in 
1852,  we  beg  to  dissent  and  appeal.  Faint 
and  few,  but,  like  the  first  drops  of  a  thun- 
der-storm, fast  increasipg,  and  fraught  with 
earnest  meaning,  come  the  premonitions  of 
a  different  verdict  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Twentieth  Century ! 
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THE    DESERT. 


'  A  fico  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base  1 
I  speak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys  l" 


Under  the  above  title,  I  propose  to  give 
you  some  sketches  of  travel  in  the  wilder- 
ness, which  you  are  at  liberty  to  communi- 
cate to  your  patrons,  whenever,  from  time 
to  time,  there  shall  bo  such  a  stand -still  in 
the  world  political,  social,  and  commercial, 
that  they  will  be  likely  to  have  leisure  and 
inclination  to  peruse  a  new  chapter  on  so 
old  a  theme. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Shakspeare  (I  quote  at 

second-hand  from  Mrs.Cowden  Clarke,  lately 

so  honorably  complimented,  laudato,  a  lau- 

datis,  in  your  city)  very  justly  observes, 

that 

*  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie;w 

and  therefore,  though  I  shall  make  no  ex- 
travagant demands  on  the  credulity  of  my 
readers,  I  think  fit  to  remind  them  that,  in 
spite  of  any  inverisimilitudes  they  may  dis- 
cover in  my  narrative,  they  are  bound  to 
treat  both  all  my  observations  and  all  those 
I  may  cite  from  other  wanderers  in  the 
Desert  as  possessed  of  the  absolute  verity  of 
a  record,  which,  according  to  Coke,  (Co. 
Litt.  and  Inst,  passim,)  and  other  great 
clerks,  whose  names  are  less  familiar  to  the 
lay  gents,  no  man  is  admitted  to  gainsay  or 
dispute. 

Nevertheless,  something  must,  after  all, 
be  allowed  to  human  frailty;  and  if,  not- 
withstanding the  high  authority  I  have  cited, 
any  lady  or  gentleman  of  a  particularly 
skeptical  turn  of  mind  shall  find  herself  or 
himself  irresistibly  impelled  to  doubt,  abate 
from,  or  discredit  any  of  my  statements, 
original  or  borrowed,  then  I  put  it  to  such 
lady  or  gentleman,  as  an  honorable  dame  or 
cavalier,  whether  a  traveller,  who  hath  long 
time  painfully  and  perilously  wandered 
a,mong  guttered  rocks  and  congregated 
sands,"  be  not  as  fairly  entitled  to  a  hand- 
some advance  or  profit  (say  twenty  per  cent. 
or  so)  on  his  venture,  as  the  chapman  whose 
merchandise  is  carried  by  the  same  caravan  ? 


Shall  men  make  gain  of  cloves  and  cinna- 
mon, of  shoe-pegs  and  broadcloths,  Con- 
necticut clocks  and  tin-ware,  and  shall  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  heat,  weariness,  and  peril, 
yield  no  increase  to  him  that  hath  spent  them? 
Shall  the  huckster  stickle  for  threepence  for 
the  orange  that  hath  cost  him  but  twopence 
ha'penny,  and  may  not  /  add  twenty  in  the 
hundred  to  the  leopards  and  hyenas  I  have 
encountered,  the  gazelles  I  have  slain,  the 
khomsins  I  have  braved,  the  Bedouins  I 
have  bearded,  and  the  fierce  heats  under 
which  I  have  sweltered  ?  Tis  my  unques- 
tionable right  But  I  will  deal  generously 
with  my  customers,  waive  all  benefit  of  in- 
vention and  exaggeration,  and  sell  out  my 
entire  stock  at  cost;  in  consideration  of  which 
liberal  offer  my  readers  shall  agree  to  charge 
all  errors  and  incredibilities  to  defect  of 
memory,  calling  to  mind  that  the  great 
Ebn  Sina,  vulgarly  called  Avicenna,  enume- 
ratsth  "  riding  with  a  multitude  of  camels" 
among  the  things  which  be  powerful  anti- 
mnemonics,  and  specially  fatal  unto  precise 
recollection;  which  curious  psychological  fact, 
rather  than  mere  ignorance  of  the  languages 
and  manners  of  the  East,  I  do  conceive  to 
be  the  true  source  and  primal  cause  of  the 
manifold  errors  and  inconsistencies  that  so 
many  oriental  travellers  have  unhappily  fallen 
into. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  proem,  or,  as  law- 
yers in  their  priggish  cant  do  style  it,  induce- 
ment, and  as  I  have  thus  put  myself  (to  use 
the  same  jargon)  rectus  in  curia  with  all 
and  sundry,  I  will  proceed  to  my  first  num- 
ber, which  I  intitule : 

8$e  SJlp  of  t&e  Desert; 

OR, 

▲  DISCOURSE    OF  CAMELS,  AND  HEREIN    OF  Til  Sift 
FURNITURE,  DIET,  AMD  DRIVERS. 

"  The  ship  of  the  desert"  has  been  so  long 
the  orthodox  poetical  and  fustian- pros*  ap- 
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pellation  of  the  camel,  that  it  mar  seem  to 
smack  of  heresy,  or  at  the  least  of  pedantic 
affectation,  to  question  the  propriety  of  the 
synonym.  Wilkinson,  however,  (an  author- 
ity, I  admit,  of  little  weight,)  and  some  bet- 
ter linguists  declare,  that  it  is  founded  on  a 
misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  an  Arabic 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the  respectable 
subject  of  my  remarks.  The  word  (mrkb, 
the  reader  may  supply  vowels  to  his  taste, 
so  they  be  short)  translated  ship,  say  they, 
means  simply  vehicle,  voiture,  tnonture,  and 
in  another  form  (mrkoob)  is  even  applied  to 
shoes;  and  they  argue  that  the  Arabs,  who 
are  no  great  proficients  in  navigation,  (in 
fact,  they  might  have  served  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  Father  Ritchie  as  well  as  the  cock  did 
for  an  illustration  of  General  Jackson's  un- 
fitness for  the  Presidency,)  would  have  been 
much  more  likely  to  call  a  ship  "  the  camel 
of  the  sea,"  than  to  invert  the  metaphor, 
and  to  apply  to  an  animal  familiarly  known 
to  them  from  the  earliest  ages  the  name  of 
an  object  with  which  they  had  but  a  very 
partial  acquaintance.  Nathless,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  per  contra,  that  Sir  William 
Jones,  famous  in  his  day  for  oriental  scholar- 
ship, not  foreseeing  the  appugnation  of  these 
learned  Thebans,  has  countenanced  the 
phrase,  and  even  given  translations  from 
the  Arabic,  which  do  seem  vehemently  to 
favor  the  poets  and  fustian-prosaists  above 
referred  to.  Nay,  if  you  will  consult  Langle's 
edition  of  Chardin,  you  shall  find  it  there 
set  down,  that  among  the  Orientals,  the 
camel  is  often  designated  by  a  phrase  (se- 
finet  el-badiet)  which  means  simply  "the 
ship  of  the  desert,"  and  can  mean  nothing 
else.  In  this  conflict  of  authority,  the  reader 
will  naturally  inquire  what  is  my  judgment ; 
to  which  query  I  respond,  cur.  adv.  vult, 
hinting  at  the  same  time  to  the  parties  and 
their  respective  counsel,  that  my  unofficial 
opinion,  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other 
things,  is  against  Master  Wilkinson. 

Having  now  established  my  claim  to  the 
respect  of  my  public,  by  a  display  of  recon- 
dite lore,  and  at  the  same  time  gratified  my 
constitutional  iconoclastic  propensities,  by  a 
fling  at  a  venerable  (its  English  use  is  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Sandys,  at  the  very  least)  and 
established  figure  of  speech,  I  will  trot  out 
my  camel,  and  give  the  world,  in  a  rambling 
way,  some  account  of  that  strange  ani- 
mal, whose  peculiar  organization  alone  has 
enabled  man  to  inhabit,  or  even  to  pene- 


trate and  survey,  the  Libyan  and  Arabian 
deserts. 

There  are,  at  this  day,  persons,  otherwise 
intelligent  and  respectable,  who  do  fondly 
imagine  that  the  camel  and  the  dromedary 
are  of  different  species,  or  are  at  least  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  same  animal ;  and  some 
there  be,  who,  founding- themselves,  as  I 
suppose,  on  that  old  fable  of  Thevenot's,  for 
I  can  trace  it  no  further  back,  do  still  be- 
lieve that  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  their  humps,  the  dromedary  re- 
joicing in  two  of  those  sightly  appendages, 
the  humble  camel  in  but  one.  Again,  tra- 
vellers, and  even  naturalists,  have  said  that 
the  two-humped  camel  was  no  independent 
species,  but  a  mere  exceptional  and  occa- 
sional monster.  I  shall  not  deny  that  a  bi- 
tuberous  camel  may  be  the  progeny  of  a  pair 
of  the  common  sort;  just  as,  in  spite  of  the 
Latin  proverb,  you  may  find  knots  in  a  bul- 
rush; or,  in  spite  of  the  Spanish,  a  cat  with 
three  legs,  or  a  peck  of  pears  on  an  elm  tree; 
for  I  do  not  know  (though  I  don't  believe 
it)  but  the  law  of  creation  suggested  by 
Babbage,  and  illustrated  by  the  performances 
of  his  calculating  engine,  and  some  sort  of 
confirmation  of  which  some  people  have 
found  in  the  curious  discoveries  of  Steer- 
strup,  has  a  real  existence.  But  if  yon, 
gentle  reader,  should  happen,  as  I  once  did, 
to  see  a  camel  with  two  humps  in  an  itiner- 
ant menagerie,  you  need  not  resort  to  any 
such  violent  supposition  to  account  for  his 
presence^  for  it  is  a  well-established  fact, 
that  the  two-humped  camel,  described  by 
the  older  naturalists  as  having  his  habitat 
in  Bactria  and  the  parts  adjacent,  and  which 
is  figured  on  the  Nineveh  obelisk,  is  a  real 
distinct  species,  and  no  unnatural  monster 
or  Babbagian  changeling.  But  let  us  re- 
turn to  our  muttons.  "We  will  leave  to 
speke"  of  far-off  and  semi-fabulous  Bactria, 
"  for  the  matter  requireth  it,"  as  good  old 
Froissart  saith,  and  come  down  to  plain  and 
familiar  Arabia,  which  you  and  I  have  known 
ever  since  we  first  read  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
and  which  Mr.  Daniel  O'Rourke  found,  in 
his  celebrated  Ganymedean  flight,  "  as  like 
ould  Ireland  as  one  pratie  patch  is  like 
another,  only  a  little  more  sandy." 

Some  writer,  Robinson  I  think,  declares 
that  he  could  find  no  difference  between  the 
camel  and  the  dromedary,  except  in  the 
price  of  their  hire ;  and  this  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  many  travellers 
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who,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  have 
essayed  in  vain  to  coax,  jerk,  kick,  punch, 
thwack,  and  bang  their  beasts  into  an  am- 
ble. But  after  all,  I  believe  it  is  quite  certain 
that  among  the  many  breeds  of  the  camel, 
there  is  one  of  lighter  make,  easier  gait,  and 
swifter  pace,  which  is  a  much  less  fatiguing 
and  far  more  expeditious  mrkb  than  the  com- 
mon animal ;  and  of  this  you  shall  see  suffi- 
cient proof  further  on  in  this  history.  This  is 
the  dromedary ;  and  in  sura,  any  light-built, 
easy-paced,  swift-footed,  and  well-trained 
camel  (to  which  characteristics  you  may,  if 
you  please,  add  these  external  marks,  vide- 
licet, a  small  head,  a  short  body,  and  often 
a  livelier  color)  may  lawfully  lay  claim  to 
that  honorable  appellation.  That  the  pro- 
portion of  dromedaries  is  not  large,  you 
may  learn  from  an  Arabian  adage,  which 
you  shall  find  latinized  in  learned  Bochart 
his  Hierozoicou,  after  this  wise :  Homines 
sunt  ut  Cameli,  quorum  ne  quidem  centes- 
imus  quisque  est  Dromas  —  Men  be  like 
camels,  whereof  not  one  in  the  hundred  is  a 
dromedary. 

Most  travellers  complain  of  camel-riding 
as  a  peculiarly  wearisome  and  unpleasant 
mode  of  locomotion ;  but  with  these  fasti- 
dious persons  I  can  by  no  means  agree ;  and 
as  compared  with  the 

*  Pack  horses,  and  hollow,  pampered  jades  of  Asia, 
That  cannot  go  but  thirty  [read  twenty,  meo  pe- 
riculo]  miles  a  day" 

whereof  we  had  large  experience  in  the  hill 
country  of  Palestine  and  the  parts  of  Gali- 
lee, my  party  all  unhesitatingly  gave  the 
camel  the  preference.  Of  course,  on  a  good 
road,  neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard,  where 
you  may  choose  your  pace,  walk,  jog-trot, 
amble,  or  gallop  your  beast  at  will,  avail 
yourself  of 

u  tolutation, 
As  they  do  term't,  or  suocussation," 

just  as  jumps  best  with  your  humor,  the 
horse,  I  will  not  deny,  is  a  better  vehicle 
than  the  camel,  in  respect  of  fatigue  at  least, 
in  the  same  proportion  that  the  hippogriff 
is  better  than  either;  but,  excepting  the 
space  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  you  will  not 
find  many  roods  of  such  road  in  the  Deserts 
of  Libya,  nor  yet  in  Arabia  the  Stony,  or 
even  the  Blest.  In  fact,  the  great  Macadam, 
the  Colossus  of  Roads,  does  not  appear  to 
have  visited  the  greater  or  the  lesser  Penin- 


sula as  yet;  which  is  a  pity,  because  the 
material,  (metal  he  perversely  calls  it,  though 
it  be  but  stone,)  as  Sinaitic  granite,  por- 
phyry, basalt,  quartz,  and  multitudinous 
plutonics,  doth  abound  there. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Tavernier  is  the  only 
writer  who  has  noticed  that  the  amble  of 
the  dromedary  (for  trot  he  hath  none)  is 
easier  than  his  walk,  which  is  most  true.  I 
mean,  of  course,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed, 
some  four  or  five  miles  an  hour  or  there- 
abouts; for  if  the  inexperienced  rider,  in 
ambitious  imitation  of  the  natives,  puts  his 
beast  up  to  much  more  than  that,  he  will 
be  very  sure  to  exhibit  some  curious  speci- 
mens of  lofty,  and  most  likely,  of  ground 
tumbling;  feats  which,  however  graceful 
and  surprising  in  themselves,  will  probably 
do  more  to  cheer  the  risibles  of  the  specta- 
tors than  to  promote  his  own  comfort  or 
augment  his  self-respect.  And,  apropos  of 
gaits  and  paces,  it  is  fitting  to  observe  that 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  combating  the  vul- 
gar error  "  that  a  badger  hath  the  legs  of 
one  side  shorter  than  of  the  other,"  has  him- 
self committed  one,  in  not  excepting  the 
camel  from  his  general  declaration  that  "  the 
progression  of  quadrupeds  is  performed  per 
diametrum;  that  is,  the  cross  legs  moving  or 
resting  together,  so  that  two  are  always  in 
motion  and  two  in  station  at  the  same  time;" 
which  error*  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
the  learned  knight  cites  Aristotle  de  incessu 
animalium,  and  Aristotle  correctly  describes 
the  camel  and  the  lion  as  raising  the  legs  of 
the  same  side,  the  one  (the  hinder)  imme- 
diately after  the  other.  In  fact,  his  walk 
and  his  amble  are  alike,  except  in  speed ; 
and  ho  overreaches  a  little  in  both.  Never- 
theless, that  he  can  assume  other  paces,  I 
had  ocular  proof  in  one  instance,  at  a  dro- 
medary race,  namely,  at  the  camp  of  Sheikh 
Musa,  got  up  in  honor  of  a  wedding.  In 
this  race,  half  a  dozen  or  more  dromedaries 
contended.  They  went  at  a  prodigous  rate 
over  a  course  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards ; 
and  more  than  once  I  saw  them  break  into  a 
fair  gallop,  or  rather  canter,  which,  however, 
was  continued  but  a  moment 

To  me,  who  am  no  graduate  of  Astley's, 
and  so  sorry  an  equestrian  that  I  respect 
Alexander  more  for  the  taming  of  Bucepha- 
lus than  for  the  conquest  of  India,  the  secu- 
rity of  the  camel  is  a  great  point.  You 
may  sit  sidewise  or  backwards,  with  feet 
resting  in  stirrups  or  legs  crossed  or  dang- 
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ling,  and  arms  folded  or  akimbo,  with  no 
fear  that  your  beast  will  kick  up  or  stumble 
and  pitch  you  over  his  head,  or  rear  and 
throw  you  over  his  tail,  or  sby  out  from 
under  you  at  the  sight  of  an  old  woman  or 
the  bow  of  a  country  school-boy,  or  take  the 
bits  in  his  teeth  and  run  to  Quoddy  with  you 
at  the  "  report  of  a  caliver  "  or  the  flutter  of 
a  sheepskin;  but  nevertheless,  with  a  full 
sense  of  my  responsibilities,  I  do  take  it 
upon  me  peremptorily  to  deny  the  boast  of 
some,  that  they  can  use  a  telescope,  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  sew,  knit,  darn  stockings, 
and  even  draw,  a-camelback.  The  motion 
of  the  beast  is  a  compound  of  rolling  and 
pitching  simultaneously  executed,  and  much 
resembles  that  of  a  **  dug-out,"  with  a  strong, 
rough  current  abeam,  and  a  short,  sharp, 
heavy  6well  fore  and  aft  The  elder  Pliny, 
who  read  and  dictated  while  shampooing, 
would  have  been  compelled  to  intermit  his 
lucubrations  during  a  promenade  a  cha- 
meau;  and  though  the  Arabs  will  hang 
like  a  sack  across  the  pack-saddle,  or  stretch 
themselves  from  stem  to  stern  along  the 
load,  and  sleep  as  securely  as  a  bear  in  a 
hollow  log,  or  a  sailor  in  the  main-top,  yet 
the  most  you  can  accomplish,  fair  madam, 
will  be  to  look  about  you,  which  you  can  do 
to  good  purpose,  while  your  hands  are  as 
useless  as  if  they  were  tied  to  the  cross-head 
of  a  mill-saw.  It  is  true,  that  by  resolving 
myself  into  a  set  of  animated  gimbals,  I 
contrived  to  take  and  record  compass  bear- 
ings ;  and  I  even  essayed  to  make  notes,  but 
with  small  profit.  Sergeant  Blank,  of  the 
English  bar,  you  know,  -wrote  three  hands, 
one  that  he  could  read  and  his  clerk  couldn't, 
one  that  his  clerk  could  read  and  he  couldn't, 
and  one  that  neither  he,  his  clerk,  nor  any- 
body else  could  read.  My  ordinary  hand- 
writing is  as  pretty  and  as  legible  a  piece  of 
chirography  (teste  diabolo)  as  you  shall  see 
of  a  summer's  day ;  but  my  notes  taken  on 
the  camel's  back  are  of  Sergeant  Blank's 
third  sort;  and  as  I  am  very  curious  to  know 
their  import,  I  do  freely  offer  the  copyright 
of  them  to  any  bookseller  or  publisher, 
whose  "blind  clerk"  shall  prove  himself 
able  to  decipher  them.  Indeed,  I  find  them 
to  resemble  very  closely  the  mystic  charac- 
ters of  the  inscriptions  in  Wadee  Mokatteb, 
and  some  of  those  at  Petra;  and  if  they 
should  turn  out  to  be  written  in  the  forgot- 
ten tongue  of  old  Edom,  or  in  the  lost  char- 
acter of  the  ancient  Hebrew,  I  should  be  as 


little  surprised  as  was  the  German  tailor  To- 
rielli,  when  he  found  himself  speaking  the 
finest  Persian.  Reverend  and  learned  Master 
Forster,  I  hear,  has  lately  explained  with 
surprising  success  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions, 
and  I  should  humbly  ask  him  for  an  exegesis 
of  my  own,  did  I  not  fear  that  Professor 
Turner  would  demolish  his  interpretation  as 
thoroughly  as  he  did  the  same  worthy  clerk's 
translation  of  the  writing  on  the  rocks  of 
Had  ram  ant. 

But  as  touching  this  matter  of  security, 
I  must  put  in  a  caveat  Though  I  have  no 
fears  for  myself,  I  will  be  responsible  to  you, 
reader,  for  the  sure-footedness  of  the  camel 
on  dry  ground  only ;  for  though  I  have  seen 
two  or  three  caravans  make  their  way  over 
slippery  pavements,  covered  with  six  inches 
of  snow  and  liquid  mud,  yet  these  were  of  a 
northern  breed ;  and  in  general,  if  there  be 
mud,  water  running  or  stagnant  or  even  if 
the  ground  be  damp  enough  to  run  a  West- 
ern steamboat  travellers  agree  that  the 
Arabian  camel  is  very  apt  to  come  down 
unhandsomely;  his  fore-foot  slipping  and 
wringing  his  withers,  or  his  hi ud- legs 
spreading  and  dislocating,  or  sorely  wrench- 
ing his  hip-joints.  Tu vernier  says  the  same 
thing  even  of  the  Turcoman  came),  accus- 
tomed as  he  is  to  rain  and  snow ;  and  goes  so 
far  as  to  affirm  that  the  camel- drivers  spread 
carpets  over  wet  places  for  their  beasts  to 
tread  upon.  I  have  often  seen  camels  slip, 
but  never  fairly  fall,  in  the  mud ;  and  I  have 
not  observed  that  they  were  particularly  shy 
of  wet  as  some  writers  declare.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  passing  along  the  beach  of  the  Red 
Sea,  in  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  my  dromedary 
fairly  took  to  the  water,  and  I  had  to  use 
some  energetic  persuasives  to  induce  him  to 
return  to  terra  firma, 

I  have  read  a  good  deal,  in  books  of 
travels  and  of  natural  history,  about  the 
"  soft,  spreading,  and  elastic  foot "  of  the 
camel,  and  its  special  adapted n ess  to  "  the 
yielding  sands  of  the  desert,"  and  so  forth  ; 
but,  in  truth,  the  animal  is  more  impatient 
of  "  yielding  sand  "  than  of  any  other  foot- 
ing, and  avoids  it  instinctively,  as  a  horse 
does  a  puddle.  Pietro  della  Valle  complains 
of  the  4<soft  sand"  as  a  great  impediment 
to  his  progress,  and  says  that  his  catnel, 
though  quite  fresh  and  the  finest  in  the 
caravan,  fell  in  the  sand — "piu  di  sette 
volte" — more  than  seven  times  in  one  day. 
In  fact  hi*  f°ot  8m^3  m  it  not  indeed  alto* 
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gether,  but  very  nearly,  as  much  as  that  of 
the  horse ;  and  upon  the  philosophy  of  final 
causes,  there  is  very  little  reason  why  it 
should  be  formed  to  tread  upon  fine  sand, 
that  being  a  commodity  of  by  no  means 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  desert  The 
surface  of  the  wilderness  is  in  general  a 
hard,  compact,  gravelly  soil,  loose  stones  or 
bare  rocks ;  and  the  foot  of  the  camel  is 
precisely  fitted  to  paths  of  these  descrip- 
tions. The  tenacity  with  which  it  clings  to 
the  worn  and  slippery  surfaces  of  the  lime- 
stone, as  well  as  the  rougher  face  of  the 
sandstone  and  granite,  is  truly  wonderful ; 
and  he  will  climb  mountain  passes  which 
one  would  think  almost  inaccessible  to  the 
chamois.  Our  caravan  of  above  fifty  camels, 
mostly  loaded,  ascended  without  accident 
the  pass  of  Eo  Supah,  over  a  limestone  as 
slippery  as  glass,  and  rising  several  hundred 
feet  at  an  angle  of  fifteen  degrees,  or  one 
foot  in  four ;  and  Miss  Martineau  did  not 
dismount  at  the  break-neck  pass  of  Ne- 
gabad,  the  northern  slope  of  which,  though 
not  so  slippery,  is,  I  should  think,  even 
steeper  than  that  of  Eo  Supah. 

For  the  purposes  of  general  observation, 
camel-riding  is  the  most  advantageous  of  all 
possible  means  of  conveyance.  The  slow- 
ness .and  regularity  of  your  rate  of  progress, 
the  elevation  of  your  seat,  (securing  you  also 
the  full  benefit  of  every  breeze  that  blows,) 
and  your  entire  exemption  from  the  neces- 
sity of  guiding  or  even  watching  the  move- 
ments of  your  beast,  give  you  the  greatest 
facilities  for  studying  the  aspect  of  the 
<»untry,  and  enjoying  the  unrivalled  sub- 
limity of  the  mountain  ranges  you  so  often 
skirt  or  traverse.  With  a  special  attendant, 
too,  on  foot,  who  happens  to  have  some 
language  in  common  with  you,  and  whom 
you  can  call  upon  to  pick  up  a  stone  or 
gather  some  curious  plant,  or  upon  occasion 
to  bring  your  camel  to  a  sudden  halt,  that 
you  may  take  a  sketch  or  record  an  obser- 
vation, or  dismount  and  examine  for  your- 
self some  tempting  vein  of  mineral,  or  other 
interesting  object,  you  will  have  every  op- 
portunity for  observing  and  noting  in  detail, 
and  thus  enjoy  a  combination  of  advantages 
hardly  attainable  in  any  t)ther  mode  of  travel. 

An  inconvenience  in  camel-riding,  much 
complained  of  by  Miss  Martineau  and  others, 
is  the  animal's  habit  of  feeding  as  he  walks.  In 
most  parts  of  the  desert,  there  are  occasional 
Atunted  acacias  and  other  prickly  plants, 


with  here  and  there  an  herb,  which  consti- 
tute almost  the  sole  diet  of  the  camel.  For 
these  delicacies  he  is  ever  on  the  look-out, 
and  he  snatches  them  in  passing,  giving  you 
an  uncomfortable  jerk  as  he  turns  to  seize 
them,  or  suddenly  stops,  at  some  hazard  of 
throwing  his  rider  overboard,  and  browses 
at  his  leisure,  in  spite  of  your  "prick  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  point  of  the  stick."  But 
with  camels  in  good  case,  there  is  little  of 
this  annoyance,  and  as  the  creature's  stomach 
is  satisfied  by  a  few  mouthfuls,  it  is  a  very 
inconsiderable  drawback  on  the  pleasures  of 
travel  in  the  desert.  A  more  serious  incon- 
venience, and  one  not  unattended  with  dan- 
ger, is  the  impatience  of  the  camel  on  ap- 
proaching water,  after  long  privation.  The 
whole  caravan,  disdaining  all  control,  rushes 
confusedly  to  the  pool,  to  the  sore  endam- 
agement of  the  loading  and  imminent  peril 
of  the  knees  and  ankles  of  the  rider,  which 
he  can  only  secure  from  barking,  or  worse 
mischief,  by  drawing  them  up  under  him, 
and  sitting  a  la  Turque,  on  a  very  unstable 
and  wavering  foundation. 

But  on  this  chapter  of  desagremens  I  do 
not  care  to  be  diffuse ;  and  I  will  mention  as 
one  of  them,  the  incessant  harsh  growl  of 
the  camel  while  loading  and  unloading,  and 
indeed  whenever  he  is  approached  by  his 
driver  or  rider ;  and  barely  hint  at  another, 
which  I  will  not  say  "  is  more  easily 
imagined  than  described."  No;  as  there 
are  heights  to  which  imagination  cannot 
soar,  so  are  there  depths  to  which  it  cannot 
descend.  I  remember  one  evening  and 
night  in  the  western  part  of  Wadee  Feiran. 
No  water,  thermometer  at  1 10°  in  the  tents, 
air  deathly  still,  and  camels  very  near.  Oh 
for  a  draught  of  Lethe !  I  faint  at  the  re- 
collection. Reader,  in  hot  weather  pitch 
your  tent  as  far  from  your  camels  as  you 
dare,  and,  if  there  be  a  breeze,  to  the  wind- 
ward. 

Where  the  road  is  tolerable,  burden 
camels  are  often  tied  halter  to  tail  from 
three  to  eight  or  ten  in  a  string.  In  this 
case,  they  of  course  march  in  single  file,  but 
the  desert  camels  are  generally  left  at  lib- 
erty, and  the  travelled  routes  are  every 
where  furrowed  with  paths,  which  may  have 
been  thousands  of  years  in  wearing.  In  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  where,  except  ou  the  Ilaj 
route,  the  caravans  are  usually  small,  there 
are  (the  narrower  passes  excepted)  in  gene- 
ral from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  these  shallow 
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paths  worn  smooth  in  the  hard  gravel  and 
among  the  Joose  stones.  They  are  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  three  or  fonr 
deep,  and  running  in  the  main  parallel  to 
each  other,  (though  occasionally  intersect- 
ing,) at  the  distance  of  about  a  couple  of 
yards  apart  In  these  the  camels  walk, 
usually  pretty  nearly  abreast,  if  not  too  nu- 
merous, an  J  those  which  have  been  bred  to- 
gether are  inclined  to  keep  near  each  other. 
Where  there  is  pasturage,  they  scatter 
widely,  and  a  caravan  of  fifty  camels  in  a 
broad  wadee  will  frequently  show  a  front  of 
a  mile  or  more.  They  are,  however,  reluc- 
tant to  lose  sight  of  the  main  body  ;  and  a 
fine  large  camel  in  our  caravan  in  Arabia, 
that  carried  a  mahafa,  (to  be  described  here- 
after,) was  constantly  uttering  a  sad  and 
gentle  moan  when  separated  from  his  com- 
panions. Notwithstanding  this  gregarious 
propensity,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  two  camels 
in  a  caravan  side  by  side,  so  as  to  allow 
much  conversation  between  their  riders. 
Some  difference  of  gait,  the  temptations  of 
the  camel-thorn,  or  the  crowding  of  other 
animals,  is  constantly  interfering  to  break  up 
your  tete-a-tete,  and  you  finally  surrender 
yourself  to  a  silence  well  befitting  the  soli- 
tude and  the  solemn  aspect  of  nature  around 
you.  The  regular  and  scarcely  audible  tread 
of  the  camel  sheds  a  drowsy  influence  on 
your  reveries;  your  day-dreams  pass  into 
slumberous  visions ;  you  waver  in  your  seat, 
and  it  is  rather  an  instinctive  impulse  than 
a  conscious  effort  that  braces  you  in  your 
saddle,  and  saves  you  from  a  disastrous  fall. 
The  best  general  description  of  the  camel, 
though  neither  strictly  accurate  nor  com- 

flete,  is  that  of  the  acute  Volney  ;  and,  as 
do  not  propose  to  attempt  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  animal,  I  shall  without  more  ado 
adopt  it : 

"At  the  return  of  the  hot  season  every  thing 
dries  up,  and  the  dusty  gray  earth  offers  only 

E arched  and  woody  stems  upon  which  neither  the 
orse,  the  ox,  nor  even  the  goat  can  feed.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  desert  would  become  uninhabi- 
table, if  nature,  in  the  gift  of  the  camel,  had  not 
bestowed  upon  it  an  animal  of  a  constitution  as 
hardy  and  as  frugal  as  the  soil  is  sterile  and  un- 
grateful No  creature  exhibits  so  marked  and 
exclusive  an  analogy  to  its  climate,  and  it  would 
seem  that  an  intelligent  will  had  mutually  ac- 
commodated the  conditions  of  each  to  those  of  the 
other.  Denning  the  camel  to  inhabit  regions 
where  he  could  find  but  a  scanty  supply  of  nour- 
ishment, nature  has  been  economical  of  material 
io  bis  whole  organisation.   She  has  not  given  him 


the  fulness  of  form  of  the  ox,  the  bone,  or  the 
elephant,  but  limiting  him  to  the  purely  indispen- 
sable, she  has  bestowed  upon  him  a  small  head, 
almost  without  external  ears,  supported  by  a  flesh- 
less  neck.  She  has  stripped  his  thighs  and  lege 
of  every  muscle  not  essential  to  their  movement*, 
and  has  furnished  his  dry  and  meagre  body  with 
only  the  vessels  and  tendons  required  to  knit  iU 
framework  together.  She  has  supplied  him  with 
a  powerful  jaw  to  crush  the  hardest  aliments ;  but 
that  he  might  not  consume  too  much,  she  has  nar- 
rowed his  stomach  and  made  him  a  ruminant 
She  has  cushioned  his  foot  with  a  mass  of  muscle, 
which,  sliding  in  mud  and  ill  adapted  for  climb* 
ing,  unfits  him  for  every  soil  but  a  dry,  even,  and 
sandy  surface,  like  that  of  Arabia.  She  has  con- 
demned him  to  servitude,  by  refusing  him  all 
means  of  defense  against  his  enemies.  Possessing 
neither  the  horns  of  the  ox,  the  hoof  of  the  horse, 
the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  nor  the  speed  of  the  stag; 
how  can  he  resist  the  attacks  of  the  lion,  the  tiger, 
or  even  the  wolf?  Nature,  therefore,  to  save  the 
species  from  extinction,  has  hidden  him  in  the 
bosom  of  boundless  deserts,  whither  no  vegetable 
luxuriance  attracts  the  beasts  of  the  chase,  and 
whence  the  more  voracious  animals  are  banished 
by  the  scarcity  of  their  prey ;  and  it  was  net  101 
the  sword  of  the  tyrant  had  driven  out  victims 
from  the  habitable  earth  and  chased  them  into 
the  wilderness,  that  the  camel  became  the  slave 
of  man.  By  his  subjection  the  most  sterile  of  soils 
has  become  a  home  for  a  portion  of  the  human 
family ;  and  such  is  his  importance  in  the  economy 
of  desert  life,  that  his  extinction  would  involve  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  population  of  those  arid 
regions,  of  whose  nomade  existence  he  is  the  in- 
dispensable condition." 

Id  a  note  to  this  passage,  Volney  states 
that  there  are  four  "  distinct  species"  of  this 
animal :  the  Arabian  camel,  the  dromedary, 
the  Turcoman,  and  the  Bactrian,  or  two- 
humped  camel.  The  Arabian  camel  and 
the  dromedary  are  certainly  not  "distinct 
species,"  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Turcoman  camel,  which  is  a  lower,  heavier, 
more  hairy,  and  far  more  powerful  animal 
than  the  Arabian,  be  any  thing  more  than 
a  variety.  The  common  Syrian  camel  is  a 
breed  intermediate  between  these  two  latter, 
and  probably  specifically  distinct  from 
neither. 

I  see  no  occasion  to  dissent  from  Volney's 
description,  except  that,  as  the  reader  baa 
already  learned,  his  views  of  the  exclusive 
adaptation  of  the  camel  to  a  tt  dry,  even, 
and  sandy  soil"  are  quite  erroneous.  The 
Turcoman  camel  inhabits  a  cold  and  moun- 
tainous region,  parched  indeed  in  summer, 
but  exposed  to  heavy  rains  and  snows  in 
winter ;  and  if  the  camel  is  any  where  found 
wild,  as  is  affirmed,  it  is  in  the  severe  cli- 
mate of  Independent  Tartary.    According 
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to  Berghaus,  (though  he  seems  to  be  fright- 
ened at  his  own  figures,)  there  are  not  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  camels  in  the 
territory  of  Russia,  and  they  are  in  common 
use  in  many  parts  of  European  Turkey, 
where  the  winter  climate  is  as  severe  as  that 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Such  facts  might 
have  led  Volney  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  exclusive  cha- 
racter of  the  organization  of  the  camel ;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  climates 
where  the  animal  is  known  to  exist  and 
thrive,  are  characterized  by  the  dryness  of 
their  summers.  Our  author  has  not  given 
sufficient  prominence  to  that  remarkable 
provision  of  nature,  by  which  the  camel  is 
enabled  to  carry  within  him  a  supply  of 
water  for  several  days,  nor  does  he  allude 
to  the  hump  as  a  repository  of  nourishment 
The  common  belief  that  this  animal  has  a 
separate  stomach,  wherein  he  stores,  and 
from  which  he  draws  this  fluid,  is  erroneous. 
He  has  the  same  number  of  stomachs  as 
other  ruminating  quadrupeds,  and  several 
of  these  are  furnished  with  sacs  in  which  the 
water  is  deposited,  and  thence  withdrawn, 
as  occasion  requires,  to  moisten  the  fauces 
and  the  food.  It  is  believed  by  the  Arabs 
that  the  hump,  which  is  a  large  lump  of 
flesh  upon  the  back,  supported  by  an  elon- 
gation of  the  processes  of  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae, is  a  store-house  of  nutriment,  which 
is  absorbed  when  the  supply  of  food  is  in- 
sufficient, and  secreted  again  when  it  is 
abundant  They  regard  the  condition  of 
the  hump,  therefore,  as  a  test  of  that  of  the 
animal,  and  examine  it,  when  concluding  a 
purchase,  with  a  scrutiny  as  careful  and  as 
learned  as  that  with  which  a  Brighton 
butcher  handles  a  bullock. 

With  such  an  organization,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  camel  can  exist  for  many  days  upon 
•^supply  of  food  and  of  water  otherwise 
quite  inadequate  for  the  support  of  so  large 
an  animal,  and  it  is  upon  this  property  that 
his  great  value  chiefly  depends.  The  length 
of  time  which  he  can  live  without  drinking 
depends  much  upon  his  training,  and  upon 
the  abundance  and  succulence  of  his  food. 
Indeed,  at  seasons  and  in  countries  where 
dew  falls  plentifully,  he  hardly  cares  to 
drink  at  all ;  and  Major  Skinner  declares 
that  the  camels  of  his  caravan  did  not  drink 
between  Damascus  and  the  Euphrates,  (from 
the  3d  to  the  23d  of  April,)  though  water 
was  offered  them  on  the  tenth  day  of  his 


journey.  Tavernier's  camels,  on  one  occa- 
sion, were  nine  days  without  water.  Russell 
mentions  a  case  of  abstinence  for  fifteen 
days  as  altogether  unprecedented,  and  states 
that  after  long  privation,  the  camels  often 
drink  so  greedily  that  it  proves  suddenly 
fatal  to  them.  He  says  that  the  caravans 
in  the  Syrian  desert  usually  find  water  every 
three  or  four  days,  and  that  so  long  a  period 
as  six  or  seven  days  is  thought  quite  extra- 
ordinary, and  adds  the  curious  fact  that 
these  animals  sometimes  drink  sea- water  in 
preference  to  fresh.  My  only  opportunities 
of  observation  have  been  in  the  summer,  and 
though  on  one  occasion  our  camels  went 
four  full  days  without  water,  yet  they  al- 
ways drank  when  they  came  to  it,  although 
at  that  season  it  was  so  highly  charged  with 
salts  as  often  to  be  quite  undrinkable  by 
even  the  Arabs,  who  are  far  from  being  nice 
on  this  point  The  quantity  taken  by  the 
camel  after  some  days'  abstinence  is  very 
large,  and  one  could  hardly  believe  that  the 
fluid  could  be  driven  by  a  forcing  pump 
through  so  long,  narrow,  and  crooked  a 
channel  as  this  animal's  gullet,  so  rapidly 
as  he  swallows  it 

The  camel,  with  his  slender  and  shrunken 
limbs,  his  light  quarters,  and  his  shambling 
gait,  seems  little  adapted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  labor  requiring  either  strength 
or  speed;  but  he  bears  a  burden  greatly  dis- 
proportioned  to  his  own  weight,  and  slow  as 
is  his  pace,  his  powers  of  endurance  enable 
him  to  accomplish  a  long  journey  in  a  short- 
er space  than  even  the  horse.  The  Arabian 
camel,  though  taller  and  swifter,  is  far  less 
powerful  than  the  Bactrian,  the  Turcoman, 
the  Syrian,  or  even  the  Egyptian  animal. 
In  Arabia  Petraea,  his  burden  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  or  four  hundred  pounds;  and  on 
arriving  at  Hebron,  and  exchanging  our 
camels  for  horses  and  mules,  we  hardly 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of 
our  beasts.  Brown  states  that  the  camels 
of  Soudan  generally  carry  from  three  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  some- 
times five  hundred  pounds;  and  he  gives 
the  burden  of  those  of  Egypt  at  from  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand,  which  latter  state- 
ment I  believe  is  much  beyond  the  truth. 
Tavernier  says  the  Persian  camels  carry  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  pounds,  the  Turcoman 
one  thousand  or  even  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  I  was  told  by  the  keeper  of 
the  camels  at  the  Grand  Duke's  Casina,  near 
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Pisa,  that  they  would  generally  carry  about 
their  own  weight,  which,  he  said,  was  some- 
times as  high  as  seventeen  hundred  Tuscan 
pounds,  equal  to  twelve  hundred  and  &hy 
avoirdupois ;  but  I  think  he  underrated  the 
weight  of  the  animal,  and  exaggerated  that 
of  the  load. 

The  camel  is  in  general  used  only  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  but  in  Egypt  he  is  some- 
times employed  for  draught ;  in  Afghanistan 
he  is  also  harnessed  to  the  plough,  and 
Colonel  Chesney  thinks  that,  with  proper 
training  and  a  suitable  collar,  he  would  make 
a  capital  draught  animal. 

The  caravans  travel  at  a  slow  rate ;  but 
as  they  are  seldom  less  than  ten,  and  often 
twelve,  fourteen,  or  more  hours  upon  the 
march,  a  very  fair  day's  journey  is  accom- 
plished. Dr.  Robinson,  upon  careful  inves- 
tigation, estimates  the  average  rate  of  travel 
at  two  and  one  third  miles  per  hour,  and 
this,  I  doubt  not,  is  very  near  the  truth.  In 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  it  doubtless  falls  short 
of  this,  while  upon  the  excellent  road  be- 
tweed  Cairo  and  Suez  it  rather  exceeds  two 
miles  and  a  half  the  hour.  The  dromedary 
I  rode  from  Cairo  to  Suez  averaged  thirty- 
seven  steps  of  each  foot  to  the  minute,  which, 
at  our  speed  of  2*55  miles  the  hour,  gives  a 
length  of  step  of  six  feet.  To  this  snail's 
pace  the  traveller,  though  mounted  on  an 
animal  capable  of  much  fleeter  motion,  must 
in  general  conform,  because  he  cannot  with 
convenience,  or  indeed  at  all  times  with 
safety,  be  separated  from  his  baggage  and 
attendants ;  but  if  he  is  content  to  dispense 
with  the  conveniences  of  tents,  bedsteads, 
chairs  and  tables,  and  to  subsist  on  the  sim- 
ple fare  of  the  Arabs,  he  may  traverse  the 
wilderness  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate.  The 
Arab  accounts  of  the  performances  of  their 
dromedaries,  though  not  quite  free  from 
oriental  hyperbole,  are  nevertheless  less  ex- 
aggerated than  is  generally  supposed,  as  is 
abundantly  established  by  unquestionable 
European  testimony.  Jn  1811,  Mehemet 
Ali,  when  hastening  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Memlooks,  rode  a  dromedary  from  Suez 
to  Cairo,  eighty-four  miles, in  a  single  night; 
and  I  know  two  European  gentlemen  who 
have  performed  the  same  feat  in  seventeen 
hours  without  changing  camel.  Laborde 
made  the  journey  in  the  same  time,  and 
went  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  thirty-four  hours ; 
and  a  French  gentleman  in  the  service  of 


the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  of  great  experience  in 
the  use  of  the  camel,  assured  me  that  he 
had  ridden  the  same  animal  ninety  miles  in 
one  day,  and  fifty  miles  a  day  for  ten  days 
in  succession.    Colonel  Chesney  rode  with 
four  dromedaries  from  Baarah  to  Damascus, 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  and  a  half  miles, 
in  nineteen  days  and  a  few  hours,  (more 
than  fifty-four  miles  per  day,)  the  animals 
having  no  food  but  such  as  they  picked  up 
in  the  desert    They  averaged  from  forty- 
four  to  forty-six  paces  per  minute,  with  a 
length  of  step  of  six  feet  five  inches.     Mails 
have  been  carried  from  Badgad  to  Damas- 
cus, four  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles,  in 
seven  days ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  by  means 
of  regular  relays  of  dromedaries,  Mehemet 
Ali  sent  an  express  to  Ibrahim  Pacha  from 
Cairo  to  Antioch,  ^ve  hundred  and  6ixty 
miles,  in  ^ve  days  and  a  half.  Colonel  Ches- 
ney says,  the  maherrie  najin,  or  swift  drom- 
edary, can  make  eight  or  nine  miles   an 
hour,  and  go  seventy  miles  per  day  for  two 
or  three  days  in  succession.     I  have  myself 
seen  one  of  these  animals,  in  the  train  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  keep  up  with  the  Pacha's 
carriage  without  apparent  effort,  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  eight  miles  per  hour;  and 
Burckhardt  states  that  an  Egyptian  maherrie 
accomplished  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
in  eleven  hours.     On  ordinary  occasions  the 
camel  is  not  fed,  but  left  to  subsist  as  he 
can  on  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  desert ;  nor 
is  he  ever  sheltered,  or  curried,  or  otherwise 
dressed.     Favorite  animals  and  those  ex- 
posed to  severe  labor  receive  once  a  day, 
rarely  twice,  a  very  small  allowance  of  beans, 
or  a  ball  weighing  three  pounds,  or  there- 
abouts, of  a  coarse  dough  of  barley  mixed 
with  chaff,  cut  straw,  or  cotton  seed ;  and 
according  to  Edrivi,  in  some  parts  of  the 
greater  peninsula  they  are  occasionally  fed 
upon   dried  fish.      At    the    farm   of   th* 
Grand    Duke   of   Tuscany  they  are  kept 
upon  hay  alone,  the  weekly  allowance  being 
two  hundred  pounds  Tuscan,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  avoirdupois.     As  we  have 
already  said,  the  camel  breakfasts  as  he 
walks ;  but  as  soon  as  the  caravan  halts, 
which  is  usually  long  before  sunset,  he  is 
turned  out  to  feed,  accompanied  by  a  few 
of  the  men,  to  guard  against  thieves  as  well 
as  to  apprehend  estrays.    In  general  he  is 
not  inclined  to  wander  far  from  the  camp, 
and  returns  to  it  of  his  own  accord  before 
nightfall    I  remember  but  one  occasion  of 
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an  escapade.  The  dromedary  of  a  sheikh 
strayed  from  the  herd,  and  he  set  off  in 
pursuit  of  it  without  informing  any  one  in 
the  camp  of  his  loss.  Night  came  on,  and 
the  sheikh  had  not  been  seen  for  hours ;  we 
were  in  partibus  infidelium^  on  hostile 
ground,  and  in  a  region  of  particularly  evil 
repute.  There  was  great  alarm,  and  several 
armed  men  posted  off  in  different  directions 
in  search  of  him ;  and  our  anxiety  was  not 
relieved  until  a  late  hour,  when  he  returned 
with  his  fugitive.  Miss  Marti neau,  at  an 
early  season  of  the  year,  found  the  camels 
of  the  renowned  Sheikh  Hussein  in  very  ill 
condition,  and  complains  that  they  often  fell 
or  lay  down  (she  records  fourteen  such 
trespasses  of  her  beast  in  one  day)  from 
sheer  weakness.  When  we  had  the  honor 
of  placing  ourselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  great  chief  of  the  Aloween  in  the  month 
of  June,  his  camels  were  very  fat  and  in  ex- 
cellent case,  though  they,  and  indeed  all  the 
camels  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  are  by  no  means 
so  clean  or  so  large  as  those  of  Egypt  and 
Syria. 

Sheikh  Hussein  had  the  complaisance  to 
take  along  with  us  a  milch  camel  for  the  use 
of  the  ladies  of  our  party,  and  generally 
brought  the  milk  to  the  tent  himself.  The 
quantity  given  by  the  camel  is  small,  but  it 
is  extremely  rich.  Being  myself  no  milksop, 
I  cannot  speak  of  its  quality  from  experience'; 
but  the  ladies  found  it  both  agreeable  and 
refreshing,  except  that  occasionally  the  high- 
ly aromatic  pasturage  of  the  desert  gave  it 
a  smack  of  Apothecary  stuff  not  altogether 
so  toothsome. 

If  you  have  happened  to  see  both  the 
camel  and  the  ostrich,  you  cannot  have  failed 
to  observe  the  strong  family  likeness  between 
the  fowl  and  the  quadruped.  Birds,  they 
say,  preceded  mammals  in  the  order  of  de- 
velopment ;  and  though  I  cannot  go  along 
with  the  author  of  the  "Vestiges,"  who  holds, 
I  suppose,  that  the  first  pair  of  camels  was 
hatched  out  of  a  couple  of  ostrich  eggs,  (or 
perhaps,  like  the  two  Dioscuri,  or  as  some 
say,  Helen  and  Polydamas,  out  of  one,)  yet 
I  think  that  Agassiz  and  Mr.  Hugh  Miller 
are  bound  in  honor  to  account  somehow  for 
this  remarkable  resemblance,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  striking  than  that  between 
Macedon  and  Monmouth.  For  my  part,  I 
am  content  to  refer  it  to  a  general  law,  ex- 
emplifications of  which  are  found  in  some 
very  familiar  facts.    Every  body  knows  that 


husband  and  wife  come  at  last  to  look  won- 
derfully alike,  and  in  some  sort  to  reflect 
each  other,  and  I  have  beard  many  a  step- 
child pronounced  the  very  image  of  its  sup- 
posed papa.  Now  the  likeness  in  these  cases 
manifestly  cometh  of  use  and  assuefaction ; 
and  if  such  effects  are  produced  in  the  human, 
by  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years  of  cohabitation, 
why  should  not  the  ostrich  and  the  camel, 
who  have  been  near  neighbors  and  familiar 
gossips  for  as  many  thousands,  contract  an 
equally  strong  resemblance?  Apart  from 
the  number  of  the  legs,  there  is  not  much 
to  distinguish  the  profiles  of  the  bird  and 
the  beast,  except  that  while  the  former  car- 
ries his  knowledge-box  as  high  as  a  drum- 
major,  the  head  of  the  camel,  in  consequence 
of  the  convexity  of  the  spine  and  the  length 
of  the  processes  which  support  the  hump, 
is  about  on  a  level  with  that  protuberance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  shape  of  the  trunk, 
the  length  of  limb,  the  curve  of  the  neck, 
and  perhaps  above  all,  the  supine  posture  of 
the  head,  which  are  common  to  both,  abun- 
dantly justify  the  name  of  struthiocamelus, 
which  the  elder  Pliney,  and  that  of  camel- 
bird,  which,  according  to  Niebuhr,  the  Arabs 
apply  to  the  ostrich. 

But  notwithstanding  this  horizontal  car- 
riage of  the  brow  and  front,  the  camel  is  but 
an  apparent  exception  to  the  limitation  which 
permits  man  alone  ccelum  tueri.  For  though 
he  seems  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus, 
yet  the  conformation  of  his  eye  directs  his 
sight  much  more  constantly  downwards  than 
that  of  most  quadrupeds.  It  is,  doubtless, 
in  a  great  measure  to  this  circumstance  that 
he  owes  the  security  of  his  footing ;  and  you 
will  always  observe,  that  in  moving  about 
the  camp,  however  thickly  the  baggage  may 
be  strewed,  he  never  treads  upon  the  small- 
est article. 

The  average  height  of  the  camels  I  have 
travelled  with,  measuring  to  the  top  of  the 
hump,  is  six  feet  three  inches.  The  head  is 
an  inch  or  two  higher.  The  tallest  I  have 
used  were  a  couple  which  were  said  to  have 
been  bred  by  the  Ababdeh  tribe,  in  Nubia, 
and  which  measured,  respectively,  seven  feet, 
and  seven  feet  three  inches. 

There  is  a  considerable  variety  in  the  color 
of  these  animals.  The  commonest  shades 
are  dun,  and  rather  light  mouse-color.  White, 
and  a  brown  approaching  to  black,  are  fre- 
quent, and  you  often  see  fawn,  and  even  an 
unequivocal  rose,  sometimes  of  a  peculiarly 
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delicate  tint,  which,  nevertheless,  however 
beautiful  (or,  as  Coleridge  will  have  it,  pleas- 
ing) to  the  eyp,  cannot  atone  for  the  inherent 
and  essential  ungracefulness  of  the  creature's 
form  and  movements. 

Although  the  Bactrian,  Turcoman,  and 
Syrian  camels  are  well  coated,  their  Arabian 
brother  has  short  thin  hair,  except  about  the 
chest,  shoulders,  and  hips,  where  he  has  a 
few  locks  of  long  thick  wool,  and  his  tail  is 
tufted  at  the  end  and  fringed  at  the  sides. 
I  saw  some  Bedouins  shearing  a  desert  camel 
on  the  borders  of  Palestine ;  and  the  fleece 
they  got  reminded  me  of  a  similar  operation, 
proverbially  said  to  have  been  performed  by 
a  personage  who  shall  be  nameless  on  his 
swine ;  for  if  there  was  not  "  a  great  cry," 
there  was  certainly  very  "little  wool." 

The  hair  of  the  camel,  mixed  with  goat's 
wool,  is  twisted  into  halter  ropes,  and  spun 
and  woven  into  a  coarse  cloth  used  for  tents, 
sacks,  and  other  purposes ;  but  none  of  the 
fabrics  known  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
camel's  hair  are  made  of  the  hair  of  this 
animal.  The  shawls  formerly  called  by  this 
name,  but  now  more  generally  styled  cash- 
mere, are  manufactured  from  the  wool  of  the 
Thibet  or  Cashmere  goat,  now  partially 
naturalized  in  France  by  the  efforts  of  Ter- 
naux  and  Joubcrt;  and  the  wool  of  which 
camlet  is  made  is  produced  by  the  goat  of 
the  district  of  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor,  two 
hundred  miles  from  Constantinople.  It  is 
the  resemblance  between  the  words  camel 
and  camlet  or  camelat,  doubtless,  which  led 
to  the  supposition  that  this  stuff  was  fabri- 
cated of  carnel1s  hair ;  but  the  similarity  of 
sound  is  accidental,  and  the  words  have  no 
etymological  relation  with  each  other. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  usual 
length  of  life  of  the  camel.  Very  few  Be- 
douins know  their  own  age  or  that  of  their 
children,  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
possess  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  chro- 
nology of  their  cattle.  I  believe  they  begin 
to  ride  them  at  about  three,  and  the  young 
camels  are  able  to  follow  their  dams  almost 
at  birth.  A  young  lady  of  my  party  rode 
several  days  with  a  very  young  foal  tied  to 
the  tail  of  her  dromedary,  and  this  frisky 
juvenile  appeared  to  have  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  with  his  mamma,  although  oc- 
casionally, in  the  latter  part  of  the  day's 
journey,  his  tow-line  would  get  hauled  rather 
taut. 

Upon  the  morale  of  the  camel  I  have  not 


much  to  offer.  I  have  found  him  neither  so 
patient  as  European  writers  have  described 
him,  nor  so  implacable  as  the  Arabs  represent 
him.  With  the  latter,  the  M camel's  anger"  is 
proverbially  unforgiving;  and  as  to  the  for- 
mer, I  rather  think  few  of  the  poetical  peo- 
ple who  prate  of  the  "  patient  camel  "  have 
ever  seen  a  caravan  loaded.  But  even  the 
camel  against  which  I  was  jammed  in  a  nar- 
row street  at  Osioot,  and  which  was  evidently 
in  a  great  rage,  making  threatening  noises, 
blowing  a  sort  of  bladder  out  of  his  mouthy 
and  snapping  at  other  people,  did  n't  bite  me  ; 
and  therefore,  though  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
certain  equivocal  movements  of  my  drome- 
dary's jaws  meant  my  shins,  or  some  of- 
fending fly,  yet  on  the  principle  of  speak- 
ing well  of  the  bridge  which  has  carried  you 
safe  over,  I  am  bound  to  testify  that  the 
camel  is  in  general  as  gentle  as  a  sucking 
dove. 

It  is  a  question  of  much  interest  whether 
the  camel  can  be  advantageously  introduced 
into  the  United  States.  The  experience  of 
Russia,  European  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Central  Asia,  proves  that  he  will  thrive  in 
climates  as  cold  as  that  of  the  largest  por- 
tion of  our  territory  ;  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  our  comparatively  wet  summers 
would  not  prove  unfavorable  to  his  health 
and  utility.  A  competent  judge,  who  had 
had  experience  in  the  use  of  the  animal, 
told  me  he  could  never  compete  with  wheels, 
and  that  wherever  carts  or  wagons  could 
be  used,  he  would  be  found  unprofitable; 
and  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  his  opinion 
correct.  There  are,  however,  extensive  dis- 
tricts, west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  wheel 
carriages  can  only  be  used  with  difficulty,  if 
at  all ;  and  it  is  well  worth  an  experiment 
whether  the  camel  might  not  here  advan- 
tageously supply  their  place.  The  drome- 
dary, too,  would  no  doubt  be  useful  in  keep- 
ing up  the  communication  between  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  and  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  if  the  climate  proves  dry  enough ; 
but  I  have  no  great  confidence  in  the  scheme 
of  subduing  the  Camanches,  Lipans,  Nava- 
joes,  and  other  Rocky  Mountain  Bedouins, 
with  corps  of  dromedary  dragoons  or  rifle- 
men d  chameau.  For  the  conveyance  of  the 
mail  and  travellers,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
procure  dromedaries  from  northern  Africa, 
because  the  European  and  northern  Asiatic 
camel  is,  both  in  gait  and  in  speed,  quite 
unfit  for  the  saddle,  though  for  the  trans- 
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portation  of  merchandise  he  should  by  all 
means  be  selected,  as  being  both  much 
stronger  and  much  more  likely  to  endure 
the  climate  than  the  African  camel.  The 
camels  of  the  Grand  Duke's  farm  at  Pisa 
were  introduced  more  than  two  centuries 
since,  but  private  individuals  have  not  found 
it  worth  while  to  employ  them  in  Tuscany ; 
and  I  have  heard  that  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
customing European  horses  to  the  sight  of 
them  had  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  their 
general  use,  though  their  keepers  at  Pisa 
would  not  acknowledge  this. 

The  furniture  of  the  camel  is  very  simple ; 
and,  as  the  dromedary  is  not  often  a  mon~ 
ture  de  luxe,  he  is,  even  when  ridden  by 
persons  of  consideration,  seldom  decked  with 
trappings  so  showy  as  those  of  a  favorite 
horse.  An  immense  double  pad  of  coarse 
goat's  hair  cloth,  each  half  of  which  is  nearly 
four  feet  long  and  two  wide,  stuffed  with 
grass  or  straw,  and  furnished  with  a  rope 
crupper,  is  thrown  over  the  back,  and  upon 
this  rests  a  frame,  consisting  of  two  pair  of 
flat  sticks  meeting  at  top  like  a  chevron  or  a 
pair  of  rafters,  and  connected  at  bottom  by 
a  stick  two  or  three  feet  long,  which  may  be 
called  emphatically  a  tie-beam,  in  regard 
that  it  both  ties  and  is  tied ;  for,  being  itself 
tied  to  the  upright  sticks  with  leather  thongs, 
passing  through  holes  in  the  latter,  it  ties 
the  two  pair  of  rafters  firmly  together.  The 
pad  soon  fits  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  back 
and  sides,  and  the  frame  nestles  into  the  pad, 
while  the  hump,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the 
whole  apparatus,  keeps  every  thing  in  place, 
so  that  no  girt,  or  at  most  only  a  loose  rope, 
is  needed  to  prevent  the  pack-saddle  and 
loading  from  falling.  The  load  is  balanced 
across  the  pack-saddle,  and  secured  with  a 
net- work  of  rope,  and  the  water-skins  are 
suspended  beneath.  This  is  the  entire  har- 
ness of  the  burden  camel  when,  as  is  usual 
in  the  desert,  he  is  left  at  liberty.  Else- 
where he  is  provided  with  a  simple  halter, 
and  tied  head  and  tail,  in  strings,  properly 
of  seven,  the  hindermost  wearing  a  bell,  in 
order  that  the  driver,  who  rides  the  file- 
leader,  (or  perhaps  a  donkey,  as  being  a 
beast  of  softer  pace  and  easier  guidance,) 
may  be  advertised  of  any  solution  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  chain,  by  the  fainter  sound  of 
the  accustomed  ding-dong. 

The  gear  of  the  dromedary  is  somewhat 
lighter,  but  of  the  same  fashion.  The 
wooden  frame  is  more  neatly  made,  the  up- 
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rights  being  curved  outwards,  and  uniting  at 
top  in  two  conical  pommels,  (one  before  and 
one  behind  the  hump,)  six  or  eight  inches 
high,  and  perhaps  two  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  covered  with  figured  brass  plate,  or 
otherwise  decorated,  and  terminating  in  a 
knob,  after  the  manner  of  the  finial  of  a 
gothic  pediment.  Over  the  saddle  is  thrown 
a  huge  pair  of  saddle-bags  of  striped  goat's 
hair  cloth,  bedizened  with  fringes  and  cowrie- 
shells,  and  upon  this  again  are  laid  cushions 
and  carpets,  and  perhaps  a  gay  housing  over 
all.  The  rider  is  perched  at  the  summit  of 
this  pyramid  over  the  hump ;  and  his  stir- 
rups, his  zemzemeeh  or  leather  water-bottle, 
his  gun,  a  smaller  pair  of  saddle-bags  or  a 
carpet-bag,  and  any  other  convenience  ho 
may  choose,  (for  there  is  room  for  all,)  are 
hung  to  the  pommels. 

The  hump,  as  we  have  said,  secures  the 
saddle,  by  which  it  is,  so  to  speak,  embraced 
so  effectually  that  it  rarely  turns  or  slips 
backwards,  and  the  crupper  prevents  it  from 
being  thrown  forward,  as  it  otherwise  would 
be  when  the  camel  kneels  or  rises,  for  he 
goes  down  (chronologically  speaking)  head, 
and  comes  up  stern,  foremost.  I  can,  how- 
ever, testify  that  the  hump  does  not  always 
perform  its  office;  for  in  ascending  the  steep 
and  rugged  pass  of  El  Mizelgeh,  my  saddle 
began  to  slip  backwards,  and  as  there  was 
a  rocky  precipice  on  one  side  of  the  narrow 
path,  I  should  probably  not  have  escaped 
to  favor  the  world  with  this  essay,  had  not 
a  young  sheikh,  who  perceived  the  danger, 
leaped  upon  my  camel's  neck,  and,  placing 
himself  astride  facing  me,  held  the  pommel 
until  we  got  out  of  the  pass. 

The  halter  is  of  the  simplest  form,  hand- 
somely twisted  of  goat's  and  camel's  hair, 
sometimes  tastefully  decorated  with  cowries, 
fringes  and  other  ornaments,  and  furnished 
with  a  loop  for  throwing  over  the  saddle- 
peg,  or  otherwise  securing  it.  In  racing,  it 
is  attached  to  the  ring  in  the  nostrils,  but 
generally  passes  round  the  nose  like  a  com- 
mon stable-halter,  and  the  use  of  the  bit  is 
quite  unknown.  If  you  are  a  green  hand, 
an  Arab  leads  your  dromedary  for  a  day's 
journey  or  so,  and  then  intrusts  you  with 
the  halter ;  which,  as  soon  as  you  feel  at 
home  on  your  beast,  you  throw  over  the 
pommel,  unless  you  are  one  of  those  fidgetty, 
ill-bred  persons  who  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  their  hands,  when  they  are  not  quill- 
driving  or  knitting;  in  which  case,  sir  or 
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madam,  you  may  hold  the  halter  and  occu- 
py your  digits  in  playing  with  the  tassel  at 
the  end  of  it 

Thus  much  for  the  ordinary  furniture  of 
the  camel ;  and  'tis  a  fact  much  to  be  de- 
plored by  the  enemies  of  those  great  reform 
ers,  Mrs.  Bloomer  and  Master  Greeley,  that 
ladies,  both  paynim  and  Christian,  do  gen- 
erally bestride  their  dromedaries,  after  the 
en  sample  of  the  lords  of  the  creation.  But 
when  the  delicacy,  the  dignity,  or  the  health 
of  a  lady  forbids  this,  Arab  ingenuity  hath 
contrived  other  means  of  transportation. 
The  simplest  is  the  shibreeyek,  a  sort  of  plat- 
form composed  of  mattresses,  carpets,  and 
cushions,  resting  on  a  pair  of  luggage  chests, 
or  otherwise  secured  to  the  pack-saddle,  and 
with  or  without  an  awning.  The  next  is 
the  moosuttah,  which,  in  its  rudest  form, 
consists  of  a  couple  of  frames  much  resem- 
bling old-fashioned  high-backed  chairs,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  considerably  larger,  and 
have  the  seat,  or  rather  flooring,  at  the  bot- 
tom. These  frames  are  hung  across  the 
pack-saddle,  the  travellers  squat  uncomfort- 
ably within  them,  and  an  awning  supported 
partly  by  the  high  backs,  and  partly  by 
poles,  is  thrown  over  them.  You  will  some- 
times meet  a  whole  hareem  (not  indeed  so 
large  as  King  Solomon's)  stowed  in  a  moo- 
suttah ;  and  I  once  saw  a  mother  and  three 
children  riding  a  single  mule  in  one  of  these 
contrivances.  There  is  another  much  less 
objectionable  form  of  this  apparatus,  which 
is  sometimes  used  by  ladies  of  rank,  or  per- 
sons in  ill  health.  It  was  called  mahassa 
by  our  dragoman  and  Arabs,  although  Lane 
ignores  both  the  name  and  the  thing.  The 
mahassa  consists  of  a  pair  of  boxes,  or  rather 
frames,  four  or  five  feet  long,  two  or  more 
wide,  and  one  and  a  half  deep,  with  posts 
at  the  two  outer  corners,  and  a  wooden 
bottom.  These  frames,  like  those  of  the 
moosuttah,  are  hung  across  the  pack-saddle, 
and  a  large  and  showy  awning  is  supported 
by  the  posts  at  the  corners,  and  another  in 
the  centre,  besides  which  it  has  curtains,  or, 
when  used  by  Mussulman  women,  perhaps 
lattices.  In  order  to  balance  the  mahassa, 
the  camel  must  carry  two  persons,  or,  if 
there  be  but  one  to  occupy  it,  an  equivalent 
weight  as  a  counterpoise  on  the  other  side. 
The  weight  of  the  mahassa  is  considerable, 
and  with  the  necessary  mattresses  and  cush- 
ions and  two  persons,  it  makes  a  heavy  load 
for  an  Arabian  camel,  and  is  of  course  quite  1 


out  of  the  question  for  a  dromedary.     It  is 
at  best  but  an  uncomfortable  vehicle,  bnt 
invalids    can  hardly  travel  in  the   desert 
otherwise,  and  their  ease  may  be  very  much 
promoted  by  substituting  for  the  wooden 
bottom  a  frame  with  a  tight  stout  sacking. 
Last,  and  most  luxurious  of  all,  is  the  lakhf- 
rawan,  or  camel-litter,  which,  from  its  great 
length,  can  only  be  used  on  routes  of  conve- 
nient width,  and  free  from  steep  grades  and 
sharp  corners,  and  is  therefore  nnsuited  te 
ordinary  desert  travel.     The  takht'rawao 
has  a  general  resemblance  to  a  coach  body 
resting  on  two  very  long  shafts,  and  is  borne 
by  two  camels,  one  before  and  one  behind. 
It  is  generally  calculated  for  two  persons, 
but  Pietro  della  Valle  says,  that  the  eomo- 
da  e  galanie  takht'rawan,  which   he  had 
made  at  Ispahan  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
fair  and  courageous  Maani  and  her  damsels, 
allowed  convenient  space  for  four  to  sit  or 
three  to  lie.  According  to  Lane,  M  the  head 
of  the  hinder  camel  is  painfully  bent  dowi 
under  the  vehicle."    Delia  Valle  does  not 
mention  this  circumstance,  and  I  should  im- 
agine that,  by  giving  the  shafts  a  propel 
length,  the  necessity  of  it  might  be  avoided; 
but  I  have  only  seen  the  smaller  takht'rawan, 
borne  by  mules,  in  actual  use. 

And  now,  my  long-suffering  reader,  "an 
ye  be  not  weary  "  of  wis  discourse  of  camels, 
"  I  ken  one  that  is,  videlicet,  myse)' ;"  for 
which  cause  I  will  trespass  no  further  on 
your  patience,  nor  yet  on  mine  own,  but 
put  a  period  to  this  treatise  as  soon  as 
I  handsomely  may.  The  Italian  poet 
pronounces  him  happy,  who  learneth  a 
Valtrui  spese,  at  other  men's  cost  Be  then 
happy,  reader,  and  learn  at  mine.  Compose 
not  your  title-page  or  preface  until  you  have 
written  your  book ;  else,  it  may  chance  to 
you,  as  it  hath  to  me,  that  the  after-written 
book  shall  ill  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  fore- 
written  title.  'Us  not  in  the  wit  of  him 
who  bestrides  a  quill  (I  use  no  metal  lies, 
but  steadfastly  patronize  the  old  firm  of 
Goose  &  Gander.  Read  Roger  Ascham's 
panegyric  on  that  gentle  bird)  to  foresee 
whither  that  pinion  will  waft  him.  And 
herein  lies  the  evil  of  writing  and  printing 
by  instalments,  livraisons,  Lieferungen,  after 
the  manner  of  the  French  and  Germans. 
For  either  your  book  must  make  an  unman- 
nerly entrance  into  the  literary  world,  with- 
out ceremony  of  title  and  preface  to  Number 
One,  or  with  an  introduction  suited  rather  to 
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any  work  than  that  the  author  is  unwit- 
tingly fated  to  write.  Paddy  Plowden,  we 
remember,  put  his  introductory  matter  at 
the  end  of  his  History  of  Ireland,  and  with 
true  Milesian  sense  of  propriety,  styled  it  a 
postliminious  preface.  I  shall  not  imitate 
Plowden's  example,  but  I  have  run  on  un- 
accountably, and  by  indulging  without  stint 
in  a  foolish  habit  of  gossipping  with  my 
reader,  I  have,  without  half  exhausting 


my  subject,  filled  more  columns  than  I 
meditated  paragraphs.  All  good  things 
earthly,  and  so  this  essay,  must  have  an 
end ;  and  therefore  I  shall  at  this  present 
deny  you  the  natural  history  of  the  camel- 
driver,  which  I  promised  you  in  my  title, 
and  at  some  convenient  season,  when  we 
are  well  rested  and  refreshed,  we  will 
discuss  him  as  thoroughly  as  we  have  his 
camel. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSULAR  SYSTEM. 


The  President,  in  his  Annual  Message  to 
Congress  in  December  last,  alludes  to  this 
subject  in  connection  with  his  notice  of  the 
outrage  committed  on  the  property  of  the 
Spanish  Consul  at  New-Orleans,  during  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  execution  at  the 
Havana  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Lopez  expe- 
dition. After  stating  the  deep  interest  which 
the  United  States,  with  their  wide-spread 
commerce,  have  in  upholding  the  law  of  na- 
tions in  regard  to  the  inviolability  and  right 
to  personal  security  of  consuls,  so  long  as 
they  are  guilty  of  no  infraction  of  the  laws 
of  the  country  where  they  reside,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say: 

u  The  occurrence  at  New-Orleans  has  led  me  to 
give  my  attention  to  the  state  of  our  laws  in  re- 

frd  to  foreign  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls, 
think  the  legislation  of  the  country  is  deficient 
in  not  providing  sufficiently  either  for  the  protec- 
tion or  the  punishment  of  consuls.  I  therefore 
recommend  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress." 

Had  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  the  case  may  have  been,  had  leisure 
to  examine  thoroughly  into  the  theory  and 
practical  operation  of  our  consular  system, 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  re- 
sult of  such  investigation  would  have  been 
not  merely  the  suggestion  of  what  at  best 
would  prove  but  a  very  partial  reformation, 
but  an  earnest  recommendation  of  a  revision 
of  the  entire  system;  such  a  revision  as 
would  remedy  the  glaring  defectiveness  of 
that  now  in  operation,  and  place  it  on  as 
respectable  and  efficient  a  footing  as  the  cor- 


responding systems  of  the  great  commercial 
nations  of  Europe. 

As  this  is  a  subject  with  which  the  public 
in  general  are  not  familiar,  we  shall  first  state 
briefly  the  rank  and  position  which  consuls 
and  commercial  agents  hold  under  the  gen- 
eral law  of  nations ;  and  their  rights,  pow- 
ers, and  privileges  under  that  law,  or  which 
are  usually  conceded  to  them  by  international 
courtesy,  apart  from  express  treaty  stipula- 
tions, which  sometimes  materially  modify — 
generally  by  enlarging — these  attributes  and 
functions.    We  shall  next  present  a  succinct 
and  popular  analysis  of  the  powers,  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  emoluments  of  the  con- 
sular agents  of  the  United  States  under  the 
present  laws  of  Congress,  and  "  General  In- 
structions" issued  from  time  to  time  from 
the  State  Department    We  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  show  the  radical  defectiveness  of  the 
present  system,  and  the  serious  practical  evils 
resulting  from  this  cause.    And  finally,  we 
shall  propose,  for  the  consideration  and  action 
of  Congress,  a  plan  of  revision  which,  by  plac- 
ing the  system  on  a  basis  (with  some  modi- 
fications) similar  to  that  on  which  are  estab- 
lished the  respective  efficient  consular  sys- 
tems of  the  two  great  commercial  powers  of 
Europe,  Great  Britain  and  France,  will,  if 
adopted,  correct  the  many  evils  resulting 
from  its  present  defectiveness;  and  secure, 
through  the   agency  of  the  functionaries 
under  it,  the  fostering  and  protection  of  our 
commercial  and  political  interests,  in  the 
various  marts  of  commerce  and  centres  of 
political  action  and  influence,  as  effectually 
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as  are  those  of  the  European  nations  we  have 
above  mentioned  under  the  operation  of 
theirs,  which  are  better  adjusted  and  more 
vigorously  administered. 

Fortunately,  this  is  strictly  and  exclusively 
a  national  subject,  not  connected  in  any  way 
or  manner  with  party  politics ;  and  Congress 
could  not  better  employ  a  small  portion  of 
its  time  during  the  present  session,  and  in 
some  of  the  intervals  of  party  strife  and  col- 
lision, than  by  uniting,  irrespective  of  party 
lines  of  division,  in  the  business  of  revision 
and  reformation  in  the  matter  in  question. 

C&nsuls  and  commercial  agents  being,  by 
the  strict  law  of  nations,  mere  commercial, 
and  not  diplomatic  agents — the  representa- 
tives of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  the  State  commissioning 
them,  and  not  of  the  State  itself,  unless  by 
treaty  stipulations  they  are  vested  with  dip- 
lomatic powers — are,  unlike  functionaries  of 
the  latter  class,  subject  both  to  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where 
they  reside,  in  the  same  manner  as  are  other 
foreign  residents  and  the  subjects  of  the  State 
itself.  But  still,  not  only  a  degree  of  consid- 
eration, but  of  official  respect,  and,  in  cases 
of  personal  emergency,  even  of  leniency,  is 
universally  accorded  to  them,  which  is  not  to 
private  individuals  of  either  of  the  other 
classes.  On  the  other  hand,  any  acts  of  out- 
rage upon  their  persons  or  property  are  re- 
garded as  of  far  more  heinous  character  than 
similar  acts  towards  other  individuals ;  and 
the  allowing,  by  the  local  government,  of 
any  such  acts  to  pass  unnoticed,  or  their 
perpetrators,  if  detected,  to  go  unpunished, 
would  be  justly  regarded  by  the  government 
appointing  them  as  occasion  for  serious  of- 
fense, or  even  a  casus  belli,  or  just  cause  for 
declaring  war.*  While  they  respect  and 
conform  to  the  local  laws,  they  are,  by  the 
consent  and  public  sense  of  all  civilized  na- 

*  In  a  country  composed  of  independent  State 
local  jurisdictions,  like  ours,  a  statute  of  the  gene- 
ral government  over  the  whole  is  peculiarly  needed 
to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  foreign  con- 
suls resident  within  such  local  jurisdictions  of  the 
different  States. 

We  believe  there  is  no  provision  of  the  kind  now 
existing  on  the  national  statute  book ;  and  there- 
fore the  President's  recommendation  on  this  parti- 
cular point  meets  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  is 
timely  and  peculiarly  deserving  of  consideration. 
Jt  .cannot,  in  fact,  be  too  speedily  carried  into  prac- 
tical effect  by  a  corresponding  Act  of  Congress. 


tiona,  regarded  as  under  the  especial  protec- 
tion of  those  laws. 

The  framers  of  our  national  Constitution 
recognized  this  principle,  in  a  provision  of 
that  instrument  by  which,  and  by  the  con- 
struction that  has  been  placed  upon  it  by 
Congress  and  the  federal  courts,  foreign  con- 
suls stationed  in  the  United  States  are  pri- 
vileged to  have  all  cases  affecting  their  rights 
of  person  or  property  brought  to  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  federal  courts,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  tribunals. 

Again,  without  any  treaty  stipulation  on 
the  subject,  civilized  nations  usually  waive, 
in  favor  of  foreign  resident  consuls,  their 
own  local  jurisdiction  over  the  merchant  ves- 
sels and  their  crews  of  the  nations  respec- 
tively represented  by  such  consuls,  in  all 
cases  where  the  public  peace  is  not  disturbed 
or  seriously  threatened,  nor  the  persons  or 
property  of  their  own  citizens  or  subjects 
outraged  or  jeoparded.  A  consul  is  also,  in 
cases  calling  for  interposition  or  assistance, 
the  adviser,  counsellor,  and  protector  of  the 
rights  of  person  and  property  of  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  government  from  which  he 
holds  his  commission,  who  are  sojourning 
temporarily  within  his  jurisdiction. 

The  United  States  consuls  and  commer- 
cial agents  are  appointed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  are  our  foreign  ministers.  But  before 
they  can  receive  their  necessary  instructions 
from  the  State  Department,  or  consequently 
proceed  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  they  are  required  by  law  to  give  bond 
with  approved  sureties  resident  in  the  United 
States,  in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  two  thou- 
sand nor  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
various  duties. 

Their  powers,  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
compensation — the  last  consisting  solely  of 
their  prescribed  consular  fees,  except  in  the 
few  instances  hereinafter  noticed — are  also  de- 
fined and  regulated  by  Acts  of  Congress  and 
the  general  instructions  already  alluded  to. 

Of  their  duties,  the  most  usual,  and,  com- 
mercially considered,  the  most  important, 
relate  to  ship-masters  and  seamen.  By  law, 
every  master  of  an  American  vessel  is  ob- 
liged, under  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty,  on 
his  arrival  at  his  port  of  destination  abroad, 
or  where  he  discharges  his  cargo  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  deposit  his  "ship's  papers" 
(register,  &c.)  with  the  United  States  consul 
or  commercial  agent,  if  there  be  any  for 
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such  port.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  such  con- 
sular agent,  on  receiving  them,  to  give  such 
master  a  certificate,  with  his  official  seal,  of 
the  deposit  He  is  then  to  retain  them,  as 
a  security  that  the  master  will  comply  with 
all  the  lawful  requisitions  both  of  himself 
and  also  of  the  local  authorities.  When 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled  on  the  part  of 
the  master,  and  he  presents  a  regular  "  clear- 
ance1' of  his  vessel  to  the  consul,  the  latter 
is  to  return  the  papers,  with  a  corresponding 
certificate  of  the  fact,  and  the  date  of  such 
return.  In  the  case  of  the  breaking  up  of 
a  voyage  in  a  foreign  port,  and  the  conse- 
quent discharge  of  the  crew  of  an  American 
vessel ;  also  where  any  American  seaman  is 
discharged  by  mutual  consent  between  him- 
self and  the  ship-master,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
consul  (in  the  last  case  only  if  it  is  required 
of  him)  to  exact  of  such  master  and  take 
possession  of,  for  such  seamen  or  seaman,  a 
certain  amount  over  and  above  the  wages 
due  him.  In  the  case  of  sick  or  needy 
American  seamen,  it  is  the  consul's  duty  to 
provide  for  them,  within  a  fixed  amount  per 
day,  until  an  opportunity  occurs  to  send  them 
to  the  United  States  if  they  desire  to  return, 
a  certain  sum  being  by  law  specified,  to  the 
extent  of  which  he  may  contract  with  any 
American  ship-master  to  convey  them  thither 
on  board  his  vessel.  The  United  States  con- 
sular agents  are  also  clothed  with  the  au- 
thority of  police  justices  over  seamen  within 
their  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  the  local  laws  and 
authorities  permit  them  to  act  as  such. 

They  are  also  constituted  ex-ojfficio  the 
administrators  of  the  personal  effects  of 
American  citizens,  not  seamen,  who  die  in- 
testate within  their  jurisdiction.  Also,  the 
charge  and  disposition  of  American  vessels 
wrecked,  or  other  property  cast  upon  shore, 
without  owner  or  other  properly  authorized 
person  to  take  charge  of  the  same,  lies  with 
the  United  States  consul.  They  are  also, 
when  required,  to  act  as  the  disbursing 
agents  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
specific  duties  of  the  United  States  consular 
agents.  But  besides  these,  there  is  a  large 
and  important  class  of  general  duties  which 
do  not  admit,  from  their  nature,  of  so  exact 
a  specification,  and  many  of  them,  and  those 
the  most  important,  cannot  be  legally  defined 
in  any  other  than  a  most  general  and  com- 
prehensive manner.    Under  this  head  may 


be  enumerated  the  following  duties  which  are 
enjoined  upon  them  :  To  forward  to  the  State 
Department  such  specimens  of  the  produc- 
tions, both  of  nature  and  art,  of  the  country  of 
their  residence,  as  may  be  advantageously 
introduced  into  the  United  States  ;  to  zeal- 
ously foster  and  promote  the  commercial 
and  genera]  interests  of  the  United  States ; 
and  to  communicate  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment all  important  political  facts  and  gene- 
ral statistics  of  the  country  of  their  resi- 
dence, especially  such  as  may  have  an  influ- 
ence or  bearing  on  any  of  the  interests  of 
our  own  country. 

Such  are  concisely  some  of  the  principal 
of  the  specific  and  general  duties  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  consular  agents,  and  we  have  enu- 
merated them  somewhat  in  detail,  in  order 
to  furnish  a  more  clear  and  convincing  proof 
of  the  exceeding  defectiveness  of  our  pre- 
sent consular  system,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently examine,  by  showing  the  various, 
arduous,  and  responsible  duties  appertaining 
to  the  office.  » 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  sole  remu- 
neration of  the  United  States  consular  agents, 
under  the  present  system,  is  derived  from 
their  prescribed  fees  of  office,  a  table  of 
which  we  insert  below;*  as  also  a  list  of  the 

*  The  following  table,  compiled  principally  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  which  estab- 
lishes the  basis  of  the  present  system,  and  from 
the  "General  Instructions"  to  consuls,  we  take 
the  liberty  to  copy  from  a  little  work  entitled, 
**  Manual  for  United  States  Consuls,"  by  J.  Sidney 
Henshaw,  Counselior-at-Law,  and  published  by 
J.  C.  Riker,  129  Fulton  street,  New- York,  1849; 
a  work  that  embraces  in  a  small  space  a  large 
and  valuable  amount  of  information  on  this  and 
some  collateral  subjects : 

CONSULAR  FEES. 

"  Certificate  of  the  deposit  of  ship's  papers,  $2  00 

•'  "      return  of  the  same 2  00 

Verification  and  certificate  of  an  invoice,. .  2  00 
Certificate  of  the  delivery  of  merchandise, 

under  the  revenue  laws, 1  00 

Administering  the  oath  for  the  same,. 25 

Certificate  of  a  survey,  (besides  reasonable 

expenses,) 2  00 

Certificate  of  a  mariner's  discharge, 50 

Certificate  to  a  passport  or  vis6,« 2  00 

Certificate  of  the  transfer  of  any  stock,  or 

of  interest  thereon ^ 50 

Authenticating,  under  the  official  seal,  any 

protest,  declaration,  deposition,  or  other 

act,  required  by  any  mariner  or  citizen  of 

the  United  States,. 2  00 

Receiving  and  paying  the  wages  due  to  any 

discharged  seaman, 2£  per  cent 

Disbursements  of  money  for   the 
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few  exceptions  there  are  to  the  preceding 
general  rule.* 

Having  disposed  of  these  preliminary 
matters,  we  come  now  to  the  main  design 
proposed  in  this  paper. 

The  defectiveness  of  our  present  consular 
system  is  a  radical  one.  It  lies,  however,  in 
a  nutshell,  and  may  be  defined  in  a  very 
few  words :  The  absence  of  fixed  and  perma- 
nent salaries  for  the  incumbents  of  the 
office;  and  the  consequent  utter  inadequacy, 
in  most  cases,  of  their  revenue  from  con- 
sular fees,  both  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and 
as  a  remuneration  for  the  prescribed,  appro- 

Navy  of  the  U.  S,  when  required,    2  J  per  cent 
Final   settlement  and  delivery,  in 
money,  of  the  personal  property 
of  any  U.  S.  citizen  dying  intes- 
tate near  the  consulate,. 5      "     a 

Delivering  any  part  of  euch  estate, 
not  in  money,  before  final  settle- 
ment, when  required, 2\   u     u 

"Any  other  services,  not  specified,  for  any  TJ.  S. 
citizen,  or  for  an  alien,  the  fees  and  charges  usu- 
ally allowed  to  notaries  of  the  same  place  for 
similar  services." 
(See  the  Table,  p.  242  of  "  Manual.") 

*  The  U.  S.  Consuls  at  London  and  Paris  are 
each  allowed  an  annual  salary  of  $2,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  consular  fees,  ana  the  former  is  allow- 
ed a  still  further  sum  of  f  2,800  for  office  expenses 
and  uses.  The  Consul-General  at  Alexandria 
(Egypt)  has  a  salary  of  $3,000,  and  the  Consul  at 
Beyroot,  (Syria,)  a  salary  of  $500  per  annum. 

The  U.  S.  Consuls  to  the  Barbary  Powers,  limited 
by  the  same  act  to  one  to  each  of  those  States,  are 
vested  by  treaties  with  those  several  powers  with 
judicial  and  diplomatic  functions,  ana  are  simply 
salaried  officers,  and  are  each  allowed  by  the  same 
act  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum. 

The  U.  S.  Consuls  in  China  (one  to  each  of  the 
five  ports  declared  open  by  our  treaty  with  that 
empire)  are,  by  it  and  by  an  Act  of  Congress, 
vested  with  a  defined  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction ;  and,  in  addition  to  their  consular  fees,  are 
allowed  for  their  judicial  services  a  salary  of 
$1,000  per  annum. 

By  treaty  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  by  Act 
of  Congress,  the  U.  S.  Consuls  resident  in  Turkey 
are  vested  with  judicial  functions  similar  to  those 
of  the  U.  S.  Consuls  in  China.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, allowed  any  salary,  though  an  allowance  is 
made  to  the  one  at  Constantinople  for  certain  inci- 
dental expenses. 

And  it  may  be  added  generally  that  the  U.  S. 
Consuls  resident  in  other  Mohammedan  and  in 
Pagan  countries  are,  to  the  very  limited  extent  to 
which  they  have  thus  far  been  appointed,  vested 
under  treaty  stipulations  with  defined  judicial 
powers. 

(See  u  Manual "  dec,  for  the  several  treaties  and 
Acts  of  Congress  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
notes.) 


priate  duties  of  the  office,  and  the  multi- 
farious services  which  are  required  and  ex- 
pected of  them. 

Though  the  defectiveness  of  the  system 
is  confined  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to  this 
one  point,  and  lies,  as  we  have  said,  in  a 
nutshell,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  evik 
and  mischiefs  that  result  from  it  They 
are  diffused,  in  some  form  or  other,  over  the 
world — wherever  our  adventurous  commerce 
pushes  its  way. 

In  the  infancy  of  our  government,  when 
our  commerce  was  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant, and  our  commercial  relations  with  for- 
eign powers  of  no  great  or  commanding  im~ 
portance ;  but  above  all,  when,  as  a  nation, 
we  were  feeble,  and,  ranking  altogether  as  a 
secondary  power,  politically  as  well  as  com- 
mercially, in  the  scale  of  nations,  we  had 
scarcely  begun  to  attract  the  attention  or 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  great  commercial 
and  leading  powers,  nor  had  as  yet  aroused 
their  apprehensions  and  rival  jealousies,  it 
was  of  little  consequence  that  our  consnlat 
agents  should  possess  any  other  qualifica- 
tions than  integrity  and  the  ability  to  prop- 
erly discharge  the  ordinary  routine  duties 
of  their  office  as  strictly  commercial  agents. 
We  were  then  politically  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  our  government  and  na- 
tional legislators  at  that  period  probaoly  sup- 
posed we  should  always  remain  so ;  very  na- 
turally, perhaps,  not  foreseeing  that,  in  spite  of 
the  early  and  thus  far  never  discarded  max- 
im and  practice  of  our  government  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  politics,  and  unentangled 
with  the  diplomatic  arts  and  chicanery  of 
the  States  of  the  Old  World,  the  vast  in- 
crease of  our  commerce  and  its  relations 
would  soon  place  us  in  a  very  different  rela- 
tive attitude  towards  those  nations  gener- 
ally, and  necessarily  connect  and  involve  us 
more  or  less  intimately  with  their  political 
as  well  as  commercial  systems,  arrangements, 
and  measures.  At  that  period  the  great 
commercial  powers  of  Europe  had  not  begun 
to  shape  their  policy,  to  adapt  their  diplo- 
macy, in  a  word,  to  regulate  the  varied 
machinery  by  which  nations  acquire  power, 
privileges,  preferences,  and  influence,  with  a 
view  to  the  condition,  policy,  or  scarcely 
even  to  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  power 
as  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances,  little  demand 
was  made  on  the  time,  attention,  or  zeal  of 
our  consular  agents,  beyond  what  was  re- 
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quired  for  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary 
routine  duties  of  the  office,  and  for  which 
they  were  specifically  paid.  They  had  little 
concern  with  the  many  general  and  varied 
duties  and  services  which  are  now  required 
of  similar  functionaries  by  the  change  of 
circumstances,  and  the  consequent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  sphere  and  responsibilities  of 
their  office  by  legislative  enactments,  and 
the  requisitions  and  injunctions  of  the  State 
Department  The  regular  consular  fees, 
therefore,  were  then,  as  a  general  rule,  a 
just  and  reasonably  adequate  compensation 
for  the  services  performed  or  required.  But 
it  is  far  otherwise  at  the  present  day,  when 
within  the  sphere  of  consular  duties  is  em- 
braced, besides  the  ordinary  routine  of  duties, 
the  active  and  zealous  supervision  of  our 
commercial  and  political  interests,  the  last 
being  not  unfrequently  of  far  greater  na- 
tional importance,  and  involving  responsi- 
bilities of  a  much  more  serious  nature,  than 
either  or  both  of  the  former  classes  of  duties. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  a  consular  sys- 
tem established  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic,  and  which  answered  very  well  all 
practical  purposes  then,  should  prove,  as  the 
one  now  in  operation  does,  exceedingly  de- 
fective in  theory,  and  inefficient  in  its  practi- 
cal operation. 

The  British  and  French  consular  systems 
are  essentially  alike,  being  established  on  the 
same  fundamental  basis.  And  as  our  own 
was  adopted  from  the  former,  with  the  ma- 
terial modification,  however,  of  omitting  the 
most  important  feature  of  its  6riginal,  the 
defectiveness  of  ours  may,  perhaps,  be  best 
illustrated  by  exhibiting  in  contrast  the 
theory  and  practical  operation  of  that  from 
which  it  was  derived. 

The  consular  agents  of  Great  Britain  (and 
the  same  is  true  of  those  of  France)  are 
salaried  officers.*    They  are  besides  allowed 


*  The  highest  salary  paid  to  any  British  Consul 
(excluding  Consuls-General)  is  £1,200,  ($6,000,) 
and  the  lowest,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
insignificant  eases,  £800,  ($1,600.)  The  amount  of 
the  salary  is  regulated  quite  as  much  with  refer- 
ence to  the  political  as  to  the  commercial  impor- 
tance of  the  particular  poet  And  it  is  particularly 
tn  point  to  remark,  that  for  many  stations  which, 
though  they  are  unimportant  regarding  merely  the 
amount  of  the  trade  and  commerce  centred  in  the 
place  of  their  locality,  are  yet  for  any  special  rea- 
sons of  great  or  considerable  importance,  the  salary 
is  correspondingly  large.  Also,  that  at  the  many 
stations  where  the  incumbents  are  not  permitted 


fees  for  official  services,  varying  little  in 
amount  for  the  several  specified  official  acts 
from  those  allowed  to  U.  S.  Consuls  for  simi- 
lar services.  Though  they  necessarily  rank 
and  are  regarded,  under  the  law  of  nations, 
as  simple  commercial  agents,  they  are  be- 
sides this — to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and 
wherever  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ac- 
tually, or  probably  may,  require  or  render  it 
politic  that  they  should  practically  assume 
the  character — governmental  political  agents, 
presumed  to  be  more  or  less  skilled  in  di- 
plomacy, and  acting  and  expected  to  act  in 
their  latter  capacity  openly  or  secretly,  ac- 
cording to  emergencies. 

In  many  instances,  where  the  political 
duties  of  the  post  are  important,  while  those 
of  a  strictly  commercial  nature  are  very  lim- 
ited in  amount  and  consequence,  the  official 
and  ostensible  position  of  the  consular  agent 
is  mainly  intended  to  serve,  and  does  in  fact 
principally  serve,  as  an  opportunity  for  in- 
suring the  more  efficient  discharge  of  his 
political  duties,  especially  if  these  be  of  a 
secret  nature ;  and  for  performing  which  the 
position  and  official  character  of  consul  fur- 
nish a  convenient  cover,  as  well  as  very 
great  facilities.  In  all  such  instances,  and 
in  many  others,  these  functionaries  are  se- 
lected quite  as  much,  and  in  many  cases  far 
more,  with  reference  to  the  political  and 
diplomatic  skill  and  ability  of  the  individ- 
uals, than  to  their  commercial  and  general 
business  qualifications.  Those  stationed  at 
national  capitals  especially,  or  at  otherwise 
politically  important  posts,  are  generally 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  trade,  for  rea- 
sons which  are  obvious.    It  is  their  rigidly 

to  engage  in  trade,  their  salaries  are  generally  very 
liberal,  and  such  as  to  place  them  in  perfectly  in- 
dependent circumstances. 

The  few  salaried  consulates  under  the  U.  S. 
system  have  been  already  enumerated.  Besides 
these,  there  are  about  ten  (for  the  localities  of 
which,  see  "  Manual  for  U.  S.  Consuls")  where  the 
consular  fees  afford  a  liberal  income,  varying  (torn, 
$10,000  to  about  $3,000  per  annum.  Of  the  re- 
maining list  of  about  one  hundred  consulates, 
commercial  agencies,  and  their  vitet,  the  range 
varies  from  the  last  point  above,  downward  to  ten 
dollars  per  annum,  with  several  others  nearly  aa 
low,  and  quite  a  large  number  besides  under  $100i 
The  instances  in  this  "  remaining  list,"  where  the 
fees  amount  to  $1,000  or  upwards,  are  but  twenty ; 
and  several  important  posts  of  the  residue  yield 
only  about  $£00  to  $500,  while  the  general  aver-, 
age  of  the  whole  is  only  about  $600  per  annun\ 

(Se«  "Manual  for  U.  S,  Consuls*  p,  v&f,  $A 
seq.) 
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enforced  duty  to  seek  for  and  avail  them- 
selves of  all  suitable  opportunities  and  facil- 
ities for  acquiring  important  political  as  well 
as  commercial  information,  to  investigate  the 
measures  and  probe  the  secrets  of  cabinets, 
to  foster  and  promote  the  interests  of  their 
government  and  nation,  both  by  direct  means 
and  also  by  opposing  as  circumstances  may 
suggest,  and  if  possible  defeating,  those 
measures  or  purposes  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  by  counteracting  the  influence 
and  thwarting  those  schemes  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  foreign  and  rival  powers, 
which  may  prejudice  any  of  the  interests  of 
the  British  government  or  nation.  The  func- 
tionary who  should  neglect  to  perform  faith- 
fully and  vigilantly  these  and  other  duties 
of  a  similar  character,  would  be  as  surely 
and  as  promptly  recalled  as  he  would  be  for 
any  similar  neglect  of  his  ordinary  routine 
of  commercial  duties.  These  officials  also 
perform  material  service  to  the  government 
and  nation  whose  interests  they  represent  in 
another  way.  They  afford  important  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  crown,  by  imparting  to  them 
whatever  is  desirable  of  the  extensive  and 
varied  information  which  they  acquire  in 
the  discharge  of  their  various  duties  under 
this  vigorous  and  efficient  system. 

The  British  consular  agents  are  not  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  British  subjects,  though 
the  cases  are  rare  in  which  they  are  not. 
And  by  making  them  salaried  officers,  and 
hence  independent  of  the  favor  of  the  local 
government  or  of  the  commercial  patronage 
of  the  communities  where  they  reside,  by 
having  the  means  of  at  least  a  respectable 
livelihood  secured  to  them,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  an  able  and  efficient  corps  of 
political  as  well  as  commercial  agents  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  commercial  world, 
zealously  fostering  and  watchfully  protecting 
the  great  interests  of  the  Empire.  In  a 
word,  the  British  consular  system  consti- 
tutes a  very  important  though  unostenta- 
tious part  of  the  machinery  of  that  diplomacy 
by  which,  quite  as  much  as  by  the  force  of 
her  arms,  Great  Britain  has  established  the 
commercial  preeminence,  the  physical  and 
moral  superiority,  which,  as  against  her  old 
rivals  and  competitors,  she  now  holds  in 
every  portion  of  the  world. 

Though  the  United  States  are  second  only 
to  Great  Britain  among  the  great  commer- 
cial powers,  how  poorly  does  their  system, 


that  by  whose  operation  the  great  commer- 
cial interests  through  which,  directly  or  in- 
directly, their  rank  and  position  was  mainly 
acquired  and  is  yet  to  be  advanced,  are 
chiefly  promoted  and  protected  abroad — how 
poorly,  we  repeat,  does  their  system  compare 
in  theory,  but  still  more  in  its  practical  ad- 
ministration and  general  operation,  with  that 
of  their  great  commercial  rival ! 

Since,  from  their  actual  rank  and  relative 
position,  the  commercial  and  general  inter- 
ests of  these  two  nations  are  brought  in  con- 
stant rivalry,  competition,  and  collision,  the 
one  which  possesses  the  most  efficient  means 
for  advancing  and  securing  its  own  in  such 
rivalries  and  competition,  must  always,  other 
things  being  equal,  obtain  the  advantage  and 
ultimately  the  ascendency  over  the  others. 
The  operation  of  the  consular  system  fur- 
nishes the  principal  of  these  means ;  and  its 
importance  is  to  be  estimated  in  no  small 
degree  by  this  fact. 

We  will  now  briefly  review  what  our  Gov- 
ernment has  thus  far  practically  and  in  the 
right  direction  done  to  place  us  on  a  footing 
of  equality  in  this  particular  with  our  rival, 
and  examine  more  particularly  how  far  short 
we  come  of  actually  occupying  such  a  po- 
sition. 

Our  Government  distributes  about  forty 
thousand  dollars  annually  among  some  four- 
teen consulates  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Of  this  sum  about  one  half  is  allotted  to 
stations  where  no  fees  are  allowed;  while 
one  fourth  of  the  remainder  is  appropriated 
to  consulates  whose  regular  fees  yield  a  very 
respectable  income.  The  remaining  posts, 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  in  number,  and 
not  more  than  one  fourth  of  which  yield  in 
consular  fees  the  means  of  even  a  respectable 
livelihood,  are  left  wholly  unprovided  for 
by  the  Government ;  and  their  incumbents, 
though  required  and  expected  to  watch 
vigilantly  over  and  zealously  foster  and  pro- 
mote our  commercial  and  general  national 
interests  in  the  same  manner  and  to  an 
equal  extent  as  are  those  under  the  British 
system,  are  yet  left  dependent  on  the  ever- 
shifting  fortunes  and  chances  of  trade  for  the 
means  of  a  livelihood  and  of  gain,  beyond 
what  is  furnished  by  their  official  fees,  which 
are  always  fluctuating  in  amount,  and,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  generally  very  inadequate 
to  furnish  the  means  of  support  And  gen- 
erally, with  the  exception  of  a  small  minor- 
ity of  cases,  it  may  be  stated  as  rigidly  true 
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that  the  emolument  derived  by  our  consu- 
lar agents  from  their  official  fees  barely  suf- 
fices as  a  remuneration  for  the  specific  ser- 
vices for  which  those  fees  are  allowed  by 
law.  In  many  instances,  in  fact,  they  scarce- 
ly defray  the  actual  expenses  which  are  in- 
cident to  the  office,  and  not  chargeable  to  the 
government  at  home.  Whence,  then,  is  the 
compensation  for,  or  where  the  inducement 
to,  the  faithful  performance  of  the  general 
and  specifically  undefinabie  duties  of  a  com- 
mercial and  political  nature  which  are  the- 
oretically exacted  of  them  ?  It  is  no  answer 
to  the  above  position,  and  the  interrogatory 
based  upon  it,  to  say  that  the  honor  of  the 
office  itself,  and  the  consideration  which  is 
attached  to  it,  are  sufficient  inducements  to 
its  acceptance  by  resident  Americans  of  abil- 
ity and  character,  or,  where  there  are  no 
American  residents,  by  foreigners  of  like 
qualifications.  Admitting  this  to  be  so,  the 
objection  to  the  present  system  still  remains 
in  its  full  force.  For  the  question  is  not, 
whether  able  and  respectable  men  can  be 
found  in  all  and  any  cases  to  accept  the 
office,  but  whether  even  men  of  that  charac- 
ter, who  may  accept  the  office,  will  or  will 
not  perform  faithfully  all  the  duties  and 
services,  of  whatever  kind,  which  are  inci- 
dent to  it  and  specifically  required,  or  in  a 
general  manner  enjoined  upon  them.  Doubt- 
less for  honor  alone  such  men  may  be  found 
who  will  be  willing  to  discharge  definite  and 
particularly  designated  duties,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  is  an  indispensable  requisite 
to  their  enjoyment  of  such  honor.  Thus 
far  the  position  is  correct,  but  no  farther. 
It  reaches,  in  its  application  to  the  question 
now  considered,  to  the  ordinary  routine  du- 
ties of  a  strict  commercial  agency ;  and  there 
it  stops.  It  has  no  force  or  applicability  to 
the  large  class  of  important  consular  duties 
of  a  general  commercial  and  political  nature ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  true  that  a  fundamental 
principle  of  human  nature  is  reversed  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  the  moment  he  is  ap- 
pointed a  U.  S.  Consul ;  and  that  he  there- 
fore, differently  from  all  other  men,  will 
faithfully  and  zealously  perform,  without 
material  compensation,  labor  and  services 
which  he  can,  without  detriment  to  his  offi- 
cial interests,  mainly  or  wholly  avoid ;  and 
which,  moreover,  a  proper  sense  of  duty  to 
himself  and  to  his  private  interests  will 
often,  under  such  circumstances,  actually  re- 
quire him  to  neglect  or  fail  to  perform. 


What  these  duties  and  services  are  it  is 
unnecessary  to  state  here,  as  they  have 
already  been  enumerated  somewhat  in  de- 
tail when  examining  by  contrast  the  similar 
duties  of  consular  agents  under  the  British 
system.  They  come  directly  within  the 
principle  of  the  rule  which  we  have  above 
stated ;  for  obviously  there  can  be  no  means 
devised  by  which  to  ascertain  in  any  given 
case  the  extent  of  these  multifarious  duties, 
or  the  degree  of  care,  observation,  and  vigi- 
lance to  be  exercised  in  order  to  secure  their 
faithful  performance;  nor  is  there  practi- 
cally any  readily  available  or  reliable  me- 
thod by  which  to  detect  unfaithfulness,  lax- 
ity, or  often  gross  negligence  even,  in  the 
performance  of  them. 

Under  our  system,  therefore,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  numerous  class  of  cases,  em- 
bracing a  large  majority  of  all  our  consul- 
ates, where  the  official  fees  are  either  quite 
insignificant  in  amount,  or  at  best  very  in- 
adequate to  a  reasonable  support,  these  du- 
ties, often  of  great  and  preponderating  im- 
portance, must  necessarily,  as  a  very  general 
rule,  be  grossly  neglected.  Both  these  and 
the  consul's  private  business,  on  which  latter 
he  is  obliged  principally  or  wholly  to  de- 
pend for  a  livelihood  and  source  of  gain, 
will  make  large  claims  on  his  time,  atten- 
tion, and  care.  One  or  the  other  class  of 
these  claims  must  therefore,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  varying  with  the  circumstan- 
ces of  each  particlar  case,  be  disregarded ; 
and  which  it  will  be,  it  is  easy  to  see,  and 
quite  unnecessary  to  state. 

In  private  stations  and  affairs,  it  would  be 
regarded  as  absurd  to  expect  men  to  labor, 
whether  physically  or  mentally,  gratuitously, 
and  yet  with  fidelity  and  zeal.  It  is  quite 
as  absurd,  if  not  more  so,  to  expect  it  of 
those  who  occupy  official  positions;  and 
consular  agents  are  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  The  defectiveness  of  our  present  sys- 
tem, with  all  its  consequent  evils,  arose  from 
an  oversight  in  the  beginning,  or  more  prop- 
erly, from  a  disregard  since,  of  this  simple 
and  obvious  principle  of  self-interest,  which 
shapes  and  controls,  to  a  great  degree,  all 
human  action. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  particularize 
some  of  the  pernicious  consequences  result- 
ing from  this  radical  defect  in  our  consular 
system.  As  we  have  before  remarked,  it  is 
through  the  operation  and  agency  of  this 
system  that  great  commercial  nations,  in  the 
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rivalries  and  collisions  of  their  trade  and 
general  interests  in  marts  and  countries  alike 
foreign  to  the  respective  rivals,  seek  to  ob- 
tain, each  for  itself  peculiar  advantages  over 
the  others. 

This  rivalry  is  every  day  assuming  more 
and  more  a  different  mode  of  operation  on 
the  American  continent,  and  the  adjacent 
islands  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
from  that  which  prevails  in  other  parts  of 
the  world ;  and  one  which  of  itself  furnishes 
the  strongest  and  most  imperative  reasons, 
were  there  no  others,  for  the  prompt  and 
radical  reform  of  our  consular  system.  We 
allude  to  the  constantly  increasing  disposi- 
tion and  tendency  there  is  to  a  combination, 
in  the  quarters  referred  to,  between  the 
great  commercial  powers  of  Europe,  to  pro- 
mote their  adverse  commercial  and  political 
interests,  in  opposition  to,  and  at  the  expense 
o^  those  of  their  common  rival,  the  United 
States.  The  active  measures  for  effecting 
these  ends,  and  the  diplomacy  which  they 
call  into  requisition,  are  always  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  intrusted  to  their  con- 
sular agents ;  and  wholly  so  in  those  States 
where  those  powers  have  no  proper  diplo- 
matic representatives.  To  cope  with  them, 
to  counteract  their  schemes,  and  to  maintain 
even  a  defensive  position,  to  say  nothing  of 
advancing,  absolutely  and  relatively,  our  own 
interests  in  spite  of  such  combined  rivalry 
and  opposition,  are  objects,  to  effect  which 
requires  in  our  consular  agents  not  merely 
integrity,  general  business  qualifications,  and 
even  patriotism,  but  a  certain  degree  of  diplo- 
matic tact  and  skill,  combined  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  utmost  care,  attention,  and  vigi- 
lance in  the  performance  of  those  services 
which  are  of  a  general  nature  and  lie  out  of 
the  ordinary  routine  of  their  more  specific  of- 
ficial duties.  These  qualifications  are  not,  and 
evidently  cannot  be,  generally  or  often  se- 
cured under  our  present  system ;  and  hence 
it  is  that,  in  the  cases  above  referred  to,  on 
the  theatre  which  lies  nearer  home  and  where 
our  national  interests  are  more  immediately 
involved,  the  superiority  of  the  British  and 
also  of  the  French  systems  in  their  practical 
operation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  too  frequent 
great  contrast  in  the  general  character  of  the 
incumbents  themselves  over  our  own,  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  often 
seriously  detrimental  to  our  interests,  as  well 
as  mortifying  to  our  national  pride. 

Neglecting,  from  the  cause  we  have  already 


considered,  to  keep  themselves  accurately 
and  thoroughly  informed  of  the  general  oc- 
currences, the  schemes,  and  movements  about 
them,  and  failing  to  acquire  that  requisite 
though  moderate  degree  of  diplomatic  skill, 
which  the  habitual  and  faithful  discharge  of 
all  their  general  duties  would  give  them, 
our  consular  representatives  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, involving  in  any  way  these  rival  na- 
tional interests,  and  producing  collisions  or 
competitions  among  the  representatives  of 
the  different  powers,  too  often  prove  them- 
selves no  match  for  those  of  the  nations  above 
alluded  to.  And  what  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult? One  of  two  things.  From  a  con- 
sciousness of  this  fact  of  their  own  deficiency, 
or  from  indifference,  they  stand  wholly  aloof^ 
while  the  interests  of  their  country  are  plotted 
against  and  perhaps  seriously  compromised. 
Or  if  perchance  a  sense  of  duty  and  patriotic 
zeal,  or  pride  of  official  position,  induces 
them  to  mingle  in  the  strife,  their  lack  of 
information  and  skill,  as  compared  with  their 
opponents,  too  often  involves  them  hopelessly 
in  the  mazes  of  diplomacy,  and  other  diffi- 
culties, from  which  they  are  unable  to  extri- 
cate either  themselves  with  credit,  or  the 
interests  they  represent  without  prejudice, 
or,  it  may  be,  a  complete  sacrifice. 

Again :  At  many  stations  where  the  con- 
sular fees  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  form  a 
motive  to  accept  the  office,  but  where  the 
advantages  and  profits  of  trade  are  sufficient 
inducements  to  devote  entire  personal  atten- 
tion to  that  pursuit,  the  absence  of  any  salary 
will  frequently  prevent  able  and  responsible 
residents,  men  who  would  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  honor  as  well  as  of  moral  obliga- 
tion to  perform  faithfully  all  the  duties  and 
services  required  or  expected  of  them,  from 
applying  for  the  office,  or  even  of  accepting 
it  if  tendered  to  them.  Under  this  head 
comes  a  class  of  cases  similar  to  the  last  above 
noticed,  but  which  illustrates  more  strongly 
than  it  the  defectiveness  of  our  present  con- 
sular system,  and  the  necessity  of  its  revision. 
There  are  not  a  few  consular  stations  which, 
from  local  or  other  peculiar  circumstances, 
are  of  great  importance  to  our  national  inter* 
ests,  but  where,  on  account  of  the  small  in- 
ducements to  commerce  and  trade,  there  are 
either  no  Americans  resident,  in  which  case 
these  interests  must  now  be  intrusted  to  a 
foreigner ;  or  their  number  is  so  limited  and 
their  personal  position  and  standing,  it  may 
be,  are — and  in  such  cases  they  certainly  are 
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most  likely  to  be — bo  indifferent,  as  to  afford 
both  a  very  limited  range  of  selection,  and  a 
poor  chance  for  making  a  good  one,  from 
among  our  own  countrymen.  Some  of  the 
stations  comprehended  in  the  cases  under 
this  head  are  of  greater  political  and  national 
importance  than  several  of  those  for  which 
the  Government  has  provided  by  fixed  sala- 
ries, though  the  regular  fees  of  office  in 
these  latter  cases  afford  an  ample,  or  at  least 
a  considerable  income  to  the  incumbents. 
The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  many  of 
these  posts  are  filled  by  incompetent  and,  in 
many  other  respects,  unsuitable  men  ;  men 
who  neither  by  education,  general  intelli- 
gence, or  habits  of  thought — not  to  particu- 
larize any  further — are  any  way  qualified  or 
fitted  for  the  office  to  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed ;  in  some  instances,  men  who  neither 
maintain  personally  that  dignity  nor  com- 
mand that  consideration  or  respect  which 
should  be  absolutely  necessary  prerequisites 
to  their  obtaining  the  appointment ;  and  who, 
so  far  from  upholding  the  honor  of  the 
American  flag,  committed  to  their  charge, 
derive  their  only  respectability  from  the  ad- 
ventitious honor  which  its  shadow  casts  upon 
them. 

In  making  these  strictures,  or  any  that 
may  follow,  our  sole  purpose  is,  and  will  be, 
to  fulfil  our  imperative  duty  to  the  subject 
we  are  discussing.  We  know  that  our  Go- 
vernment has  some  very  able  and  efficient 
consular  representatives ;  that  it  has  others 
who  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office  as  cre- 
ditably as,  in  their  circumstances  and  under 
our  actual  system,  can  be  reasonably  expected 
of  them.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  there  are 
as  many  of  both  classes  as  there  are.  These 
will  not  appropriate  to  themselves  these 
strictures,  which  are  not  intended  for  them. 
We  know,  also,  that  there  are  those  to  whom, 
either  fully  or  in  different  degrees,  they  do 
apply ;  and  for  such,  they  are  intended. 

Another  evil  resulting  from  the  present 
defective  system  is,  that  in  those  cases  where 
the  income  from  consular  fees  is  small,  and 
dependence  for  the  means  of  a  livelihood  is 
necessarily  placed  on  the  profits  of  trade,  the 
position  of  our  consular  agents  is  a  depend- 
ent, instead  of  being  as  it  should  be,  so  far 
as  position  is  influenced  by  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances, a  perfectly  independent  one.  To 
keep  on  good  personal  terms  with  the  local 
authorities  and  the  community  where  they 
re?  de,  is  in  this  case  a  primary  dictate  of 


policy  and  self-interest  Hence,  if  disputes 
or  collisions  occur  between  American  citizens, 
as  ship-masters,  temporary  sojourners,  or 
others,  and  such  local  authorities,  or  with 
individuals  in  the  community,  the  tempta- 
tion is  strong  on  the  part  of  the  consul  either 
to  remain  aloof  when  his  duty  calls  on  him 
to  interfere ;  or  if  her  does  act,  to  lean  to  the 
side  of  the  local  party,  right  or  wrong.  The 
rights  of  person  and  property  of  United  States 
citizens  abroad  are  not  unfrequently  in  this 
way  compromised,  or  actually  sacrificed,  to 
the  discredit  of  our  flag,  and  the  scandal  of 
the  American  name. 

Again :  It  may  reasonably  be  presumed 
that  these  functionaries  are  not  necessarily 
exempt  from  certain  frailties  which  are  oc- 
casionally met  with  among  men  in  other 
stations.  In  all  positions,  temptations  to 
swerve  from  the  line  of  duty  and  rectitude 
press — other  things  being  equal — with  a  de- 
gree of  force  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
exigency  of  the  circumstances,  the  pecuniary 
necessities,  the  material  wants  and  occasions 
of  the  individual  to  whom  such  temptations 
present  themselves  or  are  held  out  And  on 
the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  these  per- 
sonal exigencies  and  reasonable  occasions  are 
satisfied,  to  the  same  extent  precisely  will 
those  temptations  be  diminished  in  force  or 
set  aside.  Why  should  this  simple  and  uni- 
versally recognized  principle  be  taken  less 
into  account  in  determining  the  position  and 
establishing  the  method  and  amount  of  com- 
pensation of  our  consular  functionaries,  than 
is  invariably  done  in  the  case  of  our  minis* 
ters  abroad,  and  of  our  judicial  and  execu- 
tive officers  at  hornet  Is  any  one  at  a  loss 
to  perceive  where  such  strong  temptations 
exist  in  the  case  of  our  consular  agents! 
We  could  readily  suggest  many  circum- 
stances and  occasions  where  they  operate 
with  peculiar  force,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
frequently  with  efficacy,  under  our  present 
system.  For  instance,  a  "survey"  is  called 
for  to  determine  whether  a  certain  American 
vessel  in  a  foreign  port  shall  be  condemned 
or  not  for  alleged  unseaworthiness.  Her 
damage  or  deterioration  may  very  possibly 
be  only  such  as  has  resulted  from  ordinary 
wear,  which,  though  it  may  have  greatly 
diminished  the  value  placed  upon  her  at  the 
time  of  her  last  insurance,  is  yet  an  unin- 
sured depreciation.  The  certificate  and  offi- 
cial seal  of  the  United  States  consular  agent, 
if  there  be  one  at  the  port,  is  absolutely 
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necessary  to  render  a  return  of  condemnation 
of  any  validity  at  home.  Is  there  no  possi- 
bility of  a  chance  for,  and  temptation  to, 
collusion  between  all  parties  interested,  and 
for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  each  and  all, 
excepting  always  the  under-writers,  to  throw 
u|>on  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  at  a  high 
price,  a  piece  of  depreciated  property  which 
it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of,  especially  if  it  can 
be  done  on  such  terms  ?  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  this  a  mere  imaginary 
case,  one  not  likely  to  occur,  or  that  never 
does  occur.  For  other  instances,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  recur  to  the  several  ways, 
as  already  enumerated,  in  which  pecuniary 
funds,  derived  from  the  disposition  of  the 
property  of  American  citizens,  may  come 
officially  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
consular  agents ;  and  it  will  be  readily  j>er- 
ceived  how  many  temptations  there  are  to 
malversation  and  breach  of  trust  presented 
in  the  course  of  the  discharge  of  their  offi- 
cial duties.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny 
that  the  influence  and  force  of  these  tempta- 
tions is  increased  or  diminished  very  materi- 
ally by  the  circumstance  whether  their  of- 
ficial position  does  or  does  not  secure  to 
them  the  means  of  a  reasonably  liberal  sup- 
port. 

It  was  probably  in  view  of  at  least  some 
of  the  evils  which  we  have  enumerated  as 
arising  from  the  defectiveness  of  our  present 
consular  system,  that  the  President,  as  quoted 
in  the  beginning,  recommends  to  Congress 
some  further  legislation  for  "  the  punishment 
of  consuls;"  referring  in  this  particular,  of 
course,  to  our  own  consuls.  If  the  statute 
law  of  the  United  States  was  more  deficient 
than  it  is,  or  rather,  if  it  had  made  less 
ample  provision  on  this  point  than  it  actually 
has,*  this  recommendation  of  the  Executive, 

*  As  regards  our  own  consuls,  further  legislation 
on  this  point  would  seem  quite  superfluous.  By 
existing  Acts  of  Congress,  not  only  are  several 
specified  acts  of  consular  malversation  made  pun- 
ishable by  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  years,  but  it  is  also  pro- 
vided generally  in  regard  to  these  functionaries, 
that  "  for  all  malversation  and  corrupt  conduct  in 
office,  they  ["  he  "1  shall  be  liable  to  indictment, 
and,  on  conviction  oy  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years." 

In  reference  to  foreign  consuls  resident  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  Congressional  penal  enact- 
ment by  which  any  such  consul  is  made  liable  to 
a  heavy  fine  in  case  he  returns  to  any  shipmaster 


we  take  leave  to  say,  would  not  reach  the 
root  of  the  evils  at  present  existing.  This 
can  only  be  done,  and  the  evils  themselves 
removed,  by  correcting  the  radical  defect  of 
the  system  itself. 

It  is  an  old  and  sound  maxim,  that  it  » 
better  to  prevent  than  punish  crime.  In  the 
case  in  question,  this  should  be  done,  so  far 
as  practicable,  by  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, before  recourse  is  had  to  further  pen- 
alties by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  crimes 
or  malversations,  to  the  commission  of  which 
strong  temptations  are  needlessly  permitted 
to  exist  through  the  unwise  and  impolitic 
neglect,  by  our  Government,  of  this  branch 
of  the  public  service.  The  reason  is  the 
stronger  for  adopting  this  preventive  course 
of  legislation,  by  establishing  a  system  of 
permanent  salaries,  inasmuch  as  the  parties 
to  be  restricted  and  controlled  by  the  recom- 
mended penal  legislation,  are  resident  be- 
yond, and  generally  at  a  great  distance  from, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  power  which  must 
prescribe  and  is  alone  competent  to  inflict 
such  penalties.  In  this  case  the  difficulty  of 
detecting  and  effecting  a  legal  conviction  of 
the  delinquent  parties  is  increased  a  hundred 
fold  over  that  of  ordinary  cases  occurring 
within  such  jurisdiction.  In  a  corresponding 
degree,  also,  are  the  chances  of  escape  in- 
creased, and,  by  consequence,  the  force  of 
the  temptations  to  delinquency. 

In  regard  to  the  large  class  of  duties  of  a 
general  and  political  nature,  as  they  do  not 
admit  of  exact  specification,  and  as  there  is 
no  criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  in  any  given  instance 
neglected,  it  would  be  perfectly  nugatory 
and  absurd  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  faithful 
and  zealous  performance  of  them  by  penal 
enactments.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  evident 
that  no  patching  up  of  a  radically  defective 
system  by  half-way  measures  will  remedy 
or  appreciably  lessen  the  evils  at  present 
existing.  But  on  the  other  hand,  let  the 
great  temptations  to  neglect  of  duty  and 
malversation  in  the  consular  office  be  re- 
moved, by  placing  the  incumbents  in  an 


of  the  nation  which  he  officially  represents  his 
"  ship's  papers  "  (of  which  such  consul  has  the  legs] 
custody,)  before  such  master  shall  have  exhibited 
to  him  a  regular  custom-house  clearance  of  such 
vessel. 

(For  the  dates  of  these  several  Acts  of  Congress, 
and  for  most  of  them  in  extenso,  see  "  Manual  lbs 
United  States  Consuls.") 
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independent  position  under  remunerating 
salaries,  thus  furnishing  an  inducement  and 
incentive  to  a  faithful  and  zealous  discharge 
of  all  their  official  duties,  of  whatever  kind 
or  character ;  and  let  such  reformed  system 
be  vigilantly  presided  over,  and  its  faithful 
practical  execution  vigorously  enforced  on 
our  consular  agents,  by  the  competent  au- 
thority at  home ;  and  more  will  be  effected 
in  the  way  of  checking  such  malversation, 
of  reforming  present  abuses,  and  securing  a 
thorough  and  efficient  performance  of  the 
various  consular  duties,  and  hence,  of  foster- 
ing and  protecting  our  great  national  inter- 
ests abroad,  than  could  be  done  by  all  the 
penal  legislation  which  the  ingenuity  of 
Congress  could  devise  from  now  till  dooms- 
day. 

By  thus  reforming  the  system,  the  gov- 
ernment and  nation  will  have  still  another 
security  for  the  fidelity  of  their  consular 
agents.  For  the  certainty  of  an  independent 
and  respectable  support  will  induce  a  better 
and  more  able  and  efficient  class  of  men  to 
seek  or  accept  the  office,  especially  at  those 
posts  where  the  income  from  consular  fees  is 
small  and  insufficient  for  that  purpose.  Had 
such  a  system,  vigorously  administered  at 
the  seat  of  government,  and,  by  rigid  exac- 
tion from  that  quarter,  added  to  the  induce- 
ment of  a  liberal  compensation,  faithfully  exe- 
cuted abroad,  been  hitherto  in  operation,  it 
cannot  be  rationally  doubted  that  the  cha- 
racter of  our  foreign  policy  and  national 
diplomacy  would  have  been  raised  to  a  much 
higher  level  than  that  which  it  has  yet 
reached  :  for  our  diplomatic  functionaries 
would,  in  that  case,  have  been  materially 
assisted  by  the  information  and  other  aid 
furnished  by  our  consular  agents;  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  those  already  stated,  the 
diplomats  of  Great  Britain,  as  we  have  be- 
fore noticed,  by  her  consular  agents. 

Under  such  a  system,  thus  energetically 
managed  and  executed,  our  national  interests 
could  never  have  been  compromised  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  they  have  now  in 
many  instances  been  suffered  to  be.  Affairs, 
as  relating  to  or  affecting  them,  could  never 
have  taken  the  course  or  come  to  the  pass 
that  they  have  in  such  nationally  humiliatr 
ing  instances  as  those  which  have  occurred 
in  Central   America  and    St.  Domingo.* 

♦Viewed  purely  as  a  question  of  economy  af- 
fecting the  national  treasury,  as  a  mere  matter  of 


There  are  enough  others,  more  or  less  ag- 
gravated, resulting  from  the  same  cause ;  but 
these  we  have  mentioned  stand  out  more 
glaringly  prominent,  mainly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause they  lie  nearer  home. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  which  we  wish 
briefly  to  advert  It  relates  to  a  practical 
evil  which  springs  from  a  different  source 
from  that  of  those  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, and  might  exist  under  any  system.  We 
refer  to  a  certain  careless  manner  in  which 
consular  appointments  are  sometimes  made. 
In  the  case  of  some  foreign  states,  where  per- 
haps we  have  but  one  agent  who  is  in  direct 
communication  with  the  State  Department  at 
home — a  consul-general  with  other  agents 
of  the  inferior  grades  to  this,  or  a  simple 
consul  or  commercial  agent  with  deputies 
under  him  at  the  different  posts  within  his 
general  jurisdiction — an  individual  is  some- 
times appointed  as  such  chief  agent  whose 
residence  is  neither  at  the  political  capital, 
though  there  may  perhaps  be  no  proper 
U.  S.  diplomatic  agent,  as  charge  or  minis- 
ter, in  such  state,  nor  yet  at  the  principal 
commercial  port,  but  at  some  point  distant 
from  both,  and  having  few  relations  of  any 
kind  with  either ;  while  the  posts  at  these 
important  points  are  filled  by  subordinates, 
generally  possessing  no  political  or  diplo- 

dollars  and  cents,  we  helieve  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  pay  very  liberal  salaries  at  the  principal  con- 
sular posts,  in  such  countries  as  the  above  named, 
connected  with  which  we  have  important  political 
interests,  and  in  many  other  cases  of  a  similar 
kind,  than  is  the  present,  we  were  going  to  say, 
niggardly  system.  "We  believe,  not  without  some 
good  reasons,  that  more  money  has  been  paid  out 
from  the  treasury  for  special  agencies  and  missions, 
to  those  two  quarters  at)  least,  within  the  last  eight 
years  more  or  less,  than  would  have  paid  the  reg- 
ular annual  salaries  to  the  same  countries  of  at 
least  four  consular  agents.  The  difference  is,  that 
the  returns  of  the  latter  would  have  been  frequent 
and  regular,  as  well  as  minute,  thus  keeping  the 
State  Department  well  and  minutely  informed  of 
all  that  was  transpiring  there,  and  enabling  the 
Government  to  take  its  measures  and  adopt  its 
course  accordingly  and  seasonably;  whereas  the 
reports  of  special  agents  relate  only  to  particular 
occasions,  and  are  given  at  wide  intervals  depend- 
ing on  the  frequency  with  which  those  representa- 
tives are  sent ;  the  information  they  contain  is  in 
consequence  generally  unseasonable,  by  reason  of 
its  being  imparted  too  late  to  be  made  use  of 
when  the  occasion  for  so  doing  occurs.  It  is  there- 
fore filed  away  with  care  and  a  commendable  fore- 
thought for  future  emergencies ;  and  is  almost  in- 
variably thenceforth  entirely  neglected  and  for- 
gotten. 
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matic  qualifications,  and  not  unfrequently, 
especially  in  the  case  of  mere  deputies,  very 
few  of  any  kind  whatever.  The  pernicious 
character  of  this  occasional  practice  is  per- 
fectly obvious;  and  the  serious  nature  of 
the  evils  that  may  and  sometimes  do  result 
from  it  we  need  not  particularize,  even  had 
we  space  to  do  so. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  the  manner 
in  which  we  propose  that  the  reformation  of 
our  consular  system  shall  be  effected.  This 
is  very  simple ;  for  the  needed  reformation 
is  confined  to  the  one  particular  or  principle 
which  we  have  already  stated  and  consid- 
ered, with  perhaps  some  minor  and  com- 
paratively unimportant  details;  and  from 
the  records  of  the  State  Department  can 
readily  be  obtained  most  of  the  elementary 
data  from  which  to  make  the  necessary  es- 
timates and  calculations. 

Let,  then,  a  list  be  prepared  of  all  the 
United  States  consulates  (exclusive,  if  desira- 
ble, of  those  to  the  Barbary  States)  and  com- 
mercial agencies,  including  the  vices  of  each, 
throughout  the  world,  with  a  table  annexed 
of  the  annual  amount  of  official  fees  derived 
from  each.  Next,  let  the  actual  and  rela- 
tive importance  among  themselves  of  each 
of  these  stations,  in  a  political  and  national, 
as  well  as  in  a  general  commercial  sense,  be 
considered ;  particular  reference  being  had  in 
this  connection  to  the  circumstance  whether 
in  any  given  country  or  state  we  have  or 
have  not  resident  a  regular  diplomatic  agent ; 
and  also,  let  the  actual  expense  of  a  respect- 
able, and  for  an  official  holding  the  position 
of  dignity  and  responsibility  of  consular 
agent,  reasonably  liberal  support,  be  as  ac- 
curately ascertained  in  each  particular  case 
as  possible.  On  the  basis  furnished  by  these 
latter  data,  let  a  tariff  of  salaries,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  be  carefully  adjusted,  and  the 
amount  assigned  to  each  and  all  the  con- 
sulates, <fec.,  be  set  down  in  a  tabular  form 
against  them  in  the  above  list  of  consulates, 
and  opposite  to  the  table  of  present  consular 
fees.  Leaving  these  last  as  they  are  now 
regulated  by  law,*  let  our  consular  agents 
be  still  required,  as  heretofore,  to  make  reg- 
ularly accurate  and  faithful  returns  to  the 
State  Department  of  the  sources  and  amount 

*  We  would  except  the  item  of  2J  per  cent  now 
allowed  for  receiving  and  paying  the  wages  due 
to  discharged  seamen.  This  ought  to  be  stricken 
out  from  the  li-t  of  consular  fees. 


of  their  fees.  And  finally,  let  this  amount 
of  fees  at  each  particular  consulate,  &o,  be 
deducted  from  the  gross  salary  assigned  to 
such  consulate,  and  the  balance  paid  to  the 
incumbent  out  pf  the  United  States  treas- 
ury. In  those  cases — and  there  would  proba- 
bly be  some  twenty  such — where  the  amount 
of  fees  is  greater  than  would  be  the  sum 
designated  as  the  proper  salary  at  such 
posts  respectively,  nothing  of  course  would 
have  to  be  paid  to  the  incumbents,  who 
should  be  permitted,  however,  to  retain,  as 
now,  the  whole  amount  of  such  fees  as  their 
lawful  and  proper  perquisites. 

As  it  cannot  be  expected  that  in  every 
instance  the  law  could  at  first  fix  the  salary 
with  equitable  precision,  the  Secretary  of 
State  might  be  empowered,  by  a  provision 
of  the  same  law,  to  alter  from  time  to  time 
such  salaries  as  further  reliable  information 
or  experience  should  demonstrate  to  be  either 
materially  excessive  or  deficient  The  ex- 
tent of  such  discretionary  power  of  addition 
or  deduction  should  be  limited  to  some 
definite  proportion  of  the  legally  established 
salary,  as  the  one  fourth  or  the  one  third 
part  And  if  deemed  expedient,  to  guard 
against  favoritism,  the  Secretary  might  be 
required  to  report  from  year  to  year  the  at 
terations  so  made  by  him. 

Such  a  system,  established  on  a  reasonably 
liberal  salary  basis,  and  vigorously  adminis* 
tered  at  the  seat  of  government  at  home, 
would  possess,  as  we  believe,  all  the  efficien- 
cy, and  insure  all  the  practical  utility  of  the 
British  system;  while  it  would  have  the 
further  recommendation  of  being  much  more 
economical,  and  therefore  better  suited  to 
our  republican  ideas  in  that  particular.* 

*  The  gross  amount  of  fees  received  at  all  tht 
U.  S.  consulates,  <fec,  is  not  far  from  $100,000,  a 
proportionately  very  large  part  of  which  is  re- 
ceived at  a  few  posts.  Suppose  the  salaries  under 
the  suggested  reformed  system  should  be  so  ad- 
justed as  that  their  general  average  should  be,  say 
$1,500  each,  their  total  amount  ( taking  120  as  the 
entire  number  of  the  consulates,  Ac.)  would  be 
$180,000,  say  $200,000,  per  annum.  Deducting 
from  this  the  gross  amount  of  fees,  or  $100,000, 
there  remains  to  be  paid  out  of  the  IT.  8.  Treasury 
the  like  sum  of  $100,000.  or  only  about  $60,000 
more  than  is  now  paid  out,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  to  the  incumbents  of  about  fourteen  station*. 
This  increased  outlay  would  go  to  make  up  various 
and  often  large  deficiencies  to  a  proper  remunera- 
tion in  the  case  of  some  seventy  functionariea, 
many  of  them  occupying  very  important  sta 
and  all  of  them  being  required,  in  theory  at 
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It  is  fall  time  that  this  matter  was  taken 
seriously  in  hand  by  Congress.  And  if  in  its 
wisdom  it  can  devise  a  better  and  at  the 
same  time  an  equally  or  more  economical 
method  of  securing  to  our  consular  agents 
a  stated,  sure,  and  reasonable  compensation 
—and  nothing  which  stops  short  of  this  will 
effect  any  real  and  permament  reform,  as 
the  basis  of  a  system  which  shall  more  ef- 
fectually secure  the  various  and  important 
ends  of  its  establishment — than  the  one  we 
have  proposed,  let  such  better  method  be 


adopted.  The  President  has,  to  a  partial 
extent,  directed  the  attention  of  the  nation- 
al legislature  to  the  subject;  the  interests 
of  our  rapidly  increasing  commerce,  a  wise 
policy  in  reference  to  the  general  good  of 
the  country,  and  our  national  credit,  all 
alike  urgently  invoke  prompt  action  on  it ; 
and  the  present  session  should  not  be  allowed 
to  close  without  the  desired  reformation 
being  carried  into  thorough  and  complete 
execution. 


POSTHUMOUS    PAPERS    OF    P.    Y. 


no.  m. 


THE   INOASTROS,  OR  INK  FIENDS. 


prolog:  ub. 

My  great  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Folly 
was  composed  while  I  lived  among  the  In- 
eastros;  whose  natures  are  inverted,  the 
brains  in  the  belly.  They  wear  their  hearts 
upon  their  sleeves  for  daws  to  peck  at  This 
■  wnile  they  are  young ;  for,  with  continual 
pecking,  they  soon  come  to  have  none  at  all, 
which  is  their  happiness. 

They  have  a  great  and  profitable  trade, 
which  I  shall  by-and-by  describe  to  you. 
Do  not  imagine  now  that  you  know  them : 
you  have  known  men  and  women,  but  never 
an  Incastro,  who  is  neither.  The  Incastros 
have  every  thing  the  direct  contrary.  They 
see  entirely  with  their  ears,  and  hear  with 
their  eyes :  whatever  they  have  heard  of  any 
thing,  so  it  appears  to  them  ;  and  they  hear 
nothing  until  they  see  something  they  can 
touch  and  carry  away. 

At  a  distance  they  seem  tall  and  formida- 
ble, but  shrink  and  diminish  as  you  draw 
near  to  them ;  which  is  the  reverse  of  men 
and  women,  who  grow  greater  as  they  ap- 


to  perform  important  services  for  our  Government 
ana  nation,  without  any  compensation  therefor,  pre- 
cisely to  the  extent,  in  each  particular  case,  of  such 
deficiencies  of  remuneration  from  the  regular  con- 
sular fees. 


proach.  An  Incastro  at  three  thousand 
miles  is  bigger  than  a  mountain ;  near  by 
it  is  less  than  a  man ;  within  reach  of  the 
hand,  a  shrivelled  ape.  To  each  other  they 
appear  all  exactly  of  a  size,  which  is  neai 
that  of  a  full-grown  monkey.  I  must  warn 
you,  however,  that  all  Incastros  lead  a  double 
life;  for  at  one  time  they  are  men  and 
women,  and  at  others  Incastros.  Their 
transformations  are  wonderfully  sudden,  and 
can  be  brought  about  by  a  very  simple  in- 
cantation. 

The  Incastros  have  no  teeth,  but  revenge 
that  defect  with  their  breath,  which  scorches 
and  shrivels,  or  blows  up  and  inflates ;  like 
the  mineral  airs  that  breathe  sweet  or  foul 
out  of  the  chemist's  retort  Sometimes,  like 
the  wizards  and  witches  of  the  sea  in  old 
tales,  they  emit  flames  which  inspire  terror 
and  dismay ;  but  like  the  ghosts  over  graves, 
they  are  only  a  chemical  light,  which  disap- 
pears as  we  approach. 

I  can  assure  you  I  was  not  at  all  delight- 
ed to  find  myself  among  the  villanous  tribe 
of  Incastros ;  for  they  are  all  slanderers  and 
liars  by  trade,  and  devote  themselves  wholly 
to  the  sale  of  falsehood.  They  have  no 
souls,  and  are  incapable  of  rational  con  verse, 
but  compose,  issue,  and  vend  daily,  at  hap- 
hazard, msipidity9  silliness  and  venom,  in 
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two-penny  parcels ;  and  this  is  the  trade  by 
which  they  live. 

The  disease,  or  metamorphosis  of  Incas- 
trism,  is  incident  only  to  a  certain  race  or 
kind  of  men,  and  follows  hunger.  The  first 
symptom  is  a  furious  appetite  for  paper  and 
ink.  At  the  same  time  the  invalid  loses  sex, 
shrivels  internally,  and  becomes  an  Incastro. 
He  is  then  admitted  of  the  guild  and  sworn 
of  the  fraternity ;  for  their  proceedings  are 
secret,  and  usually  done  after  midnight.  A 
genuine  Incastro,  like  a  lawyer,  has  no  pas- 
sions; the  interior  organs  being  entirely 
withered  and  empty,  like  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

Incastrism  is  involuntary  to  those  who  fall 
into  it,  and  results  from  a  determination  of 
hunger,  as  does  apoplexy  from  a  relaxation 
and  endorsement  of  the  vessels  ;  but  after  a 
few  times,  the  condition  is  voluntarily  taken, 
until  it  becomes  habitual  and  permanent, 
and  the  eyes  ever  after  see  things  of  the 
color  of  thought,  as  it  may  be. 

There  are  men  and  women  who  hold 
counsel  with  Incastros,  and  conjure  them,  as 
wizards  of  old  did  the  devils  out  of  Tartarus. 
They  are  the  only  elves  and  fairies  of  these 
days,  and  work  greater  wonders  than  any  in 
the  silly  romances  or  stories  of  hobgoblins. 

If  you  look  for  an  Incastro  to  serve  your 
turn  in  the  lying  trade,  you  will  distinguish 
those  who  are  capable  of  that  condition  by 
the  lines  of  their  faces,  as  we  recognize  opium 
eaters  by  the  contraction  of  the  brow  and  a 
certain  pallor ;  but  the  marks  of  Incastrism, 
once  known,  are  plainer  than  leprosy,  and 
cause  the  unhappy  wretches  who  suffer  with 
it  to  be  shunned  like  pawnbrokers.  When 
you  have  marked  one  and  would  use  him, 
lay  a  bright  gold  eagle  on  the  table.  No 
sooner  does  your  subject  afflicted  with  In- 
castrism enter,  his  eyes  wander  up  and 
down,  and  while  he  seems  to  be  uneasily 
talking,  with  an  epileptic  squint  he  detects 
the  gold.  Immediately  he  withers  inwardly, 
and  contracts,  and  grows  less  and  less,  and 
will  then  bargain  with  you  to  emit  a  certain 
commensurable  quantity  of  fair  or  foul  words, 
of  infamous,  lying  -scandal,  or  lying  praise, 
in  the  most  received  and  admirable  style,  by 
which  all  the  world  shall  acquire  such  opin- 
ions as  it  may  please  you  to  have  vented 
to  them  by  your  paid  liar  of  the  guild.  For 
a  good  word  you  shall  leave  him  a  half 
eagle ;  for  a  great  bouncing  malignant  lie, 
a  broad  gold  piece. 

I  have  heard  many  fantastical  origins  as- 


signed for  Incastrism,  by  such  as  do  not 
fully  understand  its  nature.  Some  aay  it 
comes  of  the  wind  in  a  hollow  tree ;  others, 
of  the  bubbles  of  running  water ;  but  you 
must  not  believe  these  tales.  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, can  assign  a  cause  for  it  that  shall 
take  reason  captive,  and  compel  assent. 
The  first  thing  to  be  understood  about  them 
is  their  double  nature ;  that  they  are  alter- 
nately human  beings  and  Incastros,  and  never 
both  at  once.  They  are  also  nicely  distin- 
guishable from  the  tribe  called  Critics,  by  the 
fact  that  these  latter  never  wholly  lay  aside 
the  human  nature,  however  much  they  be 
corrupted ;  whereas  your  Incastro  has  no 
more  of  man  or  woman  about  it  than  a  ser- 
pent or  a  hog,  the  metamorphosis  being  for 
the  time  complete,  and  the  moral  nature 
utterly  extinguished. 

The  Incastros  are  not  a  very  numerous 
people,  and  you  will  easily  miss  them  in  the 
census,  and  among  trades  and  professions. 
Nor  are  they  limited  by  law  to  a  particular 
district,  but  wander  at  will  among  the  ordi- 
nary population  of  the  city. 

They  live,  if  such  an  existence  can  be  called 
a  life,  entirely  by  writing  and  printing  lies. 
You  are  well  aware,  there  is  no  law  in  the 
Decalogue  against  lying.  And  as  the  printed 
testimony  of  your  Incastro,  " ink-fiend"  or 
"  devil  of  ink,"  cannot  be  called  a  "  bearing 
witness"  in  any  sense,  the  trade  of  these  ab- 
ject and  miserable  paid  liars,  ink-fiends,  or 
Incastros,  who  follow  puffing  and  maligning 
for  a  fee,  cannot  be  esteemed  a  violation  of 
any  commandment.  Having  occasion  to 
destroy  the  character  or  business  of  your 
enemy  or  rival,  you  employ  an  Incastro,  as 
you  would  a  hound,  to  run  him  down ;  but 
it  is  you  that  are  the  villain  for  so  doing,  and 
your  Incastro  a  soulless  tool.  It  is  only  a 
withered  intelligence  which  you  employ,  and 
not  in  any  sense  a  human  creature,  with  the 
character  and  passions  of  a  man. 

The  Very  Reverend  and  Catholic  Doctor 
Gulligut  desires  an  enlargement  of  his  salary, 
by  the  method  of  a  "  call."  Several  Incas- 
tros, who  are  quick  to  understand  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  a  Reverend  Gulligut,  offer  to 
celebrate  his  name.  A  bargain  is  struck, 
and  over  all  the  land,  the  columns  of  the 
country  press  are  covered  with  commenda- 
tions and  anecdotes  of  the  piety,  eloquence, 
learning,  and  laborious  industry  of  this  dis- 
creet gentleman.  Incastro  devours  the  gold, 
and  immediately  appears  like  other  men. 
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Demagogus  aims  at  a  great  office.  An 
hundred  Incastros  over  all  the  land  establish 
his  praises,  and  decry,  malign,  and  ridicule 
his  rivals.  Is  he  rude  and  ignorant,  they 
cry  him  honest  Is  he  a  swindling  speculator, 
they  laud  his  talent  in  finance.  Is  he  a  reck- 
less Jacobin,  they  recommend  his  fresh  and 
brilliant  enthusiasm,  the  youth  of  his  soul. 
Is  he  a  gray-beard  shifter,  a  political  coward 
and  weathercock,  the  wisdom  of  the  man  is 
clear.    And  all  this  for  a  consideration. 

You  will  understand  me  when  I  say,  that 
opinion  is  an  article  of  trade,  and  that  the 
Incastro  is  the  manufacturer  and  retailer  of 
the  same.  That  his  raw  material  is  the  dic- 
tionary, out  of  which  his  talent  arranges  for 
you  any  order  of  words  you  may  have  occa- 
sion for ;  and  all  for  a  fixed  price  or  fee.  You 
good,  honest  old  women  in  the  country  do 
not  know,  when  you  read  a  pious  anecdote 
of  the  generosity  and  charity  of  the  notori- 
ous Quaterdollar,  that  Quaterdollar  retains 
journeymen  Incastros  in  his  pay,  who  cre- 
ate for  him  so  many  columns  of  virtue  and 
talent  per  diem,  which  they  cunningly  dis- 
perse over  the  land,  affixing  to  it  the  two 
wings  of  wit  and  novelty  by  which  it  flies 
far  and  wide.  Incastros  at  their  work  re- 
semble journeymen  printers :  they  set  good 
ringing  words  in  order,  as  the  printer  sets 
type.  They  exercise  neither  vice  nor  virtue 
in  this,  but  are  only  afflicted  with  Incastrism, 
which,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  is  a  dis- 
ease, temporarily  extinguishing  moral  sense, 
and  converting  a  man  into  an  Incastro. 

The  Incastro  has  no  feeling  for  the  character 
which  he  exalts  or  depresses ;  he  does  not 
live  by  the  malignity  or  the  urbanity  of  his 
own  character,  but  solely  by  the  facility  with 
which  he  arranges  epithets  of  praise  or 
blame.  As  the  experienced  hangman,  with 
equal  sang  froid,  executes  the  innocent  or 
the  malefactor,  the  Incastro,  with  a  gay  indif- 
ference, maligns  the  virtuous  or  the  vicious. 
With  equal  facility  and  dexterity  he  fabri- 
cates malignant  insinuations  or  ill-deserved 
praises.  Incastro  does  not  know,  nor  desire 
to  know,  the  real  character  he  exalts  or  con- 
demns. It  is  a  name  only  which  he  vilifies 
or  which  he  eulogizes — a  name,  and  not  a 
person ;  for  not  being  himself  a  person,  he 
knows  none.  Incastro  produces  praise  or 
blame  as  the  same  soil,  with  equal  tillage, 
renders  to  the  husbandman  the  poisonous 
weed  or  the  luscious  fruit.  It  is  you,  the 
employer,  who  cast  in  the  seed,  as  the  devil 
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sowed  tares.  Now,  I  would  not  have  you 
altogether  despise,  but  somewhat  pity,  the 
wretch  afflicted  with  this  awful  disease ;  for 
he  is  one  who,  in  a  free  land,  hath  lost  his 
birthright,  liberty  of  soul;  a  vile  tempta- 
tion has  led  him  away  to  go  out  of  himself 
and  instead  of  a  man,  to  become  a  base  and 
feeble  creature.  He  is  not  a  thief,  for  he 
doth  not  steal.  lie  is  a  laborer,  though  he 
liveth  not  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  uor  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brain  ;  for  the  brain  of  an 
Incastro  is  as  dry — as  dry  as  the  withered 
carcass  of  Echo  in  her  tenth  centenniad. 
You  will  say  Incastro  knows  praise  and 
blame,  else  how  can  he  distribute  the  two ; 
how  can  he  mingle  them ;  how  can  he 
adroitly  insinuate  a  compliment,  if  he  un- 
derstands not  the  nature  of  virtue  and  of 
praise  ?  The  Incastro  is  perhaps  a  species 
of  bastard  poet,  who  constructs  for  you,  not 
odes  and  elegies,  not  yet  sonnets  or  satires, 
but "  leaders"  for  country  papers,  paragraphs, 
insinuating  advertisements,  foreign  corres- 
pondence, compliments  given  with  the  face 
of  blame.  He  is  an  artist,  I  say,  of  these 
things;  nor  is  there  any  impossibility  in 
this,  nor  contradiction  in  nature,  for  the 
faculty  of  art  is  by  itself,  being  only  the 
tool  or  organ  of  the  soul.  Incastrism  is  a 
disease  of  the  faculty  of  art,  whereby  its 
fair  proportions  are  shrivelled  and  diminish- 
ed, and  itself  enslaved  to  abject  necessities 
and  hunger.  As  you  will  see  a  skilful 
mimic  transform  his  countenance  at  will, 
from  the  visage  of  a  man  to  the  phiz  of  an 
ape,  so  doth  this  involuntary  disease  trans- 
form those  who  are  afflicted  with  it  into  dry 
and  wrinkled  wretches. 

The  question  has  often  ocurred  to  me, 
where  was  the  vice  or  the  disease  of  Incas- 
trism, where  were  the  pimping  slaves  of  let- 
ters, before  the  invention  of  the  press  ?  Has 
this  great  engine  bred  around  itself  a  ver- 
min of  its  own  \  Of  the  information  circu- 
lated by  the  press,  a  vast  proportion,  espe- 
cially that  which  affects  the  reputation  and  u> 
fluence  of  men,  is  manufactured  by  Incastros 
or  ink-fiends.  As  you  will  sometimes  be- 
hold an  unhappy  type-setter  bent  into  a 
mockery  of  man  by  the  hard  and  penurious 
wages  of  his  trade,  wasting  and  breaking  his 
feeble  body ;  so  do  you  see  the  disease  of 
Incastrism  setting  in  upon  the  soul  of  a  man 
and  deforming  him  into  an  ape.  The  type- 
setter unconsciously  and  innocently  bends 
and  breaks  himself  over  the  lies  and  bias- 
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phemies  of  the  Incastro;  Incastro  in  his  turn 
Laconsciously  bends  and  breaks  his  too  fee- 
ble spirit  over  the  composition  of  those  lies 
and  blasphemies,  those  hideous  abuses  of 
the  diviue  gift  of  words.    The  typist  is  in- 

i'ured  in  body,  but  his  soul  is  free;  Incastro 
las  destroyed  his  soul.  The  one  works  with 
the  body,  the  other  with  the  spirit.  The 
spirit  will  not  endure  the  horrid  bondage  of 
corruption,  and  falls  into  an  atrophy,  an  ink 
disease,  an  Incastrism,  the  leprosy  of  the 
press. 

To  set  this  before  you  in  a  very  clear 
light,  I  will  give  you  a  history  of  Mendax,  a 
noted  Incastro,  and  perhaps  the  most  inge- 
nious fabricator  of  lies  in  all  Pressdom. 


In  a  pleasant  village  that  lies  under  the 
shadow  of  an  aspiring  hill,  (there  are  many 
such  that  are  not  mountains,)  in  the  wise 
and  witty  country  of  the  Cackepeans,  or  bad 
talkers,  (you  will  know  them  by  their  slang 
and  sneaking,  when  you  pass  through  their 
borders,  for  they  are  a  people  who  fight 
only  with  their  tongues,)  there  lived,  while 
the  hero  of  my  tale  was  young,  an  old 
codger  and  his  Joan.  This  worthy  couple, 
(worthy  of  what  I  know  not !)  found  them- 
selves happy  in  the  possession  of  a  son, 
whom  they  could  not  make  their  heir,  be- 
cause they  had  nothing  to  leave  him.  This, 
however,  did  not  trouble  them,  for  they  knew 
him  the  master  of  a  talent  that  should  by- 
and-by  gild  the  rainbow ;  and  this  was — 
a  talent  of  words.  The  moralizer  of  the 
village,  and  Maecenas  of  smart  boys,  had 
pronounced  him,  at  twelve  years  old,  a  ge- 
nius. The  minister  made  him  free  of  his 
library  ;  the  schoolmaster  spared  him  the 
customary  exercise  of  the  ferule.  He  was 
a  ruddy,  fair- haired  boy,  of  an  open  physi- 
ognomy, and  his  eyes  were  wide,  and  tender 
with  the  dreams  of  quick  imagination.  To 
those  whom  she  intends  for  word-mongers, 
or  rhymesters,  Nature  is  lavish  of  her  sensu- 
ous gifts ;  but  she  sometimes  withholds  from 
them  a  portion  of  the  soul  which  is  given 
in  good  measure  to  the  homely  and  the  pru- 
dent The  boy  had  but  one  fault :  hs  feigned. 
You  might  have  said,  "  he  lied  ;"  but  I  pre- 
fer, "  he  feigned." 

The  boy  was  humored  in  "  free  talking  n 
by  those  about  him,  until,  from  a  fault,  it 
grew  to  be  a  vice,  but  still  forgiven,  lie 
acquired,  by  enormous  reading,  (for  unless 


he  read  incessantly  his  brain  ached,)  an  in- 
exhaustible treasure  of  good  ringing  words, 
signifying  little,  but  giving  a  delightful 
sound,  for  they  came  out  together  in  great 
mellow  mouthfuls,  like  the  chanting  of  a 
thrush. 

All  the  village  now  knew  that  this  was  a 
Genius,  not  only  by  the  words,  but  the  feign- 
ing; and  as  the  greater  number  of  those 
about  him  thought  it  proof  of  talents  to 
cheat,  they  minded  not  idle  words,  that  fell 
far  short  of  their  own  solid  and  prudent  lying. 
By   such   encouragement,  the  faculty  ex- 
panded and  drew  all  the  vital  spirits  to  it- 
self.    He  feigned  himself  awake  when  he 
was  asleep ;   for  he  would  often  talk  in  the 
morning  asleep,  to  make  his  mother  fancy 
he  was  waking.     He  would  come  from  s 
walk  on  Sundays  and  say  off  a  good  ser- 
mon with  text  and  psalms,  interspersed  with 
solemn  and  appropriate  remarks,  though  bk 
foot  had  picked  only  the  grass  of  greet 
fields  that  day.    He  would  run  away  and 
play  at  marbles  with  a   blackguard,  and 
coming   home,  describe  him    an  excellent 
and  worthy  lad,  to  raise  a  good  opinion  of 
his  choice,  and  all  in  fluent  language.     Be 
recommended  himself  to  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  by  discourses   on    Holy  Scrip- 
ture, which  he  learned  freely  by  heart,  and 
to  blackguards   and  roistering  village  lada 
by  good  sounding  oaths,  and  proposition! 
for  mischief.      But   he  was  tender  of  his 
reputation,  and  could  be  seldom  caught  so 
nearly  in  the  fact  as  not  to  get  away  under 
cover  of  some  fair  excuse.     Having  a  word 
for  every  thing,  and  a  kind  of  plausible  con- 
science, if  he  stole  fruit,  he  asked  for  it  ate 
it  was  taken. 

So  ready  and  so  fair  a  talent  could  not  fail 
to  draw  the  notice  of  the  more  observing, 
and  the  magnates  of  the  village  made  a  purse 
for  him  to  become  a  scholar  of  charity  and 
a  preacher  of  the  Holy  Truth.  To  college, 
then,  came  he.  But  as  it  was  the  beginning 
of  a  second  epoch,  it  merits  a  formal  com- 
mencement. 

With  a  warm  ambition,  and  the  gift  d 
tongues,  and  a  florid  acquiescing  manner, 
Mendax  could  not  fail  to  shine ;  for  in  col- 
lege, as  in  monasteries,  where  there  are  no 
women,  the  scholar  shines  not  as  a  man 
by  the  power  of  heart  and  will,  but  by  inr 
telligence  and  the  faculty  of  speech.  Men- 
dax found  himself  impelled  by  the  least  ol 
the  great  impulses — by  the  ambition,  not  d 
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power,  but  of  display.  The  talent  of  verse 
developed  in  his  solitary  rural  life,  by  which 
he  could  indulge  his  feigning  and  his  dif- 
fluent word-faculty  without  curb, stood  to  him 
a  perpetual  envy  and  fame.  By  this  he 
soon  learned  all  the  delicate  and  sweetish 
phrases  of  eulogy,  and  could  prosify  them 
with  a  mawkish  facility.  Nor  was  he  less  a 
proficient  in  the  wordy  and  false  lampoon, 
and  would  abuse  with  as  much  freedom  as 
he  praised ;  but  these  applications  were  made 
upon  the  backs  of  quiet  creatures  who  would 
not,  or  cowards  who  dared  not,  avenge  them- 
selves; and  indeed  it  was  soon  remarked 
that  he  wai  much  more  ready  to  attack  the 
weak  than  to  oppose  the  strong,  and  very 
readily  swallowed  his  own  words.  It  was 
on  public  occasions  he  shone  most  His 
broad  and  fair  forehead,  shaded  by  rich 
brown  curls,  over  fair  eyes  shining  with  the 
action  of  fancy ;  his  low  but  graceful  figure, 
delicately  cared  for;  and  the  pouting  vain 
projection  of  his  ruby,  forward  lips,  made  him 
the  true  Hortensius  of  the  college  rostrum. 
It  was  just  that  the  prize  should  be  given  to 
Mendax,  for  in  that  which  all  admired  and 
strove  for,  he  alone  excelled. 

1  am  wont  to  compare  the  regions  of  ideas 
and  images  in  the  mind  to  an  unreclaimed 
wilderness,  held  by  all  manner  of  wild  crea- 
tures, angels,  fairies,  and  hobgoblins;  the 
stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of  working  within 
and  throwing  up  yesty  earth-bubbles,  fair  or 
fearful  to  the  sight,  but  of  no  force  or  im- 
port It  is  the  paradise  and  hell  of  liars, 
feigners,  and  soulless  poets,  who  have  given 
to  them  this  empire  of  unsubstantial  forms. 
And  this  was  the  kingdom  of  the  soul  of 
Mendax,  a  soul  devoid  of  power  and  of  faith,  to 
which  passion  had  lent  only  desires  and  fears. 

He  curried  favor  with  his  tutor,  by  al- 
ways protesting  abundantly,  in  good  set 
terms,  against  the  meanness  of  betrayal,  and 
lamenting  the  hard  necessity  of  dutiful  and 
conscientious  men.  He  cherished  the  mis- 
chievous designs  of  idle  rioters,  but  took 
good  care  not  to  be  found  among  them  at 
the  moment  of  action.  And  though  there 
was  not  a  boyish  or  scoundrelly  trick  per- 
formed in  which  he  had  not  some  part,  he 
was  never  once  discovered,  and  kept  a  cha- 
racter unspotted  with  his  masters.  In  secretly 
teasing  and  abusing  those  who  thus  favored 
him,  by  foul  mischief,  odious  calumnies, 
dangerous  traps,  explosions,  sudden  ruin  of 
their  books  and  clothes,  filthy  bewraying  of 


their  beds  and  chairs,  watching  and  spying 
into  all  their  privacy,  and  things  which  can- 
not be  named,  picking  flaws  in  their  dis- 
courses, and  turning  their  grave  advice  into 
pernicious  ridicule,  there  was  none  so  apt  as 
he.  For  fear  lest  that  grave  historian  who 
shall  hereafter  write  his  eulogy  may  negli- 
gently omit  them,  I  will  relate  to  you  some 
of  his  tricks. 

At  night,  no  one  being  in  the  secret,  he 
would  lay  trains  of  gun|>v,wder  along  the 
aisles  of  the  chapel.  Then,  at  morning 
prayers,  the  tutor  opening  his  pew  inadvert- 
ently would  fire  the  trains  by  a  little  friction 
powder,  cunningly  placed  under  the  door, 
by  which  the  poor  wretch  would  be  cruelly 
burned  and  terrified,  and  a  horrible  uproar 
and  confusion  made,  in  the  midst  of  which 
our  knave  would  exclaim  upon  the  wickedness 
of  those  who  did  this,  and  declare  he  de- 
sired nothing  better  than  to  see  them  brought 
to  justice.  Then,  when  summoned  for  tes- 
timony, with  great  reluctance  and  even  with 
tears,  he  would  confess  that  his  suspicion 
rested  upon  such  an  one,  naming  a  rival  for  a 
prize.  After  which,  in  great  haste  he  would 
run  to  the  accused,  and  describe  the  manly 
defense  he  had  made  of  him  against  the 
atrocious  accusations.  Thus  did  he  secure 
to  himself  the  favor  of  all ;  but  this  rather 
to  indulge  a  lively  and  dramatic  turn  of 
mind  than  from  the  impulse  of  an  inborn 
malice;  for,  in  truth,  he  bore  no  hatred 
against  any  man,  and  was  always  cheerful 
and  free  in  his  address. 

He  would  stretch  cords  or  wires  across  the 
entrance  of  a  pulpit,  and  when  he  that 
entered  fell  headlong,  rush  forward  to  raise 
him  up.  Then  would  his  countenance  wear 
an  expression  of  respect  and  indignation. 
He  had  an  hundred  mischievous  inventions 
to  incommode,  terrify,  and  alarm .  He  would 
scatter  itching  powders  over  the  congrega- 
tion from  a  gallery  during  divine  service, 
seeming  all  the  time,  even  to  those  near  him, 
to  be  absorbed  in  prayer. 

None  was  more  polite,  or  carried  himself 
more  respectfully  toward  his  superiors  and 
toward  women,  than  he ;  but  his  constant 
endeavor  in  conversation  was  to  fall  inad- 
vertently into  some  by-play  of  low  senti- 
ment, or  double  meaning,  no  person  being 
equal  to  him  in  the  use  of  words ;  while  the 
absence  of  shame  kept  him  always  in  coun- 
tenance :  a  trait  which  silly  people  mistook 
for  polish  and  courage. 
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In  order  to  create  for  himself  a  sober  re- 
putation, he  conversed  and  walked  much 
with  his  elders,  and  learning  to  imitate  the 
peculiarities  of  wise  and  experienced  men, 
would  talk  and  hear  himself  when  he  chose, 
like  any  Solomon;  and  this  was  agreeable 
to  the  profession  of  a  clergyman,  into  which, 
with  great  favor,  he  was  now  about  to  enter, 
after  bearing  away  the  palm  in  all  the  studies 
of  the  university.  A  little  reading  soon  made 
him  master  of  casuistry  and  logic,  and  with 
a  ready  flow  of  words  he  captivated  silly 
hearers,  and  became  a  noted  exhorter  and 
prayer  maker.  This  was  the  third  epoch  of 
his  life,  and  now  he  gave  an  unrestrained 
freedom  to  the  talent  of  feigning  with  which 
he  had  been  so  largely  endowed. 

Practising  no  more  the  tricks  of  boyish 
scholars  and  young  rakes,  not  only  from  a 
fear  of  detection,  but  because  he  found  a 
larger  and  soberer  exercise  of  his  genius,  he 
devoted  himself  to  casuistry  and  the  study 
of  religious  terrors  considered  as  a  means. 
His  time  was  now  occupied  with  the  prac- 
tice of  exhortations,  and  inquiries  into  the 
secret  motions  of  trembling  and  unstable 
souls,  not  only  of  women  and  children,  but 
of  grave  and  worthy  men. 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  what  a  pleasure 
he  enjoyed  in  this  new  and  large  hypocrisy ; 
with  what  devotion  and  circumspection  he 
guarded  his  outward  sobriety,  while  secretly 
he  indulged  innumerable  base  and  vicious 
propensities  ;  with  what  care  he  kept  up  the 
simulation  of  an  ever  watchful  and  self-deny- 
ing spirit,  while  his  entire  soul  was  plunged 
in  a  sea  of  stratagem  and  falsehood;  how 
fervently  he  would  pray,  taking  up  every 
sign  of  favor,  and  redoubling  his  pious  ardor, 
when  his  watchful  ear  caught  the  sighs  of 
his  female  penitents.  To  what  end  was  all 
this?  What  moved  him  to  these  pains,  this 
ten-fold,  thousand-fold,  devilish  deceit  and 
feigning  ?  Truly,  it  is  a  prublem  worth  your 
study.  I  have  to  remind  you  again  and 
again,  that  he  took  a  pleasure  in  it.  He  was 
then,  as  ever,  a  kind  of  bastard  artist,  a  so- 
ber histrio,  a  serious  buffoon.  There  are 
plenty  of  them.  Besides  all  which,  he  had 
his  interest,  which  you  are  foolish  enough 
to  reckon  the  invariable  first  cause  of  all  hu- 
man actions.  I,  on  the  contrary,  affirm,  that 
those  who  please  some  vanity  are  the  mul 
titude,  while  the  strict  servants  of  their  own 
greatest  good,  or  as  you  say,  "  of  their  own 
interest,"  are  the  philosophical  few :  a  con- 


clusion which  compels  one  to  entertain  a 
very  slight  opinion  of  a  goodly  number  of 
politicians  and  vainglorious  declaimers,  whose 
faith  in  the  stability  of  the  great  Republic 
leans  upon  the  opinion  that  every  poor  and 
ignorant  creature  will  know  his  own  interest 
when  it  is  shown  to  him! 

It  was  not  however  intended  by  the  Father 
of  Lies,  that  his  servant  Mendax  should  ad- 
vance further  in  this  part  of  his  career,  with- 
out some  little  adverse  check,  by  way  of 
preparation  for  the  part  he  was  reserved  to 
play.  To  prepare  and  harden  him  for  the 
future,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  taste 
of  infamy,  and  by  experiencing  the  pangs  of 
disappointed  ambition,  acquire  the  venom 
and  the  edge  essential  to  a  great  and  formi- 
dable m  aligner. 

Growing  insolent  with  success,  and  the 
impunity  of  first  attempts,  he  pushed  his  de- 
votional intimacies  with  certain  devotees  to 
an  extent  that  finally  led  to  his  discovery, 
and  expulsion  from  the  sacred  office.  He 
fled  into  the  city  and  hid  himself  the»-e,  until, 
with  a  new  face,  a  new  name,  and  a  temper 
steeled  by  obdurate  fortune,  he  could  recom- 
mence his  great  career,  and  become  at  length 
a  serviceable  engine  for  the  use  of  the  grand 
masters  of  fraud  and  delusion. 

His  first  plunge  from  the  church  into  the 
world  was  attended  with  many  vague  and 
painful  emotions,  resembling  remorse,  but 
soon  degenerating  into  selfish  spleen  and 
rage  at  his  own  imprudence.  Quickly  then 
he  consoled  himself  with  lively  occupation, 
and  in  the  office  of  a  scurrilous  paper,  to 
which  his  ready  talent  at  lampoon  had  in- 
troduced him,  began  a  study  of  that  veritable 
hell,  the  metropolitan  press.  Here  he  found 
the  worst  and  the  best  crowded  together,  the 
devil  elbowing  the  saint,  the  man  of  talent 
alternately  ousted  by  and  ousting  the  fool 
With  a  rank  and  ceaseless  appetite,  his  in- 
telligence absorbed  and  assimilated  falsehood 
and  corruption.  He  became  an  adept  in 
the  wickedness  of  cities,  and  by  daily  assidu- 
ity secured  for  himself  the  means  of  nightly 
debauchery.  Steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  Sty- 
gian waters,  he  became  invulnerable  to  shame, 
and  bore  with  equal  calmness  the  vitupera- 
tion of  harlots,  or  the  blows  of  exasperated 
gentlemen.  With  head  erect  and  brow  nn- 
furrowed  by  care,  feeling  in  his  very  marrow 
the  security  of  talent  in  a  market  of  large 
demand,  he  commenced  author,  with  all  the 
confidence  of  an  opening  career. 
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Acquiring  soon  the  free  manners  of  tLe 
town,  Mendax  made  himself  an  agreeable 
aod  companionable  man :  his  memory,  aided 
by  an  expansive  and  absorbent  fancy,  re- 
tained all  that  was  presented  either  to  his 
sight  or  hearing ;  and  with  a  futility  truly 
wonderful  he  moulded  his  light  and  superfi- 
cial experience  into  phrases  that  slid  freely 
under  the  eye  in  print,  or  fell  gently  upon 
the  ear  in  talk,  leaving  a  momentary  but 
agreeable  impression.  Mendax  found  him- 
self  in  no  great  length  of  time  a  skilful  news 
writer  and  anecdotist ;  nor  was  he  unappre- 
ciated by  ^titers.  He  wanted  only  notoriety 
to  attain  the  first  stage  of  his  low  ambition. 

Two  paths  were  open  to  him.  Excluded 
from  the  learned  professions  by  disinclination, 
ts  well  as  by  the  accidents  of  bis  former  life ; 
too  fine  and  tender  for  politics,  us  mostly 
a  soft  and  fair  exterior  are  disquali6cations 
fcr  that  pursuit;  he  was  content  at  first 
to  seem  a  poet,  joining  with  this  his  already 
adopted  character  of  beau,  or  dandy.  Na- 
ture had  given  him  facility  of  rhyming,  and 
he  had  a  good  ear  for  the  music  of  verse. 
His  recollections  of  rural  solitude  sup- 
plied him  with  abundance  of  descriptive 
imagery ;  his  experience  among  pious  men 
and  women  supplied  him  with  the  phrases 
of  holy  sincerity  and  sadness.  To  move  now 
as  a  poet  was  as  easy  as  lying ;  and  a  year 
cf  diligent  rhyme  gave  him  the  entree  of 
those  circles  where  the  evil  and  the  good 
meet  together,  under  the  sanction  of  letters. 
Here  he  found  a  kind  of  banditti  of  the  man- 
ners and  decencies ;  men  who,  under  pretext 
of  a  high  moral  difference  with  human  laws, 
nbstiluted  a  base  and  puling  sentiment  for 
the  hard  requisitions  of  manly  virtue;  and 
uder  cover  of  new  opinions  and  social  re- 
Lnn,  cherished  the  most  infamous  habits. 
Among  these  creeping  sensualists,  who  lacked 
the  force  and  courage  of  open  libertinism,  and 
made  their  silly  metaphysical  novelties  the 
ihield  of  every  imaginable  folly  and  irregu- 
larity, Mendax  found  many  congenial  souls, 
cf  both  sexes,  with  whom  he  contracted  a 
close  intimacy.  It  was  an  orgic  of  vauity  ; 
commendation  was  a  trade.  The  art  of 
tLis  select  society  was  to  keep  each  the  names 
of  all  the  others  continually  before  the  world 
ia  print.  Every  disposable  corner  of  every 
new-ftfper  in  the  cities  and  towns  was  filled 
with  their  names,  their  eulogy,  their  verse, 
and  their  prose.  Their  name  was  legion; 
their  eulogy  indiscriminate,  enormous,  ten- 


der, soft,  heroic  and  fulsome ;  their  verse, 
the  rhymed  crook ings  and  pulings  and  the 
puling  and  crooking  rhymes  of  vanity  and 
sensualism ;  or  hollow  imitations,  verbal  tin- 
tinnabulations, and  repetitions  of  sounds. 
These,  the  best :  of  the  worst  I  speak  not; 
they  defy  observation ;  a  noise  of  cats  and 
puppies.  By  the  ingenuity  of  these  prolific 
and  industrious  triflers,  there  appeared  be- 
fore the  nation  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  first-rate  geniuses  in  verse,  and  a  num- 
ber of  ornate  heads  in  the  lesser  departments 
of  essay  and  letters,  enough  to  have  overrun 
Mexico.  It  was  a  grass  growth  of  arts  and 
literatures,  spreading  for  a  season  over  the 
entire  continent 

Of  eulogizers  Mendax  became  the  very 
sovereign ;  of  versifiers,  the  Petrarch,  the 
Anacreon — nay,  the  Phoebus ;  and  of  his 
borrowed  lights,  gave  lights  to  dozens  of 
lesser  luminaries  who  swarmed  about  him, 
happy  in  his  eternal  smile. 

After  a  time,  however,  Mendax  discovered 
that  all  this  movement  and  stirring  of  pens 
and  type,  this  rustling  of  silk  dresses,  inter- 
change of  compliments,  gulping  of  viands, 
and  settling  of  neckcloths,  with  "  Madam, 
let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Sonnet," 
"  Miss  Madrigal,  Mr.  Sonnet,"  endd  only 
in  the  request  for  an  introduction  to  a 
publisher,  and  a  presentation  copy  of  Flora's 
last  new  poem.  Now  Mendax  was  naturally 
subject,  as  other  men  are,  to  a  very  raalig- 
naut  and  fatal  disease  called  lack  of  money, 
which  threatened,  by  repeated  attacks,  to 
throw  him  iuto  a  decline.  It  was  his  ready 
habit,  as  men  of  genius  have  usually  a 
great  horror  of  the  regular  doctor  on  these 
occasions,  to  get  his  nearest  friend  or  neigh- 
bor to  prescribe  for  him ;  which  did  but  pal- 
liate the  symptoms,  and  by  no  means  tended 
to  a  radical  cure.     Mendax  began  to  think. 

Thinking  is  a  laborious  and  painful  exer- 
cise to  those  who  are  but  little  accustomed 
to  it ;  and  finding  himself  much  fatigued  by 
the  operation,  for  the  firbt  time  in  his  life  he 
began  to  surmise  that  ho  had  underrated 
himself  and  his  abilities.  Instead  of  the 
poet  and  ornament  of  society,  he  would  now 
become  its  moralist  and  reformer.  Sifting 
matters  to  the  very  dregs,  as  is  the  habit  of 
your  great  geniuses,  and  meditating  upon 
his  own  experience,  another  proof  of  origin- 
ality, he  seemed  to  himself  to  have  discov- 
ered the  cause  and  origin  of  all  the  evils  that 
afflict  society. 
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As  I  have  before  told  you,  he  reasoned 
like  a  philosopher,  from  experience;  and 
finding  in  his  own  career  two  mortal  obsta- 
cles to  happiness,  the  rocks  upon  which  he 
had  several  times  found  himself  utterly 
wrecked  and  broken,  namely,  the  inequality 
of  property,  and  the  cruel  and  unnatural  re- 
strictions imposed  by  tyrannical  guardians 
and  parents  upon  the  freedom  of  young 
girls,  he  conceived  that  in  these  two  he  had 
found,  and  could  now  strike  at,  the  very  top 
roots  of  the  gigantic  moral  Upas  tree,  which 
overgrew  and  blighted  all  the  world. 

At  length,  after  a  four  weeks'  fasting  and 
severe  mortification  of  the  flesh,  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  hermits  of  theThebaid, 
with  the  silly  difference  (you  will  pardon  me 
for  naming  it)  that  his  was  involuntary, — the 
affliction  coming  upon  him  from  Providence, 
and  not  by  the  imperfect  human  wisdom  of 
his  own  breast — a  point  in  which  he  inno- 
cently conceived  himself  to  have  the  advan- 
tage in  sanctity  over  the  holy  flesh  mortify- 
ers  of  the  desert, — he  came  out  a  reformer, 
and  had  no  sooner  commenced  his  mission 
than  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  disciples,  called  to  the  good  work 
by  providential  intimations  full  as  stirring 
and  powerful  as  his  own. 

It  was  a  superfluity  of  philosophizing 
which  led  him  and  his  disciples  into  a  formal 
agitation  of  the  question,  whether,  in  view 
of  the  present  lamentable  condition  of  the 
world,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  harmony 
of  the  spheres,  and  the  grand  system  of  the 
attractions,  if  they  paid  their  debts ;  there 
being  already  among  them  a  community  of 
"shortness"  or  lack  of  money,  which  finely 
represented  and  illustrated  that  noble  free- 
dom which  they  went  about  to  establish. 
Money  they  regarded  as  the  root  of  evil ; 
marriage,  its  topmost  flower  and  fruit;  in- 
fants, an  incumbrance  to  be  disposed  of  by 
charitable  institutions. 

Mendax  therefore  proposed  to  his  follow- 
ers a  complete  reconstruction  of  society,  upon 
a  grand  triune  system  of  universal  bankrupt- 
cy, bastardy,  and  through  which,  as  through 
the  reversed  end  of  a  telescope,  he  had  here- 
tofore seen  the  littleness  of  the  present  order 
of  things. 

After  this  grand  discovery,  and  its  an- 
nouncement, Mendax  grew  hugely  medita- 
tive and  solemn,  and  changing  his  exterior 
man,  appeared  in  select  circles  with  his  shirt 
bosom  open,  to  symbolize  the  sportive  free- 


dom, and  his  hair  and  beard  uncropped,  to 
represent  the  free  tendency  of  nature,  which 
he  would  not  restrain.  He  was  now  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  well  studied  in  the  ways 
of  men  and  women,  and  with  the  help  of 
glib  words*and  a  little  bear's  grease  made 
an  excellent  mock-progress  man. 

Mendax  now  divided  himself  between  a 
variety  of  literary  pursuits,  of  which  hU  old 
drudgery  at  the  city  press,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  news  and  criticism,  wa9  still  a  very 
important  portion.  He  introduced  the  new 
feature  of  translating  obscene  novels  from 
the  French,  with  a  view,  he  said,  to  shake 
the  rotten  superstructure  of  modern  society, 
by  loosening  the  veneration  and  rousing  the 
passions  of  youth.  If  cautioned  against  the 
mischief  he  might  accomplish  in  this  ca- 
reer, he  sneered  very  gravely  at  those  who 
would  hide  the  knowledge  whereby  virtue 
gains  all  her  strength.  Indeed,  ho  won  over 
to  his  doctrine  a  vast  number  of  moral  re- 
formers, who  conceived  themselves  greatly 
injured  ry  the  prevalence  of  vice,  to  think 
there  could  be  no  better  way  of  suppressing 
the  evil  tendencies  of  youth  in  these  days, 
than  by  diffusing  a  vast  deal  of  prurient  in- 
formation. Our  mock-progress  man,  mean- 
while, laughed  very  quietly  at  the  simplicity 
of  these  half-way  reformers,  saying  to  those 
who  were  in  his  confidence  that,  as  in  love 
and  war  all  methods  of  attack  are  permit- 
ted, and  the  work  he  carried  on  was  both  of 
love  and  war, — namely,  love  for  the  cause  and 
war  against  its  enemies,  the  old-fashioned 
moralists, — he  should  hesitate  at  nothing. 
Meantime  his  dirty  novels  brought  him  a 
very  fair  addition  to  his  income. 

It  must  bo  confessed  that,  with  all  hk 
foresight,  Mendax  had  not  anticipated  the 
popularity  and  profit  that  followed  his  ap- 
pearance in  this  new  character.  His  party 
drew  together  a  motley  crowd  of  discontents 
and  odd  geniuses  of  both  sexes,  who,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  saw  fit  to 
sympathize  with  the  "  movement,"  as  they 
styled  it  As  the  sick  of  all  diseases — the 
maimed,  the  blind,  the  gouty,  the  scrofu 
lous,  the  gangrened,  the  rotten  and  the 
musty — all  run  promiscuously  to  the  same 
celebrated  charlatan  for  a  cure,  so  did  every 
crackbrained  enthusiast,  by  whatever  mala- 
dy of  soul  afflicted,  run  to  Mendax  for  sym- 
pathy and  solace. 

His  gravity  and  importance  increased 
proportionately.     Every  word  that  issued 
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from  bis  lips  expressed  a  new  principle.  His 
eyes  from  a  wandering  and  timid  stare,  ac- 
quired an  abstracted  gaze,  corresponding  with 
tie  solemnity  of  the  interior  man.  It  was 
do  longer  the  excitements  of  writhing  de- 
votees in  which  he  exercised  himself;  he 
now  became  acquainted  with  the  mysterious 
absurdities  of  quite  a  different  passion.  As 
before  devotion,  so  now  vanity,  the  common 
disease  of  eccentric  souls,  drew  his  attention 
and  exercised  his  skill.  In  the  mysteries  of 
this  protean  malady  of  the  human  soul, 
himself  an  invalid,  like  those  famous  quacks 
who  learn  the  trick  of  alleviating  others  by 
first  curing  themselves,  Mendax  was  a  profi- 
cient of  experience.  In  the  boy,  it  seemed 
an  innocent  fault ;  in  the  man,  it  was  a  bot- 
tomless- pit,  from  which  issued  innumerable 
ihapes  of  wickedness  and  deceit. 

The  first  that  followed  in  the  wake  of 
Mendax  were  those  who,  like  himself,  laid 
out  a  general  scheme,  and  philosophized  on 
the  reformation  of  men  and  manners;  a  rout 
of  desperate  scribblers,  the  canaille  of  Par- 
nassus, sottish,  vain,  cowardly,  and  irreso- 
lute. These  needed  only  a  little  handling, 
with  judicious  flattery  and  prompting,  to 
brm  a  powerful  phalanx.  With  these  ran 
a  number  of  women,  ill  maids,  bad  wives, 
ted  worse  widows  ;  silly-talking  jades,  fired 
like  the  prodigal's  candle,  and  as  full  of  folly 
and  malice  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat  Then 
came  a  troop  of  Sybils  and  prophetesses,  some 
of  whom  it  was  our  luck  to  see  squatted  on 
the  three-legged  tripod  of  Mock  Progress, 
(of  which  the  three  legs  are  universal  bank- 
ruptcy, bastardy,  and  libertinism,)  prophe- 
aying  and  poetizing  like  mad.  Then  was 
the  muddy  river  of  Scrub  Literature,  fed  by 
the  little  urns  and  teapots  of  a  thousand 
poetasters  and  poetastresscs,  poured  in  one 
▼tat,  swollen,  weltering  tide,  into  the  chan- 
nel of  False  Progress.  Toward  what,  my 
friends?  If  I  be  not  mistaken,  toward  a 
huge  sewer  or  drain  called  Yesterday,  which 
empties  into  the  sink  of  Oblivion. 

ilingled  with  this  rout  were  a  number  of 
psrrcuus ;  people  of  largo  means  and  low 
ambition,  who  called  to  their  houses,  in  lieu 
of  ».-jc;ct)\  the  notorieties  of  the  day,  and 
Were  soon  contaminated  and  ruled  by  the 
people  with  whom  they  foolishly  involved 
lhcm*c]vi.'«i. 

Politics  religion,  and  manners  were  un- 
known here;  and  in  tlnir  place,  sentiment- 
alum,  ripening  iuto   disgraceful   intimacy, 


toyings,  flatteries,  fooleries,  and  all  kinds  of 
false  graces,  concluding,  for  the  most  part, 
in  ways  that  I  care  not  to  mention.  They 
hovered  about  the  flame  till  their  downy 
wings  were  scorched,  and  then  dropped  and 
crawled  away. 

Our  word-wizard,  Mendax,  had  still  a  new 
lesson  to  learn  in  the  grand  arts  of  delu- 
sion ;  all  his  experience  to  this  time  was 
only  a  gymnastic,  or  exercise  of  mind.  lie 
was  training  for  the  trade  his  master  had 
in  store  for  him.  Once  in  a  while,  like  a  cool 
observer  as  he  was,  he  would  step  out  of  his 
magic  circle  and  take  a  view  of  it  from  the 
ground  of  common  life.  Looking  at  sen- 
timent, moral  slip-slop,  and  foolery,  as  an 
article  of  trade,  he  soon  found  it  dull,  and 
liable  to  fall  down  to  an  unprofitable  figure. 
The  great  world,  the  solid  body  of  society, 
paid  no  heed  to  it ;  they  regarded  it  as  a 
species  of  monstrosity  which  one  will  pay 
a  shilling  to  see,  and  two,  if  need  be,  to 
forget.  Mendax,  for  the  second  time  in  his 
life^  began  to  think.  Thinking,  to  those 
who  are  not  in  the  habit,  is  a  laborious  op- 
eration of  the  mind.  Mendax  respected 
himself  for  being  at  the  pains  and  trouble 
to  think  a  second  time.  He  threatened 
himself  with  conservatism.  Even  flattery 
becomes  tedious ;  folly,  however  profitable, 
disgusts  at  last  The  reading  public  had 
heard,  over  and  over  again,  till  they  no  lon- 
ger heard,  all  the  tunes  of  the  music  box  of 
Mock  Progress ;  and  had  learned  at  length 
to  laugh  at  the  screams  that  came  off  the 
brazen  tripod  of  Mock  Moral  lieform.  The 
reorganization  of  society,  having  ended  chief- 
ly in  the  production  of  an  inconceivable 
quantity  of  bad  poetry,  began  to  have  the 
air  of  a  nuisance.  In  vain  prices  were 
reduced  and  advertisements  multiplied;  in 
vain  eulogy  was  piled  on  eulogy  :  the  fate 
of  a  stale  humbug  impended  over  Mendax 
and  his  crew.  The  ship  was  going  down; 
the  more  knowing  rats  had  already  left  it 
Mendax  did  well  to  think.  But  he  even 
did  more ;  he  reflected. 

Ho  reflected  on  the  instability  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  mystery  of  what  is  called 


"success." 


To  succeed,  ho  reasoned  sagoly  with  him- 
self, is  to  accomplish  one's  wish,  or  to  have 
it  accomplished ;  which  comes  to  the  sumo 
thing. 

To  succeed,  were  it  by  the  invocation  of 
Hell  —  a  phrase  which  itself  answers   tha 
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question,  "  In  what  to  succeed  T  the  invo- 
cation of  Hell  being  for  the  most  part  of 
but  little  utility  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  a  heavenly,  or  as  we  say,  an  honest  in- 
tent 

A  certain  vivacious,  but  extremely  reflect- 
ive and  observant  writer  has  remarked,  that 
men  do  not  differ  as  to  their  aims,  but  only 
as  to  the  way  they  take  to  attain  them. 
Though  it  stands  between  me  and  the  con- 
clusion or  d6nouement  of  my  story,  I  shall 
here  amuse  myself  with  a  few  philosophical 
reflections  upon  this  remark.  Let  us  ob- 
serve,— and  by  us,  I  mean  myself, — as  I 
presume  the  reader  will  here  ease  his  atten- 
tion, and  let  it  slip  quickly  and  lazily  over 
my  ethical  paragraphs,  as  the  ploughman 
tilts  the  share  to  run  it  freely  over  hard  and 
stony  ground ;  let  us  observe,  I  say,  how 
differently  two  men  pursue  the  same  object. 
Food,  for  example,  which  the  robber  com- 
mits a  murder  to  obtain,  the  man  of  virtue 
earns ;  the  one  asserting  his  great  agrarian 

Erinciple,  the  other  his  common  and  vulgar 
onesty.  Neither  of  the  two  is  a  philoso- 
pher or  theologian;  but  in  a  surprisingly 
accurate  manner  illustrate,  the  one  a  selfish 
and  barbarous,  the  other  a  social  impulse. 
The  one  instinctively  denies,  the  other 
roundly  asserts,  the  existence  of  a  soul.  One 
advocates  a  community  of  goods,  the  other 
a  community  of  spirit  One,  seeking  bread, 
seeks  it  without  acknowledgment  that  he  is 
one  of  many  like  himself;  the  other,  seeking 
the  same,  reaches  for  it,  as  if  his  spirit  were 
indeed  a  universal  divinity,  animating  myri- 
ads of  human  bodies,  and  quite  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  any  individual  of  them,  even 
were  it  his  own,  that  attempted  to  proceed 
in  its  own  behalf  without  reference  to  the 
good  of  the  whole.  The  great  "  Soul  of 
Man  " — we  desire  not  by  such  phrases  to  jar 
any  theological  nerves,  but  simply  to  illus- 
trate our  comparison — refuses  to  recognize 
those  animated  creatures  as  men,  who  are 
not  guided  by  its  power,  and  very  rudely 
outlaws  and  banishes  them  by  the  Jewish 
and  other  codes.  But  we  have  robbers,  too, 
of  all  grades,  who  in  seeking  their  bread  seek 
it  differently.  One,  crowned  and  throned, 
seeks  it  costly  and  served  in  many  courses ; 
another  is  satisfied  with  it  plain  and  coarse. 
The  one  finds  it  necessary  to  destroy  and 
spoil  an  entire  people ;  the  other  rests  satis- 
fied with  a  single  death.  As  with  bread,  so 
with  all  the  cravings,  longings,  and  necessi- 


ties of  the  body.    We  all  seek  them,  but  in 
different  ways  and  by  different  paths. 

Mendax  differed  not  from  Agamemnon  or 
John  Milton,  in  the  fact  that  he  sought  to 
gratify  his  natural  appetites.  It  was  the 
manner  and  method  only  that  distinguished 
him  from  either.  lie  wished  what  they 
wished  for,  namely,  to  succeed.  He  reflected 
as  they  reflected  on  the  excellence  of  food, 
drink,  and  other  necessities  and  pleasures  of 
the  body.  But  as  the  method  of  the  hero 
and  poet,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  to  become 
intrinsically  worthy  of  that  they  might  re- 
quire, and  of  as  much  more  as  they  might 
see  fit  to  dispense  to  others,  we  discover  be- 
tween them  and  Mendax  a  striking  and  for- 
midable difference,  amounting  in  point  of 
fact  to  a  frightful  inequality,  democracy  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Success,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  hero  and  poet,  bad  not 
been  fully  achieved,  unless  all  that  the  body 
required,  and  even  desired,  had  been  ob- 
tained. In  that  respect  they  differed  not 
one  iota  from  Mendax,  whose  constitutional 
demands  of  nature  may  have  been,  for  aught 
I  know,  exactly  the  same  in  kind  and  quan- 
tity with  those  of  the  King  of  Argos.  But 
neither  the  poet  nor  the  hero  would  have 
been  satisfied,  nor  have  achieved  success 
unless  the  manner  and  the  way  of  obtaining 
were  also  strictly  agreeable  to  the  demands 
of  the  soul.  From  which  it  would  appear 
that  virtue  and  heroism  are  not  in  the  utili- 
tarian category,  being  methods  and  forms 
more  than  substances. 

Mendax,  too,  in  his  way,  reflected  much 
on  the  form  and  method  of  his  life ;  and  he 
selected  cheatery  and   lies,   being,  as  he 
thought,  quite  as  apt  to  succeed  as  virtue 
itself.    Mendax  had  a  good  healthy  body, 
largely  supplied  with  apatites.    To  succeed 
was  to  gratify  them.    The  method  or  way 
he  chose  also  satisfied  him;   he  also  suc- 
ceeded after  a  fashion.    His  demands,  it 
must  be  confessed,   were    easily  satisfied. 
Your  heroes  and  poets,  your  statesmen  and 
groat  souls  generally,  are  cftormous  and  ex- 
orbitant in  their  requisitions  as  to  the  tray 
and  method,  though  simple  as  to  the  things 
sought  for.    They  expend  a  life-labor  to 
obtain  that  which  Mendax  procured  by  a 
little  cunning.    But  even  Mendax  himself 
was  here  outdone  by  those  worthy  charac- 
ters, the  fox,  the  squirrel,  and  the  bear,  who, 
with  less  cunning  and  toil,  and  considerably 
less  reflection  than  he,  procure  all  that  he 
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sought  for,  and  on  the  whole  may  be  con- 
sidered more  successful. 

Mendax,  as  I  have  said,  reflected.  His 
reflections  carried  him  over  the  various  pas- 
sages of  his  life,  and  showed  him  the  secret 
of  all  the  successes  he  had  as  yet  achieved. 
Finally,  he  made  the  discovery  that  his 
talent,  that  is  to  say,  the  instrument  of 
Us  success,  lay  in  his  art  of  praising  and 
slandering,  which  he  now  resolved  to  re- 
duce into  a  system  and  put  to  sale,  as  one 
would  a  talent  for  axe  grinding.  To  invent 
and  circulate  slander  or  praise,  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  subject,  in  fact,  with  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  person  praised  or  abused,  was  con- 
ceived by  Mendax  to  be  his  particular  talent, 
specialty,  or  tool  of  success.  He  became  an 
Incastro ;  in  fact,  the  king  of  Incastros.  As 
the  reflections  of  some  men  end  in  madness, 
those  of  Mendax  ended  in  the  horrible  spir- 
toal  malady  called  Incastrism,  which  we  have 
sufficiently  described. 

I  have  traced  f«om  his  original  the  career 
of  a  peculiar  creature,  a  production  of  the 
modern  age,  for  such  I  deem  the  Incastro, 
or  ink-fiend.  He  is  a  creature  in  whom  are 
assembled  the  several  peculiarities  of  subor- 
nation, false  bail,  false  eulogy  and  slander, 
hut  is  held  guiltless  of  all,  in  his  subordina- 
tion as  tool  or  servant  of  all  work.  At  the 
order  of  his  employer  he  expands  in  eulogy 
over  all  the  land  the  character  of  a  person 
whom  he  never  saw,  and  of  whose  life  he 
knows  not  a  single  act.    He  vilifies  and 


covers  with  infamy,  for  a  fee,  men  of  whom 
be  has  never  heard  an  evil  word,  but  for 
whom  it  is  his  temporary  duty  to  invent  the 
most  atrocious  and  contemptible  of  charac- 
teristics. He  reduces  all  this  to  a  system, 
by  which  the  base  calumny  or  baser  praise  is 
multiplied  and  scattered  through  the  myriad 
openings  of  the  press  over  whole  conti- 
nents. 

In  great  cities,  the  filth  and  ordure  of  the 
entire  population  is  absorbed  and  carried 
away  by  a  few  sewers.  The  quantity  of  the 
nuisance  is  not  diminished ;  but,  by  being 
drawn  all  together  into  a  few  places,  its  evu 
effect  is  greatly  abated  through  the  city* 
In  the  same  light  we  should  look  upon  the 
peculiar  tribe  of  the  Incastros,  as  the  com- 
mon sewers  of  malignity,  falsehood,  and 
lies,  into  which  every  man  should  empty 
his  particular  baseness,  were  it  not  that  from 
these  arises  a  fine  pervading  mist  of  calumny, 
which  threatens  all  the  land  with  a  moral 
infection.  It  were  even  better,  we  opine, 
notwithstanding  the  great  doctrine  of  a  di- 
vision of  labor,  that  the  old  trade  of  the  dev>l, 
maligning  and  tempting,  were  still,  as  in 
former  time,  carried  on  a  little  by  each  man 
on  his  private  account,  and  not  reduced  to  a 
manufacture  and  monopoly.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  we  would  condemn  it  as  a  violation 
of  nature.  Incastros  ought  to  be  shut  np 
and  provided  for  in  hospitals  of  their  own, 
and  not  be  suffered  by  an  hurrane  public  to 

J  be  made  the  wretched  tools  of  knaves  and 

I  villains. 
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THE   MYSTERY   OF   TIME. 


The  night  was  far  advanced,  but  the  rid- 
dle of  the  infinite  was  still  unsolved.  Weari- 
ness oppressed  my  senses,  while  the  restless, 
chafing  mind  searched  through  perplexing 
problems,  of  things  material  and  things,  spi- 
ritual, for  the  rest  of  a  demonstrated  faith ; 
a  rest  nowhere  given  it  in  nature.  The 
gaunt  and  staring  forms  of  the  quaint  old 
furniture  that  did  the  office  of  indiffer- 
ent comfort  and  good  cheer,  grew  indistinct 
and  shadowy;  and  like  the  thin  ghosts 
of  comfortable  tables  and  chairs,  waved 
back  and  forth  before  my  swimming  vision. 
The  only  living  things  were  the  old  clock, 
that  ticked  boisterously,  as  if  time  was  the 
only  thing  of  any  account,  and  a  rat  behind 
the  waiuscoting  or  somewhere,  that  gnawed 
and  gnawed  still  louder,  still  nearer,  but  to 
no  other  end  than  to  gnaw  on  hour  after 
hour,  night  after  night. 

I  read  from  an  open  volume :  "  Eternity 
hath  neither  a  past  nor  future,  but  is  an 
ever-abiding  present.  Yesterday  and  to-mor- 
row are  ideas  of  sense — the  succession  of 
events ;  the  orderly  progression  from  cause 
to  effect  are  notions  of  the  sensuous  under- 
standing, a  gentle  acclivity  by  which  it  as- 
cends to  the  elevations  from  which  the  eter- 
nal present  is  spread  out  as  a  boundless 
prospect  When  understanding  shall  have 
fulfilled  its  office  to  reason,  and  the  clearer 
vision  shall  encompass  all  essences  and  vir- 
tues, being  will  have  shaken  off  the  bands 
and  shackles  of  time  and  succession,  as  the 
artist  forgets  the  rules  of  his  art  in  the  sub- 
lime comprehension  of  its  spirit  Then  shall 
time,  recollection,  and  hope  utterly  cease; 
thought  shall  nevertheless  endure,  springing 
from  an  ever-aUding  present." 

Who  can  fathom  this  mystery?  I  ex- 
claimed. How  shall  sense  penetrate  beyond 
that  which  is  palpable?  And  how  shall 
reason  explore  where  sense  cannot  reach  ? 
Are  yesterday  and  to-morrow  the  same 
thought,  the  same  substance?  Are  this 
moment  and  the  next  creatures  of  twin-birth  ? 
The  hour  hand  of  that  steadfast  honest  clock 
points  to  twelve  ;  an  hour  ago  it  pointed  to 


eleven.  Is  this  a  falsehood,  and  eleven  and 
twelve  but  different  expressions  of  an  un- 
changing now?  Four  hours  since  1  lighted 
that  candle :  it  was  then  whole  and  straight ; 
it  now  flickers  in  the  socket,  a  shapeless 
wreck.  Are  the  what  it  was,  and  the  what 
it  is,  of  that  candle,  one  and  the  same!  Is 
it  a  straight  and  comely  candle  now  f  Wat 
it  a  sickly  ember  then  ?  Was  it  a  candle, 
when  animate  it  laughed  at  harpoons  among 
the  icebergs  ?  Will  it  be  a  candle  to  the  end 
of  time  ?  Surely  this  is  madness.  A  god 
on  the  summit  of  Olympus  could  see  it  k 
no  other  than  a  wasted,  worthless  bit  of 
a  candle-end. 

I  opened  another  .volume  that  dealt  with 
things  substantial  and  palpable,  at  least  that 
bhall  be  so  until  the  end  of  time — suns, 
moons,  planets  rocks,  rivers,  trees,  and  such 
things  as  to  think  of  makes  good  workmen, 
schoolmasters,  and  housewives — and  read : 

"  The  speed  of  light  has  been  computed 
at  about  twelve  millions  of  miles  in  a 
minute.  Thus  the  light  of  the  sun  reaches 
the  earth  in  about  eight  minutes,  while  from 
the  most  remote  stars  thousands  of  years 
elapse  while  it  is  passing  to  the  earth." 

Surely,  I  exclaimed,  there  are  mysteries 
of  the  sense  as  impenetrable  as  those  which 
defy  the  reason  of  man.  The  vastness  of 
the  finite  is  not  less  incomprehensible  than 
infinity  itself.  If  it  be  true  that  light  travels 
like  any  other  slow-footed  creatures,  with  its 
stages  and  its  distances,  its  travel- worn  years 
and  centuries,  and  these  truths  are  seen  with 
the  eye,  and  comprehended  with  the  under- 
standing, and  are  tracked  through  their  in- 
tricate paths  by  nimble  limbed  figures,  signs, 
and  algebraic  formulas,  then  may  not  the 
light  that  shot  from  yonder  candle  through 
the  open  casement  into  the  serene  night 
at  the  moment  of  lighting,  have  just 
reached  some  god  not  a  great  way  off 
among  the  spheres,  and  may  he  not  see  it 
now,  the  veritable,  straight,  comely  candle  it 
was  four  hours  since  ?  May  there  not  be  a 
god  floating  on  the  wings  of  the  Swan,  or 
guiding  the  fury  of  Taurus,  now  watching 
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the  drama  of  paradise  f  May  there  not  be 
gods  riding  on  every  star,  or  careering  with 
incredible  swiftness  through  space,  to  whom 
every  event  that  has  transpired  on  this  earth 
from  the  remotest  past  to  the  present  is  vis- 
ible, not  in  the  order  of  creative  progres- 
sion, but  of  the  eternal  present  ? 

The  very  solid  structure  of  the  globe,  and 
the  order  of  things  earth-born,  gives  no  pas- 
sive happiness  to  the  soul  of  man,  but  lifts 
to  the  comprehension  of  things  eternal  and 
spiritual. 

Reason  and  understanding  are  surely  set 
to  mock  and  jeer  at  each  other,  and  thus  to 
cheat  the  earnest  soul  of  its  birthright,  truth 
and  faith.  That  which  reason  declares  to  be 
true,  sense  proclaims  to  be  impossible.  That 
which  sense  hath  fully  compassed  and  weigh- 
ed, reason  stri|>s  of  its  substance,  and  turns 
forth  to  wail  like  ghosts  in  Erebus.  Whither 
shall  one  turn  in  this  labyrinth,  when  two 
confident  guides  point,  the  one  to  the  right, 
and  the  other  to  the  left  ?  Yield  to  one  and 
disregard  the  other,  and  you  are  lost,  utterly 
lost,  a  wanderer  in  the  dismal  phantom  land 
of  rain  philosophies  and  idealizing*,  or  push- 
ed foot- sore  upon  the  harsh  declivities  of 
stv/nj  materialism. 

This  is  a  mystery  indeed,  but  does  not 
one  pole  of  the  needle  point  southward, 
while  the  other  marks  the  north  ?  And  yet 
the  needle  speaks  with  one  voice,  and  speaks 
truly.  So  may  there  not  be  an  undiscovered 
language  in  which  both  reason  and  sense 
teach  al  ike  ?  Where  are  ye,  ye  genii,  whether 
evoked  from  flame,  or  from  the  commingling 
of  potent  draughts,  or  from  the  power  of 
mystic  lines  and  incantations,  who  look  di- 
rectly into  the  essences  of  things,  and  may 
speak  of  such  high  mysteries?  I  will  com- 
mune with  you,  though  you  be  devils.  Show 
me  this  mystery,  and  I  care  not  whence  you 
come. 

Oppressed  with  troubled  thoughts  and  un- 
satisfied yearnings,  I  leaned  my  head  upon 
the  open  volume  before  me,  and  dreamed. 
Dreamed?  no!  I  burned  with  thoughts  like 
the  central  fires.  Starting  upward,  I  shot 
sheer  through  the  resisting  air,  that  sparkled 
and  burned  in  a  path  of  fire  behind  me.  A 
sense  of  stunning  oppression  overwhelmed 
me,  until,  escaping  beyond  the  last  surges  of 
the  atmospheric  ocean,  I  emerged,  upborne 
through  a  sea  of  electric  ether.  The  subtle 
element  vibrated  with  elastic  pulsations,  di- 
lating every  sense  to  godlike  strength  and 


clearness,  and  invigorating  the  spirit,  as  the 
nectar  of  the  gods  would  kindle  in  human 
veins. 

Upward  with  thought  swiftness  I  sprung, 
until  speed  was  left  far  behind.  I  now  per- 
ceived that  the  earth  lay  an  undiminished 
picture  below  ;  nor  did  orbit  upon  orbit,  nor 
cycle  upon  cycle  intervening,  hide  from  my 
keen  vision  a  line  or  shadow  upon  its  surface. 
I  gazed  with  wonder  on  the  scene.  There 
lay  the  old  continents  as  they  were  upheaved 
from  the  deep.  There  stretched  the  great 
oceans,  outpoured  from  the  windows  of  hea- 
ven, sullen  and  sublime,  though  the  eye  that 
gazed  upon  them  beheld  them  through  a 
vista  of  myriads  of  such  worlds.  There 
were  the  rugged  Alps,  embosoming  the  har- 
dy Switzer,  and  hurling  back  to  the  pole  the 
northern  blasts  lest  they  should  chill  the 
breath  of  sunny  Italy.  Veteran  sentinels 
they  stood,  worthy  to  guard  the  land  which 
Roman  glory  once  encompassed;  firm  at  their 
posts  they  stood,  though  they  frowned  upon 
the  soil  they  protected,  for  a  race  held  it  who 
crouched  beneath  the  painted  terrors  of  su- 
perstition, and  in  the  intervals  of  slavish 
dread  basked  in  the  warm  sunlight 

Beyond,  Sahara  burned  like  beaten  gold, 
with  here  and  there  a  toiling  caravan,  and 
the  bleached  vestiges  of  such  as  had  sunk 
beneath  the  simoom. 

There  lay  heaped  up  within  the  polar  cir- 
cles the  ice  realms,  vast  and  desolate,  where 
Aurora  waves  her  torch  through  the  dreary 
polar  night.  From  hence  my  eye  roamed 
over  Europe,  across  the  dead  wastes  of  Asia, 
to  where  the  sharp  outlines  of  the  Himalaya 
marked  the  farthest  \ergQ  of  the  convex 
globe. 

I  observed,  that  while  I  saw  the  largest 
objects  with  a  single  comprehensive  glance, 
no  part,  however  minute,  was  lost  to  the 
sight.  Cities,  hamlets,  and  cultivated  fields, 
castles  and  convents  lurking  in  th«  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains,  were  vividly  displayed  be- 
low. There,  too,  were  the  nations  busied 
with  the  deep  concerns  of  life.  Some  were 
jostling  through  the  crowded  streets  of  cities 
with  anxious,  care-worn  countenances;  others 
tilled  the  ground,  and  smiled  on  promised 
harvests.  Ilero  a  group  danced  responsive 
to  the  flute  and  tamborino  ;  there  one  gath- 
ered and  wept  around  a  newly  heaped 
mound.  A  lordling  gazed  with  delight  only 
half  sated  over  his  broad  patrimony  ;  a  toil- 
worn  beggar  lay  dying  beside  his  hedge.  A 
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wounded  deer,  tbat  bad  only  cropt  the  ver- 
dure tbat  God  gave  it,  was  chased  by  a 
pampered  hound.  Armies  were  marching; 
before  them  women  and  children  fled  with 
terror ;  after  them  bones  whitened  upon  the 
seamed  and  scarred  fields. 

I  wondered  at  the  scene;  but  onward, 
quicker  than  the  impulses  of  thought,  I 
darted,  and  vast  worlds  strangely  peopled 
and  full  of  wonders  rolled  backward  from  my 
flight  I  observed  with  awed  surprise  that  as 
I  shot  forward  the  scenes  of  the  earth  seemed 
to  roll  backward.  Behold  a  mystery.  Out 
of  the  sea  rose  a  wrecked  ship.  The  waves 
arose  and  dashed  against  its  crushed  timbers, 
and  at  each  blow  they  became  more  firmly 
united.  A  fierce  blast  swept  by,  and  the 
broken  masts  and  tattered  sails  sprang  up- 
ward from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and,  firm 
and  uninjured,  breasted  the  storm  like  a 
proud  combatant  once  overthrown  who  rises 
from  the  earth  to  conquer.  Meanwhile  dead 
bodies  floated  upward  from  the  abyss,  and, 
waking  to  the  agonies  of  death,  grasped  float- 
ing spare.  Struggling,  they  seemed  to  con- 
quer death,  and  floated  with  the  violence  of 
the  storm  towards  the  vessel,  until  a  great 
wave  caught  them  in  its  giant  arms,  and, 
plunging  them  across  the  trembling  vessel, 
left  them  a  horror-stricken  crew  upon  the 
deck,  while  it  coursed  the  deep  like  a  white- 
znaned  charger  toward  the  horizon.  No  one 
of  that  rescued  crew  sprang  forward  to  grasp 
his  fellow's  hand ;  but  all  were  horror-strick- 
en. Presently  the  sea  became  calm,  and  the 
mariners  lay  upon  the  deck,  or  lazily  hung 
from  the  well-braced  rigging,  as  if  a  blast 
had  never  upheaved  the  deep. 

I  beheld  a  plain  covered  with  the  habita- 
tions of  a  happy  people.  There  were  palaces 
and  great  edifices  adorned  with  curious  sculp- 
ture, and  interspersed  among  them  were 
rural  cottages,  and  fields,  and  blooming 
gardens.  Workmen  were  busily  employed  in 
taking  down  rich  sculptured  masses  of  the 
purest  marble,  vine-clad  capitals,  and  grace- 
ful shafts.  These  were  wrought  upon  with 
pains-taking  chisels  until  they  had  grown  to 
great  shapeless  masses  of  rock,  and  were 
borne  to  their  native  seats  and  wedded  to 
the  everlasting  hills.  Cottages  and  stately 
edifices  one  by  one  dissolved  away,  and  were 
gathered  to  the  earth  or  to  the  forest  Over 
their  sites  herds  strayed  and  herdsmen  wan- 
dered. A  more  wonderful  change  ensued : 
the  fields  became  whitened  with  the  bones 


of  men  and  hones.  Shattered  arms  and 
warlike  instruments  rose  like  silent  ghosts 
from  the  earth.  Beasts  and  fierce  birds 
gathered  upon  the  field,  and  the  scattered 
bones  torn  by  them  moved  together,  and 
under  beak  and  claw  reunited  into  ghastly 
bodies,  torn  by  violence  and  blackened 
and  begrimed.  At  length  vulture  and 
hyena  stealthily  slunk  from  the  death- 
sown  field.  While  I  gazed  awe-stricken 
upon  the  horrid  scene,  armed  men  in  wild 
confusion  rushed  upon  the  field  and  fought 
together ;  the  dead  rose  up  and  fought  with 
them.  The  confused  masses  congealed  into 
great  squadrons,  and  moved  back  and  forth 
upon  the  field  in  the  firm  order  of  battle. 
Presently  the  combat  ceased,  and  two  great 
armies  fell  sternly  back  and  left  the  field 
in  its  primitive  state  clad  with  untrodden 
verdu/e. 

I  now  cast  my  eye  along  the  Mississippi, 
and  lo !  the  forests,  the  Indian,  r.nd  the  buf- 
falo marched  from  the  west  The  doom  of 
the  white  man  has  come  I  I  exclaimed,  and 
the  great  Manitou  has  listened  to  the  cry  of 
his  red  children,  and  comes  to  revenge  their 
wrongs,  and  to  restore  to  them  their  hunt- 
ing grounds.  Onward  they  came,  overleap- 
ing rivers,  and  driving  before  them  the 
sturdy  pioneers,  beneath  whose  sharp  axes 
and  stalwart  blows  forests  leaped  upward  in 
defiance.  Upon  the  hill-sides  the  hosts 
gathered,  and  pressed  downward  to  the 
margins  of  the  rivers.  The  white  man  with 
his  arts  and  civilization  vanished  before  the 
marching  forests,  as  the  red  man  once  stole 
vanquished  away ;  but  now  comes  back  in 
their  conquering  arms,  though  with  the  sor- 
row of  a  captive  rather  than  the  proud  j oy  of  * 
a  conqueror.  The  valley  of  the  Ohio,  Erie, 
Niagara,  Ontario,  and  the  St  Lawrence  are 
conquered  back  to  nature. 

The  white  man  has  gone ;  his  ships  have 
stolen  back  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
council-fires  blaze  again  over  a  continent 
Southward,  the  Mexican  and  the  children  of 
the  Incas  display  their  gorgeous  rites  from 
their  stately  temples,  and  the  light  of  their 
sacred  fires  flashes  upward  among  the 
spheres. 

Upward  I  vaulted,  disdaining  the  lazy 
pace  of  the  fierce  comets  that  toiled  after  me ; 
but  my  eye  was  fixed  upon  my  world-home, 
as  one  gazes  from  the  ocean  towards  tho 
receding  shores  of  his  native  land. 

Strange  alterations  were  wrought  upon 
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Europe.  Forests  there  bad  conquered  and 
obliterated  the  outlines  of  states.  A  fierce 
horde  gathered  to  tbe  wilds  and  morasses 
that  overspread  Germany ;  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  backward  across 
the  plains  of  Russia  they  wandered  towards 
the  Orient  An  empire  rose  from  the  ruins  of 
European  magnificence,  outshining  that  from 
which  it  sprang.  Legions  armed  with  helmet, 
shield,  and  javelin,  and  dragging  in  their 
trains  great  engines,  strove  upon  its  borders, 
and  moved  back  and  forth  upon  colossal 
viaducts  t'mt  radiated  from  the  heart  of 
Italy.  Temples  obliterated  the  ruins  of 
cathedrals,  and  the  statues  of  the  ancient 
gods  rose  from  the  dust  and  swayed  the 
worship  of  millions. 

There  sat  Vesuvius  on  its  ancient  bed  by 
the  sea-side,  brandishing  a  scourge  of  forked 
flame  above  the  heedless  nations.  The  earth 
shuddered  while  ^Etna  answered  back  the 
threatening  sign.  At  the  foot  of  Vesuvius 
lay  outspread  a  dusky  robe,  stretching  far 
and  wide  over  the  land.  Under  that  fatal 
pail  what  mysteries  were  entombed?  No 
seed  of  the  vast  life  extinguished  beneath 
its  ashy  folds  put  forth  an  animated  germ : 
blank  annihilation  was  all  that  remained. 

While  I  gazed,  Vesuvius,  seized  with  sud- 
den rage,  opened  its  fiery  jaws  and  gnashed 
upon  choking  flames.  The  pall  is  stirred  as 
if  death  had  quickened  beneath ;  it  rises  from 
the  dead,  and  bangs  solemnly  in  mid-air ; 
the  monster  clutches  it  with  his  fierce  jaws, 
tearing  and  devouring  it ;  suddenly  a  thou- 
sand towers  flush  with  the  golden  sunlight, 
and  gleam  radiantly  where  desolation  just 
now  reigned.  A  stream  of  joyous  life  bursts 
forth  like  a  mountain  torrent,  and  flows  in 
animated  surges  through  the  avenues  of  a 
princely  city.  Robes  of  purple  and  azure 
float  hither  and  thither  in  festive  joy  and 
pride,  and  chariots  and  horsemen  and  gleam- 
ing armor  display  the  long-buried  glory  of 
Pompeii. 

Still  farther  to  the  eastward  lay  the 
blighted  fields  of  Greece,  encumbered  with 
tottering  ruins.  Shapeless  mounds  rose  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  hill-sides,  covered  by 
matted  vines  and  moss  that  feeds  on  the 
death-damp  of  hoary  decay,  from  which 
fragments  of  finely  wrought  marble  jutted 
forth  and  stood  above  the  grave  of  Grecian 
art 

As  I  receded  upward,  cleaving  the  path- 
ways of  great  suns,  I  beheld  the  sites  of  a 


thousand  temples,  and  lo !  the  earth  that  lay 
upon  them  teemed  with  an  unnatural  life. 
Columns  rose  out  of  the  dust  and  stood  to- 
gether in  clusters,  like  groves  of  palm  trees 
laid  bare  by  frosts  and  tempests.  These 
budded  and  grew,  and  put  forth  flowers  and 
leaves  that  interwove  and  bent  gracefully 
down.  Sculptured  entablatures  spread  their 
white  wings  and  brooded  above  these  strange 
children  of  the  dust,  so  lightly  upborne  that 
they  seemed  to  float  in  the  air.  Tbe  rugged 
face  of  nature,  instinct  with  the  great  spirit 
of  art,  grew  into  the  harmony  and  order  of 
thought ;  forms  of  beauty,  full  of  language, 
unfolded  every  where,  with  no  otf*er  forming 
hand  or  informing  spirit  than  that  which 
wrought  invisibly  in  the  shadows  of  the 
landscape.  The  plains  and  valleys  and 
sloping  {lill-sides  glowed  with  thoughts  of 
rural  beauty.  Terraced  gardens,  where  the 
long-prisoned  mountain  stream  leaped  into 
the  bright  sunshine  and  trickled  away,  mim- 
icking the  flashes  of  the  sportive  playfellows 
of  its  bosom,  that  shone  like  flakes  of  silver 
and  gold,  looked  out  upon  far-reaching 
prospects  and  sunny  vistas,  where  lights  and 
shadows  mingled  in  intricate  mazes. 

Athens,  the  mighty  intellect  of  Greece, 
rose  sublime  beyond  the  height  of  historio 
glory,  wrought  out  by  the  same  magic  in- 
stinct of  life,  and  there  stood  sweeping  in  a 
majestic  train  down  from  the  summit  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  grasping  the  sea  with  a  white 
arm  outstretched  to  the  Piraeus.  All  forms 
of  beauty  that  have  floated  through  the 
imaginations  of  men,  were  grouped  among 
her  palaces  and  temples,  like  spell-bound 
dream-shapes. 

I  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  scene.  Just 
then  an  old  man,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a 
statue  of  Mars,  held  a  concourse  of  all  con- 
ditions of  the  people  of  Athens  in  breathless 
silence ;  eloquence  poured  from  his  full  eye, 
his  broad  and  dark  brow,  and  his  impassioned 
and  rapid  gestures.  Presently  he  ceased 
speaking,  and  the  concourse  dispersed,  each 
one  stealing  away  silent  and  confused,  as  if 
guilty  of  his  country's  dishonor. 

I  would  have  checked  my  upward  course 
to  have  lingered  upon  those  scenes,  but  a 
resistless  impulse  caught  me  up  to  where  a 
star  that  I  had  watched,  faintly  flickering 
as  if  ready  to  dissolve  into  star-dust,  blazed 
like  a  tropical  sun.  And  now  I  saw  the 
temples,  the  palaces,  the  theatres,  and  the 
statues  of  Greece  falling  prostrate  to  the 
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f  arth,  and  their  fragments  borne  away  and 
hid  among  the  hills. 

Egypt  rose  from  her  catacombs,  and  the 
dusky  prisoners  of  the  sarcophagus  walked 
forth,  and  busily  overturned  temples,  pyra- 
mids, and  obelisks,  obliterating  the  strange 
characters  that  once  concealed  a  history,  but 
now  a  prophecy. 

My  eyes  wandered  still  eastward  with  the 
flight  of  man,  and  I  beheld  dead  Asia  awake. 
Men  of  great  stature,  armed  with  weapons  of 
subtle  temper,  rose  from  her  soil,  as  if  it  had 
been  sown  with  dragon's  teeth.  They  con- 
tended together  upon  the  plains,  and  chased 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  upon  milk-white  char- 
gers, more  implacable  and  fierce  than  their 
prey.  Foul  deeds  were  done  in  the  name  of 
valor,  deeds  that  offend  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
so  that  their  very  record  should  bo  torn  by 
the  teeth  of  time, 

My  blood  thrilled  with  dread  at  the  sight, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  ethereal  element 
that  sparkled  with  electric  fire,  and  shot  de- 
light through  my  invigorated  substance.  I 
looked  upon  the  great  oceans  to  avoid  these 
bewildering  scenes,  and  lo!  they  rose  from 
their  ancient  beds,  and  called  to  each  other 
in  fury  across  the  sinking  continents.  Down 
into  the  abyss  went  Alps  and  Himalaya, 
iEtna  and  Vesuvius,  struggling  with  fiery 
rage  against  the  huge  destruction.  From 
the  ice  mountains  of  the  north  to  the  ice 
mountains  of  the  south,  one  vast  ocean  rolled 
over  the  lost  continents. 

Upward  still  I  shot  so  swiftly  that  thought 
could  scarcely  soar  to  the  remotest  orb  ere 
it  whirled  headlong  below.  A  more  bewil- 
dering change  fell  upon  the  earth ;  darkness 
shaken  from  clouds,  and  tempest  like  the 
shadow  of  the  fallen  angel's  wing,  ove spread 
ocean  and  continent  like  a  pall  fringed  with 
silver  light  reflected  from  the  polar  snows. 


A  single  spot  appeared  amidst  the  general 
gloom,  radiant  with  light  There,  in  the 
midst  of  foliage  that  seemed  squandered 
from  the  wealth  of  heaven,  two  beings  of 
godlike  aspect  gazed  upward  in  adoration, 
reflecting  from  their  shining  forms  the  purest 
light  shot  from  the  spheres. 

Then  darkness  void  and  fearful  fell  upon 
the  scene,  and  closed  the  awful  record. 

I  shudder  when  I  recall  the  visions  of  that 
night;  but  all  that  I  saw  and  heard  in  that 
wild  flight  has  not  been  told.  I  now  felt 
myself  borne  up  and  down,  back  and  forth 
through  the  spheres,  now  stooping  almost  to 
the  atmospheric  gulf  that  encircles  the  earth, 
now  touching  the  ethereal  horizon,  now 
whirling  in  swift  circles  through  the  orbs. 
Every  where  in  space  where  thought  could 
go,  there  was  I  gazing  always  upon  the  mys- 
teries of  the  earth's  history.  An  awful  vi- 
sion was  before  me,  all  men  who  have  lived 
upon  the  earth  I  saw;  and  in  every  ac- 
tion, whether  of  good  or  evil,  stood  con- 
fessed, living  eternally  in  their  actions.  The 
spheres  that  shot  their  light  upon  the  earth 
were  their  eternal  witnesses.  In  infancy, 
youth,  old  age,  and  death,  there  they 
were.  I  gazed  in  horror,  when  a  voice 
sounded  through,  the  spheres,  and  uttered 
these  words  in  awful  tones :  "  Time  is  no 
more  !    Judgment  is  at  hand  P 

I  sprang  from  the  table  vpon  which  I  had 
slept,  and  trembled  with  awe.  The  old 
clock  was  just  giving  the  last  stroke  for  mid- 
night As  I  crept  hastily  to  ray  bed,  I  ex- 
claimed, "I  have  found  the  clue: — Motion  is 
the  key  that  unlocks  eternity,  and  links  spir- 
it with  matter,  reason  with  understanding." 
Surely  the  Egyptian  philosopher  discovered 
this  clue,  for  he  has  represented  eternity  by 
tlieform  of  a  winged  tpliere? 
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A  search  after  the  principles  of  the 
Locofoco  party  is  one  of  those  curious  in- 
vestigations in  which  the  result  attained  is 
very  far  from  being  commensurate  with  the 
labor  exerted.  Such  a  search  may  be  aptly 
styled  a  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  diffi- 
culties, and  is  only  to  be  undertaken  at  any 
time  from  a  sense  of  its  occasional  necessity. 
It  is  a  difficult,  a  tedious,  and  an  unprofit- 
able research :  difficult  because  of  the  thou- 
sand obstacles  which  a  constantly  shifting 
policy  without  principle  places  in  your  way ; 
tedious  by  reason  of  the  circuitous  paths 
which  you  are  obliged  to  take ;  and  unpro- 
fitable from  the  scarcity  of  positive  facts  at 
which  you  at  last  arrive.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  has  any  party,  or 
any  faction  offshooting  from  a  party,  been 
so  utterly  destitute  of  distinctive  principles 
as  the  modern  Locofoco  party.  We  make 
no  mention  of  what  Locofocoism  was,  ten 
or  even  five  years  ago ;  we  are  not  speaking 
of  antiquated  reminiscences,  but  of  present 
facts;  we  want  no  recurrences  to  the  past 
of  any  sort  whatever;  but  when  we  call 
upon  Locofocoism  to  show  its  hand,  to  tell 
us  what  it  will  do  in  the  event  of  obtaining 
absolute  power,  what  are  its  designs,  what, 
in  fine,  are  the  objects  for  the  possession  of 
which  it  makes  such  a  continual  and  unap- 
peasable uproar,  we  either  receive  no  answer, 
or  the  reply  is  made  up  of  a  round  of  nega- 
tives which  show  not  only  a  lack  of  princi- 
ple, but  a  total  aversion  to  any  sort  of  prin- 
ciple whatsoever. 

Democracy  is  a  great  and  a  significant 
word.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  other 
political  word  under  heaven  so  full  of  mean- 
ing, and  so  strong  in  attractive  power.  The 
idea  which  it  suggests  has  been  the  soul  of 
every  free  sentiment  and  of  every  exalted 
action  in  every  nation  of  which  we  are  told 
by  history.  It  is  the  essence  of  all  Repub- 
licanism, of  all  liberty  of  word  and  action, 
of  all  civil  and  religious  toleration,  of  all 
reform  and  progress ;  and  it  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  it  is  constantly  liable  to  abuse 
and  perversion.  No  term  can  be  more  easily 
beggared,  or  worn,  or  shaped  to  suit  the 


ends  of  designing  treachery.  But  the  worst 
use  to  which  it  can  be  put,  is  to  apply  it  to 
one  party  of  a  nation,  in  which  both  parties 
are  so  essentially  republican  as  those  of  the 
United  States.  It  implies  a  distinction  in 
precisely  the  only  quarter  where  no  distinc- 
tion exists.  It  arms  the  stranger  against 
political  discussion  the  moment  he  sets  foot 
on  our  shores.  In  his  country  the  Demo- 
crat, the  Republican,  was  a  man  who  hated 
royalty  and  the  thousand  appendages  of 
monarchic  institutions  with  a  bitterness  in- 
tense and  just  His  democracy  marked  him 
out  as  an  object  of  suspicion  to  despotic 
rulers,  and  often  called  upon  him  to  testify 
to  his  faith  in  its  sublime  principles  by  the 
extremest  sufferings  of  the  martyr.  To  be 
the  opponent  of  democracy,  therefore,  was 
to  be  the  friend  of  despots,  a  cringer,  or  an 
executioner.  Possessing  only  this  know- 
ledge, he  asks  no  questions  as  to  the  differ- 
ences between  the  parties  of  the  country  on 
whose  shores  he  disembarks  from  the  emi- 
grant ship ;  it  is  enough  for  him  that  one  of 
them  is  called  "  Democratic,"  and  that  it  has 
an  opponent.  There  is  no  change  in  his  poli- 
tical feelings ;  there  are  few  acquisitions  to 
his  political  ideas  ;  he  is  with  the  "  Demo- 
cratic" party,  and  he  is  safe ;  and  the  hatred 
which  in  the  old  world  he  felt  with  so  much 
justice  towards  a  tyrannical  royalty  and  a 
servile  nobility  is  transferred,  with  at  first 
slight  modification,  to  the  opponents  of  his 
party,  of  whose  principles  he  knows,  and  has 
sought  to  know,  nothing. 

Of  all  the  rank  and  enduring  mischiefs  to 
which  our  nation  is  liable,  this  is  very  far 
from  being  the  least.  It  is  a  bar  against 
discussion,  it  is  an  utter  extinguisher  upon 
the  inquisitive  faculties  of  all  those  who  from 
education  or  foreign  disabilities  have  not 
become  intimate  with  the  political  issues 
between  which  the  nation  is  divided.  Had 
the  Genius  of  national  bigotry  been  pushed 
to  devise  a  party  name  that  should  realize 
the  intensest  phase  of  intolerance  by  at  once 
excluding  all  others,  that  should  forestall 
argument,  array  old  and  inveterate  preju- 
dices, and  effectually  delude  the  entire  ma&& 
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of  the  ignorant  and  simple,  he  could  hardly 
have  originated  a  more  suitalle  term  than 
this  same  appellation  of  "  Democracy."  It- 
self, in  the  abstract,  the  highest  expression 
of  political  freedom,  broad  and  universal  as 
the  spirit  of  liberty  itself,  it  becomes,  when 
dwarfed  to  a  party  title,  an  unmeaning  and 
deceptive  name ;  a  blind  to  all  corruptions 
which  bad  men  may  choose  to  practise  be- 
neath its  shelter;  a  cover  to  all  follies, 
weaknesses,  vices,  intolerances,  and  false 
principles ;  and  hardly  less  dangerous  to  the 
rectitude  of  the  party  by  which  it  is  assumed 
than  to  the  success  of  the  party  against  which 
it  is  perverted. 

There  is  no  exclusiveness  in  American 
Democratic  sentiment,  and  no  party  or  fac- 
tion can  with  even  the  remotest  show  of 
justice  assume  its  patent,  or  deny  others  an 
equal  share  in  its  title.  A  Democracy  can 
only  be  a  party  in  opposition  to  monarchists, 
or  to  monarchs  themselves;  and  if  we  will 
but  look  at  things  as  they  are,  we  shall  see 
that  to  apply  the  title  of  Democrat  to  one 
man,  while  we  deny  it  to  another  equally 
liberal  in  his  views  as  regards  government, 
is  simply  an  act  of  absurdity  which  we 
tolerate  only  because  it  is  difficult  to  shake 
off  a  custom  which  time  has  rendered  almost 
inveterate,  and  to  whose  evils  we  are  not  yet 
fully  awake. 

We  have  had  enough  of  Buncombe,  of 
gasconade,  of  roaring,  bloated  fustian,  about 
progress!  progress!  progress!  We  have  had 
the  word  dinned  in  our  ears  till  we  are  sick 
and  tired,  not  of  hearing  if,  but  of  hearing 
it  tortured,  and  misapplied,  and  used  merely 
as  the  vehicle  for  every  sort  of  dirty  and 
hectoring  ambition.  What  does  it  all  amount 
to,  this  party  claim  to  an  exclusive  love  of 
freedom,  of  moving  onward,  of  sympathy 
for  the  oppressed  ?  What,  in  the  name  of 
truth,  are  we  to  think  of  the  sincerity  of  such 
boisterous  pretensions,  so  ill  supported  and 
so  rarely  proved  ?  In  a  free  nation  like  our 
own,  whose  every  breath  is  an  expansion, 
whose  area  goes  on,  and  always  will  go  on, 
widening,  radiating  its  blessings  and  in- 
fluences of  every  sort  with  constantly  in- 
creasing power,  it  is  only  the  vilest  dema- 
gogisra  that  has  the  assurance  to  claim  this 
spirit  of  progression  for  any  one  political 
party  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  only 
the  most  unthinking  or  uninformed  portion 
of  our  citizens  who  can  be  imposed  on 
by  such  ridiculous  pretensions — pretensions 


I  which  are  almost  below  argument,  and  are 
as  disgusting  to  the  better  portion  of  that 
party  by  which  they  are  assumed,  as  they 
are  necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  that  lower 
stratum  in  whose  hands  is  reposed  the 
various  machinery  of  tricks,  lies,  and  cor- 
ruptions which  disfigure  the  outskirts  of 
American  republican  institutions. 

These  pretensions  have  turned  the  term 
Young  America  into  a  by-word,  where  it 
should  have  been,  and  indeed  was,  before 
this  unseemly  interposition — a  term  sug- 
gestive simply  of  successful  action  and  con- 
fident hope.  In  Young  America,  year  by 
year,  is  reposed  the  action  of  the  nation.  It 
is  Young  America  that  is  ambitious,  aspir- 
ing, and  full  of  republican  ardor.  A  few 
years  hence,  and  the  young  men  who  are 
inspired  by  these  feelings  will  have  tempered 
them  with  the  sagacity  and  the  logic  of  mid 
die  age.  Then  the  same  feelings  will  be  mani- 
fested by  another  generation  just  arisen  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  political  privileges,  and 
urged  on  by  an  irrepressible  enthusiasm  to  a 
vague  crusade  against  social  evils  every  where, 
and  often  clamorous  against  the  "  inefficiency" 
of  those  who  are  older  than  themselves. 
But  out  of  these  two  generations,  out  of  the 
elements  of  the  character  of  each,  springs 
the  real  power  of  the  nation ;  and  it  is  only 
in  their  harmonious  fusion  that  we  discover 
the  hope  aud  the  safety  of  republican  prin- 
ciples. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  are  Young  Ame- 
rica, or  Middle-aged  America,  or  Old  Ame- 
rica, we  are  constantly  looking  forward  to  a 
glorious  destiny,  whose  ultimate  grandeur 
we  cannot  with  our  imperfect  vision  realise. 
It  requires  no  prophetic  discernment  to 
foresee  the  time  when  republicanism  shall 
prevail  over  this  entire  half  of  the  western 
continent,  whether  the  name  of  the  United 
States  shall  or  shall  not  apply  to  the  whole 
of  its  broad  surface.  With  our  genius  con- 
stantly manifesting  itself  in  the  thousand 
enterprises  for  which  we  are  distinguished, 
our  institutions  gaining  new  strength  with 
each  succeeding  year,  and  our  population 
increasing  in  a  ratio  to  which  the  growth  of 
no  state,  historical  or  present,  can  for  a  mo- 
ment offer  a  parallel,  it  is  not  in  reason  to 
expect  that  we  shall  be  barred  by  the  terri- 
torial lines  by  which  we  are  now  bounded, 
nor  have  we  any  cause  to  hope  for  such  a 
limitation.  Condemning  and  repudiating 
the  unprincipled  clamor  for  wars  of  conquest 
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which  enough  of  our  politicians  can  be  found 
to  utter,  we  believe  in  the  gradual  and  in- 
evitable extension  of  our  territory  both 
north  and  south,  nor  will  we  allow  for  one 
moment  the  pretensions  of  any  party  to  the 
exclusive  advocacy  of  such  an  extension. 
With  far  greater  justice  might  one  party 
claim  to  be  the  sole  defender  of  State  rights, 
of  free  speech,  of  an  independent  press,  of 
religious  toleration,  than  of  that  progressive 
and  expansive  destiny  by  which  we  are  being 
borne  irresistibly  on  to  a  height  of  glory  and 
honor  of  which  history  has  yet  furnished 
no  example. 

The  Locofoco  party,  then,  can  put  in  no 
claim  to  republican  progression  as  a  princi- 
ple. Let  us  see  if  they  propose  any  mea- 
sures which,  in  a  tangible  and  definite  shape, 
may  be  called  peculiarly  their  own. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Whig 
party  is  protection  to  American  industry; 
protection  directly  applied  to  manufactures, 
and  acting  through  them  in  a  thousand 
beneficial  methods  upon  American  agricul- 
ture and  finance.  The  only  opposite  to  this 
doctrine  is  free  trade;  and  if  one  is  not  ac- 
cepted as  the  true  doctrine  by  which  the 
policy  of  the  nation  should  be  ruled,  the 
only  honest  course  is  to  abide  by  the  other. 
The  measure  of  tariff  duties  may  vary  with 
time  and  circumstances;  there  are  many 
varieties  of  manufacture  which  do  not  need 
protection  at  all ;  but  there  is  no  stopping 
place  between  a  protective  tariff  and  abso- 
lute free  trade.  If  any  half-way  measures 
are  agreed  upon,  they  result  in  just  such 
perplexities,  disasters,  and  confusions  as  are 
always  induced  by  a  temporizing  and  irreso- 
lute policy.  An  opponent  of  free  trade 
must  be  a  protectionist,  or  he  can  be  said 
to  have  no  principles  at  all ;  and  for  an 
enemy  of  protective  duties  to  be  unwilling 
to  defend  free  trade  in  all  its  shades  and 
aspects,  free  trade  in  every  thing  which  the 
earth  produces,  and  between  all  nations  of 
the  earth,  is  to  confess  that  a  certain  amount 
of  protection  is  necessary;  and  when  so  much 
is  yielded,  there  is  nothing  on  his  part  left 
worth  fighting  for. 

The  Locofocos  are  precisely  in  this  latter 
position.  They  disavow  the  protective  theo- 
ry, and  they  call  themselves  free  traders ; 
but  they  dare  not  urge  that  entire  repeal  of 
duties  which,  were  their  free-trade  professions 
genuine,  they  would  be  forced  to  do,  and 
without  which  all  declamations  and  protes- 
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tations  against  duties  are  insincere  and 
empty.  Nothing  would  be  easier  for  them, 
did  they  dare  to  do  it,  than  to  lay  down  as 
the  first  article  of  their  creed  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  all  duties  whatsoever.  This  measure 
would  save  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
shape  of  custom-houses,  collectors,  revenue 
cutters,  and  warehouse  detentions ;  it  would 
at  once  favor  our  nation,  and  all  others  with 
whom  we  deal,  with  that  reciprocity  of  in- 
terests and  of  good-will  which  we  have 
heard  so  unsparingly  praised  as  the  greatest 
national  good  to  which  we  could  attain ;  it 
would  free  us  from  all  vexations  of  sliding 
scales,  of  appraisements,  and  of  tedious  ex- 
aminations ;  it  would  relieve  our  importers  of 
the  temptations  to  false  oaths,  which  are  found 
so  difficult  to  resist;  it  would  break  down  that 
fearful  monopoly  now  said  to  be  enjoyed  by 
Massachusetts,  (alas  for  our  stupidity  that 
we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  discover 
wherein  the  monopoly  exists  I)  it  would  turn 
the  United  States  into  one  great  corn-field 
and  cotton  plantation,  bringing  back  the  old 
Arcadian  days  once  more  when  these  horrid 
factories  with  their  troops  of  workmen  had 
no  existence,  and  when  each  father  of  a 
family  trotted  to  mill  with  grain  in  one  end 
of  his  bag  and  a  stone  in  the  other  to  pre- 
serve the  balance ;  and  would,  finally,  spare 
us  all  the  labor  of  making  cloth,  iron,  cut- 
lery, in  fact,  of  making  any  thing,  or  of  doing 
any  thing  besides  tilling  the  ground,  and 
sending  our  products  any  where  we  could, 
and  getting  any  price  we  could,  wherewith 
to  buy  English  manufactures  at  just  such 
prices  as  the  maker  might  choose  to  stipu- 
late for.  If  this  is  not  free  trade,  in  the 
shape  which  it  must  assume  were  we  now 
to  adopt  it,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  free 
trade ;  and  the  sole  reason  why  the  Loco- 
foco party  do  not  advocate  this  policy  in  its 
entire  length  and  breadth,  is  because  they 
see  its  absurdity  and  its  ruinousness,  because 
they  are  not  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that 
the  nation  would  not  tolerate  such  a  policy 
for  a  single  day,  and  that  it  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  put  into  execution.  In  spite 
of  themselves  they  are  protectionists ;  and, 
not  daring  to  carry  out  what  they  defend, 
not  willing  to  defend  what  they  see  to  be 
reasonable  and  necesssry,  their  attempts  to 
steer  a  middle  course  are  only  not  ludicrous 
because  they  are  productive  of  so  much  real 
mischief. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  a  more 
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anomalous  position  for  a  political  party  than 
to  be  constantly  repudiating  a  policy  which 
they  profess  to  be  anxious  to  carry  out 
Your  neighbor,  reader,  is  a  Locofoco,  and 
has  learned  the  various  phrases  of  his  party 
oracles  from  his  newspaper.  Perhaps  he  is 
an  active  politician,  and  makes  speeches  at 
the  clubs.  He  may  have  addressed  anti- 
tariff  communications  to  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  and  probably  figures  as  a  des- 
perate and  determined  opponent  of  all  "  mill 
lords"  and  "monopolies."  And  yet  your 
neighbor  knows  well  enough  that  if  free 
trade  was  immediately  established  between 
this  nation  and  others,  that  if  all  duties  of 
every  nature  whatever  were  summarily  done 
away  with,  there  would  not  in  a  short  time 
remain  a  dozen  iron  furnaces  in  operation 
this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  ho  knows 
that  three  fourths  of  our  manufactories  of 
every  sort  would  go  by  the  board,  and  that 
in  less  than  a  year  there  would  be  nothing 
left  for  most  of  us  but  to  turn  farmers. 
Now,  farming  is  a  noble  and  manly  occupa- 
tion, but  it  is  only  profitable  when  you  have 
a  market;  and  where,  you  may  ask  your  free- 
trade  friend,  where  would  be  the  American 
farmer's  market  should  the  consumers  whom 
he  now  supplies  become  producers  like  him- 
self? What  good  would  cheap  iron  or  cheap 
broadcloth  do  him  if  he  could  not  dispose 
of  his  crops  ?  What  possible  advantage,  in 
fine,  would  he  gain  in  free  trade  where  the 
trade  was  all  on  one  side,  where  there  was 
every  thing  to  buy  and  where  no  one  would 
buy  of  him,  and  where  all  his  capabilities  of 
becoming  a  purchaser  were  limited  by  the 
convenience  of  a  foreign  nation,  whose  own 
natural  selfishness,  a  selfishness  not  at  all 
to  be  wondered  at  or  blamed,  would  lead 
them  to  look  after  their  own  interests  first, 
before  they  concerned  themselves  with  the 
interests  of  other  people. 

In  this  matter,  our  good  Whig  reader, 
you  need  not  be  afraid  to  charge  your  Loco- 
foco neighbor  with  a  direct  want  of  political 
honesty.  He  is  either  a  believer  in  free 
trade,  or  he  is  bound  to  think  with  you.  If 
he  is  in  earnest  in  his  anti-tariff  notions,  why 
does  he  not  vote  down  all  tariffs,  and  so  bring 
about  what  he  professes  to  desire  ?  Why 
is  he  an  anti-tariff  man  in  South  Carolina, 
why  does  he  defend  a  revenue  tariff  in  New- 
York,  and  why  is  he  a  downright  protectionist 
in  Pennsylvania  ?  Why  does  he  not  in  each 
one  of  these  States  stand  up  boldly  and  say : 


"All  tariff  measure!  are  a  downright  and 
wicked  denial  of  man's  right  to  trade  when, 
where,  and  how  he  pleases ;  a  means  to  build 
up  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many ;  a 
scheme  for  the  ennchment  of  iniquitous 
governments ;  a  tax  upon  commodities ;  and 
an  injustice  which  can  no  longer  be  borne; 
therefore  they  shall  be  at  once  done  awaj 
with."  Then  why  does  not  your  neighbor 
vote  in  accordance  with  these  sentiments! 
Why  does  he  not  cooperate  with  his  politi- 
cal friends  in  this  State  and  that  State,  aft  he 
cooperates  with  them  in  other  matters,  as 
for  instance,  when  a  Mexican  war  is  to  be 
organized,  or  a  favorite  candidate  elected  I 
Why  do  not  Buchanan,  Cass,  and  Walker 
head  this  organization,  and  silence  without  de- 
lay the  pretensions  and  the  illiberal  demands 
of  American  manufacturers,  by  throwing  our 
ports  open  to  the  indiscriminate  entry  of  the 
world  ?  Why,  in  the  name  of  Rantoul  and 
Walker,  is  not  this  ridiculous  thing  called  a 
tariff  laid  away  in  its  eternal  rest  without 
farther  ceremony?  What  hinders  a  Loco- 
foco Congress  from  declaring  free  trade  this 
very  day  ?  We  have  given  the  answer  once: 
it  will  do  no  harm  to  repeat  it.  The  Loco- 
foco party  dare  not  enact  free  trade.  It  is 
not  a  principle  with  them.  It  is  simply  a 
catch-word  and  a  deceit  They  have  no 
other  principle  in  the  matter  than  to  prevent 
Whig  protectionists  from  gaining  that  suc- 
cess which  would  follow  the  establishment 
of  a  thorough  protective  tariff;  and  so  long 
as  this  is  done,  and  the  question  kept  con- 
stantly open  for  debate  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, it  makes  no  particular  difference  to 
them  whether  duties  are  relatively  high  or 
low.  Their  policy,  as  regards  duties,  is  en- 
tirely one  of  negatives,  and  will  twist  in  any 
direction  where  it  will  command  the  greatest 
amount  of  popular  favor  for  the  time  being. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  to  change  its 
direction,  it  is  always  found  wonderfully 
accommodating. 

Many  years  ago,  even  before  the  days  of 
bank  and  sub- treasury  agitations,  the  great 
doctrine  of  internal  improvements  by  the 
national  government  was  propounded  by 
Henry  Clay,  as  one  of  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciples of  the  Whig  party.  Since  that  time 
each  Presidential  campaign  has  seen  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  internal  improve- 
ments put  forward  more  and  more  promi- 
nently among  the  articles  of  our  political 
creed,  until  we  have  come  to  feel  that  the 
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existence  of  our  party  is  bound  up  with  that 
important  system  of  measures.  On  all  the 
shores  of  our  great  lakes  harbors  are  to  be 
inclosed  aiid  deepened,  breakwaters  erected, 
and  dangerous  bars  removed.  Our  rivers, 
now  filled  with  dangerous  obstructions,  are 
to  be  cleared.  Lines  of  water  communica- 
tion are  to  be  extended,  and  navigation  from 
the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  to 
be  made  speedy  and  safe.  The  benefits  of  such 
a  system  of  operations  would  be  incalculable. 
The  amount  of  property  and  life  saved  each 
year  would  be  immense,  and  the  expense 
with  which  it  would  be  attended  would  be 
less  than  would  be  required  to  carry  on  a 
war  for  a  single  year,  equally  costly  with 
our  war  with  Mexico.  In  fact,  the  most  rigid 
economist  could  not  find  fault  with  that  plan 
of  internal  improvement,  by  which,  as  can 
be  satisfactorily  shown,  the  navigation  of  the 
lakes,  the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and 
Red  Rivers,  not  to  mention  smaller  streams, 
could  be  freed  from  all  difficulties,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  storms,  against  which  no 
one  can  guard,  be  made  absolutely  exempt 
from  danger,  within  the  space  of  a  very  few 
years,  not  exceeding  five,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood falling  much  within  that  number. 

Whether,  however,  the  time  be  long  or 
short,  such  national  improvements  ought  to 
rest  with  the  General  Government  The  in- 
terests which  they  affect  are  neither  local 
nor  temporary,  but  affect  the  whole  nation 
alike.  Their  prosecution  therefore  rests  upon 
the  entire  nation,  and  is  demanded  no  less 
by  advantage  than  by  duty.  It  is  the  plan 
of  the  Whig  party  to  set  apart  a  fixed  sum 
to  be  devoted  to  this  work  year  by  year — a 
sum  not  as  yet  decided  upon,  but  sufficiently 
large  to  conduct  the  desired  operations  with 
liberality  and  success ;  and  yet  not  so  great 
as  to  perceptibly  increase  the  amount  of  na- 
tional taxation.  The  benefits  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  expenditure  of  even  five  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  on  certain  specific  routes  of 
water  communication,  in  which  the  whole 
nation  is  directly,  interested  would  cause  the 
expenditure  itself  to  shrink  into  the  most 
utter  insignificance. 

But  the  consideration  of  this  measure  has 
led  us  to  the  recognition  of  a  "  Democratic" 
principle — that  of  opposition  to  internal  im- 

S movements  at  the  expense  and  under  the 
irection  of  the  General  Government.  "  The 
best  government  is  that  which  governs  least," 
says  our  Locofoco  legislator,  and  his  vote 


shows  that  he  is  well  satisfied  with  his  axiom* 
Our  "  Democratic"  logician  has  no  objection 
to  carry  the  blood-red  flag  of  conquest  wher- 
ever the  hasty  finger  of  popular  frenzy  may 
point  lie  is  perfectly  willing  at  any  time 
to  make  war  for  the  benefit  of  a  section,  and 
leave  it  to  the  General  Government  to  settle 
the  bill,  no  matter  how  long  it  may  be,  or 
how  large  its  several  items.  But  his  righteous 
soul  will  not  endure  the  infliction  of  a  tax 
upon  the  nation  for  a  peaceful  scheme  of 
improvement,  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  of 
very  little  consequence,  and  should  be  carried 
out  by  separate  States,  if  carried  out  at  alL 
His  boasted  u  progress"  is  a  march  over  a 
conquered  territory,  not  the  development  of 
the  wealth  of  what  he  already  possesses. 
He  thirsts  to  aggrandize  and  enlarge,  and 
forgets  to  enrich. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  remarkable  la 
this  opposition  to  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  of  our  inland  communication 
generally,  manifested  by  the  Locofoco  party. 
Not  only  does  it  place  a  barrier  in  the  way 
of  national  action,  but  it  attempts  to  nega- 
tive the  rights  of  States.  Of  this  peculiar 
phase  of  hostility  the  recent  transactions  in 
the  State  of  New- York  with  relation  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal — a  work  by 
which  the  entire  West  has  been  pushed  for- 
ward by  twenty -five  years;  by  which  indeed 
western  New- York,  and  northern  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, and  Illinois  may  be  said  to  have  been 
created — afford  a  memorable  example.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  "  Democratic"  party  in 
this  State  to  resist  this  measure  in  all  its 
forms,  and  by  every  method,  and  at  last  to 
consummate  their  disgrace  by  a  sudden  and 
affected  zeal  for  the  success  of  what  they  had 
all  along  plotted  to  prevent  Our  Southern 
readers,  far  removed  from  these  extraordi- 
nary scenes,  and  possibly  distracted  by  con- 
flicting accounts  which  long  companionship 
could  hardly  hope  to  reconcile,  may  not  have 
fully  examined  this  local  issue  ;  but  to  those 
of  us  who  were  more  directly  concerned  in 
the  contest,  the  game  played  by  the  opposi- 
tion faction  presents  a  lasting  example  of  the 
tortuousness,  the  illiberality,  and  the  deceit 
of  modern  Locofocoism. 

Beyond  this  code  of  opposition,  the  search 
for  the  principles  of  the  "  Democracy"  be- 
comes indeed  hopeless  and  desperate.  Hu- 
man research  into  the  ways  and  motives  of 
men  is  bounded  by  profession  and  by  action ; 
but  the  professions  and  the  actions  of  the 
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"Democratic"  party  leave  us  wholly  in  the 
dark.  Wo  would  like  nothing  better  than  an 
explicit  declaration  of  what  they  intend  to  do 
in  case  of  success,  either  at  the  next  election 
or  at  any  other  time.  We  put  it  to  them  after 
this  explicit  and  categorical  fashion :  Gentle- 
s  men,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  us  ? 
If  you  are  nursing  the  nauseous  scheme  of 
indiscriminate  conquest,  out  with  it  like  men, 
and  tell  us  what  wars  you  are  about  to  un- 
dertake ?  If  you  are  meditating  a  crusade  on 
Cuba,  Hayti,  and  the  rest,  say  so  without 
circumlocution  or  prevarication.  If  you  can- 
not wait  another  year  for  her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Canadas,  tell  us  as  much,  and  we  will 
see  what  can  be  done  for  you.  Or  if  you 
wish  simply  to  confine  yourselves  to  an 
opposition  to  all  positive  measures  whatever, 
to  an  opposition  to  our  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, and  a  consequent  indirect  opposition  to 
agricultural  improvement;  and  if  the  highest 
activity  to  which  you  aspire  is  to  fight  against 
the  agencies  by  which  we  would  clear  our 
rivers  and  set  the  shores  of  our  lakes  with 
safe  retreats  for  shipping;  tell  us  in  plain 
and  unmistakable  terms  what  your  intentions 
are,  and  we  will  give  them  the  consideration 
they  deserve.  But,  to  speak  candidly,  gen- 
tlemen, from  the  entire  sum  of  resolutions 
passed  by  the  late  "  Democratic"  State  Con- 
ventions, from  Maine  to  Texas,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  extract  the  recognition  of  a 
single  definite  principle,  and  this  inability  is 
shared  by  the  nation  at  large.  To  ask  the 
suffrages  of  the  people,  and  to  give  no  rea- 
sons for  the  demand — a  novel  proceeding 
this  for  a  political  party.  How  long  do  you 
expect  to  feed  the  nation  with  the  east  wind 
of  empty  boastfulness,  and  lying  declama- 
tion ?  How  long  will  the  game  of  being  all 
things  to  all  men,  "  everything  by  turns  and 
nothing  long,"  satisfy  the  demands  of  sen- 
sible men  for  consistency  and  veracity  ? 
What  reason,  in  fine,  is  there  why  you  should 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  majority  of  popular 
suffrages ;  or  what  consolation  can  you  have 
in  your  impending  defeat  ? 

but,  perhaps,  it  would  be  unjust  after  all 
to  deny  the  "  Democracy  "  the  possession  of 
that  principle,  at  whose  worn-out  phraseol- 
ogy we  have  hinted.  Common  humanity 
prevents  us  from  refusing  them  its  posses- 
sion, just  as  it  prevents  us  from  knocking 
away  the  crutch  of  a  cripple.    "  The  best 

fovernraent  is  that  which  governs  least" 
W  u  Democracy"  to  be  reduced  to  such 


a  watchword  as  this!  How  low  the  condi- 
tion, how  narrowed  and  short-sighted  the 
views  of  a  party  that  could  adopt  as  its 
creed  this  worn-out  pretense  of  cunning  and 
ambitious  despotism ! 

In  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  in  this  Re- 
public of  the  United  States  we  have  no  sub- 
jects, we  are  not  governed ;  we  are  all  rulers 
and  governors,  making  laws  for  ourselves, 
and  repealing  our  enactments  whenever  they 
appear  unsuited  to  our  wants.  If  a  man  is  in 
the  best  condition  physically  when  he  omits 
his  ablutions,  suffers  his  clothes  to  hang  in 
rags,  and  his  hair  to  grow  uncombed  and  un- 
cut ;  or  mentally,  when  he  takes  no  care  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  intellectual  faculties ;  then 
a  republic  may  be  said  to  be  prosperous 
when  it  is  governed  least — that  is,  when  no 
principles  are  laid  down  for  the  regulation 
of  its  various  progressive  movements,  when 
its  various  members  are  suffered  to  grow 
disproportionate,  or  to  come  into  collision 
with  each  other,  and  when  all  precedents  of 
stability  are  ignored,  and  society  is  left  en- 
tirely to  its  radical  impulses.    But  so  utterly 
absurd  are  such  notions,  so  totally  destitute 
not  only  of  statesmanship,  but  of  common 
sense,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give 
them  notice.    To  attack  them  is  like  beat* 
ing  the  air.    There  can  be  no  argument  for 
them,  and  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  argued 
against.    There  is  no  reasoning  against  any 
thing  that  is  intrinsically  ridiculous.     And 
yet  the  "  Democracy  "  wax  valiant  over  this 
idea  of  the  "  least  government,"  as  if  we  were 
not  our  own  governors,  and  in  duty  bound 
to  take  proper  care  of  ourselves,  mentally, 
physically,  and  politically. 

Why,  dear,  deluded  citizens  of  the  Loco- 
foco  party,  you  are  a  dozen  centuries  behind 
the  times,  you  that  are  filing  this  old  saw, 
and  trying  to  make  it  of  some  value  in  poli- 
tical carpentry.  The  idea  is  monarchic,  first 
originated  under  a  despotism,  and  to  a  des- 
potism it  is  alone  applicable.  The  despot- 
ism that  governs  least  is  the  best,  and  why  t 
Simply,  because  the  less  we  have  of  a  bad 
thing  the  better.  Here  is  your  maxim :  ap- 
ply it  if  you  can  to  republican  institutions, 
see  how  it  fits  true  Democracy.  "  The  best 
despotism  is  that  which  is  felt  the  least" 
Very  true,  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
republicanism  ?  Is  that  the  best  republican* 
ism  which  is  manifested  the  least,  and  which 
has  the  least  influence  with  the  people  I  Gen- 
tlemen, the  maintenance  of  this  maxim  in 
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this  country  puts  you  in  a  dilemma,  and  you 
must  either  hold  that  republicanism  and 
monarchy  are  synonymous,  which  you  will 
not  for  a  moment  think  of  doing ;  or  you 
must  allow  that  you  have  been  talking  non- 
sense by  applying  a  measure  to  our  institu- 
tions with  which  they  have  no  connection 
whatever.  Think  over  this,  and  rid  your- 
selves of  such  antiquated  and  unseasonable 
follies  as  fast  as  possible. 

What  then  will  you  do  for  a  good,  old 
stand-by  of  a  catchword  wherewith  to  tickle 


the  ears  of  the  people !  Now  you  are  ask- 
ing too  much.  Cela  n'est  pas  man  affaire. 
That  is  not  our  business.  We  will  change 
the  metaphor,  and  simply  advise  you  to  take 
care  that  the  next  maxim  you  bestride  shall 
be  worthy  its  noble  burden,  and  shall  be  able, 
to  8  us  tain  it ;  for  if  it  is  a  strong  horse  that 
carries  double,  what  must  be  the  power  re- 
quired for  that  miraculous  steed  that  shall 
sustain  the  many-headed,  many-bodied  mon- 
ster of  Locofoco  "  Democracy  n  ? 
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"Within  the  last  month,  European  affaire  appear 
to  he  rapidly  and  surely  approaching  an  impor- 
tant crisis.     The  extraordinary  revelations  so  in- 
opportunely made  through  the  agency  of  The 
Times  newspaper  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
league  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  which 
strongly    menaces    the    tranquillity  of   Europe. 
These  three  powers  protest  against  any  assump- 
tion of  absolute  power  on  the  part  of   Prince 
Louis  Napoleon.    They  declare  any  such  assump- 
tion to  be  a  direct  infraction  of  the  treaty  of 
April,  1814,  by  which  the  Emperor  relinquished 
for  his  family  all  hereditary  domination  in  France, 
and  also  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  by  which  the 
Bonapartes  were  altogether  excluded.    The  des- 
potic manifesto  further  states  that  they  only  suf- 
fered  the  Prince-President  to  attain  his  present 
SMition  because,  at  the  time  the  event  took  place, 
uropean  affairs  were  so  complicated  and  unset- 
tled, that  they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  inter- 
fere ;  that  now  also,  on  the  same  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency, if  he  chooses  to  ascend  the  Imperial 
throne  of  France,  they  will  perhaps  look  on  in 
silence ;  but  that  if  he  attempts  to  form  a  new 
dynasty  and  perpetuate  the  Imperial  dignity,  they 
must  refuse  to  recognize  the  new  government,  and 
protest  in  the  strongest  manner  against  so  unwar- 
rantable an  usurpation.    This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
secret  treaty  between  the  new  allies  in  the  cause 
of  despotism,  and  which  was  by  some  mysterious 
agency  disclosed  to  the  world  through  the  columns 
of  The  Times.     The  principles  contained  in  this 
document  are  supported  generally  by  arguments 
derivable  from  old  and  worn-out  systems  of  gov- 
ernment, and  are  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  present  age.     The  maxim  that 
regal  power  can  only  be  lawfully  assumed  when 
it  is  hereditary,  or  reached  through  the  right  of 
transmission,  is  simply  ridiculous.    English  history 
gives  it  the  lie,  and  every  succeeding  age  will 


falsify  it  still  further.     The  Bourbons  are  not  to 
be  trusted  with  the  governance  of  a  nation.  When 
they  were  virtuous,  their  virtue  was  simply  nega- 
tive ;  and  when  they  were  vicious,  they  were  in- 
supportable.    As  yet,  Louis  Napoleon  appears  to 
be  the  only  man  capable  of  ruling  France.    He 
began  his  career  amid  the  scoffs  of  Europe,  and 
now  his  movements  are  watched  with  an  interest 
which  indicates  a  full  recognition  of  his  ability 
and  power.    Some  of  the  greatest  men  in  France 
had  an  opportunity  of  playing  the  same  game  be* 
fore  he  appeared  on  the  boards,  but  they  packed 
their  cards  unskilfully.      Their  governments  fell 
to  pieces,  their  plots  railed,  and  the  tide  of  popu- 
lar opinion  swept  away  every  trace  of   their 
authority.     But  the  Prince-President  appears  to 
possess  rare  qualifications  for  the  perilous  task  on 
which  he  has  entered.     He  is  cautious,  silent,  dis- 
sembling, and  unscrupulous.     Alt  his  acts  are  his 
own,  but  the  ideas  germinate  with  others.     He 
has  large  receptive  powers,  and  seizes  upon  a  plan 
or  thought  with  eagerness,  digests  it  in  silence, 
and  eliminates  it,  properly  prepared,  at  the  criti- 
cal moment    He  is  a  man  of  decision,  and  does 
not  shrink  from  consequences.     He  also  possesses 
a  rare  ability  for  presenting  some  dangerous  topic 
before  the  people  in  a  penetrating  and  effective 
point  of  view,  but  bo  slcil fully  pared  of  all  its 
rough  edges,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  his  ene- 
mies to  take  hold  of  it  and  expose  it  more  con- 
spicuously than  he  wishes.     In  fine,  he  is  a  man 
who  thinks  well  before  he  acts,  and  then  acts  upon 
what  he  thinks.      What  effect  the  disclosure  of 
this  tripartite  league  which  now  menaces  his  posi- 
tion will  have  up-n  his  conduct,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.     The  probability  is  that  he  will  watch  how 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  in  England  turns,  and 
be  mainly  guided  thereby.     In  the  event  of  these 
matters  being  pushed  to  extremities,  we  do  not 
see  how  England  can  adhere  to  her  usual  princi- 
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pies  of  neutrality.  Hie  same  argument*  which 
Nicholas  and  his  colleagues  apply  to  Louts  Na- 
poleon's usurpation  of  Rome  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  her  own  government;  and  if  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  is  to  be  restored  to  France,  may  wc  not 
hope  to  see  the  race  of  Stuart  seated  on  the 
throne  of  England  t 

England. — The  Derby  Cabinet  still,  u  like  a 
wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along."  The 
political  apathy  of  England  at  present  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  of  the  man?  singular  features  of 
the  times  in  which  we  are  living.  We  see  there 
a  weak,  disjointed,  and  utterly  incompetent  minis- 
try, patiently  permitted  to  fill  all  the  important 
offices  of  state,  and  pervert  the  little  power  they 
possess  to  riding  rough-shod  over  the  most  sacred 
liberties  of  the  people.  We  cannot  conceive  what 
extraordinary  spell  enchained  the  energies  of  Eng- 
lishmen while  the  Derby  administration  forced 
through  Parliament  one  of  the  mo>t  obnoxious  and 
oppressive  measures  with  which  the  land  was  ever 
burdened.  A  military  conscription  is,  of  all  other 
system*,  the  most  hateful  and  ineffectual  way  of 
raising  an  army ;  and  yet  on  the  night  of  Mav 
17  th,  in  a  country  where  liberty  of  the  subject  is 
ostensibly  held  as  sacred,  a  bill  for  the  raising  of 
militia  by  conscription  was  carried  through  Par- 
liament by  a  majority  of  seventeen,  without  its 
meeting  with  the  slightest  opposition  outside  the 
House. 

Should  it  ever  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  we  foresee  the  worst  results  to  Eng- 
land. If  a  man  is  forced  into  military  service 
against  his  will,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that, 
in  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  where  so  little  sur- 
veillance exists,  he  will  have  little  scruple  about 
transferring  himself,  his  property  and  allegiance, 
to  the  protection  of  some  other  power.  No  one 
has  any  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  England,  and 
we  have  very  littte  doubt  that,  if  a  military  con- 
scription is  enforced  in  that  country,  we  shall  have 
an  emigration  of  deserters  to  our  shores  which  will 
seriously  affect  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  mo- 
ther country. 

A  general  election  is  now  at  hand — an  event 
which  usually  begets  the  most  active  excitement ; 
but  we  do  not  see  any  very  vigoros  preparations  on 
the  side  of  the  Liberals  to  set  up  their  champions. 
A  most  singular  and  unprecedented  stagnation  of 
political  energy  seems  at  present  to  have  settled 
over  the  English  people. 

France  appears  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  present  Cabinet  The  Const  it  utionnel,  in  an 
article  of  a  very  pacific  nature,  quotes  the  speech 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  the  Mansion  House,  and 
connecting  it  with  the  address  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
to  the  army,  deduces  therefrom  a  conclusion  that 
both  governments  are  actuated  by  the  same  friend- 
ly disposition.  In  this  instance,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  as, 
in  the  event  of  an  aggression  upon  France  by  the 
Northern  allies,  Louis  Napoleon  would  no  doubt 
endeavor  to  form  an  alliance  with  England. 

Lord  Campbell  has  delivered  judgment  against 
the  London  Booksellers'  Association,  and  advocates 
free  trade  in  books. 

The  new  scheme  for  the  reerection  of  the  Crystal 


Palace  has  deservedly  met  with  the  most  esribn- 
siastic  support.  The  building  itself  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  several  important  improvements,  and 
greatly  enlarged ;  the  entire  of  the  capital  re- 
quired, 1 500,000,  has  been  subscribed,  tiiere  being 
applications  for  double  the  number  of  shares  that 
could  lie  ixsued. 

The  Funds  still  continue  to  liover  about  par,  and 
every  thing  indicates  a  settled  aspect ;  bow  long 
this  will  continue  becomes  a  matter  for  grave 
thought,  when  wc  direct  our  glance  towards  the 
threatening  exterior  of  Continental  politics, 

Ireland. —  The  emigration  from  this  country 
still  continues  to  be  the  great  feature,  and  is  al- 
ready producing  the  most  material  results. 

The  Cork  Constitution  says: — A  very  large 
number  of  emigrants  from  Ireland  choose  the  mute 
by  Liverpool ;  the  number  sailing  from  that  port 
to  the  Uuitcd  States  is  upwards  of  twenty  thou- 
sand a  mouth,  or  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  souls 
per  annum.  The  great  mass  of  these  emigrants 
are  Irish  and  German  agricultural  laborers.  The 
emigration  to  Australia  through  English  ports  is 
also  very  considerable :  from  the  depot  at  Birken- 
head alone,  the  number  averages  2,000  a  mouth. 
Within  the  past  fortnight,  two  large  ships  have  al- 
ready set  sail  from  Birkenhead  for  Austrnlia  with 
1,300  emigrants ;  and,  on  Saturday  four  first  elasi 
vessels  proceeded  to  the  same  place  from  Ply- 
mouth, with  their  full  complement  of  passengers. 
Cork  furnishes  its  quota  to  swell  the  number  of 
emigrauts  from  the  English  ports;  the  number 
which  left  the  port  of  Cork  during  the  past  month 
in  steamships  for  London,  calling  at  Ply  moth, 
Liverpool,  Newport,  and  Bristol,  being  3,054;  and 
if  we  include  the  first  two  weeks  in  May,  it  will 
be  4,845.  These  have  distributed  themselves 
thus:  seven  ships  for  London,  1,799  passengers; 
twelve  ior  Liverpool,  1,820  passengers;  twelve 
for  Newport,  755 ;  thirteen  for  Bristol,  395 ;  and 
one  ship  for  Cardiff  with  70  passengers.  Total, 
45  ships,  4,845  emigrants.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  numbers  show  a  steady  augmentation 
in  the  number  leaving  thin  port,  an  increase  shared 
by  all  the  other  ports  in  the  kingdom.  Limerick, 
within  one  week,  sent  out  four  ships  with  465  pat* 
sengers ;  and  the  emigration  returns  give  a  grand 
total  of  22  chips,  with  8,309  passengers  direct 
from  Limerick  this  spring.  The  arrivals  at  the 
port  of  New- York  during  1851,  were  289.601 ;  be- 
ing an  increase  over  1850,  of  76.805.  Of  these, 
163.256  were  from  Ireland.  The  whole  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  in  1851  is  estimated  at 
over  half  a  million  ;  and  the  emigration  agents  in 
America  contemplate  an  augmentation  for  the 
year  1852.  The  result  of  this  and  other  causes  an 
trade,  in  checking  consumption,  is  stated  in  the 
government  return  as  follows:— The  diminution 
in  wheat,  187,459  qrs.  per  month;  flour  and  meal, 
334,815  cwts. ;  provisions,  20,120  cwts. ;  butter 
and  cheese,  41,810  cwts.;  animals,  8,222;  coffee, 
205,267  lbs.;  sugar,  373,690  cwts.;  tea, 4,245,491 
lbs.  The  value  of  the  foregoing  in  money  would 
have  been  upwards  of  £2,500,000,  which  is  a  di- 
minution in  consumption  at  the  rate  of  £30,000,000 
yearly. 

Notwithstanding  this  terrible   drain   on  the 
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country,  the  Irish  Exhibition  of  Manufactures 
progresses  favorably,  and  promises  to  be  much 
more  important  and  imposing  than  was  originally 
anticipated.  No  doubt  the  country  will  have 
£re->h  food  for  excitement  in  the  ensuing  elections, 
and  we  hope  they  will  return  more  efficient  repre- 
sents ives  than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

France.— The  10th  of  May  has  passed,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  still  retains  the  name  of  President 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  looked  forward  to 
the  fete  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  as  a  favorable 
epoch  with  which  he  could  link  the  proclamation 
of  the  Empire.  Menaced  as  he  was  by  the  North- 
ern Alliance,  he  very  naturally  did  not  wish  to 
take  the  initiative.  He  relied  upon  the  associations 
connected  with  such  an  event :  his  name,  the  con- 
nection of  the  eagle  with  the  Empire,  the  memory 
of  his  uncle,  the  splendor  of  the  pageant;  and  ex- 
pected some  outburst  of  popular  euthusiasm  which 
should  thrust  greatness  upon  him.  He  waited  for 
the  army  to  thunder  Vive  VEmpereur!  but  the 
army  was  silent  Like  a  wise  man,  he  deferred 
to  this  dumb  indication  of  public  sentiment  He 
saw  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  ambitious  projects,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  wait  The  Empire  then,  is  only  postponed,  n>t 
annihilated ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  Louis  Na- 
poleon, when  he  does  determine  on  its  proclama- 
tion, will  do  it  quietly  but  effectually,  and  without 
any  accompanying  pageantry. 

The  fete  of  the  Distribution  of  the  Eagles  was 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  which  Paris  ever  wit- 
nessed. We  quote  an  account  from  the  News  of 
the  World:— 

"  The  weather  could  not  possibly  have  been  more 
propitious.  To  a  golden,  cloudless  sunrise,  unruf 
fled  by  a  breath  of  air,  succeeded  a  clear  noon,  of 
delightful  temperature.  The  immense  area^tretch- 
ing  for  two  thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  front  of  the 
Ecole  Militaire  to  the  Pont  de  Jena,  held  the  sixty 
thousand  military  actors  in  this  splendid  pageant, 
and  was  surrounded  by  five  times  (hat  number  of 
spectators.  A  multitude  outnumbering  the  popu 
lation  of  some  of  the  largest  capitals  of  Europe 
was  crammed  in  the  stands  of  the  amphitheatre 
erected  for  the  occasion,  or  stood  densely  massed 
on  foot  on  the  lx>rders  of  the  square  unobstructed 
by  these  temporary  buildings." 

Departure  or  the  President. — The  President 
set  out  from  the  Tuileries  on  horseback,  shortly 
before  noon.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant- 
general  of  infantry.  His  only  decoration  was  that 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  of  which  he  wore  the  star, 
the  broad  red  ribbon  over  his  breast,  and  the  small 
silver  cross  and  medal  in  his  button-hole.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  uncle,  the  Prince  Jerome,  who 
wore  the  uniform  of  Marshal  of  France,  by  General 
de  St  Arnaud,  Minister  of  War,  General  Magnan, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Paris,  Mar- 
shals Reille,  Harispe,  Excelmans,  and  Vail  1  ant, 
with  their  aides-de-camp,  and  a  numerous  and  bril- 
liant staff  of  general  officers,  besides  the  Prince's 
own  military  household. 

Arrival  of  the  PaKsioENT.-The  Prince  reached 
the  Pont  de  Jena  punctually  at  noon.  His  entrance 
into  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  announced  by  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  by  acclamations 


which  were  drowned  in  the  peal  of  the  artillery. 
First  he  galloped  down  between  the  lines.acknow- 
ledging,  by  repeatedly  taking  off  his  cocked  hat* 
the  chorus  of  acclamations  uttered  by  the  troops. 

Presentation  or  the  Flags. — Immediately  the 
Prince  reached  the  platform,  the  ceremony  of  the 
distribution  of  the  colors  began.  The  colonels  of 
the  regiments  stood  in  ranks  at  the  foot  of  the 
platform  on  which  the  Prince  was  stationed.  At 
a  given  signal,  the  first  colonel  on  the  right  as* 
ceuded  the  steps  of  the  platform  towards  the 
Prince,  followed  in  single  file  by  all  those  of  the 
first  rank.  The  President,  taking  the  colors  from 
the  hand  of  the  Minister  of  War,  delivered  to  the 
colonels  in  turn  the  banners  of  their  regiments. 
These  officers,  descending  in  the  same  order,  on 
reaching  the  ground  formed  again  at  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase.  There  were  184  stand  of  colors, 
and  so  rapidly  was  this  operation  executed,  that 
the  distribution  of  the  whole  did  not  occupy  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  After  the  distribution 
of  all  the  colors,  the  colonels  of  the  regiments,  at 
a  given  signal,  reascended  the  staircase  of  the 
platform  altogether,  and  stood  upon  the  steps  while 
the  Prince  came  forward  and  came  down  to  the 
first  landing-place.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and  held 
a  paper  in  his  hand,  from  which  he  read  the  fol- 
lowing speech  : 

"  Soldiers !  the  history  of  peoples  is  in  great 
part  the  history  of  armies.  On  their  successes  or 
on  their  reverses  depends  the  lot  of  civilization 
and  of  the  country.  Conquered,  they  are  followed 
by  invasion  or  anarchy ;  victorious,  by  glory  and 
order.  For  this  reason,  nations,  like  armies,  bear 
a  religious  veneration  towards  those  emblems  of 
military  honor  which  sum  up  in  them  a  whole  past 
of  struggles  and  of  triumph.  The  Roman  eagle, 
adopted  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  was  the  most  striking  signifi- 
cation of  the  regeneration  and  grandeur  of  France. 
It  disappeared  in  our  misfortunes.  It  wan  destined 
to  return  when  France,  recovered  from  her  defeats, 
mistress  of  herself,  should  seem  no  longer  to  repu- 
diate her  own  glory.  Soldiers  1  resume,  then, 
these  eagles,  not  as  a  menace  against  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  as  the  symbols  of  our  independence,  as 
the  souvenir  of  an  heroic  epoch,  as  the  badge  of 
nobility  of  each  regiment  Resume,  then,  these 
eagles,  which  have  so  often  led  our  sires  to  victory, 
and  8 wear  to  die,  if  need  there  be,  to  defend  them." 

This  speech  was  no  sooner  uttered  than  all  the 
colonels  extended  their  right  arms  towards  the 
Prince,  and  exclaimed,  **  Nous  le  jurons  T    "  We 
swear  it "    The  President  walked  up  again  to  bis 
seat  while  the  colonels,  shouldering  the  standards, 
descended  the  steps  together  and  walked  together 
towards  the  altar.   The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  his 
rich  gold-embroidered  cope  and  mitre,  descended 
the  steps  from  the  high  altar,  attended  by  his 
grand  vicar  and  clergy,  to  the  first  landing-place " 
on  the  staircase,  while  the  colonels,  with  their 
standards,  remained  grouped  at  the  foot  of  th* 
steps.     He  then  preached  a  discourse,  the  lengtk 
and  rhetoric  of  which,  accompanied  by  animated: 
gesticulations,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  brevity 
and  sedate  gravity  of  the  President's  speech. 

The  Commander-in-chief  then  set  his  troops  Uk 
order  to  file  off,  and  the  colonels  of  regiments  re* 
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turned  with  their  colon  to  the  head  of  the  troope 
and  the  deputation.  Immediately  after,  the  Prince 
mounted  on  horseback,  followed  by  his  staff,  and 
the  filing  off  commenced.  It  was  rather  more 
than  half  past  one  when  the  filing  off  commenced, 
and  before  three  the  whole  manoeuvre  was  finished. 
Each  regiment,  as  it  passed  the  Prince,  cried, "  Vive 
VEmpereurr  The  tiling  off  commenced  with  the 
schools  Polytechnic  and  St  Cyr.  1  he  St.  Cyr  ran 
by  at  the  pas  gymnaxtique,  and  were  loudly  ap- 
plauded. Then  came  the  In  valid es,  in  blue,  all 
decorated,  holding  lances  with  trieolored  flog*, 
who  made  their  exit  by  the  gate  leading  to  their 
fine  hospital.  Next  followed  the  dark  masses  of  the 
famous  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes,  at  a  trot,  who  were 
loudly  cheered.  Another  sight,  which  drew  ap- 
plause, was  the  phalanx  of  deputations,  crowded 
with  colors  to  be  taken  to  the  regiments  of  the 
Departments.  They  also  passed  out  at  the  Invalides 
gate.  Twelve  battalions  of  Chasseurs  de  Vincen- 
nes passed.  Then  the  lively  note  of  the  trumpet, 
corresponding  to  the  pas  gymnastique^  ceased,  and 
the  drums  began  to  beat  as  the  infantry  marched 
by.  The  President  removed  his  hat  to  the  colors 
as  the  regiments  passed  by.  At  this  moment  a 
lady,  holding  a  petition,  threw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  received  it  and  handed  it 
to  his  aide-de-camp.  The  deputations  of  engineers, 
the  municipal  guards,  pompiers,  gendarmes,  and 
deputations  of  gendarmes  (much  applauded)  pussed 
in  turn.  Next  came  the  artillery,  whose  complete 
silence  produced  a  deep  sensation.  La.-t,  the  cav- 
alry, with  the  Arab  sheiks,  the  spahis,  zouaves, 
and  the  new  regiments  of  guides,  in  their  bonnets 
and  green  coats,  with  orange  embroidery.  The 
whole  went  off  without  an  accident.  The  address 
of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  army  on  distributing  the 
colors  has  been  placarded  over  all  Paris. 

Thus  ended  this  great  ceremony,  which  had  no 
other  result  beyond  producing  a  pageant  of  un- 
equalled magnificence  before  the  glitter-loving  Pa- 
risians, though  in  the  President's  speech  many 
people  discover  indications  of  a  more  warlike  policy 
than  would  appear  on  a  superficial  observation. 

The  refusal  of  the  Generals  Lamoricie  re,Bedeau, 
Ohangarnier,  and  Cavaignac  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity,  has  caused  much  sensation  throughout 
France.  It  is  an  event  which,  however,  will  not 
lead  to  serious  consequences.  Louis,  in  his  progress 
to  absolutism,  has  been  hitherto  so  unscrupulous 
and  unswerving,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will 
pause  in  his  course  because  three  or  four  men,  most 
of  them  actuated  by  personal  pique,  and  none  of 
them  by  patriotism,  refuse  to  lend  him  their  sup- 
port The  very  fact  of  his  giving  their  letters 
publicity  through  the  columns  of  the  government 
organ,  is  an  ample  proof  that  he  does  not  fear 
them.  M.  Arago  has  also  refused  the  oath,  but 
out  of  respect  to  his  name,  his  age,  and  his  services, 
he  has  been  made  au  exception  to  the  ordinance. 

The  gig  intic  league  which  has  been  lately  form- 
ed at  the  North  against  the  Prince-President  be- 
comes a  matter  for  the  gravest  consideration,  not 
only  for  the  chief  actors,  but  for  the  other  nations 
that  will  have  to  play  the  part  of  lookers-on.  A 
crisis  cannot  be  far  distant,  and  it  will  be  no  easy 
matter  for  professedly  neutral  powers  to  escape 
being  iuvolved  in  the  whirlpool 


Russi a.— TTie  absence  of  the  Emperor  and  En* 
press  is  almost  the  only  event  to  be  chronicled. 
All  interest  in  Russia  centres  in  the  Czar.  He  m 
its  history ;  the  point  round  which  all  events,  social 
or  political,  continually  rotate ;  and  it  would  teem 
that  widi  his  departure  the  circulation  stop*.  The 
eyes  of  all  Europe,  however,  have  followed  him  in 
his  journey  to  Berlin.  It  it  a  movement  full  of 
importance  to  foreign  powers,  and  none,  probably, 
watch  it  with  more  intense  interest  than  the  Prince- 
President.  The  Silcle  states  that  Russia  has  inter- 
fered in  the  most  imperious  manner  between  Franca 
and  the  Sublime  Porte,  relative  to  the  holy  places, 
and  peremptorily  demanded  the  maintenance  of 
At  a  tun  quo,  which  was  modified  by  the  LavsJette 
Convention  in  Mime  points,  to  the  advantage  of 
Catholics.  Those  who  have  seen  tlie  Czar  during 
his  late  visit  to  Vienna,  allude  to  the  inroads  which 
time  has  made  upon  his  once  splendid  person.  He 
lias  grown  bald  and  gray,  and  stoops  very  much. 

Switzerland.— The  usually  complicated  politics 
of  this  country  appear  to  be  more  involved  than 
ever.  The  Grand  Council  have  passed  a  new  and 
stringent  law  for  the  repression  of  abuses  of  the 
press.  The  articles  of  the  code  are  of  a  most  ty- 
rannical nature,  and  equal,  in  every  particular,  the 
enactments  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  canton  of  Fribourg.  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  Berne,  have  opened  a  campaign  agamst  the 
radical  government  The  Suisse  of  Berne  states 
that  the  Fribourgers  are  about  to  make  a  pacific 
demonstration,  on  a  large  scale,  against  the  Const** 
tution.  Of  22,000  inhabitants  of  this  canton,  18,000 
refused  to  take  the  oath ;  and  of  the  4,000  who  did 
take  it,  the  greater  part  were  forced  to  do  so,  to 
preserve  their  places  or  to  escape  fines.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  get  up  a  monster  procession  to  the 
Great  Council,  to  complain  of  the  Constitution  never 
having  been  ratified,  and  to  explain  their  political 
views. 

Prussia. — The  reconciliation  between  the  young 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  ot 
which  the  Czar's  vUit  to  Vienna  was  the  harbinger, 
has  evidently  been  dictated  more  by  policy  than 
good  will.  They  have  a  common  enemy  to  work 
against,  one  of  no  despicable  power,  and  they  have 
smothered  all  personal  and  hereditary  enmity  in 
order  to  crush  him  the  more  surely.  The  reception 
of  Nicholas  of  Russia  at  Berlin  was  most  enthusi- 
astic, and  indicates  a  strong  entente  cordial*  be- 
tween the  two  monarchy  As  usual,  the  chief  amuse- 
ments consisted  of  playing  at  soldiers,  and  a  grand 
review  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  May, 
on  the  Tempelhofe  Feld.  There  were  26.000 
troops  on  the  ground ;  but  the  chief  interest  of  the 
scene  centred  in  the  two  monarchs  and  their  mag- 
nificent suite.  Nicholas  played  the  popular  with 
the  officer*  of  the  army  by  addressing  them  as  *  his 
brave  comrades ;"  and  his  short  address  was  re- 
ceived with  immense  enthusiasm.  All  this  is  not 
done  for  nothing,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  summer  of  1852  may  prove  quite  aa  con- 
vulsive as  that  of  1848. 

The  Burmese  War. — The  English  troops  appeal 
to  be  in  for  another  and  dangerous  Indian  War. 
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3overnor  of  Rangoon  baa  refused,  in  the  most 
jng  manner,  to  make  any  apology  for  the 
ed  insult  to  the  British  flag,  or  to  give  any 
eosation  for  the  losses  inflicted  on  the  British 
cts  who  hare  been  pillaged  at  Rangoon.    The 

to  Lord  Dalhousie  s  missive  to  the  Governor 
lent  by  a  common  laborer,  in  a  dirty  fishing- 
The  English  Lion  has  been  completely 
ed,  and  there  is  at  present  anchored  in  the 
lese  waters  the  largest  collection  of  war- 
tiers  ever  collected  together  for  the  purpose  of 
J  warfare.  Late  advices  have  informed  us 
Rangoon  has  fallen  ;  but  the  Burmese  have 
i  advantage  of  the  delay  of  the  English  in 
lencing  hostilities,  to  fortify  their  coast  in  the 

effective  fashion.    The  entire  town  of  Ran- 
was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  in  an  in 
My  short  space  of  time,  and  out  of  the  mate- 
thus  obtained,  three  large  and  formidable  forts 

erected  with  singular  rapidity.  This  deter 
tion  and  energy  amongst  people  that  we  are 
itomed  to  look  upon  as  exclusive  savages, 
i  us  what  results  we  may  expect  from  our 
ordinary  expedition  to  Japan.  We  are  much 
ikeo  if  this  ill-advised  movement  does  not 
inate  in  some  unexpected  and  sinister  result 


CONGRESSIONAL  SUMMARY. 

ie  proceedings  in  Congress  during  the  past 
b  have  been  unusually  devoid  of  interest ;  and 
snnot  point  to  the  debate  of  any  important 
Uou,  or  the  consummation  of  any  important 
ore.  The  Homestead  Bill  still  lingers  in  the 
te,  although  petition?  for  its  passage  by  that 
are  coming  in  by  dozens  almost  daily.  Few  of 
trms  of  the  Deficiency  Bill  have  been  disposed 
The  provision  granting  additional  aid  to  the 
ns  Steamers  by  increasing  their  number  of 
trips,  and  by  allowing  them  thirty- three  thou- 
dollars  each  trip,  instead  of  the  former  annual 
icnsation  of  two  hundred  and  thirty -six  thou- 
dollars  per  annum,  is  among  the  most  impor- 
which  have  been  agreed  upon, 
i  Tuesday,  June  8th,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sum- 
f  Mass.  submitted  the  following  preamble  and 
jtions  to  the  consideration  of  that  body.  For 
present  they  are  laid  upon  the  table,  but  will 
•on  and  thoroughly  discussed,  and  unless  we 
treatly  mistaken  will  be  passed  by  a  large 

ri*y: 

'bereas,  the  inland  postage  on  a  letter  for  a 

ice  within  three  thousand  miles  is  three  cents 

paid  and  five  cents  when  unpaid,  while  the 

postage  on  a  similar  letter  is  twenty-four 

r*>ing  a  burdensome  tax,  amounting  often  to 

hibition  of  foreign  correspondence ;  and  yet 

i  can  be  carried  at  less  cost  on  sea  than  on 

id  whereas,  by  increasing  correspondence,  and 
>y  brin^in*:  into  the  mails  mailable  matter, 
often  clandestinely  conveyed,  cheap  ocean 
je  would  become  self  supporting: 
id  whereas,  cheap  ocean  postage  would  tend 
rken  commerce ;  to  promote  the  intercourse 
lifies  and  friends  separated  by  the  ocean  ;  to 
->ly  the  bonds  of  peace  and  good-will  among 


men  and  nations,  and  thus,  while  important  to 
every  citizen,  it  would  become  the  active  ally 
especially  of  the  merchant,  the  emigrant,  and  the 
philanthropist :  Therefore — 

"  Be  it  resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
European  powers,  particularly  with  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britian  and  France,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  cheap  ocean  postage." 

Another  measure  of  immense  practical  utility, 
and  which  has  been  most  unaccountably  neglected, 
seems  now  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  carried 
through.  We  re fer  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
mint  in  California. 

Under  the  present  system  of  things,  the  losses 
which  the  miner  is  obliged  to  sustain  amount  to  a 
very  consideraale  per-centage  upon  the  bulk  of  his 
earnings,  and  a  much  larger  per-centage  upon  his 
profits.  Having  landed  with  his  gold,  we  will  say, 
in  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  he  has  one  of  two 
courses  before  him :  a  choice  between  loss  of  time 
and  loss  of  money.  He  can  send  bis  gold  to  the 
Philadelphia  mint,  already  full  of  orders  for  many 
months  to  come ;  or  the  broker  will  purchase  it  of 
him  at  a  shave  of  from  one  dollar  seventy -five  cents 
to  two  dollars  on  the  ounce.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
submit  to  this  shave,  but  it  is  the  only  alternative 
to  a  tedious  delay  at  the  U.  S.  mint  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  a  delay  to  which  an  Eastern  resident  might 
submit,  but  which  a  Western  miner  for  very  obvi- 
ous reasons  is  disinclined  to  put  up  with.  It  results 
that  the  gold  is  sold  to  the  broker  for  less  than  its 
value,  and  the  miner  returns  home  a  poorer  man  by 
one  eighth  than  he  would  have  been,  had  facilities 
of  coinage  been  granted  him  at  the  mines,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  at  San  Francisco. 

On  Tuesday,  June  8th,  in  the  House,  joint  reso- 
lutions relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
mint  in  California  were  introduced  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Marshall,  of  California,  asked  the  con- 
sent of  the  House  to  allow  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  to  report  to  the  House  and  Senate  the  bill 
to  establish  a  branch  mint  in  California, which  he  said 
had  been  before  the  House  from  the  third  day  of 
the  meeting  of  Congress.  He  did  not  believe  that 
one  single  member  in  this  House  could  urge  an 
objection  against  this  bill  It  was  one  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  that  class  in  California  which 
he  as  well  as  his  colleague  peculiarly  represented. 
It  was  believed  in  this  House  and  in  the  country 
that  the  crude  material  gold  was  worth  seventeen 
dollars  an  ounce.  This  was  not  a  fact  From  the 
hand  of  the  laborer  it  was  turned  into  market  at 
sixteen  dollars  per  ounce,  while  it  was  worth  seven- 
teen dollars  and  a  half  at  the  very  lowest;  indeed, 
the  average  value  of  gold  was  nearly  eighteen  dol- 
lars an  ounce.  The  produce  being  half  an  ounce  a 
clay,  each  mining  laUircr  in  California  paid  upon 
his  day's  labor  a  tax  greater  than  the  entire  wages 
of  the  same  class  of  laborers  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  an  outrage  which  they 
had  suffered  lon<*  and  patiently,  against  which  they 
had  expostulated  often  and  temperately ;  but  which 
had  resulted  in  the  loss  of  twenty -one  millions  of 
dollars  by  that  peculiar  class  of  laborers  in  Cali- 
fornia since  the  discovery  of  the  mines. 

After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  Marshall  con- 
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eluded  by  Insisting  on  upcody  action  upon  the  bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  this  mint. 

AMERICAN   INTELLIGENCE. 
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Thu  Platform  upon  which  the  "  Drinocraay"  Pro- 
pose to  Blond  ,    constructed  ■■[■■.:■■.■ : — 

ReuJved,  That  the  American  Democracy  place 
their  trust  in  the  inU'lli^'.-nfe.  tin-  patriutism,  and 
til.;  ih-triniiiialiiij;  ju-tit-e  i.f  the  Anicrirari  [imple. 

Jletolvrd,  That  We  regard  tlii*  a*  a  di-tinciire 
fenturu  nf  our  political  creed.  •liich  we  are  proud 
to  maintain  before  tlie  w.-Hd  a*  the  errnt  nifiral 
element  in  a  form  of  ^■neram-nt  rpenating  from 
„■,  :■,;.'.       !„■  il:  ■  popular  will;  and  we  contraat 

-'*    the   creed   and   practice  of  Federalism, 


wlmt.'V, 


rod* 


Will  of  the  con 
ceives  uo  imposture  too  n 

Reiulrcd,  therefore.  That,  entertaining  these 
views,  the  Democratic  party  of  ibis  Union, 
through  their  diV-ate-  a-ei;il,ted  in  a  general 
convcnlion  of  the  Slates,  coining  together  in  ■ 
spirit  of  concord,  of  devotion  to  the  doctrine*  and 
Jaiib  of  a.  fr.'C  rt'prcscntalive  (jitefument,  and 
-ippciilin^  lo  their  Mliiw-rit'ii'iis  f"i-  tin-  r.riitu.le 
■of  tin  ir  iiiiciition-i,  ri'tu-w  ami  n-awtt,  bi-fore  'he 
Aniericiui  people,  thu  dcclaratiom  of  principlee 
nvowed  by  tliem   when,  on  former  ocvaeione,  in 

SeaenJ  eiti vein  ion.  thi-y  pre^cnled  tlieir  Candi- 
ales  f-ir  r.lio  popular  suffnura: 

1.  That   tin-    IY'Ii.tiiI    ftmrnmc-nl,  m  one  of 
limited  powiTs,  iii'iivi-d  eider]  from  ilie  Conetitn- 
tion  anil  ilie  grants  of  power  made  tl 
to  be  f'ricily  con-lnicd  by  nil  the 
and  agents  of  thoOoreninn'ot;  and  tint  il  is  iu 
pedient  and  datigtroui  to  exercise  doubtful  C 

2.  That  t!.i   Constitution  does  not  confer  up 


ought 


3.  That  the  Const  ilnti.m<lofi»  not  confer  an tkcr- 
ityupun  tlie  l".-.li  i  alt  .Jnv.-niim-m,  directly  orinxfi- 
itctlj'  to  assumi1  tli,' debts  of  Ihc  s.'vcrul  atatea 
contracted  for  local  internal  iiopi.ivi'menta.  Or 
other  State  purposee ;  nor  would  aueh  aaeuroption 


portion    01 


notliei  ,- .. 
..ery  ,-iii,vn  am!  evcrv  H'.li"H  i>f  Hi-  coonuy 
liaa  a  right  to  rlemand  and  insist  upon  an  equality 
of  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  complete  and 
nin nle  protect™  of  persons  and  property  ban 
domestic  violence  or  foreign  aggression. 
G.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the 
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Government  to  enforce  and  practise  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  conducting  our  public  affairs,  and  that 
no  more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  re- 
quired to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Government,  and  for  the  gradual  but  certain  ex- 
tinction of  the  public  debt 

6.  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  charter  a  na- 
tional bank ;  that  we  believe  such  an  institution 
one  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  dangerous  to  our  republican  institutions 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  calculated  to 
place  the  business  of  the  country  within  the  con- 
tool  of  a  concentrated  money  power,  and  above 
the  laws  and  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  that  the 
results  of  Democratic  legislation,  in  this  and  all 
other  financial  measures  upon  which  issues  have 
been  made  between  the  two  political  parties  of 
the  country,  have  demonstrated  to  candid  and 
practical  men  of  all  parties  their  soundness,  safety, 
and  utility  in  all  business  pursuits. 

7.  That  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of  the 
Government  from  banking  institutions  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  safety  of  tne  funds  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

8.  That  the  liberal  principles  embodied  by  Jef- 
ferson in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
sanctioned  in  the  Constitution,  which  make  ours 
the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the  op- 
pressed of  every  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal 
principles  in  the  Democratic  faith;  and  every 
attempt  to  abridge  the  present  privilege  of  be- 
coming citizens  and  the  owners  of  soil  among  us 
ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  same  spirit  which 
swept  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  from  our  statute- 
books. 

9.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  interfere  with  or  control  'be  domestic 
institutions  of  the  several  States,  and  that  such 
States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of  every 
thing  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs,  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution;  that  all  efforts  of  the 
abolitionists  or  others  made  to  induce  Congress  to 
interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  in- 
cipient steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to 
lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  conse  • 
quences;  and  that  all  such  efforts  have  an  inevit 
able  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  and  endanger  the  stability  and  perma- 
nency of  the  Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  coun- 
tenanced by  any  friend  of  our  political  institu- 
tions. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  proposition  covers 
and  was  intended  to  emb  ace  the  whole  subject 
of  slavery  agitation  in  Congress ;  and  therefore  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  standiug  upon 
this  national  platform,  will  abide  by  and  adhere 
to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts  known  as  the 
Compromise  measures,  settled  by  the  last  Con- 
gress— the  act  for  the  reclaiming  of  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor  included,  which  act,  being  de- 
signed to  carry  out  an  express  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  re 
pealed  or  so  changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  its 
efficiency. 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist 


all  attempts  at  renewing  in  Congress  or  out  of  it 
the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  under  what- 
ever shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
ought  to  be  sacredly  applied  to  the  national  ob- 
jects specified  in  the  Constitution ;  and  that  we 
are  opposed  to  any  law  for  the  die  ribution  of 
such  proceeds  among  the  States,  as  alike  inexpe- 
dient in  policy  and  repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 
Resolved,  That  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
taking  from  the  President  the  qualified  veto 
power,  by  which  he  is  enabled,  under  restrictions 
and  responsibilities  amply  sufficient  to  guard  the 
public  interest,  to  suspend  the  passage  of  a  bill 
whose  merits  cannot  secure  the  approval  of  two 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
until  the  judgment  of  the  people  can  be  obtained 
thereon,  and  which  has  saved  the  American  people 
from  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  domination  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  from  a  corrupting 
system  of  general  internal  improvements. 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  faith- 
fully abide  by  and  uphold  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Kentucky  ana  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798, 
and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Virginia 
Legislature  in  1799;  that  it  adopts  those  princi- 
ples as  constituting  one  of  the  main  foundations 
of  its  political  creed,  and  is  resolved  to  carry  them 
out  in  their  obvious  meaning  and  import. 

Resolved,  That  the  war  with  Mexico,  upon  all 
the  principles  of  patriotism  and  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, was  a  just  and  necessary  war  on  our  part, 
in  which  every  American  citizen  should  have 
shown  himself  on  the  side  of  his  country,  and 
neither  morally  nor  physically,  by  word  or  deed, 
have  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  at  the  restoration  of 
friendly  relations  with  our  sister  republic  of 
Mexico,  and  earnestly  desire  for  her  all  the  bless- 
ings and  prosperity  which  we  enjoy  under  repub- 
lican institutions;  and  we  congratulate  the  Ameri- 
can people  upon  the  results  of  that  war,  which 
have  so  manifestly  justified  the  policy  and  conduct 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  insured  to  the  United 
States  "  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
the  future." 

Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  pop- 
ular institutions  in  the  old  world,  a  high  anil  sacred 
duty  is  devolved  with  increased  responsibility 
upon  the  Democratic  party  of  this  country,  as  the 
party  of  the  people,  to  uphold  and  maintain  the 
rights  of  every  State,  and  thereby  the  Union  of 
the  States,  and  to  sustain  and  advance  among  us 
constitutional  liberty  by  continuing  to  resist  all 
monopolies  and  exclusive  legislation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  bv 
a  vigilant  and  constant  adherence  to  those  princi- 
ples and  compromises  of  the  Constitution  which 
are  broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to  embrace 
and  uphold  the  Union  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it 
shall  be,  in  the  full  expansion  of  the  energies  and 
capacities  of  this  great  and  progressive  people. 

We  shall  have  something  to  say  on  these  reso- 
lutions in  a  coming  number 
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MUSIC. 
Mimic,  Retrospective  and  Prospective, 

A  nation  must  have  its  amusements.  Bind  men 
as  you  may,  the  restless  longings  of  their  hearts 
will  periodically  burst  forth  in  free  and  elastic  ex- 
pression of  some  sort ;  and  happy  is  that  people, 
therefore,  which  counts  among  its  wise  men  those 
who  prudently  provide  for  its  wants  in  this  respect. 
Large  cities,  in  particular,  need  all  the  restraining 
influences  which  religion  an  J  art  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  them,  that  their  floating  thousands,  educated 
in  comparative  idleness,  may  not  directly  barter 
with  crime. 

It  is  well  if,  from  some  eminence,  we  can  num- 
ber the  spires  and  towers  of  Christian  churches  by 
the  hundred,  and  feel  a  glow  of  heavenly  joy  that 
our  lines  have  been  cast  in  such  pleasant  places. 
Almost  as  satisfactorily  do  we  observe  the  solid 
fronts  of  the  seats  of  learning.  Libraries  and  be- 
nevolent institutions  nearly  fill  out  the  picture  of 
architectural  repose  which  a  Christian  city  should 
present.  But  stop  1  Where  shall  the  "  poor  rich" 
and  the  "  rich  poor"'  meet  in  sweet  sympathy,  and, 
for  a  time  at  least,  forget  all  social  inequalities? 
Pardon  us,  Christian  philanthropist,  if  we  claim 
that  the  representation-place  of  art  should  have, 
in  these  latter  days, 

"A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

In  Europe,  letters  have  their  universities,  paint- 
ing and  statuary  their  academies,  and  music  its 
conservatories;  and  all  are  nursed  and  protected 
by  Government,  which  thereby  is  more  than  re- 
paid in  the  increased  intelligence  and  refinement 
of  the  people,  here,  learning  is  more  generally 
diffused,  thanks  to  our  venerable  forefathers  and 
legislators.  Painting  and  statuary  are  acquiring 
honorable  distinction  among  us;  but  where  sits 
music  t 

It  may  be  instructive  to  look  back,  and  carefully 
observe  that,  while  church  music  has  held  on  its 
way  with  but  few  radical  changes  in  two  centuries, 
the  Oratorio,  that  grand  religious  drama,  which 
stands  midway  between  the  church  and  the  world, 
maintains,  as  yet,  but  feeble  hold  upon  our  people. 
A  hundred  years  ago,  Handel,  by  the  single  rorce  of 
his  genius  alone,  established  it  in  England,  where, 
amongst  the  religious  working  men,  and  to  a  great 
extent  amongst  the  sedate  and  wealthy  classes,  it 
has  ever  since  been  well  studied  and  represented. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  highest,  truest,  best  exhibition 
music  at  present  known. 

No  intelligent  Englishman  or  American  should 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  Samson  and  Messiah 
of  Handel  are  more  direct  and  telling  upon  the 
common  mind,  as  works  of  art,  than  are  the  "Sam- 
son Agonistes"  and  **  Paradise  Lost  and  Regained** 
of  Milton,  since  the  latter  are  obscured,  except  to 
the  scholar,  by  mythological  alloy.  What  is  needed 


in  order  to  a  due  participation  in  and  enjoyment 
of  these  glorious  works  is  simply  this:  tint  the 
study  of  music  in  schools  should  be  looked  iipoa 
by  large-hearted  and  beneficent  men  as  one  branch 
of  an  education.  In  view  of  this,  let  all  teachers 
be  required  to  teach  music  in  the  tame  way  that 
they  teach  any  other  branch.  Of  course,  the  higher 
the  institution  of  learning,  the  higher  must  be  the 
qualifications  of  its  musical  doctor,  and  so  the 
musical  acquirements  of  the  pupils  would  be  cor- 
respondingly thorough.  In  this  way  would  boos 
appear  a  generation  of  music-loving,  mustc-prse> 
tising  people,  ready  to  examine  and  near  the  com* 
position-)  of  the  best  masters ;  and  following  in  dm 
order,  conservatories  for  the  education  of  the  ex- 
clusively musical  student  would,  in  time,  be  or- 
ganized. Germany  has  been  thus  blessed  ever 
since  Luther,  three  hundred  years  ago,  established 
music  in  her  schools  as  one  branch  of  a  Chrittiai 
education.  Boston,  in  our  own  conn  try,  has  thai 
far  set  a  most  excellent  example.  The  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  formed  there  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  still  continues  to  meet  and  man  itself 
familiar  with  the  best  thoughts  of  those  mighty 
musical  men  of  the  past,  Handel,  Haydn,  lfosar^ 
Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn.  Other  societies  have 
sprung  up  around  it,  but  they  do  not  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  older  society,  nor  with  each  other, 
by  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  large  population, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  singers,  and  there  ii 
room  for  all.  This  general  musical  ability  among 
all  classes  is  the  direct  and  natural  result  of  a 
state  provision  for  teaching  music  in  the  schools, 
which  has  been  in  operation  there  for  twenty  yean. 
So  the  Bostonians,  in  consequence,  are  a  singularly 
united  and  homogeneous  race  of  singers ;  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  advancement  of 
the  art  in  that  favored  city,  is  in  great  part  due  to 
the  early,  indefatigable  'labors  of  Mr.  Lowxu 
Mason. 

In  the  meantime,  the  oratorio  in  New- York  hat 
passed  through  a  stormy  and  almost  fatal  ordeal 
The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  formed  here  con- 
temporarily or  thereabouts  with  its  sister  society 
in  Boston,  was  divided  soon  after  into  three  distinct 
societies — the  Handel  and  Haydn,  the  Amateur 
Fund,  and  the  New- York  Sacred  Music  Societie* 
The  two  former,  after  struggling  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  sank  into  hopeless  decline.  The  New- York 
Sacred  Music  Society  continued  for  twenty  years 
to  present,  in  a  worthy  manner,  the  grand  oratorios 
of  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Neukomm,  Spofar, 
and  Mendelssohn,  and  during  that  time  it  paid  its 
own  way.  Disaffection  sprang  up  among  its  mem- 
bers about  six  or  eight  years  since ;  baa  manage* 
ment  ensued;  it  became  heavily  involved;  its 
charter  from  the  State  has  since  expired,  and  the 
Society  itself  is  now  no  more.  Upon  its  ruin 
arose  the  American  Musical  Institute,  which  held 
together  about  four  years;  and  two  years 
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was  formed  the  Harmonic  Society,  which,  after  the 
[  sore  discomfiture  it  received  in  the  refusal  of  Jenny 
Lind  to  sing  in  oratorio  in  connection  with  it,  is 
this  moment  panting  for  a  beggarly  existence, 
which  the  new  Cantata,  the  Waldenses,  by  Mr. 
Asahxl  Abbott,  now  in  rehearsal,  will  with  diffi- 
culty be  able  to  guarantee  it  We  hope  for  its 
continuance,  both  for  the  credit  of  our  city,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  new  American  composition  it 
has  in  hand. 

At  first  view,  we  might  suppose  that  New-York 
is,  at  heart,  indifferent  to  the  highest  forms  of  vocal 
musical  art    But  this  appearance  can,  we  believe, 
be  accounted  for  to  a  degree.    Foremost  in  causes 
of  this  neglect  is  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge 
of  these  severe  and  lofty  compositions  amongst 
musicians  themselves — an  ignorance  partially  ac- 
counted for  in  the  fact  of  the  music  making  no 
Appeal  to  the  fashionable  world,  and  therefore  not 
paying  well    It  is  certain  that  musical  men  would 
not  long  remain  unskilled  in  this  class  of  music,  if 
it  but  paid  its  way  even.    Then  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  our  society  generates  cliques  innumer- 
able, each  of  which  fancies  itself  a  standard  of 
opinion ;  making  unanimity  of  feeling  and  action  an 
utter  impossibility  in  the  premises.    The  estab- 
lishment of  schools  such  as  have  been  named, 
which  would  mould  the  children  of  this  many- 
minded  parent  into  one  common  and  sympathetic 
whole,  aud  give  them  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
best  masters,  as  the  art  "grows  with  their  growth, 
and  strengthens  with  their  strength,"  is  the  evident 
remedy  for  this  evil.     Last,  and  perhaps  not  least, 
of  depressing  causes,  is  the  remnant,  not  yet  de- 
stroyed, of  that  old  religious  prejudice  which  still 
looks  at  every  thing  dramatic  as  in  some  sort  a  lie. 
This  is  that  dogmatic  blindness  which  rejects  the 
parables  of  Christ,  because,  forsooth,  they  were 
the  offspring  of  his  own  imagination,  but  had  no 
foundation  in  strict  fact    Cannot  a  truth  be  re- 
presented, acted,  as  well  as  said?    No  remedy  but 
that  of  a  more  charitable  and  cularged  Christian 
feeling  will  ever  discipline  this  obstinacy  into 
decent   subjection.     But   time   works  wondrous 
changes,  and  we  do  not  despair. 

Meanwhile,  instrumental  music  has  shared  a 
better  fate  among  us.  Pianos  as  "thick  as  peas" 
have  made  their  appearance,  and  military  bands 
innumerable  have  sprung  up,  until,  as  a  climax  to 
all  previous  efforts,  Dod worth's  incomparable  cor- 
net company  stands  confessedly  the  most  excellent, 
at  once  the  pride  and  the  indispensable  accessary 
of  our  military  and  civic  fetes.  Of  societies  for 
the  rehearsal  and  public  performance  of  the  instru- 
mental works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and 
later  composers,  the  Euterpean  is  the  oldest,  and 
socially  tne  best  Half  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  its  formation,  and  still  it  continues  its  regular 
rehearsals  of  classic  music,  giving  yearly  its  public 
concert  and  social  reunion.  It  has  sustained  great 
loss  within  three  or  four  years,  in  the  death  of  some 
of  its  oldest  and  most  active  members;  but  no 
faltering  has  shown  itself  among  those  who  are 
at  heart  its  friends,  and  we  wish  it  new  and  better 
success  in  coming  years.  The  Philharmonic, 
established  about  ten  years  since,  has  a  large 
number  of  performing,  non-performing,  and  asso- 
ciate members.    The  majority  of  its  performing 


members  are  Germans;  a  fact  which  has  its  in- 
fluence in  attracting  to  their  rehearsals  and  con- 
certs the  most  wealthy  and  musical  German  fami- 
lies, and  such  other  Americans  as  associate  with 
these  latter,  or  are  musically  governed  by  them. 
The  Philharmonic  Society's  performances  are  of  a 
high  order,  and  give  unqualified  satisfaction  to  their 
patrons,  notwithstanding  the  exclusive  and  unre- 
publican  character  of  the  Society's  regime. 

Of  all  kinds  of  exhibition  music,  the  opera  has 
the  strongest  hold  upon  the  regard  of  our  people. 
Seeing  this,  we  are  inclined  to  look  briefly  into  its 
short  history  in  New- York.     How  well  remem- 
bered by  thousands  is  that  old  Garcia  company.  I 
What  a  sudden  glistening  of  the  eye  have  we  be- 
held in  a  lady,  softly,  musically  speaking  of  "  the 
Signorina,"  afterwards  M'lle  Malibran  1     True  it 
is,  that  upon  the  minds  of  those  most  spiritual 
and  musical,  Malibran  always  left  the  impression 
of  her  angelic  nature,  ruther  than  a  musical  im- 
pression solely;    so    that  the   good    people  of 
Gotham,  in  their  first  taste  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
enjoyed  the  delicious  tones  of  a  scarcely  less  than 
divine  interpreter.    What  wonder  if  we  are  now 
particular  and  hard  to  please  I     Contemporary 
with  the  Garcias,  and  later,  appeared  various  Eng- 
lish troupes.     The  English  opera,  or  rather,  the 
Italian,  French,  and  German  opera,  "translated 
and  adapted,"  was,  for  a  time,  highly  successful. 
In  those  days  came  pretty  Mrs.  Austin,  Miss 
Hughes,  and  Mrs.  Wood,  with  Charley  Horn,  of 
Magic  Flute,  "Deep,  deep  sea,"  and  "Rosalie* 
memory.    Sinclair  (father  of  Mrs.  Forrest)  too, 
how  very  Scotchy  he  was  in  singing  ••  Hey  1  the 
bonnie    breest-knot '"  and  little    Jones,  so  long 
primo  tenoro  of  the  old  Park,  how  charmingly  he 
sang  "  My  sister  dear  "  in  Masaniello.     And  what 
a  figure  was  Peter  Richings  in  the  market-scene 
of  the  same  opera  1    And  Placide,  and  Barnes — 
and — but  stop !  too  faithful  memory  I     As  thus 
we  glide  into  the  past,  and  look  upon  the  forms 
and  hear  the  voices  of  "  twenty  years  ago,"  invol- 
untarily will  steal  upon  our  ear  that  tender  strain 
from  La  Sonnambula,  heard  at  a  not  much  later 
period — 

"As  I  view  those  scenes  so  charming, 

With  fond  remembrance  my  heart  is  warming. 
•       ••#••••• 

Oh  !  my  breast  is  filled  with  pain, 
While  those  days  ne'er  come  again." 

Following  these  came  that  talented  Richmond 
Hill  company,  Pedrotti,  Maroncelli,  Montresor, 
Fornasari,  etc.,  including  our  present  resident  mu- 
sicians, Rapetti  and  Bagioli.  They  were  success- 
ful, and  gave  some  of  Bellini's  operas  in  excellent 
style.  Two  or  three  years  later  sang  Fanti,  Ra- 
vaglia,  and  Fabj,  etc.,  in  the  National,  corner  of 
Leonard  and  Church  streets,  under  rather  unfa- 
vorable auspices.  John  Wilson,  Miss  Shirreff  and 
Seguin  next  took  the  operatic  field,  and  a  right 
merry  and  profitable  harvest  had  they  of  it,  in 
W.  M.  Rooke's  ''Amilie,"  the  most  unique  and 
chaste  of  modern  English  operas.  It  only  re- 
mains to  mention  the  opera  at  Palmo's,  in  Cham- 
bers street,  that  of  Astor  Place,  and  the  Havana 
company.  Borgliese,  Pico,  Antonigni,  and  Val- 
tellina;  Barili-Tborne,  Benedetti,  and  Beneven- 
tano;    Tcdesco  and  Perelli;  Truffi,  Steffanone, 
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Bosio,  and  Parodi,  with  Salvi,  Lorini,  Vietti, 
Badiali  and  Marini,  are  yet  fre*h  in  the  memory 
of  opera-goer:) ;  in  fact,  most  of  them  are  still  in 
tbU  country.  Thus,  in  the  short  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  the  opera  has  been  fairly  lodged  in  the 
affections  of  almost  all  classes  of  our  people. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  that  the  unfor- 
tunate managers  of  opera  in  America,  from  Simp- 
son to  Maretzek,  have,  most  of  them,  retired  from 
the  operatic  field  bankrupt  Let  it  be  under- 
stood, therefore,  by  the  projectors  of  the  new 
"Academy  of  Music,"  (a  misnomer,  by  the  way,) 
that  all  efforts  for  the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  opera  among  us,  which  do  not  thoroughly  re 
cognize  an  equalized  and  republican  condition  of 
the  people  on  the  one  hand,  or  which  are  not  for- 
tified, on  the  other  hand,  by  the  possession  of  an 
impresario  who  is  at  once  an  irreproachable 
financier,  and  a  lawgiver  and  a  law-enforcer  to  his 
troupe,  will  ultimately  prove  abortive.  We  know 
of  but  one  man  who  approaches  the  standard  of 
these  requisitions,  and  that  man  is  William  Niblo. 
Twenty-live  years  ago,  his  keen  eye  perceived  the 
curious  union  of  religious  conscience  and  love  of 
humor  and  song  in  the  American  character,  and 
with  due  deliberation  he  commenced  catering  for 
its  wants.  The  common  voice  of  the  public,  and, 
more  particularly,  the  prompt  fulfilment  of  his 
pecuniary  engagements  with  artists,  amply  testify 
to  his  success.  Then  he  is  a  reformer,  in  his  way. 
He  has  banished  those  old  abominations,  the  grog- 
gery  and  third  tier,  and  has  kept,  and  still  keeps, 
a  watchful  eye  upon  the  morale  of  his  exhibitions. 
The  age  demands  this ;  for  in  this  country  of  the 
u  largest  liberty,"  your  singer  or  your  actor,  filled 
with  excess  of  freedom,  knows  not,  at  all  times,what 
is  due  to  modesty  and  strict  propriety.  Honest 
and  religious  men  of  families,  therefore,  will  not  be 
slow  in  appreciating  that  sort  of  merit  in  a  man- 
ager which  obliges  his  troupe  to  conform  to  his 
wishes,  and  so,  very  naturally,  to  those  of  the 
people,  in  these  respects.  And  thus,  as  we  dwell 
upon  the  prestige  of  success  which  attends  our 
friend  Niblo  in  the  management  of  his  beautiful 
Art-Temple,  may  we  not  expect  to  witness  tri- 
umphs in  the  future,  which  shall  equal  if  not 
excel  those  of  the  past ;  in  particular,  that  the 
honest,  legitimate,  musical  (operatic)  wants  of  all 
classes  of  people  will  receive  his  candid,  careful 
attention  ?  Already  we  have  the  promise  from 
him  of  an  excellent  French  operatic  company 
from  New  Orleans,  soon  to  appear.  This  is  op- 
portune for  the  summer  montns,  and  the  enter- 
prise has  every  prospect  of  success, 
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ha :   A  Pilgrimage,     By  Caroline  Chesebro'. 

"lis  but  a  dreamt 
It  is  a  thought." 

New- York:  Redfield,  Clinton  HalL    1852. 

Somebody  has  remarked,  and  very  truthfully 
too,  that  this  is  an  age  of  skepticism.  There  is 
a  disposition  in  the  world  to  mistrust  all  old  faiths 
and  creed-*,  to  disregard  the  old  landmarks  in 
almost  every  thing,  and  to  mark  out  new  paths 


through  untrarelled 
tions  are  attempted  alike  in  malarial  Bud  spiritual  ! 
things.  But,  amid  the  Babel  of  creeds  and  belie* 
that  has  been  evolved,  is  there  one  that  in  any 
measure  does  or  can  compensate  for  those  so  per- 
severingly  sought  to  be  overturned  f  Can  the  new 
fill  and  take  the  place  of  the  old  in  the  hums 
mindt 

Isa  is  the  embodiment  of  these  questions.  Her 
talent,  her  beauty  and  genius,  are  swallowed  up  k 
the  great  problem :  Can  the  New  compensate  fir 
the  Old  t 

Her  intellectuality  is  of  thai  order  which  sacri- 
fices love,  affection,  happiness— nay,  every  thing 
but  will,  to  the  one  idea  of,  not  reform,  hot  pro- 
gress ;  and  this  progress  is  in  a  path  not  toward 
light,  but  toward  a  deceptive  darkness,  which  she 
mistakes  for  light  In  her  self-deception,  for  sock 
it  is,  she  concludes  there  is  no  God  but  human  wflT, 
and,  as  that  is  God,  it  must  be  infinite.  She  invevto 
her  own  soul  with  some  of  the  attributes  of  divin- 
ity, and,  in  her  health  and  strength,  fails  to  see  the 
falsity  of  such  investiture ;  but  when,  in  weakness 
of  body,  and  a  rapid  approach  to  dissolution,  sht 
still  fails  to  perceive  it,  and  persists  in  her  infatua- 
tion, we  are  utterly  lost  in  surprise.  Human  weak- 
ness, which  seldom  fails  to  abase  the  proud  and 
humble  the  lofty,  fails  utterly  to  affect  her.  Even 
death,  that  stern  f<*;  to  human  pride  and  self-will, 
does  not  possess  the  power  to  awaken  in  her  spirit 
that  humility  which  every  human  being  must  feeL 

Isa  wo*  a  woman.  We  see  this  in  her  lore  lor 
Wearre  Duganne,  imperfectly  developed  as  it  was, 
and  in  her  affection  lor  his  mother;  in  the  power 
of  her  affections  at  her  first  two  partings  from 
Wearre,  when  the  woman  triumphed  over  the  will 
She  loved  as  a  woman  loves;  but  she  strove 
against  that  love  as  woman  never  strives  when  the 
object  is  worthy.  She  deemed  it  beneath  her  to 
love ;  and  yet,  when  Alanthus  Stuart  could  woo 
her  to  what  the  world  calls  dishonor,  her  will  was 
merged  in  his  will,  and  she  felL  But  to  the  last 
she  was  unconscious  of  her  fall ;  to  the  last)  sht 
maintained  the  superiority  of  will ;  to  the  last,  her 
soul  clung  to  the  soul  of  him  who  had  rained  her, 
both  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  and  of  Heaven, 
with  an  intensity  of  devotion,  not  lore,  not  affec- 
tion, which  centred  the  more  strongly  on  him,  be- 
cause 6he  willed  that  she  would  Jove  no  other. 
We  here  see  the  necessity  of  love,  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  loving,  to  every  human  being,  the 
strongest  in  mental  power,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  weaker. 

With  the  character  of  Gansevoort  Norton  ween 
have  little  to  do.  His  is  by  far  the  most  truthfully 
drawn  of  the  prominent  ones  in  the  book,  except, 
perhaps,  that  of  Wearre  Duganne.  Norton,  talented 
as  he  was,  gifted  as  he  was,  and  with  all  those  pow- 
ers of  fascination  so  unsparingly  exercised,  is  oats 
type  of  the  unlawfulness  in  passion  that  exists 
more  or  less  every  where,  and  far  more  generally 
than  is  suspected.  We  would  not  make  humanity 
worse  than  it  is ;  but  this  illicit  passion,  although 
it  may,  as  it  ever  should,  be  voiceless  and  unex- 
pressed, is  far  more  general  in  the  world  than  h 
often  thought,  or  even  cared.  An  antidote  to  the 
poison  in  this  character  of  Norton,  may  be  found 
in  Mary  living's  cool  and  virtuous  repulse  of  Ml 
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advance*  Although  her  marriage,  and  the  reve- 
lation of  her  feelings  to  Isa,  would  deny  it,  she 
was  toe  stronger  woman.  She  failed  at  the  first, 
but  overcame  at  the  last ;  while  Isa  overcame  at 
first,  but  to  fall  more  surely  and  for  ever.  The 
authoress,  no  doubt,  intended  to  contrast  Isa  with 
Mary  Irving,  and  Wearre  Duganne  with  Ganse- 
voort  Norton.  In  some  particulars  she  has  suc- 
ceeded ;  in  others,  how  she  has  failed  may  appear 
to  every  reader.  Isa's  death,  horrible  as  it  was, 
as  it  should  have  been,  after  such  a  life,  and  such 
principles  put  into  such  practice,  was  not  yet  hor- 
rible to  her.  Mary's  death  was  calm  and  peace- 
ful ;  Isa's  was  also  calm :  but  whitherward  did  the 
portal  of  death  unclose  the  way  f  To  one  it  led 
to  her  reward ;  to  the  other,  did  it  not  likewise  f 

Amid  all  the  trumpery  about "  Woman's  Rights  " 
and  the  reorganization  of  society  on  a  superior 
marital  basis,  we  can  hardly  discern  what  the  au- 
thoress would  teach  us.  Whether  it  were  better 
for  us  to  M  dissolve  the  marriage  contract,"  to  repu- 
diate all  connections  but  those  founded  on  desire, 
(there  is  no  other  word,)  or  whether  it  were  better 
that  we  should  continue  to  "  marry,  and  be  given 
in  marriage,"  is  left  almost  wholly  in  the  dark. 
Almost,  but  not  quite ;  yet  it  is  only  by  a  circuit- 
ous route  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  she 
would  have  the  marriage  relation  sacred,  modified, 
perhaps,  by  superior  facilities  for  divorce. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  rise  as  much  as  possible 
above  the  mortal  and  sensual,  to  be  as  far  as  in  us 
lies  freed  from  the  bonis  of  the  body,  and  as 
unmindful  as  we  can  he  of  earthly  influences ;  but 
if  it  is  well  to  do  as  did  Isa,  to  leave  the  pure 
love  of  a  noble,  an  intelligent,  upright  man,  for 
the  teachings  of  impurity,  for  sophistry,  and  the 
unlawful  intercourse  of  sociality,  judge  ye.  This 
was  Isa's  choice :  a  life  of  atiandonment,  yet  only 
as  to  one,  rather  than  lawful  love  for  another. 
But  we  are  getting  on  too  fast 

She  says  of  music : 

u  I  love  to  hear  the  human  heart  breasting  the 
waves  of  feeling,  and  leaping  upon  the  beach  of 
sound,  saved,  because  it  can  find  expression.  I 
think  that  in  this  world  of  misery,  none  are  so 
perfectly  miserable  as  the  voiceless ;  and  such  are 
the  more  to  be  pitied,  if  they  are  not  conscious  of 
their  deprivation." 

Such  beautiful  passages  as  this  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  this  remarkable  book.  Isa  is  a  genius ; 
her  soul  is  a  struggling,  eagle-like  soul ;  yet  it  is 
not  the  clear  sun  of  truth  that  it  seek*,  but  a 
bright  and  dazzling  meteor,  flashing  and  brilliant, 
which  she  takes,  wills  to  be  the  goal  of  her  aspira- 
tion, and  she  follows,  overtakes,  and  upon  it  rests 
her  eternity. 

What  dnpleases  most  our  ideas  of  propriety  is, 
that  evil  doing  does  not  meet  with  its  reward.  We 
look  upon  one  in  the  arms  of  death — one  who  is 
just  now  to  exchange  the  present  for  the  future — 
as  about  to  receive  their  reward ;  but  Isa,  although 
she  had  sinned— and  the  authoress  hesitates  not 
to  call  it  sin — dies  peacefully,  calmly,  with  the 
awful  word  "God"  on  her  lips;  she  is  launched 
smoothly,  and  with  love,  such  as  she  had  rejected 
and  such  as  she  had  accepted,  into  the  future.  And 
Wearre  Duganne,  he  whom  she  had  deterred  from 
his  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  whom  she 


had  loved,  then  spumed,  whose  cup  of  life  she 
had  poisoned  with  her  bitterness,  he  stood  beside 
her ;  and,  then  pressing  his  cheek  to  hers,  now  cold 
in  death,  departed  from  her  presence — for  ever- 
more. 

Miss  Chesebro'  appears  to  entertain  the  fashion- 
able idea—one  very  prevalent  since  the  days  of 
Lord  Byron  and  Mrs.  Hemans— that  persons  of 
intellect  and  genius  must  of  necessity  be  unhappy 
in  their  domestic  life.  That  they  are  sometimes 
so,  none  will  or  can  deny ;  but  that  they  are  so 
oftener  or  more  intensely  than  others  of  like  capa- 
cities, cannot  be  sustained.  Evidences  of  the  most 
conclusive  character  lead  us  to  assert,  that  artists 
of  every  kind,  that  intellectual  and  commanding 
persons,  are  as  happy  in  domestic  life  as  are 
others.  Unhappiness  does  not  follow  greatness  or 
brilliancy,  but  is  caused  by  its  own  peculiar  causes, 
which  causes  exist  wholly  separate  and  apart 
from  the  degree  or  quality  of  talent.  Talent  has 
nothing  to  do  with  congeniality;  nothing  with 
evenness  or  acerbity  of  temper;  nothing  with 
those  thousand  trifling  things  and  incidents  which 
go  so  far  toward  making  up  our  every-day  life. 
There  is  as  much  unhappiness  among  those  who 
are  not  talented  as  among  those  who  are  so ;  al- 
though the  contrary  is  often — always  asserted. 

But  in  view  of  this,  she  tells  us  that  the  union  of 
Isa  with  Stuart,  founded  as  it  was  on  other  con- 
siderations than  that  love  which  should  ever  be 
the  base  of  the  marriage  relation,  that  union  which 
was  acknowledged  by  none  save  themselves,  was 
happy  and  enduring.  It  is  singular,  while  love, 
the  influence  to  which  we  look  for  permanence  and 
strength  in  this  thing,  fails  to  prove  sufficient,  that 
something  else,  something  wholly  foreign,  although 
it  was  mental  sympathy,  should  have  been  so 
successful  Would  it  not  have  been  better,  had 
the  issue  of  this  union  been  of  that  kind  which  we 
imitators  and  followers  of  example  would  not  care 
to  have  brought  home  to  ourselves  ?  Would  not 
their  "experiment"  have  exerted  a  more  health- 
ful influence  on  public  mind,  on  the  public,  and,  as 
of  course,  on  individual  morality,  and  conse- 
quently, security,  if  the  result  had  shown  in  its 
true,  its  life-light,  the  consequences  of  this,  as  every 
other  violation  of  that  domestic  law  which  cannot 
be  violated  with  impunity  ? 

The  fault  of  the  book,  in  short,  lies  in  these 
two  things:  Isa  makes  of  her  self-will,  her  intel- 
lectual progress,  and  her  ambition,  a  threefold 
deity;  and  she  unites  herself  to  a  man  as  his 
wife,  yet  while  she  is  not  so,  and  is  happy  in  the 
union  1  We,  every-day  mortals  as  we  are,  must 
sorrow  to  see  the  bulwarks  of  our  purity  and  faith 
levelled  without  so  much  as  acknowledgment  of 
wrong.  What  we  prize  is  dear  to  us.  What  has 
protected  us  during  our  whole  lives,  what  we  have 
learned  to  love  with  every  lesson  we  have  ever 
taken,  must  not  be  discarded  without  at  least  some 
shadow  of  reason.  Perhaps  Miss  Chesebro'  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  course  of  Isa,  that  her 
choice  in  life,  was  wrong ;  but  it  is  only  by  very 
roundabout  and  unsatisfactory  reasoning  that  we 
arrive  at  this  conclusion.  That  the  book  is  beau- 
tifully and  energetically  written,  all  will  allow; 
but  of  the  influence  which  such  a  character  and  the 
contemplation  thereof  is  calculated  to  exert,  we 
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caimot  in  conscience  think  or  speak  favorably. 
Such  influence  had  better  remain  for  ever  unex- 
erted ;  such  character  for  ever  undeveloped. 


Supernal  Theology,  and  Life  in  the  Sphere*;  de- 
duced from  alleged  Spiritual  Manifestations. 
By  Owen  G.  Warun.  New- York :  Fowlers  6 
Wells.     1852. 

It  is  the  custom  to  make  fun  of  all  such  books 
as  this;  and  where  one  is  disposed  to  ridicule,  it 
must  be  confessed  they  afford  au  excellent  oppor- 
tunity. Most  people  hold  it  to  be  an  unanswer- 
able argument  against  the  reality  of  supernal 
manifestations  that  they  never  participated  in 
them,  which  is  certainly  very  unreasonable;  lor 
there  might  be  such  a  tiling  as  fire,  even  if  you 
had  never  seen  a  spark ;  or  ice,  even  if  you  had 
never  seen  frozen  water,  or  rockets  and  pin-wheels, 
even  if  you  had  never  smelt  gunpowder :  for,  to 
speak  logically,  your  ignorance  of  any  thing  is  no 
proof  against  its  existence. 

For  ourselves,  we  say  candidly,  we  know  very 
little  about  spiritual  manifestations.  The  rapping?, 
as  far  as  our  own  observation  goes,  are  very  mys- 
terious ;  and  if  they  are  nothing  but  a  trick,  they 
certainly  have  the  merit  of  being  both  clever  and 
successful. 

It  is,  however,  no  relief  to  our  skeptical  impres- 
sions that  the  "spiritual  communications"  are 
generally  of  too  vague  a  nature  to  be  readily 
comprehended ;  and  it  operates  as  a  damper  upon 
our  critical  research  that  they  are  usually  quite 
uninteresting.  The  present  volume  is  less  liable 
to  objection  on  these  points,  and  we  will  quote  a 
passage  or  two,  almost  up  to  the  style  of  Swe- 
aeoborg: 

Account  give*  bt  a  Spirit  or  mi  Sensations  after 
Death  ;  written  out  through  tok  hand  or  tub 
elder  Medium,  at  a  pew  Sittings,  as  follows: 

"After  I  became  conscious,  I  felt  like  a  person 
waking  from  a  sleep—from  some  unpleasant  dream 
to  a  reality  too  beautiful  and  exquisite  to  describe. 
I  saw  below  me  my  friends,  who  all  seemed  mourn- 
ing for  some  one;  and  upon  noticing  particularly, 
I  found  that  it  was  I  for  whom  they  were  weep- 
ing ;  and  I  thought  how  strange  it  was  that  they 
could  feel  so  badly  about  one  who  was  so  beauti- 
fully situated.  I  then  saw  around  me  many  friends 
that  I  had  lost,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
nay  seeing  them.  Not  till  then  was  I  conscious 
that  I  was  dead— that  is,  what  you  call  'dead/ 
but,  in  reality,  an  opening  into  life,  and  life  eternal 

"  The  next  thing  I  realized  was,  that  one  spirit 
in  particular  seemed  to  hover  around  me;  and 
when  I  looked  at  her  particularly,  I  found  that  it 
was  my  sister  Caroline.  She  was  so  transcend- 
ently  beautiful,  that  at  first  I  did  not  recognize 
her ;  but  she  soon  made  me  conscious  that  it  was 
she. 

"And  then  there  came  to  meet  me  another  beau- 
tiful spirit,  who  was  my  sister  Maria.  She  seemed 
to  descend  from  6ome  place  above  me,  which 
looked  as  we  see  the  sky — as  you  usually  call  it — 
looks  to  us.  She  seemed  so  happy  to  see  me,  and 
told  me  that  she  was  in  the  Third  Sphere. 

"  The  space  into  which  I  was  ushered  was  per- 


fect! v  empty ;  and  I  wis  told  thai  I  could  ha>ve  n 
it  what  I  most  desired. 

u  First,  however.  I  most  tell  you  that  it  seemed 
to  be  a  large  garden,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
flowers.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  size  of  the 
space  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  that  the 
person  is  to  stay  in  it  Mine  was  not  large,  as  I 
did  not  stay  in  it  only  when  I  wished  to  meditate 
and  pray ;  for  I  went  to  other  homes  to  be  taught 

fc  My  teachers  were  persons  who  were  appointed 
to  teach  each  spirit  as  it  enters.  The  ivst  onei 
are  called  preparatory  teachers.  Their  names  are 
alike,  but  they  are  not  brothers.  They  teach  the 
same  things.  First,  they  endeavor  to  eradicate  all 
ulse  doctrines  which  bad  been  inculcated  during 
their  sojourn  in  the  world. 

"  Tou  ask  if  they  teach  all  persona,  No,  only 
their  division — I  mean  that  part  of  the  Second 
Sphere  which  is  given  to  their  care.  Their  division 
is  called  the  seventh.  There  are  seven  divisions  to 
the  sphere.  Into  this  one  persons  go  who  are  not 
to  remain  long  in  the  Second  Sphere. 

u  I  should  now  like  to  tell  yon  about  our  meet- 
ings. Every  week  a  party  of  us  meet  together. 
It  is  a  party  of  friends  who  are  congenial,  and  who 
enjoy  themselves  as  they  most  desire.  These  par- 
ties are  called  'Affinity  Meetings.'  The  numbers 
are  generally  from  fifty  to  sixtv,  many  times  much 
less.  If  any  one  thinks  the  slightest  wrong,  he  is 
not  permitted  to  attend.  That  occurs  very  seldom 
We  devote  our  time  in  these  parties  to  musk,  and 
the  friendly  discussion  of  interesting  subjects  from 
which  we  could  be  mutually  instructed,  and  which 
would  give  food  for  thought  We  do  not  meet  for 
any  specific  purpose— only  for  our  amusement 

"  You  ask  concerning  my  studies.  They  are  so 
numerous,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  yon.  I 
will,  however,  give  you  some  few  of  the  most  pro- 
minent 

M  History  occupies  a  good  part  of  our  ttndytmt. 

"  Geology,  botany,  physiohigy,  and  other  sciences, 
from  many  books  upon  each  one  of  them,  by  differ- 
ent authors ;  and  then  we  discuss  their  respective 
merits  and  truths  at  our  society  meetings. 

"  The  books  upon  these  subjects  are  by  author! 
unknown  to  us ;  but  we  are  informed  that  they  are 
transmitted  to  us,  some  from  the  First  Celestial 
Sphere,  and  others  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  of 
our  spheres. 

u  There  are  fixed  laws,  requiring  us  to  study  a 
portion  of  each  day — say  six  hours ;  and  two  hours 
also  each  day  to  teach  those  in  other  divisions. 
After  this,  we  can  occupy  our  time  as  we  choose, 
provided  it  be  not  against  the  laws. 

"  The  penalty  for  disobedience  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  offense.  There  is  a  certain  amount  to  be 
learned  in  each  division,  and  one  is  obliged  to  re- 
main there  until  he  has  learned  it  If  he  neglects 
his  studies  one  day  without  permission,  he  must 
remain  just  one  day  longer  than  was  at  first  or- 
dained." 


The  Element*  of  Geology;  adapted  to  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Juotin  R.  Looms, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  Water- 
ville  College.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Bos- 
ton :  Gould  &  Lincoln.    1852. 
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pellattons  we  have  only  to  express  our  regret 
that  their  seal  for  our  injury  has  resulted  in 
such  alight  success.  We  intend  to  conduct 
this  journal  for  the  benefit  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  we  hope  with  profit  to  all  intelligent  and 
sound-judging  men ;  and  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  utility  of  such  a  course  will  do 
us  a  real  and  signal  service  by  persevering 
in  their  attacks.  We  have  no  apology  to 
offer  for  this  brief  statement  with  reference 
to  the  policy  of  the  Review. 

We  return  to  the  difficulties  which  ap- 
peared to  beset  the  Convention.  As  the  time 
for  the  assembling  of  that  body  drew  near, 
the  troubles  did  not  diminish.  The  peculiar 
position  of  one  of  the  candidates — a  position 
now  explained,  and  indeed  relieved  of  all  its 
embarrassment  by  the  preliminary  action  of 
the  Convention — was  the  text  on  which  a 
great  deal  of  argument  was  set  forth  by  the 
different  wings  of  the  Whig  party. 

The  opposition  to  General  Scott  w»  of  a 
nature  easily  explained.  In  his  own  vie*  it 
was  an  act  of  political  impropriety  to  give  any 
written  pledges  of  future  action  before  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  a  nomination  to  that  posi- 
tion which  should  make  action  necessary. 
With  a  reputation  for  high  and  steadfast  in- 
tegrity, for  untiring  devotion  to  his  country 
as  manifested  in  many  a  long  and  hard  cam- 
paign of  his  soldier  life,  and  with  the  pro- 
fbnndest  assurance  that  not  one  word  of  all 
that  he  had  ever  said  or  written  could  be 
quoted  to  show  that  he  was  not  keenly  and 
constantly  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  entire 
nation — with  this  reputation  and  conviction, 
he  felt  himself  as  an  individual,  under  no 
obligations  to  give  pledges  until  the  time 
should  come  when  to  give  the  pledge  and  to 
maintain  it  before  the  people  would  be  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

In  private  letters  and  in  conversation  no 
reservation  has  been  expressed  by  General 
Scott  as  to  his  views  on  national  policy,  or 
on  that  framework  of  concession  which  grew 
out  of  the  joint  labor  of  the  wisest  statesmen 
in  the  Congress  of  1850.  In  his  own  judg- 
ment, therefore,  it  was  unnecessary  to  affix 
any  further  seal  to  the  chart  on  which  was 
inscribed  his  love  for  his  country.  In  the 
event  of  his  nomination  he  foresaw  a  neces- 
sity which  did  not,  in  his  estimation,  pre- 
viously exist.  To  any  resolutions  submitted 
by  a  majority  of  the  party  ho  professed  him- 
self most  cheerfully  willing  to  subscribe.  It 
became  a  matter  of  opinion  with  him  whe- 


ther he  should  or  should  not  publish  an  ex- 
plicit profession  of  his  doctrine  previous  to 
his  nomination,  as  the  rule  by  which  his  ac- 
tions should  be  gauged  ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
opinion  it  should  be  estimated. 
Nor  was  it  argued  in  any  other  light  Those 
who  have  carefully  read  the  eloquent  debates 
— and  there  are  few  who  have  not — made  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  by  the  members  of  the 
two  disputing  Southern  parties,  of  whom 
Messrs.  Gentry  and  Stanly  may  severally  be 
taken  as  the  representatives,  will  recollect 
that  those  who  opposed  the  nomination  of 
General  Scott  opposed  him,  not  because  he 
had  ever  shown  himself  hostile  to  the  Union 
or  the  measures  of  1850,  but  simply  because, 
in  a  crisis  like  the  present  campaign,  it  was 
better  to  adopt  a  candidate  whose  soundness 
could  not  be  by  any  possibility  assailed,  than 
to  select  one  against  whom  the  arrows  of  the 
enemy  could  be  more  easily  directed.  Fur- 
ther than  this  the  argument  was  not  carried. 
The  personal  preferences  of  a  large  body  were 
with  other  candidates.  Against  such  prefer- 
ences no  one  objects,  or  has  a  right  to  object 
But  had  it  been  foreseen  before  the  Conven- 
tion that  the  resolutions  there  adopted  by  a 
triumphant  majority  would  have  been  adopt- 
ed so  easily  and  by  so  large  a  preponderance 
of  votes,  the  argument  against  General  Scott 
would  have  dwarfed  at  once  into  a  personal 
preference  for  other  candidates,  such  a  pre- 
ference as  is.  at  afty  time  capable  of  being 
merged  in  the  will  of  the  majority. 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Convention 
preliminary  to  tta  balloting  for  candidates 
did  indeed  place  thwn  all  on  a  similar  foot- 
ing. But  as  these  resolutions  did  not  abate 
personal  preferences, so  they  could  not  at  once 
remove  those  apprehtnsions  which  had  been 
so  long  suffered  to  affiliate  with  them  that 
both  seemed  to  share  the  same  texture. 
When  a  body  of  men  have  entertained  opin- 
ions for  weeks  or  months,  and  have  spent 
much  time  in  arguing  them,  they  can  by  no 
process  be  at  once  delivered  from  them.  If 
a  single  individual  cannot  change  his  opin- 
ions at  once,  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult 
for  a  consolidated  body.  There  is  a  fueling  of 
association,  of  pride  in  preserving  a  common 
bond  of  sentiment,  of  unwillingness  in  the 
case  of  each  to  yield  before  the  rest,  that 
goes  very  far  towards  perpetuating  for  a 
time  any  opinion  or  set  of  opinions  formed 
by  a  group  of  intelligent  and  conspicuous 
men. 
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But  if  our  opponents  imagine  that  the 
opposition  expressed  by  Southern  Whigs  to 
General  Scott's  nomination  before  the  Con- 
vention is  not  now  removed  by  the  removal 
of  its  cause,  they  are  most  egregiously  at 
fault,  and  are  counting  on  finding  the  weak- 
ness of  disorganization  where  they  will  find 
all  the  power  of  united  and  determined  ac- 
tion. The  resolutions  of  the  Whig  Conven- 
tion are  at  once  explicit  and  national.  The 
candidate  who  is  nominated  by  that  Con- 
vention endorses,  in  his  acceptance  of  the 
nomination,  the  entire  series  of  the  resolu- 
tions. In  coming  before  the  people,  he  only 
appears  in  the  attitude  of  a  national  candi- 
date, who  if  elected  will  swear  with  the 
iust  solemnity  of  a  Presidential  inaugura- 
tion "TO  STAND  BY  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION," and  whose  after  course  will 
manifest  the  sincerity  of  his  vow,  as  it  will 
be  consistent  with  all  his  previous  life. 

And  now,  while  on  the  subject  of  the  can- 
didate, we  wish  to  say  a  word  relative  to 
the  course  which  this  Review  has  pursued 
with  reference  to  General  Scott  We  have  not  | 
considered  ourselves  disqualified  from  having 
a  preference  in  the  matter  of  a  Presidential 
candidate.  The  roost  remote  and  insignifi- 
cant newspaper  of  the  country  is  free  to  ex- 
press its  preference,  and  generally  claims  the 
honor  of  the  Presidency  for  some  individual 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  Wa,  of  course, 
are  influenced  by  no  such  losal  prejudice, 
and  regard  principally  the  statesmanlike 
qualities  by  which  a  man  is  fitted  for  that 
high  office.  Looking  m»inh*  at  superiority 
in  these  qualifications,  we  have  an  indispu- 
table claim  to  such  a  preference  as  we  can 
express  without  disparaging  the  services  of 
others — such  a  preference  in  short  as  any 
intelligent  citizen  feels  himself  at  perfect 
liberty  to  entertain  and  freely  make  known. 

Our  first  choice  therefore  was  not  General 
Scott  Had  we  acted  from  selfish  policy, 
nothing  would  have  been  more  natural  than 
to  have  made  the  Review  a  decided  Scott 
journal,  since  its  circulation  is  very  much 
larger  in  the  States  whose  votes  were  re- 
cently cast  for  Scott  than  in  those  whose 
votes  were  cast  for  the  other  candidates. 
There  are  few  who  will  deny  that  the  chances 
of  General  Scott  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation have  all  along  been  better  than  those 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  present 
ibentof  the  Presidential  office,  bysup- 
i       i      him,  therefore,  or  by  ignoring  other 


candidates,  we  should  have  been  in  the 
right  way  to  prove  our  political  sagacity, 
and  perhaps  might  have  got  up  a  reputation 
for  President-making  that  would  not  have 
been  at  all  unflattering.  But  these  considera- 
tions were  of  no  moment  in  comparison  with, 
the  duty  which  we  felt  was  owing  to  that  man 
with  whose  name  American  greatness  will 
always  be  associated,  and  who,  we  are  proud 
to  think,  will  not  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the 
noblest  qualities  of  the  statesman  and  the 
otator  shall  command  the  admiration  of 
mankind. 

As  a  statesman  long  tried,  laborious, 
practical  and  profound ;  as  an  orator  great 
beyond  all  examples  in  American  history ; 
as  a  diplomatist  feared  by  European  mon- 
arcbs,  and  successful  in  the  most  difficult  of 
all  diplomatic  schemes;  as  an  unyielding 
and  efficient  supporter  of  the  various  mea- 
sures by  which  the  Whig  party  proposes  to 
benefit  the  nation ;  as  a  friend  to  the  emi- 
nently national  project  of  Land  Reform; 
and  as  a  zealous  and  unflinching  Whig ;  in 
fine,  as  a  man  eminently  fitted  to  guide  the 
councils  of  this  nation,  to  give  dignity  to  its 
domestic  acts  and  foreign  policy,  and  to 
hasten  us  on  the  path  to  our  high  destiny, 
our  preferences  were  naturally  in  favor  of 
Daniel  Webster.  We  represented  his  ser- 
vices in  that  light  in  which  they  deserved  to 
be  placed ;  nor  did  we  hesitate  to  say  that 
if  any  thing  can  entitle  a  citizen  to  the  nom- 
ination for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of 
his  fellows,  it  rests  first  in  that  combination 
of  statesmanlike  qualities  which  go  so  far  to 
form  the  glory  and  renown  of  Webster. 

In  being  just  to  Mr.  Webster,  we  were  just 
to  his  distinguished  competitors.  Never  before 
was  a  choice  made  to  rest  between  three  men 
so  eminent,  and  so  warmly  backed  by  the  in- 
contestable proofs  of  actual  service.  Never 
was  choice  so  delicate.  One  candidate  was 
already  in  the  Presidential  office.  Another 
was  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  acting  offi- 
cially under  his  direction.  The  other  was 
engaged  under  his  orders  as  a  General  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Each  of  the  three 
enjoyed  the  veneration  and  confidence  of 
an  influential  portion  of  the  Whig  party. 
And  never  has  there  been  a  time  when  to 
speak  well  of  one  candidate  was  to  say  so 
little  to  the  disparagement  of  the  others. 
In  suggesting,  therefore,  the  claims  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Presidency,  we 
felt  that  we  enjoyed  a  peculiar  immunity 
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from  derogating  from  his  competitors,  since 
we  felt  that  in  this  instance  it  was  easy  to 
be  just. 

It  was  with  no  blind  and  indiscriminate 
eulogy  that  we  remarked  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  Fillmore  and  Scott  We  recognized 
the  claims  of  both  to  the  warmest  affection 
of  the  Whig  party.  The  one  had  shown 
us  an  example  of  a  liberal,  firm,  and  progres- 
sive administration ;  the  other  had  rendered 
material  services  to  the  State,  second  only  to 
those  of  Washington  himself.  We  felt 
that  they  had  merited  the  rewards  they  had 
already  received,  and  were  not  undeserving 
higher  honors.  While  we  deemed  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Webster  an  act  at  once  of 
policy  end  justice,  we  argued  that  if  he  were 
set  aside  the  choice  should  fall  upon  one  of 
the  remaining  two  of  the  illustrious  group. 
In  either  case  we  saw  a  good  Whig,  a  na- 
tional man,  and  an  upright  President ;  and 
when  our  preferences  were  overruled  by  the 
majority  of  Conventional  delegates,  we  felt 
that,  however  much  the  friends  of  Messrs. 
Fillmore  and  Webster  might  endure  disap- 
pointment as  individuals,  the  great  Whig 
party  was  yet  iutact  and  harmonious,  and 
that  its  moral  and  political  strength  was  in 
no  wise  impaired  by  the  discussion  through 
which  it  had  passed. 

Our  views  might  have  assumed  a  more 
sombre  aspect,  had  we  suffered  ourselves  to 
contemplate  any  such  unwarrantable  despot- 
ism as  was  exercised  by  the  "  Democratic  " 
Convention  in  its  nomination  of  a  candidate 
desired  by  none  of  its  constiuents.  But  as  the 
Whigs  did  not  send  their  delegates  to  Balti- 
more to  nominate  a  third-rate  man  over  the 
heads  of  wiser  and  more  distinguished  candi- 
dates, so  we  had  no  fear  that  such  a  suicidal 
coarse  would  be  pursued.  The  choice  of  the 
Whig  party  lay  palpably  between  Scott, 
Webster,  and  Fillmore.  That  choice  the  dele- 
gates were  bound  to  respect  and  abide  by,  and 
we  congratulate  them  and  the  party  that  they 
have  done  so.  There  would  have  been  no 
excuse  for  them  had  they  done  otherwise. 
The  candidates  were  disfigured  by  no  false 
pretensions;  they  were  hampered  by  no  vile 
associations ;  they  were  dogged  by  no  foul 
and  blackening  history.  The  party  had  not 
proposed  them,  after  months  of  deliberation, 
and  in  the  solemn  faith  of  honest  men,  to 
have  them  promiscuously  thrown  overboard. 
The  ship  was  not  so  waterlogged  to  render 
sneh  an  act  necessary.    The  officers  were 


not  so  unworthy  that  they  must  be  swept 
from  the  decks  to  give  place  to  an  unknown 
subaltern.  The  "  unknown  man  "  game  can 
never  be  played  successfully  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  any  attempts  at  such 
shameless  imposition,  should  they  ever  take 
place,  will  be  summarily  and  effectually  put 
down.  Let  such  manoeuvring  do  for  the 
44  Democracy."  It  may  suit  their  tastes,  al- 
though time  alone  can  determine  this.  The 
prescription  is  a  bitter  one  for  them,  but  they 
may  swallow  it  But  it  will  never  do  for 
the  Whigs.  The  chances  are  infinite  against 
its  being  attempted  by  any  Whig  Conven- 
tion, nor  indeed  can  it  ever  happen  until  a 
Convention  of  Whigs  shall  come  together 
with  the  pre  determined  purpose  of  organ- 
izing defeat  for  the  party  whom  ihey  repre- 
sent. 

In  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  therefore, 
and  with  pride  and  pleasure,  speaking  for 
the  National  Whig  party,  both  of  the  North 
and  South,  do  we  accept  the  nomination  of 
Win  field  Scott  He  stands  before  us  on  a 
platform  broad  and  firm ;  the  representative 
of  principles  national  and  enduring,  untram- 
melled by  inconsistencies  or  political  wrong- 
doing, attended  by  an  unbroken  prestige  of 
success,  and  strong  in  the  confidence  of  the 
party  by  whom  he  is  supported.  Already 
has  disapointment  passed  from  the  feelings 
of  the  supporters  of  rival  candidates,  and  the 
hearty  and  universal  ratification  of  the  nom- 
ination has  aftbrded  an  unmistakable  sign 
of  that  victory  which,  already  organized, 
waits  only  the  progress  of  time  for  its  fulfil- 
ment 

We  are  aware  of  the  antipathy  mani- 
fested by  a  few  Southern  men,  formerly 
Whig*,  to  the  nomination,  and  their  deter- 
mination to  oppose  it  While  we  regret  that 
we  should  bo  obliged  to  chronicle  any  with- 
drawals from  the  Whig  party  at  any  time, 
and  for  any  cause,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
any  such  feelings  of  dismay  at  this  defection 
as  the  opposition  seem  disposed  to  ascribe 
to  us.  For,  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Toombs, 
Stephens,  and  their  more  intimate  political 
associates,  this  disaffection  is  not  of  recent 
origin.  It  has  existed  so  long  that  we  have 
became  quite  well  acquainted  with  it  We 
have  measured  it  by  itself,  by  its  precedents, 
and  by  concomitant  circumstances,  and  we 
find  in  it  little  cause  for  alarm.  We  ac- 
knowledge a  greater  degree  of  concern  in 
the  case  of  Messrs.  Gentry  and  Williams, 
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of  Tennessee,  whose  names  appear  in  a  sort 
of  codicil  to  the  document  issued  by  Messrs. 
Toombs  and  Stephens.  The  gentlemen 
from  Tennessee  do  not  intend  to  oppose 
General  Scott,  but  they  are  not  inclined  to 
support  him.  Heretofore  known  as  true  and 
leading  Whigs,  they  have  been  scared  by  a 
political  bugbear  into  a  position  full  of  per- 
plexity to  themselves,  of  gratulation  to  the 
Locofocos,  of  antagonism  to  the  sentiments 
of  their  constituents,  and  of  no  profit  to  the 
Southern  Whig  party  at  large.  We  sym- 
pathize with  these  gentlemen,  as  we  sympa- 
thize wilh  any  honest  man  who  places  him- 
self in  a  false  and  untenable  position.  We 
have  no  charity  for  the  error  itself,  but  rea- 
son teaches  us  to  be  considerate  to  its  vic- 
tims. 

Reflect,  gentlemen,  that  the  votes  of  Ten- 
nessee were  instrumental  in  nominating 
General  Scott.  Remember,  moreover,  that 
Scott  could  not  have  been  nominated  with- 
out the  help  of  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky 
or  Virginia;  and  that  the  votes  given 
him  from  the  Southern  States  were  given 
with  the  true  and  profound  conviction 
that  he  stood  above  the  sectional  atmos- 
phere with  which  his  enemies  charged  him 
with  being  nourished ;  and  that,  by  his 
announcement  in  his  letter  read  before  the 
Convention,  and  in  his  warm  acceptance  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  he  had 
removed  that  distrust  which,  in  your  Con- 
gressional speeches,  you  had  asserted  as 
prevalent  among  yonr  constituents.  The 
nomination  of  General  Scott  is  so  far  from 
being  a  Northern  measure,  that  he  could  not 
have  been  nominated  without  a  good  share 
of  Southern  votes ;  and  never  in  the  history 
of  the  nation  have  Southern  votes  in  Con- 
vention been  cast  with  so  much  deliberation, 
care,  and  forethought 

The  political  life  of  Messrs.  Gentry  and 
Williams  has  been  up  to  this  time  consistent 
and  distinguished.  They  stand  to* day  al- 
most alone  among  the  Whigs  of  Tennessee 
in  the  tenacity  with  which  they  adhere  to 
an  unhappy  prejudice ;  nor  can  we  believe 
that  this  prejudice  will  much  longer  con- 
tinue to  afflict  their  vision.  The  great  Whig 
party  at  the  North,  the  Whigs  of  Louisiana, 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
their  own  State  of  Tennessee,  are  forcing  it 
upon  their  convictions  daily  that  their  eyes 
cazi  .hrough  a  false  medium,  and  that 
••s  which    they  apprehend    are 


visionary  and  impossible.  We  feel  safe  in 
leaving  the  future  to  their  honesty,  which 
has  been  throughout  unquestioned. 

In  the  nomination  of  William  A.  Graham 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  we  recognize  a  just 
tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  purity  of  the  Ad- 
ministration ;  for,  setting  aside  the  high 
qualifications  of  the  nominee  for  the  office, 
we  see  a  principle  involved  in  his  nomina- 
tion which  we  would  have  the  party  bear  in 
mind.  In  the  earlier- days  of  this  Republic, 
when  presidential  power  and  purity  of  action 
were  synonymous  terms,  and  when  cabinets 
were  framed  with  a  jealous  eye  to  national 
honor  and  well-doing,  it  was  the  custom  to 
look  to  the  cabinet  of  one  administration  for 
the  executive,  or  the  substitute,  of  the  next. 
Our  fathers,  with  the  punctilio  of  the  old 
school,  viewed  this  as  by  no  means  an  un- 
meaning compliment  As  a  testimony  of 
confidence  and  high  respect,  it  was  held 
most  weighty  and  profound.  Are  we  not 
entitled  to  claim  a  similar  weight  for  the 
testimony  which,  in  the  present  nomina- 
tion, we  have  seen  so  explicitly  manifested? 
And  may  we  not  also  find  in  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's nomination  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  charge  of  sectionalism  urged  against  the 
Convention,  and  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
high  nationality  of  the  ground  assumed  by 
the  Whig  party  ? 

But  in  the  campaign  on  which  we  have 
now  entered,  the  contest,  with  thinking  men, 
will  be  a  contest  of  principles.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  can  make  very  small  personal 
capital  on  a  candidate  and  representative  of 
the  negative  renown  of  Franklin  Pierce. 
The  question  which  has  so  long  distracted 
our  councils,  we  may  regard  settled  by  unan- 
imous consent;  or  if  ever  hereafter  agitated, 
it  can  in  no  shape  be  made  a  party  matter. 
The  issues  of  a  past  century  cannot  be 
trumped  up  to  serve  as  rallying  cries  for  either 
party,  although  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
Democratic  Convention,  we  might  under- 
stand that  a  different  opinion  is  entertained 
by  our  opponents.  This  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  leave  open  for  national  decision. 
It  is  simply  the  duty  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, as  we  read  the  indications  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  times,  to'  place  before  the 
people  of  this  nation,  in  clear  and  unambig- 
uous terms,  what  they  intend  to  do,  what 
are  their  creeds,  their  policy,  and  their  pros- 
pective measures.  On  these  a  true  and  in- 
telligent contest  can  alone  be  waged. 
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Prom  such  a  contest  the  Democratic  party 
seem  anxious  to  hold  aloof.  With  a  te- 
merity for  which  we  can  find  no  example, 
ther  come  before  the  people  without  a  creed, 
and  without  a  man.  They  have  miserably 
parodied  the  old  game  of  1844.  Then  there 
was  a  show  of  reason  for  the  course  they 
adopted.  Now  their  action  is  but  an  un- 
broken infatuation.  They  have  put  forward 
no  inflammatory  sentiments,  such  as  "An- 
nexation "  and  the  "  whole  of  Oregon/9  and 
the  deficiency  is  fearful  and  profound.  They 
have  ousted  their  well-known  men  for  an 
image  of  straw,  who  represents  nothing,  and 
for  whom  popular  impulse  is  attempted  to 
be  roused  in  vain.  The  claims  they  put 
forward  for  the  votes  of  the  nation  sound 
more  like  the  pretensions  of  professed  men- 
dicancy than  the  demands  of  a  definite  polit- 
ical organization.  For  what  mendicancy  can 
be  more  shameless  or  complete  than  that 
which  asks  for  alms  as  a  right,  and  ignores 
the  necessity  of  acknowledgment  by  repu- 
diating all  the  obligations  of  gratitude  or 
reciprocal  service  f 

That  these  remarks  are  true  and  can  be 
readily  substantiated,  will  be  seen  from  a 
survey  of  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  at  Baltimore.  A  more 
negative  body  of  resolutions  were  never  pass- 
ed by  any  political  organization  in  this  coun- 
try. The  first  resolution  in  that  body  could 
with  propriety  be  adopted  by  either  party, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  fifth,  eighth, 
and  ninth.  The  second,  third,  and  sixth  are 
mere  negatives ;  and  the  fourth  and  seventh 
are  cowardly  evasions  of  negatives  which  the 
party  do  not  dare  to  utter.  Of  the  fossilife- 
rons  nature  of  most  of  these  resolutions,  we 
have  elsewhere  remarked.  They  are  indeed 
memorable  as  specimens  of  what  antiquarian 
research  is  able  to  accomplish.  But  we  are 
nnable  to  see  the  justice  involved  in  pro- 
pounding for  popular  acceptance,  a  creed 
which  resolves  itself  upon  examination  into 
negation  and  repudiation  of  long  since  dead 
and  buried  issues. 

Nothing  in  the  entire  series  appears  so 
contemptible  and  cowardly  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

BRne&ved,  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid 
the  Federal  Government  to  foster  one  branch  of 
industry  to  the  detriment  of  any  other,  or  to  cher- 
vil the  interest*  of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of  an- 
other portion  of  our  common  country;  that  every 
otisenand  every  section  of  the  country  has  a  right 


to  demand  and  insist  upon  an  equality  of  rights 
and  privileges,  and  to  complete  and  ample  protec- 
tion of  persons  and  property  from  domestic  vio- 
lence or  foreign  aggression." 

We  suppose  this  resolution  is  aimed  at  a 
protective  tariff,  and  we  are  confirmed  in  this 
supposition  by  the  absence  of  any  other  al- 
lusions to  tie  subject  of  a  tariff  in  the  entire 
body  of  the  resolutions. 

No  one  will  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the 
words  of  this  resolution,  and  there  is  there- 
fore a  peculiar  malignity  in  its  composition. 
It  is  simply  a  very  cunning  and  despicable 
trick,  by  which  the  tariff  Democracy  are  to 
be  deceived  as  they  were  deceived  in  1844, 
and  the  anti-tariff  Democracy  are  to  propa- 
gate their  mongrel  and  destructive  half-way 
theory  of  free  trade.  Its  ambiguous  word- 
ing, its  studied  non-committalism,  and  its 
power  of  indefinite  and  manifold  construc- 
tion, fix  us  more  firmly  in  the  belief  of  what 
we  have  so  often  avowed,  and  with  increas- 
ing definiteness  of  late  years,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  protection  is  every  day  growing 
more  popular  in  the  United  States;  and 
that  the  Locofoco  party,  while  professing  to 
believe  in  the  utility  of  free  trade,  dare  not 
recommend  it,  dare  not  embody  it  in  their 
written  creed,  and  are  even  ready  to  dis- 
avow it  wherever  such  duplicity  will  secure 
votes.  We  have  proved  this  in  the  case 
of  the  campaign  of  1844,  in  which  Pennsyl- 
vania was  earned  for  "  Polk  and  the  tariff  of 
1842,"  and  the  covert  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
tion just  quoted  amply  substantiates  it 

It  is  evident  then,  that  in  this  campaign, 
as  the  friends  of  protection  to  home  indus- 
try, and  as  adherents  to  the  doctrine  that 

"  Revenue,  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  an  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  Government,  should, 
in  time  of  peace,  be  derived  from  a  duty  on  im- 
ports, and  not  from  direct  taxation ;  and  in  laying 
such  duties,  sound  policy  requires  a  just  discrimi- 
ation,  whereby  suitable  encouragment  may  be  af- 
forded to  American  industry,  equally  to  all  classes 
and  to  all  parts  of  the  country  ; — 

as  adherents  to  this  doctrine,  we  say,  wo 
shall  be  forced  to  contend  with  a  duplicity 
and  a  meanness  almost  too  great  to  be  com- 
prehended. In  Pennsylvania,  the  Locofoco 
press  and  orators  will  assure  the  people  in 
the  most  solemn  terms,  precisely  as  they  as- 
sured their  deluded  hearers  in  1844,  that  a 
protective  tariff  is  a  measure  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Democratic  legislators,  and  one  that 
will  not  be  overlooked  in  the  event  of  tri- 
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nmph.  This  falsehood  will  be  repeated 
wherever  found  necessary,  and  we  must  ex- 
pect that  it  will  make  many  dupes.  In 
quarters  where  the  u  Democracy  "  have  ro- 
mantic ideas  touching  free  trade,  and  omin- 
ous notions  about  *'  manufacturing  monopo- 
lies/* their  ears  will  be  tickled  and  their 
apprehensions  allayed  by  a  tkitful  reading 
of  that  sentence  in  which  the  Convention 
tell  us  that         • 

"Justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal 
Government  to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to 
the  detriment  of  any  other,  or  to  cherish  the  in- 
terests of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of  another  por- 
tion of  our  common  country." 

We  warn  the  Whigs  and  that  portion  of 
the  Democratic  party  who  esteem  the  pro- 
tective policy  as  most  suitable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  industrial  resources,  to  beware 
of  this  cheat  in  time.   We  have  been  tricked 
and  imposed  on  once ;  let  us  not  be  deluded 
a  second  time.    The  artifice  is  as  cunning  as 
it  can  be  made,  but  it  is  a  shallow  artifice 
after  all,  and  a  few  plain  facts  are  only  re- 
quired to  expose  it.    Let  all  protectionist 
Democrats  be  assured  that,  in  event  of  the 
election  of  Franklin  Pierce,  no  rise  will  be 
made  in  present  tariff  duties — least  of  all, 
on  the  commodity  of  iron.    We  care  not  if 
every  Locofoco  newspaper  in  Pennsylvania 
shall  assert  that  one  fruit  of  a  Democratic 
victory  will  be  a  return  to  the  tariff  of  1842 ; 
it  would  make  no  difference  if  stump  orators 
should  canvass  the   mineral  districts  with 
pledges  to  such  a  measure,  signed  by  the 
nominees  themselves;    the  Locofoco  party 
dare  not  and  will  not  sustain  efficient  tariff 
i,  and  any  local  promises  of  such 
>rt  will  prove  a  sham  and  a  delusion, 
hatful  of  cheated  and  repentant  victims. 
•  Nor  will  they  dare  to  advocate  in  its 
kqgth  and  breadth  the  doctrine  of  free  trade. 
It  is  the  policy  of  their  leaders  to  conciliate 
file  free- trade  and   protectionist  wings   of 
the  party  by  promises  of  a  contrary  nature 
de  severally  to  each.    Therefore  neither 
ao     ine  will  be  adopted,  but  each  will  be 
ae  available  in  time  and  place.  The  free- 
r  will  be  flattered,  the  protectionist  will 
i,  and  each  will  continue  to  see  his 
asure  postponed.    It  remains  to 
lether  this  subterfuge  will  long 
flourish,  and  whether,  in  the 
paign,  it  will  make  as  many 
»  created  in  the  contest  of  1844. 


We  warn  Whigs  and  honest  Democrats  to 
beware  of  it  in  time. 

We  come  now  to  another  issue  of  the 
present  campaign  still  more  direct  and  tan- 
gible; and  one  which,  while  it  affects  the 
entire  territory  of  the  United  States,  is  full 
of  peculiar  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  and  Southwestern  States,  where 
"Democracy"  is  counting  on  its  largest 
triumphs.  We  refer  to  the  issue  between 
the  Whig  and  Locofoco  parties  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Internal  Improvements,  as  embodied 
in  the  following  resolutions,  the  first  adopted 
at  Baltimore  by  the  Whig  party,  the  latter 
by  our  opponents : 

u  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  vests  in  Con- 
gress the  power  to  open  and  repair  harbors,  and  re- 
move obstructions  from  navigable  rivers.  It  is  expe- 
dient that  Congress  should  exercise  such  power 
whenever  such  improvements  are  neceeeary  ior  the 
common  defense,  and  for  the  protection  and  facility 
of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the 
States — said  improvements  being;  in  every  in- 
stance, national  and  general  in  their  character.1* 

The  other  resolution  reads  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer 
upon  the  General  Government  the  power  to  com- 
mence and  carry  on  a  general  system  of  internal 
improvements." 

Now,  granting  that  there  is  doubt  about 
the  power  of  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
allowing,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  a  re- 
striction which  we  repudiate  as  narrow  and 
unnational  to  the  last  degree,  what  other 
motive  can  a  party  have  for  turning  doubt 
into  denial  other  than  a  confirmed  hatred 
of  all  beneficent  general  legislation  ?  Alike 
in  law  and  equity,  where  there  is  doubt  as 
to  a  measure,  its  decision  is  influenced  by  its 
utility.  By  this  rule  we  are  willing  that  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  relative  to  inter- 
nal improvements  should  be  interpreted. 
Statesmen  have  differed  about  its  interpre- 
tation as  a  technicality,  but  with  reference  to 
its  spirit  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  If,  as 
we  say,  Congress  is  entitled  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  app.opriate  money  for  general 
internal  improvements,  and  if,  as  the  Loco- 
foco party  say,  Congress  is  not  so  entitled, 
not  affirming  that  the  Constitution  fen  bids 
such  a  disposition  of  the  public  funds,  what 
arbiter  should  be  allowed  to  intervene  other 
than  a  wise  regard  for  national  interests! 
such  a  regard  as  can  only  be  manifested  by 
actual  and  tangible  operations  ? 
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To  this  arbiter  the  Whigs  are  willing  to 
appeal.  The  improvement  of  our  rivers  and 
harbors  is  desirable.  We  may  go  farther 
and  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  un- 
lets we  are  satisfied  to  endure  those  losses 
of  life  and  property  which  are  brought  about 
every  day  by  the  neglected  condition  of  our 
water  communication.  National  prudence, 
practical  philanthropy,  and  common  sense 
tell  Ha  that  there  is  no  economy  displayed  in 
withholding  appropriations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  national  water  communications. 
It  is  like  a  scant  and  sparing  distribution  of 
seed:  the  crop  is  proportionally  slender. 
There  is  a  principle  of  reciprocity  and  com- 
pensation in  all  things,  and  where  false 
economy  prevails,  there  you  will  find  a  pro- 
portionate prevalence  of  poverty.  The  far- 
mer who  defrauds  his  land,  and  the  merchant 
who  neglects  his  stock,  do  not  commit  a 
greater  mistake  than  the  nation  that  neglects 
its  own  internal  resources  and  capabilities, 
by  following  the  u  cheap  "  system  of  "  Let 

Yes,  say  the  Locofoco  party,  our  rivers 
and  harbors  are  really  in  a  very  deplorable 
condition,  and  no  one  understands  what 
should  be  done  for  them  better  than  we; 
but  it  would  be  interfering  with  "  State  sov- 
ereignties," if  Congress  should  legislate  for 
their  improvement  If  the  Western  States 
want  their  lake  shores  rendered  safer  for 
shipping,  and  their  rivers  cleared  of  snaop 
ana  made  safe  and  navigable,  let  them  do 
the  work  for  themselves,  and  pay  for  it  them- 
selves. This  philosophy  is  hard  and  blunt, 
and  very  natural  withal  to  men  who  are  not 
much  given  to  reflection ;  but  there  are  two 
reasons  why  a  long  time  must  elapse  before 
it  can  be  carried  into  practical  realization. 

The  first  is,  because  the  States  that  stand 
most  in  need  of  such  improvements  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  pay  for  them.  The  finan- 
ces of  the  Western  States,  never  wholly  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  those  who  love  regu- 
lar returns  of  7  per  cents,  will  not  now  allow 
them  to  devote  those  sums  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  internal  resources  which  are 
necessary  to  their  successful  development. 
And  yet,  were  these  resources  once  developed, 
the  wealth  of  these  States  would  be  sud- 
denly and  largely  increased.  In  connection 
with  this  may  perhaps  be  named  the  natural 
feeling  of  dislike  toward  incurring  the  total 
expense  for  beneflts  which  other  States  will 
share  in  common  with  themselves.  Internal 


improvements  would  benefit  the  Eastern  as 
well  as  the  Western  States,  not  to  as  great 
an  amount  proportionally,  but  very  much 
and  very  noticeably  ;  and  the  poorer  States 
are  not  inclined  to  enrich  their  already 
wealthy  neighbors  entirely  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

Then,  too,  in  the  second  place,  almost  in- 
superable difficulties  arise  in  the  way  of 
making  just  appraisements  between  the  ob- 
ligations of  different  States  between  which 
the  water  communication  lies.  A  river  flows 
between  two  States,  and  its  clearance  of  all 
obstacles  to  navigation  is  an  object  of  ad- 
vantage to  each,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree. 
One  State  is  larger  than  the  other,  has  more 
inhabitants,  possesses  more  or  less  tributary 
streams,  has  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  river 
shore.  In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar 
difficulties,  how  can  exact,  or  even  fair  esti- 
mates be  made  ?  And  unless  the  estimates 
are  agreeable  to  both  parties,  how  can  the 
work  ever  be  commenced  or  carried  through  f 
When  "  State  sovereignties"  shall  lose  all 
selfishness,  we  may  expect  that  these  difficul- 
ties shall  vanish,  but  not  before. 

Should  the  General  Government,  however, 
assume  the  superintendence  and  expense  of 
a  judicious  system  of  internal  improvements, 
both  these  reasons  would  be  at  once  nulli- 
fied. The  poorer  States  would  indeed  be 
forced  to  contribute,  but  they  would  feel 
that  others  were  also  aiding  to  establish  the 
general  welfare.  With  the  richer  States  it 
would  assume  the  aspect  simply  of  a  profit- 
able investment,  whose  returns  would  never 
diminish  in  value  or  fail  in  regularity. 
And  there  would  be  the  certainty  that  the 
work  would  be  done,  whereas  we  have  no 
reason  to  hope  that  if  we  leave  it  entirely  to 
the  action  of  individual  States,  it  will  be 
achieved  in  the  present  century. 

We  ask  the  most  inveterate  stickler  for 
State  sovereignties,  to  point  us  to  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  the  accomplishment  af  any 
measure  of  internal  improvement  affecting 
several  States  immediately  and  locally,  by 
separate  State  action.* 


*  We  have  sometimes  heard  it  asserted  by 
"  Democratic"  orators  that  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  Canal  affords  an  instance  of  general  internal 
improvement  carried  out  by  a  single  State,  and 
made  to  result  to  the  benefit  of  all.  Granting  the 
correctness  of  the  assumption,  it  would  amount  to 
very  little  after  all;  for  if  a  hundred  other  demands 
for  improvement  have  been  neglected,  and  but  a 
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We  take  leave  here  of  what  we  conceive 

to  be  the  two  vital  and  practical  issues  of 
the  campaign,  not,  however,  without  the 
intention  of  doing  them  full  justice  by  as 
many  expositions  sa  shall  be  hereafter  ne- 
cessary. We  intend  to  set  forth  elaborately 
and  completely  the  demands  of  our  West- 
ern lakes  and  rivers  upon  the  beneficent 
care  of  the  General  Government,  by  display- 
ing their  present  condition,  and  hy  sugg.»st- 
ing  that  state  of  improvement  to  which  in 
the  future  they  can  be  made  to  attain;  wo 
intend  to  explain,  as  in  past  time,  the  phi- 


single  one  brought  to  a  nucwsslul  c 


not  of  improvement.  It  differs  only  in  a  slight 
di.-ijri.'t!  from  the  laying  of  a  railway,  or  the  build- 
ing of  n  turnpike;  ami  Ihu  General  Government, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  do  not  ask  Con- 
gress to  vote  money  fur  our  railways,  or  canals,  or 
turnpikes.  When  we  begin  to  petition  for  inch 
appropriations,  it  will  be  time  to  introduce  tbu 
hi  it  Cuiial  as  a  counter  argument  l"  the  demand. 
What  we  ask  ia  that  the  General  Government 


which  exist  by  nature;  that  it  (bull  increase  the 
■invisibility  of  those  vast  rivets  which  drain  the 
broad  pUitu  of  the  Wesli.ro  Situles;  and  afford 
safer  harborage  mi  the  shores  of  our  (jreat  lakes. 
Intelligent  in.'ii  need  hardly  be  told  of  the  differ- 
ence between  such  measures,  and  a  measure  like 
tliat  of  constructing  a  canal  lyini;  entirely  within 
the  b.ird<reafit  single  Slate.  From  the  continual 
BMMtMaHWiil  of  the  issue,  however,  we  have 
thought  proper  to  add  this  note. 


loeophy  and  the  effects  of  a  Protective 
Tariff ;  and  to  display  from  lime  to  lime  the 
minor  questions  of  our  politics  in  the  clear 
light  of  Whig  doctrine.  We  cannot  expect 
that  all  voters  shall  examine  these  questions, 
but  that  they  will  be  studied  by  very  many 
intelligent  men  of  both  parties  in  the  ensuing 
months,  we  have  full  faith.  Were  we  also 
assured  that  a  prompt  renunciation  would 
follow  conviction  of  error,  and  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interest  would  be  equalled  by 
the  diligence  and  candor  of  the  research,  we 
should  have  no  fear  as  to  the  result  of  the 

coming  election. 

Nor  in  any  case  do  wo  allow  ourselves  to 
doubt  of  the  success  of  the  Whig  party  in 
the  present  campaign.  Wo  say  this  not 
presumptuously,  nor  as  a  party  comment 
upon  political  texts,  but  as  the  result  of  a 
profound  conviction  of  the  strength  of  onr 
cause  and  the  popularity  of  our  candidate. 
In  the  separate  materials  of  creed  and  rep- 
resentative, we  are  thoroughly  furnished. 
The  elements  of  success  ate  with  us,  and  it 
only  remains  to  use  them  wisely,  in  order 
to  the  achievement  of  a  complete  and  sig- 
nal victory.  And  while  we  believe  that  no 
shocks  can  turn  the  course  of  this  Kepublic 
from  its  high  and  noble  destiny,  we  also  be- 
lieve that  in  no  way  could  its  industrial  pro- 
gress be  more  retarded,  and  its  elements  of 
internal  wealth  kept  more  widely  apart  from 
harmonious  union,  than  by  the  triumph  of 
what  we  are  required  to  call  "  Democracy." 
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THE  DOCTOR  AND  HIS  PILLS. 


Ik  all  communities  we  find  the  Doctor,  or 
his  substitute  and  predecessor,  the  Quack : 
sooner  even  than  the  magistrate  or  the  priest ; 
as  it  is  necessary  to  live,  before  we  think  of 
living  justly  or  piously.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  common  instinct  of  human  nature  :  but 
it  is  a  curious  anomaly  of  this  same  human 
nature,  that  although  the  art  of  health,  or 
of  the  preservation  of  the  body,  is  the  first 
which  we  esteem  it  needful  to  practise,  it  is 
the  last  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  per- 
fect; the  most  civilized  communities  enter- 
taining among  them  nearly  as  gross  super- 
stitions in  regard  to  medicine  as  the  most 
barbarous. 

The  Italians  have  a  proverb,  that  "  every 
man  after  forty  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physi- 
cian." If  at  that  age  we  have  not  acquired 
a  sufficient  experience  to  meet  the  ordinary 
exigencies  of  health  and  disease,  it  must  be 
through  a  deficiency  of  common  sense.  Sen- 
sible men  past  forty,  who  have  acquired  the 
common  knowledge  of  dietetics,  and  are 
careful  to  avoid  the  causes  of  disease,  very 
illiberally  laugh  at  the  Doctor,  while  they 
are  daily  practising  his  art. 

The  Priest  and  his  promises,  the  Lawyer 
and  has  guiles  of  law,  the  Doctor  and  his 
pills,  time  out  of  mind  the  jest  of  skepti- 
cism and  the  scorn  of  sensual  prosperity, 
maintain,  nevertheless,  their  impregnable  po- 
sition in  the  fears,  the  vices,  and  the  follies 
of  humanity  ;  thriving  by  that  which  they 
deplore  and  strive  to  amend.  The  scorn 
and  ridicule  fall  upon  the  priest's  indulgence, 
the  lawyer's  dishonesty,  the  doctor's  decep- 
tion, when  they  tolerate  and  prolong  what 
it  is  their  function  to  cure ;  and  the  ridicule 
passes  over  from  the  false  professors  to  the 
profession.  It  is  required  of  the  Priest  that 
he  shall  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  morals,  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man,  and  of  the  pathology  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  nature.  The  Lawyer,  on 
Lu  part,  must  be  familiar  with  justice  in  its 
tfK-ory  and  principles,  and  must  have  a  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  all  the  duties  of  neigh- 
bur,  citizen,  partner,  executor,  subject  and 


sovereign,  servant  and  master.  The  Physi- 
cian is  no  less  responsible  for  a  true  science 
of  the  body,  in  every  condition  of  health 
and  disease ;  its  members,  and  their  func- 
tions ;  its  appetites,  and  their  laws.  Here 
then  we  find  the  first  great  and  perpetual 
cause  of  the  ridicule  that  follows  the  three 
learned  professions :  namely,  in  the  ignorance 
of  professors,  who  are  often  men  of  a  low 
order  of  intellect,  and  extremely  ill  informed* 
In  a  society  ideally  arranged,  only  the  no- 
blest intelligences,  and  the  most  judicious 
and  liberal  spirits,  would  exercise  the  legal, 
medical,  and  sacred  functions :  but  we  can- 
not refrain  from  adding,  that  in  the  same 
ideal  society  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
the  Priest  to  exhort,  the  Lawyer  to  plead,  or 
the  Physician  to  cure.  Great  and  beneficial 
discoveries  are  not  made  by  imagining  an 
ideal  or  hypothetical  society,  but  by  a  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  that  in  which  we  live 
and  play  our  part. 

My  friend  Paracelsus,  the  preserver  of 
my  life,  and  the  director  of  my  studies,  after 
achieving  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  in 
medicine,  and  placing  himself  by  the  side  of 
Hippocrates  in  the  order  of  genius;  after 
thirty  years  of  the  minutest  and  most  pa* 
tient  study  of  the  human  body,  in  health 
and  in  disease ;  after  acquiring  an  unequalled 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  plants  and 
minerals,  in  their  effects  upon  the  living  or- 
ganization ;  after  separating  from  the  enor- 
mous literature  of  medicine  in  all  languages 
every  consistent  theory  and  well  established 
fact,  and  reducing  this  mountain  of  mat- 
ter within  the  compass  of  a  five  years'  course: 
Paracelsus,  after  these  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  a  life  given  to  his  art ;  Paracelsus, 
I  say,  the  most  learned,  the  most  daring,  and 
the  most  successful  of  practitioners,  who  has 
repeatedly  verified  the  miracle  of  resuscita- 
tion ;  who  gave  to  me,  and  to  thousands  of 
others,  a  sound  and  happy  frame  of  body 
in  exchange  for  a  racked  and  broken  consti- 
tution; the  learned,  the  skilful,  the  all- 
knowing,  the  almost  inspired  Paracelsus 
wastes  the  remnant  of  his  days  in  a  coun- 
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try  village,  obscure  and  almost  unknown ; 
while  hundreds  of  inferior  minds,  catching, 
some  one  and  some  another  idea  from  the 
inexhaustible  treasure  of  his  knowledge, 
have  raised  themselves  to  competence,  and 
even  to  fame.  Yet  is  there  nothing  silly, 
sentimental,  or  inefficient  about  my  venera- 
ble friend.  In  all  respects,  Paracelsus  is  a 
man  ;  of  a  large  frame,  and  a  commanding 
presence ;  the  best  of  fathers  and  of  hus- 
bands ;  a  kind  neighbor  and  a  good  citizen ; 
of  liberal  feelings  and  true  integrity ;  inca- 
pable of  falsehood  or  dissimulation ;  true  to 
his  friends.  It  is,  nevertheless,  impossible  for 
such  a  man  to  become  either  popular  or 
powerful ;  for  the  Art  of  Medicine,  like  the 
sister  Arts  of  religious  instruction  and  of 
legal  suasion,  has  two  sides,  two  faces,  two 
minds ;  is  an  art  spiritual  as  well  as  practi- 
cal, and  must  be  pursued  with  the  cunning 
of  a  diplomatist  as  well  as  with  the  art  and 
science  of  an  accomplished  savan.  The 
Doctor  will  of  necessity  adopt  a  school  or 
party,  as  well  in  medicine  as  in  politics 
and  religion.  Not  that  a  genuine  savan 
can  by  any  possibility  be  a  sectarian,  but 
only  because  one  side  appears  to  him  to  ap- 
proach nearer  the  truth,  or  at  least  to  give 
larger  freedom  of  reform  and  advancement, 
than  another.  To  be  of  a  certain  party  and 
to  have  friends  and  followers,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  in  to  a  certain  routine,  adopt  an  es- 
tablished phraseology,  and  even  to  prescribe 
certain  medicines,  as  often  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  soothe  the  prejudices  of  the  ig- 
norant ;  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  world  ex- 
cept the  truly  learned.  The  practitioner 
from  Paris  must  not  fail  occasionally  to  let 
blood,  but  he  will  be  careful  to  select  those 
only  who  are  quite  able  to  bear  it  The 
prejudice  in  favor  of  letting  blood  may  pos- 
sibly draw  him  a  good  practice,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  injury  he  inflicts  is 
but  slight  In  the  country  it  is  good  to  tie 
a  bundle  of  herbs  about  a  cut  finger  or  a 
broken  head :  it  insures  the  good-will  of  the 
old  women,  and  does  very  little  harm  to  the 
patient ;  sometimes  none  whatever.  To  the 
German  practitioner,  on  the  other  hand, 
minute  grains  of  sugar  are  indispensable. 
These  require  also  to  be  carried  in  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  medicine  case,  provided  with 
small  glass  vials,  delicately  labelled.  A 
beautiful  case,  skilfully  labelled  with  the 
names  of  powerful  poisons,  and  stocked 
with  small  grains  of  very  white  sugar,  has 


been  known  to  secure  a  business  to  its  owner 
of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  a  year.  The 
ignorant  multitude,  that  is  to  say  the  entire 
community,  attribute  the  great  popularity 
and  success  of  Dr.  Sugartongue  to  his  little1 
pills ;  while  the  Doctor  himself  very  justly 
assigns  it  to  an  agreeable  and  flattering 
manner,  which  is  native  to  him.  Of  medi- 
cine as  an  art  he  is  profoundly  ignorant 
When  called  to  make  a  first  visit — and  it 
is  a  part  of  his  secret  that  be  sees  only  the 
rich — this  master  of  medical  diplomacy, 
under  cover  of  a  minute  examination  of 
symptoms,  makes  himself  acquainted  with 
every  trait  of  his  patient's  character,  and  in- 
cludes under  the  general  head  of  medical 
information,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
domestic  troubles  and  weaknesses  of  the 
patient  and  the  family.  Dr.  Sugartongue 
becomes  the  confidant  of  his  patient :  he  is 
indispensable  to  his  or  her  —  especially 
"  her  "  —  physical  as  well  as  mental 
comfort  His  practice  lies  chiefly  among 
wealthy  females,  who  are  seldom  danger- 
ously ill,  but  always  ailing.  Hence  he  soon 
acquires  wealth  at  a  very  moderate  sacrifice 
of  human  life.  Sugartongue,  though  an 
arrant  knave,  is  a  comparatively  harmless 
impostor. 

Very  different  is  the  art  and  manner  of 
the  illustrious  and  destructive  Slasher,  whose 
reputation  turns  upon  the  speed  and  neat- 
ness of  his  celebrated  and  frequent  hip- 
joint  amputations.  The  jolly  surgeon  is 
brusque  and  hardy,  with  a  half  civic,  half 
military  air.  Gay  in  his  dress  and  equip- 
age, he  takes  the  town  openly  by  storm,  by 
coup  de  mam,  while  Sugartongue  enters  by 
slow  approaches.  The  two  are  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  art  they  are  called  to  practise, 
the  art  of  healing  and  preserving;  both  are 
successful,  on  the  other  hand,  in  medical 
diplomacy ;  and  both  are  consequently  rich, 
fashionable,  and  famous.  The  cases  of 
Slasher  conclude  invariably  in  the  guillotin- 
ing of  a  member ;  those  of  Sugartongue  in  a 
brisk  operation  of  henbane  or  aconite.  Poi- 
sons have  their  antidotes ;  members  removed 
cannot  be  restored  ;  and  the  career  of  Sugar- 
tongue is  consequently  far  less  fatal  than 
that  of  the  illustrious  Slasher.  We  prefer 
the  quack  to  the  butcher,  the  beautiful  cases 
of  sugar  pills  to  the  equally  beautiful  and 
more  radiant  cases  of  Chevalier's  leg,  arm, 
and  breast-guillotining  knives.  It  is  more 
agreeable,  though  less  brilliant  and  fashion- 
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able,  to  die  gradually  of  henbane  and  flat- 
toy,  than  to  spout  away  one's  existence  in 
two  minutes  by  a  fountain  of  bright  arterial 
blood.  Sugartongue  is  careful  of  his  pa- 
tients, and  sets  as  high  a  value  upon  their 
lives  as  if  he  were  a  stockholder  in  a  com- 
pany of  life  insurance.  If  they  must  die, — 
and  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  lose  a 
few,  in  order  to  give  a  serious  turn  to  his 
reputation, — he  wishes  them  to  die  very 
slowly,  in  order  that  the  number  of  his 


Slasher,  on  the  contrary,  values 
only  their  limbs,  which  he  carries  away  in 
triumph  to  his  museum.  The  fees  of  the 
daring  butcher  come  to  him  at  once,  are 
quickly  earned,  and  usually  larger  as  the 
probability  of  death  is  stronger.  By  a 
great  deal  of  minute  observation  and  expe- 
rience, there  is  a  chance  that  Sugartongue 
may  at  length  become  a  physician ;  but  for 
Slasher  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance ; 
his  ignorance  is  profound  and  hopeless. 
Admirable  anatomist,  there  is  not  a  fibre  of 
the  hitman  body  with  which  Slasher  is  not 
familiar.  To  Sugartongue,  on  the  other 
hand,  nature  has  laid  open  all  the  forms  of 
human  weakness,  and  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  him  not  to  acquire  a  certain  amount 
of  valuable  knowledge,  and  a  certain  skill 
in  meeting  and  palliating  the  symptoms  of 
disease.  These  advantages  he  converts  ha- 
bitually to  his  own  and  not  to  the  benefit 
of  his  patients,  while  the  anatomical  knowl- 
edge of  Slasher  only  enables  him  to  cut 
with  certainty  and  speed,  or  to  exhibit  be- 
fore the  ignorant 

The  feelings  of  disgust  and  sorrow  excited 
by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  character, 
and  the  folly  of  those  who  respect  him,  are 
quickly  forgotten  when  we  remember  the 
excellent  and  judicious  Celsus,  our  friend 
and  our  physician,  in  whose  hands  we  con- 
fidently place  a  life  dearer  to  us  even  than 
our  own.    In  the  mind  of  Celsus  are  united 
the  two  characters  of  man  of  sense  and 
learned  practitioner.    Always  in  advance  of 
his  day,  be  is  nevertheless  prudent  enough 
to  hide  his  new  and  unpopular  acquisitions, 
and  while  he  seems  to  humor,  gradually 
undermines  and  sets  aside  the  vulgar  and 
mischievous  prejudices  of  his  patient*.    His 
grave  and  quiet,  but  cheerful  address,  is 
equally  acceptable  to  men  and  women ;  his 
compassionate  soul  has  acquired  no  hardness 
or  brutality  from  incessant  contact  with  mis- 


ery and  pain.  Yet  Celsus  is  no  sentimen- 
talist He  maintains  always  the  even  bal- 
ance of  his  mind,  and  exhibits  keen  obser- 
vation and  humor  in  disturbing  situations. 
By  the  exercise  of  discretion,  shrewdness, 
and  tact,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world, 
Celsus  has  attained  all  the  popularity  and 
success  that  others  gain  by  delusion  and 
fashionable  quackery.  Professedly  of  the 
established  school,  he  seizes  all  the  solid  and 
valuable  improvements  of  the  new.    The 


visits  may  enlarge  the  volume  of  his  in-  partial    successes    and   reputed  wonderful 

cures  of  a  new  sect,  or  a  new  nostrum,  pro- 
voke his  inquiries.  If  any  thing  of  impor- 
tance has  been  discovered,  he  appropriates 
and  employs  it  in  its  proper  place  and  time ; 
if  nothing  appears  but  a  deception,  he  extin- 
guishes the  new-born  folly  with  a  gentle  but 
irresistible  ridicule. 

The  conversation  of  my  friend  is  profound 
and  enlightening.  He  is  one  of  those  phy- 
sicians who  consider  that  the  intention  of 
their  art  is  to  prevent  and  cure  disease,  not 
to  deceive  or  rob  the  patient ;  that  the  life 
of  every  person  who  comes  to  him  for  advice 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  his  power;  and  that 
he  is  as  truly  responsible  for  that  life  as  if 
the  penalty  of  death  were  suspended  over 
him,  should  he  ignorantly  or  negligently  de- 
stroy it  He  is  therefore  thoughtful  and 
collected,  when  called  to  advise,  or  to  attend 
the  bedside,  as  if  fully  conscious  ot  the  im- 
portance of  his  function. 

Approaching  now  the  middfe  term  of  life, 
his  powers  of  observation  perfected  by  many 
years  of  study  and  experience,  a  savan  among 
the  scientific,  but  with  his  patients  a  phy- 
sician only,  or  a  friend,  Ce^us  realizes  to  our 
view,  though  a  living  mjwi,  almost  the  ideal  of 
a  Doctor.  He  is  not  1*8  ready  to  communi- 
cate the  riches  of  nis  knowledge  than  the 
benefit  of  his  skiV;  nor  do  I  know  a  more  en- 
lightening conversation  than  his,  on  the  gen- 
eral topic  or  the  special  departments  of  med- 
icine.   Speak  to  him  of  a  sect,  or  of  a  nos- 
trum, *nd  ask  whether  he  believes  in  it,  he 
will  perhaps  tell  you  that  the  art  of  medicine 
is  rot  acquired  by  belief,  but  by  experience* 
"  When  I  was  a  student  at  the  University," 
said  he,  one  evening,  to  me,  (i  I  fancied  I 
should  become  an  excellent  practitioner  by 
knowing  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  the 
characteristics  of  diseases.    The  nature  and 
properties  of  mineral  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, in  their  effects  upon  the  human 
body,  seemed  to  me  a  very  uninteresting.. 
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and  inferior  study;  but  when  I  began  to 
practise  upon  living  bodies,  I  discovered  that 
the  effects  of  medicines  were  as  regular  and 
certain  as  the  effects  of  fire  or  of  food,  and 
that  all  my  anatomy  and  study  of  disease 
was  a  mere  preparation  for  that  of  the  effects 
of  medicines.  I  have  the  reputation  of  giving 
but  little  medicine,  following  what  is  called 
a  *  safe  practice ;'  and  the  reason  is,  I  waste 
nothing  upon  experiment.  The  stomach  of 
my  patients  is  not  crowded  with  a  farrago 
of  contradictory  substances,  each  nullifying 
the  other,  as  the  custom  now  is.  You  will 
never  have  faith  in  the  art  of  medicine  until 
you  witness  the  certainty  and  regularity  with 
which  medicines  do  their  work." 

44  That,"  said  I,  "  is  precisely  what  we  are 
told  by  the  Horaoeopathists,  as  they  style 
themselves.  By  your  language  I  have  often 
suspected  you  entertained  many  of  their 
opinions." 

I  observed  a  smile  upon  the  countenance 
of  Celsus  when  I  made  this  remark,  but  he 
replied  with  great  seriousness.  "  I  would  not 
have  you  think,"  said  he,  "  that  I  adhere  to 
the  sect  of  Homceopathists ;  not  that  they 
are  totally  devoid  of  sense,  as  a  sect,  but 
that  they  have  based  the  entire  practice  of 
medicine,  the  art  of  palliating  and  curing 
disease,  upon  hypothesis." 

You  mean,  I  suppose,  their  ridiculous 
timilia  simMbus,  which  has  been  in  every 
body's  mouth  these  ten  years. 

44  Yes ;  that,  and  the  triturations  and  in- 
finitesimal doses,  besides  the  vast  number  of 
minute  symptoms  vhich  are  laid  down  in 
their  books,  to  follow  tt»e  action  of  particular 
medicines.  I  havt  good  reason  to  remem- 
ber them,  as  by  meMis  of  them  I  was  de- 
prived for  several  yean*  of  a  profitable  prac- 
tice, and  compelled  finafiy  to  grapple  with 
the  humbug  and  use  it." 

You  a  Homceopathist  ? 

44  Even  so.  I  procured  one  of  the  magic 
pill  cases,  filled  the  little  vials,  some  with 
sugar  pills,  and  others  with  potent  remedies, 
prepared  also  in  sugar ;  and  I  am  reafly  to 
admit  that  powerful  poisons  done  up  in  sugar 
pills  are  much  easier  and  more  agreeable  to 
exhibit  than  the  vast  and  nauseous  draughts 
and  boluses  of  the  old  school." 

And  did  you  talk  about  similia  simil- 
tow*,  and  the  triturations,  and  the  infinitesi- 
mal doses? 

"Oh  no;  but  I  listened  while  my  patients 
-*hich  you  know  k  the  same  thing. 


They  were  satisfied  with  that,  and  I  got 
along  charmingly ;  giving  them  meanwhile 
just  what  medicines  might  he  necessary,  un- 
der various  names,  and  producing  all  the 
nervous  symptoms  by  directing  my  patients 
to  watch  for  them.  Tell  a  nervous  young 
woman  that  certain  sensations  will  occur  to 
her,  at  a  certain  hour,  after  taking  certain 
pills  of  the  fourth  trituration,  with  a  hard 
name,  and  she  will  experience  those  symp- 
toms. But  this  will  happen  only  for  a  lew 
times,  and  to  a  certain  class  of  patients,  the 
same  in  all  probability  that  are  subject  to 
the  mesmeric  influence.  People  who  are 
4  seriously  ill,'  as  we  say,  require  to  have 
their  attention  directed  upon  other  matters, 
and  to  think  as  little  as  possible  about  their 
disease." 

Do  you  mean  then  to  say,  that  the  ho- 
moeopathic doctrine  of  symptoms,  and  the 
effects  of  medicine,  is  purely  a  deception  I 

44  No,  I  mean  to  say  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Every  substance  that  acts  upon  the  nervous 
system  when  placed  in  contact  witty  the 
body,  and  there  are  few  which  do  not,  pro- 
duces certain  symptoms.  The  nervous  sen- 
sations which  follow  doses  of  opium  are 
different  from  those  occasioned  by  conium 
or  brucca  ;  but  if  the  body  is  in  health,  the 
symptoms  and  sensations  will  follow  each 
other  in  the  same  order  and  at  very  nearly 
the  same  intervals  of  time ;  differing  in  du- 
ration, in  some  measure,  with  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  patient."  * 

What,  for  example,  are  the  symptoms  of 
brucca? 

"  Ah !  do  you  ask  for  a  dissertation  on 
the  narcotics  ?  I  forewarn  you  it  is  a  vast 
subject,  and  the  physician  who  understands 
it  has  mastered  one  third  of  the  art  of  med- 
icine. 

Of  the  "  science,"  you  mean  to  say. 

44  No,  indeed ;  there  is  no  science,  only  an 
art  of  medicine.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  narcotics,  not  of  chemical  theo- 
ries. When  you  are  able  to  form  a  theory 
you  have  a  science;  but  in  studying  the 
effects  of  medicines  we  have  nothing  but 
facts,  and  no  available  theory.  We  know 
that  morphine,  for  example,  in  certain  doses, 
produces  certain  regular  effects,  rising  one 
above  inother,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  end- 
ing in  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  respiration, 
necessarily  followed  by  death :  but  we  have 
no  scientific  theory  of  the  causes  of  these 
effects ;  we  cab  only  trace  them  and  describe 
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them,  as  tbe  naturalists  describe  the  actions 
and  habits  of  an  animal,  or  the  regular  erup- 
tions of  a  volcano." 

Well,  that  is  what  /  mean  by  "  scienti- 
Jte" 

u  Very  good ;  we  shall  not  quarrel  then 
about  words,  as  men  commonly  do  when 
they  are  ignorant  of  things." 

Return  with  me  to  the  point  we  sorted 
from:  What  is  meant  by  similia  simili- 
bust 

44 1  cannot  tell  you,"  replied  Oelws, "  what 
others  may  mean  by  it,  but  I  wiK  try  to  give 
yoo  the  only  idea  I  have  been  able  to  attain 
of  its  meaning.  You,  who  are  at  this  mo- 
ment seated  in  my  libiary,  with  six  thousand 
volumes  of  medics?  works  in  all  languages 
about  you,  might  think  it  an  agreeable  re- 
creation from  now  until  midnight,  that  is, 
three  hours,  to  search  up  opinions  on  the 
meaning  of  similia  simiiibus.  Let  us  not 
leave  our  arm-chairs  or  lay  down  our  cigars. 
Vo ;  you  need  not  ring  for  the  boy,  unless 
it  be  for  that  sherry  you  are  so  much  enam- 
ored with,  which  is  very  much  at  your  ser- 
vice. 

"You  will  find  the  rule,"  said  Celsus, 
rising  and  touching  the  bell,  u  of  similia  si- 
milioas  recognised  by  the  alchemical  physi- 
cians of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is 
nothing  new,  you  know,  in  medicine,  except 
the  modern  chemical  preparation  of  reme- 
dies, and  the  introduction  of  a  few  drugs 
and  poisons  from  South  America.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  great  remedies,  as  we  may  call 
them,  the  principal  narcotics,  sedatives,  pur- 
gatives, styptics,  laxatives,  irritants,  emol- 
lients, cW,  is  doubtless  coeval  with  the  py- 
ramids. Antimony  is  said  to  be  a  discovery 
of  a  monk  in  the  middle  ages.  Arsenic  is 
a  very  ancient  medicine  in  Asia.  We  hear 
of  calomel  first  in  Italy,  three  or  four  cen- 
turies since,  but  it  does  not  differ  in  its  ef- 
fects from  the  black  oxide  of  mercury,  which 
must  have  been  known  as  a  medicine  to  the 
early  alchemists." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered,  and 
Celsus  called  for  several  kinds  of  wine  which  f 
he  insisted  I  should  taste,  giving  a  half-hu- 
morous, half-scientific  history  of  each  ;  £r 
in  these  matters,  though  no  bibber  himself, 
he  was  not  only  profound  as  to  tastes  and 
qualities,  but  learned  and  communicative  in 
the  art  and  history  of  wine-making.  In 
fact,  we  had  very  nearly  forgotten  similia 
simUibus,  when  I  recalled  it  by  asking,  in 


jest,  whether  a  man  dying  of  a  surfeit  of 
wine  should  be  Baved  by  being  made  to 
drink  again,  as  if  that  were  a  singular  com- 
ment o*  similia  simiiibus  ;  but  Celsus  as- 
sured me  it  was  by  no  means  an  unnatural 
remedy. 

"  The  first  effect,"  said  he,  u  of  a  dose  of 
any  vinous  or  alcoholic  stimulant,  is  to  excite 
a'  powerful  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  to  heighten  the  general  activity  of  the 
respiratory  system.  One  of  its  last  and  fatal 
effects  is  to  paralyze  that  system,  as  we  say, 
by  narcosis,  or  poisoning  by  narcotics.  If 
you  have  a  patient  dying  of  the  last  effects 
of  laudanum  or  alcohol,  you  may  revive  him 
and  gain  time  for  a  natural  reaction  by  ano- 
ther dose,  which  will  counteract  the  narcosis 
by  exhilaration." 

And  this,  said  I,  is  one  example  of  their 
mysterious  similia  simiiibus  t 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  could  give  you 
many  others.  Quinine,  for  example,  the 
chemical  extract  of  Jesuit's  bark,  the  es- 
tablished remedy  for  marsh  fevers,  when 
given  to  a  man  in  health,  in  great  doses, 
produces  at  first  a  slight  paleness  and  a 
chill,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  powerful  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries,  mistaken  by 
the  ignorant  for  fever.  Now  during  the  cold 
stage  of  a  marsh  fever,  the  smaller  blood- 
vessels of  the  skin  are  contracted  and 
bloodless,  while  during  the  hot  or  febrile 
stage  they  are  feebly  relaxed  and  full  of 
blood,  but  without  the  requiw'ce  vital  energy. 
Give  your  patient  an  adequate  dose  of 
quinine,  both  these  conditions  will  be  obvi- 
ated by  a  sudden  uud  powerful  excitement 
of  the  arterial  sjstem,  and  ten  to  one,  the 
symptoms  will  not  return." 

Can  you  t&ink  of  any  other  examples  of 
our  rule ! 

"  I  can  give  you  an  hundred.  By  the  rule 
of  similia  simiiibus  we  mean  that  when  we 
know  tiw  symptoms  of  our  patient,  we  must 
give  aim  a  medicine  that  produces  the  same 
synptoms  given  to  a  person  in  health.  Is 
n#t  that  it  P 

I  assented, 

"  Well,  then,"  he  continued,  u  that  is  a 
refinement  upon  the  old  and  vicious  notion, 
that  medicine  by  one  disease  drives  out  ano- 
ther ;  the  disease  of  iodine  driving  out  the 
disease  of  scrofula;  the  disease  of  quinine 
expelling  the  marsh  ague;  in  a  word,  that 
in  medication  we  exclude  a  worse  evil  by 
introducing  a  less.    Nothing,  however,  can 
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be  more  erroneous  than  such  an  opinion, 
unless  it  be  the  idea  that  medicine*  produce 
the  symptoms  of  disease,  when  th«y  produce 
medicinal  and  not  poisonous  effect  All 
substances  of  whatever  name,  on  pacing 
through  the  body,  are  either  converted  into 
food,  or  they  produce  effects  which  we  c&U 
medicinal.  Those  only  become  food  which 
are  already  organized,  such  as  the  flesh  of 
animals  and  the  parenchyma  of  plants.  If 
the  vital  powers  are  able  to  subdue  and 
change  the  nature  of  substances,  they  are 
nutritious ;  if  not,  they  are  medicinal,  though 
in  various  degrees.    Instead  of  being  acted 

rn,  they  react,  and,  suffering  no  sensible 
ages  themselves,  produce  remarkable  ef- 
fects by  simple  contact  with  the  interior  or 
even  the  exterior  of  the  body.  These 
changes  do  not  resemble  those  induced  by 
chemical  corrosion.  If  a  hot  iron  is  applied 
to  the  skin,  or  a  dose  of  strong  acid  to  the 
stomach,  changes  of  a  chemical  nature  are 
effected.  The  skin  itself,  or  the  surface  of 
the  stomach,  is  destroyed.  But  this  is  cor- 
rosion, cautery,  chemical  poisoning,  any 
thing  you  will,  but  not  medication." 

But  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
all  substances  introduced  into  the  body  are 
medicinal ! 

"  They  are  so,  not  only  when  applied  to 
the  interior,  but,  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  ex- 
terior of  the  body  :  in  a  word,  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  skv^  or  mucous  membrane.  Cal- 
omel, tobacco,  uilphur,  and  various  other 
substances,  undergoing  no  change  them- 
selves, produce  extraordinary  effects  when 
applied  over  the  surface  Qf  the  body." 

Enormous  then  must  be  the  labor  of  the 
physician  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  all  known  substances  upon  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  the  hun*an  body,  in 
every  condition  of  disease. 

"Indeed,  an  impossible  labor,*  replied 
Celsus, "  were  it  not  for  the  accumulation 
of  knowledge  in  books.  The  study  of  a 
tingle  narcotic  or  sedative  would  b*  the 
work  of  a  lifetime.  In  fact,  the  majority  -tf 
practitioners  have  only  a  limited  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  three  or  four  niediciues,  and 
tome,  like  Surgeon  Slasher,  of  only  two, 
which  they  administer  on  alternate  days.** 

But  if  the  properties  of  remedies  are  of 
•o  great  importance  to  be  known — and  by 
your  accouut  one  would  thiuk  almost  the 
entire  art  of  medicine  consists  in  this  know- 
ledge— why  have  not  treatises  been  composed 


which  present,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  that 
is  known  upon  the  subject! 

"You  have  asked  an  unwise  question. 
Tou  might  as  well  have  asked  me   why 
there  is  not  a  complete  and  perfect  art  of 
medicine  in  which  all  agree,  instead  of  a 
number  of  schools  denouncing  and  ridiculing 
**reh  the  practice  of  the  other.     It  is  pre- 
cisely because  we  have  no  treatise  in  which 
facte  aloi*  are  given  and  properly  arranged, 
that  w*  have  no  school  of  medical  art,  but 
only  a  number  of  contending  factions.    If 
the  properties  of  medicines  were  thoroughly 
known,  that  kapwledg*  alone,  aided  by  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  anatomy  and 
physiology,  would  suffice  for  the  practition- 
er.   At  present  we  have  men  who  can  de- 
scribe to  us  the  condition  of  our  lungs ;  who 
can  locate  an  abscess,  diagnose  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  remotest  interior  organ  of  the 
body,  but  hardly  any  who  can  prescribe  the 
medicine  that  will   meet  the   symptoms. 
When  it  comes  to  a  prescription,  the  most 
intelligent  diagnostician  is  no  better  than  an 
empiric.    You  ask  why  this  is  so!     I  can 
only  say,  as  before,  that  the  properties  of 
remedies  are  as  little  known  among  our- 
selves, for  the  most  part,  as  were  the  proper- 
ties of  acids  and  alcalies  thirty  years  ago. 
You  will  hear  now  and  then  of  a  physician 
who  rarely  loses  a  patient,  although  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  extensive  practice.    This 
physician  will  be  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  his  pedantic  attainments ;  or  rather,  I 
should  have  said,  he  will  make  but  a  very 
moderate  display  of  them  in  public    Follow 
and  observe  him.    You  will  find  that  even 
when  he  cannot  give  a  name  to  the  disease, 
he  will  not  fail  to  subdue  its  manifestations. 
Familiar  with  every  power  of  medicine,  there 
is  no  kind  of  diseased  action,  whether  affect- 
ing a  particular  organ  or  the  entire  system, 
to  which  ho  will  not  apply  an  immediate 
counteraction,  not  by  weakening,  exhausting 
and  irritating — in  other  words,  not  by  poison- 
ing his  patient,  but  by  heightening  the  ac- 
tivity of  natural  functions,  of  the  nerves, 
brain,  arteries,  the  secretory  and  muscular 
systems,  and,  in  general,  whatever  power  it 
may  be  necessary  to  excite  against  the  gen- 
eral or  local  weakness  of  disease.    We  near 
a  greal  deal  said,  in  this  age  of  long  words, 
of    the   'recuperative  energy  of   nature,' 
This  practitioner  understands  that  the  secret 
of  medication  is  to  excite  the  so-called  *  re- 
cuperative energy ;'  in  other  words,  to  draw 
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upon  the  reserved  forces  of  the  system,  and 
compel  them  to  enlist  at  once,  and  in  great 
force,  in  favor  of  the  succumbing  organ.  Lot 
me  give  yon  an  example :  A  fit  of  anger 
will  subdue  an  ague  or  dissipate  a  catarrh. 
Anger  excites  the  brain,  which,  in  its  turn, 
produces  a  violent  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  more  violent  even  than  the  excite- 
ment of  alcohol  or  quinine.  This  reserved 
power  we  call  the  recuperative  energy, 
stored  up  in  the  brain  and  in  the  nervous 
system.  The  hot  arterial  blood,  rushing 
through  the  diseased  tissues,  restores  them 
quickly  to  a  healthy  condition.  And  now 
we  are  at  leisure  to  theorize.  But  first  let 
us  cure  the  patient.  We  may  theorize 
when  we  have  accomplished  the  cure,  and 
no  one  will  quarrel  with  us  for  doing  so." 

What  then  shall  we  do  with  similiasimi- 
libusf 

u  Let  it  go,"  said  Celsus,  "  with  the  tritu- 
rations and  other  alchemical  trash  of  the 
dark  ages,  whence  it  came  down  to  us." 

The  triturations  and  the  infinitesimal 
doses  are  nevertheless  well  supported  by 
some  very  excellent  reasonings.  How,  for 
example,  do  yon  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  odor  of  certain  flowers  will  excite  a  ca- 
tarrh f  The  quantity  of  the  odor  is  intinites- 
imally  small,  yet  the  effect  is  violent  enough. 
The  odor  of  camphor  relieves  a  fainting  per- 
son. The  smell  of  cheese  throws  some  into 
convulsions. 

"  Here,"  said  my  friend, "  I  find  you  con- 
fusing together  what  nature  has  separated. ! 
The  causes  of  disease  are  two  fold :  those 
which  predispose,  and  those  which  excite  or 
call  into  action.  Predisposing  causes  are 
all  the  influences  which  disturb  the  natural 
and  healthy  balance  of  the  system  ;  irregu- 
larities of  diet,  exercise,  mental  disturbances 
long  continued,  epidemic  or  endemic  influ- 
ences in  the  air,  and  still  more  in  the  soil 
and  water;  the  injurious  effluvia  of  cities, 
inherited  weaknesses,  such  as  are  nearly  all 
organic  diseases. 

41  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  is 
predisposed  to  recover,  the  slightest  circum- 
stance will  produce  a  wonderful  change  of 
symptoms.  A  rose,  a  ray  of  sunlight,  an 
agreeable  odor,  the  conversation  of  a  person 
much  loved,  a  piece  of  good  news,  a  fit  of 
anger  or  of  impatience,  will  suddenly  raise 
the  sick  man  from  his  bed  and  send  him 
abroad,  forgetful  of  his  illness.  Let  us  be 
careful  then  not  to  confound  the  internal  and 
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powerful  causes  of  disease  or  of  health  with 
those  nervous  accidents  which  set  the  heavy 
machinery  of  the  system  in  motion,  as  by 
the  casual  lifting  of  a  bolt,  or  the  detach- 
ment of  a  spring." 

A  powerful  internal  cause,  affecting  the 
entire  system  with  disease,  requires  power- 
ful remedies,  and  in  large  quantities  and  for 
a  considerable  time,  to  bring  out  the  powers 
of  the  system  to  contend  against  it.  I  have 
known  the  mere  odor  of  opium  produce 
violent  nausea  and  eructations,  attended  with 
extreme  depression,  when  in  another  condi- 
tion the  same  person  required  a  grain  of 
opium  every  hour  to  subdue  a  diseased  action 
that  would  have  instantly  extinguished  life, 
and  no  other  effects  from  the  poison  but  a 
quiet  sleep,  and  an  apparently  placid,  quiet 
condition  of  mind  and  body.  Do  you  call 
that  disease  which  kills  disease  ? 

44  Were  I  a  Greek,  I  would  entreat  you  by 
the  beard  of  Ksculapius  and  the  eyes  of  Apollo 
to  remember  that  a  few  extraordinary  facts  do 
not  lay  the  foundation  of  a  theory ;  and 
would  add,  moreover,  that  facts  full  as  ex- 
traordinary as  those  you  quote  are  daily 
happening,  and  attract  none  of  your  regard. 
You,  for  example,  in  passing  along  the  streets 
of  a  city,  the  afternoon  of  a  hot  day  in  sum- 
mer, receive  into  your  system  a  variety  of 
poisonous  effluvia.  The  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen of  putrid  sewers,  which  corrodes  the 
silver  in  your  pocket,  enters  into  your  lungs ; 
and  if  it  happens  that  your  system  is  prepared 
to  have  its  equilibrium  disturbed  by  such  a 
cause,  it  will  engender  trachilis,  or  perhaps 
a  fatal  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pulmo- 
nary cellules — I  mean  the  mucous  tissue  of 
your  lungs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 
not  so  disposed  by  the  internal  condition  of 
your  body,  no  such  oflect*  will  follow. 

"  Now,  do  not  let  us  forget  that  the  pre- 
disposition to  health  is  as  frequent  as  the 
internal  causes  of  disease.  You  are  ill  in 
the  city;  in  the  country,  by  'change  of 
air,'  you  recover ;  fatal  symptoms  disappear. 
The  odor  of  the  gra«s  and  flowers,  it  may  be, 
has  given  a  turn  to  your  sensations,  and  the 
result  is  a  rapid  recovery.  Such  things  are 
of  daily  occurrence.  The  reserved  power  of 
the  system,  which  we  will  suppose  has  its 
lodgment  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
is  suddenly  brought  into  play,  the  dis- 
eased organs  are  renovated,  and  form  good 
flesh,  which  performs  its  duties  healthily." 
Well,  said  I,  I  understand  now    the 
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minute  doses  and  the  infinitesimal  hum- 
bug ;  but  what  do  you  make  of  the  tritura- 
tions and  dilutions  ? 

"  Bv  the  incessant  and  mvriad  times  re- 
peated  triturations  of  chariotrwheels  and  the 
feet  of  horses  and  men,"  replied  Celsus,  "  the 
dust  of  cities,  of  which  we  breathe  and  swal- 
low a  considerable  quantity  every  hour, 
should  acquire  a  prodigious  medicinal  vir- 
tue. It  is  composed  of  feldspar,  silex,  iron, 
zinc,  and  various  minerals,  all  of  a  medi- 
cinal character.  The  water,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  springs,  rivers,  cisterns,  and  even  the 
professedly  pure  distilled  water  of  the  apo- 
thecary, contains  minute  dilutions  of  poisons, 
such  as  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
basis  of  all  the  vegetable  poisons — I  mean 
nitrogen — enters  momently  into  our  lungs ; 
for  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  air  we  breathe. 
Now  the  human  body  is  by  no  means  the 
feeble  and  tremulous  organism  you  take  it 
to  be ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rarely  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  affected  by  infinitesimal  causes. 
These  causes  tend  indifferently  to  disturb  the 
balance  either  way,  when  that  balance  is  un- 
determined. But  with  all  our  ailing*,  we  are 
usually  able  to  resist  a  whole  army  of  minute 
influences,  either  for  good  or  for  ill.  The 
forces  of  the  body  are  vast  and  various ;  the 
reservoir  of  strength  and  life,  enormous  and 
profouud. 

"  The  art  of  medication  is  the  art  of  draw- 
ing forth,  or  rather  of  directing  upon  dis- 
eased organs,  a  flood  of  vital  power,  treasured 
up,  if  you  will,  in  the  brain  and  its  depen- 
dencies ;  at  other  times  of  diverting  and  sus- 
pending the  diseased  action  by  exciting  the 
latent  vitality  of  a  particular  part  or  organ, 
as  when  we  remove  the  pain  in  a  limb  by 
a  cold  shower,  or  by  friction.  I  must  beg 
of  you,  in  such  an  argument  as  this,  to  start 
no  hypothetical  questions,  for  they  end  in 
mere  talk.     Let  us  adhere  to  the  facts." 

I  am  nevertheless  witness  to  many  sur- 
prising cures  effected  by  doses  invisibly 
minute. 

"  You  say  you  were  surprised  by  these 
cures  ?" 

J  confess  they  astonished  me  and  all  who 
witnessed  them. 

"  Would  you  be  surprised  if  you  saw  an 
apparently  healthy  person  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions by  holding  a  poker  under  his 
nostrils  ?" 

Certainly.     But  you  are  jesting. 

"  By  no  means ;  I  was  never  more  serious. 


The  ridiculous  phenomenon  I  speak  of  i*  in 
the  order  of  nature,  if  the  poker  is  a  magnet 
and  the  patient  a  cataleptic.     Now,  a  com- 
mon parlor  poker  is  always  more  or  less  mag- 
netic, as  it  stands  pointing  more  or  less  nearly 
toward   the  north  star.     A  cataleptic  will 
often  fall  into  a  trance  when  a  magnet  is 
brought  near.     Other  patients,  on  the  con- 
trary, instead  of  falling  into  a  trance,  would 
find  comfort  in  the  poker;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  parlor  pokers  should  be  counted 
among  the  materia  medico.     We   might, 
indeed,  establish  a  school  upon  the  virtue  of 
pokers,  and  that  school  would  very   soon 
split  into  the  two  grand  factions  of  the  tongs 
and  the  andirons,  with  Greek  names ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  the  novelty  and  neatness 
of   the  remedies   would    procure  a  good 
practice   for  many  learned   doctors.     The 
number  of  persons  who  would  at  times  re- 
ceive comfort,  and  recover  from  diarrhoeas, 
nervous    headaches,    surfeits,   night-sweats, 
and    a   thousand    disagreeable  symptoms, 
under  the  benign  influence  of  the  poker  and 
tongs,  is  much  larger  than  you  would  ima- 
gine :  out  of  all  nervous  patients,  one  perhaps 
in  ten,  or  even  more.    For  the  one  actually 
relieved,  five  or    six    would  be    amused. 
Symptoms  and  remedies  are  the  principal 
amusement  of  your  nervous  patient ;  espe- 
cially of  your  malude  imaginaire,  who  dies 
daily  and  recovers  by  miracle.    A  vast  num- 
ber of  idle  people,  especially  women,  send  for. 
the  doctor  when  they  are  low-spirited :  this 
class  of  patients  require  a  harmless  and 
amusing  practice ;  the  poker  for  example, 
or  the  triturated  silex  in  sugar  pills  of  the 
tenth  dilution.    A  shrewd  practitioner,  who 
gives  in  to  the  humbugs  of  the  day,  in  order 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  idle  and  wealthy 
women,  will  humor  the  nervous  symptom! 
of  his  patients,  and  if  he  find  thein  becom- 
ing seriously  ill,  will  administer  in  his  sugar 
pills  a  smart  dose  of  some  very  active  rem- 
edy, and  predict  the  symptoms,  which  ha 
may  do  with  certainty.     To  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious  invalids  of  cities,  the  doctor 
is  an  expensive  luxury. 

u  Every  substance  known  in  chemistry  ift 
doubtless  in  some  degree  medicinal,  but  a 
few  hundreds  only  are  convenient  andier- 
viceable." 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  acquire  ft 
competent  knowledge  even  of  those  few.  so 
as  safely  to  employ  them  at  the  proper  time, 

"It  is  certaiuly  difficult,  and  the  more  at. 
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8  we  have  no  adequate  classification.  And 
fet.  a  great  deaJ  may  be  learned  from  study 
ml  observation.  Wo  must  acquire  from 
ooks  all  tin*  knowledge  of  our  predecessors. 
lut  even  that  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired 
nless  we  proceed  systematically." 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  system  or 
rder  could  be  applied  in  such  a  study. 

44  That  is  easily  explained.  Certain  sub- 
tances,  the  narcotics,  for  example,  resemble 
ach  other  in  their  effects,  either  closely  or 
emotely.  There  you  have  a  class  by  them- 
elves.  In  the  best  treatises  of  materia 
aedica  you  will  find  descriptions  of  their 
fleets  upon  the  human  system.  So  also  of 
Se  purgatives,  the  emollients,  the  tonics, 
cc^  Ac.  When  you  have  studied  the  dis- 
use and  the  organs  affected,  then,  knowing 
lie  general  effects  of  your  classes,  you  will 
rieet  the  particular  remedies.  It  is  easy  to 
ilk  about  this,  but  it  requires  talent,  study, 
nd  experience  to  practise  the  art  of  medi- 
be  with  success." 

Is  it  not  against  the  order  of  nature,  that 
a  art  of  so  great  importance  to  life  should 
equire  so  great  knowledge  and  experience,' 
ind  be  at  length  mastered  by  so  few  ?  For, 
f  what  you  tell  me  is  the  truth,  nine  out  of 
to  physicians  are  mere  children  in  the  art, 
ttd  only  one  in  a  thousand  is  an  absolute 
inter  of  it. 

"Against  nature  ?  I  think  not.  Everything 
idmirable  is  rare;  great  geniuses,  great  saints, 
Mitors,  legislators,  millionaires,  men  of  first- 
*te  talent  in  finance,  war,  letters,  art,  science, 
•s  few  in  number.  For  one  Hippocrates 
JM  hare  ten  Galens  and  a  thousand  Dr.  San- 
gndos.  A  great  physician  is  not  merely  a 
petitioner,  he  is  also  an  instructor.  Thou- 
■ads  learn  from  him,  some  only  a  little, 
tome  a  great  mass  of  knowledge :  his  pu- 
pils are  often  more  succcessful  than  he,  bc- 
ttme  they  devote  themselves  to  the  appli- 
ttnon  of  principles  and  facts  which  he  is 
«ti«fied  with  having  discovered.  Ho  knows 
tot  his  knowledge  will  not  perish,  and  that 
intents  him.  Every  thing  in  nature  tends 
to  the  destruction  of  the  organized  body. 
The  heat  of  the  sun,  the  cold  of  winter,  the 
fcw*  of  night,  winds,  waves,  and  fires  are 
rtwar  with  us.  To  continue  the  war  against 
Jfe  elements,  we  are  incessantly  toiling  and 
■renting.  In  the  mind  of  the  physician 
•B  that  knowledge  is  collected  which  pro- 
nto and  guides  us  against  the  causes  of 
epical  decav  " 


[The  Doctor  here  goes  into  a  disquisition 
of  the  power  and  influence  of  a  true  physi- 
cian, concluding  thus :] 

44  Those  who  achieve  such  a  conquest,  I 
am  ready  to  admit,  are  no  ordinary  men, 
but  they  are  not  mere  savans.  They  owe 
their  power  and  position  to  force  of  charac- 
ter, punctilious  and  dignified  manners,  strong 
wills,  proud  souls,  and  shrewd  understand- 
ings." 

It  seems  to  me,  your  remarks  are  not 
democratic 

44  Faugh  !  I  am  no  politician.  I  only 
know  that,  of  all  things  in  this  life,  that 
which  men  of  fine  and  powerful  organiza- 
tion seek  for  most  is  power :  power  abso- 
lute, which  is  moral  and  therefore  perpetual, 
and  not  subject,  like  arbitrary  and  physical 
power,  to  the  accidents  of  time.  We  live  in 
a  democracy,  where  there  are  no  legally  es- 
tablished powers  in  social  life  ;  and  that  is 
as  it  should  be,  among  a  civilized  people, 
who  do  not  require  the  constant  pressure  of 
the  bayonet ;  but  you  will  please  observe, 
that  the  freedom  of  democracy  is  precisely 
that  which  is  most  desired  by  naturally 
powerful  men — the  aristocracy  of  nature; 
and  the  sway  of  opinion  in  these  commu- 
nities is  absolute.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
uniformity  and  similarity  of  men  in  a  true 
republic,  unless  it  be  the  alacrity  with  which 
they  obey  the  influence  and  example  of 
their  natural  superiors.  It  is  of  course  im- 
possible for  the  weak  to  resist  the  strong; 
and  where  the  weak  are  no  longer  protected 
by  an  artificial  strength,  where  they  are  no 
longer  entrenched  behind  the  barriers  of  an 
artificial  aristocracy,  natural  and  educated 
talent  takes  its  place  and  has  its  influence. 

"  The  physician  is  compelled  to  exercise 
great  liberality  and  charity  in  his  profession ; 
as  are  also  the  clergyman  and  the  lawyer. 
There  are  indeed  vulture  physicians,  as  there 
are  vulture  lawyers,  who  prey  upon  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor.  These  savages  and 
thieves  in  the  disguise  of  an  honorable  profes- 
sion deserve  not  only  execration,  but  the  pris- 
on and  the  scourge  ;  and  it  is  only  the  miser- 
able imperfection  of  our  laws  and  the  loose 
and  timid  selfishness  of  our  moral  education 
that  saves  them  from  the  fate  they  merit,  the 
fate  of  outlaws,  to  whom  food  and  fire  are 
denied.  Woe  be  to  the  surgeon  who  touches 
the  poor  man's  flesh  with  a  murderous  ex- 
perimental knife,  as  though  he  were  a  beast ! 
He  is  no  less  a  felon  and  assassin  that  he 
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lives  unhung.  Under  the  disgivse  of  a  dar- 
ing operator,  who  seems  to  risk  every  thing 
for  the  love  of  science  and  devotion  to  his 
art,  the  good  sense  of  men  soon  teaches 
them  to  detect  the  murderer  born,  in  whom 
there  is  an  inherent  taste  for  blood." 

How  does  it  happen,  said  I,  changing 
somewhat  the  turn  of  conversation,  that  al- 
most every  person  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
intelligence  imagines  that  he  is  himself  a 
very  excellent  physician,  and  professes  an 
open  contempt  for  the  regular  practitioner  ? 
No  sooner  does  one  of  these,  your  very 
knowing  and  sensible  people,  fall  ill,  he  com- 
mences practice  by  swallowing  a  dose  of 
mercury  or  antimony,  or  of  some  quack  rem- 
edy in  which  he  places  a  religious  faith.  If 
he  recovers,  as  it  will  commonly  happen  with 
a  alight  indisposition,  he  ascribes  the  merit 
to  his  favorite  remedy,  and  his  confidence  in 
himself  is  increased  to  a  ridiculous  degree. 
He  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  single  pa- 
tient, but  extends  the  benefit  to  his  family, 
and  as  many  complaisant  or  foolish  neigh- 
bors as  are  too  weak  to  resist  his  arguments 
or  entreaties.  Such  an  one,  a  hale,  hearty 
man,  will  tell  you  how,  being  once  taken 
with  undoubted  symptoms  of  small-pox,  he 
staved  off  that  dreadful  malady,  which  had 
hitherto  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  faculty 
to  arrest  it,  when  once  begun,  by  clapping 
the  bowels  of  a  chicken  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet,  tying  a  plantain  leaf  under  his  chin, 
and  swallowing  a  bottle  of  horse  physic 
He  will  describe  to  you  minutely  the  pro- 
digious and  horrible  consequences  of  this 
horse  physic,  and  with  such  a  scientific  gusto, 
it  needs  two  hours  until  dinner,  and  a  glass 
of  something  strong,  to  recover  your  appetite. 

"  Medicine,"  replied  Celsus,  with  a  smile, 
"  before  it  becomes  an  art,  is  a  superstition  ; 
as  truly  indeed  as  religion  before  it  becomes 
a  faith.  Now,  as  all  irreligious  persons  are 
conceited  and  superstitious,  occupying  a  con 
siderable  portion  of  their  lives  in  decrying 
the  Church  and  its  ministers,  while  they  se- 
cretly or  openly  cherish  some  heathenish 
notion  of  the  Deity  ;  so  is  it  with  skeptics  in 
medicine.  Their  conceit  is  harmless  while 
they  and  their  families  are  in  good  health  ; 
but  bo  sooner  do  illnesses  attack  them,  they 
begin  to  provide  occupation  for  the  regular 
physician.  Have  you  not  observed  that  in 
these  days,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
all  kinds  of  quackery,  and  the  multiplication 
of  nostrums,  we  hear  of  no  want  of  occu- 


pation among  physicians  ?  On  the  contr 
those  wretches  who  poison  the  coramu 
with  their  patent  pills,  dragging  out  the  b 
els  of  feeble  women  and  emaciated  child 
only  serve  to  increase  the  number  of  h< 
less  and  confirmed  invalids,  whose  lives 
with  difficulty  prolonged  by  the  most  sk 
practitioners.  If  the  Doctor  makes 
upon  the  quack,  he  does  so  as  a  good 
zen  merely,  and  not  especially  as  an  in 
ested  party." 

It  seems  to  me,  said  I,  after  a  pause, ' 
great  benefits  have  been  conferred  upon 
world  by  the  invention  of  new  compound 
medicine,  and  that  their  inventors  ough 
have  the  protection  of  the  law.  At  first  pe 
will  of  course  abuse  them,  but  after  a  t 
the  physician  himself  must  be  compellec 
adopt  a  good  remedy. 

"  With  every  allowance  for  the  benefi 
genuine  inventors,  I  can  assure  you,"  rep 
Celsus,  "  the  entire  system  works  harm, 
experienced  physician,  thoroughly  acqus 
ed  with  the  properties  of  medicines 
their  various  combinations,  compounds  tl 
for  himself  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
case  which  he  has  to  treat  He  varies 
proportions  according  to  the  stages  of 
ease,  increasing  or  diminishing  partic 
remedial  agents,  as  it  advances  or  decli 
To  him,  the  compositions  of  the  quack 
of  no  value ;  he  could  not  use  them,  had 
never  so  great  an  inclination,  unless  t 
happen,  once  in  a  thousand  times,  to  fa 
a  particular  crisis  of  the  malady.  I  exo 
of  course,  those  valuable  chemical  disc 
eries  which  deserve  reward  and  the  pro 
tion  of  the  law.  These  discoveries  h 
separated  the  essences  and  principles  of  n 
icine  from  the  coarse  roots,  earth,  and  ba 
the  leaves  and  dried  rubbish  of  plants, 
have  enabled  the  physician  to  medicate 
patient  without  ruining  his  digestion,  o 
loading  his  system  with  nauseous  c 
pounds,  depressing  his  spirits,  and  les 
ing  the  chances  of  his  cure,  by  those  frij 
ful  tastes  of  the  old-fashioned  physic  wl 
have  been  injudiciously  emitted  by  Dj 
in  his  description  of  the  torments  of  1 
By  these  chemical  discoveries,  more  thai 
any  other  cause,  the  medical  art  has  n 
progress  during  the  past  twenty  years ; 
we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  distinguish  f 
these  the  quack  nostrum,  patented  for 
sake  of  advertisement  An  ingenious  ] 
sician  will  furnish  you  a  hundred  invent 
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it  of  his  own  receipt-book,  each  one  of  which 
i  titles  him  to  a  patent  much  more  than 
te  ill-composed  mixture  of  a  quack.  I 
ould  as  soon  think  of  obtaining  a  patent 
>r  the  particular  disposition  of  an  army  on 
ie  eve  of  an  engagement,  as  for  an  artistic 
ecipe  of  medicines. 

44  The  clergyman  would  think  it  idle  and 
unnecessary  to  patent  Ins  exhortations,  or 
he  lawyer  his  plea ;  but  the  medical  artist 
voald  commit  no  less  an  absurdity,  were  he 
o  imitate  the  patentees  of  pills  and  cordials. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  patent  of 
i  compound  medicine  is  for  the  sake  of  no- 
oriety,  and  applies  only  to  the  name  of  the 
wstrura,  and  not  to  its  ingredients.  No  law 
an  forbid  the  physician  from  compounding 
ud  employing  whatsoever  remedial  agent  he 
nay  choose,  provided  that  he  does  not  ad- 
vertise and  sell  it  under  a  name  already 
appropriated  by  a  patent  I  cannot  make 
Hell  Smith's  infallible  cure  for  the  vapors, 
tat  I  can  make  and  sell  my  own  infallible 
are,  which  shall  have  the  same  ingredients, 
lad  as  many  more  as  I  may  please.  There 
a  no  composition  of  drugs  that  has  not  been 
toed  by  physicians  in  various  cases  of  dis- 
tatt;  there  is  consequently  none  that  can 
be  lawfully  patented.  I  do  not  now  speak 
Jf  chemical  discoveries  or  improved  process- 
fit  of  extracting  and  purifying  the  essential 
principles  of  herbs  and  minerals.  Let  the 
ibcovcrers  of  these  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of 
their  ingenuity. 

"Not  one  patient  in  a  thousand,  laboring 
tader  the  same  disease,  would  have  endured 
without  serious  injury  to  his  constitution  the 
taatment  required  for  one  I  once  had.  I 
r*|*red,  with  extraordinary  care  and  con- 
ttsratioo,  a  series  of  prescriptions,  providing 
teerUiii  dose  for  every  second  hour  of  l he 
faj*  These  were  adjusted  to  the  age,  tern- 
fenunent,  state  of  mind,  and  general  con- 
ation of  the  patient  The  prescriptions 
*»e  made  up  by  a  skilful  apothecary,  and 
flten  with  great  regularity  by  the  attend- 
W,  who,  it  afterwards  appeared,  made 
tyies  of  the  written  recipes  and  retained 
jlfcin.  They  were  calculated  only  for  the 
fcifr-diate  symptoms  of  the  malady  in  its 
■aliquant  stage.  The  sutaaqucnt  treatment 
**»in  all  respects  less  active,  as  the  synip- 
tan  were  le>s  urgent  and  the  malady  grad- 
fellj  mbdm-d.  For  the  later  treatment  I 
|**e  no  written  directions,  and  the  medi- 
(fee* employed  were  known  only  to  myself. 


"A  year  after  the  convalescence  of  my  pa- 
tient," continued  Celsus,  "  a  woman  of  the 
lowest  class,  dying  apparently  of  poison,  but 
with  complicated  symptoms,  was  placed  un- 
der my  care  at  the  hospital.  The  case  seem- 
ing to  be  of  criminal  interest,  I  made  every 
inquiry  into  its  history,  and  discovered  that 
my  patient  had  nearly  destroyed  herself  by 
the  use  of  a  certain  nostrum  privately  given 
to  her  by  a  vendor  of  patent  medicines.  I 
procured  a  bottle  of  the  mixture,  and  recog- 
nized my  own  preparation,  of  which  the 
stolen  recipe  had  been  patented,  and  a  name 
given,  by  the  attendant  of  my  former  patient. 
That  ingenious  person  was  already  realizing 
a  very  pretty  income  by  the  sale  of  a  medi- 
cine calculated  to  undermine  and  debilitate 
the  systems  of  all  who  made  use  of  it ;  unless 
one  in  a  thousand  might  be  for  two  or  three 
days  in  the  perilous  situation  of  the  one  I 
have  described.  You  may  imagine  it  occa- 
sioned bitter  reflections  to  me,  to  know  that 
the  best  I  had  accomplished  by  my  art  had 
been  converted  by  selfish  wretches  to  the 
ruin  of  so  many  poor  creatures,  who  were 
gradually  poisoning  themselves  under  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  cure." 

The  instance  you  relate  is  an  extreme 
case.  The  majority  of  patent  medicines  are, 
I  believe,  quite  harmless — mere  purgatives. 

"  Could  any  thing  be  more  injurious  than 
such  a  notion  ?  You  are  not  perhaps  aware 
that  our  so-called  '  popular'  prejudices  in 
favor  of  a  particular  practice,  or  of  the  safety 
of  certain  remedies,  take  their  rise  entirely 
in  the  schools  of  medicine? 

"The  physicians  in  their  schools,  quarrel- 
ling among  themselves,  divide  into  sects,  in- 
stead of  agreeing  in  accurate  and  laborious  in- 
quiries. Each  of  these  sects  adopts  its  favorite 
scheme  of  physical,  as  sects  of  the  Church  ' 
their  spiritual,  salvation.  They  propagate 
each  their  opinion  with  great  industry,  and 
the  strongest  is  pretty  sure  to  swallow  up 
the  others  for  a  time.  Thus,  at  one  time  the 
community  is  having  itself  and  household 
let  blood.  There  follows  a  general  debility. 
At  auothcr  time,  a  popular  theorist,  lecturing, 
writing  and  talking,  creates  a  furor  in  behalf 
of  purgatives,  and  the  world  is  put  to  its 
purgation.  Then  follows  a  rage  for  water, 
and  men  and  women  go  about  with  wet 
cloths  tied  about  their  waists,  and  the  cold 
bath  is  put  in  requisition  to  extinguish  the 
lives  of  invalids  by  a  slow  but  enVctivo 
Process.     There  was  a  time  when  it  was 
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supposed  that  vinous  and  alcoholic  liquids 
were  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
health  and  to  the  cure  of  every  species  of 
disease.  I  have  described  to  you  the  epoch 
of  antimony.  I  suppose  we  shall  soon  have 
an  arsenical  epoch ;  then  an  age  of  brucine 
and  aconite,  an  age  indeed  which  already 
threatens  its  approach.  The  people  are  as 
yet  quite  ignorant  of  these  intoxicating  poi- 
sons, as  they  once  were  of  opium,  but  with 
the  gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge,  a  large 
variety  will  come  into  common  use.  The 
fault  of  these  successive  calamities,  visiting 
the  entire  nation  with  disease,  and  deci- 
mating the  population  with  successive  poi- 
sonings, must  bo  divided  between  the  phy- 
sicians and  their  patients ;  between  the  rash 
and  groundless  theorizing  of  professors  and 
the  Filly  conceit  aud  suj>erstition  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  who,  immediately  they  hear 
of  a  new  remedy,  fancy  they  have  discovered 
the  panacea  of  the  alchemists,  which  cures 
all  diseases.  The  abysmal  ignorance  of  even 
educated  men,  who  have  the  dangerous 
addition  of  a  smattering  of  false  physiology 
to  their  original  darkness  of  mind,  to  make 
the  dark  darker,  compels  physicians  some- 
times to  tolerate  every  kind  of  delusion  to 
secure  themselves  a  business." 

You  present  a  gloomy  view,  both  of  the 
present  aud  the  future. 

"  Not  so  gloomy  as  I  might  have  done, 
within  the  limits  of  the  truth.  Were  I  to  un- 
fold to  you  the  secret  abuses  of  charlatanry, 
the  cruellies  used  by  infamous  practitioners 
and  low  medicine-mongers  to  extort  money 
from  the  poor ;  were  1  finally  to  add  that 
the  divine  art  of  curing — Therapeutics,  as  it 
is  named,  the  heart  of  medical  knowledge, 
toward  which  all  our  studies  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  their  attendant  branches 
are  mere  accessories — is  the  le;ist  regarded 
and  the  worst  taught,  often  wholly  neglect- 
ed, at  the  great  schools  of  medicine,  where 
the  surgeon  is  for  the  mo-t  part,  and  justly, 
king;  because  he  who  should  be  the  sover- 
eign, the  man  of  remedies,  the  Doctor,  is 
dethroned  by  his  confessed  ignorance,  and 
his  sceptre  given  to  another " 

You  would  then  have  told  me,  said  I,  in- 
terrupting him,  that  which  I  perhaps  already 
knew,  that  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of 
true  art  and  knowledge  are  still  grat, 
though  by  no  m*ans%  as  they  once  were,  in- 
surmountable. Ah !  my  friend,  I  exclaimed, 
you  are  of  too  melancholy  a  temperament : 


you  depress  yourself  by  the  sorrowful  spec- 
tacle  of  human  folly.  Confess  that,  not* 
withstanding  the  truth  of  all  you  have  ad- 
vanced to-night,  and  as  much  more  that  is 
doleful  and  lamentable,  the  modern  physi- 
cian is  much  happier  than  his  predeces-  • 
sors ;  that  he  has  less  popular  pnjudice, 
less  learned  ignorance,  less  of  all  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  Have  not  you  yourself 
pointed  out  the  high  position  he  occupies 
in  modern  society ;  a  position  never  accorded 
to  him,  but  which  he  has  taken  and  won 
for  himself  by  the  force  of  superior  genius I 

"True,  my  friend,"  replied  Celsus;  "Inn 
indeed  too  apt  to  l<>se  sight  of  the  good  in 
contemplation  of  the  evil :  to  do  which 
often,  is  to  acquire  an  idle  and  uufruitful 
habit  of  despondency  and  pride." 

Rather,  cried  I,  with  enthusiasm,  seek 
by  what  new  institutions  and  reforms  we 
may  advance  knowledge. 

u  By  no  new  institutions,"  replied  Cekns, 
impatiently,  "would  I  attempt  reform, but 
only  by  using  the  freedom  of  the  age  and 
country  to  work  the  old  to  a  better  purpose* 
A  new  institution  is  an  uu broke  steed;  you 
know  nothing  of  its  temper  till  you  haft 
tried   it.      Let  us   rather   seize  upon  the 
natural  means  of  diffusing  knowledge,  the 
press.     And  here  we  must  begin  by  laying 
the  pedant  aside,  and  speaking  all  we  have 
to  say  in  simple  language.     Hitherto  the 
ambition  of  the  savan  has  been  to  invent 
some  hideous  scientific  name;  all  discoveries 
have   ended   in   thai:    a   better   ambition 
would  be  to  express  a  new  idea,  a  new  di* 
covery  in  the  old  language,  better  moulded 
and  defined.     Savaus  will  tell  you  that  the 
language  of  the  people  is  inexact.     So  also 
is  their  own.     But  the  popular  language 
has  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  and  of  being 
known  and  pronounced.    That  of  the  savan* 
for  the  most  part,  is  nearly  inaccessible,  and 
hence  the  difficulty  of  disseminating  valu- 
able knowledge.     Few  are  will!  ig  to  sacnV 
tice  a  lifetime  to  the  acquisition  of  an  hun- 
dred thousand   uncouth   names,  of  which 
they  alone,  an  hundred  in  number,  shall  b0 
masters. 

"These  elaborate  nomenclatures  mint 
finally  perish.  The  system  is  too  cumber-" 
some  for  use.  Knowledge,  to  endure,  must 
be  digested  into  a  fniall  compass.  Th0 
great  physicians  and  naturalists  are  not 
those  who  multiply  names,  but  who  con' 
dense   aud  simplify  knowledge,  aud  by  a* 
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clear  expression  convey  it  to  feeble  intellects. 
A  powerful  mind  is  required  to  reduce  med- 
icine to  a  science,  and  compel  the  body  of 
its  truths  within  the  compass  of  a  year's 
study.  He  who  would  do  this,  would  ren- 
der as  great  a  service  to  humanity  as  the 
discovery  of  the  solar  system  or  the  si  cam- 
engine;  but  the  intelligence  of  an  Aristotle 
is  required  to  perform  this  labor ;  nor  am  I 
sure  that  it  will  be  accomplished  by  one 
man,  but  rather  by  the  joint  labor  of  many." 

When  that  is  accomplished,  I  replied, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  physicians.  A 
knowledge  of  medicine  will  be  a  part  of 
common  education. 

u  Wrong,"  he  replied ;  "  you  are  certainly 
wrong.  Geometry  has  become  a  part  of 
common  education,  and  yet  professional  ge- 
ometricians, engineers,  astronomers,  (fee,  are 
more  numerous  than  ever.  Religion  is  a 
part  of  common  education,  and  yet  the 
clergy  not  only  hold  their  rank,  but  are  cer- 
tainly superior  in  intelligence  and  influence 
to  the  priesthood  of  an  unenlightened  peo- 
ple. I  believe  that  the  diffusion  of  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  principles  of  medicine 
among  the  people  will  not  only  increase  the 
average  duration  of  human  life  by  several 
years,  but  that  it  will  utterly  extinguish  the 
order  of  quacks  and  medical  charlatans, 
leaving  a  clear  field,  with  great  power  and 
personal  importance,  to  the  learned  and 
skilful  physician.  Let  the  knowledge  we 
dow  have — and  we  have  much — be  no 
longer  a  monopoly ;  let  it  be  given  to  the 
people,  stripped  of  all  its  disguises.  Imme- 
diately you  will  find  additions  made  to  it  by 
the  researches  of  the  savans  and  doctors, 
who  will  find  it  necessary  to  raise  them- 
■elves,  in  this  way,  above  the  common  level. 
It  would  then  cease  to  be  possible  for  a  phy- 
sician to  be  ignorant  and  fashionable  at  the 
tame  time.  The  antique  prejudices  and 
superstitions  would  disappear.  Fathers  of 
families  would  readily  intrust  the  health  of 
their  wives  and  children  to  the  physician, 
and  would  demand  in  him  a  knowledge 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  approach 
or  criticise.  Quacks  and  vendors  of  patent 
medicino  would  be  ranked  among  incendia- 
ries and  poisoners,  and  driven  off  to  the 
frontier.  Diet  and  exercise  would  become 
a  part  of  the  education  of  youth,  as  it  should 
be  amongst  the  enlightened.  Dissipation 
would  be  despised  as  a  cause  of  disease. 
Drunkenness  might  become  rarer  than  in- 


sanity, and  the  life  of  men  extended  in  dura- 
tion and  increased  in  its  enjoyments." 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  gene- 
rality of  men  are  not  intellectually  capable 
to  comprehend  the  rules  and  principles  of 
medical  physiology. 

"Again,  permit  me  to  say,  you  are  wrong. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  young  men 
who  become  physicians  are  not  intelligent; 
they  are  simply  industrious  and  attentive. 
The  same  is  certainly  true  of  other  profes- 
sions. Among  the  clergy,  for  one  man  of 
talent  I  find  numbers  of  assiduous  block- 
heads. The  same  is  true  of  the  law.  The 
practical  part  of  medicine,  reduced  to  its 
principles,  would  be  as  soon  acquired  as  a 
good  knowledge  of  trade,  or  of  the  science 
of  agriculture.  At  medical  colleges  in  the 
country,  the  average  of  intelligence  is  not  at 
all  superior  to  that  of  any  other  profession. 
The  ingenious  mechanic  of  the  better  kind, 
such  as  we  have  in  America,  makes  an  ad- 
mirable surgeon  when  he  is  taught  by  a 
good  master ;  and  there  is  no  reasou  why  he 
should  not  as  readily  master  the  principles 
of  medicine  as  the  elements  of  engineering 
or  of  gardening.  Now,  I  would  have  the 
more  important  parts  of  medical  knowledge 
simplified  by  the  powerful  intellects  of  firat- 
rate  men,  the  great  heads  of  the  profession, 
and  by  them  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  as  Liebig  has  done  with  his  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry.  The  chemistry  of  agricul- 
ture is  recondite  and  difficult,  and  yet  it  is 
not  too  profound  for  popular  understanding. 
To  make  art  and  science  accessible,  however, 
you  must  tear  away  the  Greek  and  Latin 
names,  and  reduce  it  all  into  plain  English. 

"Knowledge  is  a  possession  which  rusts 
in  the  keeping  of  its  owners.  They  must 
sell  and  give  it  away,  if  they  wish  to  profit 
by  it.  Let  us  give,  then,  all  we  possess: 
the  multitude  will  then  revere  us  ;  they  will 
respect  their  teachers ;  our  own  power  and 
occupation  will  be  increased,  while  that  of 
the  cheats  and  ignorants  will  be  diminished. 
When  we  begin  to  separate  the  true  from 
the  false  knowledge,  in  order  to  communi- 
cate the  true,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  be- 
gun, for  the  first  time,  to  distinguish  in  our 
own  minds  the  false  from  the  true.  By 
teaching  others,  wo  ourselves  are  taught. 
Every  pedantic  incumbrance,  every  useless 
or  unfounded  distinction,  every  idle  theory 
and  silly  hypothesis,  will  have  to  be  dis- 
carded.    When,  at  length,  we  have  sepa- 
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rated  and  distinguished  all  that  we  know — 
and  that  will  be  a  great  labor,  for  we  are 
not  aware  of  the  extent  of  our  available  and 
accurate  knowledge  until  we  begin  to  sepa- 
rate it—  then  will  follow  new  researches,  to 
fill  up  chasms  of  the  general  ignorance,  and 
the  art  of  medicine  will  advance  as  it  never 
has  done.  None  but  important  problems 
will  be  attended  to,  such  as  affect  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  the  art  Medical  literature 
and  the  doctrines  of  schools  will  be  exam- 
ined, and  the  great  body  condemned  and 
thrust  into  oblivion.  One  of  the  principal 
causes,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  gross 
irregularities  and  disagreements  of  the  pro- 
fession, is  the  floating  mass  of  worthless 
medical  literature. 

'*  Every  young  practitioner  who  wishes  to 
obtain  notoriety  in  his  profession,  thinks  it 
necessary  to  publish  a  book.  With  consid- 
erable literary  talent,  and  an  air  of  great  lib- 
erality and  breadth  of  opinion,  these  tyros 
quote  promiscuously  a  mass  of  remedies  and 
opinions,  between  which,  as  they  have  no 
guiding  principles,  they  have  no  power  to 
choose.  Wondering  and  laughing  to  them- 
selves at  the  discrepancies  of  their  prede- 
cessors, they  end  in  skepticism  what  they 
began  in  conceit;  as  the  justice  of  God  re- 
quires. But  this  punishment  is  not  visited 
only  on  the  authors  of  these  medical  annu- 
als; it  falls  upon  those  who  read  them. 
Contradictions  in  practice,  the  most  ridicu- 
lous and  mischievous,  prevail,  by  reason  of 
such  wretched  works  as  Armstrong  on 
Fevers,  and  a  hundred  worthless  books 
of  its  class,  which  one  finds  in  all  medical 


bookstores,  read  by  successive  classes  of  t 
college,  and  finally  sent  into  the  country  to 
misguide  the  diligent  and  sensible,  but  un- 
fortunate country  doctor.  Of  all  the  arts, 
medicine  is  the  only  one  cursed  in  this  man- 
ner by  a  corrupt  and  ignorant  literature. 
Theology  has  its  standard  works,  written  by 
the  most  powerful  minds,  from  which  the 
inferior  clergy  dare  not  depart.  In  the  law, 
the  great  principles  are  contained  in  boob 
that  are  the  glory  and  boast  of  human  intel- 
ligence. Chemistry,  botany,  geometry,  me- 
chanism, agriculture,  navigation — these  hare 
their  literature.  There  are  perfect  treatises 
of  breeding  cattle,  but  none  of  healing  the 
diseases  of  men.  Medical  literature  is  a 
chaos  of  false  information  and  false  theory, 
in  which  the  grains  of  truth  require  a  mag- 
netical  intellect  to  separate  and  arrange 
them." 

Surely,  said  I,  it  is  your  melancholy 
humor  which  makes  this  dreary  picture. 
From  your  own  admissions,  I  find  it  possi- 
ble to  gather  excellent  and  available  know- 
ledge out  of  the  literature  of  medicine ;  espe- 
cially from  the  journals,  which  are  in  gen- 
eral of  great  value,  and  contain  almost 
every  thing  that  is  worth  knowing.  The 
great  eyes  of  Celsus  opened  wide  and  grew 
bright,  when  I  mentioned  the  journals,  which, 
in  his  peevish  humor,  he  had  forgotten ;  and 
immediately  he  would  have  made  their  eu- 
logy, had  not  a  midnight  call  to  a  patient 
interrupted  our  conversation. 

"  Come  to-morrow,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will 
show  you  the  inestimable  good  these  month- 
ly journals  have  done  us." 
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Some  subjects  are  like  crabs,  tbe  difficulty  is 
bow  to  lay  bold  of  ibera  comfortably.  When 
we  undertake  to  write  a  professedly  philo- 
sophical article,  we  enter  into  an  obligation 
to  be  profound,  logical,  and  metaphysical. 
Now  if  this  paper  had  been  headed,  as  it 
might  have  been  under  other  circumstances, 
ttA  few  Words  on  Advertising,1'  or  "  The 
Humors  of  Advertisement,"  or  even  simply, 
vaguely,  and  unconstrained ly,  "  Advertise- 
ments," we,  not  having  the  fear  of."  Slating" 
before  our  eyes,  might  have  begun  a  remark- 
ably lively  and  altogether  much  more  amus- 
ing article,  somewhat  in  this  style  : 

u  What  is  an  advertisement  f" 

And  be  it  noted,  this  is  the  sort  of  com- 
mencement which  is  denominated  "slap- 
dash." Before  Latin  quotations  became 
vulgar,  it  would  have  been  termed  the  in 
media*  res  system.  Praised  be  the  fair 
Gusta,  goddess  of  taste,  that  fellows  with 
long  memories  aud  squab  intellects  are  no 
longer  allowed  to  tyrannize  over  us !  Men 
Who  have  gone  ahead  in  the  race  are  not 
expected  to  remember  what  sort  of  a  place 
they  started  from.  Genii  that  have  been  im- 
prisoned in  lexicons  and  cruelly  bound  by 
awfully  long  spells  to  unmitigated  gram- 
mar, sifted  through  Plutarch  and  Cicero, 
tortured  up  and  down  Horace  and  Aris- 
tophanes, lashed  by  the  furies  out  of  Euri- 
pides iuto  Seneca  and  back  again  into 
Sophocles,  are  at  length  released  by  the 
Hercules  Common-sense  from  the  rock  of 
torment,  and  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
ipiritual  habitation  ;  whether  in  the  moun- 
tains of  reason,  or  iu  the  vales  of  fancy,  or  in 
the  palaces  of  friendly  moderns,  or  in  some 
castle  of  the  air,  built  strictly  according  to 
their  own  lawless  whim  and  pleasure,  where 
the  goddess  Gusta,  who  even  now  sprang 
alive  from  our  brains,  like  Minerva  from  the 
Lead  of  Jupiter,  has  the  only  altar  at  which 
Nicritices — burnt  sacrifices  of  condemned 
MSS. — are  sedulously  offered. 

The  Don  Juans  of  letters,  they  trifle  with 
tbe  affections  of  all  the  fairest  Muses,  with- 


out even  taking  the  trouble  to  make  a  single 
in  vocation  to  their  master. 

But  to  return  from  our  Will-o'the-wisp 
digression  to  our  possible  commencement  of 
a  possible  article. 

u  What  is  an  advertisement  ?" 

"  An  advertisement  is  any  sign  exhibited 
by  one  individual  to  attract  the  attention  of 
others  to  the  fact  that  they  may  greatly 
benefit  themselves,  and  slightly  benefit  the 
advertiser,  by  one  and  the  same  process. 
Thus  a  splendid  ball  dress,  setting  off  advan- 
tageously white  shoulders  and  rounded  arms, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  most  decided  advertise- 
ment 4  Wanted,  a  husband,'  is  written  as  in- 
telligibly on  the  ivory  forehead  of  the  would- 
be  euchantress,  as  if  the  words  were  embroi- 
dered on  her  bosom  like  the  scarlet  letter  in 
Hawthorne's  powerful  romance." 

And  so  we  might  proceed,  did  not  our 
inflexible  resolution  to  be  philosophical  de- 
mand a  widely  different  and  more  severe 
treatment  of  the  subject  Let  us  now  begin 
in  earnest,  exchange  the  seven-leagued 
boots  of  fancy  for  the  impenetrable  goloshes 
of  analytic  reason,  wash  our  crucibles,  light 
our  furnace,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  Re- 
views of  this  world  are  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made. 

The  art  of  lying,  which  it  will  be  shown 
is  closely  allied  to  that  of  advertising,  was 
invented  in  Paradise,  and  has  since  made 
considerable  progress.  In  the  earliest  times 
this  art  was  brought  to  greater  perfection 
than  any  other,  eating,  drinking,  hearing, 
seeing  and  loving  not  excepted.  For  as- 
suredly it  is  a  much  easier  thing  to  invent  a 
lie  than  to  get  a  dinner,  an  admission  to  a 
theatre,  or  a  wife.  The  poets  and  historians 
having  popularized  lying  and  established  it 
as  a  system,  it  was  taken  up  with  avidity  by 
the  politicians.  Hut  its  scientific  applica- 
tion to  trade  was  reserved  for  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  civiliza;ion. 

What  mythological  fables  are  to  the  phi- 
losophical principles  of  religion,  advertise- 
ments are  to  the  simple  facts  of  mercantile 
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speculation.  An  excited  imagination  is  the 
grand  secret  of  all  enchantment  The 
daubed  canvas  splendors  of  theatrical  scenery 
mainly  owe  their  attraction  to  this  delight 
in  self-delusion,  by  which  man  alone,  of  all 
animals,  is  enabled  to  glorify  the  external 
fact  by  the  prismatic  rays  of  his  inward 
being.  A  dog  or  cat  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
by  advertisement  A  bone  served  on  a  silver 
dish  has  no  charms  for  their  unsophisticated 
fancies,  superior  to  those  of  a  bone  upon  the 
bare  boards.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  per- 
suade a  sane  monkey  that  one  cocoa-nut 
was  any  better  than  another,  because  it 
grew  upon  a  particular  tree.  Man  has 
superstition  all  to  himself,  and  the  faith  that 
moves  mountains  is  the  most  fertile  motive 
of  his  actions. 

The  human  brain  is  of  a  most  impression- 
able substance.  As  the  continual  dropping 
of  water,  to  adopt  a  time-honored  simile, 
wears  away  the  solid  rocks,  so  the  continued 
repetition  of  an  assertion,  false  or  true,  pro- 
duces an  ever  deepening  imprint  on  the 
sensorium  of  mortals.  The  natural  inborn 
idea  of  the  relation  between  words  and  facts 
compels  a  belief,  even  if  qualified  by  doubt, 
in  what  is  gravely  and  repeatedly  asserted. 
The  reasouing  few  may  resist  the  insinuating 
action  upon  their  brains,  and  ward  off  the 
thought-petrifying  droppings  of  the  fluid 
falsehood,  by  a  protecting  Ustudo  or  pent- 
house of  critical  science.  But  those  whose 
life  is  mainly  sensuou3,  and  who  have  not 
made  human  nature  itself  a  subject  of  study, 
are  utterly  without  shield  or  ward  against 
an  engine  of  war  that  pours  forth  its  mis- 
siles with  a  certainty  of  aim,  a  rapidity  and 
a  continuity,  compared  to  which  all  cata- 
pults, balistas,  floating  batteries  and  Perkins' 
steam-guns  are  mere  trivial  inventions  of  a 
coarse  and  material  order.  There  is  no 
resisting  a  slander,  or  an  advertisement 
Napoleon  and  his  armies  will  hereafter  be 
eclipsed  by,  and  for  ever  buried  in,  the  glory 
of  that  great  pnulo  post  futuro  hero,  who, 
utterly  and  vastly  grasping  the  gigantic 
lever  of  advertisement,  shall  send  forth  his 
battalions  of  words  to  conquer  and  subdue 
a  world  that  shall  render  up  its  gold  and 
its  liberty,  even  as  the  fallen  kings  of  Eu- 
rope surrendered  after  vain  resistance  their 
empires  and  their  honors. 

In  commerce — and  all  modern  life  is  at  bot- 
tom mere  buying  and  selling — he  makes  the 
greatest  profits  who  combines  in  the  com* 


raodity  in  which  he  deals  the  largest  amount 
of  mind  with  the  smallest  amount  of  matter; 
in  other  words,  if  the  imagination  of  the  con- 
sumer can  be  brought  to  add  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  imagination  to  one  per  cent  of  actual 
value,  the  vendor  is  evidently  a  gainer  of 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  on  his  goods  sold. 
This  ziinety-nine  per  cent  represents  his  re- 
turn for  his  own  labor  and  ingenuity.  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  find  consumers  of  the 
above-mentioned  character.  This  is  easily 
effected  by  advertisement,  and  it  is  evident 
that,  even  though  the  speculator  expend 
ninety  per  cent  in  catching  his  dupe,  he  still 
remains  a  gainer  of  nine  per  cent,  on  his 
original  outlay. 

Hence  the  rapid  fortunes  accumulated  by 
the  sale  of  quack  medicines  and  cosmetics. 

The  cost  of  such  wares  is  ridiculously 
small,  in  comparison  to  their  price  to  the 
public.  It  is,  in  fact,  literally  the  purchaser's 
imagination  that  gilds  the  pill  or  converts 
into  a  precious  elixir  the  infusion  of  the 
chemist  We  do  not  deny  that  some  quack 
medicines  may  be  harmless,  or  even  salu- 
brious— nay,  even  excellent  in  their  way; 
nor  do  we  assert  that  the  virtues  of  the  oils 
and  cosmetics  are  altogether  non-existent 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  in  most 
cases,  as  co.r.mon  sense  would  dictate,  some 
pains  are  taken  to  produce  an  article  well 
adapted  for  its  intended  use.  Again,  simi- 
lar things  made  in  small  quantities  would  be 
sold  equally  dear,  in  all  probability,  by  ob- 
scure fabricators,  who  would  be  compelled 
to  exact  at  least  a  sufficient  profit  to  live 
upon  themselves.  Indeed,  in  many  cases, 
after  all  the  outlay  for  advertisement,  the 
enormous  sale  of  some  advertised  goods  will 
cause  them  to  be  sold  even  cheaper  than 
could  be  done  by  silent  enterprise.  There- 
fore we  would  not  have  it  understood  that 
we  are  at  all  inimical  to  the  advertising  sys- 
tem. All  manufactures  on  a  large  scale  are 
economies  of  the  general  mass  of  human 
labor,  and  therefore,  in  the  long  run,  advan- 
tageous to  the  community. 

Notwithstanding  its  abuses,  advertisement 
is  the  greatest  engine  of  modern  progress, 
because  it  is  based  on  the  principle  of  num- 
bers uniting  for  a  given  object  If  this  ob- 
ject be  the  production  of  a  good  thing,  who 
can  refuse  his  approbation?  And  every 
thing  has  its  bright  side,  if  we  can  only  look 
at  it  Even  quack  medicines  have  this  ad- 
vantage :  they  inspire  faith,  and  faith  is  in 
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itself  the  most  sovereign  remedy  for  pain ! 
Strip  life  of  illusions,  and  what  remains  ?  as 
the  novel-writers  sagaciously  observe  in  the 
end  of  their  second  volume  *,  when  the  hero 
begins  to  regard  his  existence  as  a  humbug, 
and  his  lady-love  as  lost  to  him  for  ever.    Is 
not  the  bald  man  happy  in  his  wild  hopes 
of  a  Macassar  miracle  ?     Does  not  the  dan- 
dy, in  a  hat  from  Genin's,  feel  himself  alto- 
gether a  nobler  and  a  prouder  creature  than 
if  he  had  bought  a  cover  for  his  limited  store 
of  brains  at  half  the  price  in  the  Bowery  ? 
Even  were  the  two  hats  made  by  the  same 
hands,  of  the  same  substance,  would  not  his 
mind  be  haunted  by  perpetual  misgivings  ? 
would  he  not  read  in  the  looks  of  every 
brother  dandy  a  secret  scorn ;  detect  on  his 
lips  a  muttered  exclamation  of  "  What  a 
hat.1  that  never  came  from  Genin's!"    It 
may  be  well  for  the  philosopher  to  save  his 
money,  and  laugh  at  humbug.     Some  time 
must  elapse  before  we  have  a  world  inhabited 
by  philosophers.     When  fools  are  scarcer, 
and  philosophers  multiplied,  the  world  will 
reap  the  real,  as  they  now  do  the  visionary, 
advantages  of  the  advertising  system.     A 
speculator  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  tax 
the   public  according  to   his  fancy.     His 
profits  will  be  calculated  and  regulated  by 
public  opinion,  and  a  general  protest  made 
against  allowing  him  to  reap  an  income  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  doing  that  which  requires  little  talent 
and  labor,  and  which  others  would  willingly 
undertake  for  one  fourth  of  such  a  revenue. 
These  will  be  the  times  when  the  common 
interest  of  mankind  will  be  more  commonly 
understood;  when  ideas  which  at  present 
float  about  as  exaggerated  communist  theo- 
ries, and  formally  impracticable  social  sys- 
tems, with  fanatic  prophets  and  purblind 
disciples,  will  become  living  thought  and 
substance,  instead  of  abstract  and  disputed 
formula. 

Thus  far  we  have  investigated  the  princi- 
ple and  rationale  of  advertising.  Let  us  now 
quit  the  abstract,  and  seek  in  the  real,  ill  us 
trations  of  this  wonderful  system,  in  which 
we  may  admire  at  once  the  ingenuity  and 
the  credulity  of  our  race,  the  audacity  of 
invention,  and  the  inherent  love  of  poetry, 
which  is  the  symbol  of  that  creative  intelli- 
gence that  mainly  exalts  the  man  above  the 
monkey  in  zoology. 

It  is  not  in  America  that  advertising  ge- 
nius has  developed  its  most  startling  splen- 


dors. In  a  country  where  the  facilities  for 
getting  an  honest  living  are  so  great,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  trickery  can  be  brought 
to  the  same  perfection  as  in  old  countries 
where  competition  renders  existence  a  strug- 
gle, and  fortune  a  lottery.  It  is  in  England 
that  hitherto  the  most  glaring  examples  of 
advertising  success  are  to  be  found,  though 
it  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that  America  is 
prepared  to  go  far  ahead  of  the  old  country 
in  this  particular.  Already  the  happy  tal- 
ent for  exaggeration  peculiar  to  cis- Atlantic 
humor  gives  an  earnest  of  the  vast  coming 
poetry  with  which  the  American  mind  is 
destined  to  overflow.  And,  as  before  ob- 
served, advertisements  are  the  poetry  of  com- 
merce. 

Meanwhile  let  us  pluck  a  few  flowers  from 
the  speculative  fancies  of  our  fatherland,  re- 
serving for  the  future  that  instruction  in  the 
art  of  sucking  the  golden  eggs  which  our 
grandmothers  may  possibly  stand  in  need 
of. 

And  first,  let  the  immortal  Ilolloway  be 
honored  as  he  deserves.  It  was  a  small 
thing  to  have  invented  a  pill  to  cure  all 
diseases,  and  an  ointment  of  similar  vir- 
tue (for  those  who  preferred  outward  to 
internal  applications) ;  but  to  engage  a  real 
live  lord,  at  a  regular  salary,  a  peer  of  Eng- 
land, under  contract  to  be  cured  (in  adver- 
tisements) of  a  never-ending  series  of  the 
most  varied  diseases;  this — this  was  indeed 
a  flight  above  the  ordinary  level,  a  sublime 
inspiration,  which  must  have  taken  at  least 
three  men  and  nine  glasses  of  brandy  to 
conceive  and  realize !  What  can  America 
show  or  hope  to  show  in  comparison  ?  Yet 
who  can  tell?  Presidents  are  but  men. 
Why  should  not  some  fearless  speculator 
plunge  boldly  into  the  waves  of  enterprise? 
Every  man  has  his  price.  Surely  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  certainly  half  a  million  dol- 
lars would  buy  some  President's  imaginary 
martyrdom.  Who  knows  ?  Even  twenty 
thousand  might  secure  a  Vice-President  or  a 
Secretary  of  State.  Or  stay,  would  not  it  be 
a  striking  novelty  to  secure  the  testimony  of 
some  great  literary  celebrity  ?  Washington 
Irving  might,  perhaps,  enter  into  the  humor 
of  the  joke;  Dickens  is  extravagant,  and 
Lamartine  is  said  to  be  embarrassed.  Why 
should  not  one  or  other  of  these  illustrious 
men  go  through  a  course  of  awful  but  pain- 
less sufferings,  to  make  at  once  their  own  and 
some  Yankee  quack's  fortune  ?    As  a  pis 
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aller,  Horace  Greeley,  or  Barnum  the  great, 
might  surely  be  arranged  with. 

There  is  one  inconvenience  about  this  sort 
of  advertisement,  and  Professor  Holloway 
found  it  out.  All  men  are  mortal,  as  popu- 
lar journals  have  frequently  remarked :  Lord 
Aldborough  died — died,  after  living  for  years 
in  such  a  state  of  complicated  disease,  pulmo- 
nary, cutaneous,  chronic,  nervous,  cerebral, 
and  otherwise,  that  though  supposed  to  have 
swallowed  as  many  pills  as,  set  in  a  line, 
would  have  encircled  the  globe,  and  Yubbed 
in  as  much  ointment  as  would  have  sufficed 
for  all  the  cart-wheels  in  New- York  during  a 
whole  year,  he  finally  gave  in,  smashed,  broke 
down,  and  went  under,  the  very  day  after 
drawing  his  last  quarter's  salary  from  the 
sagacious  Professor ! 

What  a  catastrophe  !  How  the  wits  and 
comic  writers  chuckled  !  They  raised  Lord 
Aldborough  to  life  again  by  means  of  Hol- 
loway *s  ointment  and  pills.  Unfortunately 
for  the  noble  Lord,  this  resurrection  was  like 
his  former  cures,  confined  to  the  paragraph 
which  announced  it.  And  Holloway,  what 
did  he  do?  did  he  lose  courage  at  the  acci- 
dent? Not  a  whit;  he  immediately  en- 
gaged a  bishop,  on  still  more  liberal  terms, 
and  his  pills  and  ointment  were  more  popu- 
lar than  ever.  If  you  pass  by  his  house  of 
business,  you  may  see  the  cart-loads  of  gam- 
boge and  hog's  lard  blocking  up  the  court- 
yard. His  placards  are  posted  on  the  pyra- 
mids and  the  Parthenon,  and  the  sun  never 
sets  upon  his  customers ! 

In  France,  the  advertising  speculator  has 
a  favorite  system  which  he  pursues  with  a 
disregard  for  expense,  only  equalled  by  that 
of  the  philosopher  who  invites  you  to  a 
champagne  dinner,  and  borrows  your  money 
to  pay  for  it.  His  plan  is  to  announce,  in 
the  most  titanic  numerals,  20,000  francs,  or 
20,000,000,  (an  additional  "  0"  goes  for 
nothing  in  his  calculations,  on  so  large  a 
scale  are  they,)  reward  to  the  individual  who 
can  produce  a  dye,  an  oil,  or  a  pill,  equal  to 
that  which  he,  the  undersigned  patentee  of 
the  undermentioned  marvellous  invention, 
"is  now  selling  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Richelieu.  Beware  of 
counterfeits  /"  As,  however,  the  offerer  of 
the  reward  is  supposed  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  his  rivals,  I  do  not  remember  hear- 
ing a  single  instance  of  the  reward  being 
obtained. 
In  Germany,  advertising  is,  as  yet,  com- 


paratively in  its  infancy.  The  Deutsche 
Zeitung  is  a  heavy  and  matter-of-fact  affair. 
Nevertheless,  we  call  to  mind  a  curious  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  There  was,  some  ten 
years  ago,  a  keeper  of  a  wine  house  at  Ber- 
lin, who,  amongst  other  droll  and  eccentric 
expedients  to  attract  customers,  hit  upon  the 
unheard-of  idea  of  putting  his  waiters  on 
horseback.  We  perfectly  remember  reading 
one  of  his  advertisements,  which  wound  up 
with  these  words : 

**  Wanted,  a  few  horse- waiters.  N.  B. — The 
preference  will  be  given  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted wi.h  the  dead  languages." 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  mat- 
rimonial advertisement,  which  is  much  less 
often  a  joke  than  persons  of  refined  taste 
and  superior  minds  are  apt  to  imagine.  It 
is  extracted  verbatim  from  a  recent  Ameri- 
can paper : 

u  A  Wife  Wanted. — A  young  lady  of  not  more 
than  35  years  of  age,  intelligent,  amiable,  affection- 
ate, and  respectable-looking,  American,  English, 
French,  German  or  Italian.  The  subscriber  is  a 
man  of  27  years,  intelligent,  enterprising,  ambitious, 
good-l<»oking,  amiable,  genteel,  affectionate,  tern 
perate,  virtuous  and  proud.  Was  never  married. 
He  lias  been  in  the  jewelry  business  eight  years. 
Lost  most  of  his  money  by  a  fire.  Ue  is  very  de- 
sirous to  become  a  husband  and  father ;  and  would 
marry  a  lady  if  there  was  mutual  attachment,  and 
be  every  thing  a  kind  husband  could  be — provi- 
ded the  lady  could  loan  him  $5,000  or  $10,000  to 
start  in  business  again." 

For  cool  impudence  we  have  rarely  seen 
the  above  surpassed. 

Infinite  are  the  objects  and  devices  of  ad- 
vertisers. Genin  the  hatter  gives  away  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  hat  from  its  earliest 
origin,  of  which  he  is  the  author — at  least 
on  the  title-page,  whatever  poor  hack  may 
have  been  the  real  compiler  of  the  work. 
Not  content  with  instructing  you  in  the  ori- 
gin and  early  history  of  hats,  Genin  gives 
you  a  fan,  to  fan  yourself  with  in  the  hot 
weather ;  and  were  his  fancv  as  fertile  as  his 
system  appears  liberal,  we  should  prophesy 
for  Genin  a  career  as  glorious  as  his  neigh- 
bor Barn  urn's,  the  selKasserted  emperor  of 
humbugs  !  Others  drag  the  "arts"  into 
their  service,  and  exhibit  at  their  doors  two 
fearful  paintings,  in  one  of  which  a  man  on 
crutches  is  seen  sorrowfully  limping,  whilst 
in  the  other  he  has  thrown  away  his  crutch- 
es and  is  cutting  a  laughing  caper  of  delight 
at  his  recovery — recovery  marvellously 
brought  about  by  the  patient  having  acci- 
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dental ly  swallowed  half  a  yard  of  the  Mex- 
ican Mustang  Liniment,  the  roost  wonderful 
discovery  of  the  age ! — unless,  perhaps,  we 
except  Lyon's  Magnetic  Powders  and  Pills, 
the  recipe  for  which  was,  we  believe,  com- 
municated through  the  medium  of  spiritual 
rappings  to  Mr.  Lyon,  by  no  less  a  person- 
age than  the  ghost  of  Paracelsus  in  person. 
It  is  probable  that  Homer  or  Virgil  commu- 
nicates in  somnambulistic  trances  to  Mr.  L. 
the  exquisite  poems  which  he  occasionally 
(say  four  or  five  times  a  day)  publishes  in 
the  newspapers.  The  poetical  advertisement 
is,  however,  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree 
by  the  great  Moses,  the  Jew  tailor  of  Lon- 
don, who  actually  keeps  a  poet  on  the  prem- 
ises, and  issues  miniature  epics  in  celebration 
of  his  goods.  It  is  said  that  some  people 
live  by  collecting  them  for  waste  paper,  lie 
was  the  man  (though  by  the  way  he  is  only 
the  agent  of  Rothschild,  the  real  capitalist) 
who  provided  omnibuses  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  customers  to  his  shop. 

Books  might  be  filled  with  descriptions 
of  the  curious  contrivances  of  advertisers : 
the  pretended  philanthropy,  the  offer  of 
money  returned  in  the  event  of  non-success, 
the  imaginary  employment  of  unheard-of 
materials,  the  simulated  success,  crowded 
houses  and  enormous  sales,  calculated  to 
provoke  realization  ;  the  startling  allusion 
to  current  events,  for  the  purpose  of  arrest- 
ing attention ;  the  assumed  dread  of  forged 
signatures  and  imitated  packages ;  the  aw- 
ful sacrifice,  the  grand  speculation  in  bank- 
rupt stock,  <fea,  eke.  But  it  is  idle  to  dwell 
upon  all  the  minutiae  of  so  monstrous  a 
system.  It  is  enough  to  have  formed  a  bold 
outline,  and  given  the  general  reader  some 
insight  into  the  simple  principles  that  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  a  phenomenon  apparently 
so  complicated.  We  will  conclude  by  a 
short  account  of  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary impositions  ever  effected  by  advertise- 
ment, by  which  a  large  fortune  was  realized 
almost  at  a  blow,  and  which  started  up, 
bloomed  and  faded  in  so  brief  a  space,  that 
possibly  the  majority  of  our  readers  never 
even  heard  of  the  circumstances. 

A  few  literary  adventurers  were  one  day 
discussing  their  own  embarrassed  finances 
in  a  cafe  at  Paris.  One  of  them  grievously 
lamented,  in  particular,  that  men  of  talent 


should  be  so  ill  paid,  whilst,  by  the  mere 
advertisement  of  his  "  Polynesian  Pulp,"  one 
Jacques  Robinet  had  become  so  enormously 
wealthy. 

"  Bah !"  exclaimed  a  young  man  named 
Cardan,  who  afterwards  in  tho  prime  of  his 
intellect  destroyed  himself  by  excesses  in 
dissipation, "  Bah !  if  you  want  fortunes  like 
Jacques  Polynesian  Pulp  Robinet,  why  not 
follow  his  example !  What  say  you,  gentle- 
men, shall  we  start  a  company  for  the  sale 
of  the  most  wonderful  medicine  in  the  world  ? 
Every  thing,  now-a-days,  is  done  by  adver- 
tisement, and  all  we  want  is  the  capital  to 
advertise.  For  my  part  I  have  no  money, 
but  I  devote  my  gold  watch  to  the  demon  of 
speculation." 

"And  I  my  new  coat !"  said  a  second. 

"I  have  twenty  francs  to  spare,"  said  a 
third. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  offer,"  said  the  fourth, 
"  but  myself.  I  will  give  up  my  dignity  as 
a  gentleman,  and  roll  the  bread  pills  or  cork 
the  colored  water  in  the  vials  !" 

With  such  slender  means  was  commenced 
the  establishment  of  the  sale  of  tho  "Im- 
mortal Wine,"  the  most  wonderful  quack 
medicine  ever  advertised.  Cardan  drew  up 
the  prospectus  and  got  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  struck  off  on  credit.  In  an  obscure 
room  in  the  Marais,  the  friends  themselves 
manufactured  the  precious  elixir.  They  found 
an  agent  for  its  sale  in  a  poor  druggist  with 
a  Jarge  family  in  the  Rue  Monlmurtre.  All 
their  money  was  spent  in  one  burst  of  ad- 
vertisements in  the  papers.  They  boldly 
announced  the  elixir  as  the  discovery  of 
years  of  study  and  experiment,  and  referred 
to  a  host  of  imaginary  experimentalists  in 
different  departments  of  France,  and  in  for- 
eign countries,  who  according  to  their  own 
accounts  had  in  many  cases  reached  the  age 
of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  without  feeling  any  symptoms  of  de- 
cay. Cardan  himself,  who  was  a  stranger 
at  Paris,  impudently  boasted  of  his  own  two 
hundred  years,  and,  like  Cagliostro,  related 
with  deliberate  audacity  his  adventures  with 
people  of  a  by  gone  age.  In  the  full  tide 
of  its  success  the  imposture  was  stopped  by 
the  interference  of  the  police,  but  Cardan 
and  his  friends  realized  an  immense  sum  of 
money  by  the  speculation. 
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MADNESS. 

A  FRAGMENT  FROM  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  NUMBER  OF  AN  UNPUBLISHED  MAGAZINE, 

It  came  by  slow  degrees  across  my  brain ; 

A  shadow  stealing  on  a  summer  sea ; 

A  little  cloud,  but  pregnant  with  a  storm, 

And  deepening,  deepening,  deepening  as  it  came. 

Lo  1  then  my  soul  most  suddenly  grew  large : 

It  seemed  a  gloomy  palace  where  a  court 

Was  held  of  wandering  and  troubled  thoughts, 

That  came  and  went,  and  came  and  went  again ; 

And  yet  they  never  seemed  one  half  to  fill 

Its  sick  and  dreary  vastness.    None  had  shape, 

But  yet  possessed  a  certain  clouded  form — 

An  indistinct  identity  which  puzzled 

My  nerveless  brain.    Faint  memories  of  childhood 

Came  trooping  in  with  noise  and  bustling  joy ; 

And  having  traversed  every  winding  stair, 

And  ransacked  every  well -remembered  nook, 

They  took  a  tearless  farewell  and  departed. 

Then  came  a  dream  of  strong  though  stripling  love 

With  deep  low  murmurs  on  its  lips  it  came, 

Sighing  fond  names,  and  talking  rich,  ripe  words, 

That  tell  like  melting  peaches  from  its  tongue. 

Throughout  the  vastness  of  my  soul  it  wandered, 

Seeking  in  vain  for  some  sweet  company. 

It  peeped  into  my  brain ;  then,  with  a  shudder 

At  something  that  it  saw  there,  turned  and  fled. 

Then  rushed  a  throng  of  Manhood's  fiery  pleasures ; 

Lofty  desires  and  great  ambitious  hopes ; 

Cares  that,  once  born,  seemed  ever  breeding  more ; 

Griefs  that,  like  snails,  left  slimy  tracks  behind, 

And  went  as  slowly ;  bad  deeds  that,  for  shame, 

Carried  red  blushes  blazoned  on  their  shields. 

On  came  they,  trooping  through  the  portals  wide, 

A  motley  army ;  mingling  songs  and  sighs 

With  shouts  that  echoed  through  the  lofty  vault 

Of  what  was  once  a  soul.    On,  on  they  came, 

Making  my  spirit  tremble  with  their  tread. 

Then  suddenly  each  noisy  tongue  grew  hushed ; 

They  seemed  to  veil  their  heads  as  smit  with  fear, 

And,  flinging  on  the  air  a  wild  farewell, 

They  fled,  and  left  me  gazing  on.    The  Terror  I 

Oh  1  seemed  it  then  as  if  a  mighty  fosse 

Gaped  'twixt  my  spirit  and  the  world  without 

I  felt  like  some  lone  house,  (if  such  could  feel,) 

Deserted,  naked,  and  for  ever  void ; 

While  in  the  cbarnel  chambers  of  my  soul 

Distorted  fantasies,  like  dungeon  rats, 

Grew  bold  in  solitude,  and  peeping  out, 

Thrilled  every  nerve  with  loathsome  rioting. 

Thought,  healthy  Thought,  had  fled  away,  and  I 

Was  face  to  face  with  Madness ! 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC   NOMINATION. 


A  name  almost  unknown  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  has  been  presented  to 
them  by  the  Democratic  Convention,  for 
election  to  the  Presidency.  If  they  accept 
this  name,  they  will  find  but  one  example  in 
history  to  be  their  parallel.  *  A  certain  Ro- 
man Emperor,  on  the  eve  of  a  consular  elec- 
tion, recommended  his  horse  to  the  suffrage 
of  the  people,  who  very  promptly  elected 
him ;  and  the  parallel  is  made  complete  when 
we  read,  that  the  Roman  Consul  of  those 
days  was  a  kind  of  political  beast  of  burden, 
who  carried  the  Emperor,  very  much  as  this 
person,  if  elected,  will  carry  his  backers  of 
the  Convention. 

The  nominee  of  the  Convention  may,  for 
aught  is  known,  be  a  very  suitable  person  to 
represent  and  execute  the  sovereign  will  of 
"  the  most  intelligent  and  powerful  people  in 
the  world  ;w  but  the  chances  are  a  million  to 
one  against  it  For  ourselves,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  plead  ignorance.  Our  information 
is  not  sufficiently  extensive,  minute,  and  ac- 
curate; we  regret  that  we  cannot  give  our 
readers  an  account  of  the  u  public  life  and 
services"  of  this  imperial  candidate.  It  is 
a  fault  to  be  amended,  that  we  have  hitherto 
contented  ourselves  with  the  ordinary  range 
of  our  natural  vision  in  contemplating  the 
political  eminences  of  the  day.  Until  now 
it  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  use  the  glasses 
or  the  diligence  of  an  antiquary,  or  to  have 
the  extended  personal  acquaintance  of  a  cen- 
sus agent,  to  be  familiar  with  the  imperial 
candidates  of  Democracy. 

Would  it  not  be  a  better  policy  in  future,  to 
make  the  Democratic  nomination  the  prize 
of  an  Union  lottery  ?  Such  a  plan  would 
offer  unspeakable  advantages.  Seriously, 
we  recommend  the  measure  to  our  Democra- 
tic friends.  Let  the  duty  of  a  Convention  bo 
understood  only  the  settlement  of  a  creed  or 
platform,  and  the  appointment  of  a  lottery 
committee :  let  the  funds  of  subscription, 
which  would  amount  to  several  millions,  be 
applied  to  the  election  of  the  fortunate  drawer 
of  the  prize.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
expend  these  ambitious  millions  upon  the 


votes  of  the  regular  rank  and  file.  These  are 
already  secure.  The  "  party"  vote  blind ; 
they  rarely  perplex  themselves  with  the 
"  merits"  of  a  nominee ;  and  if  they  wish  to 
know  something  of  the  opinions  of  the  man 
whom  they  are  placing  at  the  head  of  the 
Union,  they  can  read  them  the  platform  of 
the  Convention. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
of  the  two  are  most  worthy  of  our  pity,  (and 
pity  is  akin  to  contempt,)  the  Democratic 
candidates  or  their  constituents  at  home. 
Messrs.  Buchanan,  Cass,  and  Douglas  were 
men  of  known  political  opinions ;  they  rep- 
resented each  a  great  section  of  the  party. 
They  were  men  of  ability,  and  had  each  of 
them  rendered  certain  services  to  the  party ; 
but  it  was  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were 
eminent  and  influential,  they  could  not  ob- 
tain the  nomination.  Let  Democratic  Sena- 
tors labor  never  so  earnestly  in  the  public 
service,  let  them  equal  Calhoun  in  coun- 
sel and  Taylor  in  the  field,  their  greatness  is 
a  fatal  impediment  to  their  nomination.  The 
Macbiavels  of  Democracy  do  not  wish  to  be 
controlled,  but  only  to  control ;  they  desire 
not  to  have  a  master,  but  an  assiduous  ser- 
vant. The  true  masters  are  the  political 
jobbers  and  convention  mongers,  who  stand 
midway  between  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment. These  are  the  men  who  construct  the 
platform  and  select  the  candidate.  Which 
of  the  two  passions,  pity  or  contempt,  is 
fittest  to  be  exercised  toward  the  candi- 
dates of  the  Democratic  party,  and  their  con- 
stituents among  the  people  ?  Pity  for  the 
fate  of  genius  and  ability,  wasted  in  a  fruit- 
less and  disgraceful  contest,  or  contempt 
for  the  dog-like  fidelity  with  which  they 
maintain  the  political  prejudices  of  a  manag- 
ing constituency  who  caunot  distinguish  an 
idiot  from  a  statesman  ?  Is  it  pity  we  are 
called  upon  to  exercise  towards  that  blind 
and  silly  constituency  who  take  the  bread 
out  of  their  own  mouths  and  give  it  to  the 
foreign  artisan,  not  from  an  impulse  of  char- 
ity, but  of  mistaken  selfishness,  and  who 
!  with  equal  enthusiasm  appoint  to  the  Presi- 
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dency  an  eminent  statesman  or  the  "horse" 
of  a  Convention  ? 

The  wire  pullers  of  the  Convention  are 
shrewd  calculators.  The  stake  for  which 
they  played  is  the  expenditure  by  them- 
selves of  the  fifty  millions  of  revenue,  and 
fifty  more  of  influence,  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment. They  would  not  have  risked  any  thing 
to  the  danger  of  such  a  prize.  They  knew 
their  constituency,  and  acted  upon  that  know- 
ledge. It  is  they,  and  not  we,  who  have  fixed 
the  character  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  have  disclosed 
a  fact  of  singular  importance  to  be  known,  not 
only  by  the  people  of  this  country,  but  by 
all  the  world :  namely,  that  a  Democratic 
President  of  the  United  States  is  not  in 
any  case  elected  by  the  people. 

The  Democratic  suffrage  is  for  the  "horse" 
of  the  Convention,  and  not  for  the  candi- 
date and  favorite  of  the  people.     It  is  not 
necessarv  that  this  "horse"  should  be  a 
44  blood :"  he  is  not  expected  to  run :  it  is 
the  Convention  which  runs ;  the  Presiden- 
tial canvass  of  the  United  States  is  a  trial  of 
strength  between  the  Whig  Candidate  and 
the   Democratic   Convention :    surely,  the 
Democratic  constituency  do  not  vote  for  a 
"  horse  ;"  it  is  more  creditable  to  them  to 
suppose  they  vote   for  a  Convention.     A 
Democratic    nomination    and   election    to 
the  Presidency  has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of 
selfgratulation  to  any  man.    The  managers 
of  the  party  fiud   no  difficulty  in   forcing 
their  candidate  upon  the  voters.     He  is  ac- 
cepted without  inquiry,  with  acclamation. 
Franklin  Pierce,  the  nominee  of  the  Conven- 
tion, will  be  voted  for  by  myriads  who  will  not 
have  known  his  name  till  they  read  it  on  the 
ticket.     Republicanism,  like  other  forms  of 
government,  has  its  farcical  side ;  and  that 
farcical  side  is  precisely  the  Democratic  party. 
Even  were  the  suppression  of  the  national  in- 
dustry an  article  of  our  creed,  we  should  still 
be  loath  to  find  ourselves  in  the  ranks  of 
such  a  long-eared  constituency ;  but,  as  it  is, 
we  cease  to  be  astonished  at  their  doctrines, 
when  we  consider  that  they  have  no  original 
opinions  of  their  own.    A  constituency  who 
exercise  no  knowledge  of  men,  will  be  as 
little   likely   to  vex   themselves   with  the 
merits   of  things :  if   they  cannot   tell   a 
Douglas  or  Buchanan  from  a  "  horse,"  they 
'must  find  it  equally  nice  to  "tell  a  hawk 
from   a   handsaw."     If  they  receive    with 
equal  enthusiasm  the  war  hawk  of  Illinois 


or  the  handsaw  of  the  Baltimore  Cabinet 
makers,  we  may  easily  believe  they  are  quite 
as  philosophical  in  regard  to  opinions  as  in 
regard  to  men,  and  will  receive  the  very 
antiquated  politics  of  a  Virginian  delegation 
as  readily  as  they  accepted  iheir  very  new 
and  modern  candidate. 

Northern  politicians  with  a  Southern  poli- 
cy have  received  the  name  of  "  dough-faces," 
from  the  facility,  we  suppose,  with  which 
they  receive  impressions.  They  have  had 
this  appropriate  name  applied  to  them  be- 
cause they  accepted  a  Southern  Presidential 
candidate,  himself  a  Southern  man.  Now 
since  the  Virginian  delegation  were  tho 
nominators  of  the  "horse"  of  the  Conven- 
tion, we  shall  have  to  call  the  Northern  men 
of  that  Convention,  not  dough-faces,  but  no- 
faces.  The  face  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
man,  the  mirror  and  the  orator  of  reason ; 
and  where  there  is  neither  manliness  nor 
reason,  there  is  no  face  at  all.  We  were 
by  no  means  angry  or  vexed  with  tho 
Northern  men  when  they  accepted  a  South- 
ern candidate,  put  forward  by  Southern 
men :  there  was  reason  and  justice  in  that ; 
there  was.  if  not  courage  and  power,  at  least 
discretion  and  running.  But  when  a  Vir- 
ginian delegation  offers  a  "horse,"  and  that 
horse  not  a  Virginian  blood  of  the  ancient 
pedigree,  but  absolutely  a  "pony"  from 
the  Canada  line,  a  horse  like  the  consular 
horse  of  Com  mod  us,  to  be  voted  for  because 
the  Emperor  willed,  we  are  compelled  for 
dough- f 'ace  to  substitute  "  no- face,"  and  set 
down  the  "  unterrified  "  as  a  constituency  of 
a  very  low  facial  angle. 

The  Democratic  party  are  a  very  grave  and 
serious  body  of  citizens,  and  of  all  places 
in  the  Union  we  find  the  centre  of  their 
gravity  in  Virginia.  Virginia  nominates  a 
consular  "  horse,"  and  the  North  does  not 
laugh.  In  fact,  the  gift  is  taken  as  a  favor, 
and  the  North  will  not  look  it  in  the  mouth. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  a  problem  among 
politicians  "  to  find  a  principle  of  union  for 
the  Democratic  party."  The  different  sec- 
tions of  the  party  were  supposed  to  be  ir- 
reconcilably at  variance.  In  the  North, 
abolitionism ;  in  the  South,  nullification. 
In  Pennsylvania,  a  protection  for  coal  and 
iron,  opposed  by  all  other  sections.  In  the 
West,  appropriations  for  rivers  and  har- 
bors, opposed  by  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
sections.  In  one  part,  agrarian  Jacobinism  , 
in   another,  old-fashioned  aristocracy.     In 
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the  North,  Van  Burenism ;  in  the  South, 
Calhounisra.  It  was  a  situation  which  no 
genius  could  resolve,  no  authority  overcome. 
In  the  midst  of  this  hopeless  confusion  started 
up  "Young  America,"  brandishing  the  sword 
and  firebrand  of  foreign  war,  demanding 
ftie  annexation  of  Cuba  and  of  Mexico,  and 
swearing  to  eject  all  gray  hairs  from  office, 
though  they  were  a  father's.  The  ingredi- 
ents of  this  hell-broth  of  opinions  were 
thrown  together  iuto  the  caldron  at  Balti- 
more on  the  first  of  June.  The  demand  of 
the  Macbeths  of  the  Convention  for  a  satis- 
factory apparition  was  urgent  and  severe. 

"Hxrngh  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
<Agam*t  the  churches  ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 
Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged ; 
Tlioagh  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads ; 
Though  palaces  do  slop*      .... 
Even  till  destruction  sicken, 
Answer  i»  what  100  ask." 

The  question  asked  was,  M  Who  shall  be 
the  candidate  f" 

Four  days  and  nights  the  inferior  wizards 
danced  about  the  caldron,  and  chanted 
their  lying  incantations  in  vain.  The  can- 
didate would  not  appear.  On  the  fifth  day, 
the  Hecate  of  Democracy,  the  witch  of  the 
Old  Dominion,  came  forward,  and  with  a 
motion  of  her  wand  called  out  of  the  fire 
and  smoke,  not  the  apparition  of  "  Young 
America,"  tta  bloody  child"  torn  prema- 
turely from  the  womb  of  the  future;  nor 
yet  a  show  of  gray-haired  Democratic  Pre- 
sidents, "eight  kings,  the  last"  (like  the 
first)  tt  with  a  glass"  not  of  water  we  pre- 
sume, "  in  his  hand."  The  apparition  that 
arose  before  the  Macbeths  of  the  Convention 
was  a  less  imposing  apparition,  the  figure  of 
tta  consular  horse." 

There  are  two  orders  of  men  eligible  and 
available  for  an  office  which  has  become  a 
plus  of  contending  factions.  The  first  of 
these  orders  we  find  represented  by  those 
powerful  and  exalted  characters,  in  whose 
capacious  intellect  and  consistent  conduct  ap- 
pears always  the  middle  term  of  wisdom,  the 
greatest  good  of  all.  In  these  men,  extremes 
are  reconciled  by  the  overruling  ideas  of  na- 
tional unity  and  brotherhood.  The  second  of 
these  orders  is  the  mocking  image  of  the 

•  If  the  kings  would  slope,  Young  America 
would  not  perhaps  be  very  strenuous  about  the 
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first  Like  death,  it  offers  the  reconciliation  of 
silence  in  action,  and  neutrality.  The  appli- 
cation of  one  of  these  neutral  conductors  to 
the  opposing  electricities  of  a  Convention, 
produces  a  flash  of  surprise  and  a  thunder  of 
approbation,  and  the  result  is,  a  caput  mor- 
tuum,  or  dead  head,  instead  of  that  univer- 
sal solvent  so  much  desired  and  sought,  but 
found  only  in  the  greatness  and  originality 
of  one  man. 

The  futility  of  a  Convention  without  dig- 
nity, either  in  its  members  or  its  ideas,  is 
finely  illustrated,  and  its  remedy  suggested, 
by  an  authentic  narrative  of  ancient  history. 

The  magnates  of  Media  having  to  elect  a 
chief,  and  no  person  of  sufficient  eminence 
appearing  among  them,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  horses  of  the  nobility  should  be  brought 
together  at  sunrise,  and  the  master  of  the 
beast  that  neighed  first  be  made  king. 

It  would  have  been  an  incredible  saving 
of  words,  toil,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  had  it 
been  agreed  by  the  delegates  of  the  Balti- 
more Convention  to  adopt  a  similar  expedi- 
ent Each  candidate  should  have  been  re- 
quested to  send  an  ass  to  the  Convention, 
and  the  animal  that  soonest  gave  forth  a 
bray,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  Democra- 
cy, should  have  been  declared  the  candidate  : 
we  mean,  of  course,  by  proxy.  The  moment 
of  expectation  intervening  between  the  lead- 
ing up  of  the  animals  and  the  decisive  bray 
would  bo  one  of  great  oratorical  effect,  and 
the  native  eloquence  of  the  speaker  would 
call  down,  as  on  other  occasions,  that  hearty 
thunder,  the  true  Vox  jpopuli  Vox  Dei^ 
which  expands  and  6 res  the  souls  of  all  true 
Democrats. 

As  affairs  now  stand,  the  principal  diffi- 
culty of  a  Convention  is  to  keep  the  candi- 
dates, or  their  proxies,  from  braying  too 
soon :  now,  by  the  Median  method,  it  might 
be  agreed  that  no  bray  should  be  esteemed 
of  any  account,  unless  given  in  full  conven- 
tion. 

The  argument  for  a  representative  govern- 
ment has  hitherto  rested  mainly  upon  a  popu- 
lar choice  of  rulers.  It  was  supposed  that  a 
national  party  holding  certain  opinions,  and 
composed  of  several  millions  of  independent 
persons,  would  make  an  infallible  choice  of 
men  for  the  great  offices  of  state.  Had  the 
"diffusion  of  knowledge"  been  less  perfect 
than  it  is  at  present,  this  would  probably 
have  been  the  case  ;  but  such  are  the  facili- 
ties and  completeness  of  the  great  steam  liar 
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*4  mrAem  times,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
th*  nv>it  heroic  virtue  or  the  most  tran- 
wrA^nt  wivlom  to  be  known  out  of  a 
•mall  immediate  circle,  where  its  influence 
it  4IrMrtly  fcjt.  No  sooner  is  a  truly  great 
name  presented  to  tlie  people  for  their  suf- 
frages, a  tide  of  calumny,  kept  full  by  the 
liars  of  the  press,  is  poured  out,  to  soil  and 
blacken  his  reputation  over  the  entire  conti- 
nent. The  most  infamous  anecdotes  are 
invented  and  put  in  circulation.  Every  ac- 
tion of  his  life  is  turned  into  ridicule  and 
shame.  No  reputation  can  endure  such 
treatment.  Friends  grow  weary  of  defend- 
ing, enemies  are  never  weary  of  abusing. 
The  commendation  of  great  actions  soon 
fatigues  the  hearers :  it  is  the  same  old 
tale ;  while  calumny  is  ever  new,  fresh,  and 
inventive.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  consists  of  that  part  of 
the  population  who  are  most  easily  imposed 
upon,  especially  by  their  own  press,  it  has 
at  length  become  impossible  for  either  great 
merit  or  great  public  services  to  elevate  a 
man  to  high  offices  of  state.  The  Demo- 
cracy elects,  not  elects.  The  choice  is  made 
for  them  by  a  Convention,  and  the  press 
put  in  motion  to  convince  them  that  it  is 
a  good  choice.  They  vote,  however,  with 
but  little  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  candi- 
date; with  as  little,  doubtless,  as  the  Con- 
vention itself.  In  fact,  as  there  is  no  means 
of  arriving  at  a  decision,  it  may  appear,  in 
one  aspect,  a  proof  of  sense  in  them,  that 
when  they  have  no  means  of  judging,  they 
leave  the  judgment  to  others. 

It  is  certain,  the  founders  of  the  Republic 
did  not  anticipate  the  system  of  election 
matured  by  the  Anti-American,  or  Jacobin- 
ical party.    All  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution rest  upon  the  supposition  of  a  high 
degree  of  popular  intelligence  and  judg- 
ment, such  as  existed  when  it  was  framed. 
They  did  not  anticipate  the  formation  of 
a  retrogressive  party,  that  should  draw  its 
strength  from  popular  ignorance,  and  lie 
with  nightmare  weight  upon  the  industry 
and  intelligence  of  the  Republic     What 
they  did  not  anticipate,  they  could  not  pro- 
Tide  against :  namely,  the  operations  of  such 
a  party  in  the  management  of  Presidential 
electic         They  would  not  have  believed 
•"mi     il  prophet  who  sliould  then  have 
m  that  the  Presidency  would  by 
>e  filled  with  as  little  regard  to  the 
of  its  incumbent  as  if  it  were  a 


throne ;  that  an  entire  third  of  the  people 
would  come  in  time  to  think  as  little  of  the 
character  and  personal  force  of  their  Presi- 
dent, as  if  they  were  the  subjects  of  a  Ger- 
man Elector  or  of  a  King  of  England. 

Indeed,  it  might  be  well  agitated  by  the 
Democratic  party,  what  need  of  a  living  man. 
in  the  office  of  President  ?    Why  not  a  Pre- 
sident of  brass  or  Lignum  Vitcet     Could 
not  the  press  be  put  in  operation  to  eulogize 
President  Pinchbeck,  as  well  as  President 
Jones  or  Brown  ?     Would  not  his  Excel- 
lency Lignum  Vitce  make  as  good  a  figure 
in  the  White  House  as  his  Excellency  the 
great  Ass?     Millions  of  men  in  heathen 
countries  worship  idols  of  wood  and  stone, 
believing  they  are  gods ;  but  it  is  a  less  dis- 
tant stretch  of  imagination  to  fancy  a  brazen 
Excellency  to  be  a  man. 

It  has  become  a  very  current  and  popular 
maxim  with  the  managers  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  that  there  are  thousands  of 
men  quite  equal  to  the  Presidential  office; 
and  that  the  only  condition  about  which  we 
should  perplex  ourselves,  is  the  docility  of 
the  incumbent.  Doubtless  the  managers  are 
right.  There  are  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons, able  and  willing,  for  a  fair  considera- 
tion, to  sign  their  names  to  public  docu- 
ments, to  sit  silent  at  a  council  table,  to  veto 
the  bills  of  a  hostile  majority,  to  install  in 
office,  and  eject  from  office,  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  the  government  All  these  duties, 
and  the  message,  are  exceeding  easy,  and 
would  be  readily  performed  by  almost  any 
person  who  should  be  elected  to  perform 
them.  In  case  of  difficulty  or  failure  of 
judgment,  there  are  always  enough  helpers 
and  advisers  near  a  President  of  the  United 
States  to  relieve  him  of  his  cares.  He  needs 
but  one  virtue,  docility.  Now,  docility  being 
the  sole  requisite  for  a  Presidential  candi- 
date, we  are  not  at  ail  surprised  at  the  opin- 
ion of  Democratic  managers,  that  "  a  thou- 
sand men  "  may  be  found  fully  equal  to  the 
Presidential  office ;  for,  if  there  is  a  striking 
trait  of  their  party,  it  is  this  same  excellent 
virtue  of  docility,  to  that  degree  that  we 
find  them  accepting  their  opinions  and  their 
candidates  entirely  from  a  Convention. 

The  political  ignorance  of  the  Democratic 
constituency,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  is  in 
nothing  more  astutely  illustrated  than  in  the 
facility  with  which  they  break  into  factions 
under  the  influence  of  local  demagogues  and 
fanatics.     In  fact,  they  are  but  a  larger  illus- 
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tration  of  a  woman's  convention,  into  which 
each  member  carries  her  private  affairs,  as 
if  it  were  a  thing  of  public  utility  and  in- 
terest To  this  confusion  comes  in  aid  the 
very  docility  so  much  admired ;  which  is  of 
local  as  well  as  of  general  value,  and  though 
it  ends  in  the  union  of  votes  upon  the  horse 
of  the  Convention,  begins  by  splitting  the 
party  into  an  hundred  local  docilities  :  that 
is  to  say,  fanatical  and  blackguard  factions. 

It  is  a  fatal  necessity  we  suffer  under  in  a 
representative  form  of  laws,  of  judging  the 
people  by  the  manner  of  men  whom  they 
select  for  office.  If  they  select  powerful 
men,  of  great  experience  and  intelligence. 
tried  in  public  business,  and  staunch  sup- 
porters and  originators  of  a  national  policy, 
we  judge  that  people  to  be  intelligent  and 
observing,  and  we  are  sure  each  one  has 
given  in  his  vote  with  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  its  merit  and  importance. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  them  electing 
a  convention  horse,  a  creature  of  which  they 
know  little  and  care  less,  we  are  struck  with 
surprise ;  but  when  we  hear  the  same  con- 
stituency directing  their  representatives  "  to 
collect  the  revenue  in  order  merely  to  spend 
it,  and  to  let  national  matters  alone,"  our 
problem  of  wonder  is  solved ;  for,  that  the 
dull  should  elect  the  dull,  is  the  natural 
order  of  things. 

It  is  equally  natural  that  they  should 
become  the  prey  of  jobbers  and  faction 
mongers,  a  class  of  men  who  especially 
abound  in  the  Democratic  party.  These 
men,  finding  that  the  only  political  know- 
ledge required  of  them  is  to  know  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Whigs,  and  the  only  political 
action,  for  the  most  part,  to  oppose  them, 
have  leisure  enough  left  for  that  more  im- 
portant and  difficult  department  of  dema- 
goguism,  the  management  of  jobs  and 
elections.  We  are  compelled  to  say  that, 
however  dear  to  us  the  republican  form  of 
government,  the  condition  into  which  it 
would  quickly  be  reduced  by  the  rapacity 
and  falsehood  of  these  schemers,  were  they 
left  for  any  great  length  of  time  to  their  own 
counsels  and  machinations,  would  lead  us  to 
prefer  a  free  life  in  a  wilderness,  with  no  gov- 
ernment at  all. 

For  the  jobber,  considered  strictly  as  a 
man  of  business,  an  agent  employed  in  ne- 
gotiations, we  are  obliged  to  entertain  a  cer- 
tain respect ;  he  is  a  useful,  indeed  an  indis- 
pensable man  in  his  function.    He  is  the 


connecing  link  between  the  government  and 
all  citizens  who  have  business  with  the  gov- 
ernment, lie  is  the  manager  of  contracts, 
and  saves  the  time  and  labor  of  Congress 
committees,  by  performing  himself  the  entire 
duty  of  a  committee,  and  enabling  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  to  give  their 
undivided  attention  to  the  composition  of 
speeches  and  the  forwarding  of  their  private 
interests.  We  would  not  therefore  advocate 
the  suppression  of  these  middlemen,  but 
we  would  have  them  restricted  to  their  duty 
as  above  stated,  and  not  allowed  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  several  millions  of  Pres- 
idential votes.  This  is  jobbing  on  too  large 
a  scale.  We  remark  upon  it,  as  the  regular 
Democratic  platforms  remark  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  internal  improvement :  as  a  system 
excellent  in  the  detail  and  in  moderation, 
but  bad  when  it  swallows  up  all  the  reve- 
nue, half  the  franchise,  and  two  or  three 
neighboring  countries.  A  jobber  of  this 
stamp  is  the  Robin  of  jobbers,  as  we  have 
it  in  Mother  Goose : 

M  Robin  thinks  robbin'  is  nothing  but  jobbin' ; 
He's  with  a  Senator  always  bob-nobbin' ; 
He  gives  more  dinners  than  twenty  rich  sinners, 
But  those  who  dine  with  him  are  never  the  win- 
ners: 
He'll  swtJlow  a  steamer  or  I  am  a  dreamer, 
Dine  oft  of  Cuba  and  Mexico  too, 
And  sup  up  the  Capitol  whole  in  a  stew."* 

To  the  unreflecting  of  our  own  party  it 
may  seem  a  reason  for  exultation,  that  our 
Democratic  opponents  have  reduced  their 
constituencies  to  such  a  level  of  baseness, 
and  betrayed  their  disrespect  for  them  so 

frossly  in  the  Convention.  Let  these  unre- 
ective  persons  remember  that  the  Democra- 
tic constituencies,  by  suffering  this  disgrace 
to  fall  upon  themselves,  have  betrayed  their 
incapacity  to  become  Whigs,  and  have  thus 
very  sadly  diminished  our  expectations  for 
the  enlargement  of  our  own  party.  Had  the 
constituencies  themselves  committed  an  error, 
we  could  have  hoped  for  their  future  conver- 
sion and  reform ;  since,  where  there  is  the 
strength  to  do  ill,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
doing  right  But  the  proceedings  of  the 
Baltimore  Democratic  Convention  have  be- 
trayed the  odious  and  shocking  fact,  that 
the  Democratic  constituencies  have  no  will 
at  all,  either  for  evil  or  for  good ;  and  that, 

•  Mother  Goose's  Melodies,  Political  Edition, 
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in  regard  to  men  and  measures,  it  1ms  ceased 
to  be  necessary  to  consult  them.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  the  jobbers  and  President 
makers  to  agree  upon  a  man  and  a  plat- 
form, and  tbe  constituencies  are  satisfied  to 
accept  both.  Let  Whigs  henceforth  rely 
upon  themselves,  and  waste  as  little  labor 
as  may  bo  in  trying  to  convince  their  oppo- 
nents. A  party  who  range  under  their  mas- 
ters like  branded  sheep,  and  who,  when 
argued  with,  merely  hid  you  look  at  their 
brand,  are  not  to  be  overcome  by  argument, 
but  solely  by  numbers.  The  invention  of 
the  party  machinery  by  which  the  entire 
Deuxx.- ratio  constituency  are  brought  toge- 
ther upon  oho  candidate,  may  be  traced,  say 
some,  to  the  elder  Van  liuren.  On  the  con- 
trary, say  we,  it.  cannot  he  traced  to  any  per- 
son in  particular,  but  like  all  effective  organ- 
izations is  maintained  and  kept  in  working 
order,  and  daily  improved  upon,  by  those 
who  profit  by  it.  With  an  intelligent  and 
jealous  cunslitueticy,  such  an  organization 
could  not  have  been  invented  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  nor  by  his  successors  or  predecessors. 
Indeed,  wc  think  we  have  been  able,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  very  learned  antiquary, 
to  trace  the  original  invention  of  the  system 
back  to  a  remote  and  obscure  epoch  of  his- 
tory called  "  the  age  of  human  nature." 
This  was  the  time  when  ignorance  »<«  led 
by  the  nose,  and  the  knaves  had  tbe  advan- 
tage over  the  fools.  There  is  no  good  his- 
tory of  that  time :  we  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  own  Bancroft,  who,  of  all 
the  historians  wo  have  read,  is  best  able  to 
handle  it  with  the  requisite  earnestness  and 
simplicity. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  gratulation  among 
Whigs,  that  they  have  not  adopted  that 
Democratic  "  principle  of  the  inverted  pyra- 
mid," in  tbo  selection  of  a  Presidential  can- 
didate, which  puts  the  least  significant  politi- 
cian at  the  summit,  mating  that  the  base. 
But  why  should  they  attribute  any  particu- 
lar merit  to  themselves,  merely  because  they 
are  not  fools !  As  it  requires  a  high  grado 
of  talent  in  the  people  to  develop  the  re- 
sources and  augment  the  riches  of  their 
country,  as  they  have  done,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  will 
respect  their  own  intelligence,  and  elect  only 
the  highest  order  of  their  own  genius  to 
the  great  offices  of  state.  Only  the  first 
order  of  civil,  military,  or  diplomatic  talent, 
can  be  put  forward  for  the  candidacy  of  the 


Whig  party,  when  the  people  themselves 
are  the  electors. 

The  method  of  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  illustrates  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  legitimacy.  The  legitimacy  of  a 
king  is  the  reason  of  his  sovereignty  ;  more 
correctly,  tho  opinion  of  the  nation  that  he 
is  legitimate ;  for,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact, 
history  establishes  a  multitude  of  doubts 
and  exceptions.  The  people  and  the  aris- 
tocracy being  agreed  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
the  eldest  born,  he  becomes  the  legal  head 
of  state,  church,  and  people,  in  his  own 
right ;  that  is  to  say,  a  sovereign.  By  his 
birth  alone,  without  regard  to  his  natural 
capacity,  he  is  invested  with  the  veto  power, 
and  the  other  attributes  of  representative 
sovereignty,  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 
We  speak  now  of  representative  or  limited, 
and  not  of  absolute  sovereignty.  Tiie  mo- 
ment the  people  are  satisfied  of  his  legiti- 
macy, they  are  ready  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  :  their  sovereign  is  therefore  cho- 
sen for  them,  in  most  cases,  by  the  doctors 
and  midwives.  Between  this  system  and 
the  Democratic  method  in  America,  the  dif- 
ference is  not  very  strongly  marked.  The 
formality  of  a  popular  vote,  to  confirm  the 
pronunciamento  of  Democratic  legitimacy, 
issued  by  the  Baltimore  obstetricians,  makes 
nothing  against  the  analogy.  Tbe  people 
accept  the  royal  baby,  or  the  Democratic 
numbskull,  with  equal  acclamations,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  doctors  in  the  simple  and 
"honest"  enthusiasm  of  the  "yeomanry" 
is  equal  in  both  cases.  In  case  a  baby  or  a 
numbskull  could  not  be  produced,  {an  im- 
possible accident  in  royal  houses  and  Demo- 
cratic Conventions,)  there  would  ensue  a  war 
between  the  black  and  white  rosea  ;  a  calam- 
ity of  dire  event.  The  "  kingdom  "  in  arms, 
a  "Douglas"  foray  from  the  north,  a  pro- 
tectionist head,  like  a  Henry  VII.,  cutting 
down  tho  "  aristocracy  of  land,"  and  raising 
the  industrial  order,  are  the  evils  which  they 
dread,  and  ngainsl  which  they  rely  for  pro- 
tection upon  the  midwives. 

The  retainers  of  the  political  aristocracy 
of  Democracy  brought  forward  the  names 
of  their  chiefs  iu  the  Convention.  Three  or 
four  names  of  high  civil  or  military  reputa- 
tion, tbe  names  of  Cass,  Butler,  Buchanan, 
and  others,  were  strongly  urged  in  the  Cou- 
vention,  It  was  necessary  that  of  all  the 
votes  two  thirds  should  be  given  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidate:  all  were  found  to  have  a 
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certain  popularity ;  all  were  admitted  to  be 
men  of  capacity  and  talent :  all  were  in  their 
turn  rejected,  and  a  name  till  then  unknown 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  except- 
ing as  it  has  been  read  and  forgotten  in  the 
senatorial  list,  was  put  forward  and  carried 
by  acclaim.  The  principle  of  popular  election 
thus  abandoned,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
to  read  that  the  main  duty  of  the  Conven- 
tion— agreement  upon  a  creed — was  imme- 
diately abandoned,  the  majority  dispersing, 
and  the  rump  voting  a  list  of  sentiments 
called  a  platform,  made  broad  enough,  it 
was  supposed,  to  hold  the  entire  delegation, 
bat  which  the  majority  of  them  unluckily 
mistook  for  a  pillory,  and  incontinently  fled 
from,  to  the  arms  of  their  impatient  consti- 
tuencies. 

The  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pierce, 
who  was  selected  by  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion to  play  the  part  of  a  vacuum,  is  said, 
by  those  who  are  personally  acquainted  with 
him,  to  be  a  person  of  much  respectability. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  sit- 
uation is  not  as  happy  in  that  particular  as 
its  incumbent  The  learned  antiquary  who 
supplies  us  with  the  subject  matter  of  his 
biography  informs  us,  that  the  nominee  is  a 
native  and  citizen  of  New-Hampshire.  That 
State  is  now  happy  in  the  nativity  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  two  philosophical  loci  of 
all  nature,  the  plenum  and  the  vacuum,  Mr. 
Webster  representing  the  fullness,  (plenum,) 
and  Mr.  Pierce,  the  hollowness  or  emptiness, 
(vacuum.)  Nature,  it  is  figuratively  said,  ab- 
hors a  vacuum  ;  so  does  not  a  Baltimore 
Convention.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  of- 
fered it,'  by  its  representative,  (for  such,  as 
our  learned  co-laborer  informs  us,  is  Mr. 
Fierce,)  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Mr.  Pierce,  we  learn,  with  great  research, 
served  in  the  Mexican  war,  but  of  his  mar- 
tial deeds,  no  record.  He  afterwards  occu- 
pied the  "  vacancy  "  of  Democratic  Senator 
from  New-Hampshire,  in  Congress ;  and  here 
the  record  shows  him  voting  against  the 
Cumberland  Road  bill,  against  the  River 
and  Harbor  bill,  against  the  Delaware  break- 
water, against  the  great  road  through  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  and  Florida,  against  the  wid- 
ow of  General  Harrison,  to  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed to  grant  relief.  It  is  said  his  most 
labored  speech  was  made  against  the  widow. 
In  these  votes  and  speeches  Mr.  Pierce  found 
himself  generally  at  the  extreme  point  of 
negation,  in  company  with  three  or  four 


other  representatives  of  vacuum  or  nega- 
tion. 

There  is  something  uniform  and  remark- 
able in  the  political  course  of  this  gentle- 
man. Signalized  by  nothing  in  Mexico,  he 
attains  a  political  station  in  New-Hampshire. 
Faithful  to  the  same  destiny  in  New-Hamp- 
shire, he  is  deputed  to  represent  nothing  in 
the  Senate ;  where,  by  a  line  of  consistent 
opposition  to  harbors,  roads,  and  widows,  he 
attains  the  extreme  point  of  the  negative. 
Returning  to  his  native  State,  he  finds  him- 
self at  the  summit  of  nothing.  Could  any 
respectable  gentleman  desire  more  ?  Hence 
the  unanimity  of  the  Convention !  They 
had  found  the  representative  of  nothing, 
who  had  not  only  done  nothing  himself,  but 
would  compel  the  whole  world  to  imitate 
his  discreet  example. 

Already  the  diligent  antiquaries  of  the 
Convention  have  traced  his  genealogy  to  the 
great  Percies,  the  Hotspurs  of  Northumber- 
land. It  is  a  trait  of  the  Democratic  learned 
that  they  delight  in  genealogies ;  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  them  to  consider  how  far  down  their 
heroes  have  descended  from  those  of  the 
olden  time  ;  to  follow  the  long  and  gradual 
decline  from  a  Hotspur  of  Northumberland, 
who  did  every  thing,  to  a  Percy  of  New- 
Hampshire,  who  does  nothing. 

Fifty  years  of  masterly  inactivity  in  the 
service  of  Democracy  have  qualified  the  New- 
Ilarapshiro  Senator.  For  aught  his  coun- 
trymen know,  he  may  be  an  extremely  tal- 
ented, as  he  is  beyond  joke,  alas  !  or  dispute, 
a  worthy  gentleman,  and  of  "a  good  old 
family ;"  but  the  positions  he  has  chosen 
have  forbid  the  exercise  of  genius.  The  ab- 
sence, not  the  excess  of  talent,  is  needed  for  a 
representative  of  Negation.  If  he  be  a  second 
Webster  or  Clay,  he  must  be  assiduous  to 
hide  it 

Our  political  Buddhists,  who  adore  the 
great  Fo,  or  Nothing,  might  have  selected 
an  idiot  for  their  candidate  with  equal  pro- 
priety, if  we  regard  their  creed  ;  but  instead 
of  that,  they  preferred  one  who  for  fifty 
years  has  suppressed  himself  in  their  service. 
Now,  if  we  were  Foites,  instead  of  Whigs, 
we  should  be  at  liberty  to  say,  "Mr.  Pierce 
is  only  one  of  several  thousands  of  people, 
who  know  something  of  the  detail  of  public 
business,  and  are  therefore  qualified  for  the 
Presidency."  But  we  are  not  of  the  Folte 
faith,  and  consequently  require  a  certain 
superiority  of  character  and  talent  in  a  Sen- 
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ator  or  a  President;  and  as  a  certain  feeling 
of  shame  for  tbe  honor  of  the  nation  com- 
s  to  seek  out  genius  and  ability  in  the 
i  of  the  opposition,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  party,  we  are  willing  to  be  struck  with 
admiration  fur  the  talents  and  high  qunlili- 
cations  of  the  nominee.  Thomas  Carlyle, 
the  Scottish  satirist,  has  introduced  to  our 
notice  a  Swiss  proverb,  to  the  effect  that, 
"  though  speech  is  silver,  silence  is  golden." 
The  Swiss  soldier,  serving,  time  out  of  mind, 
a  mercenary  mute  at  the  palace  gate  of  the 
kings  of  Franco,  has  found  Hie  metal  of 
silence  more  precious  than  that  of  speech. 
To  suppress  first  rate  ability  does  certainly 
require  enormous  strength  of  character.  We 
revere  the  power,  but  we  revere  it  as  a  species 
of  martyrdom,  and  we  do  not  see  the  pro- 

Ipriety  of  electing  a  martyr  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 
The  politienl  equality  of  Democratic  Con- 
ventions, in  regard  to  this  one  article  of 
tbe  Presidency,  has  its  illustration  in  nature. 
There  are  certain  animals  so  low  in  the  scale 
of  organization  as  to  have  no  bend  ;  one  part 
of  the  creature  being  as  able  as  another  to 
devour  what  is  offered  to  it  A  true  an- 
alogue of  the  Convention,  which  though  it 
were  split  into  hundreds  of  sections,  down 
to  its  elementary  member*,  each  would 
squirm  away  a  living  candidate. 

Alternating  our  political  studies  with  the 
observation  of  nature,  we  find  another  ilh 


tralion  of  that  mysterious  analogy  of  things 

'  s  the  created  universe.   In  the 

i  honey  bee,  the 
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investigator  finds  a  great  multitude  of  grubs, 
which  are  fed  by  the  working  bees,  the  neu- 
of  the  hive,  with  honey.  These  grubs 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  each  other, 
both  as  to  natural  genius  and  the  light  of 
consuming  honey.  Now  if  the  great  bee 
or  royal  head  of  the  hive  falls  tick  and  dies, 
the  working  bees  take  any  grub,  at  random, 
and  feed  him  with  a  pnrliculnr  kind  of  food, 
which  is  kept  apart  in  the  royal  treasury, 
whereby  he  develops  rapidly  into  a  great 
or  royal  bee,  the  successor  of  the.  daw]  one. 
It  would  be  no  compliment  to  the  under- 
standing of  our  readers  to  attempt  a  formal 
(plication  of  the  fact. 
Somewhat  too  much  of  natural  history. 
Let  us  compare  Democratic  candidates  with 
men;  and  of  all  men,  with  Belshazzar,  king 
of  Babylon  ;  for  it  was  said  by  the  Conven- 
tion to  their  candidate,  "'Trial,  thou  art 


weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found 
wanting;'  therefore  thou  shall  be  President 
of  the  United  States." 

The  friends  of  republicanism,  those  who 
love  freedom  for  their  own  persona!  enjoy- 
ment of  its  benefit^,  will  be  deeply  mortified 
and  shamed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Demo- 
cratic delegates,  more  especially  if  ihe  acts 
of  the  Convention  have  a  successful  issno, 
and  tbe  negative  candidate  is  elected.  In 
theory,  the  power  of  the  government  should 
be  entirely  in  the  citizens,  :tnd  the  seleclion 
as  well  as  election  of  a  President  be  made 
by  the  voters,  and  not  by  their  delegates. 
These  delegates,  it  now  appears,  assumed  the 
entire  vote  of  the  party,  nimiWii: 
millions.  Had  it  been  agreed  by  them  to 
nominate  a  man  well  known  to  the  people, 
a  Cass,  a  Butler,  or  a  Buchanan,  in  voting 
unanimously  for  him,  they  would  not  then 
have  violated  the  principle  of  their  own 
organization,  which  was,  to  ascertain  and 
unite  upon  the  most  powerful  name.  Had 
they  fixed  upon  Mr.  Cass,  it  would  not 
have  been  an  insult  to  the  popular  princi- 
ple; it  would  still  have  been  an  electum  by 
the  people,  and  not  by  the  delegates.  The 
voters  who  sustained  Mr.  Buchanan  would, 
iti  that  case,  have  yielded  to  the  more  nu- 
merous supporters  of  Mr.  Cas».  It  would 
have  been  the  work  of  a  popTTUW  majority, 
and  therefore  constitutional  ami  jvpiuilirnii, 
Had  Mr.  Douglas  even  been  nomuuiti  d,  the 
choice  would  still  have  fallen  upon  a  man 
of  the  people ;  the  voters  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Illinois  would  then  have  selected  ■ 
man  for  the  inters  of  other  States  of  the 
Union.  Here  would  have  been  no  interfer- 
ence of  delegates.  As  it  was,  not  a  single 
vote  had  been  given  for  the  person  selected, 
nor  bad  his  name  been  mentioned,  until  it 
was  brought  forward  on  the  last  day,  by 
c.'vtain  delegates  from  Virginia.  As  it  may 
bo  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers,  who 
live  from  the  centre  of  political  manage- 
ment, to  leam  something  of  the  causes  of 
this  singular  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion, we  propose  to  give  them  a  brief  account 
of  the  movements  which  preceded  and 
swayed  its  acts. 

The  purchase  of  our  South-western  and 
Pacific  territories  from  Mexico,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  late  war,  effectually  expunged 
from  tbe  foreign  policy  of  the  United  Stale* 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  acquisition  by 
conquest;  that  doctrine  being  then  for  ever 
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condemned,  as  a  fruit  of  the  European  or 
despotic  heory  of  government,  incompatible 
with  the   Constitution   and  the  Republic 
We  were  ourselves  the  first  mouth-piece  and 
herald  of  this  admirable  expurgation,  and 
deem  it  a  sufficient  honor,  had  we  in  no 
other  particular  been  so  fortunate  as  to  serve 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  progress.*    Soon 
after  there  was  revived  on  the  other  side  a  fac- 
tion calling  itself  republican,  but  which  was  in 
truth  Jacobinical ;  since  known  as  the  "  lied 
(or  bloody)  Republican."    This  faction,  de- 
riving its  name  from  France,  and  its  policy 
from  the  corrupted  ambition  of  human  na- 
ture, argued  the  extension  of  the  Republi- 
can Empire,  not  by  the  legitimate  and  con- 
stitutional method  of  purchase    or  treaty, 
but  by  conquest  and  subjugation,  under  pre- 
text either  of  the  "  manifest  destiny"  of  the 
u Anglo-Saxon  race"  to  absorb  and  subjugate 
all  other  races;  or  of  the  "sacred"  duty  of 
all  republicans  to  subvert  governments  which 
failed  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  our  own. 
The  great  movements  of  Republicanism  in 
Europe  had  called  forth  a  powerful  sympa- 
thy in  the  United  States.    The  hope  was  for 
some  time  entertained  that  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope would  erect  republics  upon  the  ruins 
of  their  monarchies.    This  hope  and  sym- 
pathy showed  itself  so  sincere  and  universal, 
the  faction  of  Bloody  Republicanism  began 
somewhat  hastily  to  opine  it  was  in  future 
to  guide  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
convert  the  Union  into  a  Franco- German 
propaganda,  under  a  species  of  Directory, 
composed  of  the  political  exiles  of  Europe, 
who  were  to  place  the  navies  and  armies  of 
the  United  States  at  the  service  of  the  for- 
eign Red  Republican  clubs,  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  British  and  Continental  Empires. 
Numbers  of  American  Republicans,  young 
men  of  talent,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  will- 
ing to  enhance  the  authority  and  martial 
glory  of   the  Republic,  joined  themselves 
with  these  foreign  agitators,  thoroughly  ig- 
norant of  the  spirit  which  actuated  them, 
and  the  trifling  numbers  of   those  whom 
they  represented  in  Europe. 

The  first  step  resolved  upon  by  them  was 
the  conquest  of  Cuba,  which,  as  it  would  be 
a  splendid  acquisition  for  the  slave  States, 
met  with  enthusiastic  support  in  the  South. 
Young  men  of  the  Democratic  party,  who 

•  Whig  Review,  Not.,  1847.  On  the  Mexican 
lYeaty. 


had  distinguished  themselves  in  many  ways, 
and  of  whose  honest  intention  there  could 
be  no  question,  ventured  and  lost  their  lives 
in  attempting  to  revolutionize  the  island  of 
Cuba.    The  failure  of  that  attempt,  and  the 
downfall  of  Republicanism  in  France,  by  the 
deliberate   action  or  acquiescence    of   the 
French  people,  who,  instead  of  a  Republic, 
erected  an  Empire   by  universal  suffrage, 
threw  a  vast  suspicion  upon  the  whole  theory 
of  propagandism,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  existence  of 
an  immense  and  perhaps  an  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty in  the  extension  of  their  institutions 
over  European  nations,  in  the  servility  of  the 
lower  orders.      The    doubt    spread    itself 
through  all  parties  and  conditions,  that  the 
Republic  must  be  first  established,  at  least 
in  some  degree,  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
people,  before  it  can  have  a  true  exterior  de- 
velopment    A  cloud  settled  over  the  coun- 
sels of  the  Red  or  Bloody  Clubbists.     The 
citizens,  finding  them  unsupported  by  their 
own  countrymen  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Ireland,  lost  interest   in  their  movements. 
Other  obstacles,  not  anticipated,  rose  up  be- 
fore them.     Those  Americans  who  had  ad- 
vocated the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  British 
from  their  buccaneer  conquests  upon  Ameri- 
can soil  in  Central  America,  began  to  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  their  gradual  and 
quiet  ejectment  by  the  influx  of  Americans, 
gradually    absorbing    and    colonizing    the 
southern  part  of  the  continent.      Calhoun's 
doctrine  of  "  masterly  inactivity,"  so  conge- 
nial, as  we  have  shown,  to  gentlemen  of  the 
Democratic  South,  began  to  be  very  much 
quoted  and  in  vogue.    A  war  with  England, 
it  was  discovered,  could  not  be  undertaken 
by  the  partisans  of  "  Free  Trade  and  British 
Manufactures."     Extreme  unpopularity  fol- 
lowed the  European  Red  Clubbists  in  the 
South.     The  finishing  blow  was  put  to  the 
living   structure   of   their  policy,  by  their 
union  with  a  political  faction  composed  of  the 
young  "  rotators "  of  Democracy,  who  had 
grown  weary  of  the  hoary  despotism  of  their 
fathers  and  uncles,  and  made  a  political  dis- 
tinction, not  of  principle,  but  of  age  alone. 
These  juvenile  agitators  wished  to  put  mud 
in  the  mouths  of  the  old  men,  and  occupy 
their  offices  themselves  ;  a  proceeding  gross- 
ly at  variance  with  the  principle  of  Demo- 
cratic equality,  creating,  indeed,  a  kind  of 
inverted  aristocracy  of  birth.      In  the  midst 
of  all  these  veering  and  tempestuous  winds 
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of  factions,  the  squadron  of  candidates  found 
themselves  dashed  to  and  fro,  weltering  on 
a  cross  and  chopping  sea,  tumbled  athwart 
and  against  each  other,  with  alarming  and 
dangerous  violence.  Democracy  had  for- 
gotten its  proper  nature  and  function,  and 
in  attempting  to  become  positive  and  to 
have  something  like  a  policy,  fell  into  fury 
and  dementation.  While  the  tumult  raged 
at  the  highest,  and  already  dissolution  threat- 
ened, the  Genius  of  Negation  touched  the 
heart  of  her  faithful  Virginians,  and  coming 
forward,  they  offered  a  name  dear  to  Nothing, 
and  that  spread  over  the  agitated  delegations 
a  calm  like  sleep.  They  remembered  the 
manifest  destiny  of  Democracy.  The  gentle 
influence  diffused  itself  like  the  yawn  of 
Dulness. 

•"The  vapor  mild  o'er  each  committee  crept, 
Unfinished  bargain*  in  the  lobbies  slept 
O  Muse,  relate,  (for  you  can  tell  alone ; 
Wits  have  short  memories,  and  dunces  none,) 
Relate  who  first,  who  last  resigned  to  rest ; 
"Whose  heads  were  partly,  whose  completely 

blest  ; 
What  charms  could  faction,  what  ambition  lull, 
The  venal  quiet,  and  entrance  the  dull, 
Till  drowned  was  sense  and  shame,  and  right 

and  wrong: 
O  sing,  and  hush  the  nations  with  thy  song/* 

"Lo !  Douglas'  hopes  like  gilded  clouds  decay, 
And  all  their  golden  splendors  die  away. 
Cass  shoots  in  vain  his  many-colored  fires ; 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  stench  expires : 
In  vain  on  u  noise  *  and  on  "  confusion"  calls  ; 
They  to  the  hero  cling,  but  fly  the  halls. 
Butler  no  more  relies  on  mighty  Mars ; 
Ken  Marcy  yields  to  Nothing,  and  his  stars  ; 
Buchanan  drops  a  few  regretful  tears, 
Then  bows  his  iron  neck,  and  all  is  Pierce." 

Country  politicians  are  advised  that  our 
satiricar  rhymester,  by  a  strong  figure,  has 
put  the  friends  and  factions  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  candidates  themselves.  As 
in  this  particular  he  has  followed  their  own 
great  example,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  in- 
novation. 

The  absurdities  of  that  congeries  of  fac- 
tions miscalled  "  the  Democratic  party" 
would  move  only  pity  and  derision,  were  it 
not  for  the  startling  possibility  of  their  suc- 
cess in  the  election  of  their  candidates. 
The  confidence  and  unanimity  with  which 
they  have  put  forward  a  candidate  without 
power  or  popularity,  is  a  symptom  worthy 
of  the  most  serious  attention.     It  reveals 


the  astounding  fact,  that  there  are,  in  the 
United  States,  an  immense  body  of  citizens 
who  give  themselves  no  thought  as  to  the 
kind  and  character  of  men  who  are  to  fill 
the  great  offices  of  state;  a  body  who  take 
only  a  theoretic  or  a  partisan  view  of  po- 
litical affairs,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  na- 
tional honor.  These  people  are  easy  to  be- 
guile, as  a  one-eyed  horse  is  easier  to  lead 
and  manage  than  the  perfect  animal. 

In  regard  to  those  politicians  who  have 
undertaken  to  construct  a  free-trade,  red- 
republican    faction   in    the    heart  of  the 
Democratic  party,  their  defeat  has  been  ac- 
complished precisely  in  the  manner  predicted 
by  ourselves  in  February.     The  inconsisten- 
cy of  a  system  of  free  trade  with  a  hostile 
opposition  to  the   foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain  was  immediately  perceived  by  the 
Southern    Democracy,   whose    dependence 
upon  Great  Britain  is  little  short  of  colonial) 
and  rejected  by  them  with  indignation.    To 
the  annexation  of  Cuba,  if  it  could  be  ac- 
complished without  involving  us  with  Eng- 
land, they  had  no  objection ;  nor  would  the 
absorption  of  Mexico  disturb  their  equanim- 
ity ;  but  the  establishment  of  a  Red  Repub- 
lic in  France,  Ireland,  and  Germany,  with 
ultra-abolition  principles,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  guillotine,  did  not  strike  them  favorably. 
It  will  consequently  become  necessary  for 
our  disappointed  factionists  to  fix.  their  at- 
tention  in   future   upon  domestic  matters. 
Like  hounds,  forbidden  to  hunt  game  abroad, 
they  will  naturally  take  to  sheep-biting  at 
home,  and  fasten  their  teeth  very  hungrily 
upon  the  flanks  of  our  native  industry. 

"  Young  America  "  gains  nothing  by  al- 
liance with  those  who,  while  they  break  up 
our  commercial  relations  with  the  British 
and  Continental  powers,  apply  the  torch  to 
our  manufactories,   and   convert  us  into  a 
nation  of  marauders  by  depriving  us  of  the 
means  of  honest  livelihood.      If  the  Euro- 
pean powers   perfect  their  newly  agitated 
Continental  tariffs,  and  of  their  own  accord 
declare  war  upon  the  commerce  of  America,  • 
the  beggarly  doctrine  of  free  trade  must 
perish  as  it  deserves,  trampled  to  death  un- 
der the  heels  of  the  people.    We  are  grad- 
ually colonizing  and  civilizing  the  States  of 
Mexico   and   Central   America.       England 
must  withdraw  in  season,  for  she  will  find  it 
necessary  to  do  this.     If  her  merchants  and 
bankers  invest  their  millions  in  the  transit 
routes  of  the  Isthmus,  it  is  because  they  con. 
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fide  in  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  people 
to  make  them  yield  an  interest,  and  not  be- 
cause they  look  that  way  for  the  extension 
of  their  own  commerce.  These  foreign  in- 
vestments are  of  themselves  a  guaranty  of 
the  ultimate  withdrawal  of  England  from 
the  territory  which  she  has  unjustly  acquired. 
Either  by  formal  treaty  with  the  States  of 
Central  America,  or  by  the  natural  move- 
ment of  colonization,  these  pseudo  British 
acquisitions  must  become  American. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Democratic  party 
at  this  day  presents  an  unparalleled  specta- 
cle of  contradiction  and  absurdity.  In  the 
South  alone,  the  native  country  of  free 
trade,  do  we  find  it  consistent  with  itself. 
The  British  policy  of  annexation  by  war  and 
colonial  dependence  here  rules  supreme.  In 
the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hostile  rivalry 
with  Great  Britain  upon  the  ocean  would 
inadvertently  compel  the  South  to  adopt 
Whig  principles,  and  either  manufacture  its 
own  cottons  or  purchase  those  exclusively  of 
the  North.  In  the  Eastern  States,  Democra- 
cy industriously  mortgages  and  beggars  it- 
self, by  cutting  off  protection  from  the  man- 
ufactories. In  Pennsylvania  it  attacks  and 
buries  alive  the  coal  and  iron  of  its  own 
mountains.  In  New- York,  it  originates  and 
maintains  a  furious  anti-slavery  faction,  while 
it  cherishes  at  the  same  time  that  "  Demo- 
cratic" policy  of  free  trade  that  has  its  root 
in  the  excessive  culture  of  cotton.  In  a 
word,  the  Democratic  party,  considered  as  a 
whole,  has  not  a  principle  upon  which  it 
can  unite,  except  the  one  principle  of  self- 
destruction*     Its  policy  terminates  all  ways, 


like  the  ethics  of  a  Red  Republican,  in  na- 
tional suicide. 

The  election  of  1852  will  show  whether 
the  majority  of  voters  in  the  United  States 
have,  or  have  not,  resigned  the  right  of 
choosing  their  rulers,  and  forming  a  policy 
for  themselves.  If  their  votes  outnumber 
those  of  the  Whigs,  we  shall  have  a  Presi- 
dent put  in  office  by  the  jobbers  of  a  Con- 
vention, and  a  national  policy  made  for 
us  by  the  jobbers  of  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester. We  shall  have  millions  expended 
in  salaries  upon  the  sworn  enemies  of 
American  labor  and  industry.  We  shall 
have  a  Cabinet  fostering  border  quarrels 
with  Mexico,  and  covering  by  its  neglect 
and  connivance  the  aggressions  of  England 
upon  the  States  of  Central  America,  while  it 
favors  the  covetous  grasp  of  the  South  upon 
the  slave  territories  of  Spain.  We  shall 
have  a  government  without  dignity  or  ge- 
nius ;  a  territory  extended  but  not  enriched ; 
an  industrial  population  driven  off  to  seek 
new  homes  in  the  wilderness.  It  will  be  a 
period  of  confusion  and  corruption  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  Republic. 
The  union  of  such  a  number  of  furious  and 
unscrupulous  factions,  upon  no  other  ground 
but  that  of  opposition  to  all  and  every 
measure  of  the  Whigs,  though  it  is  a  topic 
of  the  severest  satire,  should  nevertheless  be 
a  warning  to  the  Whigs  to  lay  all  minor 
differences  aside,  and  unite  in  defense  of 
national  policy  and  honor.  Let  them  spare 
no  endeavor  to  enlighten  the  misguided  in- 
telligence of  the  people.  They  have  only  to 
resolve  upon  a  victory,  and  they  will  gain  it 
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Between  national  greatness  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  National  School  of  Art  there  is 
an  intimate,  and  even  a  vital,  relation.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  one  has  never  existed,  or 
ceased  to  exist,  without  the  birth  or  the 
death  of  the  other.  Greece  and  Rome, 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Spain,  alike  witness 
the  fact.  And  if  the  prosperity  and  power  of 
a  people  precede  its  achievements  in  the 
sphere  of  Art,  the  latter  have  an  immortality 
unknown  to  the  triumphs  of  politics,  of 
war,  or  of  commerce.  These  are  presently 
consigned  to  history  as  their  sole  guardian ; 
but  Art  blooms  in  its  own  beauty  through 
thousands  of  years,  and  sheds  a  majestic  and 
lovely  influence  on  generations  remote  and 
alien.  Greece  and  Rome,  Florence  and  Ve- 
nice, have  of  their  greatness  little  left  save 
the  touching  record  of  the  past ;  while  the 
splendid  monuments  that  Art  has  associated 
with  their  names  are  ever  the  shrines  of  a 
wider  and  more  cosmopolite  devotion.  And 
as  France,  and  England,  and  Germany  have 
risen  to  power — not  yet,  thank  God !  dark 
as  may  be  their  sins,  to  decline  from  that 
proud  pinnacle — each  has  developed  its  Na- 
tional School  of  Art,  never  so  strongly 
marked,  nor  so  fertile,  nor  so  great,  as  in  our 
time.  America  too,  though  struggling 
against  the  disadvantage  of  an  ocean  sepa- 
rating her  a  thousand  leagues  from  all  the 
influences  of  Art,  has,  we  fear  not  to  say  it, 
her  National  Sehool,  no  matter  how  inade- 
quate and  feeble,  yet  distinct,  peculiar,  and 
in  one  department  at  least,  that  of  portrait- 
ure, not  mferior,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in 
Europe. 

Many  persons,  who  undertake  to  talk  or 
write  about  American  Art,  are  led  to  deplore 
what  is  called  foreign  influence  as  corrupting 
the  purity  of  its  nationality  or  retarding  its 
development.  This  let  us  gently  character- 
ize as  shallow  cant  and  ignorant  gossip. 
For  they,  who  thus  babble  of  a  National 
School  devoted  primarily  to  the  illustration 
of  incidents  in  American  history,  overlook 
the  truth  that  Art  submits  to  no  such  limi- 
tations, but   asserts   the   most  magnificent 


liberty  as  her  birthright,  and  admits  no  other 
commands,  as  to  the  subjects  she  shall  iH»- 
trate,  than  those  of  her  own  unfettered  in- 
spiration. What  constitutes  a  National 
School  is  the  collective  genius  of  the  nation^ 
artists  leaving  the  varied  products  of  its  ac- 
tivity within  the  nation.  Where  those  art- 
ists studied  their  profession,  or  with  what 
subjects  their  labors  were  occupied,  is  of  no 
account  whatever  in  the  case.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  the  history  of  Art  is  alto- 
gether conclusive. 

In  the  first  period  of  Roman  art,  under 
Adrian,  the  artists  were  all  Greeks.  In  the 
second,  known  distinctively  as  the  Roman 
School,  the  artists  brought  from  Tuscany  the 
erudition  of  its  schools  with  which  triumph- 
antly to  illuminate  the  walls  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  churches,  all  the  while  combining 
their  own  names  with  that  of  Rome.  The 
modern  schools  of  Europe  also  rise  in  evi- 
dence to  sustain  our  position.  Cornelias  and 
Over  beck  are  always  quoted  as  leaders  of  th€ 
distinctively  German  school,  though  tne  lat- 
ter lives  in  Rome  and  produces  all  his  works 
there,  and  the  former  makes  most  of  his 
cartoons  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
chefs  (Tosuvre  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael. Kaulbach  also,  as  is  well  known,  af- 
ter several  years'  study  in  the  same  city, 
composed  there  his  first  great  work,  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Huns.  In  fact,  throughout  the 
various  German  schools  there  is  scarcely  a 
leading  artist  who  has  not  become  so  through 
the  study  of  Catholic  Italian  Art,  Leasing 
and  one  or  two  others  of  his  rank  forming 
the  exceptions. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  French  school. 
Delaroche,  Horace  Vernet,  Ingres,  Leopold 
Robert,  and  a  host  more,  whose  works  repre- 
sent on  the  walls  of  the  Louvre  the  school 
of  France,  acquired  their  mastery  by  study 
in  the  Italian  schools.  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke were  also  pilgrims  to  this  land  of  more 
than  golden  treasures,  and  bringing  the  rich 
booty  of  their  studies  to  England,  established 
there  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  \ery 
works  of  the  great  masters  for  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  principles  which  made  them 
great  And  bo  on,  and  from  the  time  of 
Reynolds  down  to  the  present,  the  artists  of 
England  have  studied  in  the  best  schools  of 
the  Continent,  preserving  their  originality, 
and  becoming  distinguished  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  had  genius  for  their  art 

Thus  we  see  what  is  really  the  fact.  If 
this  fact  be  not  founded  in  a  deep  necessity 
of  things,  how  is  it  that  schools  so  powerful 
are  the  result  ?  It  is  true  that  in  these  schools 
there  are  artists  whose  genius  has  been  man- 
ifested, and  who  in  some  instances  have  pro- 
duced works  of  great  merit,  before  they  have 
travelled ;  not  however  through  ignorance  of 
the  great  works,  but  through  knowledge  of 
them  acquired  either  in  the  galleries  at  home, 
or  from  engravings,  or  from  other  sources. 
But  in  all  our  acquaintance  with  art  and 
criticism,  we  do  not  recall  a  single  instance 
in  which  an  artist  has  been  blamed  for  avail- 
ing himself  of  opportunities  to  acquire 
knowledge,  or  praised  for  ignorance  of  the 
scientific  department  of  his  profession. 

In  France  three  of  the  younger  and  more 
promising  artists,  Messrs.  Miiller,  Diaz, 
and  Couture,  have  never  been  out  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  presumed,  however,  by 
the  French  connoisseur,  that  their  works  are 
the  better  for  this;  for  it  is  known  that  they 
have  been  constant  and  untiring  in  the  6tudy 
of  the  great  masters  in  the  Louvre,  and  that 
for  years  during  their  proper  student-life, 
they  might  have  been  seen  daily  before  the 
works  of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Giorgione, 
Rubens,  and  Rembrandt,  not  aiming  to  paint 
other  such,  or  in  any  way  to  baldly  imitate 
them,  but  to  discover  the  great  elements  of 
harmony  in  form  and  color  therein  employed, 
whereby  the  sense  and  sentiment  of  the  in- 
telligent and  refined  observer  are  spell- bound 
with  pleasure  and  admiration. 

English  artists  have  enjoyed  the  same  ad- 
vantages in  the  National  Gallery ;  and  Egg, 
Frith,  Webster,  Elimore,  and  other  artists, 
older  and  younger,  of  established  or  growing 
fame,  have  been  diligent  students  of  the  Ti- 
tian*, Correggios,  Del  Piombos,  Rubenses, 
Vandykes,  Sir  Joshuas,  Hogarths,  and 
Wilkies  contained  in  that  noble  collection. 
Turner  and  Etty  were  pioneer  students  in 
this  direction.  The  former,  who  was  beyond 
question  the  most  powerful  and  original 
painter  of  light  and  atmospheric  effects  since 
art  began,  to  say  nothing  of  his  daring  im- 
agination in  composition  of  light  and  shade, 


was  an  earnest  student  of  Titian's  method 
of  contrasting  the  red  and  blue  pigments 
in  the  picture  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;  and 
the  great  English  reputation  of  the  latter 
was  almost  entirely  the  fruit  of  his  success- 
ful approximations  in  color  to  Titian  and 
Sir  Joshua.  Similar  advantages  have  been 
at  the  command  of  artists  in  other  portions 
of  Europe.  The  galleries  of  Dresden,  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  and  Madrid  have  frd  the  genius 
of  great  artists  as  from  living  fountains,  just 
as  truly  as  Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Raphael  found  their  study -room  in  the  chapel 
decorated  in  fresco  by  Massaccio,  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmelites  at  Florence. 

This  would  seem  to  demonstrate  the  ab- 
surdity of  which  a  class  of  American  critics 
— pitiful  their  right  to  that  title ! — are  con- 
stantly guilty  when  they  lay  down  the  law 
that  American  artists  should  not  go  to  study 
in  foreign  lands.  It  is  as  if  some  Brother 
Jonathan  should  say  to  his  boy,  after  he  had 
mastered  the  grammar  of  his  vernacular  and 
the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
u  My  son,  I  want  you  to  be  a  great  physi- 
cian, an  original  great  American  physician. 
Accordingly,  I  desire  you  to  turn  your  back 
upon  the  science  of  medicine  as  perfected  in 
other  countries,  because  we  are  a  great  and 
peculiar  people,  with  institutions,  manners, 
customs,  collective  And  individual  tempera- 
ments, different  from  those  of  any  other 
country ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  be  dis- 
tinct from  every  other  people,  and  preserve 
our  nationality,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct National  School  of  Medicine.  Here  is 
work  for  you,  my  son  !  Eschew  utterly  all 
former  medical  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  plant  yourself  firmly  upon  your  patriot- 
ism. There  is  plenty  of  disease  and  deform- 
ity of  native  production ;  rely  then  upon 
your  genius,  aud  give  us  at  least  one  great 
American  Doctor  in  whom  we  may  exult." 

This  is  no  more  absurd  than  the  same 
style  of  language  addressed  to  a  young  art- 
ist. If  you  can  form  successful  surgeons, 
astronomers,  and  chemists,  by  shutting  them 
away  from  the  science  of  preceding  ages, 
then  you  may  hope  to  have  a  school  of 
American  painters  by  keeping  them  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  common  standard 
of  taste,  but  which  possesses  the  very  worst 
old  pictures  in  the  world,  and  can  boast  a 
universal  ignorance '  respecting  the  laws  of 
Art  But  they  who  have  really  studied  the 
history  of  Art,  or  more  particularly,  the  pro- 
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gressive  history  of  any  one  of  its  decided 
phases,  will  best  appreciate  the  worth  of  such 
nonsense.  Above  all  is  it  nonsense  to  one 
who,  for  instance,  has  given  days  and  days 
to  the  examination  of  Christian  Art;  who 
has  traced  its  slow  but  uniform  advance, 
from  the  rude  monograms  carved  by  the 
early  Christians  in  'the  Catacombs,  up 
through  the  Umbrian  and  Byzantine  mo- 
saics, to  Cimabue  and  his  successors,  to  Or- 
cagna,  the  Pisani,  Ghiberti,  Signorelli,  Pin- 
turicchio,  and  Perugino,  and  who  sees  how 
each  studied  his  predecessors,  and  appro- 
priated all  he  could  of  their  excellence,  add- 
ing the  little  or  much  of  beauty,  grace, 
force,  and  character,  that  was  idiosyncratic 
in  himself,  until  all  culminated  in  the  works 
with  which  the  sublime  and  splendid  genius 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  enriched  the 
world. 

No !  there  is  no  excellence  without  know- 
ledge ;  none  without  the  knowledge  of  those 
eternal  truths  and  principles  of  art  discov- 
ered and  employed  by  the  great  masters. 
These  the  study  of  nature  will  not  supply. 
Art,  in  its  relation  to  nature,  is  representa- 
tive. But  when  the  artist,  starting  from  the 
suggestion  of  light  and  shade,  of  texture,  of 
color,  and  of  atmosphere,  which  she  offers 
him,  essays  to  discover  or  employ  the  means 
by  which  she  produces  her  effects,  she  shuts 
the  secret  close  within  her  sacred  heart,  and 
meets  his  presumption  with  serene  and  im- 
perturbable indifference.  That  secret  for  ever 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  prying  and  sci- 
entific intellect,  and  he  who  seeks  to  pene- 
trate and  grasp  it  is  doomed  to  waste  his 
powers  among  mocking  delusions.  The 
means  with  which  art  represents  nature  are 
of  a  sort  higher  and  more  creative,  resulting 
from  the  mechanical  and  poetical  genius  of 
the  artist,  religiously  developed  by  himself. 
And  as  never  yet  was  a  consummate  work 
of  art  produced  from  the  dearth  of  excel- 
lence, but  always  as  the  very  flower  and 
apex  of  its  abundance,  it  is  plain  that  he 
who  labors  for  such  development  lies  under 
the  necessity  of  studying  the  masters  with 
devotion  and  persistence  no  less  than  he  stu- 
dies nature,  the  original  source  and  stand- 
ard of  truth,  but  not  the  teacher  of  how 
truth  is  to  be  expressed. 

In  any  nation  or  period  recall  the  works 
of  those  artists  whom  universal  consent  pro- 
claims as  founders  or  chiefs  in  the  schools 
of  that  period  or  nation,  and  you  will  in- 


stantly feel  how  little  the  subjects  they  se- 
lected have  to  do  with  the  position  accorded 
them.    The  works  must  have  one  of  two 
merits :  they  must  bear  an  appropriate  rela- 
tion to  the  place  of  their  destination,  or  they 
must  be  well  executed  with  reference  to  their 
story  or  idea.     If  they  excel  in  both  these 
respects,  so  much  the  better ;  but  as  to  any 
need  that  the  subject  treated  should  be  na- 
tional, it  does  not  exist     Here,  again,  let 
the  facts  speak.     It  is  said  there  is  a  Vene- 
tian school.    Now,  six  of  the  greatest  works 
of  that  school  are  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Venetians.     We  mean  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  the  Virgin  at  the 
Temple,  and  the  Peter  Martyr,  of  Titian ;  and 
the  Supper  at  the  House  of  Levi,  the  Mar- 
riage of  Cana,  and  the  Magdalen  Washing 
Christ's  Feet,  of  Paul  Veronese.     We  might 
cite  many  other  works  of  these  great  artists, 
but  these  will  suffice.    It  is  true  that  these 
men  did  also  produce  works  in  some  man- 
ner related  to  the  nation's  history,  and  so 
did  Raphael  and  Buonarotti ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Medici  Chapel,  the  competition  Car 
toon  of  Da  Vinci,  and  the  decoration  of  the 
stanzas  in  the  Vatican.     These  things  they 
did  because  they  were  appropriate,  and  to 
please  the  monarchs  who  were  their  friends 
and  liberal  patrons,  but  never  con  amort.  But, 
take  the  Ascension,  the  six  Cartoons,  or  the 
Madonnas  of  Raphael,  and  so  much  diviner 
and  lovelier  are  they,  that  not  the  refined 
spirituality  of  his  soul  could  more  outshine 
the   perishable   materiality   of  his   earthly 
body.     So,  too,  the  eye  of  ages  turns  from 
those  works  of  Michael  Angelo  which  have 
a  local  or  incidental  character,  to  gaze  with 
wondering  awe    and   exaltation   upon   his 
Night  and  Morning,  his  Moses,  and  the  eter- 
nal sublimity  of  his  Prophets  and  Sybils. 

We  might  recall  a  multitude  of  other  in- 
stances from  all  the  Italian  schools.  In  the 
Eclectic  School  of  Bologna  every  kind  of 
subject  was  treated.  Of  the  Spanish  school 
the  same  thing  holds  true  as  of  the  Vene- 
tian. One  of  Murillo's  pictures,  sold  the 
other  day  in  Paris  for  a  hundred  and  seven- 
teen thousand  dollars,  was  of  the  Virgin. 
The  artists  of  Europe,  in  those  days  of  great 
things,  cherished  an  inexhaustible  idea  re- 
mote from  all  nationality,  from  every  local 
interest  or  tradition,  but  bathed  in  all  the 
glories  of  religion,  and  radiant  with  the  in- 
finitude of  beauty  and  of  romance.  But 
from  every  such  warm  and  glowing  sphere 
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of  genius  the  artists  of  our  country  must 
hold  themselves  rigorously  aloof,  if  they 
irould  follow  the  learned  dictates  of  those 
who  would  have  a  national  school  made  to 
order,  upon  their  own  petty  and  wooden 

model. 

And  in  modern  Germany,  what  does  it 
amount  to,  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument, 
if  Leasing,  Hubner,  Camphausen,  Hasencle- 
ver,  Kohler,  paint  Huss,  Germania,  wound- 
ed poachers  and  drunken  priests ;  while 
Overbeds  paints  the  life  of  Christ,  the  his- 
tory of  the  combined  influence  of  the  arts 
and  religion,  Cornelius  the  Apocalypse,  and 
Kaulbach  the  Jerusalem  and  Babel  ?  And 
in  France,  what  if  Versailles  is  hung  with 
the  splendid  victories  of  the  nation  ?  Look 
at  the  works  of  Leopold  Robert,  at  the  Hem- 
icycle,  the  Cromwell  looking  into  the  Coffin 
of  Charles,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  other 
scenes  from  English  history,  by  Paul  Dela- 
roche ;  at  the  Francesca  da  Rimini,  Mignon, 
Faust  and  Margaret,  and  Christ  the  Con- 
soler, by  ScbefFer ;  at  Papety's  Reve  du  Bon- 
heur,  and  Couture's  Decadence ;  and  you  will 
feel  not  merely  that  these  men  are  the 
chiefs  of  the  French  school,  but  that  these 
are  their  leading  works.  Crossing  over  into 
England,  the  same  fact  is  repeated.  Three 
artists,  just  deceased  there,  were  the  ac- 
knowledged heads  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments. But  neither  Hay  don's  nor  Etty's 
best  pictures  were  from  English  history. 
We  are  led  to  think  that  the  finest  produc- 
tion of  the  former  was  his  Entry  of  Christ 
into  Jerusalem ;  and  English  critics  have  de- 
cided that  the  chef  d'eeuvres  of  the  latter  wore 
the  Departure  of  Cleopatra  and  the  series 
upon  Joan  of  Arc.  Of  Turner's  works,  not 
one  third  are  English  by  any  characteristic. 
Leslie's  most  successful  things  are  his  repre- 
sentations of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  with 
some  pieces  from  Shakspeare  which  are 
more  romantic  than  historical.  The  picture 
that  won  Maclise  much  of  his  fame  was  that 
of  Hamlet  in  the  Play  Scene.  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  has  painted  all  classes  of  subjects, 
from  Brigands'  Brides  to  Virgin  Marys ;  and, 
perhaps  in  consequence,  is  President  of  the 
Koyal  Academy.  Ellmore's  first  picture  was 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibbelines,  and  his  first  car- 
toon was  Rienzi  addressing  the  Roman  Con- 
spirators. O'Neil's  first  picture  was  Jeptha's 
Daughter.  Herbert  paints  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, or  subjects  of  a  religious  character. 
And  while  there  are  a  number  who,  like 


Wilkie,have  confined  themselves  to  scenes  of 
familiar  English  life,  there  is  engrafted  upon 
the  school  a  body  of  artists  whose  works 
are  so  unnational  and  so  difficult  to  class, 
that,  not  daring  to  excommunicate  them, 
they  are  retained  and  cherished  under  the 
name  of  Pre  Raphaelites. 

Now,  precisely  upon  the  same  grounds  as 
other  nations  claim  as  their  own  artists  of 
genius  and  power,  cheering  them  by  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation,  and  enabling  them, 
through  commissions,  to  found  and  sustain 
their  schools,  do  we  claim  that  America 
already  possesses  a  school  of  no  mean  or 
feeble  character. 

Our  first  man  of  any  sort  of  strength  was 
Copley ;  then  Gilbert  Stuart,  his  nephew, 
Stuart  Newton,  Col.  Trumbull,  John  Van- 
derlyn,  and  Washington  Allston.  These 
men  are  all  dead,  except  Vanderlyn,  and  his 
work  is  quite  done.  Copley  was  educated 
in  painting  through  the  styles  of  Lely  and 
Kneller.  His  portraits  often  excel  in  solid- 
ity and  compactness  of  paint,  and  some  of 
the  more  hasty  among  them  have  a  clean 
and  vigorous  color,  with  beauty  of  expres- 
sion. Stuart  learned  his  art  in  England, 
where  he  was  for  some  time  a  pupil  of  Ben- 
jamin West.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a 
student  of  Gainsborough's  portraits,  and  re- 
tained a  great  deal  both  of  their  beauty  and 
their  incoherency  of  style.  He  was  a  very 
facile  portrait  painter.  Stuart  Newton  and 
Col.  Trumbull  were  both  educated  in  Eng- 
land. The  one  adopted  an  historic  style,  after 
the  manner  of  West ;  the  other  chose  simple 
subjects  of  romance,  and  robbing  Gainsbo- 
rough and  Sir  Joshua  of  their  color,  and  Ho- 
garth of  his  piquancy,  rendered  them  gems 
for  ever.  Trumbull's  works  are  extensively 
known  both  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
and  in  the  Trumbull  Gallery  at  New-Haven. 
They  are  very  well  composed  according  to 
all  the  laws  of  composition,  the  subjects  are 
decidedly  national,  and  they  are  well  paint- 
ed; but  yet  they  are  not  impressive,  and 
are  chiefly  valuable  as  accurately  preserving 
the  costume  of  the  time  for  the  use  of  future 
artists. 

Of  Vanderlyn  and  Allston  more  is  to  be 
said.  They  have  given  us  sentiment  and 
beauty.  Both  studied  on  the  Continent; 
the  one  forming  his  style  in  galleries  of  old 
pictures,  the  other  in  some  grand  ateliers  of 
Paris.  The  three  chief  works  of  the  latter 
are  the  Marius,  the  Ariadne,  and  the  Land- 
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ing  of  Columbus,  painted  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  most  that  can  be  said  of  these 
is,  that  they  are  an  attempt  at  natural  color, 
are  freshly  and  honestly  painted,  and  do  not 
in  the  least  resemble  old  pictures.  This  is 
high  praise,  because  it  proves  in  the  artist 
a  stronger  love  for  nature,  the  first  source  of 
excellence,  than  for  the  old  masters,  who,  be 
they  never  so  good,  are  but  the  second 
source ;  though  in  that  capacity  they  need 
to  be  known  and  comprehended  by  every 
true  artist.  The  Ariadne  is  full  of  the  sense 
or  sentiment  of  voluptuousness ;  and  the 
Marius  so  deeply  expresses  the  misery  and 
resignation  of  the  proud  though  fallen  hero, 
that  it  arrested  the  attention  of  Napoleon 
in  the  Louvre,  where  it  was  first  exhibited. 
The  misfortune  of  Mr.  Vanderlyn's  pictures 
is,  that  while  they  assume  to  be  subjective 
in  their  nature,  they  convey  to  the  observer 
no  idea  of  the  artist's  temperament  and  char- 
acter. This  is  not  merely  a  misfortune,  it  is 
a  fault;  for  unless  a  work  of  art  professes  to 
be  purely  objective,  the  magnetism  of  its  au- 
thor's temperament  should  be  apparent  both 
in  its  thought  and  execution.  And  in  All- 
ston,  to  whom  we  now  come,  this  was  re- 
markably the  case.  So  completely  was  he 
the  tool  of  tke  soul  and  the  imagination, 
that  when  the  Government  offered  him  a 
commission  for  the  Capitol,  with  the  condi- 
tion that  the  pictures  must  be  of  subjects 
from  American  history,  he  refused  the  offer, 
and  the  works  he  declined  to  undertake 
were  distributed  among.Messrs.  Weir,  Chap- 
man, Vanderlyn,  and  Inman.  It  was  this 
ruling  element  of  his  nature  that  made  All- 
ston  an  artist.  lie  would  have  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  school  of  any  country  ;  and 
as  Americans  of  the  present  day  we  should 
love  and  cherish  his  memory,  as  Americans 
of  the  future  will  do  hereafter. 

The  great  refinement  of  A  lis  ton's  genius 
was  accompanied  by  a  weakness  and  irreso- 
lution that  cannot  but  fill  us  with  regret 
Could  he  but  have  wrought  out  his  ideas 
with  a  vigor  corresponding  to  their  grandeur 
and  beauty,  the  world  as  well  as  we  had  paid 
just  honor  to  his  name.  His  chiefest  sense 
was  of  the  expression  of  form,  and  his  best 
pictures  are  rendered  in  tones  delicate  and 
exquisite.  But  he  was  not  a  colorist  in  the 
sense  that  the  Venetians  were.  Leaving 
aside  the  unfinished  and  abortive  Belshaz- 
zar,  his  three  memorable  pictures,  upon 
which  his  true  fame  must  rest,  are  the  Dead 


Man  Restored,  the  Jeremiah,  and  the  Virion 
of  the  Bloody  Hand.  The  first  of  these  is 
finely  dramatic  in  composition,  and  expresses 
in  a  manner  fully  appropriate  the  emotions 
of  awe  and  wonder.  The  figure  of  the  dead 
man,  who  has  touched  the  bones  of  the 
prophet  and  is  recovering  his  consciousness, 
as  raised  upon  his  left  arm,  with  his  right 
he  pushes  from  his  body  the  linen  in  which 
it  was  shrouded,  is  scarcely  equalled  in  mod- 
ern art  The  Jeremiah  is  full  of  picturesque 
grandeur  of  form  and  character,  but  it 
longs  rather  to  the  romantic  order  of  com- 
position than  to  the  sublime.  It  is  of  little 
cousequence  to  our  estimate  of  A  lis  ton  that 
not  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  his  literary 
efforts.  It  may  be  pleasant  to  see  so  much 
scholarship  and  literary  ability  combined 
with  so  great  a  degree  of  artistic  power. 
But  his  poems  are  painter's  poetry,  cleverly 
worked  up,  without  any  spark  of  that  genius 
which  makes  a  great  poet  So  of  his  spec- 
ulations upon  art :  without  much  pure  lite- 
rary talent,  with  little  precision  or  directness, 
they  wear  a  veil  of  dim  Coleridgean  meta- 
physics ;  and  however  serviceable  they  may 
be  for  the  conversation  of  misty  dilettante, 
they  are  of  no  manner  of  use  to  the  prac- 
tical artist  Yet  for  what  he  was,  painter, 
p  et,  and  gentleman,  with  his  indolenee  and 
whimsical  fondness  for  ghost  stories,  Allston 
is  yet  our  model  of  a  scholar- artist 

To  come  down  to  a  far  inferior  range  of  art, 
let  us  say  of  Ionian's  portraits,  and  of  some 
of  his  cabinet  pictures,  that  they  show  a 
great  deal  of  natural  taste,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  almost  perfect  want  of  artistic  edu- 
cation.    Mr.  Sully  paints  in  a  slap-dash  man- 
ner that  would  strikingly  contrast  with  the 
Diisseldorf  works ;  and  yet  his  full-length 
portrait  of  George  Frederick  Cooke  is  one  of 
the  finest  extant. 

If  we  have  included  some  living  names 
among  the  dead  ones,  it  is  because,  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  their  works,  they 
belong  to  the  past ;  for  a  younger  and  more 
numerous  race  have  sprung  up,  who  are  rap- 
idly bringing  the  school  forward  to  honor- 
able distinction,  but  who,  let  them  carry  it 
where  they  may,  will,  we  dare  say,  never 
ungratefully  forget  the  genius,  talent,  and 
learning  that  broadly  and  firmly  laid  its 
foundations.  In  some  directions  these  new 
men— Page,  Leutze,  Rothermel,  Hicks,Hunt- 
ington,  Gray,  Rossi ter,  Weir,  Chapman, 
Mount,  Ranney,  and  others — have  surpassed 
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their  predecessors.  By  the  same  law  of  suc- 
cession— and  only  fools  find  food  for  melan- 
choly in  the  thought — they  must  give  way 
for  others,  more  vigorous  in  youth,  more 
original,  let  us  hope,- in  thought,  with  a 
wider  range  of  experience  and  nobler  stores 
of  knowledge.  But,  for  the  present,  we 
have  to  do  strictly  with  the  living  artists  of 
the  American  school,  a  body  of  no  inconsid- 
erable power,  most  of  them  trained  in  the 
schools  of  the  Old  World,  widely  diverging 
in  their  several  walks  of  art,  as  in  mental 
characteristics  and  genius,  but  all  working 
industriously  to  augment  or  to  establish 
reputations,  and  all  more  or  less  known 
to  the  public  from  characteristic  produc- 
tions. 

William  Page,  after  a  rare  promise,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  adequate  fulfilment, 
has  for  several  years  added  little  to  his 
fame.  The  reason  is,  that  he  has  devoted 
his  time  to  experimental  processes  of  pro- 
ducing hue  and  texture,  thus  taxing  if  not 
exhausting  his  intellectual  resources.  Not 
such  was  the  course  of  the  honest  old  artists 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  : 
their  aim  was  always  first  to  express  and 
perpetuate  an  idea  by  means  of  the  simplest 
mechanical  use  of  the  pigments,  always,  of 
course,  under  the  control  of  their  common 
sense  and  experience.  But  yet  so  large  \% 
the  intellect  employed  by  Mr.  Page,  that  if 
the  work  be  a  simple  head,  devoid  of  good 
or  even  of  respectable  color,  red  or  blue  ac- 
cording to  his  notion,  it  will  still  possess  so 
much  truth  of  drawing  that,  to  the  eye 
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corrected  and  refined  by  cultivation,  the 
picture  will  wear  an  inestimable  charm.  One 
of  his  last  works  done  in  Florence,  and  now 
in  the  Art-Union  gallery,  is  poor  in  almost 
every  respect.  In  the  first  place,  a  Virgin 
and  Child  can  only  be  painted  by  one  who 
accepts  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  rep- 
resents the  characters  accordingly.  This 
picture  is  not  the  least  in  that  spirit.  Joseph 
is  abominable,  and  there  is  a  thoughtful  and 
mature  expression  in  the  eyes  of  the  child 
that  is  not  childlike.  Probably,  however, 
Mr.  Page  thought  himself  privileged  to 
idealize  it  a  little,  but  one  must  rather  re- 
gret that  he  forgot  to  exercise  the  same 
privilege  in  the  case  of  Mary  and  Joseph. 
With  Mr.  Page  the  production  of  a  picture 
is  an  intellectual  operation,  and  it  is  an  infi- 
nite pity  that  he  has  never  a  genuine  artistic 
idea  to  express,  for  he  has  intellect  enough 


to  paint  works  as  great  as  Paul  Veronese  or 
Rubens. 

No  two  artists  could  work  from  points  of 
view  more  unlike  than  Page  and  Leutze :  the 
one  economizing  the  smallest  quantity  of  a 
few  pigments  by  process  upon  process,  slow- 
er and  slower,  until  tediousness  becomes 
disgust,  to  produce  a  blue,  red  or  yellow 
tone  or  hue  in  flesh,  and  wasting  the  finest 
powers  to  express  what  is  really  of  little 
importance  after  it  is  done ;  and  the  other 
slashing  and  dashing  away  with  brushes  and 
paints  to  depict  some  thought  or  fancy,  re- 
gardless whether  his  flesh  tints  are  red  or 
yellow,  and,  as  it  were,  merely  to  sate  the 
appetite  for  some  sort  of  activity.  Thus  he 
runs  the  gauntlet  from  Raleigh  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Washington  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware, occasionally  painting  an  exceedingly 
poor  landscape,  slurring  and  blurring  his  pic- 
tures, making  them  now  good,  now  abomi- 
nable, but  always  betraying  a  certain  physi- 
cal force  and  blustering  nervous  vigor,  with 
an  occasional  dash  of  sentiment  as  exquisite 
and  delicate  in  conception  as  it  is  defective 
and  careless  in  execution.  In  his  Capture 
of  the  Mexican  Teocaili  there  is  an  example 
of  this.  Up  the  steps  which  lead  to  the 
immense  altar  on  the  summit,  the  contest 
rages  in  wildest  confusion  between  the  in- 
vading Spaniards  and  native  Aztecs.  There 
human  figures  of  monstrous  length  are 
thrown  into  most  inconceivable  postures. 
You  can  hardly  surmise  which  of  those  con- 
vulsed and  struggling  bodies  claim  the  own- 
ership of  certain  dispersed  heads,  logs  and 
arms,  nor  do  you  care.  You  perceive  there 
is  a  fight  by  which  you  are  nowise  endan- 
gered, and  you  go  looking  about  the  picture 
for  objects  of  peculiar  interest.  Presently 
your  eye  rests  on  a  group  of  two  figures  in 
the  left,  a  monk  shriving  a  dying  soldier ; 
it  is  a  passage  of  genuine  pathos.  So  in  the 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware,  the  sick 
soldier  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  with  his  pale, 
haggard  cheek,  and  lack-lustre  eye,  bent  and 
shivering  in  the  cold  wind,  is  so  touch ingly 
and  genuinely  true  to  the  probabilities  as 
almost  to  redeem  the  picture  as  a  work  of 
art. 

That  whole  picture  is  too  melodramatic 
in  its  character ;  too  much  of  costume  and 
accessories,  as  if  it  were  a  tableau  vivant ; 
too  much  dependence  upon  the  background 
as  an  opposing  force  in  the  principle  of  ef- 
fect; and  too  little  reliance  upon  the  ex- 
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prcssion  of  countenance  which  the  manly 
souls  and  patriotic  hearts  of  those  brave 
men  must  have  carried  into  that  hour  of 
mighty  import.  And  yet  the  figures  are 
composed  with  a  clear  perception  of  vigor- 
ous movement,  and  there  is  throughout  a 
converging  interest  powerfully  focalizing  and 
centralizing  the  mind,  so  that  the  picture  at 
the  first  blow  upon  the  eye  startles  and 
thrills  the  spectator.  This,  taken  together 
with  the  incident  and  its  hero,  so  enshrined 
in  the  reverent  affection  of  every  American, 
is  the  secret  of  the  picture's  success.  For, 
besides  being  untrue  to  the  historical  fact  in 
several  points,  with  anachronism  upon  ana- 
chronism, the  faces  are  for  the  most  part 
comparatively  inexpressive,  being  simply 
picturesque  or  commonplace.  Some  of  the 
figures  are  tolerably  drawn,  and  the  paint- 
ing of  the  clothes  is  well  enough.  But 
while  the  characters  are  sufficiently  varied, 
there  is  an  unpardonable  want  of  emotional 
expression.  The  face  of  Washington  is 
evidently  studied  from  Houdon's,  and  it 
has  an  inflexible  unhuman  quality,  not  ex- 
alted into  the  sublime  and  divine,  but  rigid, 
inelastic,  wooden.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
posture  and  bearing  of  the  figure  is  that  of 
a  defying,  self-reliant  man,  animated  by 
faith  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  confi- 
dent in  himself  and  the  forces  at  his  com- 
mand. Had  Mr.  Leutze  carried  this  ex- 
pression into  the  lineaments  of  the  face,  tak- 
ing the  noble  features  of  Washington  as  the 
material  of  which  to  mould  it,  bringing  the 
eye  and  mouth  into  corresponding  action 
and  firmness,  and  harmonizing  and  unify- 
ing the  whole,  he  would  have  given  to  the 
American  school  the  complete  idea  of  a  hero. 
Certainly  that  idea  would  demand  no  exag- 
geration of  Washington's  real  character,  for 
there  was  throughout  his  life  such  dignity 
and  force,  so  modulated  by  the  mildness  of 
modest  self-control,  as  never  to  suggest  the 
slightest  taint  of  bravado  or  rebellion.  But 
after  all,  we  may  gratefully  thank  Mr. 
Leutze  for  the  picture  he  has  given  us.  If 
he  loves  his  country,  let  him  give  her  more. 
For  though  he  has  studied  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  in  a  foreign  school,  and  a  poor  one  at 
that,  we  are  glad  to  claim  him  as  an  Ame- 
rican, and  shall  ever  hail  with  satisfaction 
his  contributions  to  the  national  art,  as  long 
as  we  can  purchase  and  retain  his  works. 

The  worthy  rival  and  combatant  for  fame 
with  Mr.  Leutze,  in  a  similar  walk  of  art,  is 


Mr.  Rothermel,  of  Philadelphia.  We  tar 
nothing  of  the  invidious  and  moat  indtttfoct 
distinction  made  between  talent  and  genm 
The  tribunals  of  true  taste  exact  that  ate 
the  subject  and  destination  of  a  work  an 
decided  upon,  the  treatment  shall  be  so  ap- 
propriate and  accordant  as  to  render  it  bar* 
moniousand  complete ;  and  then  the  greater 
the  degree  of  excellence  in  each  department 
of  its  composition,  the  more  superlative  wffl 
be  its  artistic  merits.    If  Leutze's  mods  of 
treating  his  subject  be  more  epigrammatk 
in  its  character  and  results,  the  pictures  of 
Mr.  Rothermel  are  marked  by  a  reflection 
and  an  accuracy  of  knowledge  which  con* 
stantly  subside  into  mannerism  not  inap- 
propriate in  works  of  the  highest  order  of 
imagination.   Carelessness  is  never  a  quality 
of  Rothermel's  productions ;  they  are  always 
careful  in  composition,  in  form,  color,  and 
chiaro-scuro ;  seldom  natural,  that  is,  identi- 
cal with  common  nature,  as  if  studied  from 
models,  generally  pleasing  to   the  eye  in 
tone,  and  always  marked  with  the  evidence! 
of  thought    This  artist  has  given  the  same 
kind  of  chase  to  the  history  of  Cortes  ai 
Mr.  Leutze  to  that  of  Columbus.     He  has 
also  painted  a  Washington,  a  Patrick  Henry, 
knights  and  ladies  fair,  Shy  lock,  and  several 
pictures  illustrating  the  progress  of  freedom 
of  thought  and  opinion.    He  has  painted 
one  work  of  high  allegory  which,  in  point 
of  execution,  is  equal  to  his  best,  while  its 
idea  is  noble,  sublime,  humanitary.    The 
subject  is  the  Elevation  of  Labor.    In  the 
foreground  is  a  woman  pale  and  worn  with 
illness,  surrounded    by  her    children,  all 
suffering  for  want  of  the  care  and  appliances 
which  secure  health  and  comfort.     A  sick 
child  nestles  in  her   bosom,  and  her  eye 
casts  a  gleam  of  anxious  sorrow  upon  its 
little  face.     Near  this  group  stands  a  man 
whose  garb  and  implements  of  industry  de- 
note a  common  laborer.  His  head  is  turned 
upward;  faith  and  hope  an' mate  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  and  his  eye  is  lighted 
by  a  vision ;  a  huge,  vague,  cloudy  form 
representing  Tim9,  and  floating  through  the 
air,  is  bearing  a  group  which  prefigures  "the 
good  time  coming."     Christ,  the  impartial 
Saviour  of  the  world,  stands  by  the  cross 
with  the  needy  and  down-trodden  around 
him.     lie  gives  the  hand  of  fellowship  to 
the  toiler,  and  has  entered  into  bonds  with 
the  poor  in  spirit.     The  element  of  evil, 
oppression,  and  social  tyranny  crouches  van- 
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quished,  and  folds  his  bat-like  wings  about 
him,  as  if  to  hide  his  disappointed  rage. 
The  blue  sky  breaks  in  above  the  group, 
and,  far  below,  the  cloudy  form  fades,  paler 
and  paler,  into  distant  mountains  that  ter- 
minate a  sunny  and  beautiful  landscape. 
There  is  a  noble  inspiration  in  the  concep- 
tion of  this  picture,  worthy  to  rank  the 
artist  among  the  best  thinkers  of  the  day. 
He  deservedly  leads  the  school  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  strong  evidence  of  his  origin- 
ality and  ability  is,  that  he  has  followers 
who  execrably  imitate  his  manner. 

Mr.  Hicks  has  not  yet  so  much  developed 
the  fulness  of  his  powers  as  either  of  his 
three  compeers  above  referred  to.  Ho  is 
chiefly  known  to  the  public  from  portraits 
and  cabinet  pictures  occasionally  exhibited 
during  the  past  ten  years ;  and  though  we 
believe  his  portfolio  is  rich  in  studies  for 
works  of  larger  growth,  he  has  not  yet 
found  the  favorable  opportunity  for  elabor- 
ating them  on  canvas.  His  most  consider- 
able picture  is  the  full-length  portrait  of  Gov. 
Hah  in  the  late  exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy.  That  has  justly  raised  him  to  a 
high  rank  both  with  severe  critics  and  the 
public  at  large.  We  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  original  of  this 
picture,  though,  as  a  citizen  of  New- York,  it 
has  been  our  fortune  to  vote  for  him  and  to 
follow  with  satisfaction  and  respect  the  pro- 
gress of  his  political  career.  But  it  is  no 
impropriety  to  say  that  his  upright  and 
manly  face  and  person  do  not  altogether  fill 
the  ideal  that  an  artist  might  desire  for  the 
hero  of  his  pencil.  We  cannot  say  of  our 
own  knowledge  how  far  Mr.  Ilicks  meets 
the  requirements  of  a  faithful  likeness, 
though  in  this  respect  the  report  of  others 
who  Know  Gov.  Fish  well  is  altogether  satis- 
factory ;  but  the  far  more  difficult  require- 
ments of  an  artistic  and  powerful  picture  he 
has  certainly  met  with  originality,  beauty, 
and  character,  that  give  the  work  a  very 
high  value  independent  of  its  merely  per- 
sonal interest  In  all  the  treasures  of  art, 
ancient  or  modern,  we  do  not  recall  a  por- 
trait that  is  equal  to  this  for  the  boldness 
with  which  it  meets  and  triumphs  over  every 
difficulty,  for  originality  and  virile  strength 
of  treatment,  nor  any  picture  that  is  supe- 
rior to  it  for  vigorous  fidelity  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  natural  objects,  or  in  richness, 
power,  and  harmony  of  coloring.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  represented  standing  erect  in  his 
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working-room,  or  study,  which  he  seems 
but  just  to  have  entered ;  he  is  dressed  in 
simple  black  with  an  olive  overcoat  which  he 
has  retained,  as  if  some  business  that  must 
be  immediately  transacted,  or  that  is  of  an 
absorbing  nature,  had  either  not  left  him 
the  time  or  caused  him  to  forget  to  throw 
it  off.  The  background  is  the  simple,  un- 
adorned wall  of  the  room.  The  relieving 
such  a  figure  upon  a  mass  of  perfectly  cold 
and  neutral  color,  such  as  a  bare  plastered 
wall,  is  a  novelty  in  art,  and  is  one  of  those 
apparently  simple  but  really  most  diffi- 
cult things  that  only  a  man  of  daring  ge- 
nius, perfectly  master  of  the  resources  of  his 
art,  could  undertake  without  desperate  fail- 
ure. In  the  present  case,  so  perfect  is  the 
success,  that  we  do  not  remember  one  of 
the  many  critical  notices  of  the  picture 
during  the  exhibition  that  alluded  to  the 
matter  at  all.  And  yet  this  success  unspeak- 
ably augments  the  excellence  and  harmony 
of  the  whole  work.  A  mass  of  heavy  red  or 
brown  drapery,  such  as  is  conventionally  em- 
ployed for  the  background  of  such  pictures, 
would  have  been  unsuited  to  this  subject, 
and  would  have  deranged  and  ruined  every 
artistic  feature  of  the  whole. 

The  accessories  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
picture,  the  carpet,  the  arm-chair,  the  writ- 
ing-desk and  books,  the  basket  of  waste 
paper  in  the  corner,  are  wrought  out  with 
an  earnest  truth  to  nature,  a  massive  breadth 
of  color,  and  a  loveliness  of  tone  which 
cause  the  eye  to  rest  upon  them  with  de- 
light And  yet  such  is  the  skill  of  their 
arrangement,  that  they  lead  the  gaze  of  the 
spectator  directly  away  from  themselves  to 
the  true  focus  of  the  whole,  the  head  of  the 
subject.  That  is  painted  with  the  same 
breadth  and  force  of  character  which  abounds 
throughout.  The  coloring  of  the  face  espe- 
cially no  just  and  disciplined  eye  can,  we 
think,  study  without  admiration.  Seen 
close  at  hand,  the  absolute  purity  and 
cleanness  of  the  separate  hues  is  remark- 
able. They  are  the  unadulterated  pig- 
ments, and,  once  laid  on,  have  evidently  not 
been  touched  again.  This,  with  the  great 
freshness  and  elasticity  of  Mr.  llicks's  tone  A, 
is  one  secret  of  the  uncommon  power  of  his 
coloring.  Ho  uses  the  purest  pigments  in 
their  full  force,  and  does  not  weaken  them 
by  repeated  glazings,  one  wa*h  over  another, 
till  no  prophet  could  divine  what  they  all 
are,  and  the  result  is  as  feeble  and  destitute 
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of  character  as  buttermilk  and  water.  Mr. 
Hicks  may  sometimes  transgress  by  apparent 
carelessness  and  want  of  smoothness  and 
delicacy  of  finish ;  but  with  such  a  method 
as  his,  this  is  a  fault  which  time  will  soon 
soften  a*  ay,  while  no  time  can  ever  detract 
from  the  power  of  color  or  the  essential 
force  of  his  pictures.  That  force  is  more 
intellectual  and  passional  than  physical  or 
nervous.  It  has  little  or  none  of  the  element 
of  boisterous  or  rushing  action,  but  delights 
rather  in  the  regions  of  strong,  intense  and 
elevated  feeling.  A  grand  type  of  this  char- 
acter and  temperament  is  Gericault's  great 
picture  of  the  Shipwreck  in  the  Louvre. 

Excellent  as  is  the  portrait  of  Gov.  Fish, 
we  have  admired  it  chiefly  for  its  promise 
of  greater  things  hereafter,  for  its  evidences 
of  thought,  originality,  perception  of  the 
noble  and  elevated  in  character,  and  power 
of  combination,  that  ought  to  expand  into 
works  of  a  truly  great  and  permanent  nature. 
We  find  in  it,  too,  the  results  of  a  wide  and 
very  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mas- 
ters of  every  age.  No  artist  in  the  Ameri- 
can school  evinces  so  much  erudition,  so 
thoroughly  digested  and  subjected  to  his 
own  use,  not  hanging  about  him  like  the 
incumbrance  of  borrowed  baggage.  What 
he  seems  as  yet  chiefly  to  lack  is  that  exqui- 
siteness  of  grace  which  is,  after  all,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  highest  power,  as  wit- 
ness the  pure  beauty  which  so  irradiates  some 
of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  always 
appears  in  those  of  Kaulbach.  But  wo 
confidently  rely  on  Mr.  Hicks  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pictures  which  shall  ever  be 
counted  among  the  noblest  monuments  of 
American  art.  We  have  heard  that  with 
all  his  varied  resources,  he  has  not  the  ambi- 
tion and  spontaneous  energy  that  urge  a 
man  to  great  achievments,  but  are  unwilling 
to  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 

For  several  vears  Mr.  Huntington  has 
enjoyed  the  popularity  of  a  master.  He 
has  painted  all  kinds  of  subjects  with  pecu- 
liar color  and  manner,  so  that  his  pictures 
have  become  widely  known,  and  have  filled 
his  school  with  pupils.  He  is  essentially  one 
of  the  leaders  of  American  art,  and  his  finest 
work  is  Mercy's  Dream.  This  is  also  one  of 
his  earliest,  done  with  care,  and  has  a  senti- 
ment of  bcautv  and  sweetness  about  it  which 
not  merely  make  it  his  best  production,  but 
have  made  the  artist  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Gray  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Huntington's, 


but  early  went  from  the  school  of  the  model 
to  discover  the  great  charm  of  some  of  i 
old  masters.  He  is  a  diligent  votary  of  ti 
tones  proper  to  the  old  pictures,  and  h 
also  a  quiet  delicacy  of  expression  that  re 
ders  his  pictures  agreeable  and  soothic 
The  effect  of  his  works  upon  the  young 
student  is  good,  and  forms  an  essential  € 
ment  of  the  American  school. 

None  of  the  American  artists  is  so  widV 
known  as  Mr.  Rossiter.  His  large  pictia 
have  been  exhibited  throughout  the  Canax 
and  the  United  States.  They  are  mostly 
religious  subjects,  and  in  this  fact  we  ha? 
a  great  reason  for  their  popularity.  In  ever 
thing  of  Mr.  Rossiter's  there  is  a  tendemn 
to  luxuriance  of  fancy,  but  utter  disregard 
for  the  proprieties  of  nature  leaves  his  worb 
strikingly  peculiar  without  excellence.  The 
Three  Ideals,  seen  at  the  Academy  last  yesr, 
and  now  belonging  to  the  Art-Union,  is  one 
of  his  most  admired  productions,  but  H  is 
liable  to  many  objections.  It  evinces  bo 
thought,  and  the  faces  have  no  nature  in 
them,  and  are  also  bad  types  of  besntft 
while  the  arrangement  of  the  draperies  suf 
gests  a  tableau  vivant,  but  is  hardly  good 
enough  for  that  purpose.  His  full-length 
portrait  of  a  lady  in  the  last  exhibition  of 
the  Academy  has  more  direct  tendency  to 
simplicity  of  effect  than  his  other  works, and 
in  that  respect  approximates  to  excellence ; 
but  want  of  knowledge  as  to  some  of  the 
laws  of  art  which  every  thorough  artW 
should  have  the  power  to  use,  and  the  cons** 
quent  failure  to  obey  them,  constantly  ne^ 
tralize  this  quality.  But  Mr.  Rossiter  * 
one  of  the  most  industrious  of  our  artist* 
and  works  with  wonderful  facility  and  quid* 
ness. 

Mr.  Weir  and  Mr.  Chapman  have  ah 
contributed  to  the  national  art.  Their  eon 
tributions  are  in  the  Capitol.  That  of  th 
latter,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  is  disgrace 
ful  to  an  artist  holding  the  position  of  it 
author,  and  that  of  the  former  creditaU 
From  his  professional  position,  Mr.  We 
might  exert  a  powerful  and  beneficial  infli 
ence  upon  the  art  of  his  country,  but  bot 
of  these  gentlemen  seem  to  have  sold  the 
artistic  birthright,  a  fact  worthy  of  all  repr 
hension.  It  is  conscientious  and  earne 
labor  that  advances  and  dignifies  art.  Th 
is  exemplified  by  Messrs.  Baker  and  Peel* 
their  course  has  been  onward,  seriously  u 
studiously,  until  now  they  enjoy  an  hon< 
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able  distinction  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. The  influence  of  Mr.  Kanney's  works 
is  also  good,  in  that  they  have  simplicity  of 
idea  and  treatment 

No  two  artists  of  our  school  have  shown 
more  actual  strength  than  Mr.  Mount  and 
Mr.  Darley.    They  are  both  artists  by  na- 
ture, and  though  employing  different  means 
of  expression,  they  appeal  to  the  same  sense 
of  humor  and  the  same  appreciation  of  com- 
mon nature  in  their  audience.     Mount  has 
produced  some  fine  things  which,  for  simple 
nature,  have  hardly  been  surpassed.    But  it 
is  painful  to  see  how  at  almost  every  step  he 
falters  for  want  of  knowledge  in  some  of  the 
very  elemental  principles  of  art.    He  seems 
never  sure  in  perspective,  and  light,  shade, 
and  color  appear  to  be  of  small  account  in 
his  eyes.    But  he  tells  his  story  with  the 
simplest  means,  and  in  the  shortest  way,  as 
it  were  with  a  bee-lino.    There  is  never  the 
slightest  caricature  in  the  expression,  never 
any  exaggeration  in  the  character  of  his 
figures ;  they  are  as  true  and  natural  as  if 
you  had  seen  the  persons  in  the  same  places 
as  he  represents  them.    This  naivete  in  art 
is  interesting.  It  is  what  one  admires  in  the 
early  Italian  painters,  like  Lorenzo  de  Credi, 
men  of  real  genius,  but  with  few  precedents  to 
guide  them.    Such  would  appear  to  be  the 
case  with  Mount     Notwithstanding  the  op- 
portunities he  may  have  had  to  study  pic- 
tures and  engravings,  the  strong  bias  of  his 
love  being  toward  nature,  the  first  source  of 
excellence,  he  seems  to  have  disdained  any 
thing  like   learning.     Faithful   as   are  his 
representations  of  those  objects  for  which  he 
cherishes  an  affection  so  genuine,  and  much 
as  his  productions  excel  those  of  other  men 
in  their  strictly  American  character,  we  can- 
not suppress  a  regret  that  his  genius  has 
never   been   developed   and   refined    by   a 
thoroughly  practical  artistic  education.    Mr. 
WoodvihVs  pictures,  let  us  say  in  passing, 
want  the  element  of  naivete,  by  which  Mount's 
are  so  eminently  characterized,  but  they  ex- 
hibit a  genuine  perception  of  character. 

Mr.  Darley  works  with  the  simplest  means 
of  expression ;  his  productions  are  all  drawn 
in  outline,  and  as  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  nature,  or  out  of  the  artist's  mind,  as 
mere  boundary  lines  for  the  termination  of 
form,  they  must  be  more  or  less  unnatural. 
Some  of  barley's  compositions  are  dramatic 
and  simple,  manifesting  a  judicious  appreci- 
ation of  the  means  to  be  used  in  illustrating 


an  idea  or  story.  But  his  drawings  are 
never  free  from  exaggeration,  and  often 
border  on  broad  caricature.  Some  of  his 
humorous  sketches  should  be  as  beneficial 
to  a  dyspfptic  as  a  ride  on  a  hard-trotting 
horse.  Ho  has  been  a  good  student,  and 
well  understands  the  anatomy  of  both  the 
human  and  the  brute  form.  We  learn  that 
ho  is  now  engaged  upon  large  cartoons  illus- 
trating scenes  in  the  lie  volution  and  the  last 
war  with  England. 

Elliott  and  Healy  stand  eminent  as  por- 
trait painters.  The  latter  acquired  his  re- 
putation in  Europe,  the  former  has  never 
been  out  of  the  country.  It  is  in  this  branch 
of  art  that  the  American  school  now  stands 
before  all  others.  For,  besides  a  few  men 
who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  it,  we 
constantly  have  portraits  from  those  who 
combine  works  of  imagination  therewith. 
Thus,  like  the  Italian  and  Flemish  artists, 
Page,  Huntington,  Hicks,  Gray,  Baker,  and 
others  paint  portraits  of  characteristic  or  his- 
toric interest  The  excellence  of  the  Ame- 
rican school  in  this  department  consists  in 
objectivity,  which  is  rarely  found  in  European 
portraiture.  While  the  European  schools, 
almost  without  exception,  give  you  a  purely 
conventional  treatment,  the  American  artist 
aims  daringly  and  directly  to  produce  a  fac 
similo  of  the  individual.  Of  course  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  his  thought  and  feeling 
stamps  the  work  as  his  own,  but  so  unob- 
trusively as  not  to  interfere  with  its  objec- 
tivity and  truth. 

Thus  far,  we  have  said  nothing  of  the 
lanscapists,  and  for  the  reason  that  we  do 
not  esteem  that  department  of  art  as  of  equal 
worth  with  the  representation  of  the  human 
form  and  face.  The  function  of  art  is  two- 
fold, to  instruct  and  expand  the  mind.  It 
should  increase  its  store  of  true  wisdom,  and 
stimulate  the  soul  to  noble  thought  and 
action.  A  work  of  art  should  arouse  and 
enkindle  the  intellectual  and  i?naginative 
faculties  even  to  the  point  of  inspiration. 
To  this  end  it  must  possess  one  of  three 
elements,  exalted  beauty,  emotion,  or  action, 
whereof  the  human  face  and  form  are  alone 
capable.  When  landscape  enters  the  mys- 
terious confines  of  allegory,  combining  ani- 
mate with  inanimate  nature,  it  rises  to  a 
higher  sphere  of  power;  but,  restricted  to  its 
own  dead  letter,  it  is  quite  inefficient.  For 
example,  how  are  trees,  rucks,  clouds,  and 
water,  with  sunlight  and  shadow,  and  all  the 
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resources  of  merely  natural  loveliness,  any 
way  comparable  to  the  lofty  grace  of  the 
Milo,  the  emotion  of  the  Laocoon,  or  the 
movement  of  the  Discobolo  ?  or  in  pictures, 
with  the  incomprehensible  beautf  of  the  Del 
Sisto,  the  superhuman  sorrow  of  Christ's 
face  while  they  pierce  his  brow  with  thorns, 
the  surcharged  and  ponderous  thought  of 
Jeremiah,  or  the  wild  tumult  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Constantine?  The  best  power  of 
landscape  is  to  soothe  the  brain  and  lap  the 
soul  in  a  repose  as  quiet  and  gentle  almost 
as  sleep.  It  is  the  opiate,  the  anodyne  of 
art.  A  storm  may  bo  represented ;  trees 
uprent,  and  driven  clouds,  and  water  tortured 
and  foamy,  may  shadow  forth  the  terrific 
power  of  the  elements.  In  such  a  case  we 
Bee  the  wind  working  in  and  upon  these 
natural  objects,  like  hate,  fear,  love,  friend- 
ship, and  the  multiplex  emotions  of  the  soul 
upon  the  physical  man.  But  the  person 
and  countenance  furrowed  and  pale,  de- 
pressed and  overborne,  bowed  with  suf- 
fering and  grief,  or  exalted  into  benignity 
and  beauty  through  the  emotions  of  faith 
and  love,  are  as  much  superior  in  art  as  man 
himself  is  above  the  trees  and  rocks  and 
sunshine,  and  all  the  servile  sweetness  or 
rebellious  terrors  of  nature.  But  this  is  not 
to  say  that  the  latter  are  by  any  means 
superfluous,  or  to  deny  that  landscape  paint- 
ing is  an  interesting  and  necessary  element 
in  the  broad  continent  of  Art  Let  us  em- 
phatically add  also,  that  some  of  the  works 
of  Durand,  Kensett,  Cropsey,  and  Church 
have  been  and  will  be  reckoned  as  valuable 
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Stars  die  unmarked  amid  the  fields  of  space, 
New  planets  into  being  glide  unseen ; 
Change  flickers  silently  along  the  face 
Of  ripe  existence,  from  the  bursting  green 
Of  earth  in  springtime  to  the  skies  serene. 
All  fading  things  mute  forms  for  ever  chase, 
And  noiselessly  fill  up  each  void  between ; 
Nature  in  silence  dies.     But  when  the  race 
Of  one  great  soul  i9  ended,  when  the  prime 
Of  giant  thought  has  dwiudled  to  decay, 
Loud  voices  echo  through  the  vaults  of  time; 
Loud  wailings  tremble  through  each  lonely  place  *, 
Thunders  lament;  old  hills  with  cycles  gray 
Mourn  that  a  soul  like  his  should  ever  pass  away  1 


gems  in  exhibitions  and  collections  of  pictures 
throughout  the  country. 

Few  of  our  native  sculptors  live  or  work 
in  the  United  States ;  but  in  asserting  and 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  an  American 
School  of  Art,  we  should  be  quite  as  loth  to 
exclude  the  names  of  Powers,  Crawford,  and 
Greenough  as  to  resign  all  claim  to  Lenta, 
to  Ilunt,  the  painter-sculptor  in  Paris,  a  man 
overflowing  with  genius,  or  to  the  author  or 
Jacob's  Dream. 

And  now  to  the  public,  to  the  country, 
an  earnest  and  a  final  word:  Be  not  de- 
luded in  this  matter;  be  not  persuaded 
that  the  only  subjects  for  American  artists 
are  revolutionary  and  warlike,  their  only 
education  the  groping  of  unguided  igno- 
rance. Let  Art  find  its  best  masters  where 
it  will,  and  choose  what  it  will,  Gog  or 
Magog,  prophet,  saint,  or  devil,  ideal  type* 
or  future  presidents,  the  Father  of  his  (inn- 
try,  or  the  hero  of  New-Orleans,  cherkh 
it,  guard  its  welfare  all  the  same  I  From 
the  Federal  or  the  State  Governments  much 
may  be  hoped  in  the  way  of  commissions 
and  encouragement  to  artists,  but  private 
individuals  and  associations  must  after  all 
do  the  most  in  unfolding  this  fine  flower  of 
national  greatness  and  honor.  Let  us  press  on 
then  to  the  richer  achievements  of  the  future, 
but  meanwhile  let  us  not  forget  to  thank 
our  stars  and  stripes,  that  in  the  first  century 
of  the  nation's  existence,  it  can  boast  the 
possession  of  men  of  genius,  devout  lovers  of 
nature,  and  religious  devotees  at  the  holiest 
shrines  of  art 
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brt  man  is  double.    He  is  what  he 
»  himself  to  be,  and  what  others  think 

The  two  men — the  outward  and  vis- 
ind  the  inward  and  invisible  man — are 
very  different  sort  of  people. 
rbaps  this  thesis  was  never  more  forci- 
lustrated  than  in  my  own  case.  I  had 
isfortune,  when  scarcely  fifteen  years  of 
to  dream  a  most  rare  and  ominous 
i.  So  distinct  was  the  vision  in  all  its 
a,  that  it  rather  resembled  a  visit  to 
er  world,  or  a  clairvoyant  projection 
i  soul  into  the  future,  than  an  ordinary 
i.  Its  most  astounding  peculiarity 
s  apparent  duration.  Every  body  al- 
ia familiar  with  the  fact,  that  in  a 
t  a  few  moments  are  often  so  prodi- 
y  crowded  with  images  and  sensations 
they  appear  as  many  hours.  But  I 
t  whether  there  are  many  dreamers 
1  who  can  boast  of  having  condensed 
ears  of  life  into  a  single  night.  Such, 
rer,  was  precisely  my  case.  I  awoke 
ears  older  in  mind  than  when  I  fell 
>  the  night  before.  I  awoke  with  a 
ct  remembrance  of  ten  years  of  active 
ience.  I  had  the  clearest  recollection 
Mights  and  events  during  the  whole 
1.  During  these  ten  years  of  dream- 
bad  left  school,  studied  at  a  university, 
led,  loved,  fought,  and  written  works 
i  had  obtained  for  me  a  great  literary 
at  ion.  In  a  word,  I  had  become  a 
and  distinguished  man,  accustomed  to 
e  the  consideration  due  to  my  position. 
1  possessed  fortune,  power,  a  host  of 
rers,  and,  above  all,  the  consciousness  of 
r  and  manhood.  I  awoke  a  mere  child 
eyes  of  the  world  ;  a  delusive  phenom- 

an  anachronism,  a  living  paradox  ; 
wllx>y  ten  years  older  than  himself; 
(xTR-nced  man  ten  years  younger  than 
♦»as. 

first  I  could  scarcely  realize  the  absurd 
)i  my  youth.     I  whs  inclined  to  take 

for  vision,  and  vision  for  truth.  But 
g  myself  soon  driven  to  fall  hack  on 
ihvsics,  and  on  such  notions  as  that 
i  itself  a  dream,  and  that  ideas  and 


events  differ  only  in  a  trifling  degree,  I 
thought  it  wisest  to  avoid  becoming  insane 
by  taking  a  more  practical  view  of  my  posi- 
tion. I  certainly  had  dreamed  myself  into 
a  most  unboyish  state  of  intellect  and  feel- 
ings. I  as  certainly  had  awakened  to  a 
most  un -man  like  appearance  of  juvenility, 
and  a  most  inconsistent  state  of  boyish 
thraldom.  I  was  at  an  English  boarding- 
school — the  Rev.  Doctor  Whopham's  classi- 
cal academy !  What  a  ridiculous  misfor- 
tune for  the  author  of  books,  the  politician, 
the  man  of  the  world,  of  my  dream-mem- 
ory ! 

I  was  just  revolving  these  contradictions  in 
my  mind  when  the  school-bell  rang  for  the 
boys  to  get  up.  It  was  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  For  the  last  five  or  six  years  of 
my  life  (in  the  infernal  dream)  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  lie  in  bed  in  the  morning 
and  muse  on  the  composition  of  my  works. 
On  the  present  occasion  I  continued  to  pon- 
der lazily  over  my  mysterious  vision,  when 
I  was  suddenly  roused  from  my  reverie  by 
one  of  the  boys  in  the  room  calling  ont  in 
a  shrill  tone : 

"  IIollo !  Darkman,  do  you  mean  to  get 
up  to-day,  or  wait  till  to-morrow  ?" 

At  the  same  moment  another  of  the  boys 
thought  it  a  capital  joke  to  throw  a  bolster 
at  me,  which,  descending  precisely  on  my 
face,  for  the  moment  half  smothered  me, 
and  so  irritated  my  temper  in  the  anoma- 
lous condition  of  my  mind,  that  forgetting 
my  boyhood  for  the  nonce,  I  sprang  out  of 
bed,  seized  the  offender  roughly  by  the 
shoulder,  and  administered  a  couple  of  boxes 
on  the  ear,  with  such  lusty  good-will,  that  the 
whole  room  rung  with  their  vibration. 

"Take  that, you  insolent  young  monkey!" 
I  cried  in  a  stern,  contemptuous  tone,  which 
amazed  the  offender,  who  was  as  nearly  of 
my  own  size  and  ago  as  might  he. 

" 1  say,"  retorted  the  boy  angrily,  "  none 
of  that  girPs  play  with  me ;  if  you  please, 
come  on  and  fight  like  a  man,  if  you  can !" 
and  the  boy  doubled  his  fists  and  threw 
himself  into  a  very  orthodox  pugilistic  atti- 
tude. 
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This  brought  me  to  ray  senses,  and  re- 
called me  to  a  consciousness  of  my  absurd 
position.  Ilowever,  there  was,  of  course,  no 
retreat,  and  I  prepared  for  the  inev  table 
contest  He  had  told  me  to  fight  like  a 
man.  Little  did  he  imagine-  how  much  of 
a  man  I  was.  Ten  years  of  adventures  had 
given  me  a  self-possession  and  courage  very 
different  from  the  mere  effervescence  of  boy- 
ish audacity.  Confidence  is  strength.  I 
looked  upon  my  antagonist  as  a  child.  My 
manly  pride  almost  disdained  such  an  ene- 
my, lie  had  scarcely  returned  my  blow 
when  I  assailed  him  with  such  decisive  re- 
solution, that  in  a  few  moments  he  was  gro- 
velling on  the  floor  at  my  feet,  bleeding  and 
vanquished. 

The  other  boys  applauded  me  admiringly, 
as  I  strode  scornfully  back  to  my  bed-side 
and  began  to  dress  in  silence. 

It  was  the  first  time  they  had  witnessed 
any  thing  of  the  kind  on  my  part.  Though 
not  by  any  means  weak  or  small  for  my 
age,  1  was  of  an  extremely  effeminate  ap- 
pearance. My  complexion  was  singularly 
fair  and  delicate ;  my  hair  soft,  light,  and 
wavy;  whilst  previous  to  the  change  wrought 
in  my  character  by  the  dream,  1  had  been 
remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  my  man- 
ners, and  though  not  timid,  had  always 
avoided  quarrelling  and  lighting  as  much  as 
possible,  but  now  I  had  acquired  all  the  stern 
combativeness  which  ten  years  of  arduous 
struggles  rarely  fail  to  import  to  the  human 
disposition.  Accordingly,  when  on  descend- 
ing to  the  school-room  Dr.  Whophain  se- 
verely reprimanded  me  for  my  violence,  I 
showed  no  manner  of  contrition  for  the  of- 
fense, but  looked  coldly  and  indifferently  at 
the  Doctor,  who  in  my  eyes  was  now  no 
more  than  a  vulgar  pedagogue,  very  much 
my  inferior  in  acquirements  and  talents. 

"Do  you  hear,  sir?"  said  the  Doctor;  "I 
say  that  I  will  make  an  example  of  you." 

"  You  had  betler  not,"  said  I  sarcastically, 
thinking  of  a  repartee  I  had  made  to  Wash- 
ington Irving  a  year  or  two  before,  (in  the 
dream  ;)  "  I  should  make  a  bad  example  to 
a  certainty." 

"  You  shall  be  flogged,  sir,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, losing  all  patieuce.      "  By  G ,  I'll 

not  be  bearded  by  any  boy  in  my  school. 
I  will  flog  you  this  very  day." 

think  you  will  not,  sir,"  said  I  with 
politeness, 
ly  not,"  thundered  Whopham,  grow- 


ing purple  in  the  face  with  rage,  u  you  poi- 
sonous young  viper  ?" 

"  Because  if  you  attempted  such  a  thing, 
or  effected  it  by  force,  I  would  infallibly  kilt 
you." 

"  Kill  me !"  cried  the  Doctor ;  "the  young 
wretch,  the  unprincipled,  immoral  young 
monster — he  threatens  to  murder  me  1" 

u  Yes ;  if  you  lay  hands  upon  me,  I  do>* 
was  my  deliberate  answer. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the  boy  F 
said  the  head  usher,  coming  up;  "  is  he  mad! 
lie  used  to  be  the  most  peaceable  and 
gentle  boy  in  the  whole  school,  and  look  at 
him  now  ;  his  face  is  like  a  Satan's." 

"Wicked,  but  angelic,"  said  I,  laughing. 
"  Mr.  Polyglot,  I  thank  you  for  the  compli- 
ment." 

"  Does  the  devil  possess  the  boy  !w  ex- 
claimed Dr.  Whopham,  looking  at  my  erect 
attitude  of  defiauce  with  a  mysterious  feel- 
ing of  dismay,  and  perhaps  imagining  that 
I  relied  upon  the  rank  of  my  relatives,  who 
were  of  wealth  and  distinction,  to  bear  me 
out  in  my  rebellious  conduct 

"  Hark  you,  you  couple  of  old  fools  1"  said 
I,  with  an  indescribable  pleasure  in  their 
utter  confusion,  "  we  have  had  enough  of 
this.  I  meant  to  run  away,  but  perhaps 
you  may  as  well  expel  me.  At  all  hazards, 
here  we  part ;  so  good  bye  for  ever.  Boys, 
good  bye !" 

As  I  spoke,  I  made  a  dash  at  the  nearest 
school-room  window,  which  was  oj>en  to  ad- 
mit the  fresh  air,  vaulted  over  the  window- 
sill,  and  manfully  took  to  my  heels.  In  a 
few  hours  I  had  distanced  all  my  pursuers, 
for  I  was  the  best  runner  at  the  school,  and 
I  did  not  spare  my  legs.  For  several  days 
after  1  could  scarcely  walk.  Meanwhile  I 
had  taken  the  rail  to  London.  I  was  safe. 
I  was  free.  1  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  man  of  my  dream,  without  his 
position,  his  fortune,  or  his  fame ;  at  least, 
so  I  fondly  fancied.  And  now  what  was  to 
be  my  course  ?  At  all  hazards,  I  was  re- 
solved not  to  return  to  my  relations.  How 
could  1  explain  to  them  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  my  being  ?  They  would 
have  confined  me  as  a  lunatic,  or  sent  me 
back  to  school  as  a  culprit  My  first  re- 
solution, then,  was  to  preserve  my  personal 
liberty  at  all  costs.  Any  thing  was  better 
than  the  slavery  of  a  school-life— even  star* 
vation ;  but  that  I  did  not  apprehend.  I 
had  a  gold  watch  of  which  I  could  nearly 
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guess  the  value.  I  raised  ten  pounds  (fifty 
dollars)  upon  it  the  next  day.  Half  that 
ram,  judiciously  invested,  supplied  me  with 
clothes  suitable  to  the  appearance  of  a  man 
several  years  older  than  myself,  which  I  had 
racked  to  assume.  A  pair  of  spectacles 
fitted  with  green  glasses,  a  stiff  cravat  and 
shirt  collar,  and  a  rather  clerical  suit  of  black, 
were  my  whole  means  of  disguise.  Be- 
ing nearly  as  tall  as  the  average  run  of  men, 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  conceal  my  extreme 
Tooth,  and  to  enter  upon  the  career  which  I 
bid  proposed  to  myself  as  the  source  of  my 
future  income.  This  career  was  literature. 
Nor  need  it  be  wondered  at  that  I  adopted 
the  pursuit  which,  in  my  dream-life,  I  had 
already  carried  to  such  a  successful  issue. 

In  a  few  days,  by  assiduous  labor,  I  had 
daihed  off  one  of  those  strange,  wild,  im- 
probable, plausible,  and  supernatural ly  inter- 
esting stories  of  which  the  literature  of  all 
Nations  scarcely  furnishes  a  dozen  examples. 
I  knew,  however,  by  my  old  dream  expe- 
rience, what  a  new  aspirant  for  literary  fame 
nad  to  expect  from  publishers.  I  also  knew 
how  to  deal  with  this  despicable  race  of 
moral  Jews,  who  discount  thought  and  de- 
vour the  mental  wealth  of  genius  precisely 
■  their  prototypes  eat  up  the  fortunes  of 
the  members  of  rich  and  noble  families. 
Accordingly,  I  took  excellent  precautions 
•gainst  their  ignorance  on  the  one  hand, 
**d  their  impertinence  on  the  other.  1  in- 
troduced myself  to  the  firm  of  Grey,  Brown, 
YeJlowboy  <fe  Co.  as  the  private  secretary  of 
1  ywng  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  indulged 
in  literary  ambition.  I  spoke  with  sincere 
•doiration  of  my  own  genius,  that  is,  of  my 
rowginary  master's ;  finally,  I  presented  the 
«&  of  my  story  as  a  work  which  had  been 

Kneed  under  the  most  singular  auspices. 
J*,  in  fact,  I  said,  a  translation  and  com- 
pletion of  a  fragment  never  printed,  which 
*ta  illustrious  Theodore  Amadtus  Hoffman 
had  loft  behind  him,  and  which,  by  incredi- 
ble laW,  my  young  employer  had  succeed- 
ed in  deciphering  and  translating. 

The  publisher  was  extremely  anxious  to 
•w  the  author,  whom  I  did  not  forget  to 
toike  the  cousin  of  a  Duke,  and  a  man  of 
ftchle  name  and  family.  But  I  told  him 
that,  until  after  the  publication  of  the  work, 
Mcb  an  interview  would  bo  impossible,  as 
Mr.  Pwy  Egremont  (my  supposed  master) 
had  even  then  started  for  Rome  on  a  secret 
mission  from  the  home  government.     The 


publisher,  who  could  not  penetrate  my  grave 
demeanor  and  green  spectacles,  treated  me 
with  distinguished  politeness — not  the  less 
that  I  alluded  to  my  own  prospects  of  a 
diplomatic  career  under  the  patronage  of 
Mr.  Egremont  He  purchased  the  copy- 
right of  the  work ;  and  had  good  cause  to 
rejoice  in  his  speculation,  for  it  ran  through 
five  editions  in  the  space  of  as  many  months, 
and  I  found  myself  both  famous  and,  com- 
paratively speaking,  rich.  The  publisher 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  most  honest  of 
his  tribe,  and  I  had  received  for  each  edition 
of  my  little  book — which,  by  the  way,  was 
expensively  printed  and  illustrated — the  sum 
of  thirty  guineas,  in  all  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  about  eight  hundred  dollars.  Thus 
I  had  achieved  at  a  bound  what,  in  my 
dream,  and -too  often  in  the  real  lives  of 
authors  of  the  highest  merit,  was  the  result 
only  of  years  of  toil  and  drudgery — a  posi- 
tion. I  had  a  name,  and  the  command  of 
a  publisher.  I  could  draw  money  in  ad- 
vance, if  I  required  it,  on  my  mere  promise 
of  an  unwritten  book.  At  fifteen  years  of 
age  I  was  one  of  the  happy  few  whom  suc- 
cess stamps  with  the  mark  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive of  all  nobilities,  acknowledged  supe- 
riority. But  I  had  the  memory  of  ten  years 
of  battle  in  my  heart.  In  secret  I  felt  all 
the  sadness  which  poets  are  prone  to  who 
weep  the  miseries  of  humanity — all  the 
weariness  of  life  which  a  varied  experience 
of  its  pleasures  and  its  cares  produces  in  the 
mind  of  the  earnest  thinker.  Meanwhile 
other  sensations  natural  to  my  age,  and  stim- 
ulated by  my  unnatural  extension  of  expe- 
rience, began  to  exercise  an  empire  over  my 
soul  which  neither  reason  nor  prudence 
could  contend  against.  The  beauty  of  fair 
and  gentle  women  haunted  my  dreams. 
The  melody  of  angel  voices,  heard  in  poetic 
reveries,  resolved  themselves  into  the  musi- 
cal accents  of  silken-haired  and  blue-eyed 
girls.  I  had  slid  imperceptibly  into  society 
through  the  agency  of  my  publisher  and  the 
literary  men  to  whom  he  had  introduced 
me,  since,  on  the  undeniable  success  of  my 
book,  I  had  laughingly  thrown  eft' my  ma>k 
and  <h  dared  myself  to  bo  Percy  Egremont 
in  person. 

And,  as  Percy  Egremont,  I  was  every 
where  welcome.  My  extreme  youth — for, 
though  none  suspected  my  real  age,  I  could 
not  Ikj  sup]K)sed  to  be  more  than  nineteen 
or  twenty  at  the  very  farthest — my  fame 
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echoed  by  every  newspaper  and  review 
throughout  the  kingdom,  my  girlish  face 
and  gentle  manners,  all  contributed  to 
make  me  a  sort  of  general  pet  lion.  Even 
my  brother  authors  loved  and  spoke  well  of 
me.  How  could  they  suspect,  beneath  my 
effeminate  aspect,  the  iron  will  and  hardened 
heart  of  a  man  practised  in  all  the  wiles  and 
stratagems,  inured  to  all  the  tempests  and 
convulsions  of  a  worldly  and  insatiable  am- 
bition ! 

If,  with  all  this,  I  felt  at  times  that  my 
life  was  after  all  a  sort  of  protracted  impos- 
ture, a  kind  of  sublimely  methodical  mad- 
ness, what  mattered  ?  I  was  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  underrate  the  value  of  a 
dream.  So  I  dreamed  on,  and  took  no 
thought  for  the  morrow. 

I  had  made  the  acquaintance,  amongst 
other  young  men  of  literary  tastes,  of  Lord 
Arthur  Carisbrook,  and  by  him  had  been 
introduced  to  his  mother,  the  dowager  Lady 
Carisbrook,  and  his  sister,  Lady  Rosina,  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  who  had  just  been  presented 
at  Court,  and  was  in  all  probability  destined 
to  be  the  recognized  beautv  of  the  season. 

The  moment  her  dark-blue,  languishing 
eyes  fell  upon  me,  a  flood  of  new-born  vital- 
ity streamed  through  my  frame.  My  chest 
seemed  to  expand,  every  fibre  of  my  body 
to  dilate  with  an  ecstatic  sensation  of  power. 
I  felt  myself  a  man  indeed,  and  capable  of 
contending  with  men.  But,  alas!  I  was 
still  at  least  ten  years,  older  than  I  looked ! 

"  What  a  pretty  boy  !"  I  overheard  the 
Countess  say  to  her  son  as  I  turned  to  speak 
to  Kosina. 

44  Yes,  mamma,"  replied  the  young  Lord, 
44  you  would  hardly  imagine  that  he  was  the 
author  of 4  Nairad.' " 

"Why,  dress  him  in  Rosina's  clothes," 
said  the  Countess,  "  and  he  would  look 
more  girlish  than  your  sister." 

I  bit  my  lips  with  vexation.  But  the 
expression  of  Rosina's  eyes,  which,  as  she 
was  tall,  were  precisely  on  a  level  with  my 
own,  soon  distracted  my  thoughts  from  this 
mortifying  remark.  Kosina  was,  in  truth,  a 
girl  worthy  of  a  poet's  love.  She  was  full 
of  animation,  yet  free  from  coquetry ;  she  ap- 
preciated art,  she  enjoyed  nature,  she  adored 
beauty.  She  had  only  one  fault — an  in- 
tense fear  of  ridicule.  She  had  a  soul  brave 
and  lofty  enough  to  have  defied  menace, 
and  dared  persecution ;  but  her  courage 
faded  before  a  sarcasm ;  a  sneer  descended 


on  her  resolutions  like  a  blight  upon  the 
nectarines.  This  peculiarity  of  her  character 
I  discovered  at  our  first  interview,  thanks  to 
my  supernatural  knowledge  of  the  intricacMB 
of  human  fancies  and  motives. 

At  the  same  time,  I  conceived  for  her  om 
of  those  insane,  unspeakable,  delicious  pas- 
sions which  can  only  come  into  existence 
under  rare  and  extraordinary  circumstance! 
Such  passions  know  no  middle  path ;  the] 
bring  with  them  either  supreme  happinen 
or  intolerable  misery.  In  my  case,  it  re 
quired  the  most  careful  policy  and  perfecl 
self-res  train  t,  to  give  even  the  hope  of  I 
happy  result  1  do  not  allude  to  socia 
difficulties.  The  love  of  Rosina  secured,  at 
elopement  was  a  cardinal  remedy  for  al 
such  obstacles.  But  to  be  loved,  and  lovec 
as  madly  as  I  myself  loved,  by  Rosina,  il 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  I  shoud  avoid 
ridicule.  My  weak  point  was  my  youth 
Feeling  that  any  affectation  of  disguising  il 
would  only  render  me  absurd,  I  resolved 
with  the  policy  of  a  true  politician,  to  anni- 
hilate its  weakness  by  making  it  a  tower  ol 
strength.  Accordingly  I  assumed  the  pari 
of  a  gay,  careless  boy-poet.  I  made  no  pre- 
tense to  the  dignity  of  maturity.  I  took 
liberties  with  every  body,  and  allowed  every 
body  to  treat  me  as  a  precocious  youth,  whc 
had  no  idea  of  appearing  otherwise  than  he 
was.  Lady  Carisbr  ok  took  a  great  liking 
to  me — she  little  thought  what  exquisite 
art  I  had  employed  to  ingratiate  myself— 
and  I  was  invited  to  join  a  large  party  ol 
fashionable  people  at  her  country  mansion 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  I  hoped  to 
bring  my  schemings  to  a  happy  climax, 
By  my  boyish  vivacity  and  unassuming 
manners,  I  acquired  the  affections  of  nearly 
all  the  guests  assembled.  My  subtle  jesta 
passed  for  random  Hashes  of  humor.  Say- 
ings, which  Talleyrand  might  have  been 
proud  of,  were  repeated  as  happy  blunders  of  J 
prattling  youth.  My  authorship  of  "  Nairad," 
which  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  anj 
one  of  ordinary  perspicacity,  was  for  the 
time  forgotten.  It  was  only  when  alone 
with  Rosina,  that  my  tone  and  manner  un- 
derwent a  total  transformation.  To  her,  ] 
discoursed  naturally  and  freely,  with  all  th< 
gravity  of  a  philosopher,  and  enthusiasm  ol 
an  ambitious  genius.  For  her  ear  I  re- 
served the  stores  of  my  mysteriously  ac- 
quired knowledge,  all  the  wonders  of  mj 
daring  projects  and  aspirations.  I  made  hei 
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my  confidant  and  friend.  I  never  said  a 
word  of  love.  I  even  forced  myself  to  look 
at  her  without  betraying  my  passion.  I 
had  but  one  object — to  teach  her  to  respect 
me.  In  the  presence  of  third  parties  I 
avoided  showing  even  the  most  shadowy 
indication  of  the  love  that  consumed  my 
soul.  Thus  I  escaped  the  ridicule  of  rival 
writers,  the  odious  comparison  with  their 
robust  forms  and  whiskered  faces ;  thus,  in 
abort,  I  convinced  Rosina  of  my  superiority, 
before  she  had  even  dreamed  of  comparing 
me  with  others. 

All  went  well.  My  policy  was  trium- 
phant, and  at  length  the  crisis  was  brought 
oa,  which  was  either  to  establish  my  com- 
plete success,  or  utter  failure. 

"How  is  it,"  8aid  Rosina,  as  we  stood 
talking,  before  dinner,  in  a  conservatory  of 
erotic  plants,  to  which  we  had  retreated 
from  an  instinctive  wish  to  enjoy  one  an- 
other's society  undisturbed — "How  is  it, 
Percy,  that  you  are  so  different  when  alone 
with  me,  from  what  you  are  in  company  ?" 

u  It  ia  because,  my  dear  Lady  Rosina,  the 
ina*  of  mankind  are  not  worth  talking 
te**e  to,  as  they  are  barely  capable  of  un- 
derstanding nonsense.  Besides,  I  am  a 
BKto  boy,  comparatively  speaking,  and  it 
*oakl  be  bad  taste  to  show  myself  wiser  or 
«*erer  than  older  peeple.  I  have  also  the 
fortune  to  look  much  younger  even  than 
I  *m ;  my  face  is n 

*More  like  a  pretty  girl's  than  a  man's," 
•■4  Rosina,  laughing,  with  a  wickedly 
Pooling  expression. 

J  did  not  blush,  as  I  should  probably 
we  done,  had  any  one  else  said  the  same 
thing.  It  was  not  the  wounded  vanity  of  a 
Aid,  it  was  the  baffled  passion  of  a  man, 
t**t  caused  me  to  turn  pale,  to  feel  my 
tftees  almost  sink  beneath  me,  and  to  con- 
tat  my  brows  with  an  expression  of  pain 
that  no  self-command  could  conceal. 

Nut  my  agony  was  of  brief  duration. 
Jtaina  took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  pressing 
rt  in  a  way  that  caused  me  the  most  de- 
licious thrill  of  enjoyment,  said,  in  a  very 
different  tone,  and  with  a  look  that  pene- 
toited  through  all  my  artificial  panoply : 
Mi\jrcy,  I  think  Alcibiades,  at  your  age, 
tou.it  have  been  what  you  are  now,  a  com- 
bination of  the  beauty  of  a  woman  and  the 
•oul  of  a  hero  !" 

Scarcely  had  Rosina  uttered  these  peril- 
ously flattering  words,  than  I  had  clasped 


her  lovely  form  to  my  heart  in  an  embrace 
of  frantic  delight,  and  pressed  upon  her 
lips  a  kiss  that  caused  me  to  turn  faint  with 
rapture.  In  another  instant  I  was  at  her  feet. 
I  looked  up.  She  was  trembling  from  head 
to  foot.  Her  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears. 
She  said  nothing,  she  raised  me  gently ;  one 
more  passionate  embrace,  and  at  the  sound 
of  the  dinner  bell,  we  hastened  to  put  on  an 
indifferent  aspect,  and  join  the  assembled 
guests  in  the  drawing-room.  Henceforward 
our  eyes  might  have  served  us  as  tele- 
graphs. 

And  now,  laugh  who  will  at  what  fol- 
lows. Years  of  peril,  vicissitude,  and  wild 
adventure  lie  between  me  and  that  hour. 
I  yet  shudder  to  recall  its  eventful  moments. 
On  entering  the  drawing-room  I  met  face 
to  face  a  newly  arrived  guest.  Almost 
petrified  with  horror,  I  recognized — Doctor 
Whopham.  I  saw,  too,  with  the  same 
glance,  that  he,  too,  had  recognized  me. 
Exposure  was  inevitable.  Nevertheless  I 
did  not  lose  my  presence  of  mind.  I  tried 
the  only  chance  I  had. 

"Doctor,"  said  I,  shaking  him  by  the 
hand,  and  speaking  in  an  under  tone, 
"silence! — silence  at  any  price — at  any 
price  1" 

But  the  schoolmaster  either  would  not 
or  could  not  understand  me ;  probably  the 
latter,  as  he  was  a  man  of  heavy  and  obtuse 
intellect  lie  stared  at  me  for  a  moment 
in  stupid  amazement ;  then  burst  out  in  a 
tone  that  was  audible  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other : 

"  What !  you  here  ?  So  Fve  caught  you 
at  last,  Master  Darkman,  have  I?  Your 
relations  have  been  half  crazy  about  you. 
Don't  frown  at  me,  you  young  villain! 
Ila,  ha !  gentlemen  and  ladies,  would  you 
believe  it  ?  this  is  one  of  my  boys  who  ran 
away,  some  six  or  seven  months  ago,  from 
my  school.  Well !  this  is  a  dies  fur tunataf 
II is  relations  have  offered  all  sorts  of  re- 
wards for  his  recovery.  Excuse  me,  your 
lordship,  but  how,  in  the  name  of  Soy  11a 
and  Charybdis,  did  this  boy  come  here?" 

I  did  not  regard  the  supercilious  smiles 
and  broad  grins  of  the  faces  that  surrounded 
me,  all  radiant  with  infernal  curiosity  and 
♦'lijoyment  of  the  ridiculous  scene.  I  turned, 
crushed  as  I  was  in  soul,  with  a  proud  and 
calm  air,  towards  Rosina.  She  was  laugh- 
ing— yes,  laughing  aloud  at  my  hideous 
discomfiture !    As  her  eyes  encountered  my 
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look  of  eternal  reproach,  she  burst  into  a 
yet  more  extravagant  fit  of  laughter. 

We  were  always  a  fierce  and  violent  race, 
wo  of  the  Dark  man  family.  A  man  dark- 
ened by  a  fearful  crime  was  its  legendary 
founder.  And  now  all  the  blackness  of 
llell  seemed  concentrated  in  my  heart 

41  Dog ! — idiot  I"  I  cried  savagely,  "  what 
is  the  moaning  of  this  farce — this  incom- 
prehensible insolence?  Apologize  at  once, 
and  choose  other  subjects  for  your  jests  in 
future." 

M  Oh,  indeed  1"  said  the  schoolmaster. 
u  Oh,  indeed !  you  call  me  dog  and  idiot, 
do  you?  Wait  till  I  see  your  father,  or 
till  I  get  you  back  to  school,  and  have  you 
flogged  as  you  deserve.     Only  let  me " 

At  this  moment,  the  coarse  speaker  was 
interrupted  in  his  diatribe  by  a  blow  on  the 
head  from  the  pedestal  of  a  massive  bronze 
lamp,  which  in  my  fury  I  had  seized  and 
wielded  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  bamboo 
cane.  Amid  a  general  cry  of  horror,  the 
Doctor  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  a 
stream  of  blood  from  his  fractured  skull  be- 
gan to  form  an  ominous  pool  upon  the 
carpet.  I  was  only  restrained  from  repeat- 
ing the  blow  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
bystanders. 

The  next  day  I  awoke  in  the  county 
gaol. 

Some  weeks  elapsed.  The  schoolmaster 
did  not  die.  He  only  became  a  lunatic, 
which,  to  a  man  who  was  born  a  fool,  was 


perhaps  no  great  misfortune.  I  myself  was 
liberated,  on  the  ground  of  temporary  in- 
sanity, which  my  incoherent  ravings  in  the 

delirium  of  a  fever  that  had  supervened  on  [  often    whispered  — what    my 
the  last-  named  event**  not  a  little  encouraged.  |  would  have  scarcely  ventured  to  suggest-^- 
Fale,  wasted,  and  broken -spirited,  I,  some    that  I  had  become  at  last  a  greater  roan 


story  which  vulgar  minds  would  call  in- 
credible ?" 

"  I  assure  you  that  I  am  burning  with  curi- 
osity to  hear  the  explanation  of  your  myi- 
tery." 

I  told  him  all — even  to  my  interview 
with  his  sister,  and  her  terrible  laughter. 

"And  now,"  said  he,  "I  will  tell  you 
something,  since  it  appears  after  all  that  yot 
are  a  man  of  an  honorable  family.  Rufeini 
did  not  join  in  the  brutal  laugh  at  youi 
misfortune.  She  loved  you  too  well,  to  tike 
a  pleasure  in  your  ridicule." 

"How,  you  would  persuade  me  to  dk 
believe  my  senses  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  if  you  would  save  Rosins 
another  Jit  of  hysterics,  you  will  leave  me 
and  join  her  in  the  next  room." 

In  another  instant  my  future  bride  was  io 
my  arms.  To  real  love  its  object  can  never 
be  ridiculous.  Two  years  later  the  mar- 
riage of  the  only  son  of  Sir  Lionel  Darkman 
to  Lady  Rosiua  Carisbrook  was  announced 
in  the  papers. 

And  strange  to  say,  the  memory  of  that 
dream  never  faded,  but  remained,  as  it  were, 
an  integral  part  of  my  life.  When  other 
subjects  failed  us,  it  was  a  constant  resource 
for  conversation ;  and  Rosin  a,  smoothing  mj 
hair  with  her  white  hand,  would  say,  gently 
smiling,  "  Now  tell  me  some  of  your  adven- 
tures in  dream-land." 

And  when  ten  years  were  elapsed,  the 
two  memories,  of  the  visioned  and  the  real 
life,  remained  strangely  distinct ;  and  I  per- 
ceived that  the  latter  was,  indeed,  but  a 
continuation  of  the  former.     Indeed,  Rosina 

own    vanity 


months  later,  being  on  a  visit  to  an  aunt  in 
London,  ventured  to  knock  at  Lord  Caris- 
brook's  door.  My  former  friend  received 
me,  to  my  amazement,  with  more  than  his 
Usual  cordiality. 

14  Are  you  prepared,'1  said  I,  "  to  hear  a 


even  than  the  man  of  my  vision.  Perhaps 
this  fluttering  fancy  was  but  a  dream,  like 
the  other.  At  anv  rate,  I  doubt  whether  I 
shall  ever  dream  again  half  so  pleasantly  1 

Thus  I  owe  my  fame,  my  bride,  and  my 
happiness  to  a  dream. 
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curious  and  valuable  work  which 
I  the  anecdotal  illustrations  of  the 

tieated  in  the  present  article,  has 

our  knowledge,  been  reprinted  in 
mtry.  It  is  founded,  says  the  author, 
German  work  by  Dr.  Schmarda,  little 
which  attracted  his  attention  during 
rels  on  the  Continent  a  few  years 
It  is  a  collection  of  authentic  anec- 
fiven  with  a  brevity  and  good  taste 
loes  credit  to  the  skill  and  judgment 
luthor.  We  say  "  author,"  not  com- 
ecause  of  the  philosophical  bearing 
angement  of  the  work ;  which  is,  in 
1  excellent    elementary   treatise  of 

psychology,  as  void  of  pedantry  as 
\x  in  new  and  well  selected  anecdote. 

incompleteness  and  inferiority  of 
i,  when  compared  with  human  crea- 
s  attributed  by  our  author  to  the  ab- 
f  an  immortal  or  reasoning  soul,  and 
means  to  the  deficiency  of  passions, 
is,  or  intelligence. 

ing  untouched  the  application  of  the 
ogical  doctrine  to  man,  our  author, 
eless,  follows  the  authority  of  the 
;  scientific  teachers  of  the  present 
making  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
auimals  the  seat  and  organ  of  sense, 
,  intelligence,  affection  and  passion : 
i  think,  with  reason ;  as  it  requires  a 
•ong  effort  of  imagination  to  locate 
owers  in  the  glands,  the  bones,  the 
,  or  the  cellular  tissue,  which,  toge- 
th  the  nerves  and  brain,  compose 
re  animal ;  and  the  nerves  and  brain 
vts  having  no  other  function,  as  yet 
ed. 

essential  distinction  between  the 
md  animal  races  consists  in  the  prop- 
lich  the  fori  nor  has  of  feeling  the 
es  of  refinement,  gooduess,  beauty, 
lorality,  eternity." 

isoii  is  the  exciting  principle  :  by  its 
we  percie.ve  our  spiritual  existence," 
i  not  '*  a  reflection,"  but  "  a  heavenly 


light,"  says  our  judicious  author.  Natural 
history  leads  no  longer  to  skepticism,  but 
to  faith. 

Let  no  reader  imagine  we  can  instantly 
discriminate  between  a  man  and  an  animal 
It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  problem,  until 
once  we  have  solved  it ;  after  which,  we  are 
amazed  at  our  former  dulness  and  igno- 
rance. The  intelligence  of  animals  has  some- 
times an  apparently  human  character.  uAn 
elephant  being  directed  to  force  a  very  large 
vessel  into  the  water,  found  the  work  supe- 
rior to  his  strength ;  and  his  master  having 
bid  the  keeper  take  the  lazy  beast  away, 
and  bring  another,  the  elephant  repeated 
the  effort  and  died  in  the  attempt"  Here, 
as  in  many  actions  of  domesticated  animals, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  observe,  but 
not  to  analyze,  or  wonder  at,  a  variety  of 
passions  are  exhibited,  for  which  human 
beings  habitually  praise  or  condemn  each 
other.  The  human  nature  seems  to  contain 
all  the  animal  within  itself,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  its  strength. 

First,  there  is  Instinct,  which  our  author 
sometimes  calls  impulse,  because  the  actions 
of  Instinct  are  in  a  certain  sense  impulsive, 
but  not  in  the  same  manner  or  degree  with 
the  purely  organic  motions  of  the  animal. 
The  limbs  of  a  dead  animal  quiver,  and 
perform  the  motions  of  life,  under  the  knife 
of  the  butcher ;  a  lump  of  flesh  warm  from 
the  carcass  contracts  when  it  is  touched : 
but  this  is  not  what  is  meant  by  instinct 

Physiologists  divide  the  powers  of  an  ani- 
mal into  those  of  organic  and  of  animal 
life.  The  abdomen  of  a  wasp,  separated  from 
the  thorax,  emits  the  sting  when  irritated : 
an  effect  of  the  vital  organization.  The 
wasp  itself,  when  touched,  directs  the  action 
of  the  sting  toward  the  insulted  part  of  its 
own  body,  and  so  wounds  the  aggressor: 
this  th?n  is  something  more  than  "organic" 
irritability  ;  it  is  the  first  and  lowest  grade  of 
intelligence,  and  is  commonly  called  instinct. 
The  physician  Galen  placed  oil,  wine,  and 
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other  liquids,  before  a  calf  new-born,  taken 
directly  from  the  mofher.  It  smelled  of 
all,  and  selected  milk:  an  effect,  not  of 
organic  irritability  alone,  nor  yet  of  intel- 
lection, but  of  a  directing  power  intermediate 
between  these  and  connected  with  both, 
which  we  call  instinct. 

If  the  reader  who  has  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  study  of  nature  (or  of  art,  for  the  one  is 
necessary  to  the  other)  will  avoid  perplexing 
himself  with  logical  distinctions,  and  be  con- 
tent to  seize  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  several  classes  of  intelligent  powers,  he 
will  find  himself  highly  entertained  and  en- 
lightened by  a  study  of  the  psychological 
peculiarites  of  animals.  There  is  no  accu- 
rate boundary  to  bo  fixed  by  definitions, 
between  those  actions  that  proceed  from 
mere  organic  irritability,  and  the  impulses 
of  instinct.  The  difficulty  of  fixing  this 
boundary  is  created  by  the  mixed  character 
of  the  actions  both  of  animals  and  of  men. 
In  every  action  we  see  the  various  irritabili- 
ties and  motions  of  the  body,  regulated  and 
working  in  concert,  under  the  intelligent 
force  of  Instinct  The  various  instincts,  in 
the  same  manner,  are  compelled  to  assume 
an  orderly  agreement  and  to  render  mutual 
aid,  by  Intelligence  itself.  A  monkey  desiring 
to  reach  some  nuts,  from  which  it  was  with- 
held by  the  shortness  of  its  chain,  snatched 
a  napkin  from  a  servant  who  was  passing, 


odor  excites  the  entire  system  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles  to  the  act  of  sneezing. 
Tickling  in  the  throat  is  followed  by  a  cough. 
An  hundred  illustrations  might  be  quoted 
from  books,  and  from  common  experience, 
which  show  the  existence  of  an  organic  life 
or  irritability,  which  produces  isolated  undi- 
rected actions,  and  prove  nothing  but  the 
intimate  connection  and  agreement  of  all 
parts  of  the  body  through  the  nerves  and 
spinal  marrow.  These  actions  of  the  organ* 
ism  follow  instantly  upon  their  causes,  with 
a  precision  and  simplicity  quite  mechanical. 

Previous  to  any  one  of  those  complicated 
actions  which  we  call  instinctive,  there  is  a 
complex  of  sensuous  impression,  which,  in 
common  language,  is  named  a  perception. 
Before  attaining  a  correct  idea  of  Instinct, 
we  must  have  observed  the  combinations  of 
the  senses  in  Perception.  The  order  of  our 
knowledge  is  from  Perception  to  Instinct, 
and  from  this  latter  to  Instinctive  Actions. 

The  sense  of  Touch,  diffused  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  body,  but  most  perfect 
in  the  tongue,  hands  and  feet ;  the  sense  of 
Light,  diffused  in  a  very  faint  degree,  in  the 
lower  animals,  over  the  body,  but  perfected 
in  the  eyes ;  the  sense  of  Sound,  also  dif- 
fused through  the  body,  but  concentrated  by 
a  delicate  organism  in  the  ears ;  the  sense 
of  Odor,  and  that  of  Taste,  in  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nostrils,  fauces  and  gullet, 


and  drew  the  nuts  toward  itself  by  throwing  ■  (and  in  some  animals  perhaps  of  the  stom- 
the  end  of  the  napkin  over  them.  In  this  jach;)  these  five  senses  are  external  to  the 
complicated  action  we  see,  first,  an  irritation  j  body,  and  become  its  media  of  communica- 
of  the   nerves   by  the   odor   of  the    nuts ; :  tion  with  the  external  world.     Even  man 


then,  an  instinctive  apjwtite  awakened,  con- 
trolling the  entire  activitv  of  the  animal ; 
and  finally,  an  intvllii/cncc,  exerting  inge- 
nuitv  to  obtain  them  :  even  the  passions 
were  brought  in  play.  We  recognize  here  [ 
a  number  of  powers,  but  we  cannot,  by  any 
subtlety  of  definition,  point  out  the  precise 
divisions  of  these  powers. 

Organic   Life,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 


himself  is  restricted  to  these  media,  for  all 
he  knows  of  the  superficial  appearances  and 
external  qualities  of  all  things. 

These  sensuous  media  would  however  be 
of  no  avail  to  the  animal,  were  it  not  for 
another  class  of  physical  effects,  which  we 
call  Sensations. 

Sense  is  indifferent ;  neither  agreeable  nor 
the  contrary.   The  eagle,  flying  invisible  to 


called,  organic  irritability,  has  its  mo>t  per- !  man  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  sees 
feet  development  in  the  actions  of  the  :  all  objects  beneath  him  with  perfect  di>tinct- 
senses.  Thus,  if  the  body  of  a  tortoise, :  ness.  Hut  only  those  objects  awaken  par- 
deprived  of  the  head,  is  pricked  with  a  sharp  ticular  sensations  which  indicate  his  prey, 
instrument,  the  liml>s  move  as  if  in  walking  J  The  stuffed  skin  of  a  deer,  or  a  dead  bird, 
or  swimming,  especially  on  the  side  wouuded.  entices  the  vulture  at  a  distance  of  five  or 
If  the  eye  oi  an  animal  is  touched,  the  lid  '  six  miles,  or  perhaps  twice  as  far.  The 
do»es  of  itself;  if  the  spinal  marrow  is  irri-  form  of  the  dead  creature  excites  a  certain 
taU?d,  when  the  head  has  been  taken  off*  the  j  internal  sensation.  Colors,  to  a  susceptible 
Primal  moves  convulsively,  and  will  even  |  eye,  are  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable. 
"^  upon  its  feet,  as  if  to  walk.    A  pungent  \  They  excite   certain   sensations.     A  great 
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r  of  distinct  sensations  are  connected 
nd  follow,  though  not  necessarily,  the 
sions  of  the  five  external  senses.  They 
aen  called  "  internal  senses/*  but  it  is 
to  call  things  by  their  right,  that  is 

their  common  names.  Philosophy 
no  progress  when  it  departs  too  far 
is  language  of  common  life, 
actions  of  the  body  are  characterized 
nulated  by  Sensation,  and  only  guided 
se. 
rope  dancer,  poising  himself  upon  a 

kept  in  equilibrium  by  a  finer  use  of 
mmon-  sensation,  or  feeling,  of  the 
>;  the  same  that  keeps  us  upright 
we  walk.  The  external  senses  of 
touch,  odor,  and  taste,  guide  the  ac- 
iggested  by  the  internal  sensation  of 
.    It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 


iaps  the  most  wonderful  combination 
ation  with  sense  is  seen  in  the  migra- 
imals,  who  are  impelled  by  a  com- 
eraal  sensation  impossible  to  conceive. 
a  fish  which  climbs  trees  (Perca  scan- 
ihabiting  the  rivulets  of  Tranquebar) 
s  an  equal  exertion  of  peculiar  will, 
i  its  exact  intention  is  not  known, 
!  the  general  idea  that  it  is  seeking  for 
something  agreeable  to  its  perception." 
Hancock,  in  the 4  Zoological  Journal/ 
n  account  of  a  species  of  fish,  called 
Indians  the  '  Flat-head  Hassar,'  be- 
;  to  a  genus  (Doras)  of  the  family  of 
uridans,  which  are  instructed  by  their 
,  when  the  pools  in  which  they  re- 
e  their  water  in  very  dry  seasons,  to 
e  resolution  of  marching  by  land  in 
of  others  in  which  the  water  is  not 
ited.    These  fish  grow  to  about  the 
»f  a  foot,  and  travel  in  large  droves 
lis  view :  they  move  by  night,  and 
lotion  is  said  to  be  like  that  of  the 
ted  lizard.  A  strong  serrated  arm  con- 
the  first  ray  of  its  pectoral  fin,  and 
lis  as  a  kind  oi  foot,  it  should  seem, 
sh  themselves  forward  by  means  of 
istic  tail,  moving  nearly  as  fast  as  a 
n  leisurely  walk.     The  strong  plates 
nvelope  the  body  probably  facilitate 
egress,  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
le  bodies  of  serpents,  which  in  some 
perform  the  office  of  feet     It  is 
by  the  Indians  that  they  are  furnish- 
in  internal  supply  of  water  sufficient 
journey,  which  seems  confirmed  by 


the  circumstance  that  their  bodies  when 
taken  out  of  the  water,  even  if  wiped  with 
a  dry  cloth,  become  instantly  moist  again. 
Another  migrating  fish  abounding  in  the 
pools  of  Carolina,  which  are  subject  to  be 
dry  in  summer,  is  furnished,  by  means  of  a 
membrane  which  closes  its  mouth,  with  the 
faculty  of  living  out  of  water  and  of  travel- 
ling by  leaps  to  discover  other  pools." 

The  structure  of  animals  is  in  harmony 
with  the  development  of  the  external  senses. 
In  the  human  being,  especially,  beauty  and 
strength  in  the  body  are  attended  with  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  perception.    In  man  alone 
are  the  ear  and  the  eye  capable  of  those 
exquisite  perceptions  of  sound,  form  and 
color,  which  are  necessary  to  the  cultivation 
of  liberal  arts  and  sciences.    The  eye  of 
microscopic  observers  acquires  a  power  by 
use  which  is  perfectly  marvellous  to  the  inex- 
perienced.    While  the  vulture  distinguishes 
only  his  prey,  the  wider  perception  of  man 
takes  in  the  entire  landscape,  and  receives 
from  it  an  immense  variety  of  impressions, 
each  appealing  to  some  powerful  internal 
emotion.     The  senses  of   human   beings, 
whether  in  touch,  taste,  odor,  sight  or  sound, 
have  an  infinite  'breadth  and  variety,  com- 
pared with  which  the  more  acute  percep- 
tions of  animals  are  as  narrow  as  their  in- 
telligence.    As  the  extent  and  volume  of 
perception  diminishes,  however,  its  intensity 
increases ;  though  by  no  means  in  a  due  pro- 
portion. 

"The  North  American  Indians  can  not 
only  df  tect  the  presence  of  man  at  a  great 
distance,  but  can  distinguish  with  certainty 
between  white  men  and  those  of  their  own 
race.  Camels  passing  through  the  desert 
can  scent  water  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles,  and  rush  to  it  in  the  straight* 
est  direction,  and  the  cattle  in  Paraguay 
wind  it  even  still  farther.  Humboldt  says 
that  travellers  in  South  America,  when  in 
extremity  for  water,  abandon  their  mules  to 
their  own  guidance,  which  immediately  go 
in  a  direction  against  the  wind,  stopping 
from  time  to  time,  and  sniffing  the  air,  till 
they  have  satisfied  themselves  of  the  point 
where  water  is  to  bo  found,  towards  which 
they  hurry,  snorting  and  neighing  with  im- 
patience. Delicate  indeed  must  be  the 
organs  which  can  distinguish  the  evapora- 
tion of  water  (for  such  is  doubtless  their 
guide)  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  in  so 
heated  an  atmosphere !" 
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The  nerves  of  sense,  together  with  those 
of  sensation,  terminate  in  the  lower  organs 
of  the  brain.  In  these  organs  we  must  con- 
sequently locate  the  functions  of  Instinct, 
because  of  its  immediate  dependence  upon 
Sense.  In  these  organs  arise,  therefore,  those 
complicated  (and,  in  a  degree,  intelligent) 
impulses,  as  they  are  styled  by  our  author, 
which  govern  the  actions  of  the  inferior 
tribes  of  animals,  and  give  them  that  re- 
gularity and  precision  which  occasion  so 
much  astonishment  when  they  are  first  ob- 
served. 

TVs  first  and  lowest  perception  in  the  in- 
stinct of  an  animal  is  seen  in  the  microscopic 
infusoria,  who  feel  the  contact  of  a  hard  sub- 
stance, and  are  instantly  prompted  by  an 
internal  seusation  to  move  away  from  it. 

The  second  degree  of  instinctive  percep- 
tion, with  which  also  even  the  lowest  ani- 
malcuhc  are  provided,  is  that  of  the  size  of 
objects,  assisting  them  to  select  their  proper 
food. 

They  also  distinguish  objects  by  their 
figure  ;  though  this  is  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  perception,  hardly  observable  in  the 
lowest  orders. 

Among  insects  again,  we  find  a  perfect 
perception  of  an  object  or  individual  thing, 
attended  also  with  a  certain  memory,  or  du- 
ration of  a  particular  impression,  proper  to 
all  and  each  of  the  faculties. 

Finally,  insects,  like  the  superior  animals, 
and  some  like  the  sea  nettle,  inferior  in  or- ! 
ganization,  distinguish  the  directions  and 
dimensions  of  si' ace,  moving  through  space 
with  precision  and  seeming  calculation  in 
the  water  or  the  air. 

"  Bees  revisit  their  old  haunts,  the  trees  and 
the  flowers  where  they  have  been  used  to 
find  honey;  they  recognize  their  own  hive 
among  many  others,  returning  to  it  in  their 
homeward  flight  in  a  direct  line,  and  never 
hesitating  between  it  and  the  surrounding 
ones.  It  is  highly  remarkable  that  they 
know  their  own  hive  more  from  its  locality 
than  from  its  appearance,  for  if  it  be  re- 
moved during  their  absence,  and  a  similar 
one  bo  substituted,  they  enter  the  strange 
one.  If  the  position  of  the  hive  be  changed, 
the  bees  for  the  first  day  take  no  distant 
flight  till  they  have  thoroughly  scrutinized 
every  object  in  its  neighborhood ;  aud  it  is 
asserted  by  Kirby  and  Sppnce,  that  the 
queeu  bee  does  the  same  thing,  making  sev- 
eral probationary  flights  before  the  swarm- 


ing of  the  hive,  as  if  to  select  the  propel 
spot     They  also  mention  tho  circumsUuwa^ 
of  a  number  of  bees  having  been  attracted 
in  the  autumn  to  some  honey  which  had 
been  placed  in  a  window,  and  of  their  visit- 
ing the  same  spot  in  the  ensuing  spring  in 
search  of  it  again.     The  mason-bee  contrives 
holes  as  receptacles  for  its  young,  in  which 
it  lays  up  their  food  ;  and  if  a  hole  be  closed 
up  during  its  absence,  it  searches  for  some 
time  along  the  wall  after  its  return,  without 
noticing  other  holes,  and  having  found  it,  it 
removes  the  obstruction  and  continues  its 
work :  a  clear  proof  that  these  bees  distin- 
guish between  their  own  holes  and  those  of 
others." 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the^ 
instinctive  perception  of  the  motion  of  bodies 
is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  every  ani 
mal.     The  internal  sensations  which  aris*^ 
under  this  perception  are  distinct  and  pos^  j 
tive,  as  every  one  must  have  remarked.  Ttx€ 
sense  of  motion  is  often  extremely  pleasure 
ble,  or  the  reverse.    In  its  most  exquisite 
form,  in  dancing,  and  in  the  sportive  gyra- 
tions and  darting*  of  insects  aud  birds  upon 
the  wing,  the  activity  of  this  instinct  is  ap- 
parently a  source  of  great  delight.     We 
are  now  noticing  those  perceptions  which 
are  enjoyed  in  regard  to  time  ;  those  which 
concern  space  having  been  already  named. 
The  second,  then,  (of  this  second  order,)  is 
the  instinctive  measuring  of  degrees  (or  qua* 
|  fa)  of  time,  as  when  the  bird  accelerates  or 
retards  its  flight,  and  regulates  its  motion 
by  velocity  and  slowness. 

44  Predatory  animals  of  the  feline  species, 
which  lie  in  ambush,  calculate  the  moment 
and  the  power  of  the  spring  they  make  on 
their  prey,  according  to  the  speed  of  to 
movements.  If  meat  be  thrown  to  a  dog; 
it  measures  its  fall  so  accurately,  inclining 
its  head  this  way  or  that>  according  to  iU. 
direction,  that  it  seizes  it  before  it  can  touch 
the  ground.  The  falcon,  catching  its  prey 
on  the  wing,  pursues  it  with  the  velocity  of 
an  arrow,  and  striking  it  with  its  bresrt» 
clutches  it  simultaneously  with  its  talons. 
The  horse,  in  taking  its  leap  when  at  to 
greatest  speed,  gathers  itself  for  the  effort  it 
the  due  distance,  neither  blundering  over  it 
by  being  too  near,  nor  falling  short  by  rising 
too  soon.  The  hare,  when  coursed,  tuns 
as  on  a  pivot  when  it  sees  the  dog  prepare  to 
make  its  fatal  rush  ;  or  aware  that  its  speed 
is  equal  to  that  of  its  pursuer,  or  that  it  h» 
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tintage  of  a  start,  it  seeks  the  safety 
istant  wood." 

ges  in  the  general  appearance  of 
as  of  day  to  night,  of  light  penetrat- 
depths  of  the  sea,  of  shadows  mov- 
•  the  earth,  are  noticed  by  the  per- 
instinct,  and  regulate  the  daily  and 
d  habits  of  the  entire  animal  king- 
ly, events  and  the  order  of  events 
nctively  observed  by  all  but  the  very* 
and  animalcule,  and  perhaps  even 
in  a  very  low  degree, 
►nnini  says : 

lay,  as  I  was  meditating  in  a  garden,  I 
lear  a  hedge.  A  jackal,  hearing  no  noise, 
ng  through  the  hedge  towards  me ;  and 
lad  cleared  himself,  was  just  at  my  feet 
iving  me,  he  was  seized  with  such  aston- 
that  he  remained  motionless  for  some 
without  ever  attempting  to  escape,  his 
1  steadily  on  me.  Perplexity  was  painted 
ntenance,  with  a  degree  of  expression  of 
odd  not  have  supposed  him  susceptible, 
l  denoted  great  delicacy  of  instinct.  On 
I  was  afraid  to  move,  lest  I  should  put 

this  situation,  which  afforded  me  much 
At  length,  after  he  had  taken  a  few 
t  towards  one  side  and  then  the  other,  as 
'used  as  not  to  know  which  way  to  get 
ueping  his  eye  still  turned  towards  me, 
] ;  not  running,  but  stretching  himself 
ther  creeping  with  a  slow  step,  setting 
feet  one  after  another  with  singular  pre- 

He  seemed  so  much  afraid  of  making  a 
lib  flight,  that  he  held  up  his  large  tail 

a  horizontal  line,  that  it  might  neither 
tie  ground  nor  brush  against  the  plants, 
ber  side  of  the  hedge  I  found  the  frag- 
his  meal ;  it  had  consisted  of  a  bird  of 
eat  part  of  which  he  had  devoured." 

:hird  order  of  instinctive  powers, 
£  like  all  the  others  by  the  recipro- 
q  of  Sense  and  Sensation,  are  those 
reservation ;  which  may  be  named 
lal  Instincts,  a  term  already  well 
od.  These  powers  have  three  sim- 
two  complex  developments  in  the 
ery  animal. 

ills  know  instinctively — 
feel,  or  consistence  of   substances, 
bad,  for  food  and  use  ; 
figure  and  general  form  ; 
s  for  habitation,  as  the  quality  of 
r  crevice  for  the  deposit  of  eggs  ; 
individuality  in  regard  to  all  these 
as  when  the  bird  selects  the  tree, 
bee  the  nest ; 
ime  suitable  for  all  actions,  as  of 


feeding,  perching,  and  all  that  is  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  species  and  individual. 

"  Of  all  animals,  insects  afford  the  most 
numerous  instances  of  instinctive  proceed- 
ings with  this  sole  end  in  view :  the  pitfalls 
of  the  ant-lion,  the  webs  and  nets  of  the 
various  sorts  of  spiders  spread  over  the  face 
of  nature,  furnish  instances  of  stratagems  to 
secure  their  daily  food,  while  an  infinity  of 
others  acquire  it  aided  only  by  their  senses 
and  natural  weapons.  Let  any  one  look  at 
the  prominent  eyes,  tremendous  jaws,  and 
legs  and  wings  formed  for  rapid  motion  on 
the  earth  or  in  the  air,  of  tiger-beetles,  and 
he  will  readily  see  that  they  want  no  other 
aid  to  enable  them  to  seize  their  less  gifted 
prey ;  and  numerous  other  tribes,  both  on 
the  earth  and  in  the  water,  emulate  them 
in  these  respects.  The  pacific  or  herbivor- 
ous insects,  also,  are  mostly  fitted  with  an 
extraordinary  acuteness  of  certain  senses  to 
direct  them  to  their  appropriate  pabulum* 
The  sight  of  the  butterfly  and  the  moth  in- 
variably leads  them  to  flowers,  to  suck  whose 
nectar  their  multi  valve  tubes  are  given  them. 
The  scent  of  the  dung-beetles  and  the  carrion 
flies  allures  them  to  their  respective  useful, 
though  disgusting,  repasts.  A  very  numer- 
ous tribe  of  those  that  derive  their  nutri- 
ment from  other  animals,  neither  entrap 
them  by  stratagem,  nor  assail  them  by  vio- 
lence ;  but,  as  the  butterfly  and  the  moth 
deposit  their  eggs  upon  their  appropriate 
vegetable,  so  do  these  upon  their  appropri- 
ate animal  food.  Every  bird  almost  that 
darts  through  the  air,  every  beast  that  walks 
the  earth,  every  fish  that  swims  in  its  waters, 
and  almost  all  the  lower  animals,  and  even 
man  himself,  the  lord  of  all,  are  infested  in 
this  way. 

"Many  spiders  prepare  a  web  for  their 
protection,  althougti  the  roost  employ  it 
for  predatory  purposes;  and  some  again 
envelope  their  eggs  with  such  material ;  and 
hence  Menge  distinguishes  it  as  residence, 
net,  and  neat.  One  of  the  most  singular 
constructions  Mongs  to  the  trap-door  spi- 
der a  species  of  which  is  described  by  M. 
Audoin,  under  the  name  of  pioneer  or  fo- 
diens.  lie  says  some  spiders  are  gifted  with 
a  particular  talent  for  building :  they  hollow 
out  dens ;  they  bore  galleries ;  they  elevate 
vaults ;  they  build,  as  it  were,  subterranean 
bridges;  they  construct,  also,  entrances  to 
their  habitations,  and  adapt  doors  to  them 
which  want  nothing  but  bolts,  for,  without 
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any  exaggeration,  they  work  npon  a  hinge, 
and  are  fitted  to  a  frame.  The  habitations 
of  the  species  in  question  are  found  in  an 
argillaceous  kind  of  red  earth,  in  which  they 
bore  tubes  about  three  inches  in  depth,  and 
ten  lines  in  width.  The  walls  of  these  tubes 
are  not  led  just  as  they  are  bored,  but  are 
covered  with  a  kind  of  mortar,  sufficiently 
solid  to  be  easily  separated  from  the  mass 
that  surrounds  it,  and  as  smooth  and  regu- 
lar as  if  a  trowel  had  been  passed  over  it; 
and  this  is  covered  with  some  coarse  web  on 
which  is  glued  a  silken  tapestry.  If  this 
passage  were  always  left  open,  the  spider 
would  be  subject  to  intrusion  and  attack ; 
she  has  therefore  been  instructed  to  fabricate 
a  very  secure  trap-door,  which  closes  the 
mouth  of  it  To  judge  of  this  door  by  its 
outward  appearance,  we  should  think  it  was 
formed  of  a  mass  of  earth,  coarsely  worked, 
and  covered  internally  by  a  solid  web;  which 
would  appear  sufficiently  wonderful  for  an 
animal  that  seems  to  have  no  special  organ 
for  constructing  it :  but  if  it  be  divided  ver- 
tically, it  will  be  found  a  much  more  com- 
plicated fabric  than  its  outward  appearance 
indicates,  for  it  is  formed  of  more  than  thirty 
layers  of  earth  and  web,  emboxed,  as  it 
were,  in  each  other,  like  a  set  of  weights  for 
scales. 

w  If  these  layers  of  web  be  examined,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  all  terminate  in  the 
hinge,  so  that  the  greater  the  volume  of  the 
door,  the  more  powerful  is  the  hinge.  The 
frame  in  which  the  tube  terminates  above, 
and  to  which  the  door  is  adapted,  is  thick, 
and  its  thickness  arises  from  the  number  of 
layers  of  which  it  consists,  and  which  seem 
to  correspond  with  those  of  the  door  ; 
hence  the  formation  of  the  door,  the  hinge, 
and  the  framo,  seem  to  be  a  simultaneous 
operation,  except  that  in  fabricating  the 
first,  the  animal  has  to  knead  the  earth  as 
well  as  to  spin  the  layers  of  web.  By  this 
admirable  arrangement  th*se  parts  always 
correspond  with  each  other,  and  the  strength 
of  the  hinge  and  the  thickness  of  the  frame 
will  always  be  proportioned  to  the  weight  of 
the  door.  If  we  examine  the  circular  mar- 
gin of  the  door,  we  shall  find  that  it  slopes 
inwards,  so  that  it  is  not  a  transverse  section 
of  a  cylinder,  but  of  a  cone ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  frame  slopes  outwaras, 
so  that  the  door  exactly  applies  to  it  By 
this  structure,  when  the  door  is  closed,  the 
tube  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 


the  soil,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  reason 
that  the  door  is  formed  with  earth.  Be- 
sides, by  this  structure  also,  the  animal  can 
more  readily  open  and  shut  the  door :  by 
its  conical  shape  it  is  much  lighter  than  it 
would  have  been  if  cylindrical,  and  so  more 
easily  opened,  and  by  its  external  inequali- 
ties and  mixture  of  web,  the  spider  can 
more  easily  lay  hold  of  it  with  his  claws. 
Whether  she  enters  the  tube  or  goes  out, 
the  door  will  shut  of  itself." 

"  The  caddis    worms,  or  larvae  of  the 
four-winged  flies,  in  the  order  Trichoptera, 
live  under  water,  where  they  construct  for 
themselves  movable  habitations  of  various 
materials,  according  to  their  habits  or  to  the 
substances     most     conveniently  procured, 
such  as  sand,  stones,    shells,  wood,    and 
leaves.    One  of  tnese  grubs  forms  a  case  of 
leaves  glued  together  longitudinally,  but 
leaving  an  aperture  sufficiently  large  for  the 
inhabitant  to  put  out  its  head  and  shoulders 
when  on  the  look-out  for  food ;  another  em- 
ploys pieces  of  reed,  grass,  straw,  or  wood, 
carefully  joined  and  cemented    together; 
another  makes  choice  of  the  tiny  shells  of 
young  fresh- water  mussels  and    snails  to 
form  a  movable  grotto,  and  as  these  little 
shells  are  for  the  most  part  inhabited,  he 
keeps  the  poor  animals  close  prisoners,  and 
drags  them  along  with  him.    But  one  of 
the  most  surprising  instances  of  their  skill 
occurs  in   the  structures  of  which  small 
stones  are  the  principal  materials.     The 
problem  is  to  make  a  tube  about  the  width 
of  the  hollow  of  a  wheat-straw,  and  equally 
smooth  and  uniform ;  and  as  the  materials 
are  small  stones,  full  of  angles  and  irregu- 
larities,  the  difficulty  of   performing  this 
problem  will  appear  to  be  considerable,  if 
not  insurmountable:    yet  the  little  archi- 
tects, by  patiently  examining  their  stones, 
and  turning  them  round  on  every  side,  never 
fail  to  accomplish  their  plans.    This,  how- 
ever, is  only  part  of  the  problem,  which  ift 
complicated  with  another  condition,  namely^ 
that  the  under  surface  shall  be  flat  aD&. 
smooth,  without  any  projecting  angles  whiefcm 
might  impede  its  progress  when  dragge*3 
along  the  bottom  of  the  rivulet  where  it  r^s- 
sides.    In  some  instances,  where  these  little 
cases  are  found  to  possess  too  great  a  speci- 
fic gravity,  a  bit  of  light  wood  or  a  hollow 
straw  is  added  to  buoy  them  up." 

These  instincts  give  the  animal  protection 
against  all  that  would  incommode,  injure  or 
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destroy  it.  From  these  arise  subsistence, 
cleanliness,  <fec.  By  these  the  animal  is  led 
to  regard  its  individual  comfort,  health,  and 
cleanliness.  On  these  instincts  are  founded 
the  physical  comforts  of  home  in  man,  and 
safety  and  choice  of  habitat  in  animals. 

u  Jftees  are  remarkable  for  the  cleanliness 
)f  their  dwellings  :  they  are  extremely  soli- 
citous  to   remove  such  insects  or  foreign 
xxiies  as  happen  to  get  admission  in  to  their 
live.     When  so  light  as  not  to  exceed  their 
xwers,  they  first  kill  the  insect  with  their 
rings,  and  then  drag  it  out  with  their  jaws. 
But  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  ill-fated 
mail  creeps  into  the  hive;  this  is  no  sooner 
perceived  than  it  is  attacked  on  all  sides, 
and  stung  to  death.     But  to  attempt  to 
carry  out  so  heavy  a  burden  would  le  labor 
in  vain,  and  therefore,  to  prevent  the  noxious 
smell  which  would  arise  from  its  putrefac- 
tion, they  immediately  embalm  it,  by  cover- 
ing every  part  of  its  body  with  propolis, 
through  which  no  effluvia  can  escape.  When 
•  uuril  with  a  shell  gets  entrance,  the  dis- 
poul  of  it  gives  much  less  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  bees.     As  soon  as  it  receives  the 
first  wound  from  a  sting,  it  naturally  retires 
into  its  shell.    In  this  case,  the  bees,  instead 
°f  pasting  it  all  over  with  propolis,  content 
themselves  with  gluing  all  round  the  margin 
tf  the  shell,  which  is  sufficient  to  render  the 
uiimal  for  ever  immovably  fixed." 

The  highest  form  of  these  instincts  is  seen 
id  those  insects,  like  the  spider,  who  hunt 
their  prey,  and  lie  in  wait  for  it,  using  many 
fettvlcable  and  ingenious  stratagems  to  cap- 
ture it 

"The  gymnotus,  or  electric  eel,  is  a  still 
Bore  tremendous  assailant,  both  of  the  in- 
habitants of  its  own  element,  and  even  of 
brge  quadrupeds,  and  of  man  himself,  if  he 
pots  himself  in  its  way.     Its  force  is  said  to 
« ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  tor- 
pedo.    This  animal  is  a  native  of  South 
America.     In  the  immense  plains  of   the 
Llanos,  in  the  province  of  Caraccas,  is  a  city 
called  Calabozo,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  tln-se 
ttls  abouud  in  small  streams,  insomuch  that 
i  road  furmerly  much  frequented  was  aban- 
lunrd  on  account  of  them,  it  being  ncces- 
ary  to  cross  a  rivulet  in  which  many  mules 
Fere  annually  lost  in  consequence  of  their 
t tacks.     They  are  also  extremely  common 
»  every  pond,  from  the  equator  to  the  ninth 
e^re^  of  north  latitude. 
**  Ilumboldt  gives  a  very  spirited  account 
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of  the  manner  of  taking  this  animal,  which  is 
done  by  compelling  twenty  or  thirty  wild 
horses  and  mules  to  take  the  water.  The 
Indians  surround  the  basin  into  which  they 
are  driven,  armed  with  long  canes  or  har- 
poons ;  some  mount  the  trees  whose  branch- 
es hang  over  the  water,  all  endeavoring  by 
their  cries  and  instruments  to  keep  the 
horses  from  escaping.  For  a  long  time  the 
victory  seems  doubtful,  or  to  incline  to  the 
fishes.  The  mules,  disabled  by  the  frequency 
and  force  of  the  shocks,  disappear  under  the 
water ;  and  some  horses,  in  spite  of  the  act- 
ive vigilance  of  the  Indians,  gain  the  banks, 
and,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  benumbed  by 
the  shocks  they  have  encountered,  stretch 
themselves  at  their  length  on  the  ground. 

u  There  could  not,  saysllumboldt,  be  a  finer 
subject  for  a  painter:  groups  of  Indiana 
surrounding  the  basin ;  the  horses  with 
their  hair  on  end,  endeavoring  to  escape  the 
tempest  that  has  overtaken  them ;  the  eels, 
yellowish  and  livid,  looking  like  great  aqua- 
tic serpents,  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  pursuit  of  their  enemy. 

u  In  a  few  minutes  two  horses  were  already 
drowned :  the  eel,  more  than  five  feet  long, 
gliding  under  the  belly  of  the  horse  or 
mule,  made  a  discharge  of  its  electric  bat- 
tery on  the  whole  extent,  attacking  at  the 
same  instant  the  heart  and  the  viscera.  The 
animals,  stupefied  by  these  repeated  shocks, 
fall  into  a  profound  lethargy,  and,  deprived 
of  all  sense,  sink  under  the  water,  when,  the 
other  horses  and  mules  passing  over  their 
bodies,  they  are  soon  drowned.  The  gym- 
noti,  having  thus  discharged  their  accumu- 
lation of  the  electric  fluid,  now  become 
harmless,  and  are  no  longer  dreaded.  Swim- 
ming half  out  of  the  water,  they  flee  from 
the  horses  instead  of  attacking  them ;  and 
if  they  enter  it  the  day  after  the  battle,  they 
are  not  molested,  for  these  fishes  require  re- 
pose and  plenty  of  food  to  enable  them  to 
accumulate  a  sufficient  supply  of  their  gal- 
vanic electricity." 

A  great  number  of  surprising  and  in- 
stinctive anecdotes  are  given  by  our  author 
to  illustrate  those  instinctive  powers  which 
place  the  animal  in  opposition  to,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  other  animals,  and  with  man. 
These  lie  at  the  root  of  the  passions  and 
affections.  The  first  in  order  which  should 
be  noticed  after  the  Provisional  or  "Self- 
ish" instincts,  are  the  Antagonistic^  In- 
stincts.   Like  all  the  others,  they  depend  for 
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stimulus  and  guidance  upon  the  recipro- 
city of  Sense  and  Sensation.  The  spider 
observes  the  fly,  and  is  impelled  by  an  inter- 
nal sensation  to  leap  npon  and  destroy  it 
The  pugilist  is  prompted  to  strike  by  the 
blow  of  his  antagonist,  or  by  observing  in  him 
certain  motions  of  threat  or  of  fear.  Ani 
mals,  even  insects,  spar  and  contend,  with 
all  the  skill  and  agility  of  the  superior 
animals.  These  instincts  are  excited  only  by 
motions  of  life,  or  by  such  as  resemble  life. 

44  In  the  lower  classes  of  animals  it  exists 
in  full  force,  and  is  not  unusually  attended 
with  fear.  The  larva  of  the  ant-lion,  struck 
gently,  and  without  injury,  with  a  stick,  flies 
for  shelter  to  its  hole ;  but  driven  from  thence, 
it  becomes  enraged,  and  attempts  to  seize 
the  stick  with  its  forceps.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  anger  of  a  snake  is  not  unmixed 
with  fear:  if  its  passage  be  impeded,  it 
elevates  its  body,  hissing  and  projecting  its 
forked  tongue.  If  lizards  be  driven  into  a 
corner,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  they 
threaten  with  open  jaws,  and  the  large  green 
variety  will  try  to  fasten  on  a  dog. 

"  Many  birds  also  become  violently  angry, 
on  any  attempt  to  touch  them.  The  owl, 
on  the  appearance  of  any  unusual  object, 
ruffles  its  feathers,  and  hisses  and  snaps 
with  its  bill.  Birds  of  prey,  herons  and 
bitterns,  defend  themselves  fiercely  in  the 
same  way ;  and  even  the  defenseless  goose 
runs  hissing  after  intruders,  when  accompa- 
nied by  its  young.  Robins  and  humming 
birds  are  particularly  remarkable  for  their 
anger  and  pugnacity  against  their  own  spe- 
cies, if  they  cross  their  path." 

44  An  American  colonist  says,  that  sitting 
one  day  in  a  secluded  shady  spot,  he  saw  two 
snakes  of  considerable  length,  the  one  pursu- 
ing the  other  with  great  celerity  through  a 
hemp  stuhble-field.  The  aggressor  was  of  the 
black  kind,  six  feet  long ;  the  fugitive  was 
a  water-snake  nearly  of  equal  dimensions. 
They  soon  met,  and  in  the  fury  of  their  first 
encounter,  appeared  in  an  instant  firmly 
twisted  together,  and  whilst  their  united  tails 
beat  the  ground,  they  tried  with  open  jaws 
to  lacerate  each  other.  Thus  opposed,  they 
fought  with  their  jaws,  biting  each  other  with 
the  utmost  rage ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
appearance  of  mutual  courage  and  fury,  the 
water-snake  still  seemed  desirous  of  retreat- 
ing towards  a  ditch  which  happened  to  be 
near.  This  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  the 
keen-eyed  black  one,  than  twisting  his  tail 


twice  round  a  stalk  of  hemp,  and  seizing  his 
adversary  by  the  throat,  he  pulled  it  back 
from  the  ditch.  At  one  time  the  conflict 
seemed  decided ;  the  water-snake  bent  itself 
into  great  folds,  and  by  that  operation  ren- 
dered the  other  more  than  commonly  out- 
stretched :  the  next  minute  the  new  struggles 
of  the  black  one  gained  an  unexpected  supe- 
riority ;  it  acquired  two  great  folds  likewise, 
which  necessarily  extended  the  body  of  its 
adversary,  in  proportion  as  it  had  contracted 
its  own.  These  efforts  were  alternate ;  vic- 
tory seemed  doubtful,  inclining  sometimes 
to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other,  until  at 
last  the  8 talk  to  which  the  black  snake  was 
fastened  suddenly  gave  way,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  accident,  they  both  plunged 
into  the  ditch.  The  water  did  not  extingish, 
their  vindictive  rage,  and  they  soon  re- 
appeared on  the  surface,  twisted  together  as 
in  their  first  onset;  but  the  black  Bnake 
seemed  to  retain  its  wonted  superiority,  for 
its  head  was  exactly  fixed  above  that  of  the 
other,  which  it  incessantly  pressed  down 
under  the  water  until  it  stifled  and  sunk. 
The  victor  no  sooner  perceived  its  enemy 
incapable  of  further  resistance,  than  aban- 
doning it  to  the  current,  it  returned  to  the 
shore,  and  disappeared." 

The  impulse  to  return  force  with  force,  as 
in  the  sting  of  the  wasp  and  the  snap  of  the 
dog,  may  be  considered  the  first  of  these 
impulses,  in  order,  and  is  the  natural,  or 
instinctive,  root  of  Retaliation.  The  hatred 
of  restraint,  and  the  disposition  to  destroy 
and  overturn  obstacles — the  root  of  natural 
liberty — is  also  evident  in  all  animals,  though 
in  various  degrees. 

A  still  higher  impulse  compels  animals 
to  contend  and  practise  all  the  actions  and 
motions  of  conflict,  as  in  flying,  swimming, 
wrestling  and  sparring.  Even  the  herbivor- 
ous animals  are  instinctively  inclined  to  com- 
bat, though  they  are  devoid  of  cunning,  and 
do  not  devour  other  animals. 

44  Crabs  and  lobsters  have  powerful  weap- 
ons, both  offensive  and  defensive,  in  their 
claws.  The  land-crabs  of  the  Bahamas, 
when  terrified,  run  back  in  a  confused  and 
disorderly  manner,  holding  up  and  clattering 
their  nippers  with  a  threatening  attitude; 
and  if  they  are  suffered  to  catch  hold  of 
the  hand,  they  will  sometimes  tear  off  a 
piece  of  the  skin.  Sea-crabs  are  naturally 
quarrelsome,  and  have  serious  contests  toge- 
ther, by  means  of  their  formidable  claws, 
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with  which  they  lay  hold  of  their  adversa- 
ries' legs ;  and  wherever  they  seize,  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  them  forego  their  hold.  The 
animal  seized  has,  therefore,  no  alternative 
but  to  leave  part  of  the  leg  behind  in  token 
of  victory.  A  crab  when  irritated,  and  made 
to  seise  one  of  its  own  small  claws  with  a 
large  one,  does  not  distinguish  that  it  is  itself 
the  aggressor,  but  exerts  its  strength,  and 
cracks  the  shell  of  the  small  claw.  Feeling 
itself  wounded,  it  casts  off  the  piece  in  the 
usual  place,  but  continues  to  retain  the  hold 
with  the  great  claw  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards." , 

"  Some  insects  are  extremely  pugnacious, 
and  even  display  a  spirit  of  cannibalism  to- 
ward each  other.  To  make  two  male  crickets 
fight,  the  Chinese  place  them  in  an  open 
bowl,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
The  owner  of  each  tickles  his  cricket  with  a 
feather,  which  makes  them  both  run  round 
the  bCwl  different  ways,  frequently  meeting 
and  jostling  one  another  as  they  pass.  After 
several  meetings  in  this  way,  they  at  length 
become  exasperated,  and  fight  with  great  fury, 
until  they  literally  tear  each  other  limb  from 
limb.  Sir  J.  Smith  mentions  that  a  male 
and  female  Mantis  were  put  together  in  a 
glass  vessel,  and  after  a  while,  the  female, 
which  was  the  largest,  devoured  its  compan- 
ion. Bcesel  hatched  several  from  eggs  in 
a  large  class ;  and  as  they  grew  they  began 
to  attack  and  devour  each  other.  Though 
divided  into  different  parcels,  the  strongest 
in  each  community  devoured  the  rest.  lie 
compares  their  battles  to  that  of  two  hussars, 
for  they  guard  and  cut  with  the  edge  of 
their  fore-claws,  as  the  men  with  sabres ;  and 
sometimes  at  a  stroke  one  cleaves  the  other 
through,  or  severs  its  head  from  its  chest.  It 
is  not  possible  to  read  of  the  wars  and  duels 
of  the  ants  or  of  the  bees,  to  find  them  as- 
semble in  armies,  make  evolutions,  and  fight 
pitched  battles,  and  to  deny  them  a  similarity 
of  mind  with  those  of  their  superiors,  who 
liave  soldiers,  tactics,  and  wars." 

Last  in  order,  and  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable, we  have  the  Associative  Instincts, 
which  not  only  bring  all  animals  of  every 
grade  into  a  society  according  to  their  kind 
and  habit,  but  serve  to  continue  the  species 
and  protect  them  during  their  first  period 
of  growth  and  feebleness. 

Our  author  notices  the  instinct  of  aggre- 
gation, more  properly  the  gregarious  in- 
stinct— founded  also,  like  the  others,  on  cer- 


tain harmonies  of  Sense  and  Sensation,  as 
first  and  fundamental  in  this  category.  He 
even  detects  for  it  a  certain  preparation  in 
the  organism. 

"  When,  by  means  of  benefits,  we  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  attachment  of  in- 
dividuals of  a  social  race,  we  have  then  con- 
verted and  applied  the  impulse  which  con- 
nected them  to  each  other  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage. The  habit  of  living  and  of  associ- 
ating with  us  becomes  a  necessary  part  of 
their  existence,  and  an  adaptation  of  the 
social  impulse ;  the  pet  sheep  brought  up 
by  the  hand  follows  its  protector  as  instinct- 
ively as  it  would  the  flock,  had  it  been  rear- 
ed in  the  fold.  The  nature  of  an  animal  is 
in  no  respect  annulled  or  changed ;  but 
man,  on  the  contrary,  makes  their  nature 
subservient  to  his  own  purposes :  domestica- 
tion is  therefore  nothing  more  than  a  sim- 
ple adaptation  and  peculiar  embodiment  of 
the  social  impulse. 

"  We  see  in  the  actions  of  cows,  goats, 
and  sheep,  when  they  are  separated  from 
their  herds  and  flocks,  how  greatly  they  are 
distressed  in  being  denied  their  impulse, 
which  is  a  conclusive  evidence  that  society 
is  an  actual  want  with  them.  The  author 
saw  a  solitary  sheep  leap  a  high  gate  to  join 
a  flock  which  was  being  driven  into  an  ad- 
joining field.  As  long  as  an  individual  can 
satisfy  this  want,  it  is  tractable  and  gentle, 
but  it  becomes  fractious  and  obstinate  when 
its  gratification  is  denied.  Domestic  ani- 
mals only  yield  that  natural  obedience 
which  in  a  state  of  nature  they  rendered  to 
the  leader  of  their  body,  and  we  only  obtain 
a  greater  power  and  control  when  we  tempt 
their  appetites  and  limit  those  inclinations 
which  form  their  natural  bias. 

"Animals  which  have  belonged  succes- 
sively to  several  owners,  and  whose  natural 
inclinations  have  become  consequently  blunt- 
ed or  altogether  defunct,  obey  every  one  in- 
differently ;  while  those  which  have  known 
but  one  master,  recognize  only  him,  and  re- 
fuse obedience  to  every  other  individual,  and 
even  betray  hostility.  The  elephant  will 
only  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Ma- 
hout to  whom  he  has  been  accustomed; 
many  horses  will  only  permit  one  particular 
individual  to  mount  or  even  to  approach 
them  ;  dogs  which  have  altogether  attached 
themselves  to  one  master,  are  often  danger- 
ous to  other  persons;  and  frequently  it  is 
not  safe  to  go  among  a  herd  of  cattle 
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without  the  protection  of  its  own  herds- 
man." 

We  prefer,  however,  in  a  strict  classifica- 
tion, to  put  first  the  simple  pleasure  of  con- 
tact, or  of  some  other  sense,  as  when  the  cat 
is  pleased  with  the  smoothing  of  her  fur : 
the  pleasure  given  to  an  animal  by  any  ex- 
ternal quality  of  another,  through  one  or 
many  sensuous  avenues,  is  certainly  the  first 
excitant  of  the  associative  impulse. 

Then  follows  the  instinctive  interest  excited 
in  an  animal,  by  the  kindly  and  agreeable 
motions  of  another ;  motions  of  companion- 
ship, as  when  birds  fly  together  in  company. 
In  this  instinct  we  have  the  root  of  that 
friendly  harmony  which  makes  the  actions 
of  animals  consentaneous,  whether  they  be 
of  one  or  of  different  species. 

Third  in  order,  we  place  the  discrimina- 
tive gregarious  instinct ;  which  impels  ani- 
mals of  one  species,  bees  of  one  hive,  sheep, 
horses,  and  cattle  of  one  drove,  and  even 
worms  and  caterpillars,  to  seek  out,  associate 
with,  and  aid  each  other. 

"  Wild  swine  associate  in  herds,  and  de- 
fend themselves  in  common.  Green  relates 
that  in  the  wilds  of  Vermont  a  person  fell 
in  with  a  large  herd  in  a  state  of  extraordi- 
nary restlessness;  they  had  formed  a  circle 
with  their  heads  outwards,  and  the  young 
ones  placed  in  the  middle.  A  wolf  was 
using  every  artifice  to  snap  one,  and  on  his 
return  he  found  the  herd  scattered,  but  the 
wolf  was  dead  and  completely  ripped  up. 
Schmarda  recounts  an  almost  similar  en- 
counter between  a  herd  of  tame  swine  and  a 
wolf,  which  he  witnessed  on  the  military 
frontiers  of  Croatia.  He  says  that  the  swine, 
seeing  two  wolves,  formed  themselves  into  a 
wedge  and  approached  the  wolves  slowly, 
grunting  and  erecting  their  bristles.  One 
wolf  fled,  but  the  other  leaped  on  the  trunk 
of  a  tree.  As  soon  as  the  swine  reached  it, 
they  surrounded  it  with  one  accord,  when, 
suddenly  and  instantaneously,  as  the  wolf 
attempted  to  leap  over  them,  they  got  him 
down  and  destroyed  him  in  a  moment 
Cuvier  quotes  an  instance  of  an  attempt  at 
mutual  assistance  in  the  field-mouse.  One, 
being  caught  in  a  meadow,  screamed  loudly, 
when  a  number  of  its  comrades  hastened  to 
the  spot  in  great  anxiety,  and  tried  to  liber- 
ate it. 

"  Wild  dogs  unite  in  packs  to  hunt,  and 
attack  buffaloes,  and  even  tigers.  Nature 
seems  to  have  implanted  an  innate  hostility 


between  the  canine  and  feline  genera.    The 
hyena,  the  dhole,  and  other  wild  dogs,  are 
reported  to  destroy  all  tiger  cubs  they  can 
find ;  and  the  last  mentioned  in  particular, 
enabled  by  their  superior  instinct  to  hunt  in 
packs  and  combine  their  attacks,  are  even 
more  than  a  match  for  the  most  powerful  of™ 
the  Felinae.    It  is  to  this  peculiar  instinct,  no 
doubt,  that  the  desire  of  tigers  to  escape 
from  the  presence  of  sporting  dogs,  so  often 
observed  in  India,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed— 
Jackals  congregate  in  great  numbers,  some- 
times as  many  as  two  hundred  being  found 
together,  and  they  howl  so  incessantly,  that 
the  annoyance  of  their  voices  is  the  theme 
of  numerous  apologues  and  tales  in   the 
literature  of  Asia.    They  retire  to  woody 
jungles  and  rocky  situations,  skulk  about- 
solitary  gardens,  hide  themselves  in  ruins,  or 
burrow  in  large  communities.  If,  by  chances- 
one  of  the  troop  be  attacked,  all  are  on  tW 
watch,  and,  if  practicable  with  self-preagrva— 
tion,  issue  forth  to  the  rescue.    The  Kamts— 
chadale  dogs,  whose  services  are  unnecessary 
to  their  masters,  on  the  cessation  of  winter 
are  turned  loose  to  shift  for  themselves,  and, 
forming  into  packs,  they  hunt  and  pick  up  a* 
precarious  living  together.    The  association, 
of  dogB  together  for  the  purpose  of  self-hunt- 
ing is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence, 
and  many  interesting  and  sagacious  trait* 
are  recorded  of  them.    At  Palermo,  among* 
the  idlers  and  unnecessary  consumers  of  pro- 
visions, may  be  reckoned  the  extraordinary 
quantity  of  dogs  wandering  about  without 
owners;   among  the  number,  two  of  the 
wolf  breed  were  particularly  distinguished 
for  their  deadly  animosity  to  cats.    One  day 
they  were  in  pursuit  of  a  cat,  which,  seeing 
no  other  place  of  refuge  near,  made  her 
escape  into  a  long,  earthen  water-pipe  which 
was  lying  on  the  ground.   These  two  insep- 
arable companions,  who  always  supported 
each  other,  pursued  the  cat  to  the  pipe, 
where  they  halted  and  consulted  what  was 
to  be  done  to  deceive  and  get  possession  of 
their  enemy.     After  they  had  stood  a  short 
time,  they  divided,  took  post  at  each  end  of 
the  pipe,  and  began  to  bark  alternately,  to 
give  the  cat  reason  to  suppose  they  were 
both  at  one  end  and  to  induce  her  to  come 
out.    This  really  astonishing  cunning  soon 
had  a  successful  result,  and  the  cheated  cat 
left  her  hiding  place.   Scarcely  had  she  ven- 
tured out,  when  she  was  seized  by  one  of 
the  dogs ;  the  other  hastened  to  his  assist- 
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ance,  and  in  a  few  moments  deprived  her  of 
fife." 

There  remain  two  Associative  Instincts  to 
be  named,  the  Connubial,  which  selects  and 
pain  the  male  and  female  of  each  kind,  for 
the  continuance  of  the  race,  and  the  Piiilo- 
PROOBNrnva,  which  provides  for,  and  pro- 
tects, the  young  and  the  feehle. 

These  higher  and  more  complicated  de- 
velopments of  instinct,  though  in  some  orders 
of  insects  they  appear  with  remarkable  in- 
tensity, disappear  in  the  lower  orders,  and 
in  some  are  curiously  modified  and  even  dis- 
torted. We  find  them  perfect  and  continu- 
ous only  in  the  human  species. 


After  a  careful  analysis,  guided  by  such 


principles  of  classification  as  have  been 
tablished  by  the  most  eminent  savans,  we 
are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
tabular  arrangement  of  the  Instinctive  Pow- 
ers, to  serve  him  as  a  guide  in  reading,  and 
in  psychological  studies.  If  leisure  and  cir- 
cumstance permit,  this  table  will  be  followed 
by  another,  which  will  present  at  one  view, 
under  their  common  names,  all  the  larger 
varieties  of  passion,  affection  and  intelligence, 
as  they  are  exhibited  in  animals.  If  the 
reader,  after  a  careful  study  of  these  tables, 
and  the  facts  from  which  they  are  derived, 
finds  it  necessary  to  identify  the  animal  with 
the  inferior  human  nature,  he  will  then  be 
ready  to  distinguish  in  his  own  species  the 
characteristics  of  the  Rational  and  Immortal 
Soul. 


1. 
PURE. 


ANALYTICAL  TABLE   Of  INSTINCTS. 


'  Instinct  of  (d\  solidity,  8ubstanee. 

ib\  extension,  Size. 
€)  limit,  boundary,  Outline,  (edge.) 


« 
m 

M 


A,  object,  Thing,    (a  and  6.) 

B,  direction,  Position,  (distance.)    (6  and  c) 


1 

ESTHETIO. 


Instinct  of  (a)  Motion, 

(6)  degrees  of  Motion,  Swift  and  8low. 

(c)  Periodic  change,  nocturnal,  diurnal,  light  to  dark,  rough  to  smooth,  <foc 

A,  accident,  moment,  instant,  Event,    (a  and  6.) 

B,  rhythm  of  habit,  Succession,  (order.)    (6  and  c  ) 


ANTAGONISTIC. 


ASSOCIATIVE. 


u 
II 


Instinct  of  (a)  Quality  of  substance*,  useful  or  hurtful. 


HtOVISIONAL.  I 


M 

II 
II 
II 


lb)  Adaptation  of  objects,  aiding  or  impeding,  (cleanliness,  Ac.) 
(c)  Danger,  or  harm. 

A,  choice,  selection,  Possession,    (a  and  6.) 

jB,  retreat,  security,  Habitat.    (6  and  «.) 


Instinct  of  (a)  hatred,  or  Aversion. 

M  (6)  opposition ;  violent  motion. 

•  (c)  isolation,  or  Physical  Liberty. 

m  A,  hostility;  Combative  Instinct,    (b  and  e.) 

«  B,  ferocity ;  or  of  Destruction  (of  the  weak.)    (a  and  b.) 

'  Instinct  of  (a)  attraction,  or  Pleasing. 

b)  Consentaneity,  instinctive  harmony  of  action. 

c)  association  :  Gregarious  Instinct 
A,  sexual  affinity ;  Connubial  Instinct.     (6  and  c.) 
Bt  protection ;  Philoprogenitive  Instinct,     (a  and  6.) 
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AUNT    PETRONILLA. 


We  were  sitting  around  the  fire.  My  sis- 
ter Annie  was  copying  music  at  a  small  table 
near,  and  etching  the  title  of  the  waltz  or 
polka,  or  whatever  it  was,  in  a  most  elabo- 
rate fashion,  drawing  large  letters  in  outline 
and  specking  them  all  over  with  little  dots 
of  her  pen,  until  they  looked  like  sections  of 
a  Lilliputian  currant  pudding.  Annie  did 
not  appear  to  regard  the  mere  music  as  of 
any  importance  whatever :  she  hurried  over 
the  notes,  and  her  crotchets  looked  like  po- 
licemen's rattles ;  but  she  evidently  concen- 
trated all  her  energies  upon  the  title.  In 
this  matter  I  think  she  showed  her  sense. 
Few  people  would  be  able  to  understand  the 
music,  but  every  body  could  read  the  title. 
My  mother  sat  fronting  the  blaze  and  read- 
ing a  letter  earnestly  by  the  light  of  a  car- 
eel  lamp  which  stood  on  a  round  table  be- 
r  hind.  I  was  comfortably  ensconced  in  my 
own  easy-chair,  endeavoring  with  but  indif- 
ferent success  to  promote  a  quarrel  between 
Quip,  my  old  setter,  and  Tizzie,  my  mother's 
cat.  Vainly,  however,  did  I  pull  lizzie's  tail, 
and  make  believe  'twas  Quip ;  vainly  did  I 
take  possession  of  Quip's  large,  soft,  lazy 
paw,  and  personally  insult  Tizzie  therewith. 
The  pair  appeared  to  understand  one  another 
perfectly,  and  I  had  the  mortification  at  last 
of  seeing  Tizzie  actually  coil  herself  up  on 
Quip's  body  and  quietly  blink  herself  off  to 
sleep. 

"A  monstrously  kind  letter,  on  my  word !" 
exclaimed  my  mother,  suddenly  looking  up 
and  nodding  approvingly  at  me ;  "  an  ex- 
ceeding kind  letter,  considering  she  never 
saw  you  since  you  were  a  baby  in  arms, 
Philip." 

"And  who  may  the  fearless  lady  be,"  I 
inquired,  "who  acknowledges  to  having 
witnessed  an  event  so  remote  ?" 

"  Why,  Aunt  Petrouilla,  of  course.  She's 
enormously  rich,  and  being  an  old  maid  has 
no  one  to  leave  her  mouey  to,  save  you. 
Your  poor  father  was  her  favorite  brother, 
but  she  never  spoke  a  word  to  him  because 
he  went  and  married  what  she  called  ( a 
little  painted  doll.'  Not  that  I  ever  did 
paint,  but  that  was  her  way  of  expressing 


that  I  had  a  fresh  color  and  no  fortune ;" 
and  my  mother  smiled  good-humoredly  at 
the  recollection  of  Aunt  Petronilla's  dread- 
ful satire. 

"  Well  1  and  what  has  she  written  about 
now  ?"  I  asked  rather  crossly,  because  I  had 
entertained  from  childhood  a  deep  dislike 
of  this  proud,  rich  Aunt  Petronilla,  who 
would  never  cross  our  threshold,  but  who 
was  known  to  prowl  about  the  road  and 
stare  at  me  as  I  passed  by  in  the  nurse's 
arms.  "  Has  she  written  to  you  to  know 
where  you  buy  your  paint?  or  does  she 
waut  you  to  lend  her  some  of  your  charity ! 
If  the  latter,  I  hope  you  will  accommodate 
her,  dear  mother ;  for  I  believe  she  needs  i 
and  I  know  that  you  have  plenty  to  spare.' 

"  Hush,  Philip,"  and  she  held  up  her  fin — 
gQT  reprovingly;  "you   mustn't  speak  sc» 
about  Aunt  Petronilla.   We  all  have  our  fail- 
ings, and  should  make  allowances  for  hers. 
She  has  written  a  very  kind  letter  indeed, 
expressing  her  deep  grief  that  she  had  not 
been  reconciled  to  your  poor  father  before 
he  died,  and  asking  me  to  forgive  the  foolish 
enmity  which  she  exhibited  towards  me, 
which  I  am  sure  I  shall  do  very  readily. 
She  also  is  very  desirous  that  you  should 
pay  her  a  visit,  Philip." 

"/  visit  Aunt  Petronilla  f  Ton  must  be 
dreaming,  mother.  What  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  should  I  do  there  f  I  would  bo 
turned  out  of  doors  by  the  second  day  for 
transgressing  some  time-honored  custom  of 
the  establishment,  such  as  leaving  my  boots 
out  on  the  right  side  of  the  door  instead  of 
the  left,  or  smoking  a  cigar  in  any  of  the 
shrubberies  within  a  mile  of  the  house. 
No,  no,  my  dear  mother,  we  had  much  bet- 
ter leave  Aunt  Petronilla  and  her  fortune  to 
vegetate  together ;  they  are  good  company, 
and  I  was  not  born  to  be  a  legacy-hunter. 

"  Really,  Philip,"  cried  my  mother,  half 
angrily,  "  you  will  never  learn  to  have  sense. 
Who  wishes  you  to  be  a  legacy-hunter  ?  Tm 
sure,  not  I.  But  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
call  looking  after  one's  own,  legacy-hunting. 
Your  aunt  has  no  heir  but  yourself,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  highly  criminal  in  you  to 
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neglect  the  opportunity  she  offers  to  you  of 
making  her  acquaintance.    There's  Annie, 
too ;  see  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to 
her  if  it  was  once  known  that  Aunt  Petro- 
nilla had  taken  her  by  the  hand.   I  promise 
you  she  would  then  have  no  lack  of  suitors." 
Annie's  pretty  face  grew  crimson  at  this 
speech,  and  with  a  half-murmured  exclama- 
tion of  **  Mamma,  how  can  you  ?"  she  bent 
over  her  music  paper  and  commenced  dot- 
ting an  immense  E  with  tremendous  energy. 
u  What  sort  of  person  is  this  Aunt  Petro- 
nilla!"  I  asked,  maliciously  rubbing  Tizzie's 
fur  against  the  grain  with  my  slippered  foot, 
for  which  act  of  torture  she  gave  me  a  re- 
proachful glance  out  of  her  half-shut  eyes ; 
44  What  sort  of  person  is  this  Aunt  Petronilla ! 
because  my  childish  recollections  of  her  are 
not  of  the  most  flattering  kind.    If  I  re- 
member rightly,  she  occupied  in  my  juvenile 
Pantheon  a  similar  position  to  the  '  Boodie 
Man,'  and  the  wolf  in  *  Red  Riding  Hood.' " 
"Why,"  said  my  mother,  clearing  her 
throat  with  a  preparatory  M  hem  1"  "Aunt 
Petronilla  is  in  some  respects  rather  a  sin- 
gular person.    In  early  life,  I  heard  it  whis- 
pered, she  met  with  some  disappointment  of 
the  heart ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  it 
occurred,  but  ever  since  she  has  avoided 
•oeiety  and  led  a  life  of  perfect  seclusion. 
Your  father's  marriage  had  also  a  great  ef- 
fect on  her,  because  she  entertains  a  singular 
tod  deeply-rooted  aversion  to  any  one  of 
ker  family  marrying." 

"Lucky  for  me,"  I  interrupted,  "that  I 
*n  neither  engaged  nor  in  love." 

fc0n  the  whole,"  continued  my  mother, 
"Aunt  Petronilla  may  be  considered  an  od- 
<%,  but  I  have  heard  that  she  has  many 
good  qualities  :  she  is  charitable,  and  fond 
of  intellectual  pursuits,  and  her  neighbors 

give  her  credit  for " 

"Every  thing,  no  doubt,  no  doubt  She 
it  wealthy,  and  loans  of  flattery  cost  the 
lender  little,  and  sometimes  yield  good  profit 
Believe  me,  mother,  it  is  with  every  body  as 
with  Aunt  Petronilla :  tho  Three  per  Cents 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins." 

It  was  settled.  I  was  to  visit  Aunt  Petro- 
nilla, parade  my  good  qualities  before  her, 
as  the  points  of  a  horse  are  exhibited  at  a 
lair ;  and  if  I  chanced  to  please  her  dainty 
palate,  why,  then,  perhaps,  she  would  elect 
me  to  fill  the  responsible  office  of  an  heir. 
This,  I  confess,  was  a  task  little  suited  to  my 
inclination.   I  could  neither  fawn  nor  flatter, 


and  the  very  fact  of  my  occupying  the  po- 
sition of  an  expectant  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, cause  me  to  fall  into  the  other  extreme 
of  rudeness  and  ill-humor,  lest  it  should  be 
for  an  instant  imagined  that  I  was  hunting 
after  a  legacy. 

But  it  was  settled  that  I  was  to  visit  Aunt 
Petronilla,  and  manifold  were  the  counsels, 
injunctions,  and  warnings  which  I  received 
from  my  mother  previous  to  my  departure. 
I  was  on  no  account  to  do  this,  but  by  all 
means  to  do  that ;  I  was  to  make  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  such  and  such  subjects, 
and  to  avoid  carefully  any  mention  of  Mr. 
So  and  So.  In  short,  I  verily  believe  that 
if  I  had  attended  to  my  worthy  parent's 
instructions,  I  should  not  have  opened  my 
mouth  once  during  the  visit,  lest  I  might 
blurt  out  something  which  would  be  disa- 
greeable to  Aunt  Petronilla. 

My  worthy  relative  lived  in  Durham. 
Report  said  she  had  a  very  fine  place,  and 
the  number  of  acres  in  her  domain  was 
quoted  by  large  farmers,  after  their  dinner, 
with  an  air  of  tremendous  importance.  At 
the  county  agricultural  shows,  her  cattle 
and  her  vegetables  were  the  pride  of  the 
neighborhood ;  and  on  one  memorable  occa- 
sion, she  had  beaten  the  entire  county  in 
"Short  Horns,"  and  immortalized  herself 
with  a  gigantic  turnip.  Durham,  as  every 
body  knows,  possesses  a  species  of  mild, 
cultivated  beauty.  It  is  full  of  green  slopes 
and  quiet  lanes,  where  the  sunlight  loves  to 
play  all  day  long,  and  at  eve  departs  unwill- 
ingly, like  a  truant  schoolboy  turning  home- 
ward with  a  slow  and  saddened  step.  It 
rejoices  too  in  lonely  out-of-the-way  copses, 
where  the  twisted  hazels  mat  their  boughs 
together,  and  happy  boys  and  girls  laugh 
and  eat  their  fill  in  the  joyous  nutting  time, 
and  narrow,  silvery  streams  thread  their  way 
tli rough  its  sunny  valleys,  and  glide  silently 
away  into  some  other  far-off  county. 

I  had  pictured  to  myself  some  such  land- 
scape as  this,  as  I  rolled  along  on  the  top  of 
the  Darlington  Beetle,  with  Quip  safely  en- 
sconced in  the  basket  at  the  back  of  tho 
coach,  and  my  gun  with  the  rest  of  my  lug- 
gage piled  up  on  the  roof  behind  me.  I 
had  the  box  seat,  and  was  picturing  forth, 
after  my  own  fashion,  the  princi|»al  features 
of  Aunt  Petronilla's  place,  when  the  coach- 
man suddenly  pulled  up  opposite  to  a  damp, 
mouldy-looking  gateway,  from  tho  tall  pil- 
lars of  which  streamed  long  dark  weepers 
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of  ivy,  so  that  they  seemed  like  a  pair  of 
perpetual  mourners,  waiting  there  for  some 
funeral  which  was  always  coming  hut  never 
came.  The  gate  itself  stood  half  open,  and 
had  not  been  painted  for  years.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  carriage  sweep  stood  a  gigantic 
elm  tree,  whose  base,  by  some  strange  taste, 
had  been  hedged  round  with  a  sort  of  clum- 
sy stone  and  mortar  mound,  carefully  white- 
washed, which  looked,  with  this  great  tree 
sticking  out  of  its  apex,  somewhat  like  a 
wedding-cake  with  a  centre  ornament  much 
too  large  for  it.  The  avenue  leading  from 
this  melancholy  gateway  was  long  and 
dreary,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  lawn,  where  tall  grass  lay  rotting  in 
sodden  masses  on  the  ground,  and  clumps 
of  thistles  almost  as  large  as  shrubs  sprang 
up  boldly,  and  shed  their  feathery  seeds  on 
the  neglected  soil.  I  caught  sight  of  some 
straggling  sheep  as  I  walked  towards  the 
house,  followed  by  a  strong  boy  who  was 
perspiring  under  the  weight  of  my  port- 
manteau and  gun-case,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  I  caught  sight  of  the  house  itself. 
It  certainly  was  a  fine  house  and  a  fine 
place.  The  mansion  was  large,  imposing, 
and  gloomy.  It  was  built  of  a  dark,  mud- 
dy-colored stone,  with  great  wings  stretch- 
ing out  on  either  side,  and  a  bleak-looking 
glass  cupola  towering  up  from  the  centre, 
seeming  like  a  large  trap  which  some  am- 
bitious schoolboy  had  set  up  there  to  catch 
the  wind.  As  I  turned  the  corner  of  one 
of  the  huge  wings,  I  caught  sight  of  an  old 
ruined  tower,  a  little  way  off.  Dilapidated 
as  it  was,  it  was  a  more  agreeable  sight 
than  the  great  mausoleum  before  me.  The 
ivy  clung  lovingly  round  the  decaying  walls, 
and  crept  through  each  crack  and  crevice, 
and  played  around  the  edges  of  the  crumb- 
ling turrets  with  a  pleasant  and  familiar  air. 
The  spot  of  turf  around  the  foot  was  bright 
and  green,  and  half- buried  fragments  of 
cloister  groin ings  and  mullioned  windows 
peeped  from  out  the  sward,  like  grim  old 
faces  looking  from  behind  a  mask  of  sunny 
youth.  On  the  other  hand  rose  up  the 
great  house,  bearing  on  its  cold,  cheerless 
features  an  air  of  stagnant  existence.  A 
meagre  wreath  of  smoke,  that  curled  out  of 
one  of  the  lofty  chimneys,  was  all  that  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  being  inhabited ;  and 
gazing  upon  the  gloomy  mass,  I  could  not 
help  applying  to  it  Coleridge's  ghastly  ex- 
pression of  "  Life  in  Death." 


It  was  no  time,  however,  for  prolonged 
reflection.  I  was  fatigued  with  my  journey, 
and  would  have  hailed  the  great  Pyramid 
with  pleasure,  provided  it  promised  the  lux- 
uries of  a  bath,  a  dressing-gown,  and  an 
easy -chair.  So  I  hastened  towards  the  hall 
door,  which  was  flanked  on  either  side  by  a 
large  stone  chimera,  and  gave  the  bell  a  lusty 
pull.  The  door  opened  almost  immediately, 
and  I  beheld  a  hall  that  certaiuly  was  not 
in  keeping  with  the  exterior  of  the  estab- 
lishment It  was  lofty  and  well  filled  with 
large  oaken  chairs,  one  glance  at  whose 
cushioned  seats  effectually  put  to  flight  all 
feelings  of  fatigue.  Huge  logs  blazed  away 
cheerfully  in  the  wide  fire-place,  while  on 
the  walls  hung  antlers,  wild  animals9  skins, 
and  a  very  fine  collection  of  ancient  armor. 
Never  was  man  more  amazed  than  I,  when 
this  pleasant  old  hall  burst  on  my  view. 
All  without  had  been  so  bleak  and  cheer- 
less,  that  the  contrast  to  the  comfort  now 
before  me  was  ten-fold.  I  had  scarcely  re- 
covered from  my  surprise,  before  a  quiet, 
respectful-looking  servant,  in  rich,  old-fash- 
ioned livery,  had  transferred  my  luggage 
from  the  boy's  shoulders  to  his  own ;  and 
under  his  guidance,  I  proceeded  to  instal 
myself  in  as  quaint  an  old  bed-room  as 
ever  was  promenaded  by  ghost  or  ghostess. 

My  first  interview  with  Aunt  Petronilla 
was  singular  enough.  I  had  purified  my 
person  from  the  dust  of  travel,  made  my 
toilette,  inspected  the  old  engravings  and 
paintings  that  covered  the  walls  of  my  bed- 
room, endeavored  to  discover  what  was  the 
subject  depicted  on  the  tapestry  which 
shrouded  my  couch,  and  after  guessing  at 
every  event  in  sacred  and  profane  history, 
gave  up  the  task  in  despair.  I  had  done 
all  this,  and  was  quietly  sauntering  along 
an  endless  corridor,  in  the  vague  hope  that 
it  led  somewhere,  when  at  the  other  extrem- 
ity, which  was  half  enveloped  in  shade,  I 
saw  a  gray  and  ghost-like  figure.  The  figure 
was  advancing  towards  me,  and  as  it  came 
on  with  a  slow,  gliding  step,  it  seemed 
as  if  it  were  set  in  a  frame  of  dark  shadow, 
and  with  its  gray  hue  and  black  background, 
reminded  me  irresistibly  of  an  animated  Da- 
guerreotype. Without  uttering  a  syllable, 
the  Daguerreotype  glided  up  to  me,  and 
seizing  my  hand  shook  it  methodically. 

"  I  am  your  Aunt  Petronilla,"  it  said,  in 
a  clear,  even  tone  of  voice. 

I  bowed,  for  I  was  totally  at  a  loss  how 
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to  reply  to  such  an  extraordinary  greeting. 
Alter  looking  at  me  attentively  for  a  few 
seconds,  the  Daguerreotype  spoke  again. 
44  You  are  very  like  your  father." 
This  time  I  bowed  from  instinct,  for  my 
father  had  been  reckoned  a  very  handsome 
man,  and  I  took  it  as  a  compliment. 

"You  are  not  nearly  so  good-looking, 
though,"  continued  the  Daguerreotype, 
hastening  to  correct  any  impression  my 
vanity  might  give  rise  to ;  "  you  want  his 
eyes,  and  your  upper  lip  is  much  longer 
than  his  was,  but  that  you  bring  from  your 
mother" 

My  cheek  flushed  at  this  slighting  allusion 
to  my  mother,  though  it  was  uttered  ap- 
parently without  the  smallest  intention  of 
disparaging  her. 

41  It  matters  little  about  defect  of  feature, 
Aunt,"  I  said  warmly,  "  so  that  the  heart  is 
not  deformed ;  and  had  my  mother  a  thou- 
ttod  blemishes  of  face  and  figure,  I  would 
dadly  take  them  all,  if  I  was  certain  of  in- 
heriting with  them  a  small  portion  of  her 
generous  and  noble  nature." 

Auut  Petronilla  fixed  her  dark  lustrous 
eyea  upon  my  face,  and  seemed  for  a  second 
or  two  as  if  she  were  trying  to  read  my  in- 
most thoughts.  She  then  took  my  hand 
*tti  shook  it  a  second  time,  and  much  more 
warmly  than  before. 

a  Good  I"  she  said ; 44  I  like  you.  No  doubt 
you  think  me  very  wicked  and  unkind,  in 
*horMi misanthropical  old  oddity.  Well,  never 
Bind;  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  dis- 
«aim  these  opinions.  You  must  have  heard 
them,  at  least  I  think  we  shall  get  on  famous- 
7  together  in  time.  But  come,  I  have  got 
to  introduce  you  to  some  people  who  are 
•waiting  us  below." 

So  the  Daguerreotype  and  I  went  silently 
along  the  corridor  together. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Heavens !  what  a  lovely  creature  !    She 
was  reading  as  we  entered,  and  the  attitude 
into  which  she  had  unconsciously  thrown 
herself  was  full  of  the  simplest  and  most 
unstudied  grace.     The  house  decidedly  im- 
proved on  acquaintance.     That  rich,  brown 
Iiair,  with  the  sunlight  bursting  through  its 
dark  gloss,  those  large  gray  eyes,  so  deeply 
fring<*d  with  their  dark  heavy  lashes,  that 
fair  skin,  that  small  hand,  that  little  foot 
which  j>eeped  so  timidly  from  beneath  the 
lung  black  silk  dress,  would  in  themselves 


have  been  sufficient  furniture  to  transform  a 
hovel  into  a  palace. 

44  Ella,  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Petronilla, 
44  let  me  introduce  to  you  my  nephew.  Mr. 
Philip  Ferne— Miss  HalL" 

A  bow,  a  rustle  of  the  black  silk  dress,  a 
glance  of  the  large  gray  eyes,  and  a  violent 
thumping  of  my  own  heart,  are  all  the  events 
that  I  recollect,  connected  with  that  impor- 
tant introduction. 

44 And  now,"  continued  my  aunt,  44let  mo 
make  you  acquainted  with  another  friend  of 
ours.  My  nephew,  Mr.  Ferne — the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Snipe." 

A  tall  young  man,  with  a  black  coat  and 
white  face,  emerged  from  an  immense  arm- 
chair, in  which  he  had  been  up  to  that 
period  buried,  and  having  made  an  exceed- 
ingly tall  salute,  and  whispered  something 
to  himself  about  being  "  most  happy,"  he 
immediately  entombed  himself  again  in  a 
sarcophagus  of  cushions,  and  was  seen  no 
more  until  dinner  time. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  quick  instinct 
a  woman  divines  that  you  admire  her.  I 
sat  opposite  to  Ella  Hall  at  dinner,  and  I 
knew,  as  well  as  if  I  had  a  corner  in  her 
brain  from  which  I  could  count  her  thoughts, 
that  she  felt  I  loved  her.  The  stolen  glance 
which  rested  on  me  for  an  instant  and  was 
then  withdrawn,  the  voice  which  grew  low 
and  trembled  slightly  when  it  was  replying  to 
me — I  saw  and  heard  all  this,  and  needed 
no  more  to  tell  me  that  I  was  madly  in  love, 
and  that  Ella  Hall  knew  it 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Snipe  and  I  were  left 
to  our  own  reflections  and  a  bottle  of  excel- 
lent port  I  was  not  in  a  conversational 
mood,  so  I  sat  and  sipped  my  wine  and 
stared  at  Mr.  Snipe,  until  that  gentleman 
seemed  to  me  to  whiten  and  whiten  more 
and  more,  until  at  last  he  spread  into  a  great 
white  bird  that  flapped  lazily  over  the  din- 
ner table,  holding  a  gigantic  bleeding  heart 
in  its  claw ;  but  just  as  it  was  about  to  fly 
out  of  the  window,  a  voice  broke  the  silence, 
and  lo !  the  great  white  bird  with  the  bleeding 
heart  vanished  awaj*,  and  there  sat  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Snipe  opposite  me,  balancing  a 
glass  of  port  wine  between  him  and  the  set- 
ting sun,  whose  rays  pouring  in  at  the  win- 
dow made  the  red  juice  sparkle  like  rubies. 

44  Miss  Ella  is  a  beautiful  girl,"  said  Mr. 
Snipe,  trying  to  look  at  mo  through  his 
glass  of  port — *4  a  beautiful  girl.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Ferne  ?*' 
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"  Yes!n  I  answered  with  sudden  and  in- 
voluntary emphasis,  u  I  know  it." 

Suipe  stared  at  me  with  all  his  might 

"Ah  1"  said  he  sighing  "  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  she  is  so  poor.  If  I  could  afford  it,  I 
would  marry  her  to-morrow." 

I  clutched  a  decanter  near  me.  Another 
instant  and  I  should  have  sent  it  whizzing 
at  the  fool's  head,  when  a  sudden  conscious- 
ness of  the  absurdity  of  such  a  movement 
flashed  upon  me.  So,  instead  of  breaking 
Snipe's  head,  I  filled  my  glass. 

44  Is  she  then  so  very  poor  V '  I  asked,  as 
carelessly  as  I  could. 

44  Her  father  is  a  half-pay  captain,  with 
six  children." 

44  That  is  poverty  indeed.  How  comes  she 
here  ?  Is  she  connected  in  any  way  with 
our  family  ?" 

"I  believe  not.  But  Miss  Petronilla,  with 
that  amiability  of  character  for  which  she  is 
so  eminently  distinguished,  accidentally  dis- 
covered the  distress  of  her  family,  and  gen- 
erously offered  her  an  asylum.  Ah !  Mr. 
Feme,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  rich  and  able 
to  perform  the  sweet-smelling  deeds  of  char- 
ity; for,  as  the  inspired  writer  beautifully 
remarks " 

44  Mr.  Snipe,"  said  I,  rising, "  will  you  take 
some  more  wine  ?" 

44  Thank  you,  I  will  not  drink  any  more." 

44  Then  let  us  join  the  ladies." 
***** 

There  was  much  mystery  about  Aunt  Pe- 
tronilla. I  could  not  make  her  out  That 
she  had  suffered  much  at  an  early  period  of 
her  life  was  evident  from  her  thoughtful 
manner,  and  sometimes  morbid  sensitiveness. 
She  was  very  kind  and  full  of  amiability, 
but  occasionally  her  soft  lustrous  eye  would 
flash  wildly,  and  her  pale  cheek  crimson  with 
some  internal  excitement.  In  these  moments 
she  would  often  talk  incoherently,  and  startle 
us  all  by  some  sudden  and  unexplainable 
burst  of  passion. 

I  remarked,  though,  that  after  these  ebul- 
litions she  invariably  retired  to  her  own 
room,  where  she  would  seclude  herself  for 
five  or  six  hours,  and  then  descend  with  as 
smooth  a  face  and  as  sweet  a  voice  as  ever. 
Every  morning  at  breakfast,  a  large  sealed 
packet  was  placed  beside  her  plate,  The 
address  was  always  in  the  same  hand,  and 
the  characters  were  full  of  energy  and  bold- 
ness. This  voluminous  document  my  aunt 
perused  invariably   before  she   began  her 


morning  meal ;  and  this  generally  occupied 
her  for  a  considerable  time,  as  the  manu- 
script frequently  numbered  ten  and  twelve 
folios  closely  written.  Who  her  correspond- 
ent was,  was  a  mystery.  She  never  spoke 
of  it  herself,  and  it  seemed  to  be  an  estab- 
lished rule  that  the  subject  should  never  be 
mentioned  in  her  presence ;  but  hail  or  snow, 
wet  or  dry,  every  day  that  mysterious  packet 
lay  upon  the  table. 

Opposite  to  the  dreary  gateway  described 
a  few  pages  back  was  a  small,  isolated,  two- 
storied  house.    The  roof  was  long  and  slo- 
ping, and  projected  considerably,  so  as  to 
form  a  deep  eave,  beneath  which  many  a 
grateful  peasant  in  his  Sunday  finery  took 
shelter  from  a  sudden  shower.     The  walls 
of  this  house  were  entirely  covered  with  ivy, 
that  mantled  so  thickly  around  the  windows 
as  to  render  the  Venetian  blinds,  which  were 
always  closely  shut,  almost  entirely  useless. 
Were  it  not  for  the  occasional  smoke  which 
I  saw  curling  out  of  the  chimneys,  I  should. 
have  imagined  this  house  to  be  deserted* 
The  door  seemed  as  if  it  had  never  been. 
opened  since  it  was  first  put  up,  and  with  i 
closed  blinds  and  dark  ivied  walls  it  did 
possess  a  single  indication  of  actual  life. 

My   aunt    was  fond  of  driving  hersel 
around  the  country  in  a  light  pony  chaise^ 
and  on  these  excursions  I  sometimes  accom — 
panied  her.     One  day,  as  we  were  passin 
the  lonely  house,  I  asked  her  to  whom  i 
belonged.   She  did  not  reply.  Astonished 
her  silence,  I  was  about  to  repeat  the  quca — 
tion,  when  I  chanced  to  look  at  her  face :  it 
was  pale  and  death-like,  and  an  expression. 
of  deep  anguish   contracted   her   features- 
Obeying  an  involuntary  impulse,  I  glanced 
up  at  the  house,  and  lo !  one  of  the  Vene- 
tian blinds  was  slightly  open,  and  I  beheld 
distinctly  two  glittering  eyes  staring  stead- 
fastly at  us.     Then  my  aunt  whipped  the 
pony,  the  chaise  Hew  on,  the  blind  closed, 
and  I  saw  no  more.     From  that  moment 
the  morning  packet  of  manuscript,  and  those 
strange  eyes  that  gleamed  so  suddenly  down 
upon  us,  became  inseparably  connected  in 
my  mind.     I  never  again  alluded  to  the 
lonely  house  before  my  aunt,  but  whenever 
we  drove  out  together  the  eyes  glittered 
upon  us  out  of  the  dark  casement. 

I  was  in  love  with  Ella  Hall.  In  that  lit- 
tle sentence  is  embodied  the  events  of  weeks ; 
events  which,  perhaps,  would  contain  but 
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little  interest  for  the  reader,  while  to  me  it 
is  a  delicious  calendar,  where  every  notch 
ias  its  little  tale  or  incident  over  which  my 
Uemory  wanders  with  a  slow  and  loving 
botstep.   There  were  long  talks  in  the  even- 
Dg  twilight  about  books  and   poets,  and 
Lrawings  forth  and  comparings  of  thoughts 
Ad   feelings,  which  until  then  had  lurked 
ccretly  in  the  iaraost  recesses  of  our  hearts, 
ad  startling  even  ourselves  to  find  them 
here.     I  had  not  told  her  that  I  loved  her, 
>ut  she  knew  it,  and  the  tide  of  time  flowed 
•n  between  us  laden  with  the  consciousness 
hat  in  each  other's  bosom  lay  a  passion 
rhich  awaited  but  some  fruitful  moment  to 
roret  into  the  maturity  of  words.    That  mo- 
aent  came  at  last.     We  were  in  the  old 
uin,  a  spot  where  we  often  read  and  talked 
£  the  times  when  that  old  place  was  gay 
fith  life,  until  we  almost  fancied  that  we 
leard   the  spirit  of  antiquity  murmuring 
rom  out  the  very  foliage  and  joining  in  our 
liscourse.     We  had  been  speaking  about 
3oleridge,  and  his  poem  "  Genevieve,"  and 
[  know  not  how  the  conversation  turned  or 
where  I  commenced,  but  I  suddenly  found 
my  arm  around  my  companion's  waist,  my 
bot  breath   burning  upon  her  cheek,  and 
nty  heart  ceasing  its  pulsations  lest  I  should 
lose  a  fragment  of  that  delicious  "  Yes," 
irhich  came  trickling  from  her  red  lips  like  a 
dew-drop  which  half  unwillingly  falls  from  a 
rose-bud.     I  was  entranced  with  joy.    Ella 
Wed  me !  Now  I  was  indeed  at  peace.   As 
I  stood  with  her  head  resting  on  my  bosom, 
and  gazing  into  her  eyes  with  unutterable 
love,  a  faint  shriek  from  her  lips  startled  me, 
tod  turning  suddenly  I  beheld  Aunt  Pe- 
tronilla.    She  was  standiug  in  a  half-ruined 
window,  which,  wreathed  with  ivy,  formed  a 
sort  of  dark  frame- work  round  her  pale  fig- 
ure.   There  was  an  expression  of  deep  pain 
on  her  features.    She  beckoned  to  us,  and 
said  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  was  not  a  trace  of  anger : 

"Children,  come  to  the  house ;  I  want  you 
there." 

We  followed  in  silence,  and  on  reaching 
the  house  she  intimated  her  desire  that  we 
should  enter  the  library,  as  she  wished  to 
speak  with  us.  Seating  herself  near  a  table, 
she  spoke  as  follows : 

**  You  are  in  love !  Well,  it  is  natural ;  but 
listen  to  me  well  1  I  am  about  to  tell  you  a 
story.  I  once  knew  a  fair  girl,  Ella,  like 
you, young,  beautiful,  intellectual.  She  loved, 


and  was  loved  in  return.  Her  lover  was 
much  her  senior,  but  he  was  a  man  of  lofty 
views  and  large  experience  of  life.  They 
were  betrothed,  and  in  a  few  short  weeks  the 
hours  would  arrive  when  the  love  of  years 
would  cast  off  its  glowing  wings  and  enter 
into  the  graver  but  not  less  enduring  garb 
of  wedded  affection.  Just  at  this  moment  of 
consummation  a  terrible  event  for  ever  seared 
their  happiness  and  left  them  sorrowful  and 
solitary  beings.  That  young  girl,  by  an  ac- 
cidental revelation,  became  informed  that 
many  years  ago  it  had  been  bruited  abroad 
that  her  family  had  been  cursed  with  hered- 
itary insanity.  From  that  instant  an  irremo- 
vable presentiment  haunted  her  that  at  some 
time  or  other  she  would  fall  a  victim  to  this 
curse.  Appalled  at  this  frightful  prospect, 
she  registered  a  solemn  vow  that  she  would 
never  transmit  the  terrible  malady  to  poster- 
ity. She  kept  her  vow.  She  wrote  to  her 
lover  breaking  off  the  engagement,  and  sac- 
rificing her  passionate  love  to  what  she  con- 
sidered a  high  sense  of  duty.  If  you  could 
have  read  that  letter,  you  would  know  what 
a  pang  this  sacrifice  cost  her.  It  was,  to 
use  Goethe's  expression, '  dug  out  of  a  suf- 
fering woman's  heart'  They  parted,  he  to 
go  abroad,  she  to  bury  her  anguish  in  her 
own  breast  and  live.  Years  after  this,  when 
her  hair  had  silvered  and  her  eyes  lost  their 
brightness,  an  unknown  author  commenced 
giving  to  the  world  a  series  of  romances 
whose  simple  and  exquisite  beauty,  notwith- 
standing the  air  of  general  gloom  that  hung 
over  them,  was  universally  acknowledged  by 
the  public  About  the  same  time  a  recluse 
took  up  his  abode  near  to  the  old  maid's 
.residence.  He  was  never  visible,  but  rumor 
said  that  his  entire  time  was  occupied  with 
writing.  A  long  time  passed,  and  the  old 
maid  read  greedily  those  wild  and  thrilling 
romances,  which  seemed  to  her  to  bear  a 
strange  affinity  to  her  own  sad  history. 

"Accident  one  day  revealed  to  her  the  fact 
that  the  author,  recluse,  and  lover  of  early 
years  were  one.  From  that  time  they  cor- 
responded, but  carefully  avoided  an  inter- 
view. In  a  letter  written  at  this  period  he 
said : 

44  4  You  say,  my  friend,  that  you  can  trace 
the  germs  of  our  sad  history  in  my  novels, 
and  that  out  of  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
olden  time  have  sprung  those  pages  which 
have  won  a  reputation  that  to  me  is  useless. 
In  this  you  are  right.    The  past  is  the  teacher 
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of  the  present,  and  the  soul  must  look  behind 
when  it  would  gather  stores  of  instruction.  It 
is  hard  for  one  like  me, whose  life  has  consisted 
of  but  one  event,  to  forget  that  sad  epoch 
whose  influence  must  always  be  present  with 
me,  and  cling  round  me  like  some  vapor  which 
hovers  over  a  sunless  lake  and  will  not  de- 
part I  write  these  books  for  you,  dear 
friend,  and  not  for  the  world ;  every  page  I 
transcribe,  I  consider  what  effect  it  will  have 
upon  you  :  will  it  touch  your  heart,  will  it 
stir  up  the  dark  waters  of  your  soul  as  the 
wind  moves  the  midnight  ocean  f  Face  to 
face  we  meet  in  these  books :  when  you  read 
them,  you  read  my  heart.  Do  they  not  tell 
you  of  my  love,  my  sufferings,  my  despair, 
and  of  my  melancholy  triumph  over  that 
terrible  ordeal  which  your  stern  resolve  had 
imposed  upon  me  V 

"Such,"  continued  my  aunt,  "was  the 
story  of  that  solitary  pair.  Who  the  woman 
was  I  need  not  tell  you ;  your  own  penetra- 
tion has  already  told  you  that  she  now 
speaks  to  you ;  her  companion  in  misery  you 
will  never  see.  But  I  have  related  this  story 
to  you  both  to  show  you  how  impossible  it 
is  that  you  and  Philip  can  ever  marry." 

"  Impossible,  Aunt !"  I  exclaimed,  thunder- 
struck ;  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  what  objection 
can  there  be  ?" 

"  It  cannot  be  1  it  cannot  be  1"  cried  my 
aunt  with  increasing  energy ;  "  the  curse  is  on 
our  race,  and  must  not  descend.  /  have 
suffered ;  why  do  you  shrink  ?" 

"But  this  is  foolish,  Aunt,  this  dream  of 
yours  about  insanity  haunting  our  race.  It 
exists  only  in  your  imagination." 

tt  What  1"  exclaimed  she,  quivering  with 
excitement,  and  her  eyes  gleaming  with  a 
strange  fire,  u  have  I  suffered  these  years  of 
agony  merely  for  a  fantastic  dream  ?  Has 
a  shadow  blasted  two  hearts  that  were 
formed  to  relish  acutely  the  luxury  of  life  ? 
If  so,  my  sacrifice  has  been  wasted.  No, 
Philip !  I  forbid  this  union.  It  is  no  phantasm 
that  haunts  me,  it  is  an  awful  reality.  I 
forbid  this  union.     It  must  not  be." 

"  It  will,"  I  answered  calmly,  "  it  will. 
Listen  tome,  Aunt;  for  though  I  may  speak 
strongly,  it  is  not  disrespectfully.  You  are 
the  victim  of  a  morbid  imagination ;  you  are 
an  enthusiast,  and  in  this  instance  unhappily 
your  enthusiasm  has  destroyed  you.  It 
would  be  a  crime  in  me  if  I  were  to  sacrifice 
my  own  and  another's  heart  to  such  a  fal- 
lacy.   No,  Aunt ;  in  this  I  cannot  obey  you. 


Love  flows  from  God,  and  it  is  not  for  us 
mortals  to  bar  its  tide,  and  say,  like  Canute, 
*  Thou  shalt  go  no  farther." 

"  Do  you  refuse,  then  ?"  almost  screamed 
my  aunt,  her  whole  form  seeming  to  dilate 
with  intense  excitement 

"  I  do,  most  distinctly." 

She  tossed  her  arms  aloft  with  a  wild 
shriek,  and,  without  casting  another  glance  at 
me,  fled  rapidly  from  the  room,  uttering  a   . 
loud  and  fearful  cry.  Scarcely  had  the  echoes  <j 
died  away  in  the  corridor  when  Ella  fell  faint-  — 
ing  on  my  bosom. 

That  night  I  tossed  restlessly  on  my  bed— 

I  was  much  grieved  at  the  strange   tunLfl 
things  bad  taken,  and  I  knew  not  what  tacr 
think  of  my  aunt's  wild  enthusiasm,  whichen 
really  almost  amounted  to  ins  tnity.     I  ha<L4 
however,  determined  on  my  plan.  This  wat^ 
to  remove  Ella  immediately  to  my  mother"^ 
and  make  her  my  wife,  my  means  bein?  __ 
sufficient  to  overrule  any  scruples  that  h^% 
family  might  entertain  relative  to  so  hastisW 
formed  a  connection.    While  arranging 
details  of  this  little  scheme,  I  fell  asleep.  Ho 
long  my  slumber  lasted  I  know  not,  bu%  / 
was  awakened  by  feeling  an  oppressive  weight 
upon  my  chest.  I  sprang  up  with  a  terrib/e 
effort     Good  Heavens  !  I  could  scarce/r 
breathe.    Hot,  hot  1  the  room  was   like  a 
furnace,  and  smoke  choked  me  every  time  I 
attempted  to  respire.    I  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow ;  air,  air,  fresh  air !  in  it  came  pouring 
upon  my  bare  bosom,  an  ocean  of  relict 
But  still  the  heat    Until  then  my  brain  was 

in  a  whirl,  but  the  cool  air  restored  my 
senses.  The  truth  flashed  upon  me.  The 
smoke,  the  intense  heat — it  was,  it  must  be 
— the  house  was  on  fire  !  With  a  wild  cry  I 
bounded  to  the  door.  Good  God !  what  a 
sight,  as  I  flung  it  open  and  looked  down 
the  corridor — a  whole  avenue  of  red  hazy 
fire,  which  seemed  to  have  no  end !  Gushes 
of  hot  air  and  rolling  clouds  of  smoke  came 
down  the  corridor,  and  nearly  stifled  me. 
The  floor  scorched  my  naked  feet  How 
could  I  save  myself  9  I  remembered  a  back 
staircase ;  with  a  wild  shout  of  "  Fire !  fire  1" 
I  rushed  towards  it  As  I  got  my  foot  upon 
the  first  step,  I  suddenly  recollected  Ella ; 
back,  back  like  the  wind  I  ran  to  her  cham- 
ber, which  was  near  to  mine.  A  trembling, 
fainting  figure  in  white  stood  near  the  door. 
I  did  uot  see  a  feature,  I  did  not  even  think 
who  it  was,  but  a  secret  instinct  told  me, 

I I  caught  the  white  figure  in  my  arms  and 
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jered    along   the  hot    floor,   through 
ag  air  and  Minding  smoke,  ta  the  little 
case.    All  this  time  I  was  in  a  sort  of 
e  dream.    I  flung  the  door  hack,  and 
brass  handle  burned  my  fingers  as  I 
ot  the  bolt     I  staggered  down  the 
S  through  passages,  rooms,  all  without 
stion  or  knowledge  of  what  I  was  doing. 
r  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  terrible 
lering  through  some  unknown  region 
irkness,  I  suddenly  burst  out  through 
i  aperture  or  other  into  the  open  air. 
entire  sky  was  crimson  with  fire.    By 
time  a  crowd  of  persons  had  assembled, 
were  endeavoring  vainly  to  save  the 
ture.    I  thought  of  nothing  but  Ella. 
had  fainted,  and  somebody  took  her 
me  and  left  me  alone,  staring  wildly  at 
burning  house.     Pointed   tongues  of 
>  darted  out  from  each  gaping  window, 
lainted  adders  from  their  holes ;  flames 
d  about  the  tall  chimneys  in  crimson 
ths.     The    sounds  of  cracking  glass, 
g  rafters,  and  splitting  slates  were  min- 
with  the  roar  of  the  multitude,  who 
shouting  for  water,  ladders,  fire  escapes, 
ort  fur  every  thing  which  could  not  be 
The  house  itself  stood  out  against  the 
sky  a  perfect  Palace  of  Fire,  while  on 
esplanade  in  front  a  crowd  of  small, 
,  puny-looking   people  were  running 
y  about  doing  nothing,  and  the  mon- 
of  Flame  roared  loudly  and  shook  his 
crests  with  triumph  at  the  impotence 
air  efforts.     Above  all  hung  a  red  hazy 
in  of  smoke  and  glare,  through  which 
ould  now  and  then  see  the  stars  blink- 
jebly.    As  yet  I  had  scarce  awakened 
my  dream,  but  in  the  buzz  of  the 
1  around,  my  aunt's   name  suddenly 
it  my  ear;  then  it  flashed  upon  me  like  an 
ic  spark  that  I  had  not  seen  her,  that  she 
t  be  perishing  in  the  flames.     I  drove 
y  through  the  crowd,  asking  loudly  of 
ut  none  had  seen  her.  The  cowering,  ter- 
servants  huddled  together  in  a  group, 
gazing  stupidly  at  the  fire,  could  tell 
othing  in  reply  to  my  hoarse  questions, 
a  evident  that  my  poor  aunt  was  in  the 
s,  and  I  was  determined  to  try  and  save 
nren  if  I  perished  in  the  attempt    Soiz- 
cloak  from  some  by-stander  to  shield 
om  the  falling  sparks,  I  rushed  towards 
entrance;  a  hundred  hands  stretched 
to  hold  me  back,  but  I  shook  them  off, 
with  a  few  spring?  was  standing  in 


the  hall.  The  heat  was  intense.  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  continually  moving,  or 
my  feet  would  have  been  scorched  to  a 
cinder.  Holding  in  my  breath  as  much  as 
I  could  in  order  to  avoid  inhaling  the  smoke, 
I  sped  along  the  halls  and  corridors  where 
the  flames  brushed  me  as  I  passed,  shouting 
to  my  aunt,  but  there  came  no  reply ;  the 
half-burned  floors  shook  beneath  my  tread, 
and  I  expected  every  instant  to  be  engulfed. 
Hark  !  what  is  that  f  I  stop  and  listen,  and 
a  low  whine  sounds  along  the  passage.  I 
rush  to  a  door  and  fling  it  open,  and  out 
bounds  poor  Quip,  who  thus  owes  his  life  to 
my  hand.  It  is  too  late.  I  hear  the  crowd 
shouting  to  me  to  return.  If  I  do  not  wish 
to  die,  I  will  fly.  I  rush  along  wi*h  Quip 
by  my  side ;  we  r^ach  the  hall ;  it  is  a  sea  of 
fire.  There  is  no  time  to  think ;  on,  on ; 
through  it,  or  die !  A  moment  of  suffoca- 
tion, intense  heat,  scorching,  horrible  heat, 
and  I  find  myself  lying  on  the  cold  grass 
with  officious  people  crowding  round  me, 
and  Quip  licking  my  hand. 

A  few  seconds  had  scarcely  passed  when 
I  heard  a  cry  of  universal  horror  from  the 
multitude  around  me,  mingled  with  excla- 
mations of  "  Ladders,  ladders  I  Good  God, 
will  no  one  save  her  ?  Poor  lady,  she  is 
mad  !"  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  looked  up. 
Gracious  God  !  In  the  glass  cupola  which 
sprang  from  the  centre  of  the  house,  I  saw  a 
solitary  figure  mounting  to  its  summit.  The 
flames  were  whirling  up  around  it,  and  it 
was  evident  that  in  a  few  moments  more  it 
must  sink  along  with  the  roof  which  sup- 
ported it;  but  still  the  figure  ascended 
steadily  until  it  reached  the  top,  then  it 
turned,  and  as  the  lurid  flushes  illuminated 
its  features,  I  beheld  Aunt  Petronilla.  Mad- 
ness, the  wildest  madness,  played  over  her 
face  and  shot  from  her  eyes.  She  laughed 
horribly  and  tossed  her  arms  aloft,  and  clear 
and  distinct  above  all  other  sounds  came 
that  loud  unearthly  cry  which  had  attended 
her  flight  on  the  previous  evening.  The 
cupola  now  Ix^an  to  totter,  and  with  each 
crash  the  crowd  below  swayed  to  and  fro, 
and  uttered  a  sort  of  murmuring  wail.  The 
roof  bulged  in  gradually ;  the  glass  in  the 
cupola  shivered  pane  after  pane  with  a  sharp 
crack.  Then  in  an  instant  the  entire  fabric 
sank,  the  flames  shot  up  to  heaven,  and  a 
dense  pall  of  smoke  slowly  settled  over  the 
crumbled  mass. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  workmen  found 
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an  old  gray-headed  man  dead  among  the 
ruins.  People  who  came  and  looked  at  him 
said  that  he  had  lived  for  years  at  the 
house  opposite  the  gate,  and  that  he  had 
seldom  stirred  out.  A  lock  of  beautiful  brown 
hair  was  found  clasped  tightly  in  his  hand. 
What  brought  him  there  was  a  mystery  to 
all  save  me,  but  I  well  knew  what  faithful 
heart  had  warmed  that  sickly  frame.  Poor 
old  man !  when  his  eyes  had  gleamed  upon 
us  from  his  secret  lattice,  lingering  sadly 
upon  the  wasted  form  of  his  early  love,  he 
little  thought  that  he  would  have  so  soon  to 
wander  out  in  the  gray  morning  and  yield 
up  his  faint  spark  of  life  on  the  spot  where 
she  had  perished  so  miserably.  I  had  him 
buried  in  the  same  grave  with  all  that  could 
be  discovered  of  Aunt  Petronilla's  ashes, 
and  they  slept  peacefully  beneath  the  sha- 
dow of  the  old  ruin. 

Aunt  Petronilla  dying  without  a  will,  I 


succeeded  to  her  large  property,  and  i 
I  called  Ella  my  own.  We  ha  e  no* 
married  many  years,  and  though  we 
several  new  races  beaming  round  ou 
side,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  as  yet  n 
them  bear  traces  of  "  Hereditary  Insax 

Up  to  this  day  there  is  much  disc 
regarding  Aunt  Petronilla's  frightfu 
The  general  opinion  is,  however,  thi 
opposition  to  her  will  evoked  an  in 
which  her  strange  mode  of  life  had 
been  breeding  in  her  constitution,  an< 
she  had  formed  the  wild  resolution  of  c 
ing  her  object  by  burning  us  all  alive. 
reader  has  learned  how  nearly  she 
ceeded. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  I  was  married  I 
Rev.  Mr.  Snipe,  who  in  a  mild  way  coi 
ulated  me  on  my  luck  in  being  al 
"  afford  to  marry  so  charming  a  pen 
Miss  Ella  Hall." 


DEMOCRATIC    DEMAGOGUISM. 


A  very  obscure  critic,  one  Butler,  from 
whom  it  would  be  safe  to  plagiarize  in  the 
presence  of  a  modern  "  Democratic"  consti- 
tuency, has  compared  a  hero  of  sentimental 
romance  to  that  ideal  personage  composed 
entirely  of  tailors;  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
"  nine  are  required  to  make  a  man."  Now, 
when  your  hero  of  romance  is  made,  it  is 
indeed  very  much  as  though  nine  tailors  had 
made  him:  bear  witness  Messrs. Bulwer  and 
James ;  but  in  these  days,  when  the  valor 
of  a  tailor  is  as  good  as  mine  or  yours,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been  in  times  of  old,  the  joke 
has  become  stale  for  want  of  truth:  nine 
editors,  not  nine  tailors,  now  go  to  the  com- 
position of  a  man ;  at  least  of  a  Presidential 
Candidate.  Nine  democratic  talents,  to  in- 
vent his  "qualifications;"  nine  brazen  trum- 
pets, to  blow  them  far  and  wide ;  nine  anas- 
tomozing  vacuities,  to  compose  the  "  hollow 
way  "  of  his  will  and  his  opinions. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  nine  vacuities. 

1.  No  help  to  the  farmer,  to  get  his  grain 
>  market :  no  canals,  no  roads. 

2.  No  aid  to  foreign  commerce:  no  im- 

jnts  at  the  outlets  of  great  rivers. 


3.  No  aid  to  the  sailor  and  mercha 
the  lakes :  no  harbors. 

4.  No  increase  of  the  home  rnark< 
grain :  the  farmer  must  send  his  prodi 
England. 

5.  No  use  for  our  own  iron  and  coa 
must  ride  and  roll  on  British  iron,  in 
that  England  may  ride  and  roll  on  A 
can  gold. 

6.  No  protection  to  the  ingenuity 
labor  of  Americans.    Prosperity   to 
but  the  capitalist    "  To  those  who  hi 
shall  be  given." 

7.  No  expression  of  the  national  wi 
government  by  majorities :  a  Veto. 

8.  The  Constitution  cut  into  a  sti 
jacket  for  the  Whigs,  while  the  Dem< 
are  suffered  to  go  at  large. 

9.  Foreign  policy  of  the  nation  rest 
to  irritating  the  Mexicans. 

— And  all  this  emptiness  to  be  en< 
by  twenty-five  millions  of  people  in 
that  a  Mr.  Caleb  Claptrap  may  be 
Secretary  of  War.  Truly,  the  peop 
the  United  States  must  be  under  inert 
obligations  to  Claptrap. 
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Our  antiquary  informs  us  that  the  nomi- 
nee and  Claptrap,  who  is  said  to  be  a  "  Bos- 
ton gentleman,"  were  in  Mexico  at  the  same 
time.  Did  the  prophetic  soul  of  Claptrap 
even  then  so  far  pierce  the  darkness  of  the 
future,  and  foredoom  the  representative  of 
rt\\  the  Percys  to  the  mean  and  miserable 
fata  of  a  political  stop-gap  f 

u  Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  tamed  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away." 

It  were  scrutable  that  "  a  Boston  gentle- 
man** w  stop-gap  should  be  President;  even 
though  we  find  it  "inscrutable"  that  the 
gentleman  himself  should  be  Secretary  of 
x.  be  second  Mexican  war ;  since  an  inert  and 
negative  President  is  necessary  to  a  Clap- 
t  rap  and  Steel-trap  Secretary :  but  why — 
■we  inquire  of  our  antiquary — did  the  ge- 
nius of  violent  annexation  select  the  delega- 
tion of  Virginia  (!)  to  "jockey  "  the  nomi- 
nee f    Why  not  any  other  delegation,  that 
of  New-York,  for  example,  or  better  still,  of 
Ohio!     Would  it  have  looked   too  mon- 
strous, had  any  other  delegation  produced 
nn  absolutely  negative  and  colorless  candi- 
date !    Has  Virginia,  once  the  heart,  become 
*M  spleen  of  the  Union,  producing  nothing 
1'iat  has  any  taste  or  color  about  it  ?     Was 
it  Witt  on  the  part  of  that  delegation  ?    If 
'*ue,  on  what  grounds ;  by  what  color  of 
argument ;  by  what  hopes  stimulated ;  by 
*hat  fears  exasperated ;   by  what  ancient 
fthesof  the  burnt-out  "glory"  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  warmed  to  the  requisite  bargain 
heatf    The  Democratic   "Boston  gentle- 
man" presented  Virginia  with  "a  leaden 
dagger,  fine  to  gild ;"  what  did  the  "  Boston 
gentleman"  get  in  return?     Our  antiquary 
throws  doubt  upon  his  own  researches,  and 
like  an  honest  man,  thinks  it  possible  he 
may  be  mistaken  :  perhaps  it  was  the  leader- 
chip  of  our  Republican  armies,  on  their 
v«ond  triumphal  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  Mexico  of  Cortez  and  of  Scott     It  is 
with  antiquaries  as  with  prophets,  they  dis- 
tress you  with  generalities  and  uncertainties. 
One  can  imagine  nothing  more  "cosy" 
and  sisterly  than  the  sympathy  between  the 
two  Democracies   of  New-Hampshire   and 
Virginia  at  this  present  time.     A  fatal  cosi- 
ness fur  Barn- burners  and  Free-soilers.     On 
a  former  occasion  Virginia  democracy  pro- 
duced a  Polk.     New- Hampshire  Locofoco- 
wra,  teeming  with  vaster  emptiness,  rivals 
her  sister  in  a  second  birth.    The  chival- 


rous sister,  forgetful  of  female  jealousy, 
clasps  the  dear  inanity  in  her  generous  arras. 
The  bastard  "  Young  America,"  meanwhile, 
is  sent  into  the  country,  with  bonbons,  to 
nurse. 

The  contrasted  behavior  of  the  two 
Conventions,  Whig  and  Democratic,  repre- 
sents very  well  the  character  and  spirit  of 
the  two  parties.  The  Democratic  delegates, 
as  we  have  already  shown  in  a  preceding 
article  of  this  number,  instead  of  a  pop- 
ular leader,  nominated  by  a  considerable 
part  of  the  nation,  selected  a  person  "  sprung" 
upon  them  by  two  or  three  men,  who  watched 
their  time,  fomented  trouble,  and  produced 
their  nostrum,  while  the  regular  doctors  were 
fighting  over  the  patient 

It  has  come  to  be  understood,  in  Demo- 
cratic Conventions,  that  a  popular  candidate 
shall  not  be  elected.  It  is  a  "  game,"  a  po- 
litical sleight  of  hand,  arranged  by  all  the 
managers,  and  played  out,  like  "presto*9 
magic,  with  infinite  gravity  of  face.  The 
delegates  rush  home  to  their  constituents, 
with :  "  My  unterrified  friends,  you  sent  me 
to  Baltimore  to  nominate  Mr.  Cass ;  I  voted 
forty  times  for  your  man."  (Thunders  of 
applause)  "It  was  labor  to  no  efujet"  (A 
dead  silence)  "It  was  understood,  (Ay,  ay) 
that  if  I  could  not  work  a  majority  for  your 
candidate,  I  should  take  the  next  best."  (A 
voice — "  You  didn't  do  it ; — put  him  outr) 
"Mr.  Pierce  was  named  by  acclamation. 

i  Thunders  of  applause — "  Who  is  Pierce  f 
yut  him  out  /")  "  I  voted  for  him.  He  is  a 
good  choice."  Constituents  know  nothing 
of  Pierce;  the  wire-puller  tells  them  the 
more's  the  pity,  they  are  so  ignorant  (A 
heavy  silence,  and  murmurs — the  "  unterri- 
ficd"  ignorant  f)  "  Who  knows  not  Pierce, 
argues  himself  unknown."  (  Vast  applause; 
a  quotation  always  brings  applatise)  And 
so,  by  three  hundred  eulogies,  delivered  in 
three  thousand  different  places,  on  ten  thou- 
sand different  occasions,  and  published  in  a 
million  copies  of  newspapers,  the  candi- 
date does  become  effectually  known  as  a 
great — nominee. 

It  has  come  to  this  :  that  one  man,  Caleb 
Claptrap,  for  example,  who  has  a  certain  in- 
fluence with  three  other  men,  selects  the 
man  who,  in  the  short  space  of  four  years, 
if  elected,  is  to  divide  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million*  of  dollars  among  his  friends 
and  their  friends.  It  is  the  job  of  jobs ; 
there  is  none  equal  to  it 
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The  actual  submission  of  nearly  one  half 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  an  equal 
piece  of  management  in  the  election  of 
Folk,  puts  it  out  of  the  pale  of  jesting.  It 
is  a  serious  and  frightful  mischief. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  electing  a  Pre- 
sident* by  a  Convention  trick,  and  by  the 
people.  General  Washington,  General  Jack- 
son, General  Harrison,  and  General  Taylor 
were  elected  by  the  people ;  as  General  Scott 
will  be.  These  have  been  the  most  decidedly 
popular  elections,  and  three  of  them  were 
Whig  in  principle.  General  Scott  will  be  the 
fourth.  Whether  it  is,  that  military  men  are 
not  as  desperately  given  to  intrigue  and  job- 
bing, that  high  sense  of  honor  which  is  the 
soul  of  their  profession  protecting  them 
against  such  contagion;  or  whether  they  alone 
are  able  to  command  a  universally  popular 
vote,  because  of  the  high  military  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  it  is  needless  at  present  to  in- 
quire. On  the  Democratic  side,  we  discover 
but  one  guaranty  for  the  election  of  the 
Baltimore  nominee,  namely,  the  ignorance 
and  waxen  plasticity  of  certain  constituen- 
cies, and  the  desperate  resolve  of  their  lead- 
ers to  secure  for  themselves  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  the  revenue. 

Doubtful  as  we  have  always  been  of  the 
utility  and  soundness  of  Conventions,  we 
confess  we  were  equally  delighted  and  sur- 
prised at  the  good  faitb  and  staunch  integ- 
rity manifested  by  the  Whig  delegates  at 
Baltimore.  The  representative  principle,  the 
safeguard  and  soul  of  the  Republic,  was 
maintained  by  them  to  the  last.  They  had 
been  sent  to  compare  opinions,  and  ascertain 
the  respective  popularities  of  the  candidates ; 
they  did  their  duty,  and  were  careful  not  to 
exceed  it  They  manifested  a  proper  respect 
for  their. constituencies,  and  did  not  for  an 
instant  imagine  that  they  had  come  together 
to  select  a  man  and  set  him  before  the  peo- 
ple. 

A  more  arbitrary  and  audacious  proceed- 
ing than  the  nomination  of  Polk,  and  of 
late  that  of  Mr.  Pierce,  or  more  grossly  in- 
sulting to  that  body  of  voters  who  call 
themselves  Democratic,  could  not  have  been 
devised  :  its  ratification  by  the  majority  of 
voters  in  the  United  States  would  be  a  vir- 
tual recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  a  party 
Convention ;  in  other  words,  of  the  extinction 
of  the  representative  system  ;  and  with  that, 
of  popular  liberty.  Several  Democratic  jour- 
nals have  made  themselves  conspicuous  in 


advocating  a  popular  candidatecy,  which 
should  actually  represent  the  popular  senti- 
ment of  some  one  division  of  the  party. 
Alas!  what  a  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion to  all  such  was  the  result  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

There  is  bnt  one  other  example  of  a  com- 
plete appropriation  of  the  suffrage  of  one 
half  the  nation  by  two  or  three  wire-pullers, 
and  that  was  the  nomination  of  Polk  by  the 
same  Convention. 

As  to  the  proposition  made  by  some,  that 
a  Convention  should  dictate  his  principle! 
to  the  nominee,  it  is  already  made  good  by 
the  Democratic  body  of  that  name.  The* 
candidate,  Mr.  Pierce,  for  example,  was  se- 
lected, and  his  principles  settled  for  himi 
afterward  in  a  platform,  which  he  adopted. 
in  advance.*  The  aspect  of  a  Conventions 
engaged  in  this  three-fold  duty  of  dictating- 
his  principles  to  the  nominee  on  the  one* 
side,  and  their  candidate  and  principles  to> 
help  the  nation  on  the  other,  is  truly  ant 
imposing  one ;  "  it  possesses  all  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Olympic  games ;"  a  difference 
appearing  in  degrees  of  grandeur  only  in* 
the  kind  of  game. 

"There  are  men,"  writes  a  contemporary, 
"in  that  Democratic  Convention," — mean- 
ing by  "  that,"  the  one  which  met  lately, — - 
"more  capable  of  filling  the  Presidential 
chair,  more  wise,  more  dogged  in  stiff- 
necked  and  Jacksonian  Republicanism,  than 
any  aspirant  to  that  dignity.  While  those 
great,  and,  for  the  most  part,  fulsome  indi- 
viduals, who  deem  they  alone  are  capable 
of  ruling  this  Republic,  and  while  their  im- 
mediate followers  in  the  legislature  "have 
been  in  talking  pump-handle  position  for 
years,  attitudinizing  and  blowing  themselves 
out  before  the  country,  speaking  on  every 
question,  and  enlightening  themselves  on 
none,  the  delegates  to  Baltimore  have  been 
studying  Democracy  on  the  soil  of  Demo- 
cracy, far  off  in  the  forest,  or  the  prairie; 
upon  the  land,  plough  or  hoc  in  hand ;  or 
in  the  cities,  among  their  brother  workmen. 
They  take  their  learning  from  no  book  or 
tribune,"  &c. 

We  heartily  coincide  with  this  honest 
organ  in  its  sense  of  the  utter  unfitness  of 


*  The  proverb  says,  one  should  not  buy  a  pig 
in  a  poke.  General,  Quotha !  Pierce  cared  nothing 
for  the  contents  of  the  bag,  so  the  bag  itself  were 
made  sure. 
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sdidate*  of  ill  party  to  hold  high 
1  the  government  of  a  great  nation, 
ve  been  at  pains,  these  many  yean, 
the  same  mighty  troth  before  the 
of  the  Union.  Aided  in  our  just 
mt  by  their  own  organs,  we  may  hope 
o  reach  the  utmost  of  onr  desire, 
eeise  and  excellent  division  of  Demo- 
leaders  into  two  classes,  the  "fol- 
and  the  M  stiff-necked  and  dogged," 
es  also  with  onr  own  division,  and 
s  venr  happily  the  true  causes  of  the 
of  the  nominee.  To  satisfy  the  two 
of  the  Convention,  it  was  necessary 
i  a  truly  representative  man,  who 
in  himself  the  opposite  qualities  of 
invention,  and  was  not  only  tho- 
j  "fulsome,"  bnt  absolutely  M stiff- 
and  dogged."  We  should  have 
led,  without  further  inquiry,  that  the 
tte  possesses  both  these  qualities  to 
Bent  degree ;  as  no  other  combiner 
«ild  have  reconciled  the  Convention, 
ie  others  are  able  to  produce  a  corn- 
negative,  opinionless,  and  serviceable 
post91  for  a  Claptrap  and  Steeltrap 
tration. 

Uy  do  we  join  hands  with  our  honest 
wrary,  when,  after  crushing  with 
Kulciber  "milling"  the  candidatecy 
party,  he  turns  upon  its  orators ;  a 
men,  each  one  of  whom  is  either  a 
te  himself,  or  identified  with  a  candi- 
md  who  have  been  for  years,  to  use 
tnile,  but  apt  expression,  "  in  pump- 
position"  before  the  world, "  attitudi- 
nd  blowing  themselves  out  before  the 
,  speaking  upon  every  question,"  dec. 
hearty,  and  just  These  eternal 
of  nonsense  require  to  be  put  down, 
tola  system  of  democratic  oratory 
revisaL  The  remark,  that  the  del- 
at  Baltimore  have  been  studying 
acy  far  off  in  the  forest,  and  on  the 
throws  a  new  light  on  the  proceed- 
the  Convention.  We  have  always 
i  the  party  of  legislation  which  calls 
emocratic  as  a  division  of  men  who, 
iiciously,  oppose  every  thing  which 
>  not  understand.  Socrates,  an 
n  democrat,  a  very  poor  man, — 
i  originally  a  stone-cutter,  lived  in  a 
with  a  mud  floor,  and  passed  his 
Iking  with  "young"  Athens, — re- 
that  there  was  nothing  of  politics 
learned  in  the   forest   or  prairie; 
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"stones  and  trees,"  said  he,  "teach  one 
nothing.  To  become  wise,  one  muBt  Hve 
with  men."  The  birth  of  knowledge  is 
from  thoughts  working  upon  experience. 
The  knowledge  of  hunting  and  farming  is 
learned  in  the  forest  and  prairie ;  the  know- 
ledge of  men — that  is  to  say,  of  politics — 
among  men.  The  farmers  and  hunters  of 
the  West  acquire  what  they  have  of  demo- 
cratic opinion  by  comparing  ideas  in  con- 
versation, listening  to  the  eloquence  of 
Judge  Douglas,  and  attending  the  petty 
sessions.  Politics  k  the  relation  of  men 
to  each  other,  in  affairs  of  the  common 
weal.  They  have  the  most  interest  in,  and 
practical  knowledge  of  it,  whose  affairs  ex- 
tend and  ramify  the  most  in  society  and 
business.  The  interest  of  the  fanner  who 
" studies"  politics,  "hoe  or  plough  in  hand," 
with  his  workmen,  across  the  turrows,  is 
indeed  large  in  the  common  weal.  His 
person  and  his  property  are  protected  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  BE* 
has,  therefore,  a  profound  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  that  Constitution,  and  keeps 
his  rifle  in  good  order  to  maintain  it 

The  farmer,  however,  has  other  inter- 
ests. It  is  necessary  for  him,  if  he  wishes  f 
to  acquire  for*  himself  a  competency,  and 
for  his  sons  an  education,  to  have  a  near 
market  for  his  produce ;  or,  if  he  can- 
not have  that,  at  least  good  roads,  and 
a  safe  inland  navigation  to  convey  it  to 
those  wealthier  and  more  prosperous  por- 
tions of  the  world,  England  and  the  At- 
lantic States^  who  have  grown  rich  by 
tariffs.  Unhappily,  great  numbers  of  those 
who  "  study"  politics  over  the  furrow,  do 
not  attain  to  this  pitch  of  information. 
They  attain  only  to  the  ferocious  stage 
of  politics,  which  k,  not  to  grow  rich 
one  s  sel£  but  to  prevent  others  from  being 
so.  They  therefore  vote  down  manufac- 
tures and  the  home  market,,  and  direct  their 
representatives  in  Congress  to  keep  up  the 
freight  charges  on  grain,  <fec,  by  voting 
down  the  River  and  Harbor  bill.  A  more 
intelligent  portion — luckily  the  most  nu- 
merous—of the  western  farming  commu- 
nity, who  can  study  out  the  advantage  of 
low  freights,  are  in  fovor  of  navigation. 
Another  part,  more  intelligent  still,  are  for 
manufactures  and  a  home  market;  these 
men  are  at  least  willing  that  their  neigh- 
bors should  grow  rich,  if  they  themselves 
can  get  a  good  price  and  a  quick  sale  for 
12 
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produce.  These  are  the  Whigs,  among 
farmers.  Now  it  appears,  from  the  account 
of  our  contemporary,  that  "  that"  Conven- 
tion— to  wit,  the  Baltimore  assemblage — 
was  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of  delegates 
elected  by  the  first  described  class  of  persons, 
of  that  ferocious  or  negative  school  of  agri- 
culturists who  are  satisfied  with  attaining 
to  the  dignity  of  an  obstacle.  This,  we  may 
-suppose,  was  the  "  stiff-necked  and  dogged" 
division  of  that  liberal  and  patriotic  Con- 
vention. Of  the  other  portion,  consisting 
of  personal  aids-de-camp  and  wire-pullers 
to  those  designated  as  the  "  fulsome"  di- 
vision of  the  Democratic  party,  it  may  be 
predicated  that  they  are  the  true  counter- 
parts of  the  first;  as  impudent  swagger, 
44  pump-handle"  eloquence,  and  eternal  non- 
sense, are  the  orators  proper  of  sullen  igno- 
rance and  envy.  Some  of  the  journals 
alluded  to  have  ranged  themselves  strictly 
on  the  "  ferocious"  or  negative  side  of  their 
party. 

The  honest  fear  expressed  by  some,  lest 
the  delegates  should  sell  the  votes  of  their 
constituencies,  shows  that  these  constituen- 
cies are  actually  the  property  of  the  dele- 
gates. The  enormity  did  not  consist  in  the 
recognition  of  such  a  property,  but  in  its 
being  sold  ;  a  final  proof,  were  any  needed, 
that  the  voters  of  the  Democratic  party  hold 
no  opinion  of  their  own,  as  to  the  fitness  of 
this  or  that  public  man  for  the  Presidency ; 
but  that  their  votes  are  the  property  of  the 
delegates,  and  can  be  disposed  of  at  bargain 
and  sale. 

The  sympathy  of  our  contemporaries  seems 
to  be  very  needlessly  awakened  for  the  dele- 
gates who  came  to  Baltimore  to  be  self-sold. 
There  was,  however,  no  compulsion  in  the 
matter.  They  sold  themselves,  or  rather, 
they  sold  the  votes  of  their  constituencies, 
not  for  money,  (as  far  as  our  antiquary  has 
yet  been  able  to  discover,  though  he  is  dili- 
gently occupied  in  that  direction,)  but  for 
the  hopes  of  the  Democratic  party ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  hopes  of  offices  and  contracts. 

In  the  process  of  cutting  up  the  dead  carcass 
of  the  Convention,  we  found  only  two  ganglia 
or  points  of  organic  unity.  In  one  of  these, 
a  distinct  hard  bit  of  nervous  tissue,  injected 
with  blood,  lying  over  the  stomach,  we 
found  a  second  Mexican  war.  It  was  to  this 
ganglion  the  electric  stimulus  of  Caleb  Clap- 
trap and  Co.  was  applied,  with  the  well- 
known  success.    The  second  was  a  small 


knobby  ganglion,  connected  with  the  tongue, 
with  one  or  two  small  filaments  to  the  gall 
duct,  spleen,  and  rectum.  In  this  we  found 
the  hopes  of  that  faction  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  journals  aforesaid.  In  the 
entire  carcass  there  was  no  brain,  but  an  in- 
finitude of  liver  and  other  alimentary  depen- 
dencies. Of  what  is  known  in  political  ana- 
tomy as  u  bone  and  sinew,"  there  was  so 
little,  the  entire  creature  had  an  irregular 
consistence,  neither  soft  nor  hard,  like  a  sack 
filled  with  cats  and  puppies.  For  the  most 
part,  throughout  all  this  mass,  there  were 
nothing  but  hopes  of  office,  instead  of  or- 
ganic centres.  The  "  coolness  and  effrontery 
with  which  the  old  proprietors  of  the  party 
treated  the  particular  members  of  this  living 
mass  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  conceive. 
Men  who  have  no  principle  or  scruples,  do 
not  like  to  be  supposed  to  have  any.  It  is 
awkward  and  wastes  time.  Nothing  delights 
them  more  than  to  throw  down  the  heavy 
standard,  which  they  carry  with  labor  and 
disgust,  and  treat  kindly  and  merrily  with 
the  enemy.  The  " gentlemen"  who  ••jour- 
neyed from  distant  States,"  i.e.  nations!  "at 
the  cost  of  themselves  and  their  constitu- 
ents,"— and  of  the  nation,  if  their  candidate 
is  elected, — were  not  much  astonished  nor 
insulted,  when  they  found  they  had  been 
bid  for  and  disposed  of  before  their  arrival 
On  the  contrary,  they  ratified  the  bargain 
with  acclamation,  and  justly ;  for  if  not  for 
sale,  to  what  purpose  were  their  hoofed  and 
horned  imperturbabilities  driven  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic "  shambles  at  Baltimore  f '  Would 
they  not  have  been  for  ever  disgusted  with 
a  Convention  in  which  there  were  no  pur- 
chasers ? 

It  was  understood  by  the  buyers  that  no 
one  of  the  candidates  would  get  the  requi- 
site majority.  At  a  certain  point,  when  the 
Convention  seemed  ready  to  burst  in  igno- 
rance, the  deus  ex  machina,  or  humbug  in 
a  box,  was  let  out;  the  audience  rose  en- 
raptured, clapped  their  hands,  and  went 
home.  This  is  what  is  called  a  coup  de 
theatre,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  prepa- 
ration, especially  of  claqueurs  or  applauders, 
let  into  the  secret  of  what  is  coming,  in  order 
to  receive  it  as  if  with  a  sudden  enthusiasm. 
,•  The  nature  and  disposition  of  the  u  im- 
perturbable "  part  of  the  American  people,  is 
more  thoroughly  understood  and  used  by 
sly  old  demagogues  than  by  young  and 
"  fast "  ones.    Population,  in  all  countries, 
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even  in  democracies,  is  subject  to  degrees, 
as  well  of  intelligence,  as  of  activity  and 
virtuous  industry.  In  the  heart  of  the  Re- 
public, we  find  two  kinds  of  "  population  " 
who  take  no  interest  in  its  proper  welfare. 
The  first  of  these  treat  the  country  as  a  dis- 
honest fanner  a  hired  farm  :  they  reap  and 
rob  it,  and  give  nothing  in  return.  These 
are  men  of  European  inclinations,  infected 
either  with  Jacobinical  or  anstocratical  senti- 
ment, it  matters  not  which  in  choice  of  mis- 
chief*, despising  the  spirit  and  figure  of  the 
Republic,  as  libertines  despise  the  soul  and 
torm  of  virtue,  until  they  feel  its  power. 
Attacking  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the 
citizens,  in  whose  conduct  and  uprightness 
the  Republic  actually  exists,  they  meet  a 
kind  of  u  imperturbability  "  so  very  like  con- 
tempt, it  repels  them  on  the  instant.  Inge- 
moos  and  powerful  demagogues,  exercised 
from  youth  upward  in  eloquence,  diplomacy, 
intrigue,  and  all-powerful  manners,  try  in 
rain  their  boldest  ruses  and  their  most  pow- 
erful incitements,  upon  people  who  have  no 
impulse  nor  motive  to  any  species  of  public 
madness  or  folly.  These  men,  namely,  the 
farmers  who  improve  their  farms,  and  when 
they  have  doubled  the  yield  of  the  soil, 
intelligently  seek  and  create  new  and  near 
markets  for  it;  the  miners  who  raise  coal 
*nd  ores  from  the  earth,  ingeniously  and 
not  rudely  and  wastefully ;  the  artisans,  who, 
%hting  at  once  with  the  refractory  nature 
of  metals  and  the  dull  envy  of  their  igno- 
rant neighbors,  create  at  home  a  market  for 
the  fanner  and  for  themselves,  and  wrest  from 
the  tyrant  of  the  ocean  her  maritime  glory 
*nd  her  foreign  monopolies :  all  who  employ 
mind  to  overcome  stupidity  and  matter, 
who  make  the  minds  of  men  plastic,  versa- 
tile, and  liberal,  while  they  improve  their 
bodily  condition;  this  u class  of  population," 
the  citizens  proper,  nay,  the  creators  and 
trne  representatives  of  the  Republic,  have 
no  motive  for  public  madness  and  foJ/y. 
Ihey  prefer  a  life  of  industry  and  regular 
enterprise.  ,■■ 

Of  their  valor  in  war,  their  wonderful  in- 
telligence, activity  and  audacity,  (the  auda- 
city of  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  a  noble 
nature,)  the  world  has  abundant  and  terrible 
evidence.    The  military  glory  of  the  Repub- 
lic is  as  dear  to  them  as  her  industrial  virtue. 
Thry  know  in  some  degree  the  true  from  the 
LJse,  can  distinguish  the  honest  from  the  de- 
ngning  ]x>litician,  and  perceive  and  regret  the 


prostitution  of  generous  talent  and  youthful 
ardor  to  the  base  contrivance  of  old  and 
cunning  demagogues ;  the  ring  of  the  true 
metal  is  easily  distinguished  by  them  from 
the  dead  clank  of  the  base. 

Now  w,here  there  is  a  prompt  and  formid- 
able courage  and  intelligence  in  the  people, 
there  is  no  "  effrontery"  nor  vile  bargaining 
for  constituencies  among  their  leaders.  U 
is  only  the  "  Dutch  "  kind  of  "  imperturba- 
bles"  who  can  be  sold  with  effrontery ;  or 
in  the  faces  of  whose  "  delegates  "  it  is  pos- 
sible "to  laugh  and  tell  them  they  are 
already  disposed  of." 

"  Stiff-necked  and  dogged"  "  imperturba- 
bles"  may  be  sold,  like  stiff-necked  bulls, 
(<  and  ask  no  better  fate ;"  but  let  us  for  a 
moment  imagine  the  indignant  anger  of  a 
Delegation  of  free-souled  republicans,  on 
finding  a  candidate  of  no  mark  or  merit 
"sprung"  upon  them  by  Caleb  Claptrap 
and  his  scene  shifters. 

To  our  sorrow  we  know,  that  the  other 
kind  of  "  imperturbable^,"  who  come  down 
with  "  desperation"  once  in  four  or  eight 
years  to  u  right"  things,  is  large  in  number, 
and  approachable  by  no  argument    1'here 
is  but  one  kind  of  merit  wnich  they  appre- 
ciate, and  that  is  the  merit  of  force.    A 
Washington,  a  Jackson,  a  TayJor,  a  Scott, 
are  acceptable  to  these  men,  because  of  the 
fighting    quality.     This    they  easily  and 
readily  understand;    and  when  they  do 
"come  down"  in  fcvor  of  tM»  quality,  they 
become  irresistible  by  numbers.   The  Gene- 
ral who  has  seen  three  wars  and  conducted 
one ;  gained  ten  great  victories ;  who  has 
three  times,  ty  his  personal  weight,  prevent- 
ed war  between  nations ;  who  has  made  the 
tactics  oi  the  army  the  most  complete,  and 
its  effic^ncy  the  most  perfect  possible;  who, 
tho&£u  an  inflexible  conqueror,  makes  no 
war  upon  captives,  or  upon  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  who  regards  the  property  of  an  enemy 
not  found  in  arms  as  sacred,  together  with 
his  life;   the  General  whose  commanding 
qualities  of  person  and  character  enabled 
him  to  control  the  fiery  vigor  of  an  Ameri- 
can army,  and  bend  it  to  his  will,  for  the 
common  glory  of  the  whole  ;  such  a  candi- 
date will  "  bring  down  "  even  the  unreading 
"  imperturbables,"  whose  intelligence  is  not 
sufficient  to  save  them  from  selecting  pur- 
chasable  representatives,  or  from  sending 
delegations  to  the  Democratic  "  shambles " 
at  Baltimore. 
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iorn*d  4rltr  &  ^ccnLsLfji.  -who  *xar- 
<uk  Ae  bujac  zoafturij  if  a.1  mm*£:-r.i«>sw,T 
fcy  *  >ydrin£  fia*  5>r  T*ars.  wafL»  :h«ir  inaa- 
air*ri  Rail!*  eoa&rtahli*  5jftane*T  ~£ay:n>T 
and  «*&::£  tiutm""  brikij.  widi  a  profo  on 
47«rj  exehan^  and  wbx  on  a  iibiii^  be- 
wae  swpidocas,  and  *  desp^raiilj"  "set 
thinqp  right.*  by  goring  and  triaipEx^. 
are  of  a.  kind  not  deairabU  in  any  go*~rar 
nvnt,  much  fcaa  in  a  republic.  The  benign 
roftaeac*  of  reform,  education,  and  progress 
in  arts,  industry  and  wealth,  does  in  time 
convert  these  unfortunate  and  ignorant  ■*  im- 
pertarbaUea"  into  active  and  intelligent 
citfaenU,  «ma2eabie  in  any  market,  and  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  as  by  the  Romans  of 
the  Cocsicana,  that "  they  could  not  be  «*?</, 
not  even  fcr  slaves." 

A  word  on  "Young  America,"  and 
*  foreign  poKcy,"  and  we  have  done. 

Stnetly  interpreted,  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  to  have  no  foreign 
policy :  we  confide  in  the  /on*  and  the 
example,  and  not  in  the  cunning  of  our  . 

Sovernment    As  well  might  a  broad-shoul-  j 
««*!«  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  just 
man,  elaborately  slide  and  insinuate  himself 
among  a  crowd  of  impertinent  hustlers,  as 
the  mighty  Republic  attempt  cunning  and 
u  address"  m  the  diplomatic  circles  of  Paris  j 
and  London.    Let  the  weak  and  wicked  i 
thrive  by  cunning;  we  have  irresistible  force 
upon  our  side.    The  expansive  power  of  our 
population  has  loread  it  ov«r  two  thirds  of 
the  continent,  and  will  extend  it 

To  show  every  where  a  bold  and  resolute 
front ;  not  a  resolution  of  desperation  and 
blackguard  effrontery,  but  of  •  confidence 
Inspired  by  the  just  public  sentiment  0f  a 
great  nation,  whose  breath  of  life  is  r^p^t  for 
right  We  firmly  believe,  that  those  generous 
young  men  who  threw  away  their  lives  in 
Cuba,  had  they  known  the  disposition  of 
the  people  of  that  island,  would  have  de- 
spised the  enterprise  as  thoroughly  as  they 
at  first  admired  it  They  imagined  they 
were  imitating  the  glorious  example  of  La- 
fayette in  rescuing  a  people  who  were  ready 
to  lay  down  their  lives  for  liberty.  They 
learned  the  immortal  truth,  that  men  must 
be  worthy  of  political  freedom  before  it  is 
even  lawful  to  assist  them.  The  doctrine 
now  industriously  propagated  by  some,  that 
to  hasten  with  arms  and  money  to  the 
of  every  nation  that  lies  under  a  des- 
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and  the  Abolitiocists. 
If  w=»  are  to  rescue  ao,  say  they,  from 
alar-ay  and  oppression,  without  inquiring  is 
za  the  kind  of  men  whom  we  are  assisting, 
let  us  at  once  rsoaace  the  Constitution  of 
Union  and  fall  headlong  upon  the  Sooth! 
The  negro  m  near  as  hand;  amr  Gathers  e* 
sL&ved  him  :]kbi  man :  why  is  he  not 
also  a  ehixeu  of  the  United  States  ! 

Let  the  Sooth  look  to  it!  The  props- 
gan&5t3  demand  the  aid  and  influence  of 
±e  American  people,  for  mil  nations  who 
rebel  against  despotism.  *  Young  America" 
is  a  division  of  that  amorphous  monster 
called  the  Democratic  Party,  whose  strong- 
hold is  in  the  South. 

For  the  conquest  of  Cuba  and  Mexico, 
we  aver,  there  are  two  factions,  intensely  tod 
mortally  hostile  to  each  other,  within  the 
circle  of  party  tt  democracy.'9    These  two 
parties  are,  on  the  one  side,  the  propagand- 
ists, and  on  the  other,  Southern  "amex- 
ationists,"  of  the  Texas  school.    Both  ofa 
war,  but  from  motives  ethically  and  prac- 
tically opposed.  We  are  far  from  intending 
to  fix  the  stigma  of  propagandism,  or  what 
is  eventually  the    same    thing,   universal 
abolitionism,  upon  the  Senator  who  was 
supported  by  the  faction    to    which  we 
are  alluding  at  Baltimore,  and  who  was 
rejected    by  Southern    instinct      In  his 
speech  on  the  Kossuth  resolutions,  in  the 
Senate,  he  adopted  the  ground  taken  at 
that  time  by  ourselves,  a  ground  of  expects* 
Uon,  of  caution,  and  of  reserve.    We  held 
it  indiscreet  and  undignified  for  the  nation 
to  "  commit  itself"  though  never  so  warm 
and  ardent  in  the  love  of  liberty,  to  «*f 
European  movement    He  would  have  n* 
declare  our  sentiments  with  freedom  and 
dignity,  and  let  the  opinion  of  the  nation 
have  its  weight,  keeping  its  action  in  reserve 
for  the  true  crisis.    Notwithstanding  the 
moderation  and  justice  of  his  sentiments, 
Southern  instinct  saw  in  the  faction,  whose 
good  pleasure  it  was  to  point  him  out  as 
their  candidate,  symptoms  at  which  they 
justly  shuddered.  w  We  are  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Cuba,"  nodded  Young  America  to 
the  South,  witV  a  benevolent  smile,    tt  We 
are    for    Mexico    and    Central  America," 
44  Ah  I"  cried  the  South,  "  let  us  know  what 
else  you  are  for.    What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  your  fusillade  of  all  the  *  great  men1 
and  orators  of  Democracy ;  what  had  Mr. 
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ae  to  bo  garroted  in  his  easy  chair  ? 
lerely  that  young  men  may  have 

Why  is  the  atmosphere  of  Wash- 
lenounced  by  you  in  good  sounding 

as  an  air  pestilential  and  'mias- 
Because  at  Washington  the  pol- 
of  the  North  undergo  transfusion, 
five  Southern  blood  into  their  veins  ? 
the  secret  of  this  new  development 
jurnerisra,  this  sweeping  and  furious 
ition  of  every  politician  who  has 
>ffice,  or  made  himself  useful  to  the 
t '  versatility  of  sentiment'  ?  What 
you  for,  besides  the  annexation  of 
id  Mexico?  Let  us  hear."  "We 
giving  aid  and  encouragement  to 
*>ple  who  suffer  under  deprivation 
al  liberty,"  replies,  passim,  the  en- 
c  organ, 
you  include  the  negro?"  asks  the 

This  question  Young  America  an- 

in   May,  by   proving,  in  a  very 
3d  labored  essay,  that  it  is  at  least 

whether  a  negro  is  a  man  *  never 

to  reflect  that  an  intelligent  Ashan- 
it  use  the  same  arguments  to  prove 
Jelt,  a  Mogul,  or  a  Caucasian  was 
tan ;  and  nothing  gained  for  either 
>u  have  proved  it.* 
inical  propagandism,  as  far  as  it  is 
rowth  of  vulgar  ambition,  and  the 

thirst  of  power,  is  a  logical  deduc- 
ii  two  general  propositions,  as  fol- 

i. 

-.  Personal  and  political  liberty  is 
t  of  all  beings  who  have  immortal 

'.  All  human  beings  have  immortal 

usion.  Therefore,  personal  and  poli- 
rty  is  the  right  of  all  human  beings. 

ii. 

\  The  condition  of  our  own  rights 


whole  of  this  abundantly   tedious   and 

us  controversy,  as  to  whether  negroes  and 

i  are  of  the  same  specie**,  turns  upon  a 

Minding,  (as  usual.)     Neither  party  have 

to  define  what  they  mean  by  a  tpcrics. 

ittle  lull  or  pause  in  the  storm  of  argu- 

be:j   their  attention  to   the   following 

If  the  Almighty  saw  fit  to  endow  two, 

nore  species  of  human  animals  with  an 

s-oiii,  whether,  if  it  appears  he  has  done 

rorx  se  to  take  any  action  upon  it  ? 


and  freedom  is,  that  we  protect  the  same  in 
others. 

Minor.  Justice  is  not  affected  by  remote- 
ness, either  of  time  or  place. 

Conclusion.  We  are  bound  to  succor  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations,  and  confer  upon 
them  the  liberty  we  enjoy. 

If  you  grant  the  major,  you  grant  the 
conclusion.  The  logic  of  propagandism  is 
irrefragable,  and  its  passions  are  justified  by 
its  logic.  But  the  premise  of  both  its  syl- 
logisms is  false.  Murderers,  felons,  and 
savages,  and  many  other  kinds  of  human 
beings  whom  we  could  name,  are,  beyond 
all  question,  endowed  with  "  immortal  souls," 
whatever  meaning  is  attached  to  that  ex- 
pression; but  we  positively  aver,  they  are 
not  entitled  to  personal  and  civil  freedom. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  condition  of  our 
own  rights  and  freedom  is,  that  we  protect 
the  same  in  others.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
sometimes,  nay,  constantly,  their  condition, 
that  we  destroy  and  repress  the  same  in 
others.  There  are  many  members  of  society 
who  employ  themselves  whojly  in  the  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  others ;  and  it  is  proper  to  suppress 
them.  "  History  is  Philosophy  teaching  by 
example." .  The  portentous  example  of  the 
successive  revolutions  in  France  have  taught 
us,  what  philosophy  had  shown  men  long 
before,  that  the  result  of  an  extension  of  all 
the  rights  and  powers  of  a  full-grown  and 
educated  freeman  to  a  nation  two  thirds 
servile,  ignorant,  and  monarchic,  ends  in  the 
destruction  of  what  small  degree  of  liberty 
might  be  in  possession  of  the  better  class, 
and  the  establishment  upon  its  ruins  of  the 
most  frightful  of  all  despotisms.  God  has 
not  given  genius,  courage,  magnanimity, 
much  less  that "  stiff-necked  and  dogged " 
democratism,  (which  we  too  for  its  own 
sake  do  revere,)  to  all  his  creatures,  even 
those  who  have  immortal  souls,  however 
numerous  their  species.  The  number  of  "  the 
free"  in  all  ages  is  small,  compared  with 
those  to  whom  freedom  is  unknown.  The 
freemen  of  this  nation  are  a  privileged  aris- 
tocracy of  superior  men,  dauntless  in  war, 
brilliant  in  intellect,  the  sovereign  People; 
possessing  a  form  of  government  handed 
down  to  them  from  a  race  of  heroes ;  who, 
in  dignity  of  personal  aspect  and  intellectual 
attributes,  have  never  seen  their  equals 
among  men.  The  recognition  of  sovereignty, 
wrested  by  these  men  from  the  crown,  was 
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a  recognition  only  of  what  lay  already  in 
the  strong  hands,  clear  heads,  and  mascu- 
line character  of  the  Americans.  Men  are 
not  made  free  by  presenting  them  with  the 
freedom  of  the  country  in  a  charter.  The 
first  use  made  by  slaves  and  poltroons  of 
their  freedom,  is  to  impoverish,  hang,  and 
exile  the  virtuous,  the  witty,  and  the  brave, 
and  put  knaves  and  tyrants  to  govern  in 
their  stead ;  and  if  a  nation  of  slaves  have 
the  choice  of  rulers  given  to  them,  they  will 
as  ineviably  crush  out  the  last  spark  of 
liberty  etjoyed  by  the  more  intelligent  and 
superior  men  among  them,  as  that  wolves 
will  tear  in  pieces  a  few  defenseless  dogs. 

If  we  can  judge  by  what  we  read  in  daily 
news,  there  is  a  crushing  majority  of  slaves, 
poltroons,  and  monarchists,  not  only  in 
European  countries,  but  even  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  soil  from  which  the  freedom  of 
America  first  separated  itself.  The  Puritans 
and  Huguenots,  and  after  them  a  ceaseless 
tide  of  the  freedom  of  the  old  world,  have 
raised  upon  this  continent  a  mighty  nation 
of  the  free.  They  endeavor  to  leave  cor- 
ruption, cowardice,  priest- domination,  and 
despotism  behind  them.  Every  brave  and 
talented  exile  who  flies  from  imperial  pro- 
scription in  Europe,  darkens  the  old  world 
by  his  flight,  and  heightens  the  growing 
brilliancy  of  the  new. 

Should  a  new  order  of  men  arise  in  Eu- 
rope, numerous  and  powerful  enough  to 
secure  liberty  for  themselves,  and  able  to 
maintain  a  popular  war  for  just  principles 
and  rights,  such  a  movement  might  com- 
mand the  effective  cooperation  of  the 
United  States.  The  American  Democrat 
(we  use  the  name  in  its  true  and  not  its 
partisan  sense)  will  not  spill  his  blood  or 
his  treasure,  until  he  knows  they  will  not  be 
wasted  in  the  cause  of  traitors  and  poltroons. 


Had  the  last  French  Revolution  been  ef- 
fected by  American  intervention,  how  bitter 
now  would  have  been  our  shame,  and  our 
hostility  !  The  deluge  of  armed  coloniza- 
tion is  rolling  and  spreading  over  all  the 
islands,  and  the  continent;  to  protect  and 
guide  it  in  legitimate,  humane,  and  profit- 
able channels,  that  is,  at  present*  the  emi- 
nent and  difficult  task  of  administration 
The  Whigs  of  the  Union,  ready  as  they 
may  be  for  any  enterprise  or  war  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  honor  and  solid 
prosperity  of  the  country,  will  oppose  opin- 
ions and  enterprises  which  have  no  sonde* 
reasons  than  those  offered  by  the  propagan- 
da of  universal  abolition.  They  will  place 
at  the  head  of  government  an  admin- 
istration, prompt  and  powerful  in  war,  and 
progressive  and  national  in  peace.  The  at- 
tention of  that  administration  will  be  largely 
occupied  by  the  affairs  of  Mexico  and  the 
Isthmus.  The  defense  of  the  great  routes 
of  travel,  Tehu  an  tepee,  Chagres,  Nicaragua, 
and  others  in  projection  ;  the  pacification  of 
the  southern  frontier,  converted  into  a  de- 
sert by  the  ravages  of  Indians  and  Mexi- 
cans; the  peaceful  or  forcible  removal  of 
all  unlawful  obstacles  to  our  commerce, 
raised  by  the  impertinence  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments; the  re\isal  of  our  consular  and 
diplomatic  corps,  in  the  ports  of  the  conti- 
nent and  islands ;  these  objects  will  lay  a 
sufficient  responsibility  to  try  the  strength 
and  courage  of  the  best  administration ;  and, 
if  it  keeps  the  promise  of  the  past,  will 
make  it  loved  by  the  people,  and  respected 
by  all  nations.  The  Whig  Administration 
will  not  go  into  office  a  political  engine,  to 
vitiate  and  crush  the  legislation  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  as  the  executor  of  laws,  and  the 
defender  of  the  Constitution  and  its  com- 
promises. 
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At  present  England,  the  real  centre  of  Euro- 
pean political  life,  is  placed  in  the  singular  and 
anomalous  position  of  being  in  the  hands  of  a  min- 
istry which  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of 
either  the  country  or  the  crown.  Called  into  be- 
ing during  a  necessitous  and  eventful  crisis,  and 
composed  of  a  heterogeneous  and  incongruous  mass, 
the  Derby  administration  has  yet  done  things 
which  the  subtlety  of  Peel  would  have  failed  to 
accomplish,  and  before  whose  difficulties  Lord 
John  Russell  would  have  quailed.  A  despotic 
and  injurious  Militia  Bill  has  been  forced  through 
the  House  by  a  ministerial  coup  do  main  ;  a  pro- 
clamation against  Catholic  observances  the  next 
day  startles  the  nation  from  the  pages  of  the  Ga- 
sefte,  and  the  English  people  are  at  length  awak- 
ened from  the  profound  political  apathy  in  which 
they  had  been  immersed  for  the  last  five  months. 

The  passing  of  the  Militia  Bill  appears  to  have 
excited  considerable  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
English  press.  The  bill  institutes  the  ballot  for 
soldiery  precisely  similar  to  the  French  conscrip- 
tion, but  the  Government  has  yielded  a  promise 
that  the  bounty  and  voluntary  enlistment  system 
will  be  first  tried,  and  ballot  only  resorted  to  in 
case  of  actual  necessity.  The  ballot,  however, 
hangs  over  their  heads,  and  can  be  brought  into 
execution  at  a  moment's  notice.  One  of  the  great 
objections  to  a  secret  system,  such  as  conscriptive' 
ballot,  is,  that  it  may  at  any  time  be  turned  into 
a  terrible  engine  of  despotic  power.  An  English 
yeoman  has  rendered  nimself  in  some  way  ob- 
noxious to  the  aristocratic  county  authorities. 
8traightway  he  receives  an  intimation  that  he  has 
been  drawn  for  the  militia,  and  he  has  to  don 
his  sword  and  belt,  and  betake  himself  whereso- 
ever the  "gods  command"  Who  can  tell  that  the 
ballot,  at  which  he  was  not  present,  was  conducted 
Burly  I  Who  can  say  that  the  lot  was  not  placed 
upon  him  because  he  was  considered  a  dangerous 
member  of  society,  who  wanted  the  wholesome 
restrictions  of  military  law  f  We  do  not  say  that 
such  wUl  be  the  result,  but  we  say  that  such  may 
be  the  effect  of  a  ballot  for  militia.  How  much 
better  would  it  be  if  a  law  similar  to  that  of  this 
country  and  Prussia  was  brought  into  operation, 
compelling  every  man  of  a  certain  age  and  phy- 
sical condition  to  serve  in  the  national  forces.  All 
invidious  distinctions  would  be  abolished;  the 
name  of  M  ballot,"  so  hateful  to  the  ear  of  a  free- 
man, synonymous  as  it  is  with  unfairness  and  op- 
pression, would  not  offend  his  prejudices;  and 
where  all  were  bound  by  the  same  laws,  all 
would  obey  with  the  some  alacrity.  However 
'.-is  may  be,  the  effect  upon  the  Euglish  people  is 
pretty  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  press.  Con- 
sternation reigns  in  quiet  households,  and  every 


fat,  unreflecting  grocer  in  Cheapside  is  haunted  by 
the  nightmare  of  being  *  drawn  for  the  militia." 
The  Government  has  stated  that  the  law  will  not 
come  into  operation  before  1853 ;  but  even  at  this 
distance  there  is  a  certain  class  of  people  in 
England  that  it  will  terrify.  Now  that  the  emi- 
gration to  Australia  and  California  has  set  in  with 
such  a  determined  flow,  we  think  it  wns  bad  poli- 

2  to  add  any  inducement  to  the  people  to  quit 
e  country.  The  laborer,  wavering  between  the 
dubious  comforts  obtainable  upon  eight  shillings 
(sterling)  a  week  and  the  rich  harvests  promised 
by  the  gold  fields  of  the  two  continents,  will  very 
probably  be  decided  in  his  emigration  scheme  by 
the  passing  of  a  bill  which,  however  harmlessly 
it  may  work,  will,  through  the  agency  of  the 

Kress  and  the  peace  demagogues,  be  presented  to 
is  imagination  clothed  in  all  the  terrors  of  des- 
potism. 

The  recent  royal  proclamation  against  the  Ro- 
mp n  Catholic  processions,  which  will  be  found 
further  on,  has  created  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
in  all  the  circles  of  English  society.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  evil  it  is  levelled  against  re- 
quired prompt  suppression.  The  ruling  principle 
of  the  Romau  Church  appears  always  to  have  been 
44  encroachment  ;w  in  other  words,  give  them  an 
inch  and  they  take  an  elL  They  were  proceeding 
to  carry  out  this  axiom  after  their  own  fashion  in 
London,  by  parading  about  the  streets  in  canoni- 
cal costume;  forming  processions  of  a  religious 
character  at  the  very  gates  of  Protestant  churches, 
and  exhibiting  before  the  eyes  of  the  populace  all 
those  mystical  emblems  of  their  faith  by  which 
they  strive  to  appeal  to  the  mind  by  captivating 
and  exciting  the  senses.  This  presumption  natu- 
rally excited  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and 
accordingly  the  result  is  a  proclamation  forbidding 
any  further  such  exhibitions,  under  the  usual  pen- 
alties attending  the  violation  of  existing  laws. 
But,  though  we  cannot  avoid  approving  of  the 
spirit  of  the  proclamation,  we  doubt  if  it  is  judi- 
cious when  we  take  into  account  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  sect  against  which  it  is  intended  to 
operate. 

The  English  press  has  been  thrown  into  a  state 
of  intense  excitement  by  a  very  imprudent  threat 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  that  he  would  expel  their 
reporters  from  the  country  if  they  meddled  with 
State  secrets.  This  was  no  doubt  occasioned  by 
the  late  disclosure  of  the  Timet  relative  to  the 
great  Northern  alliance.  However  this  may  be, 
the  policy  which  dictated  the  movement  is  very 
questionable.  Until  now  the  French  President 
was  absolutely  rising  in  the  English  market ;  the 
London  papers  were  gradually  merging  their 
hatred  or  his  despotic  policy  into  an  unfeigned 
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admiration  of  bis  reckless  bat  calculating  genius; 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  professedly  re- 
publican organs,  their  strictures  upon  his  conduct 
dwindled  down  to  a  very  faint  murmur.  But  lo  1 
the  instant  this  threat  is  promulgated,  newspaper 
opinion  is  suddenly  reversed,  and  Louis  is  once 
mure  the  hate  Jul  tyrant,  the  unscrupulous  mis- 
creant he  was  four  months  ago.  We  are  of  opin- 
ion tliat  the  classical  fable  of  Janus  was  nothing 
more  than  an  anticipatory  allegory,  and  meant 
the  editor  of  the  London  limes. 

Just  at  present  not  alone  France,  but  Europe,  is 
tranquil ;  but  it  is  the  tranquillity  which  precedes 
the  thunder-storm,  which  sooner  or  later  must 
burst  over  the  old  continents.  The  allied  despots 
of  the  North  are  awaiting  with  forced  calmness  the 
moment  when,  according  to  their  code  of  poli- 
tics, aggression  shall  become  justifiable,  and  tbey 
can  descend  behind  a  mask  of  old  and  useless 

Srinciples  upon  the  threatening  majesty  of  France, 
fever  before,  probably,  have  thn  two  antagonis- 
tic principles  of  the  social  world  met  so  closely 
as  in  the  person  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  embodies 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  essence  of  despotic 
and  republican  power.  He  places  one  foot  on 
the  pedestal  of  M  divine  right,"  and  the  other  upon 
that  of  universal  suffrage,  and  io  supported  equally 
by  both.  In  him  we  have  discovered  for  the  first 
time,  that  countries  exist  where  Republicanism 
may  be  despotic,  and  where  Despotism  becomes 
the  ruling  spirit  of  a  republic.  In  effect,  Louis 
Napoleon  is  quite  as  absolute  a  despot  as  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia.  He  was  elected  by  universal 
suffrage ,  he  stands  upon  universal  suffrage ;  and 
yet  he  has  twisted  the  chains  of  office  into  fetters 
for  his  people,  and  changed  the  rod  of  the  repub- 
lican ruler  into  the  sword  of  the  military  despot 
Nevertheless,  the  Northern  tyrant  looks  on  him 
with  distrust.  He  is  only  in  part  his  brother.  The 
taint  of  the  Republic  is  in  his  blood.  He  is  the 
offspring  of  an  epoch  when  kings  were  plucked 
from  their  thrones,  and  the  principles  ot  divine 
right  rotted  in  the  dust  In  a  word,  he  is  too 
much  of  a  despot  for  the  French  Republic,  and  he 
is  too  much  of  a  republican  to  suit  the  Russian 
despot 


England, — The  proceedings  in  this  country 
have  lately  been  of  a  comparatively  unimportant 
character.  Parliament  has  dragged  on  through  its 
usual  weary  routine  of  home  and  foreign  business, 
presenting  to  the  general  reader  scarce  a  single 
item  of  interest  The  proclamation  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  which  appeared  in  the  London 
Gazette,  and  which  we  subjoin,  created  some  ex- 
citement; but  its  more  immediate  effects  will,  we 
think,  bo  observable  in  Ireland,  and  it  will  proba- 
bly have  the  most  prejudicial  effects  on  the  Prot- 
estant candidates  who  are  now  canvassing  the 
electors  of  that  country  : 

BY  THE  QUEEN — A  PROCLAMATION. 

VicToaiA  R. — Whereas  by  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majesty  King  George  IV,  for  the  relief  of  his 
Majesty  s  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  it  is  enacted 


that  no  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  any  of  the  religious  orders,  communities,  or 
societies  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  bound  by  monas- 
tic or  religious  vows,  should  exercise  any  of  the 
rites  or  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, or  wear  .the  habits  of  his  order,  save  within 
the  usual  places  of  worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  or  in  private  houses;  and  whereas  it  his 
been  represented  to  us  that  Roman  Catholic,  eccle- 
siastics, wearing  the  habits  of  their  order*,  have 
exercised  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  highways  and  places  of  public 
resort,  with  many  persons  in  ceremonial  dresses, 
bearing  banners  and  objects,  or  symbols,  of  their 
worship  in  procession,  to  the  great  scandal  aid 
annoyance  of  large  numbers  of  our  people,  and  to 
the  manifest  danger  of  the  public  peace;  and 
whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  such 
violation  of  the  law  has  been  committed  nesr 
places  of  public  worship  during  the  time  of  divine 
service,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disturb  the 
congregations  assembled  therein ;  we  have,  there* 
fore,  thought  it  our  bonnden  duty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council,  to  issue  this  oar 
royal  proclamation,  solemnly  warning  all  those 
whom  it  may  concern  that,  whilst  we  are  resolved 
to  protect  our  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  the  un- 
disturbed enjoyment  of  their  legal  rights  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  we  are  determined  to  prevent  and 
repress  the  commission  of  all  such  offenses  te 
aforesaid,  whereby  the  offenders  may  draw  upon 
themselves  the  punishments  attending  the  viola- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  the  peace  and  security  of 
our  dominions  may  be  endangered. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  this 
fifteenth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  our  reign.    Goo  save  the  Qu; 


The  Metropolitan  Interments  Bill  has  been  act- 
ively taken  up  again  in  the  lower  House.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  gauge  the  burial-grounds 
of  London  by  the  isolated  and  comparatively  in- 
significant intra-mural  cemeteries  in  this  country, 
can  form  but  a  very  limited  estimate  of  the  terri- 
ble pitch  to  which  the  evil  has  risen  in  the  Eng- 
lish capital.  As  there  is  a  regular  money  traffic 
in  the  graves  of  London,  and  as  every  church-yard 
yields  a  certain  annual  income  to  church  officials, 
every  inch  of  ground  becomes  valuable,  and  ia 
economized  at  the  expense  of  health,  decency,  and 
humanity.  In  some  overcrowded  church-yarda 
the  layers  of  coffins  are  crushed  into  a  smaller 
compass  by  a  machine  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  some  incoming  corpse;  and  in 
some  places,  where  even  this  barbarous  economy 
is  not  pursued,  bursting  coffins  disclosing  then: 
loathsome  contents  may  be  anen  protruding 
through  the  inch  and  a  half  of  soil,  which  ia  all 
the  sexton  thinks  necessary  to  preserve  the  sacred 
privacy  of  the  dead  When  putrefying  sepulchres 
like  these  are  hemmed  round  on  every  aide  by 
thick  ranks  of  houses  not  over  clean  in  themselves, 
and  when  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  place  circu- 
lates its  deadly  poison  through  every  neighboring 
lane  and  alley,  who  can  wonder  at  the  wretched 
inhabitants  falling  by  thousands  beneath  the  akk- 
|ening  miasma!    It  should  be  a  lesson  to  us,  that 
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xvhen  oar  great  cities  spread  into  the  gigantic  sur- 
face which  London  embraces,  that  we  do  not  also 
imitate  that  capital  in  this  wholesale  system  of 
popular  assassination. 

Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor's  conduct  lately  became 
so  unprecedented  and  annoying,  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  to  give  him  in 
charge  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  He  was  re- 
leased from  his  captivity  at  the  request  of  his 
sister,  who  is  about  to  place  him  in  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

The  English  Ambassador  has,  we  understand, 
applied  to  Louis  Napoleon  for  an  explanation  of 
the  threatened  expulsion  of  the  English  press 
from  Paris.    The  result  has  not  yet  reached  us. 

We  learn  from  the  Morning  Herald  that  the 
"English  Government  have  taken  measures  to  pre- 
vent any  "American  adventurers"  from  attempting 
any  aggressive  measures  against  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. We  confess  we  do  not  exactly  see  what  our 
adventurers  would  want  with  the  English  colonial 
possessions.  They  have  a  large  field  for  their 
operations  among  the  placers  of  California,  where 
a  spirit  of  adventure  leads  to  much  more  substan- 
tial results  than  it  ever  would  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Late  accounts  have  brought  intelligence  that 
the  libel  suit  brought  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Achilli  against  Newman  has  terminated  in  favor 
of  the  former.  On  Monday,  21st  of  June,  the 
new  Cunard  steamer,  "  the  Arabia,"  was  launched 
at  Greenock.  She  is  2,402  tons  burden,  with  en- 
gines of  the  side  lever  class,  of  850  horse  power, 
but  working  up  to  1,000. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  1st  of  July, 
and  writs  issued  for  a  new  election,  returnable 
August  20th. 

FaAKC*.— The  Baron  de  Heckeren  has  returned  to 
Paris  from  his  unsuccessful  mission  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.    He  was  coldly  received,  as  much  from 
personal  objections  on  the  Emperor's  side  as  un- 
willingness to  entertain  his  proposals.    De  Heck- 
eren was  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Russian  Im- 
perial Guard;  and  was  not  only  dismissed  the 
service,  but  forced  to  leave  Russia,  in  consequence 
of  having  killed  the  poet  Poushkin  in  a  duel, 
after  having  wounded  him  in  the  most  sensitive 
portion  of  his  domestic  happiness.    This  was  not 
the  very  best  ambassador  in  the  world  to  choose, 
and  the  reception  he  met  with  showed  that  the 
Emperor  remembered  every  thing  but  too  well. 
During  the  interview  they  spoke  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  The  Emperor  spoke  of  him  twice 
as  Monnieur  Louis  Napoleon,  and  only  once  called 
iiira  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.    The  Emperor  de- 
clared that  he  acknowledged  the  services  rendered 
to  society  by  the  President,  and  added  that  the 
covereigns  of  Europe  would  assist  him  in  sup 
pressing  and  destroying  revolutionary  ideas  and 
parties.    He  twice  said,  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
densation, MTis  my  part,  I  am  a  legitimist,  and 
iny  family  has  pretensions  to  legitimacy.1*    The 
last  words  of  the  Emperor  were,  u  Que  U  Presi- 
dent ne  fosse  pas  de  sotiises :  mai$  il  a  trop  de 
ion  ten*  ;  il  nefera  pas  de  sotiises!* 

11  de  Heckeren,  having  touched  on  the  visit  of 


the  Grand  Dukes  to  Austria  and  Italy,  made  al- 
lusion to  the  happiness  it  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  if  they  would  also  visit 
France;  to  which  the  Emperor  replied  that  he 
should  have  liked  them  to  see  France,  hut  that, 
in  the  circumstances,  the  thing  was  impossible. 
It  is  said  that  M.  de  Heckeren  took  occasion  to 

five  both  to  the  Austrian  ministry  and  to  the 
Impcror  of  Russia  formal  assurance  that  Louis 
Napoleon  was  determined  not  to  favor  any  at- 
tempt tp  establish  either  Italian  or  Polish  nation- 
ality. 

Late  advices  mention  that  the  Corps  Isyisfafif 
have  shown  symptoms  of  restiveness  against  the 
dictation  of  the  President.  On  Tuesday,  the  As- 
sembly had  the  Budget  under  discussion,  and  re- 
I  fused  their  assent  to  some  of  the  item?.  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  was  watching  the  proceedings  from 
a  private  box.  thereupon  sent  a  note  to  the  Presi- 
dent, stating  that  the  Assembly  were  overstepping 
their  powers  in  refusing  their  assent  to  amend- 
ments sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  State.  The 
meeting  broke  up  in  confusion. 

Upon  reassembling  next  day,  the  Budget  was 
again  discussed,  and  the  Assembly  acted  so  for 
independently  as  to  throw  overboard  the  grant  of 
1,745,000  francs  for  the  dotation  of  the  Senators. 
The  difficulty  caused  a  temporary  fall  in  the 
Funds. 

The  trade  of  the  Republic  is  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition.  The  principal  feature  remarked 
try  strangers  in  the  aspect  of  Pari*,  is  the  con 
siderable  number  of  new  houses  which  are  on  all 
sides  in  course  of  construction.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  building  trade  has  seldom  been  more 
prosperous  than  at  present,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  there  is  rather  a  deficiency  than  a  redun- 
dancy of  operatives. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  capital  are  not  alto- 
gether so  well  satisfied.  They  begin  to  complain 
that  their  season  has  terminated  earlier  than  u*ual, 
and  that  their  orders  for  exportation  have  been 
fewer  than  during  previous  years.  The  manufac- 
turers of  what  are  termed  objets  de  luxe  are  the 
loudest  in  uttering  these  complaints.  The  dealers 
in  fancy  articles  are  largely  indebted  for  their 
present  prosperity  to  the  crowds  of  strangers  who 
flocked  to  Paris  to  witness  the  u  feast  of  eagles." 
The  cabinet  makers  in  the  Faubourg  ;St.  Antoine 
have  received  large  orders  from  Hayti  within  the 
last  few  days.  The  Emperor  Soulouque  has  com- 
manded that  his  palace  shall  be  newly  furnifhed, 
and  he  has  further  granted  permission  to  import 
into  Hayti  certain  articles  of  luxury  free  of  duty. 
The  Paris  manufacturers  are  preparing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  permission.  The  partisans  of  "  pro- 
tection** are  exerting  themselves  to  obtain  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  customs  tariff.  The  agricultural 
committee  of  Lille,  for  example,  has  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  other  committees  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  to  petition  the  government  to  impose 
an  additional  duty  of  1  If.  the  100  kilogrammes  on 
foreign  flax-thread  imported  into  France.  The  pre- 
text is,  that  the  importation  of  foreign  flax-thread 
is  injurious  to  the  agricultural  interest  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  North.  The  manufacturers,  on  the 
other  hand,  admit  that  such  a  measure  would  be 
fatal  to  the  French  linen  manufacture.    The  ac- 
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counts  received  from  the  manufacturing  districts 
continue  favorable.  Both  cotton  and  wool  are  in 
demand,  at  advanced  prices,'  in  Havre.  The 
manufacturers  of  Rouen,  Mulhouse,  Roubaix,  and 
El  beau  f  have  disposed  of  nearly  all  their  stock, 
and  are  now  in  the  market  to  purchase  the  raw 
material.  We  have  to  notice  a  considerable  rise  in 
copper.  This  is  attributed  to  the  miners  in  South 
America  having  abandoned  the  copper  mines  to 
flock  to  California  to  seek  for  gold. 


Australia. — The  extraordinary  and  rapid  ex- 
traction of  gold  still  continues  unabated.  The 
London  Times  gives  the  following  accouut  of  the 
quantity  of  precious  metal  exported : 

"The  advices  from  Sydney  by  the  VtmierOy 
with  the  announcement  that  (including  £55,000 
which  she  has  herself  brought)  a  total  of  £303,- 
000  of  gold  was  exported  from  that  port  alone  on 
the  7th  and  10th  of  March,  have  produced  a 
strong  impression,  the  actual  evidence  afforded 
by  such  shipments  being  far  more  powerful  than 
any  written  details.  Whether  other  sums  had 
been  dispatched  during  the  preceding  fortnight, 
either  from  Sydney  or  Port  Philip,  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  it  is  mo*t  probable  that  such  was  the 
case.  Subjoined  is  an  extract  of  a  commercial 
letter  regarding  the  price  of  gold  dust  and  the 
rate  of  exchange : 

"'  Gold  dust  is  64&,  and  very  little  inclination  is 
shown  to  purchase,  except  by  the  banks,  and  this 
will  be  the  case  while  they  refuse  to  buy  bills 
drawn  against  shipments  above  40s.  per  ounce. 
Affairs  are  likely  to  remain  unsettled  until  we  re- 
ceive from  England  100,000  sovereigns,  on  ac- 
count of  the  iucrease  in  our  deposits  and  note 
circulation  having  made  the  liabilities  of  all  the 
banks  greater  than  the  quantity  of  specie  in  the 
country  justifies.  Specie  would  purchase  bank- 
bills  at  6  J-  per  cent,  discount,  and  no  doubt  would 
pay  a  large  capitalist  to  ship  here  for  the  purpose 
of  availing  himself  of  the  exchange  while  our  ex- 
ports so  far  exceed  our  imports.  The  Black  wall 
and  other  vessels  about  sailing  will  convey  to 
London  £800,000  worth  of  gold  dust,  making  a 
shipment  of  this  article  to  the  amount  of  £1,200,- 
000,  and  a  similar  sum  from  Victoria.' 

''From  South  Australia  the  advices  mention 
that  Sir  Henry  Young,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Adelaide,  had  convened 
the  Legislative  Council  for  the  purpose  of  making 
bullion  a  legal  tender  at  £3  1  Is  per  ounce,  and  a 
law  to  that  effect  had  been  adopted,  which  was  to 
remain  in  force  for  twelve  months.  The  Adelaide 
people  seem  to  promise  themselves  great  advan- 
tage from  the  measure,  and  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  it  must  be  an  unjustifiable  step  as  regards 
all  existing  contracts,  while  with  respect  to  future 
transactions  it  can  have  no  possible  effect,  since  if 
parties  are  compelled  to  receive  uncoined  gold  at 
£8  lis.  per  ounce,  when  in  other  colonies,  as  com- 
pared with  coin,  it  is  only  worth  a  smaller  sum, 
they  will  simply  put  the  difference  on  to  the 
prices  at  which  thjey  may  dispose  of  their  commo- 
dities.   If  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  limited 

*"  request  to  the  establishment  of  an  Assay- 
leaving  the  assayed  gold  to  find  its  own 


value,  the  proposal  would  have  been  a  perfect!, 
correct  one.  The  opening  of  a  Mint,  however, 
would  be  the  only  complete  measure." 


India. — The  English  troops  are  still  engaged  ii 
absurd  war  upon  the  Burmese,  from  which 
result  loss  of  life,  loss  of  money,  and  loss  of  repu— 
tation.    The  rainy  season  has  set  in,  and  the  sol — 
diery  are  dying  rapidly  of  cholera.    They  havt^ 
also  discovered  that  the  Burmese  are  no  mean  an- 
tagonists, and  it  will  surprise  us  much  if,  before 
the  war  is  over,  the  English  do  not  discover,  to 
their  cost,  that  it  were  wiser  to  keep  their  love  of 
Indian  conquest  a  little  more  within  bounds.     The 
very  vain  and  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  last  Bar- 
man war  ought  to  have  taught  them  better. 

It  is  said  that  the  Governor-General  has 
claimed  from  the  Burmese  monarch  the  sum  of 
£250  000  sterling  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  up 
to  the  81st  of  March,  with  a  notification  that  be 
will  be  charged  £10,000  sterling  per  day  until  he 
accepts  the  terms  dictated  by  the  British.  The 
present  strength  of  the  expedition  is  6,000  regular 
land  forces  of  all  arms,  15  armed  steamships,  4  or 
5  transports,  a  line  of-battle  ship,  a  44  gun  frigate, 
and  a  brig  of  war.  More  extensive  operations  will 
probably  be  undertaken  after  the  rainy  season. 

Italy. — The  Papal  Government  is  very  uneasy 
at  the  intelligence  of  frequent  conferences  between 
Louis  Napoleon  and  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Italian  Liberal  Party. 

The  fate  of  Murray,  the  Englishman  under  sen 
tence  of  death  at  Ancona,  is  still  undecided.  The 
British  Consul's  application  to  see  him  in  prison 
was  refused. 

A  Swiss  journal  states  that  the  Pope  has  con- 
tracted with  a  Mr.  Kalberwartton  to  recruit  a 
Papal  army  of  6.000  picked  men,  mostly  Swiss. 

M.  Thiers,  albeit  under  the  ban  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, the  Pope's  dear  son  and  ally,  bad  obtained 
an  audience  of  his  Holiness,  previous  to  leaving 
Rome  for  Naples.  This  audience  was  the  more 
flattering,  as  it  took  place  at  the  express  desire  of 
the  Pope  himself— M.  Thiers,  from  motives  of  del- 
icacy, in  his  present  political  situation,  having 
abstained  from  requesting  it  on  his  arrival  He 
was,  of  course,  delighted  with  the  affability  of  Pio 
Nono,  with  whom  he  conversed  for  some  time  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  with  which 
M.  Thiers  has  been  much  occupied  during  his  stay 
here.  If  report  speaks  truly,  the  statesman  took 
an  opportunity  of  lauding  moderate  political  mea- 
sures, when  his  Holiness  observed  that  such  had 
invariably  been  his  principles,  and  were  so  still ; 
affording  by  his  reply  another  proof  of  what  has  so 
often  been  put  forward — i.  &,  that  he  has  very  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  present  actions  of  the  Papal 
Government  __ 

Prussia. — The  Zollverein  meeting,  at  which 
Prussia  was  to  declare  its  determination  on  the 
present  crisis  of  the  Union,  has  taken  place.  The 
Prussian  Commission  replied  definitely  to  the 
Darmstadt  Coalition : 

1st.  That  Prussia  rejected  altogether  a  Customs 
Union  with  Austria. 
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2d.  That  Prussia  will  not  enter  into  the  discus- 
■oo  of  commercial  question*  with  Austria.  The 
zeatiee  for  the  renewal  of  the  Zollverein  shall  be 
sompleted. 

Prussia  demands  an  immediate  and  uncondition- 
il  answer  from  all  the  States  of  the  Zollverein, 
whether  or  not  they  agree  to  the  proposition,  in 
arder  that  Prussia  may  immediately  establish 
Bottom  Houses  on  the  frontiers  of  such  as  dissent. 

The  friendly  relations,  on  other  topics,  with 
Prussia  and  Austria,  will  not,  however,  be  dis- 
turbed. 


Oats  or  Goon  Hope — Sir  Harry  Smith  has  re- 
turned to  England,  and  General  Catlicart  has 
assumed  his  position  as  Governor  General 

The  London  7\mu  gives  the  subjoined  sum- 
mary of  the  news : 

"The  only  military  movement  since  our  last  ad- 
vices, is  one  by  Colonel  Alichel,  on  the  17th  of 
April,  near  Fort  Cox,  when  a  subdivision  of  the 
Light  Company  of  the  6th  Regiment  killed  eight 
Oaffirea  with  the  bayonet;  and  a  company  of 
Bifise  in  ambush  drove  a  body  headlong  down 
tome  dims  killing  twenty,  and  wounding  a  great 
nomber. 

-  The  last  dates  from  King  William's  Town  are 
to  the  27th  of  April.  General  Oathcart  had  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  a  severe  fall,  and  was 
to  proceed,  on  the  27th,  to  Fort  Beaufort,  prepar- 
atory to  an  attack,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  on 
Friday,  the  80th  of  April,  upon  the  Waterkloof, 
where  Maeomo  had  again  removed  with  a  large 
party  of  Oaffres  from  tie  Amatolas,  and  had  been 
joined  by  a  great  many  rebel  Hottentots.  It  was 
understood  that  the  General  would  direct  this 
movement  in  persoa 

"  General  Cathcart's  determination  to  hang  the 
councillors  of  Seyolo  and  Stock,  who  have  been 
captured  while  endeavoring  to  excite  Pato  and 
other  friendly  Caffres  to  join  the  enemy,  has  in- 
spired great  confidence,  and  the  erection  of  the 
gallows  at  King  William's  Town,  for  that  purpose, 
has  struck  much  terror  into  the  Caffres.  The 
Generals  policy  of  destroying  the  enemy's  cattle 
is  most  important,  as  is  also  his  refusal  to  have 
personal  communications  with  any  of  the  chiefs 
among  the  Caffres.  His  energy  and  decision  of 
character  are  much  admired,  ana  a  prospect  seems 
aow  open  of  really  subduing  and  punishing  the 
Oafirea,  so  as  to  produce  a  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial peace  in  the  course  of  three   or  four 


Hanover. — The  Hanoverian  Chambers  were  ad- 
journed on  28th  May  to  4th  June.  The  Diet 
of  Oldenburg  have  decided  to  accede  on  certaiu 
conditions  to  the  treaty  of  September  between 
Hanover  and  Prussia.  It  is  stated  in  a  Berlin 
Journal  that  the  recent  settlement  between  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  the  Duke  of  Augustenberg 
will  be  repudiated  by  the  Germanic  Diet 

The  Waer  Gazette  states  that  numerous  arrests 
took  place  on  the  24th  at  Bremen,  in  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  the  statutes  and  rules  of  an 
association  called  the  League  of  Death,  together 


|  with  poniards,  pistols,  and  other  weapons.    The 
prisoners  had  been  taken  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  N 
and  great  excitement  prevailed  in  the  city. 


CONGRESSIONAL   SUMMARY. 

That  body  of  men  whom  we  have  sent  to 
represent  us  in  the  national  council,  to  deliberate 
over  the  best  methods  of  supplying  our  national 
wants,  and  of  advancing  us  in  national  prosperity, 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  object  of  their  as- 
sembling at  Washington.  The  amount  of  work 
which  they  have  accomplislied  during  the  session 
of  1852,  eight  months  in  duration,  and  not  yet 
finished,  is  fearfully  disproportionate  to  the  tune 
that  has  been  consumed  in  doing  it  Scarcely  one 
measure  of  importance  has  been  consummated, 
scarcely  one  evil  repressed,  scarcely  one  new 
political  idea  evolved.  Nor  for  this  unprofitable 
delay  and  lack  of  effort  is  there  any  excuse.  The 
Democratic  party  have  a  large  majority  in  both 
houses.  The  field  of  Congressional  debate,  lately 
cleared  of  great  obstacles,  presents  no  difficulties 
to  legislation  in  comparison  with  the  difficulties  of 
former  years.  And  yet,  with  a  full  docket,  with 
easy  majorities,  and  with  an  anxious  constituency, 
Congress  has  so  far  done  nothing,  and  gives  us 
small  ground  to  hope  for  better  things  in  future. 

Where  is  the  Homestead  Bill,  whose  utility  the 
sober  sense  of  the  people  ratifies,  and  which  was  so 
triumphantly  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives! Where  is  the  Deficiency  Bill,  with  its  un- 
foreseen and  necessary  items,  which  a  Locofoco 
Opposition,  straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing 
camels,  profess  to  find  so  burdensome  upon  the 
Treasury,  but  which  were  not  to  be  avoided,  and 
cannot  in  any  case  be  repudiated!  Are  we  to 
witness  no  appropriations  to  Rivers  and  Harbors ! 
Shall  no  change  be  effected  in  our  present  ruinous 
and  absurd  Tariff!  Or,  if  Congress  will  refuse  to 
act  upon  these  separate  measures,  what  will  it 
do,  and  why  has  it  not  made  at  least  a  beginning ! 

This  lack  of  any  positive  effort  may  be  natural, 
and  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  make  speeches,  and  be  pub- 
lished in  the  papers,  than  to  undergo  the  labor  of 
drawing  up  bills,  examining  and  setting  forth  their 
claims,  and  producing  well-grounded  and  solid 
arguments  for  their  passage ;  much  easier  than  to 
sit  patiently  in  committee  over  the  details  of  Con- 
gressional business ;  and  to  many  men,  much  easier 
than  simply  to  retain  their  chairs,  and  vote  when 
called  upon  to  give  their  opinion.  The  time  of 
Congress  is  therefore  consumed  by  speeches  from 
every  class  of  men,  often  on  irrelevant  subjects,  and 
in  most  cases  little  calculated  to  help  forward  any 
measure  proposed,  if  indeed  they  do  not  operate 
against  it 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  26th,  Mr. 
Bennett's  Land  Bill,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  ninety-six  to 
eighty-seven : 

Hie  bill  appropriates  to  Missouri  three  mil- 
lions of  acres;  to  Alabama,  two  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  acres;  to  Iowa,  three  millions  of 
acres;  to  Michigan,  two  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres ;  to  Wisconsin,  two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  acres;  to  Louisiana,  two  million  five 
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hundred  thousand  acres ;  to  Mississippi,  two  mil- 
lion acres ;  to  Florida,  two  million  acres ;  to  Ar- 
kansas, three  million  acres;  to  California,  three 
million  acres;  to  Illinois,  one  million  acres;  to  In 
diana,  all  the  public  land  not  sold,  located,  or  re- 
served, lying  within  her  limits,  and  one  million 
acres  in  addition  thereto;  to  Ohio,  all  the  public 
land  not  sold,  located  or  reserved,  lying  within  her 
limits,  and  two  million  acres  in  addition  thereto; 
and  to  each  of  the  States  Maine,  New-Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, New- York,  New- Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  acres 
for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  the  Thirty- 
second  Congress  from  said  States  respectively; 
and  to  each  of  the  organized  Territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand acres.  The  eleven  States  first  named  are  to 
apply  their  shares  in  the  construction  of  railroads, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  States,  and  the  Territo- 
ries, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  to  expend 
theirs  for  the  support  of  schools,  or  for  other 
useful  purposes. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Branch  Mint  in  California,  of  which  we  spoke  in 
our  last  issue,  having  been  returned  by  the  House 
to  the  Senate  with  several  amendments,  these 
amendments  were  passed,  and  the  bill  has  now 
become  a  law.  The  advantages  of  such  a  Mint  in 
California  are  great,  and  we  regard  its  passage  as 
one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  session. 

In  the  Senate,  June  28th,  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Dela- 
ware, chairman  of  the  Census  Committee,  made  a 
report.  The  Committee  bavin*  taken  the  census 
returns  of  Maryland  as  an  index  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  census  returns  of  the  entire  United 
States,  decide  that  the  expense  of  such  a  census  is 
not  warranted  by  the  truth  of  the  information 
arrived  at  The  Committee  pronounce  the  his- 
torical sketches  of  States,  Cities,  and  Towns,  the 
Geological  Histories,  the  calculations  upon  the  re- 
turns of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind  and  Idiotic  per- 
sons, the  tables  giving  the  places  of  nativity  and 
occupations  of  persons,  and  the  medical  statistics, 
as  contained  in  the  sample  before  them,  as  incom- 
plete, inaccurate,  false,  useless,  and  unnecessary, 
and  recommend  that  they  be  all  omitted  in  the 
published  returns.  They  say  that  if  their  recom 
mendation  be  adopted,  the  size  of  the  Census  re- 
turns will  be  reduced  more  than  four  fifths  of  what 
they  have  been  swelled  to  by  the  Census  Superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Bayard's  report  is  sustained  by  a 
full  enumeration  of  errors  and  absurdities.  In  the 
matters  especially  of  health  and  disease,  and  of 
manufactories,  the  blunders  of  the  Maryland  Cen- 
sus are  palpable  to  the  most  careless  reader. 

The  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Collins  steamers, 
which  passed  the  Senate  some  weeks  since,  and 
has  been  pending  before  the  House  during  the 
mean  time,  was  passed  by  the  latter  body  on 
Tuesday,  July  18th,  by  a  vote  of  89  to  87. 

The  bill  provides  M  for  additional  compensation 
for  increasing  the  transportation  of  the  United 
States  mail  between  New-York  and  Liverpool  in 


the  Collins  line  of  steamers  to  twenty-six  trips  per 
annum,  at  such  times  as  shall  be  directed  by  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  in  conformity  to  bis  last 
annual  report  to  Congress,  and  his  letter  of  the 
fifteenth  of  November  last  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  commencing  said  increased  service  on  the 
first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  per 
trip,  in  lieu  of  the  present  allowance,  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  ire  hundred 
dollars:  Provided,  That  it  shall  be  in  the  power 
of  Congress,  at  any  time  after  the  thirty  first  day 
of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  to 
terminate  the  arrangement  for  the  additional  al- 
lowance herein  provided  for,  upon  giving  six 
months'  notice." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  measure,  m 
the  Senate,  Mr.  James,  of  Rhode  Island,  made  the 
following  statement : 

MThe  Cunard  line  has  seven  ships,  the  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  Which  is  12,262  tons.  These  ships 
cross  the  Atlantic  eighty-five  times  per  year,  or 
rather  what  is  equivalent  to  eighty-five  trips  for 
one  ship.  This  makes  the  total  tonnage  worked 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  the  eighty-five  trips, 
148,750  tons.  For  this  service  they  receive 
from  the  British  Government,  in  round  numbers, 
$866,820— making  $5  75  per  ton.  The  Collins 
line  has  four  ships,  of  an  aggregate  of  18,702  tons, 
which  cross  the  Atlantic  fifty-two  times  per  an- 
num, or  perform  a  service  equal  to  fifty-two  trips 
for  one  vessel.  The  amount  to  be  paid  by  this 
amendment,  and  what  is  now  paid,  is  $668,000; 
or  $4  82  per  ton,  and  a  fraction  less  than  twenty 
per  cent  below  what  is  paid  by  the  British  Got- 
vernment  to  the  Cunard  line. 
"  The  Cunard  line  receives,  it  will  be  seen,  for 

1852 £171,864 

While  it  received  for  1851 145,000 

Making  an  increase  of. £26,864 

Equal  to $181,820 

"  The  amount  now  received  by  the  Cunard  line 
is  $856,820 — being  within  less  than  $2,000  of 
what  is  asked  for  by  Mr.  Collins." 

The  new  Postage  Bill,  which  has  been  recently 
concurred  in,  provides  as  follows: 

1.  All  newspapers,  pamphlets,  &&,  weighing 
two  ounces,  shall  be  charged  one  cent  postage 
within  three  thousand  miles,  and  one  cent  fur  each 
additional  ounce ;  over  three  thousand  miles,  double 
these  rates. 

2.  Books  shall  be  deemed  mailable  matter. 
Newspapers  shall  be  mailed  free  to  subscribers 
within  the  county  in  which  they  are  published,  as 
heretofore. 

8.  All  papers  and  periodicals  must  be  sent 
with  open  wrappers ;  free  from  all  other  writing 
except  the  address ;  and  not  inclosing  any  slips  or 
communications.  If  these  conditions  are  not  com- 
plied with,  the  matter  will  be  charged  with  letter 
postage. 

4.  Papers  lying  dead  in  the  office  shall  be  sold 
to  pay  their  postage. 

The  above  summary  presents  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  Bill. 
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AMERICAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Whio  National  Cohvkntion. — The  Con- 
vention having  been  organized  on  the  16th  of 
June,  fifty-three  ballotings  were  had  for  a  Presi- 
dential candidate.  We  give  the  final  ballot: 
Scott,  168;  Fillmore,  112;  Webster,  21. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Convention : 

"The  Whigs  of  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
vention assembled,  adhering  to  the  great  con 
serrative  principles  by  which  they  are  controlled 
and  governed,  and  now  as  ever  relying  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  people,  with  an 
abiding  confidence  in  their  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  their  devotion  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union,  do  proclaim  the  following  as  the  politi- 
cal sentiments  and  determination  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  which  their  national 
organisation  as  a  party  was  effected : 

"FirH.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  of  a  limited  character,  and  it  is  confined  to  the 
exercise  of  powers  expressly  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  such  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carry!  v-  the  granted  powers  into  full  execution, 
and  that  all  powers  not  granted  or  necessarily  im- 
plied are  expressly  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively and  to  the  people. 

u  Second  The  State  Governments  should  be  held 
secure  in  their  reserved  rights,  and  the  General 
Government  sustained  in  its  constitutional  powers, 
and  that  the  Union  should  be  revered  and  watched 
over  as  the  palladium  of  our  liberties. 

"  Third.  That  while  struggling  freedom  every 
where  enlists  the  warmest  sympathy  of  the  Whig 
party,  we  still  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  Country,  as  announced  in  his  Farewell 
Address,  of  keeping  ourselves  free  from  all  en- 
tangling alliances  with  foreign  countries,  and  of 
never  quitting  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign 
ground;  that  our  mission  as  a  Republic  is  not  to 
propagate  our  opinions,  or  impose  on  other  coun- 
tries our  form  of  government,  by  artifice  or  force, 
bat  to  teach  by  example,  and  show  by  our  success, 
moderation,  and  justice,  the  blessings  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  advantages  of  free  institutions. 

"  Fourth.  That,  as  the  people  make  and  control 
the  Government,  they  should  obey  its  Constitution. 
Laws,  and  Treaties,  as  they  would  retain  their  self- 
respect,  and  the  respect  which  they  claim  and  will 
enforce  from  foreign  powers. 

*  Fifth.  Revenue  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  an 
economical  administration  of  the  Government,  in 
time  of  peace,  ought  to  be  derived  from  a  duty  on 
imports,  and  not  from  direct  taxation ;  and  in  lay- 
ing such  duties,  sound  policy  requires  a  just  dis- 
crimination, whereby  suitable  encouragement  may 
be  afforded  to  American  industry,  equally  to  all 
classes,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"Sixth.  The  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the 
power  to  open  and  repair  harbors,  and  remove  ob- 
structions from  navigable  rivers,  whenever  such 
improvements  are  necessary  for  the  common  de- 
fense, and  for  the  protection  and  facility  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  States, 
■aid  improvemeuts  being,  in  every  instance,  na- 
tional and  general  in  their  character. 
"  Seventh.  The  Federal  and  State  Governments 


are  parts  of  one  system,  alike  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon prosperity,  peace,  and  security,  and  ought  to 
be  regarded  alike  with  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  im- 
movable attachment  Respect  for  the  authority 
of  each,  and  acquiescence  in  the  just  constitutional 
measures  of  each,  are  duties  reqrired  by  the  plain- 
est considerations  of  national,  state,  and  individual 
welfare. 

rt  Eighth.  That  the  series  of  acts  of  the  Thirty- 
first  Congress— the  Act  known  as  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  included — are  received  and  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Whig  party  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
settlement  in  principle  and  substance  of  the  dan- 
gerous and  exciting  question  which  they  embrace ; 
and  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  will  maintain 
them  and  insi?t  upon  their  strict  enforcement  until 
time  and  experience  shall  demonstrate  the  neces- 
sity of  further  legislation,  to  guard  against  the 
evasion  of  the  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  abuse 
of  their  powers  on  the  other,  not  impairing  their 
present  efficiency;  and  we  deprecate  all  further 
agitation  of  the  question  thus  settled,  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace,  ana  will  discountenance  all  efforts  to 
continue  or  renew  such  agitation,  whenever,  wher- 
ever, or  however  the  attempt  may  be  made ;  and 
we  will  maintain  the  system  as  essential  to  the 
nationality  of  the  Whig  party  of  the  Union." 

Death  of  Hen-by  Clay. — Henry  Clay  died  at 
Washington,  Tuesday,  June  20th,  aged  seventy- 
five  years. 

The  proceedings  of  both  branches  of  Congress, 
upon  the  day  subsequent  to  his  death,  were  of  the 
most  interesting  and  impressive  nature.  Men  of 
all  parties  and  shades  of  party  forgot  their  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  their  zeal  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  statesman,  and  joined  to- 
gether in  eulogies  whose  signal  charm  consisted 
in  their  truth,  and  in  the  sincerity  with  which  they 
were  uttered. 

In  the  Senate,  addresses  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Cass  Clemens,  Hunter,  Underwood,  G  *>per,  Jones, 
Brooke,  and  Seward.  We  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  the  remarks  of  the  latter,  in  which  is  em- 
bodied an  epitome  of  Mr.  Clay's  career: 

41  Colonization,  Revolution,  and  Organization — 
three  great  acts  in  the  drama  of  our  National  Pro- 
gress—had already  passed  when  the  Western 
Patriot  appeared  on  the  public  stage.  He  entered 
in  that  next  division  of  the  majestic  scenes  which 
was  marked  by  an  inevitable  reaction  of  political 
forces,  a  wild  strife  of  factions,  and  ruinous  em- 
barrassments in  our  foreign  relations.  This  tran- 
sition stage  is  always  more  perilous  than  anv  other 
in  the  career  of  nations,  and  especially  in  the 
career  of  Republics.  It  proved  fatal  to  the  Com- 
monwealth in  England.  Scarcely  any  of  the  Span- 
ish American  States  have  yet  emerged  from  it; 
and  it  has  more  than  once  been  sadly  signalized 
by  the  ruin  of  the  Republican  cause  in  France. 

"  The  continuous  Administration  of  Washington 
and  John  Adams  had  closed  under  a  cloud  which 
had  thrown  a  broad,  dark  shadow  over  the  future ; 
the  nation  was  deeply  indebted  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  its  credit  was  prostrate.  The  Revo- 
lutionary tactions  had  given  place  to  two  invete- 
rate parties,  divided  by  a  gulf  which  had  been 
worn  bv  the  conflict  in  which  the  Constitution  was 
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adopted,  and  made  broader  and  deeper  by  a  war 
of  prejudices  concerning  the  merits  of  the  bellige- 
rents in  the  great  European  struggle  that  then 
convulsed  the  civilized  world.  Our  extraordinary 
political  system  was  little  more  than  an  ingenious 
theory,  not  yet  practically  established.  The  union 
of  the  States  was  as  yet  only  one  of  compact ;  for 
the  political  social,  and  commercial  necessities  to 
which  it  was  so  marvellously  adapted,  and  which, 
clustering  thickly  upon  it,  now  render  it  indis 
soluble,  had  not  then  been  broadly  disclosed,  nor 
had  the  habits  of  acquiescence  and  the  sentiments 
of  loyalty,  always  slow  of  growth,  fully  ripened. 
The  bark  that  had  gone  to  sea,  thus  unfurnished 
and  untried,  seemed  quite  certain  to  founder  by 
reason  of  its  own  inherent  frailty,  even  if  it  should 
escape  unharmed  in  the  great  conflict  of  nations, 
which  acknowledged  no  claims  of  justice,  and 
tolerated  no  pretensions  of  neutrality.  Moreover, 
the  territory  possessed  by  the  nation  was  inade- 
quate to  commercial  exigencies  and  indispensable 
social  expansion ;  and  yet  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  enlargement,  nor  for  extending  the  po- 
litical system  over  distant  regions,  inhabited  or 
otherwise,  which  must  inevitably  be  acquired. 
Nor  could  any  such  acquisition  be  made  without 
disturbing  the  carefully-adjusted  balance  of  powers 
among  the  members  of  the  Confederacy. 

*  These  difficulties,  Mr.  President,  although  they 
grew  less  with  time  and  by  slow  degrees,  con- 
tinued throughout  the  whole  life  of  the  statesman 
whose  obsequies  we  are  celebrating.  Be  it  known, 
then,  and  I  am  sure  that  history  will  confirm  the 
instruction,  that  Conservatism  was  the  interest  of 
the  nation,  and  the  responsibility  of  its  rulers, 
during  the  period  in  which  he  flourished.  He  was 
ardent,  bold,  generous,  and  even  ambitious ;  and 
yet,  with  a  rrofound  conviction  of  the  true  ex- 
igencies of  tLe  country,  like  Alexander  Hamilton, 
he  disciplined  himself,  and  trained  a  restless  nation, 
that  knew  only  self-control,  to  the  rigorous  practice 
of  that  often  humiliating  conservatism  wnich  its 
welfare  and  security  in  that  peculiar  crisis  so  im- 
periously demanded 

M  It  could  not  have  happened,  Sir,  to  any  citizen 
to  have  acted  alone,  nor  even  to  have  acted  always 
the  most  conspicuons  part  in  a  trying  period  so 
long  protracted.  Henry  Clay,  therefore,  shared 
the  responsibilities  of  Government  with  not  only 
his  proper  contemporaries,  but  also  survivors  of  the 
Revolution,  as  well  as  also  many  who  will  now 
succeed  himself  Delicacy  forbids  my  naming  those 
who  retain  their  places  here,  but  we  may  without 
impropriety  recall  among  his  compeers  a  Senator 
of  vast  resources  and  inflexible  resolve,  who  has 
recently  withdrawn  from  this  chamber,  but  I 
trust  not  altogether  from  public  life,  (Mr.  Benton ;) 
and  another,  who,  surpassing  all  his  contemporaries 
within  his  country,  and  even  throughout  the  world, 
in  the  proper  eloquence  of  the  forum,  now  in  au- 
tumnal year  for  a  second  time  dignifies  and  adorns 
the  highest  seat  in  the  Executive  Council,  (Mr.  Web- 
ster.) Passing  by  these  eminent  and  noble  men, 
the  shades  of  Calhoun,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Jack- 


son, Monroe,  and  Jefferson  rise  up  before 
statesmen  whose  living  and  local  fame  has  ripened 
already  into  historical  and  world-wide  renown. 

"Among  geniuses   so  lofty  as  these,  Hkket 
Clay  bore  a  part  in  regulating  the  constitutional 
ireedom  of  political  debate;  establishing  that  long- 
contested  and  most  important  line  which  divides 
the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States  from  that  of 
the  States  confederated;  asserting  the  right  of 
Neutrality,  and  vindicating  it  by  a  war  against 
Great  Britain,  when  that  just  but  extreme  mea- 
sure became  necessary;  adjusting  the  terms  on 
which  that  perilous  yet  honorable  contest  was 
brought  to  a  peaceful  close ;  perfecting  the  army, 
and  the  navy,  and  national  fortifications ;  settling 
the  fiscal  and  financial  policy  of  the  Government 
in  more  than  one  crisis  of  apparently  threatened 
revolution ;  asserting  and  calling  into  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Government  for  making  and  im- 
proving   internal    communication    between    the 
states;    arousing  and  encouraging  the  Spanish 
American  Colonies  on  this  Continent  to  throw  off 
the  foreign  yoke,  and  to  organize  Governments  on 
principles  congenial  to  our  own,  and  thus  creating 
external  bulwarks  for  our  own  national  defense; 
establishing  equal  and  impartial  peace  and  amity 
with  all  existing  maritime  powers ;  and  extending 
the  constitutional  organization  of  Government  over 
all  the  vast  regions  secured  in  his  life-time  by  pur- 
chase or  by  conquest,  whereby  the  pillars  of  the 
Republic  have  been  removed  from  the  banks  of 
the  St  Mary's  to  the  borders  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  from  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific  coast  We  may  not  yet  discuss  the  wisdom 
of  the  several  measures  which  have  thus  passed  in 
review  before  us,  nor  of  the  positions  which  the 
deceased  statesman  assumed  in  regard  to  them, 
but  we  may  without  offense  dwell  upon  the  com- 
prehensive results  of  them  all. 

"  The  Union  exists  in  absolute  integrity,  and  the 
Republic  in  complete  and  triumphant  develop- 
ment   Without  having  relinquished  any  part  of 
their  individuality,  the  States  have  more  than 
doubled  already,  and  are  increasing  in  numbers 
and  growing  in  political  strength  and  expansion 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before.    Without  having 
absorbed  any  State,  or  having  even  encroached  on 
any  State,  the  Confederation  has  opened  itself  so 
as  to  embrace  all  the  new  members  who  have 
come,  and  now,  with  capacity  for  further  and  in- 
definite enlargement,  has  become  fixed,  enduring, 
and  perpetual    Although  it  was  doubted,  only 
half  a  century  ago,  whether  our  political  system 
could  be  maintained  at  all,  and  whether,  if  main- 
tained, it  could  guarantee  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  society,  it  stands  now  confessed  by  tne 
world  the  form  of  government,  not  only  most 
adapted  to  Empire,  but  also  most  congenial  with 
the  constitution  of  Human  Nature." 

Funeral  ceremonies  were  performed,  Thursday, 
July  1,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  after  which  the 
body  was  transferred  to  the  cars,  on  its  journey  to 
Lexington,  Ky.,  where,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Clay's  last  wish,  it  is  to  be  buried. 
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Start  iftitical. 


Jenny  (Lind)  Goldsohmidt  has  bid  us  farewell. 
The  latest  reports  concerning  her  movements  in 
London  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  her  future  musi- 
cal engagements.  And  now,  looking  at  her  from 
afar,  and  with  the  impression  of  her  career  still 
strong  and  fresh  upon  our  minds,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  pause  and  ascertain,  if  possible, 
what  sort  of  musical  benefit  is  conferred  upon  us 
by  her  visit 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  convey  to  the  honest, 
religious  American  mind  an  impression  of  Madame 
Goldschmidt's  musical  character  alone.  In  fact, 
the  secret  of  her  success  among  us  is,  in  great 
part,  due  to  influences  other  than  musical.  True, 
the  best  judges  of  music  have  been  satisfied  with 
her  voice  and  execution,  and  the  opinion  among  all 
disinterested  admirers  is,  that  she  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  accomplished  and  effective  soprano  singer 
Irving.  But  this  fact  alone  would  not  have  secured 
her  a  hearing  from  all  classes  of  society.  It  is  a 
fact  well  known,  that  no  other  person  had  ever 
before  drawn  together  audiences  so  varied  in  age, 
character,  and  condition.  Let  us  look  back  for  a 
moment,  and  we  shall  see  that  native  and  foreign, 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  learned  and  unlearn- 
ed, fashionable  and  unfashionable,  sober  and  play- 
ful, saint  and  sinner,  alike  mingled  in  unconcerned 
proximity,  to  present  to  her  the  tribute  of  their 
admiration.  Barnum's  princely  management  was 
unquestionably  the  effective  secondary  cause  of  her 
occupying  thin  distinguished  position  before  the 
American  public.  But  innumerable  Barnums, 
backed  by  the  press  of  an  entire  nation,  could  not 
have  continued  a  reputation  for  two  years,  unless 
that  reputation  had  been  spontaneously  and  une- 
quivocally stamped  as  rare  and  genuine. 

There  was,  in  the  first  place,  that  ever-sympa- 
thetic source  of  popular  affection,  humbleness  of 
birth,  which  linked  her  in  strong  bonds  to  a  whole 
nation's  heart  Next,  there  were  a  persevering  faith 
add  holy  h<ipe  in  conquering  obstacles,  which  early 
gave  to  her  character  a  triumphant  strength.  Un- 
erring tact  in  the  management  of  her  affairs  very 
naturnlly  followed  her  sagacious  judgment  of  men 
and  things.  The  world's  best  maestros  and  musical 
managers  were  consulted.  Her  "gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum "  was  ascended  slowly  but  surely.  Then 
generously  sprang  from  her  dutiful  heart  those 
heavenly  charities  which,  more  than  all  else,  her- 
alded her  in  terms  angelic  to  our  religious  sym- 
pathies. Add  to  these  the  curt,  soft  name  which 
all  loved  to  let  fall  from  their  lips,  and  we  may 
gather,  aside  from  strictly  musical  causes,  the 
secret  of  her  hold  upon  us. 

After  what  has  been  stated,  the  clear-headed 
reader  cannot  fail  to  see  that  Jenny  Lind  Gold- 
sehmidt  mu*t  sometimes  smile  at  the  studied 
attempts  of  unbalanced  critics  to  make  her  out  a 


divinity.  The  idea  is  absurd.  If  she  could,  by 
any  possibility,  be  placed  upon  a  pedestal  to  be 
worshipped,  we  are  confident  she  would  be  a  very 
enraged  and  saucy  goddess.  She  is*  just  the 
most  dutiful,  effective,  and  sagacious  soprano  singer 
alive,  t.  e.,  in  her  favorite  styles.  If  we  were  called 
upon  to  name  any  quality  which  is  the  secret  of 
her  success,  and  the  meaning  of  which  would  be 
most  readily  understood  by  the  largest  number,  we 
should  unhesitatingly  say  it  is  Common  Sense. 
And  the  know  this.  No  person  living  knows  his 
character  and  worth — his  exact  measure — better 
than  Madame  Goldschmidt  knows  hers.  Her  mind 
is  the  perfection  of  common  sense ;  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  from  our  knowledge  of  her 
character  as  revealed  to  us  by  phrenological  and 
physiognomical  indices,  that  she  not  only  fuels  the 
utmost  contempt  for  the  transcendental  laudations 
that  have  been  poured  forth,  ad  nauseam,  in  rela- 
tion to  her  divinity,  by  writers  who  do  not  possess 
sufficient  practical  common  sense  to  enable  them, 
unaided  by  friends,  to  earn  a  respectable  liveli- 
hood, but  that,  in  her  inmost  soul,  she  actually 
loathes  all  such  moonshine  criticism.  As  a  matter 
of  business,  she  allows  it  to  pass  unnoticed,  but 
she  cannot  respect  its  authors. 

Here,  more  than  in  Europe,  were  observed  her 
systematic  works  of  charity.  But  while  we  fail 
not  to  cherish  a  lively  gratitude  for  these,  we 
regret  that  no  opportunity  was  afforded  us  to  wit- 
ness a  complete  musical  triumph,  by  a  union  of 
the  dramatic  with  the  musical.  Equivocal  as  may 
be  the  moral  of  most  of  the  librettos  of  the  mod- 
ern opera,  we  yet  should  have  greatly  preferred 
to  see  her  in  Der  Frei*chutz%  Robert  le  Diable,  La 
Sonnambtda,  La  J^lle  du  Regiment,  and  //  Bar- 
Here  di  Siviglia,  rather  than  have  attended  her 
fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory  concert  perform- 
ances. These  latter,  and  all  others  of  a  similar 
sort,  (with  proper  deference  to  her  spiritual  advis- 
ers,) are  elaborate  monstrosities,  claiming  no  higher 
merit  than  did  the  artist's  attempt  of  old  to  make 
a  beautiful  face  out  of  the  faultless  eyes  of  one, 
the  nose  of  another,  and  the  mouth  of  a  third.  To 
a  sensitive  mind  we  can  imagine  of  no  cause  more 
prolific  of  confused  and  antagonistic  associations. 
Observe  the  selections  for  a  moment  First  on  tlie 
programme  is  an  overture  descriptive  of  the  move- 
ments of  a  fairy.  Then  npp«  ars  a  sturdy  baritone, 
singing  about  M  wars  and  rumors  of  wars."  Third, 
shows  the  Star  of  the  Evening  adoring  the  moon. 
Fourth,  brings  out  the  digital  dexterity  of  some 
violinist  or  pianist,  who,  lal>oriously  as  any  me- 
chanic, has  worked  his  '  ten  hours  a  day,"  to  mus- 
ter his  piece.  Fifth,  sees  Soprano  and  Baritone 
very  much  excited  in  lovers'  quarrels.  Sixth, 
finds  the  Baritone  in  a  barber's  shop.  Seventh, 
gives  us  glimpses  of  the  Star  of  the  Evening 
revolving  in  eccentric  orbits  of  joy,  whereof  |>early 
runs,  querulous  arpeggios,  titillating  trills,  breath- 
less crescendos  and  diminuendos,  are  the  e vanes- 
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cent  exhalations.     And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
programme. 

**  Oh,  ghost  of  Aristotle,  ri*e, 
And  thunder  forth  thy  unities." 

The  plain,  social  songs  of  this  cantatrice  were, 
of  all  her  selections,  the  most  beneficial,  simply 
because  they  were  the  most  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  felt  The  execution  of  her  operatic 
morceaux  elicited  surprise  and  admiration,  on  ac- 
count of  the  voice  and  the  execution;  but,  as  a 
general  thjng,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country,  they  were  neither  understood  nor 
appreciated,  and  therefore  left  no  marked  impres- 
sion. Could  she  have  overcome  her  scruples  in 
regard  to  the  stage,  and  in  the  larger  cities  have 
sung  iu  the  operas  which  we  have  named  above, 
an  audience  would  not  have  been  wanting  which 
would  not  only  have  derived  rich,  rare  pleasure 
from  the  representation,  but  a  substantial  benefit 
would  have  been  rendered  to  musical  professors 
and  students,  which  they  may  now  hope  for  in 
vain. 

We  trust  a  different  view  of  matters  musical 
and  dramatic  may  influence  Alboni. 

The  birth,  early  musical  education,  and  subse- 

2|uent  musical  experience  of  this  distinguished 
/ontralto,  have  been  such  as  to  secure  for  her  a 
proud  niche  among  the  chief  singers  of  Christen- 
dom. Bora  near  Home  in  1826,  she  showed  so 
great  a  love  of  music  at  the  age  of  six  years,  that 
her  friends  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  accede 
to  her  wishes,  and  gave  her,  despite  their  preju- 
dices, the  best  possible  advantages  for  developing 
her  talent  At  the  age  of  eleven  she  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  celebrated  maestro,  (Bagioli,) 
whose  discipline  for  two  years  laid  the  foundation 
of  her  future  fame.  At  thirteen,  she  entered  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Bologna,  of  which  Ros- 
sini was  then  director.  This  great  master  was 
highly  pleased  with  her  wouderful  voice  and  un- 
tiring assiduity,  and  devoted  (a  rare  thing  with 
him)  much  time  to  her  instruction. 

Maratta  Alboni  wjis  now  fifteen,  and  through 
Rossini's  influence  was  engaged  at  the  theatre  in 
Bologna.  She  chose  Pacini's  u  Sappho  "  for  her 
debut,  and  her  triumph  was  complete.  Her  high 
position  was  immediately  recognized,  and  the  next 
year  she  appeared  at  Milan  with  increased  enthu- 
siasm. She  lias  since  visited  Vienna,  Berlin,  St 
Petersburgh,  Paris,  London,  and  other  European 
capitals,  and  has  enlarged  both  her  fame  and  her 
fortune. 

Her  first  appearance  here,  at  Metropolitan  Hall, 
on  Weduesday  evening,  June  23d,  was  brilliantly 
attended,  though  the  season  for  concerts  was 
passed,  and  the  evening  was  sultry.  We  have 
seen  and  heard  her,  and  derived  a  very  good  and 
substantial  pleasure  thereby.     Her  plump  phy- 


sique, frank  face,  and  affable  demeanoi\  all  find  a 
witching  exponent  in  her  voice.  She  exhibits  no 
dramatic  power,  and  has  but  little  spirituality  in 
her  organization ;  vet  the  lout  ensemble  is  pleasur- 
able to  the  last  degree,  and  we  pay  but  a  poor 
compliment  to  human  nature  in  saying  that  the 
picture  is  too  full  of  the  luxuriant  present  The 
ripe  fruits  of  mid-summer,  and  the  more  substan- 
tial garnering*  of  autumn,  are  as  tempting  in  their 
time  as  the  balmy  fragrance  and  the  opening  buds 
of  immortal  Spring.  So  when  appears  the  life- 
loving  and  matured  Alboni,  rich  in  the  possession 
of  her  rare  and  goodly  gifts,  we  wish  that  Heaven 
had  made  us  just  like  her. 

The  programme  of  her  first  concerts  answered 
well  enough  for  summer  weather.  In  the  coming 
autumn,  however,  we  trust  that  an  opportunity 
will  be  offered  us  to  witness  her  triumphs  on  the 
stage,  the  field  in  which  she  first  won  her  fame, 
and  the  one  too  where  only  can  the  modern1 
Opera,  or  selections  therefrom,  be  most  satisfac- 
torily displayed. 


French  Opera  at  Niblo's. 

Reversing  the  order  of  nature,  by  which  the 
birds  of  song  desert  our  northern  latitudes  in  win- 
ter fur  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  South,  our 
favorite  songsters,  having  cheered  us  during  the 
winter  months,  have  chosen  the  ardent  tropics  for 
the  scene  of  their  midsummer  can  tat  ions.  Stef- 
fanone,  Bosio,  and  Salvi  have  left  us, and  under  the 
direction  of  Maretzek  are  stirring  the  souls  of  the 
gay  Mexicans  and  Chilians  to  rapturous  plaudits, 
while  Marini  is  renewing  his  old  triumphs  on  the 
boards  of  the  Opera  at  London. 

In  their  place,  we  have  had  the  French  Opera 
Company  from  New-Orleans,  at  Mr.  Ni bio's  ever 
agreeable  Garden.  The  company  have  performed 
the  usual  round  of  French  opera  with  good  effect 
and  to  large  audiences.  M'lle  Jolly  is  a  delightful 
singer,  possessed  of  a  voice  well  adapted  to  her 
repertoire,  and  a  light,  neat,  graceful  little  figure, 
which  conciliates  and  attracts  at  first  sight  She 
is  well  supported  by  the  company,  and  Mr.  Niblo 
has  once  more  laid  us  under  obligations  in  furnish- 
ing a  light  and  pleasurable  summer  musical  recre- 
ation. 

The  Castle  Garden  opera — that  unfailing  resort 
of  strangers  in  New- York  during  the  summer 
months — has  this  season  failed  to  he  presented 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  have  not  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  possession  of  an  Italian  opera  this 
summer.  Our  trio  of  musical  cities  must  not  again 
suffer  such  a  desertion  of  their  artists. 

Madame  Anna  Thiilon  is  progressing  westward, 
and  the  papers  are  full  ox  the  accounts  of  her 
triumphs. 


Note.  —  Several  pages  of  book  notices  are  crowded  out ;  among  others,  notices  ol 
Speeches,  Trescot's  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution,  Arvine's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anecdotes,  <fec 


among  others,  notices  of  Winthrop's 
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General  Jackson,  may  have  an  efficacy  su- 
perior to  any  system  of  principles  which 
<jould  be  put  forward  by  the  leaden  of  the 
party.     For  the  emigrant,  newly  arrived  in 
-America,  the   name  of  Democratic  has  a 
ibrce  which  neither  reason  nor  argument, 
xior  hardly  experience  itself,  can  overthrow. 
3t  is  too  late,  however,  to   quarrel   about 
names.     Let  Whigs  call  themselves  Whigs ; 
the  other  party  are  at  liberty  to  take  what 
name  they  choose.     We  are  ready  to  con- 
tend with  them  under  the  name  of  Demo- 
crat,  Loco-foco,  Red-republican,  or  any  other 
appellation  of  their  to  any -headed  faction. 
Argument  against  a  name  is    argument 
wasted.    The  American  people,  as  a  whole, 
are  Democratic  in  their  'sentiments.    The 
Whig  party  have  the  policy  and  the  feeling 
of  American  democracy ;  the  Democrats  the 
name  and  the  vices. 

But  there  is  a  phrase  invariably  intro- 
ducad  in  all  the  platforms  and  resolutions 
of  the  self-styled  Democracy,  which  has  a 
powerful  and  injurious  effect  upon  the  Whig 
cause,  and  which  they  should  be  careful  al- 
ways to  attack  and  demolish  as  a  mischie- 
vous falsehood.  The  platform  of  the  Demo- 
crats assumes  that  it  is  a  maxim  of  their 
policy  u  to  resist  monopolies  and  all  exclusive 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many."  The  appropriation 
of  this  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Whig 
system  as  a  part  of  Democratic  doctrine 
ought  to  be  resisted  by  every  Whig,  and 
the  falsehood  of  the  pretense  made  clear  to 
the  people.  Resistance  to  monopolies  in 
every  shape  has  characterized  all  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Whig  party,  and  their  principal 
attacks  have  been  against  exclusive  legisla- 
tion u  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many."  Had  it  been  our  duty 
to  prepare  a  platform  for  the  Whig  party, 
or  for  any  minor  section  of  it,  we  should 
have  been  careful  to  place  the  opposition  to 
monopolies,  and  all  exclusive  legislation,  as 
the  first  resolution  of  the  platform.  The 
Democrats  have  stolen  our  best  thunder,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  suffer  them 
to  retain  it. 

Every  measure  of  the  Whigs  is  directed 
against  enormous  and  ruinous  monopolies. 
At  the  present  moment,  for  example,  there  is 
a  bill  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
favor  of  extending  facilities  of  navigation  to  the 
formers  of  the  West  A  monopoly  of  these 
benefits  is  held  at  present  by  the  farmers, 


merchants  and  traders  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  by  those  who  have  the  advantage  of  the 
great  lines  of  internal  communication,  con- 
structed by  companies  with  private  capital. 
To  abolish  this  advantage,  and  place  the 
Western  producer  and  trader  upon  an  equal- 
ity with  his  more  wealthy  and  fortunate 
fellow-citizen  of  the  East,  it  is  proposed 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  revenue  shall 
be  appropriated  for  the  improvement  of 
Western  navigation.  It  is  a  measure  of 
equization  strictly  democratic,  and  is  in- 
tended for  the  majority  who  suffer  by  the 
opposition  to  it.  Measures  of  this  character 
reduce  the  price  of  food  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  give  facilities  to  every  kind  of 
industry  in  the  Western.  They  are  demo- 
cratic in  the  right  sense. 

No  less  especially  and  peculiarly  Whig 
is  the  opposition  to  a  monopoly  of  land, 
which  has  created  the  party  of  the  Land  Re- 
formers. It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what 
has  been  already  said  upon  this  subject  in  a 
recent  article  in  this  journal. 

Measures  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  the  establishment  of  schools  have  been 
almost  invariably  originated  and  sustained 
by  Whigs,  in  a  spirit  of  democratic  opposi- 
tion to  that  monopoly  of  knowledge  by  the 
few,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  means  of 
oppression  and  abuse  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  most  extensive  monopoly  in  the 
world,  and  without  its  parallel  in  history,  is 
the  monopoly  of  manufactures  retained  by 
the  capitalists  of  Great  Britain.  The  Whig 
party  of  the  United  States  claim  that  the 
privilege  of  conferring  the  last  and  highest 
value,  by  the  application  of  intelligent  labor, 
ought  not  to  be  enjoyed  to  their  injury  by 
that  small  portion  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  who  at  present  have  the  entire  mo- 
nopoly of  it ;  and  this  monopoly,  which  is 
an  injustice  and  inequality  of  so  great  a 
magnitude  as  to  affect  the  entire  business 
and  prosperity  of  the  American  people,  they 
claim  should  be  abolished  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  General  Government,  interposing 
a  barrier  of  legal  protection  between  the 
American  democracy  and  the  mercantile 
aristocracy  of  Great  Britain.  The  measures 
of  protection  which  they  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  this  monopoly  are  calculated 
to  secure  an  equal  distribution  of  benefits 
through  all  classes  of  the  community.  It  is 
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the  only  tangible  and  useful  opposition  which 
the  American  people,  in  their  character 
as  republicans,  can  make  against  that  Eu- 
ropean system  of  aristocratic  privilege  and 
autocratic  despotism  toward  which  they  are 
every  day  expressing  so  violent  a  dislike. 
Under  the  names  of  Democracy  and  Free- 
trade,  they  have  sold  to  the  transatlantic  mo- 
nopolists more  of  their  substance  and  their 
freedom  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  with- 
out a  shadow  of  return, — for  what  return  can 
be  made  for  the  sacrifice  of  nationality  and 
the  privilege  of  labor? — than  could  be  recov- 
ered for  them  by  twenty  years  of  the  strict- 
est defensive  legislation. 

It  is  against  these  immense  and  over- 
whelming monopolies,  which  keep  the  en 


anti-monopoly,  foisted  by  ingenious  mana- 
gers into  the  Baltimore  Platform,  is  a  palpable 
falsehood,  and  placed  there  expressly  to  tie- 
i:eive  the  people.  There  is  not  a  grosser 
instance  of  monoply  on  the  continent  than 
the  present  monopoly  of  the  governmental 
power  of  the  United  States  by  the  Demo- 
cratic cultivators  of  cotton.  We  would 
caution  our  Whig  friends  to  use  every  means 
in  their  power  to  expose  this  gross  contra- 
diction between  the  stolen  theory  and  the 
instinctive  practice  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  very  first  requisition  which  they  make 
upon  us,  namely,  that  the  veto  power  shall  be 
unrestricted  and  absolute,  is  monopoly  itself 
in  its  quintessence.  Since  they  have  started 
the  question  by  again  incorporating  the  pro- 


tire  people  in  a  secondary  and  subordinate   test  of  an ti -monopoly  into   their   platform, 


relation  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  dis- 
arm and  paralyze  in  them  the  influence 
which  they  wish  to  exert  for  accelerating  the 
pi  ogress  of  republicanism  in  Europe,  that 
the  Whig  party  have  directed  all  their 
forces.  But  hitherto  European  influence  has 
been  too  strong  for  them,  and  the  nation- 
ality of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  other 
countries,  is  a  benefit  and  an  honor  more 
hoped  for  than  realized. 

We  8 hall  hereafter  place  this  opposition 
to  monopolies  first  and  foremost  in  our  sys- 
tem of  Whig  principles,  in  the  place  where 
it  belongs  of  right ;  and  let  us  hear  what 
Southern  Democracy  has  to  say  against  it. 
In  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  where  this 
doctrine  of  anti-mouopoly  is  particularly 
claimed,  and  directed,  on  all  occasions,  against 
the  industry  of  the  North,  there  is  no  Presi- 
dential election ;  the  people  have  no  voice 
in  the  choice  of  the  national  Executive.  This 
privilege  and  right,  of  all  others  the  most 
precious  to  the  citizen,  as  it  is  his  final  defense 
against  every  species  of  oppression,  is  re- 
tained by  the  few  wealthy  individuals,  own- 
ers of  great  estates,  who  compose  an  aristo- 
cratic Legislature. 

Again,  while  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  shall  continue  to  be  controlled,  as  it 
has  been  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  for  so 
many  years,  by  those  cultivators  of  cotton, 
few  in  number,  who  force  their  own  princi- 
ples and  policy  upon  the  Democratic  party, 
and  who  insist  and  make  it  a  condition  with 
that  party  to  oppose,  to  their  own  detriment, 
every  measure  of  protection  for  the  national 
industry,  we  shall  claim  that  the  doctrine  of 


they  shall  not  soon  hear  the  last  of  it.  They 
shall  not  appropriate  to  themselves  the  first 
and  fundamental  principle  of  the  American 
System  without  a  sufficient  protest,  and  per- 
haps something  more  forcible  and  effective 
than  a  protest. 

The  three  last  resolutions  of  this  docu-. 
ment  contain  the  whole  pith  and  policy  of 
the  Convention  managers,  and  therefore  de- 
serve our  serious  attention. 

The  first  of  these  three  begins  by  defend- 
ing the  causes  of  the  Mexican  war.  Now, 
as  the  same  causes  are  in  existence  at  this 
moment,  namely,  the  determination  to  ex- 
tend our  boundary  by  a  war,  as  the  only 
positive  measure  of  policy  in  which  the 
barbarous  and  ignorant  obstinacy  of  the 
party  will  permit  it  to  engage,  we  infer 
without  the  least  hesitation  that  this  resolu- 
tion and  those  which  follow  are  intended 
as  preparatory  to  the  second  Mexican 
war. 

The  second  of  these  important  resolutions 
"congratulates  the  people  of  America  on 
the  results  of  the  war."  The  Whigs  have  cer- 
tainly cause  to  congratulate  themselves  that 
they  put  an  end  to  it,  and  forced  the  payment 
of  fifteen  millions  for  the  territory  acquired; 
but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  cause  of 
congratulation  the  Baltimore  Convention  can 
find  in  the  premises.  The  shocking  effrontery 
of  the  drawers  of  these  resolutions  is  seen  in 
their  quotation  of  the  words, "  indemnity  for 
the  past,  and  security  for  the  future  ;w  when 
the  indemnity  was  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  "  security "  of  honor 
given  by  them,  that  they  would  not  allow 
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their  government  to  violate  the  laws  of  na- 
tions.* 

The  Convention  of  Pierce  not  only  re- 
sembles that  of  Polk  in  its  method  and 
management,  but  endorses  all  the  acts,  and 
even  the  very  brags  and  flourishes  of  the 
administration  which  arose  out  of  the  Polk 
conspiracy. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  upon  the  third  and  last 
of  these  important  resolutions.  It  is  as 
folk) 


uR€9oived%  That,  in  view  of  the  condition  of 
popular  institutions  in  the  old  world,  a  high  and 
sacred  duty  is  devolved  with  increased  responsi- 
bility npon  the  Democratic  party  of  this  country, 
as  toe  party  of  the  people,  to  uphold  and  main- 
tain the  rights  of  every  State,  and  thereby  the 
Union  of  the  States,  and  to  sustain  and  advance 
among  us  constitutional  liberty,  by  continuing  to 
resist  all  monopolies  and  exclusive  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  tne  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
and  by  a  vigilant  and  constant  adherence  to  those 
principles  and  compromises  of  the  Constitution 
which  are  broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
embrace  and  uphold  the  Union  as  it  is,  and  the 
Union  as  it  shaU  be,  in  the  full  expansion  of  the 
energies  and  capacities  of  this  great  and  progres- 
sive people." 

This  resolution  drawn  with  singular  tact, 
embraces  the  entire  doctrine,  and  foresha- 
dows, protects,  and  justifies  all  the  plans  of 
the  party  managers.  We  hold  this  plat- 
form to  be,  in  right  good  earnest,  a  full  and 
unmistakable  embodiment  of  the  entire 
policy  of  the  men  who  selected  Pierce. 
Its  significance  is  always  double,  sometimes 
three  and  four-fold.  The  entire  policy  of  the 
managers,  and  consequently  of  the  party, 
(for  with  them  the  order  of  nature  is  re- 
versed,) is  to  be  expressed  by  the  conquest 
and  annexation  of  Mexico,  and  if  possible, 
of  Cuba.  All  other  measures  which  involve 
expense,  if  they  pass  Congress,  are  to  be 
stigmatized  as  Whig,  and  disposed  of  by 
Veto.  Pierce  is  the  tool  selected  for  the 
exercise  of  this  power  :  we  regret  sincerely 
the  necessity  of  applying  so  disagreeable  a 
terra  to  any  man  ;  but  the  nominee  of  a 
Convention,  unless  he  is  also  a  favorite  can- 
didate of  the  people,  and  selected  for  that 
reason,  is  a  catspaw,  paid  or  unpaid.  The 
accident  of  his  election  by  the  party,  should 
such  an  unhappy  accident  befall  us,  does  not 
alter  his  nature  or  his  name. 


*  See  the  resolutions,  page  91,  July  number  of 
this  Review. 


The  words, "  in  view  of  the  condition  of 
popular  institutions  in  the  old  world,"  have 
not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  collapsed 
and  extinguished  u  Young  American  "  fac- 
tion. That  small  but  active  body  of  agita- 
tors, though  they  have  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing a  new  element  of  confusion  into  their 
party,  not  only  failed  to  "  run  in  their  can- 
didate" between  Cass  and  Buchanan,  in 
their  "cutting  out"  expedition  to  Balti- 
more, but  were  defeated  on  a  measure  of 
equal  consequence,  the  introduction  of  the 
anti-European  sentiment  into  the  Democra- 
tic Platform.  These  three  wise  men  of 
Gotham  not  only  went  to  sea  in  a  tub, 
but  in  a  very  ill-made  one,  and  could  not 
get  the  bottom  of  it  adopted  as  one  of  the 
planks  of  the  platform. 

The  words  quoted  from  the  last  resolution 
of  the  platform  have  two  meanings,  a  South- 
ern and  a  Northern,  both  of  which  refer  to 
quite  another  matter.  It  was  a  favorite 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  is  generally 
of  the  Southern  Democracy,  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  republican  institutions  rests  upon 
the  "domestic  system"  of  the  Southern 
States.  Certain  it  is,  republics  can  exist 
and  do  exist  together  with  a  slave  system, 
and  that  too  in  very  great  perfection ; 
but  we  do  not  therefore  concede  the  point, 
that  the  populations  of  Europe  will  never 
be  republican  because  they  have  no  slave 
system,  and  instead  of  that,  a  gradation  of 
ranks.  But  this  is  not  the  place,  nor  even 
the  age,  to  open  a  discussion  on  the  compar- 
ative excellence  of  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean slave  systems ;  nor  .  to  agitate  the 
inquiry  whether  the  centralization  of  power 
is  the  cause  or  the  consequence*  of  the  de- 
basement of  the  lower  orders  in  Europe :  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  "  Northern  Democra- 
tic" understanding  of  this  allusion  to  the 
state  of  things  in  Europe,  which  attaches  to 
it  a  meaning  the  very  reverse  of  that  given 
by  its  Southern  readers,  and  calls  up  very 
vague  and  enthusiastic  notions  of  liberty, 
equality,  C.  M.  Clay,  Garrison,  <fec,  <fec. 


*  The  reader  will  find  it  a  very  curious  and 
healthful  exorcise  of  his  political  intelligence,  that 
is  to  Bay,  of  his  **  human  nature  "  faculty,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  phrenologists,  to  inquire  whether 
Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Emperors  of  Hayti  and 
Russia  hold  their  places  by  virtue  of  the  will  or 
the  want  of  will  of  their  subjects ;  and  whether  a 
people  who  have  no  will,  but  only  passions,  can  b* 
republicans. 
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With  this  view  of  "popular  institutions 
in  the  old  world  " — by  the  by,  where  are 
they  ? — the  resolution  very  authoritatively 
insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  its  party  to  up-, 
hold  "  the  rights  of  every  State,  and  thereby 
the  Union  of  the  States."  The  sentiment  is 
unquestionably  sound,  but  it  is  amusing 
enough  to  consider  its  many  meanings. 
We  find,  1st,  that  it  lays  the  ground  for 
a  boundary  quarrel  between  Mexico  and 
Texas,  now  ripening,  if  not  already  ripe. 
There  is  war  along  all  the  border,  and  the 
Mexicans  are  building  forts  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  in  anticipation  of  invasion.  2d.  It  ne- 
cessitates an  extension  of  southern  territo- 
ry, by  the  addition  of  Mexico,  in  order 
that  the  Southern  States  may  maintain 
"  the  balance  of  power,"  that  is  to  say,  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  assaults  of  the 
Free-soilers  and  Northern  Democracy  in 
Congress.  3d.  It  protects  the  right  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  defend  her  negro  citizens 
against  the  police  regulations  of  the  South. 
4th.  It  protects  the  rigbts  of  the  Territories 
about  to  become  States,  of  excluding  or  in- 
troducing slavery  at  their  pleasure. 

To  escape  the  immediate  imputation 
of  all  these  meanings,  the  paragraph  it- 
self which  contains  them  has  a  silly  (ail 
added  to  it  about  monopolies, — "by  con- 
tinuing to  resist  all  exclusive  monopolies," 
— to  clap  a  blind  over  the  eyes  of  those 
who  fancy  that  Democracy  consists  in  the 
suppression  of  manufactories ;  an  institution 
which  they  identify  with  monopolies,  but 
which  are  much  less  a  monopoly  than  a 
farm  or  a  plantation. 

The  words,  "  exclusive  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,"  refer  also  to  the  exploded  nuisance 
of  manufactories,  and  are  inserted  in  this 
singular  connection  to  blind  what  follows, 
namely,  "  a  vigilant  and  constant  adherence 
to  those  principles  and  compromises ;" 
meaning  the  general  doctrine  of  compro- 
mises in  regard  to  slavery,  which  grow 
out  of  the  Constitution,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  great  Compromise  measures  of 
Henry  Clay ;  but  ingeuiously  qualified  for 
those  Northern  "Democrats"  who  are  re- 
solved on  an  alteration  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  by  the  addition  of  the  words, "  which 
are  broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to  era- 
brace  and  uphold  the  Union  as  it  is :"  an 
addition  which  leaves  each  man  free  to 
adopt  or  reject  any  one  or  all  of  the  Com- 


y  tic 


promise  measures,  or  any  sentiment  of  the 
Constitution,  and  yet  keep  himself  on  the 
Worm.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  words,  "  Union  as  it  is,  and  the 
Union  as  it  shall  be,  in  the  full  expansion 
of  the  energies  and  capacities  of  this  great 
and  progressive  people,"  is  a  strong  and 
8 tinging  hint  to  the  South,  that  the  Union 
is  very  quickly  to  extend  itself  southward, 
and  that  the  benefit  of  the  compromises  is  to 
be  felt  as  soon  as  we  have  concluded  the  sec- 
ond Mexican  war.  The  only  idea  of  progres- 
sion in  some  of  the  Northern  Democracy  is  the 
destruction  of  slavery  in  the  South  and  man- 
ufactures in  the  North.  We  have  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  hear  of  any  other  "pro- 
gressive "  measure  of  theirs.  The  most  ex- 
tensive "monopoly"  in  the  world,  in  the 
Northern  Democratic  sense,  is  the  culture  of 
cotton  by  slave  labor,  and  its  manufacture 
into  cloth  by  the  young  women  of  Neir- 
England :  they,  consequently,  affix  a  pecu- 
liar significance  to  the  last  resolution  of  the 
platform.  The  Southern  Democracy,  on  the 
other  hand,  believe  in  nothing  but  the 
slave  system ;  and  are  ready,  nay,  eager 
and  determined  to  carry  it  southward  into 
safer  and  more  congenial  regions. 

After  this  detailed  examination  of  the 
platform,  we  are  ready  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  general  view  of  the  status  of  poli- 
tics in  the  party  represented  by  the  jobbers 
of  the  Convention.  On  another  occasion 
we  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  clear  and 
common-sense  statement  of  the  physical 
causes  of  this  status,  which  have  their 
origin  in  particular  interests  of  particular 
sections ;  for  we  are  not  of  that  vapid 
school  of  politicians  who  seek  the  causes 
of  party  movements  in  scholastic  theories. 

The  political  intelligence  of  the  American 
people  is  occupied  with  two  subjects,  of  an 
importance  and  interest  so  vast  and  intense, 
they  absorb  and  subordinate  all  others. 
These  are  :  1.  The  territorial  expansion  or 
external  growth  of  the  Republic;  and,  2.  Thi 
increase  of  its  internal  wealth.  The  two 
parties  calling  themselves  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic are  created  by  the  different  views  they 
adopt  in  regard  to  these  subjects. 

The  extension  of  our  territory,  either  by 
colonization  and  purchase,  or  by  conquest 
followed  by  colonization,  is  known  by  all  to 
be  inevitable.  It  is  one  of  those  apprecia- 
ble certainties  which  enter  into  all  the  cal- 
culations both  of  business  and  politics.    No 
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arguments,  no  protestations,  no  legislation, 
no  moral  opposition,  will  more  than  slightly 
retard  it. 

No  less  certain  and  safe  a  basis  of  calcu- 
lation is  the  equal  and  even  increase  of  the 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing 
power  of  the  American  continent  Like  its 
external  expansion,  its  internal  growth  is 
regarded  by  all  as  inevitable.  It  may  be 
clogged  and  retarded,  but  no  opposition  can 
subdue  it. 

The  very  absurd  error  of  some  foreigners, 
who  suppose  that  the  genius  of  the  free-trade 
party  in  America  inclines  it  to  European  war, 
has  been  often  refuted  since  the  Whig  war  of 
1812  against  Great  Britain.  The  failure  of 
the  Polk  Administration  to  enforce  the 
boundary  of  54°  40'  is  only  one  of  many  illus- 
trations to  the  purpose.  Nor  is  it  a  base- 
ness inherent  in  human  nature,  that  inclines 
Democracy  to  wage  war  along  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  United  States,  while  it  care- 
fully avoids  altercation  with  the  northern 
European  powers.  No  man  who  has  the 
least  smattering  of  political  science  will  sup- 
pose it  possible  to  force  the  Southern  or  the 
Northern  free-traders,  be  they  cotton  growers, 
farmers,  or  importing  agents,  into  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  even  for  the  recovery  of  terri- 
tory unjustly  seized  by  that  power.  Toward 
the  southern  boundary,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Southern  division  of  that  party  are  im- 
pelled by  motives  equ?l  in  power  to  the 
love  of  life  itself.  The  dreadful  fear  with 
which  they  are  impressed  by  the  movement 
against  the  slave  system,  made  by  the  very 
men  who  are  now  coalescing  with  them  to 
elect  Pierce,  has  made  them  the  close  friends 
of  Great  Britain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
annexationists  or  expansive  party  of  the 
North,  on  the  other;  their  policy  being 
guided  by  the  double  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing the  balance  of  power  in  the  Central 
Government,  and  providing  a  foreign  market 
for  slave  produce.  They  therefore  fall  into 
the  general  movement  of  territorial  expan- 
sion, and  seek  to  give  it  a  direction  suited  to 
their  own  purposes.  Which  of  these  fac- 
tions will  succeed  in  checking  the  other,  is  a 
curious  speculation. 

Having  a  definite  policy  and  purpose,  in 
which  they  are  profoundly  serious,  Southern 
Democracy  becomes  the  organizer  and  po- 
litical guide  of  that  immense  body  of  war- 
like adventurers,  of  whom  some  are  to  be 
found  in  every  town  and  village  of  the 


United  States;  men  not  by  any  necessity 
dissolute  in  their  lives,  but  of  a  bold  and  ro- 
mantic spirit,  quick  imagination,  and  lively 
sympathy.  The  fiery  influence  of  this  great 
body  of  agitators,  to  whose  activity  and 
valor,  in  time  of  war,  we  look  for  our  inva- 
riably brilliant  success,  is  brought  to  bear, 
by  Southern  talent,  upon  the  idea  of  Mexi- 
can conquest 

To  these  add  a  very  great  body  of  per- 
sons interested  in  the  augmentation  and  em- 
ployment of  the  army,  of  which  every  soldier 
involves  a  cost  of  $1000,  yielding  thirty  per 
cent  profit  to  political  jobbers  and  contract- 
ors ;  join  to  these  a  large,  ignorant,  floating 
population,  and  a  vast  number  of  poor,  jeal- 
ous, unthrifty,  old-fashioned  farmers,  easily 
exasperated  against  Whig  speculations  and 
Whig  improvements.  Our  list  is  completed 
by  adding  those  who  are  immediately  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  importation  for  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  their  subsistence ;  a  great 
and  powerful  body,  when  it  is  considered 
that  $200,000,000  of  the  products  of  foreign 
industry  have  been  imported  during  the 
past  year.  Finally,  the  Western  farmers 
who  have  speculated  on  a  foreign  market, 
and  the  Northern  merchants  and  their  de- 
pendents who  have  commercial  reasons  for 
holding  Southern  doctrine.  In  both  parties 
there  are  several  hundred  thousand  persons 
who  expect  to  hold  office,  and  adhere  for 
that  reason.  These  we  have  not  counted, 
though  we  should  have  done  so,  in  the  gen- 
eral estimate.  Such  are  the  elements  of  the 
party  which  is  called  Democratic :  we  have 
enumerated  those  only  who  think  they  have 
solid  reasons  in  their  own  affairs  for  being 
"  Democrats ;"  there  are  of  course  thousands 
of  merely  notional  and  speculative  politicians, 
taken  captive  by  some  theory  or  sentiment, 
or  by  the  name  of  "  Democrat." 

The  elements  of  the  Whig  power,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  much  more  easily  seen  and 
enumerated :  the  artisans,  manufacturers, 
improvement  or  "progress"  farmers,  the 
miners,  the  great  body  of  professional  men, 
owners  of  land  in  towns ;  in  short,  the  Ame- 
rican element  of  the  population  :  men  who 
lay  their  hands  upon  earth  and  stones,  ice 
and  granite,  cotton  and  wool,  and  convert 
them  into  wealth.  These  being  the  nucleus 
or  core  of  the  party,  we  have  then  to  reckon, 
as  on  the  other  side,  vast  bodies  of  men, 
office-holders  and  others,  interested  in  its 
success.    Between  the  two  floats  a  mass  of 
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neutrals,  who  move  now  with  one  and  now 
with  the  other,  as  occasion  directs. 

After  this  survey  of  the  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic elements,  our  critical  analysis  of  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1852  will  receive 
its  own  justification  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers. 

The  positive  policy  of  the  Democrats  is 
territorial  aggrandizement  by  the  extension 
of  the  southern  boundary.  It  is  a  policy 
composed  for  the  party,  and  directed  in  its 
motion  and  influence,  by  the  Southern  divi- 
sion of  Democracy.  "Indemnity  for  the 
past,"  for  the  loss  of  California  and  New- 
Mexico,  and  the  payment  of  fifteen  millions  : 
u  Security  for  the  future,"  by  the  addition  of 
an  immense  new  territory  beyond  Texas. 

How,  it  will  be  asked,  was  it  possible  for  that 
faction  of  the  Northern  Democracy,  infected 
with  the  most  virulent  form  of  abolitionism,* 
to  harmonize  with  the  Southern  annexation- 
ists? The  question  is  readily  answered.  Each 
division  of  the  Northern  Democracy  sympa- 
thizes at  some  one  point  with  the  Southern 
division.  Thus,  the  West,  while  it  holds 
Whig  doctrine  in  regard  to  internal  im- 
provements, is  Southern  on  the  question  of 
trade  with  Europe  and  England.  The  East 
is  willing  to  yield  a  certain  degree  of  favof 
to  home  industry,  but  is  strongly  opposed 
to  internal  improvements,  <fec.  Tne  several 
divisions,  in  the  Eastern,  Western  and  Mid- 
dle States  are  uniformly  abolitionary  in  sen- 
timent, and  the  doctrine  of  the  abolitionists 
is  included  in  their  idea  of  Democracy.  They 
tolerate  the  South,  for  the  time,  because  in 
Southern  Democracy  they  see  political  nar- 
rowness like  their  own,  in  its  greatest  inten- 
sity ;  the  politics  of  Southern  Democratism 
being  at  all  points  strictly  anti-American, 
and  of  the  negative  or  anti-progressive  order. 
The  doctrine  of  "expansion  by  conquest" 
naturally  arises  as  a  set-off  to  sheer  nega- 
tions, and  as  having  a  pith  and  life  which 
serves  to  stimulate  the  obstipated  intelli- 
gence of  the  grand  party  of  negation. 

They  are  not  opposed  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  boundary  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  favor  it, 
as  a  species  of  augmentation  radically  different 
from  that  advocated  by  the  Whigs.  How 
then  is  it  regarded  by  that  large  and  pow- 
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erful  body  of  abolitionary  agitators  who 
control  the,  Northern  Democracy  ?  Simply 
as  a  casus  belli  promised  them  in  the  future, 
from  which  they  expect  to  reap  enormous 
influence  and  profit  They  look  forward  to 
the  contest  over  the  new  territories,  which 
they  have  united  with  the  Southern  Demo- 
cracy to  acquire,  as  the  period  of  their 
greatest  activity  and  power,  when  they  will 
hold  the  balance  of  power  at  Washington. 
After  a  general  survey  of  the  ground,  we 
find  the  plan  of  Democratic  movements  for 
the  succeeding  four  years  to  be  as  follows : 

1.  Election  of  a  strictly  negative  and 
pliable  person  to  the  Presidency,  with  an 
active  anti- Mexican  cabinet 

2.  Irritation  of  Mexico,  along  the  border, 
by  various  arrangements,^  easily  understood 
and  always  efficacious. 

3.  Negotiations  with  Mexico,  ending  in  a 
rupture. 

4.  War,  lasting  through  two  campaigns. 

5.  Contest  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Democracy  over  the  territory; 
"  division  of  the  spoil." 

6.  By  all  of  which,  aided  by  the  Veto, 
the  Whigs  are  to  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Of  course,  not  a  word  of  this  appears  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  party.  These  expend  their 
entire  force  in  attacking  the  nominee  of  the 
Whig  Convention.  Meanwhile,  the  foreign 
news  which  is  laid  regularly  and  carefully 
before  the  public,  by  papers  in  the  secret, 
is  of  "troubles  in  Mexico;"  which  are  in- 
variably of  such  a  character  as  to  urge  on 
the  grand  measure  of  forcible  annexation. 

The  attack  of  the  opposition  papers  upon 
the  nominee  of  the  Convention  is  made 
from  two  points  at  once. 

As  the  first  point  of  their  attack,  the  op- 
position presses  selected  the  Eastern  division 
of  the  Whig  party,  whose  centre  is  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  stronghold  of  protection,  as 
South  Carolina  is  of  free-trade.  The  friends 
of  Mr.  Webster  were  naturally  disappointed, 
as  we  were,  by  the  discovery  that  he  could  not 
be  made  the  candidate  of  the  party.  By  unac- 
countable prejudices  existing  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Union,  which  it  has  been  impossible  to 
control,  the  two  ablest  men  of  the  party,  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,  have  been  repeated- 
ly set  aside  in  convention ;  and  yet,  in  no 
instance  have  they  deliberately  seceded, 
when  it  came  to  the  day  of  trial.  If  Mr. 
Webster  had  thrown  himself  into  the  league 
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of  the  Free-soilers,  no  question  he  might 
bave  led  off  a  powerful  faction  who  would 
bave  defeated  the  regular  nomination.  He 
md  his  friends  would  indeed  have  gained 
nothing  by  the  measure  but  revenge,  a  satis- 
action  to  be  paid  for  in  disgrace.  But 
t  was  not  expected  nor  feared  that  Mr. 
Webster  or  any  of  his  friends  would  so  far 
lebase  themselves  as  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  Van  Buren.  So  much  was  said  of 
ilia  contemplated  secession  of  Massachu- 
setts Whigs  by  certain  persons  who  had 
heir  own  interests  to  serve  in  the  matter, 
he  opposition  presses  imagined  they  had 
bund  in  this  discontent  an  entering. wedge 
to  effect  a  division  of  the  party.  The  Bos- 
ton Post  and  the  New-York  Herald  made 
themselves  particularly  busy  in  this  affair ; 
but  the  delighted  eagerness  with  which  they 
flavored  the  proposal  for  a  secession,  the 
friendly  commendations  and  high  eulogiums 
which  they  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Webster, 
and  their  denunciations  of  the  Whig  party 
for  rejecting  him  as  a  candidate,  made  their 
intention  so  evident,  the  Whigs  began  to  be 
alarmed,  and  ceased,  for  the  most  part,  to 
agitato  the  matter  any  further. 

Disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  a  secession, 
the  Democratic  press  threw  themselves  upon 
the  second  point  of  attack,  making  the  charge 
of  what  is  called  Sewardism,  a  term  of  un- 
certain import,  against  the  nominee  of  the 
Convention. 

The  reader  will  understand  how  unhap- 
pily the  opposing  ideas  of  internal  develop- 
ment and  external  expansion  are  compli- 
cated by  the  endless  and  hopeless  slavery 
agitation.  Southern  Democracy,  leaning  to 
Great  Britain,  acquires  from  her  those 
ideas  of  free  trade  and  foreign  manu- 
facture which,  with  deadly  hostility  to 
internal  improvement  and  progress,  consti- 
tute the  Nullification  code  of  Southern 
Democracy,  and  through  the  solidity  and 
completeness  of  its  opposition,  confer  upon 
South  Carolina Jhe  lead  and  dictatorship 
rf  the  party. 

Were  it  not  for  the  expansive  doctrine  of 
territorial  aggrandizement,  in  which  also  the 
Whigs  sympathize,  but  which  they  do  not 
make  the  active  principle  of  their  policy,  the 
Democratic  party  would  instantly  separate 
mto  North  and  South.  The  two,  as  we  have 
already  explained,  entertaining  a  bitter  and 
bearable  hostility  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
jet  coincide  in  the  expansive  doctrine ;  for 


it  is  by  the  addition  of  free  States  on  the 
Southern  frontier,  that  the  Free-soilers  of 
that  party  hope  to  overbalance  and  control 
the  South.  The  results  of  the  last  war  were 
not  favorable  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  ex- 
pected an  augmentation  of  slave  territory. 
California,  Utah,  and  New-Mexico  are  not 
slave  countries,  nor  are  likely  to  become  so. 
They  added  power  to  the  Democratic  Free- 
soilers.  That  element  does  not  look  for  the 
extension  of  slavery  as  a  consequence  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico :  it  acts  upon  the  sup- 
position that  it  will  be  found  impossible  to 
convert  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of 
Mexico  into  slave  States.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Democratic  Free-soilers 
are  right  in  this  supposition,  and  that  it  will 
be  found,  when  Mexico  and  Central  America 
have  been  added  to  the  United  States,  that 
the  South  will  find  herself  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  States  in  which  slavery  is  prohibited. 
This  result  will  be  brought  about  by  the  de- 
fection and  opposition  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  Democracy,  under  the  name  of 
Free-soilers,  and  by  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  new  territories  to  the 
introduction  of  slaves. 

Cuba  is  held  out  as  a  tempting  bait  to 
the  Southern  Democracy,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Cuba  would  soon  be  followed  by  the 
conquest  and  subjugation  of  Hayti ;  but 
this  Cuban  undertaking  is  a  more  serious 
affair  than  those  who  propose  it  are  fond  of 
thinking,  as  it  involves  us  with  Europe. 

The  doctrine  of  Expansion  itself  has  re- 
ceived a  more  powerful  development  by  the 
addition  of  California  (a  State  in  which 
slavery  is  forbidden)  than  by  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  The  general  sentiment  of  expan- 
sion, as  a  motive  power  in  the  mind  of  the 
American  people,  without  distinction  of  par- 
ty, is  seized  on  by  the  Southern  and  North- 
ern annexationists  with  equal  eagerness  and 
equal  hope.  On  the*  other  hand,  the  na- 
tional idea  of  Internal  Development,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  Whig  doctrine,  and  is  in 
their  hands  the  motive  principle,  has  but 
little  efficacy  on  farms  and  plantations,  re- 
mote from  the  active  intelligence  of  towns 
and  cities.  The  seat  and  home  of  this  doc- 
trine is  in  the  North,  where  wealth  is  accu- 
mulated by  the  application  of  intelligence 
to  labor. 

The  charge  of  "  Sewardism,"  supposed  by 
the  South  to  be  a  modification  of  Abolition- 
ism, is  one  of  the  points  of  attack  selected 
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by  tbe  free-traders  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Whig  nominee.  Reduced,  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  Whig  doctrine,  to  a  feeble  protest 
against  corrupt  applications  of  the  public 
funds, — as  though  every  Whig  application  of 
money  was  of  necessity  corrupt ; — and  con- 
scious of  the  inefficacy  of  a  merely  negative 
system  of  policy,  in  enlisting  the  favor  of  the 
people,  they  adopt  the  tactics  of  Southern 
Democracy,  and  endeavor  to  throw  the 
odium  of  abolitionism  upon  General  Scott, 
while  they  stimulate  the  people  with  ideas 

»   of  external  expansion. 

\  Let  us  take  an  observation  of  the  entire 
system  of  attack. 

1.  They  endeavor  to  pique  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Webster  into  a  secession. 

2.  They  drive  off  Southern  and  Union 
Whigs  by  charging  General  Scott  with  Sew- 
ardism. 

We  have  noticed  the  first  of  these.  The 
second  is  one  of  those  violent  political  ruses 
which  fail  from  utter  want  of  truth  and 
common  sense.  It  is  our  hope  that  what 
we  are  now  writing  will  have  ceased  to  be 
of  service  before  this  article  shall  have  gone 
into  the  hands  of  our  readers,  not  only  be- 
cause we  rely  upon  the  superior  sense  and 
magnanimity  of  Mr.  Webster,  but  because 
of  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  assault. 

The  attack  upon  the  nominee  of  the  Whig 
Convention  was  begun  with  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade from  the  advanced  guard  of  mercenaries 
of  the  enemy.  They  concentrated  their  fire 
upon  the  General.  The  Herald  threw  off 
the  turf  of  a  masked  battery  by  charging 
him  with  Americanism  ;  publishing  two 
documents  said  to  be  from  his  hand  :  one  a 
letter,  the  other  a  communication  to  a  news- 
paper, of  doubtful  authenticity. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  on  their  side  was 
simple  and  easily  understood.  The  attack 
of  the  Democratic  press  has  been  entirely 
upon  the  candidate  of  the  Whigs,  and  not 
upon  their  principles.  These,  indeed,  it  were 
a  waste  of  metal  to  attack  :  they  are  tacitly 
acknowledged  by  two  thirds  of  the  Northern 
and  Western  Democracy  to  be  impregnable. 
We  shall  demonstrate  the  tactics  of  the 
enemy,  and  we  think  the  reader  will  judge 
with  us,  that  they  regard  the  present  cam- 
paign as  the  last  that  will  be  made  by  the 
so-called  Democratic  party  under  its  present 
organization.  Hereafter  it  is  to  be  reorgan- 
ized on  some  other  issue. 

A  general  fire  is  maintained  along  the 


enemy's  line,  every  shot  of  which  is  directed 
upon  the  tent  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
The  echoes  of  the  guns  reverberate  but  one 
sound — abolitionism. 

No  effort  is  made  against  the  Whigs,  bo 
complaints  of  mal-administration,  no  argu- 
ments or  proofs  of  the  injustice  or  impolicy 
of  their  demands.  Instead  of  these,  the  two 
incompatible  charges  of  Americanism  and 
hostility  to  the  South  are  raised,  not  against 
the  party  itself,  but  against  its  candidate. 
After  searching  in  vain  for  the  grounds  of  the 
very  vague  and  general  accusation  of  free- 
soilism  against  our  candidate,  with  a  view  to 
a  studied  refutation  of  them,  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  dismiss  the  cause.  Where 
there  are  no  charges,  there  can  be  no  refuta- 
tion :  there  are  no  charges  that  can  be  shaped 
into  an  indictment  against  our  candidate ;  wt  i 
do  not  find  it  even  positively  asserted.thnl 
he  is  a  "  free-soiler,"  so  called.  We  am  | 
consequently  relieved  from  the  necessity  e?en  i 
of  denying  the  mere  accusation.  j 

The  only  possible  discussion  under  this    i 
head  is  of  a  point  of  etiquette.    General  Win- 
field  Scott,  who  has  been  for  more  than  forty 
years  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  has  frequently,  though  a  Whig,  been 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  holding  civil- 
ized and  even  friendly  intercourse  with  men     \ 
of  diverse  political  opinion.     Nullifiers,  An- 
nexationists,  Free-soilers,   Democrats,  and 
others,  who  happened  to  be  persons  of  high 
public  character,  and  intrusted  with  the  ex- 
ecution and  origination  of  the  laws,  have  re- 
ceived and  returned  his  hospitalities.  Among 
others,  Senator  Seward,  into  whose  hands 
the  destinies  of  the  Commonwealth  hard 
been  long  since  committed  by  the  anxious 
and  respectful  terror  of  the  South,  (no  offense* 
we  hope !)  it  is  said,  has  been  seen — yes,  it  i* 
certain !  has  been  seen—m  company  with  the 
very  same  Major-General  whom  the  Whig* 
have  ascertained  in  Convention  to  be  the  rao»fc 
popular  and  available  candidate  of  the  people* 
We  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  by  what  ar~ 
gument  to  meet  this  dreadful  accusation  % 
under  which  also  falls  equally  the  active  and 
talkative  Senator  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  whc? 
was  caught  by  our  diligent  and  cunning  im~* 
formant,  our  paid  spy  in  Washington,  hob^ 
nobbing  it  with  the  dreadful  "Bill  Seward/* 
in  the  very  bed- room  of  the  "  dangerous 
bugaboo"  himself. 

Indeed,  the  facts  we  have  accumulated 
under  this  head  of  political  etiquette,  lead  u# 
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melancholy  skepticism  touching  the 
te  virtue  of  public  men  in  Washington, 
heir  faithfulness  to  constituencies.  We 
X  length  satisfied  that  the  virtue  of 
Lore  in  Washington  undergoes  a  soften- 
►rooees.  They  are  sent  thither  boiling 
with  the  bile  and  fury  of  a  whole  con- 
ncy,  and  look  upon  gentlemen  of  the 
sition  with  undisguised  horror.  Soon, 
rer,  the  miasmatic  and  pestilent  air  of 
apital  relaxes  their  nerves,  diminishes 
>Uious  secretions,  dries  up  the  acrid 
nn  of  the  brain,  lowers  the  tone  of  the 
is  of  destruction  and  combativeness, 
*  the  genial,  convivial,  humane,  and 
ons  feelings  ;  and  the  rabid,  bristling, 
1,  tempestuous,  and  uncompromising 
tentative  finds  himself,  in  spite  of  vio- 
internal  resistance  and  remorse,  con- 
1  into  a  very  agreeable,  companionable 
q,  with  as  little  disposition  in  his  soul 
dp  the  windpipe  or  let  out  the  viscera 
democrat  or  Nullifier,  as  of  one  of  his  own 
ituente ;  indeed,  if  the  choice  were  forced 
him,  to  prefer  operating  on  the  latter. 
e  number  of  great  men  sent  to  political 
lion  by  this  dreadful  vice  of  sociality, 
the  immoral  habit  of  political  inter- 
e  with  Senators  of  all  opinions,  is  not 
>  estimated  in  a  day.    Of  the  conse- 


quences of  this  habit,  and  its  effect  upon 
parties,  witness  the  passage  of  Henry  Clay's 
Compromise  Bill,  by  which  the  projects  of 
the  amiable  and  virtuous  faction  of  abolition- 
ists were  utterly  defeated  and  extinguished. 
Mr.  Clay,  like  General  Scott,  and  other 
great  persons — more  especially  like  General 
George  Washington,  formerly  President  of 
the  United  States — had  a  habit  of  entertain- 
ing, conciliating,  and  consulting  with  the 
representatives  of  all  parties,  to  unite  them 
on  great  national  measures  necessary  to  the 
peace  and  union  of  the  States.  We  have 
not  now  either  the  courage  or  the  leisure  to 
undertake  their  defense. 

On  the  whole,  the  Whigs  have  never  yet 
nominated  a  candidate  more  likely  to  con- 
ciliate factions,  or  against  whom  it  has  been 
more  difficult  to  find  a  strong  point  of  op- 
position. Already  the  principal  organs  of 
the  opposition  have  begun  to  slacken  their 
fire.  All  that  has  been  alleged  against  the 
nominee  of  the  Whigs  has  fallen  from  utter 
want  of  evidence,  from  the  insignificance  of 
its  effect  Meanwhile,  events  are  preparing 
in  the  future,  which  render  the  presence  of 
a  great  military  reputation  at  the  head  of 
government  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
peace,  or  the  humane  and  successful  conduct 
of  war. 
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Fielding,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  "Tom 
Jones,"  remarks  that  an  author  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  host  who  spreads  an  elee- 
mosynary treat  before  his  friends,  and  thus 
by  the  exercise  of  a  gratuitous  hospitality 
deprives  them  of  the  right  of  criticising  his 
viands,  and  of  finding  fault  with  them  if  so 
disposed  ;  but  as  a  vendor  of  literary  food, 
whom  you  are  at  liberty  to  praise  or  abuse, 
just  as  he  deserves ;  whom  you  may  pass  by 
with  indifference  if  the  attractions  he  offers 
do  not  warrant  your  stay,  and  for  whose 
proffers  of  acquaintance  you  are  under  no 
sort  of  obligation.  The  author  of  the  best 
novel  in  the  English  language  showed  him- 
self a  man  of  sense  in  thus  accepting  with- 
out resentment,  and  in  anticipation,  any  sort 
of  criticism  that  his  books  might  provoke ; 
and  there  would  be  much  more  good  writing 
at  the  present  day  if  authors  would  exhibit 
this  manly  appreciation  of  the  varieties  of 
public  taste ;  and  if  all  men  who  write  criti- 
cisms or  reviews  would  express  themselves 
precisely  as  they  would  manifest  their  likes 
and  dislikes  at  a  public  table,  where  each 
one  gratifies  his  own  palate,  regardless  of 
what  another  esteems ;  and  fearlessly  repu- 
diates a  roast,  an  entree,  or  a  potage,  even 
though  it  should  be  praised  by  an  army  of 
gourmands,  possessing  stomachs  differently 
trained  from  his  own. 

If,  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Society  for 
the  Universal  Diffusion  of  Useless  Knowl- 
edge, on  the  occasion  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Hon.  Asinatus  Dunse  from  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  I  venture  to  tell  my  neighbor 
that  a  salad  or  pate  on  which  he  is  lavishing 
his  affections  may  do  very  well  for  him,  but 
is  not  at  all  agreeable  to  me,  he  would  hard- 
ly think  it  a  witty  or  an  effective  retort,  that 
I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it  unless  I  could 
make  a  better.  If  Fielding  was  correct,  a 
similar  answer  would  be  scarcely  more  rea- 
sonable in  matters  of  literary  taste.  But  as 
fallacies  will  sometimes  becloud  common 
wnse,  so  a  great  many  worthy  people  are 
deluded  into  admiring  books  because  others 
nave  admired  them,  and  because  they  are 


quite  sure  they  could  not  write  such  boob 
themselves ;  when,  but  for  that  last  insuffi- 
cient and  mischievous  reason,  they  would 
have  exercised  an  honest  plainness  like  that 
supposed  to  be  exercised  at  the  more  earthly 
banquet  just  mentioned,  and  have  exhibited 
a  diversity  of  opinion  which  can  hardly  be 
found  just  now  outside  of  religion  and  poli- 
tics. 

The  reader,  who,  we  will  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, is  diversifying  his  after-dinner  leisure  by 
dallying  with  the  pages  of  this,  the  sixteenth 
volume  of  our  "  highly  respectable  w  Review, 
has  now  prepared  himself  for  an  anti-Dick- 
ens tirade,  and  has  perhaps  counted  the 
number  of  columns  it  is  supposed  to  occupy, 
measuring  in  this  way  the  length  of  tune 
that  must  elapse  before  he  shall  be  suffered 
to  slide  into  a  genial  slumber.  The  reader, 
we  say,  has  prepared  himself  for  what  he 
imagines  is  about  to  come ;  critical,  and  e> 
pecially  critical-Dickens,  articles  being  gene- 
rally cast  after  one  or  the  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing patterns ;  pattern  No.  II.,  however, 
being  entitled  to  the  label,  "  Rare  and  en- 
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No.  I — "  We  are  glad  to  he  able  to  chronicle  a 
new  work  by  Mr.  Dickens,  the  great  English  no- 
velist This  work  is,  we  believe,  the  fifteenth  tint 
has  issued  from  his  fruitful  pen,  although,  if  we 
include  his  highly  eloquent  pamphlets,  there  tie 
undoubtedly  more,  and  if  we  subtract  his  lighter 
sketches,  the  number  will  be  undeniably  lest,  We 
are  lost  in  admiration  of  Mr.  Dickens,  he  is  so  mock 
better  than  any  thing  we  can  ourselves  product. 
He  has  come  as  a  great  moral  reformer ;  to  alle- 
viate the  infinite  guilt  and  misery  of  society ;  tt 
rebuke  those  fiend-like  shapes  of  Pretension  tad 
Bigotry  that  flee  from  the  slow-moving  finger  of 
public  scorn  which  his  beneficent  anduTaustible 
genius  causes  to  be  pointed  at  their  retreating 
firms ;  to  teach  us  the  ineffable  secrets  of  parity, 
charity,  and  love ;  to  inculcate  a  righteous  and  en-  - 
during  indignation  against  those  demons  in  human 
shape  who  are  made  to  walk  before  us  as  parochial 
commissioners,  relentless  uncles,  and  arrogant  met-  '- 
chants;  to  ebow  us,  not  'the  might  that  slumberi 
in  a  peasant's  arm/  but  the  pure  morality  that  ties,  * 
like  a  precious  jewel  in  the  head  of  a  despised  rep-  ,' 
tile,  in  the  hearts  of  those  maligned  and  abated 
members  of  our  human  brotherhood,  the  persecuted    s 
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ere,  most  we  call  them  abstractors,*  who 
unhappily  prevalent  in  society ;  to  arouse 
Tipathies  for  the  unfortunate  victims  of  a 
:arted  police ;  and  to  enroll  us  in  the  great 
rho  are  striving  for  the  universal  ameliora- 
every  thing.      Without  Dickens,  English 
ire  woaLi  have  had  no  name,  as,  even  with 
s,  American  literature  has  not  yet  attained 
He  it  was  who  first  suggested  the  vocab- 
rhich  it  has  since  been  his  pride  and  plea- 
enrich  with  the  name  of  a  Smuggins,  a 
ntoozle,  a  Snigsnags,   a  Fuddlebreeks,  a 
doodle,  and  a  Jelly  bags.    He  it  was  who 
>rned  Newgate  with  dignity,  and  drew  the 
i  veil  of  romance  over  the  thief's  progress. 
aa  who  cast  down  into  the  dust,  where  they 
with  none  so  poor  to  do  them  reverence, 
emperance  ana  philanthropic  associations, 
ind  misnomers,  which  had  so  long  deceived 
Id  and  exhausted  the  pockets  of  hard-work- 
z**ns.    And  may  we  not  al«o  add,  he  it  is 
ntinues  to  spread  before  us  our  monthly 
)f  classic  reading,  garnished  with  the  choi- 
ectioos  from  a  fancy  well  supplied  by  the 
»  of  police  courts  and  morning  beats,  and 
tiatf  s  our  youth  of  both  sexes  into  that  de- 
arcana  of  necessary  knowledge,  which  to 
f  themselves  unaided,  would  require  much 
d  trouble.    He  it  is  who  relieves  us  from 
exations  of  thinking  or  reflecting,  and  trans- 
i  year  by  year,  and  by  increasingly  higher 
o  the  ultimate  regions  of  literary  compla- 

t.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  yet 
work  in  preparation,  in  which  the  English 
>  much  practised  by  country  gentlemen,  of 

f  their  cooks,  will  be  unsparingly  ridiculed, 
up  to  the  just  contempt  of  the  commu- 
te work  will  be  published  by  the  Harpers, 
e,  at  a  ruinous  cost,  for  which  the  generous 
rill  surely  reward  them,  contracted  to  re- 
in monthly  parts,  immediately  after  it  is 
a  England  Telegraph  June  Mth, 

[L  is  in  a  somewhat  different  strain : 

bother  Novel  by  Dickens. — This  is  past  a 
/ill  he  never  have  done  with  hU  yellow- 
stories  f  Is  it  necessary  that  he  should 
t  contemptible  scribbler,  G.  P.  R.  James, 
amber  and  tenuity  of  his  performances? 
1.  too,  the  names  of  his  books  and  hi*  char- 
ge most  disgustingly  low,  framed  for  the 
of  pandering  to  the  popular  taste,  which, 
hey  have  sadly  degraded.  Whether  the 
-  send*  us  any  more  of  his  books  or  not, 
always  continue  to  denounce  Mr.  Dickens 
produces  something  worthy  of  moral  lite- 
nd  of  his  own  talents,  which  are  really 
»diucrity.w County  Signal,  July 

juote  from  another  journal : 

e  have  been  handed  a  copy  of  Bleak 
ith  the  request  that  we  would  notice  it. 
c   is  by  Dickens,  of  whom  some  of  our 

—Larceny  Committer*  t— Primtir'a  Dhvil. 


readers  may  have  heard.  His  title,  when  he  wrote 
the  Pickwick  Papers,  was  '  Boz ;'  now  he  appears 
und'T  his  real  name  of  Dickens.  Evidently  his 
self-conceit  is  running  away  whith  him.  We  have 
lost  our  respect  for  Dickens  since  he  wrote  Dom- 
bey  and  Son.  We  read  half  the  book,  and  never 
had  the  patience  to  finish  it  Mr.  Dickens  is  said 
to  have  been  successful  Perhaps  he  has  been. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  he  has  mistaken  his  vo- 
cation. We  will  engage  to  write  a  better  bosk 
than  Dombey  or  Bleak  House,  any  time,  at  ten 
days'  notice." DemoctattJune  10th,  1852. 

We  will  not  stop  to  quote  at  greater  length, 
although  the  material  for  our  scissors  lies 
invitingly  near.     We  have  recounted  these 
criticisms  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
reader  what  be  has  escaped  in  our  avoidance 
of  the  spirit  of  each.     We  hope,  however, 
that  the  occasional  elegancies  of  the  above 
extracts  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  indiscrimi- 
nate admirers  of  Mr.  Dickens,  or  upon  those 
who  regard  him  simply  as  a  literary  moun- 
tebank.    The  impartial  reader  will  not  fall 
to  note  the  remarkable  diversity  of  the  opin- 
ions severally  entertained  by  the  writers  of 
these   paragraphs  touching   Mr.   Dickens's 
character-vocabulary,  and  will  also  find  food 
for  reflection  in  the  contrariety  of  sentiment 
relative  to  the  moral  tendency  of  his  works. 
The  position  attained  by  Mr.  Dickens  is 
eminent  and  remarkable.     Were  it  not  for 
the  constant  misuse  of  the  term,  we  should 
style   him    a  self-made   man.      He  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  police  reporter.  When 
he  struggled  into  the  world  of  literature,  it 
was  to  begin  where  most  writers  end,"  by 
writing  sketches  of  familiar  and  every-day 
life.     Ambitious  novelists  of  twenty  are  gen- 
erally found  "doing"  tales  and  sketches  for 
the  Sunday  papers  and  the  magazines  before 
they  are  safely  over  the  ridge  of  thirty,  and 
once  started  on  their  journey  of  trifles,  the 
chances  of  their  return  to  more  solid  and  en- 
during undertakings  are  negative  and  infi- 
nite.    With  Dickens  the  case  was  different. 
From  sketching  broken  fragments,  he  took 
to  composing  a  series  of  connected  incidents : 
from  incidental  groupings,  he  turned  to  con- 
structing regular  and  systematic  works  of 
fiction.     The  Sketches  were  followed  by  the 
Pickwick  Papers,  the  Pickwick  Papers  by 
Oliver  Twist,  and  Oliver  Twist — the   feeble 
episode  of  The  Life  of  Grimaldi  having  in- 
tervened— by  Nicholas  Nickleby.     In   the 
opening   chapters    of   Master    Humphrey's 
Clock,  the  Sketches  were  resumed,  but  were 
received  with  great  coldness  by  the  public, 
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and  summarily  dropped.  Barnaby  Rudge, 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  and  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit  were  succeeded,  and  interspersed,  by 
several  fragmentary  stories ;  following  which, 
Dombey  and  Son,  David  Copperfield,  and 
Bleak  House  bring  up  the  extreme  rear. 
But  Mr.  Dickens  is  still  a  young  man,  and 
the  list  of  his  works  may  yet  rival  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Grecian  ships  at  Troy. 

The  heats  of  midsummer  are  hardly  over, 
And  we  dare  not  venture  to  obtrude  an  anal- 
ysis of  Mr.  Dickens's  genius  upon  the  lan- 
guid attention  of  the  reader.  The  torrid 
season  is  sacred  to  the  repose  of  philosophy. 
In  the  dog-days  the  Muses  are  allowed  a 
siesta.  The  influence  of  Sirius  yet  lingers 
in  the  atmosphere ;  College  Professors  are 
lazing  in  the  woods;  Doctors  of  Divinity 
are  drinking  ice-water  in  the  caves  of  the 
White  Mountains ;  the  Judge  has  left  the 
bench ;  the  Merchant's  letters  lie  unread;  the  \ 
Lawyer  makes  short  work  with  his  briefs ; 
the  Physician  is  equally  concise  with  his 
patients.  Even  if  amid  these  circumstances 
metaphysical  criticism  were  at  a  less  dis- 
count, we  should  hardly  feel  at  liberty  to  in- 
dulge in  it  in  the  present  paper,  since  we 
commenced  this  article  with  other  purposes, 
which  we  shall  think  ourselves  fortunate  if 
we  are  enabled  to  carry  out  within  the  limits 
assigned  us. 

Leaving  then  the  minute  intricacies  of 
reasoning  and  analysis,  by  which  a  complete 
recognition  of  the  faculties  of  a  distinguish- 
ed* mind  is  attained,  we  will  state  a  few 
plain  and  obvious  convictions  relative  to  Mr. 
Dickens's  present  merits — convictions  which 
we  deem  sufficiently  well  founded  to  bear 
the  test  of  that  scrutiny  which  obtains  with 
ail  candid  and  unprejudiced  readers. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  we  deny  in  toto 
that  Mr.  Dickens  has  "  written  himself  out." 
We  are  aware  that  this  phrase,  which  we 
have  quoted,  is  a  very  popular  one,  and  has 
been  largely  drawn  on  to  account  for  the 
glaring  and  melancholy  falling  off  exhibited 
in  Mr.  Dickens's  later  works.  But  it  is  a 
fallacious  phrase  at  the  outset  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  man's  "  writing  himself  out" 
If  the  expression  is  used  in  ordinary  con- 
versation to  signify  something  else,  we  can- 
not strongly  object  to  it,  for  it  is  both  sug- 
gestive and  convenient,  but  we  disavow  its 
employment  in  print  The  resources  upon 
which  a  writer  necessarily  makes  the  largest 
drafts  can  never  become  exhausted,  nor  in- 
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deed weakened,  except  by  disease  or  old 
age.     He  cannot  exhaust  his  reason,  he 
cannot  drain    his  imagination,  he  cannot 
beggar  his  fancy.    Nor  can  his  faculties  o( 
observation,  comparison,  or  analysis  ever  be- 
come weakened  by  length  of  use,  or  by  any 
strain  to  which  he  may  subject  them.  And 
indeed,  you  will  find  that  in  the  case  of 
those  authors  who  are  alleged    to  have 
"written  themselves  out,"  no  charge*  of 
poverty  of  incident  or  deficiency  of  obsem- 
tion  are  attempted  to  be  made  out  again* 
them.    But,  somehow,  their  works  do  not 
read  as  well  as  formerly.    They  are  disfig- 
ured by  blemishes  which  did  not  exist  is 
previous  productions.     In  private  life  the 
author  is  the  same  man  he  always  hat  been. 
He  is  growing  daily  in  knowledge  of  the 
world.      As  it  is  very   painfully  obviom, 
however,  that  novel  the  tenth  will  bear  no 
comparison  with  novel  the  third,  the  public 
exclaims,  "  Oh !  all  this  is  quite  natural— 
the  man  has  written  himself  out"    But  in 
the  face  of  this  outcry  stands  the  author 
himself,  possessing  the  same  mind  and  the 
same  faculties  he  always  possessed,  knowing 
more  than  at  any  previous  period  of  ha  life, 
and  in  no  way — unless  in  his  dotage— Infe- 
rior to  his  former  self.     Quando  Mmer*  i 
dormitat.    No  writer  can  be  brilliant  in  est*  ^ 
consecutive  line,  and  the  wittiest  of  men  5 
may  be  occasionally  pardoned  for  doing  *  *, 
stupid  thing ;  but  a  case  of  self-exhaosboB,  Z. 
of  *4  writing  out,"  has  never  yet  been,  sti  3 
will  not  soon  be,  witnessed.     Every  writer  ^a 
has  his  "  best  thing,"  and  may  never  agrin  f 
equal  it ;  but  when  an  author  regularly  nnd  _, 
systematically  falls  below  his  average,  it  * 
nothing  but  nonsense  to  attribute  it  to  uie£  _ 
exhaustion." 

Nor  can  the  deterioration  of  Mr.  DickeoA 
later  works  be  accounted  for  by  the  oppo- 
sition that  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  W  ^ 
peculiar  genius  is  less  wide  or  fruitful  tbf*  "* 
formerly.   We  have  never  believed  thatth 
office  of  Fiction  is  to  reform  abuses;  bntaV""'"" 
lowing  that  it  is,  Mr.  Dickens,  having  let  of  ^ 
his  artillery  against  Yorkshire  schoolHa*,.~* 
ters  and  parish  beadles,  has  yet  very  muck. 
to  do  in  the  way  of  making  this  a  perfect*-" 
world.    The  range  of  Satire  is  uuboun&oV^ 
In  common  life  Humor  knows  no  Knriti>^ 
Between  the  rising  and  the  setting  n*^ 
eight  hundred  million  dramas  are  enaeblL; 
complete  in  scene,  act,  and  audience, 
I  new  and  ever  fruitful ;  and  he  is  but  ai 
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among  the  crowds  that  swarm  tho  { 
who  is  unable  to  make  such  a  selec- 
fresh  incidents  as  to  be  constantly 
lature  and  novel  to  the  reader. 
,  then,  is  Dombey  inferior  to  Pick- 
Oliver  Twist,  and  why  does  Bleak 
bid  fair  to  be  inferior  to  them  all  ? 
because  Mr.  Dickens  has  grown  care- 
[e  has  no  longer  that  motive  to  ex- 
hich  formerly  actuated  him  ;  tbere- 
ioes  not  exert  himself.  His  former 
s  proved  an  all-sufficient  reason  why 
Id  not  labor  now.  Necessity  was 
a  stimulus,  now  the  incentive  is  re- 
He  has  distanced  the  competition 
plied  tho  spur,  and  the  weakness  of 
nature  has  relaxed  the  effort  which 
r  provoked.  The  alliance  between 
bor  and  the  bookseller  is  intimate 
itful  of  influences,  and  the  results 
nerly  depended  in  so  large  a  mea- 
>n  the  quality  of  what  he  wrote,  now 
upon  the  quantity  of  what  he  is  able 
ice.  In  yielding  to  the  weakness  of 
Mr.  Dickens  has  taken  a  long  step 
d  from  his  first  excellence. 
\  earlier  career,  no  man  ever  worked 
>ver  a  given  quantity  of  manuscript 
Boz."  Rousseau,  composing  only 
itences  a  day,  was  not  more  labo- 
talwer  laboring  three  months  on  a 
te  story  was  nothing  to  him.  Easy 
is  hard  reading,  aud  vice  versa. 
\  is  more  easy  to  read  than  Pick- 
eir  books  have  been  harder  to  write. 
Vist  represents  a  greater  amount  of 
lan  Copperfield  and  Dombey  togo- 
liere  was  every  reason  at  the  time 
ns's  earlier  productions  why  he  should 
Ho  was  a  young  man,  and  compara- 
iknown.  He  had  not  been  favored 
distinguished  birth.  He  had  seen 
le  of  neither  university  nor  college, 
cumstances  of  his  early  education 
indeed  to  oppose  an  almost  insuper- 
rier  to  his  success.  Nurtured  amid 
wphere  of  a  police  court,  and  mixing 
h  the  reporters  of  tho  daily  papers, 
is  surely  nothing  in  the  disposition 
>rtunes  that  indicated  a  future  hi^h 
among  the  first  literary  men  of 
l. 

the  old  truth,  which  nearly  every 
ished  man  has  verified,  was  again 
d  in  the  career  of  Dickens.  How 
ed — how  diligently  and  how  success- 


fully— it  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon. 
Within  half-a-dozen  years  from  the  date  of 
his  first  work,  he  was  the  pet  of  the  public 
and  the  prize  of  the  booksellers.  Success, 
first  coy,  then  compelled,  has  become  at 
last  his  involuntary  attendant.  It  has  be- 
come a  moral  necessity  that  every  tiling  he 
writes  shall  be  the  favorite  of  the  market 
Let  us  not  be  surprised  that  wares  thus 
saleable  shall  be  produced  with  a  degree 
of  carelessness. 

Place  yourself,  reader,  in  the  case  of  Charles 
Dickens.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  assume,  for 
a  short  time,  the  person  of  that  talented 
man.  He  is  flesh  and  blood  like  yourself, 
as  fond  of  ease,  as  fond  of  money,  as  fond 
of  praise,  and  with  all  his  ambition — in  which 
quality  perhaps  you  are  deficient,  or  you 
might  not  now  be  where  you  are — no  fonder 
of  work.  In  time  past  you  have  been  ex- 
cessively laborious ;  have  sat  up  fate  of 
nights,  and  have  perhaps  been  neglectful  of 
your  family.  You  have  been  a  very  diligent 
student  of  books ;  your  shoulders  are  not  as 
straight  as  they  once  were,  and  you  are 
quite  certain  you  have  iniured  your  eyes. 
You  labored,  however,  with  an  object,  and 
to  good  purpose ;  you  wrote  books  unequal- 
led of  their  kind,  and  made  for  yourself  a 
great  name.  Your  books  sold  well,  and 
the  public,  with  money  in  its  hand,  looks  to 
you  for  more.  Your  bookseller  promises  a 
fortune  with  each  future  volume,  and  hints  of 
his  willingness  to  secure  your  productions 
by  cash  advances.  Write  you  must.  But 
you  have  grown  fond  of  society ;  you  like 
long  dinners ;  and  you  think  of  going  into 
public  life.  It  is  not  so  pleasant  a  thing  as 
formerly,  this  shutting  yourself  up  in  your 
study  six  hours  a  day  for  an  entire  year,  to 
compose  a  single  volume  :  there  is  no  need 
of  it  either.  Your  book  will  sell  as  well  if 
written  in  half  or  a  quarter  of  this  time ; 
and  your  remaining  hours  can  be  spent  in  a 
much  more  comfortable  manner.  Reflect, 
reader,  what  you  would  do  under  all  these 
circumstances,  and  after  that  do  not  wonder 
that  Dombey  or  Copperfield  compares  with 
Oliver  Twist  or  Pickwick,  as  a  leader  in  the 
morning  paper  compares  with  a  chapter  of 
Washington  Irving,  or  as  that  copy  of  verses 
which  you  "  threw  off"  last  evening  for  the 
amusement  of  a  lady  friend,  compares  with 
Thanatopsis  or  the  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church-yard. 

Mr.  Dickens,  too,  has  acquired  a  facility 
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of  composition  that  is  deceptive  and  ruin- 
ous. No  one  can  read  his  later  productions 
without  feeling  that  the  author  has  driven 
his  pen  with  tremendous  rapidity.  The  kind 
of  writing  which  Mr.  Dickens  has  most  cul- 
tivated is  perhaps  more  calculated  than  any 
other  to  provoke,  or  at  least  to  encourage, 
haste.  There  are  no  rules  by  which  it  must 
be  framed.  The  plot  on  which  the  author 
is  engaged  is  usually  very  slender,  and  may 
be  changed  or  accommodated  to  circum- 
stances at  any  time.  It  admits  of  infinite 
episodes  and  offshoots.  Unless  the  writer 
has  learned  how  to  manage  it,  it  will  in  the 
end  manage  him.  It  has  so  far  subverted 
Mr.  Dickens's  judgment  that  he  frames  the 
conclusions  of  his  plots  when  his  stories  are 
more  than  half  finished ;  thinks  the  use  of 
nominatives  without  verbs,  verbs  without 
nominatives,  and  pronouns  without  sub 
stantives,  a  very  euphonious  and  pardonable 
error,  and  is  for  ever  violating  that  first  rule 
in  the  literary  code  which  tells  us  that 
characters  should  be  made  to  conform  to 
plot,  and  not  plot  to  characters. 

We  have  instanced  these  literary  sins 
with  which  Mr.  Dickens  is  justly  chargeable, 
because  in  the  popular  admiration  of  his 
genius  there  is  great  danger  of  their  being 
overlooked.  Mr.  Dickens  ranks  among  the 
first  of  living  authors,  and  is  confidently 
regarded  as  a  hereafter  classic.  Will  the 
style  of  contemporary  and  imitating  writers 
become  injured  and  lowered  by  his  success- 
ful example?  Will  the  praise  that  con- 
stantly attends  him  induce  the  perpetua- 
tion of  his  growing  faults?  Will  those 
writers  who  are  faithfully  cultivating  purity 
of  style  and  exactness  of  finish,  become  de- 
pressed by  the  superior  success  of  a  more 
careless  literature  ?  Will  the  writing  of  the 
next  generation  be  modelled  upon  the  style 
which  Mr.  Dickens  is  now  associating  with 
literary  fame  and  profit?  Will  the  faults 
of  this  wonderful  author  share  the  same 
apotheosis  with  his  virtues?  These  are 
questions  which  in  all  candor  deserve  a  fair 
hearing. 

To  remark  in  detail  upon  the  faults  of  a 
writer  whom  in  common  with  all  readers  we 
reverence  and  admire,  is  a  thankless  taskv 
It  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  to  pane- 
gyrize, and  it  is  infinitely  less  acceptable  to 
the  general  reader.  If  you  escape  without 
rousing  indignation,  you  will  at  least  bring 
upon  yourself  the  imputation  of  imperti- 


nence. The  hasty  judgment  of  the  worh 
which  allows  you  to  suggest  improvement 
to  practical  artists  in  every  vocation  of  ir 
dustrial  life,  which  permits  you,  though  no 
a  mechanician,  to  venture  suggestions  to  th 
engineer,  and  to  advise  the  brush  of  th 
painter  though  you  may  never  have  hel< 
the  palette,  has  decided  that  the  successfb 
author  is  beyond  the  reach  of  comment  ex 
cept  from  those  who  have  attained  to  stil 
greater  success.  We  shall,  therefore,  con 
tent  ourselves  with  quoting  a  few  sentence 
which  we  think  hardly  up  to  the  mark  of  i 
first-rate  classic,  and  which  are  to  be  found 
no  where  if  not  in  Bleak  House. 

Penny-alining  may  be  styled  an  imperti- 
nent epithet  to  be  applied  to  what  follows; 
but  as  we  know  of  no  title  more  appropriate, 
we  must  express  it,  and  take  our  chance : 

"  London.  Michaelmas  Term  lately  orer,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  sitting  in  Lincoln's  loo  HalL 
Implacable  November  weather.  As  much  mod 
in  the  streets  as  if  the  waters  had  but  newlr 
retired  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  wookl 
not  be  wonderful  to  meet  a  Megalosaurut  forty 
feet  long  or  so,  waddling  like  an  elephants* 
lizard  up  HolbornhilL  Smoke  lowering  dow 
from  chimney-pots,  making  a  soft  black  drink, 
with  flakes  of  soot  in  it  as  big  as  full-grown  no* 
flakes — gone  into  mourning,  one  might  imagine, 
for  the  death  of  the  sun.  Dogs,  undistingubhiWi 
in  mire.  Horses,  scarcely  better ;  splashed  to  tbor 
very  blinkers.  Foot  passengers,  jostling  «* 
another's  umbrellas,  in  a  general  infection  of  31* 
temper,  and  losing  their  font-hold  at  strut- 
corners,  where  tens  of  thousands  of  other  W 
passengers  have  been  slipping  and  sliding  10* 
the  day  broke,  (if  the  day  ever  broke,)  adding ne w 
deposits  to  the  cruet  upon  crust  of  mud,  sticking 
at  those  points  tenaciously  to  the  pavement,  sjd 
accumulatiug  at  compound  interest 

"  Fog  every  where.  Fog  up  the  river,  whfW& 
flows  among  green  aits  and  meadows;  fogdo*J 
the  river,  where  it  rolls  defiled  among  the  lien  of 
shipping,  and  the  water-side  pollutions  of  a  gnat 
(and  dirty)  city.  Fog  on  the  Essex  marshes,  fe& 
on  the  Kentish  heights.  Fog  creeping  into  A* 
cabooses  of  collier  brigs ;  fig  lying  out  on  tkf 
yard*,  and  hovering  in  the  rigging  of  great  ship; 
fog  drooping  on  the  gunwales  of  barges  and  snail 
boats.  Fog  in  the  eyes  and  throats  of  ancisfft 
Greenwich  pensioners,  wheezing  by  the  firesklei  of 
their  wards;  fog  in  the  stem  and  bowl  of  tb* 
afternoon  pipe  of  the  wrathful  skipper,  down  fc 
his  close  cabin ;  fog  cruelly  pinching  the  toes  and 
fingers  of  his  shivering  little  prentice  boy  on  dect 
Chance  people  on  the  bridge*  peeping  orer  loe 
parapets  into  a  nether  sky  of  fog,  with  log  aU 
round  thein,  as  if  they  were  up  in  a  balloon,  and 
hanging  in  the  misty  clouds. 

M  Gas  looming  through  the  fog  in  divert  plat*) 
in  the  streets,  much  as  the  sun  may.  from  lb* 
spongy  fields,  be  seen  to  loom  by  husbandmtf 
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•hboy.  Most  of  the  shops  lighted  two 
yre  their  time — as  the  gas  seems  to 
it  has  a  haggard  and  unwilling  look, 
nay  the  court  be  dim,  with  wasting 
tre  and  there ;  well  may  the  fog  hang 
;  as  if  it  never  would  get  out ;  well  may 
d  glass  windows  lose  their  color  and 
light  of  day  into  the  place ;  well  may 
iated  from  the  streets,  who  peep  in  | 
t«)  glass  panes  in  the  door,  be  deterred 
ance  by  its  owlish  aspect,  and  by  the 
ruidly  echoing  to  the  roof  from  the  pad- 
rhere  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  looks 
Dtern  that  has  no  light  in  it,  and  where 
ant  wigs  are  all  stuck  in  a  fog  bank  1'' 

?ell,  let  us  add,  may  Mr.  Dickens 
mch  deuced  easy  writing  and  hard 
rhen  he  is  just  as  well  paid  for  it 
ould  be  for  paragraphs  ten  times 

is  not  the  following  paragraph 
f  being  made  part  and  parcel  of  a 
work  of  fiction  ? 

fie  coroner,  *  Is  that  boy  here?'  Says  the 
o,  sir,  he  is  not  here.'  Says  the  coroner, 
etch  him  then.'  In  the  absence  of  the 
intelligent,  the  coroner  converses  with 
ighorn. 
sere's  the  boy,  gentlemen  !'  " 

ckens,  how  many  pages  per  diem 
tuff  can  you  write  before  dinner  ? 
sure  sign  that  an  author's  haste  is 
ag  his  invention  when  he  perpet- 
le  manufactured  oddity  in  a  char- 
I  brings  his  puppet  on  the  stage  prin- 
keop  alive  that  feature  of  his  conver- 
uch  is  supposed  to  be  so  effectively 
b.  The  u  Prodigious  !"  of  Dominie 
*  was  intended  as  a  witticism ;  it 
ed  till  it  becomes  an  insufferable 
The  "  when  found,  make  a  note 
aptain  Cuttle,  was  quite  enough  of 
ut  the  exclamations  of  Mr.  Jarndyce 

the  locality  of  the  wind  are  nu- 
tnd  tedious  beyond  all  precedent 
iyce  never  utters  a  sentence  with- 
fying  the  quarter  from  which  the 
m.     Where,  we  ask,  is  the  wit  or 

of  all  this  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that 
lisplay  his  pet  oddity  occasionally  ?f 


bannering. 

he  following  from  Mackenzie,  where  this 

r*  but  once,  and  is  a  fine  stroke : 

sort  of  a  night  is  it,  fellow  ?"  paid  he. 

rf  with  an  easterly  wind." "Easterly 

VI. — III, 


Does  Mr.  Dickens  see  an  exquisite  humor  in 
its  constant  repetition?  Does  he  imagine 
that  it  shall  as  constantly  provoke  the  mirth 
of  the  reader  ?  Let  us  listen  to  a  few  repe- 
titions of  this  miserable  artifice : 

" '  She  means  well/  said  Mr.  Jarndyce  hastily. 
'The  wind's  in  the  east* 

" '  It  was  in  the  north,  sir,  as  we  came  down,* 
observed  Richard. 

" '  My  dear  Rick,'  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  poking  the 
fire,  Til  take  an  oath  it's  either  in  the  east,  or 
going  to  be.  I  am  always  conscious  of  an  uncom- 
fortable sensation  now  and  then  when  the  wind 
is  blowing  in  the  east.' 

"  'Rheumatism,  sir  ?'  said  Richard. 

" '  I  dare  say  it  is,  Rick.    I  believe  it  is.    And 

so  the   little  Jell 1  had  my  doubts   about 

-O  Lord,  yes,  it's  easterly,'  said 


em- 


-are  in  a- 


Mr.  Jarndyce." 

This  is  but  the  beginning  of  it : 

" '  Why,  just  as  you  may  suppose,'  said  Mr.  Jarn- 
dyce; his  countenance  suddenly  falling.  'It  is 
said  that  the  children  of  the  very  poor  are  not 
brought  up,  but  dragged  up.  Harold  Skimpole's 
children  have  tumbled  up  somehow  or  other.  The 
wind's  getting  round  again,  I  am  afraid.  I  feel  it 
rather.' " 

Again: 

K,"'Ob,  dear  me,  what's  this,  what's  this?  said 
Mr.  Jarndyce,  rubbing  his  head,  and  walking  about 
with  his  good-humored  vexation.  'What's  this 
they  tell  me!  Rick,  my  boy,  Esther,  my  dear, 
what  have  you  been  doing  t  Whv  did  you  do  it  I 
How  could  you  do  it  f  Bow  much  apiece  was  it  t 
The  wind's  round  again.    I  feel  it  all  over  me  1' 

"  We  neither  of  us  quite  knew  what  to  answer. 

" '  Come,  Rick,  come  1  I  must  settle  this  before 
I  sleep.  How  much  are  you  out  of  pocket  t  You 
two  made  the  money  up,  you  know  1  Why  did 
you?  How  could  youf  O  Lord,  yes,  it's  due 
east — roust  be  1'" 

And  a  few  times  more : 

" '  Well,'  cried  Mr.  Jarndyce,  stopping  again,  and 
making  several  absent  endeavors  to  put  his  can- 
dlestick in  his  pocket  '  I — Here !  Take  it  away, 
my  dear.  I  don't  know  what  I  am  about  with  it ; 
it's  all  the  wind — invariably  has  that  effect  I 
won't  press  you,  Rick ;  you  may  be  right  But, 
really — to  get  hold  of  you  and  Esther — and  to 
squeeze  you  like  a  couple  of  tender  young  Saint 


for  ever !" He  made  no  other  reply,  but  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  till  they  almost  touched  his  ears, 
wrapped  himself  tight  in  his  great-coat,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

"  This  in  a  strange  creature,"  said  his  friend  to 
Harlcy. — Man  of  Feeling,  by  Henry  Mackenzie, 
chap.  21. 
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Michael's  oranges !    If  11  blow  a  gale  in  the  course 
of  the  night !' 


t»  •» 


"  He  peeped  in  again,  with  a  smiling  face,  be* 
fore  we  nad  lighted  our  candles,  and  paid, 4  Oh  1  I 
have  been  looking  at  the  weather-cock.  I  find  it 
was  a  false  alarm  about  the  wind.  It's  in  the 
South !'    And  went  away,  singing  to  himself" 

***** 

" '  Oh,  you  don't  know  me  F  he  returned.  *  When 
I  am  deceived  or  disappointed  in — the  wind,  and 
it's  easterly,  I  take  refuge  here.  The  Growlery  is 
the  best  used  room  in  the  house.  You  are  not 
aware  of  half  my  humors  yet.1 


»  M 


We  hope  Mr.  Dickens  will  make  shorter 
work  with  the  rest  of  Mr.  Jamdyce's  humors. 
This  one,  whose  ebullitions  we  have  but  half 
enumerated,  bids  fair  to  dribble  through  the 
entire  book.  A  more  unmistakable  sign 
of  literary  haste,  presumption,  and  careless- 
ness, could  not  well  be  exhibited. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  faults  which 
have  met  our  eyes  in  Bleak  House,  and  for 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  assign  the  cause.  It 
is,  of  course,  beyond  Mr.  Dickens's  power  to 
make  a  failure.  If  he  should  write  a  book 
in  ten  days — and  we  venture  to  say  that  the 
composition  of  the  first  five  numbers  of  Bleak 
House  has  not  cost  him  sixty  working  hours — 
it  would  still  be  a  book  worth  buying  and 
reading.  There  are  a  good  number  of  pages 
in  Bleak  House  thus  far,  which  very  few 
authors  could  equal.  Much,  however,  is 
required  from  that  man  to  whom  much  is 
given,  and  we  submit  that  in  Mr.  Dickens's 
later  efforts  he  has  neither  done  justice  to 
himself,  nor  satisfied  the  expectations  of  dis- 
cerning readers. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  rather 
curious  coincidence  of  description  between 
a  passage  in  Bleak  House  and  a  paragraph 
from  an  American  novel,  by  Cornelius  Ma- 
thews, an  extract  from  which  found  its  way 
into  the  columns  of  the  Westminster  Review 
some  seven  years  ago.  The  Review  bestows 
high  commendation  on  the  work,  and  pro- 
nounces it  equal  to  Boz.  We  quote  from 
the  extract  in  the  Westminster : 

"  Now,  down  agrin  towards  the  East  River,  they 
came  to  a  cemetery ;  and  along  its  walls  of  brick  a 
choice  company  of  boja  were  met,  some  at  play, 
throwing  somersets  against  its  side,  pome  at  mar- 
bles, some  hopecotching.  Among  them  all  was  one 
who.  ntanding  near  the  iron  gate,  wrote  out  with 
chalk  a  name,  tetter  by  letter,  s/ovly.  Big  Abel 
and  Lonkey  fell  hack  and  watched  him  as  he 
worked.  He  st«»od  clo«e  up  against  the  wall,  and 
holding  in  one  hand,  with  which  he  partly  scratched 


his  head,  by  the  leather  front,  a  cap  that  fel 
behind,  worked  with  the  other  in  a  slo 
troubled  way.  He  wrote  it  down,  then  rut 
out  again ;  then  down  and  out  again ;  and 
and  out  again;  and  every  time  'twas  F 
Smith  or  Pomp."  (Big  Abel  and  Little  Man 
p.  79.) 

The  following  extract  from  Bleak  I 
pp.  60,  61,  bears  a  striking  resembla 
that  just  quoted : 

"  Passing  through  the  shop  on  our  way 
we  had  passed  through  it  on  our  way  in,  wc 
the  old  man  storing  a  quantity  of  packet**  oi 
paper,  in  a  kind  of  well  in  the  floor.  He  e 
to  be  wot  king  hard,  with  the  perspiration  *t 
on  his  forehead,  and  bad  a  piece  of  chalk  \r 
with  which,  as  he  put  each  separate  pack 
bundle  down,  he  made  a  crooked  mark  * 
panelling  of  the  wall 

41  Richard  and  Ada,  and  Miss  Jellyby,  ai 
little  old  lady,  had  gone  by  him,  and  I  was 
when  he  touched  me  on  the  arm  to  stay  n 
chalked  the  letter  /  upon  the  wall,  in  f 
curious  manner,  beginning  with  the  end 
letter  and  shaping  it  backward.  It  was  a  < 
letter,  not  a  printed  one,  but  just  such  a  1c 
any  clerk  in  Messrs.  Kenge  and  Carboy's 
would  have  made. 

"  *  Can  you  read  it?'  he  asked  me,  with 
glance. 

M  4  Surely,'  said  I.    *  It's  very  plain.' 

"'What  is  it?' 

«'J.' 

"  With  another  glance  at  me,  and  a  glance 
door,  he  rubbed  it  out,  and  turned  an  a  in  it» 
(not  a  capital  letter  this  time,)  and  said, ' 
that?' 

"I  told  him.  He  then  rubbed  that  oi 
turned  the  letter  r,  and  asked  me  the  sami 
tion.  He  went  on  quickly,  until  he  had  fori 
the  pame  curious  manner,  beginning  at  th 
and  bottoms  of  the  letters,  the  word  Jab 
without  once  leaving  two  letters  on  the  n 
get  her. 

"  *  What  does  that  spell  ?'  he  asked  me. 

"  When  I  told  him,  he  laughed.     In  the 
odd  way,  yet  with  the  same  rapidity,  he  thi 
duced  singly,  and  rubbed  out  singly,  the 
forming  the  words  Blear  House.    These,  ii 
astonishment.  I  also  read  ;  and  he  laughed 

"  •  Hi  Y  said  the  old  man,  laying  aside  the 
•  I  have  a  turn  for  copying  from  memory,  y 
miss,  though  I  can  neither  read  nor  write.' " 

Really,  gentlemen  authors  of  Enj 
what  with  the  reproduction  by  Mr.  D 
of  our  fancies — to  be  sure  they  were  st 
to  season  for  a  very  comfortable  len$ 
time  between  the  covers  of  the  Westmi 
what  with  the  English  republicatic 
Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  and  Mitch  el 
cheap,  and  very  saleable;  and  whal 
the  damage  which  must  inevitably  an 
natural  consequence  accrue    both    t 
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originality  and  the  profits  of  English  litera- 
ture, it  is  high  time  you  were  stirring  your- 
selves and  your  literary  neighbors  to  get  up  a 
copyright.  We  shall  not,  however,  promise 
our  assistance,  and  in  fact  you  must  mauage 
to  carry  out  your  designs  without  it.  We 
feel  the  honor  which  the  English  nation  thus 
confers  on  us,  with  too  much  liveliness  and 
gratification  to  take  measures  for  cutting  off 
the  supply  of  literature  which  is  in  such 
demand.  Our  benevolence  is  flattered,  our 
sympathy  for  your  destitute  and  needy  state 
is  very  strongly  awakened,  and  we  hereby 
assure  you  of  our  intention  to  pour  in  upon 
you  a  full  and  steady  flood  of  enlightened 
books,  pamphlets,  and  magazines,  until  our 
aggressive  kindness  is  forcibly  repressed. 

It  is  true,  gentlemen  authors,  that  our 
literary  men  have  represented  you  as  suf- 
ferers in  common  with  themselves,  by  the 
absence  of  an  international  copyright  law ; 
and  some  poor  devil  of  a  writer  has  had  the 
hardihood  to  assert  as  much  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  this  Review.  With  reference  to  that 
writer,  to  use  the  memorable  language  of  a 
character  of  your  own  Dickens,  u  We  pity 
his  ignorance,  and  despise  him."  Prepos- 
terous mortal !  not  to  discern,  that  by  mutual 
thieving  republishes  make  ample  repara- 
tion to  the  insulted  genius  of  the  authors 
of  either  nation,  and  take  to  themselves 
great  pecuniary  profit.  Honor  is  the  food 
of  the  author ;  cash  is  the  pabulum  of  the 
publisher ;  and  in  the  present  disposition  of 
things,  an  ample  bellyful  of  appropriate  diet 
is  secured  to  the  several  parties  concerned. 

We  speak  "not  of  ourselves."  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  "  Piraticals"  have  set  matters 
very  forcibly  before  us,  and  we  will  admit 
you  to  a  full  dispensation  of  the  logical 
feast: 

INTERNATIONAL    COPYRIGHT. 
lb  the  Editor  of  the  Whig  Review : 

Sift : — In  the  communication  of  an  "American 
Writer,"  published  in  your  July  number,  we  find 
ourselves  incidentally  alluded  to  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  International  Copyright  Without 
attempting  to  discuss  the  merit*  of  a  question  that 
is  already  in  abler  hands,  we  beg  to  correct  your 
correspondent  as  to  the  number  of  publications  for 
which  we  make  compensation  to  the  Britioh  pub- 
fishers.  It  is  not  for  the  Westminster  Review 
alone  that  we  thus  pay,  but  we  have,  for  the  last 
five  yean,  paid  to  Messrs.  Blackwood  A  Sons,  for 
tbeir  magazine,  an  annual  sum  not  less,  we  believe. 
than  is  paid  for  contributions  to  several  of  our  Amer- 
ican magazines  having  a  much  larger  circulaiton. 
We  would  willingly  pay  even  more  than  we  do, 


could  we  derive  any  exclusive  benefit  from  the 
rights  conveyed  to  us.    But  no  sooner  do  we  issue 
our  reprintslhan  they  are  pounced  upon  by  some 
half  a  score  of  keen-eyed  publishers,  pirates  of  the 
second  grade,  proprietors  of  journals   made   up; 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  selections  fiom  foreign  period- 
icals, and  our  choicest,  most  popular  articles  ap- 
propriated at  pleasure.     Now,  although  we  have 
been  long  classed  nmong  the  "piratical  publishers," 
we  would  never  have  opposed  a  judicious  inter- 
national  copyright  law;  certainly  not  with   the 
promotion  of  our  own  interests  alone  in  view ;  for 
we  have  not  a  doubt  that  with  a  monopoly  in  the 
sale  of  our  reprints  we  could  afford  to  make  a  pat- 
isfactory  compensation  to  the  British   publishers, 
and  at  the  same  time  realize  a  greater  profit  than 
we  do  at  present    Whether  the  reading  public 
would  be  the  gainers  as  well,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say ;  but  certain  we  are,  that  a  copyright  law 
which  should  utterly  prohibit  the  reprinting  of 
foreign   publications,  except  at   the   pleasure  of 
the  foreign  publisher,  and  thus  compel  American 
readers  to  depend  on  the  importation  of  the  foreign 
copies,  would  restrict  the  circulation  of  the  latter 
to  much  narrower  limits  than  your  correspondent 
seems  to  suppose ;  and  while  it  would  deprive  the 
great  mass  of  American  readers  of  a  pleasure  they 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  enjoy,  it  would,  ex- 
cept with  a  very  few  of  the  more  popular  publi- 
cations, yield  but  a  trifling  profit  to  the  foreign 
{rablishers.  True,  the  efforts  which  American  pub- 
ishers  have  made  to  give  publicity  to  these  foreign 
works,  and  the  demand  for  them  which  they  have 
thus  created,  would  give  to  the  introduction  of 
the  foreign  editions  a  better  chance  of  success  than 
if  such  reprints  had  never  existed ;  but  with  all 
this  advantage  they  would,  as  a  whole,  fuil  of  ob- 
taining any  but  the  most  meagre  circulation.     In 
proof  of  this,  we  will  refer  to  the  history  of  several 
publications  coming  within  our  own  knowledge. 
•'  Bentley's  Miacellantf'  was,  for  several  years,  re- 
printed in  this  country ;  and  until,  in  common  with 
all  other  reprints,  its  sale  was  prohibited  in  Cana- 
da, whence  it  drew  a  share  of  its  support,  it  had 
a  circulation  of  about  2,500  copies,  the  subscription 
price  being  $5  a  year.    In  twelve  months  from  its 
discontinuance  the  circulation  of  the  original  edi- 
tion did  not  exceed  300  copies,  and  at  thit>  time, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  there  are  not  100  copies 
imported.     The  same  may  also  be  paid  of  the 
"Metropolitan"  and  the  '*  Dublin  University"  Mag- 
azines, both  of  which  were  reprinted  for  ?everal 
years,  and  attained  a  very  respectable  circulation ; 
and  yet  although  their  popularity  in  Great  Britain 
and  their  circulation   tKre  is  as  great  as  ever, 
their  sale  in  this  country  is  now  even  less  than 
that   of  "Bentletf?    This  state  of  things  exists, 
too,  under  a  tariff  which  only  taxes  ten  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  the  English  copies. 

Facts  prove,  also,  that  even  in  the  British  Prov- 
inces, where  there  is  no  duty,  and  where  until 
very  recently  no  reprints  were  admitted,  under 
the  penalty  of  their  utter  annihilation,  attempts  to 
introduce  the  English  copies,  in  quantity,  have  en- 
tirely failed.  An  edition  of  Black ir<n>d  and  the 
British  Quarterlies  was  printed  on  inferior  paper, 
for  the  Colonial  market-,  called  the  "  Colonial  Edi- 
tion," and  furnished  to  booksellers  at  a  reduced 
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price ;  but  all  these  efforts  have  proved  abortive, 
and  those  same  booksellers  are  nowjapplyiog  to 
us  for  our  reprints,  notwithstanding  tney  have  to 
pay  a  duty  of  from  12$  to  20  per  cent,  on  their 
cost,  under  the  present  Colonial  tariff. 

If  this  has  been  the  history  of  reprints  which 
once  flourished,  and  by  their  circulation  created  at 
their  discontinuance  a  demand  for  the  original 
works  that  would  never  otherwise  have  existed, 
what  shall  we  say  of  publications  equally  valuable 
that  have  not  been  reprinted  at  all,  such  as  '•  TaiVs 
Edinburgh  Magazine"  "  Tlie  United  Service  Jour- 
nal? "  the  British  Quarterly  Review?  "The  Eclec- 
tic Review?  " Church  of  England  Magazine?  and 
numerous  other  periodicals,  literary  and  religious, 
some  of  them  scarcely  inferior  to  the  series  we  re- 
publish ?  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  interfere 
with  these,  and  yet  their  sales  in  this  country  are 
a  mere  bagatelle,  scarcely  any  of  them  amountiug 
to  100  copies.  "Punch?  and  perhaps  some  other 
of  the  English  pictorials,  owing  to  their  great  and 
universal  popularity,  arc  exceptions,  and  as  such 
are  readily  admitted ;  but  these  do  not  affect  the 
truth  of  our  statement  as  a  general  fact  Again, 
take  the  "North  British  Review?  which  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  at  a  reduced  rate,  and  with 
the  prestige  of  Doctor  Chalmers'  name  as  its  edi- 
tor, and  which  was  for  nearly  three  years  undis- 
turbed by  a  reprint,  and  yet  its  highest  circulation 
never  reached  as  many  hundreds  as  it  now  has 
thousands  in  a  reprinted  form. 

Reasoning  from  facts  like  these,  we  must  con- 
clude that  if  our  reprints  were  discontinued  to- 
day, but  a  short  time  would  elapse  before  the  cir- 
culation of  most  of  them  would  dwindle  down  to 
a  few  hundred  copies,  so  few  in  fact  as  to  make  it 
scarcely  an  object  for  the  British  publishers  to  ex- 
port them  in  quantity,  on  their  own  account,  and 
take  the  chances  of  their  sale.  We  might  assign 
reasons  which,  to  us,  are  quite  conclusive,  why  the 
•ales  of  the  foreign  copies  always  have  been,  and 
are  always  likely  to  be,  so  very  trifling,  even  when 
not  interfered  with  by  a  reprint  But  we  are  deal- 
ing ooly  with  facts,  and,  unless  called  upon,  shall 
not  trouble  you  with  their  causes.  With  these 
facts  before  us,  the  question  arises.  Shall  or  ought 
such  valuable  works  as  the  British  Quarterlies, 
embracing  as  they  do  the  greatest  efforts  of  the 
best  minds  of  the  old  world,  give  place  to  an  ex- 
clusively American  literature,  such  as  it  now  is, 
or  such  as  it  can  for  a  long  time  hope  to  become, 
even  if  fostered  and  protected  by  as  stringent  an 
international  copyright  law  as  your  correspondent 
could  desire!  To  answer  this  question  would 
lead  us  into  a  discussion,  vhich  at  the  outset  we 
disavowed  any  intention  of  entering,  and  so  we 
dismiss  the  subject  without  further  remark. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Leonard  Scott  <fe  Co. 

But  to  be  serious.  We  are  glad  to  bave 
heard  from  Messrs.  Scott  <fe  Co.  They  are 
gentlemen  of  high  mercantile  intelligence, 
and  very  well  qualified  to  set  forth  every  de- 
fense which  their  present  system  will  admit 


of.    We  will  examine  their  communication 
with  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Waiving  the  compliment  to  our  merits  in 
the  commencement  of  the  letter,  which  in- 
deed we  shall  be  most  happy  to  reciprocate, 
let  us  proceed  at  once  to  a  consideration  of 
the  payments  alleged  to  be  regularly  made 
by  the  Messrs.  Scott  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Westminster  Review  and  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  In  the  July  number  of  this 
Review  we  gave  the  reason  why  payment 
was  made  by  the  American  repubfisners  to 
the  publishers  of  the  Westminster,  which 
we  will  now  repeat  lest  it  should  be  forgotten. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Westminster  Be- 
view  caused  two  of  their  articles  to  be  copy- 
righted in  the  United  States ;  and  Messrs. 
Scott  &  Co.,  having  republished  these  articles 
in  America  without  paying  or  giving  satis- 
faction therefor,  subjected  themselves  to  pro- 
secution and  fine,  which  they  escaped  only 
by  paying  a  sum  of  money,  and  by  agreeing 
to  pay  yearly  for  the  privilege  of  reprinting 
that  Review.  So  much  for  the  compensa- 
tion awarded  the  Westminster. 

Again,  Messrs.  Scott  <fc  Co.  pay  the  pub- 
lishers of  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  the  ad- 
vance sheets  of  that  journal,  simply  because 
they  must  either  make  such  payments,  or 
take  their  chance  of  reprinting  with  a  dozen 
other  American  printing  and  publishing 
houses.  Blackwood  is  a  tempting  bit  to  the 
pirates,  differing  very  much  in  this  respect 
from  the  slower  and  less  popular  Quarter- 
lies ;  and  should  Messrs.  Scott  <k  Co.  defer 
its  republication  until  its  regular  arrival, 
they  would  be  forced  to  put  their  edition  into 
the  market  simultaneously,  and  side  by  side, 
with  half  a  dozen  other  editions,  by  which 
their  sale  would  be  of  course  very  much  re- 
duced. Their  payment,  therefore,  for  the 
advance  sheets  is  simply  an  arrangement  to 
secure  a  mercantile  advantage,  in  which  no 
particular  merit  or  demerit  is  discernible, 
and  which  does  not  in  the  least  disturb  the 
fact  of  a  piratical  appropriation. 

In  fact,  Messrs.  Scott  &  Co.  do  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  that  they  are  pirates.  They 
speak  of  their  humble  imitators  as  pirates 
of  the  second  grade.  The  italics  in  their 
letter  are  their  own.  We  like  their  bold- 
ness, and  feeling  conscious  that  our  contri- 
butor of  the  July  number  has  done  them 
injustice,  we  hasten  to  exalt  them  to  a  posi- 
tion side  by  side  with  the  proprietors  of 
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"Earper,"  as  pirates  of  the  first  grade. 

We  are  glad  that  their  position,  society,  and 

distinctions  from  others,  are  thus  happily 

and  authentically  ascertained. 

Messrs.  Scott  &  Co.  think  that  the  circu- 
lation of  English  copies  of  Blackwood,  the 
Quarterlies,  and  other  British  magazines, 
most  necessarily  be  very  limited  in  the 
United  States ;  and  here  we  agree  with  these 

Stlemen  most  fully.  They  also  think  that 
scanty  circulation  would  be  a  great 
evil,  and  here  we  disagree  with  them  most 
heartily.  We  object  to  seeing  American 
periodicals  smothered  and  overridden  by 
English  reprints;  we  object  to  seeing 
American  readers  taking  their  ideas  from 
the  minds  of  Englishmen ;  and  we  object  to 
seeing  the  profession  of  literature  in  this 
country  encumbered  with  the  disabilities 
which  the  circulation  of  foreign  literature 
produces.  We  cheerfully  make  the  English 
publisher  welcome  to  as  large  a  sale  of  his 
publications  as  he  is  able  to  effect  in  this 
country.  But  such  a  sale  could  do  Ameri- 
licals  no  mischief.  The  foreign 
must  of  necessity  be  sold  at  a 
price  than  its  American  rival  of  the 
Mme  size  and  excellence,  and  the  latter 
would  therefore  possess  that  advantage  to 
which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

In  making  so  conspicuous  a  point  of  the 
small  sales  of  English  copies  of  English 
periodicals  in  this  country,  Messrs.  Scott  & 
Go.  hare  simply  wasted  their  strength.  If 
the  London  Quarterly,  and  the  Edinburgh 
md  the  North  British  Reviews,  are  only  de- 
prived of  an  American  sale  of  a  few  hundred 
each,  the  principle  involved  in  their  unpaid- 
fcr  republication  is  not  a  whit  different  from 
what  it  would  be,  were  they  deprived  of  a 


sale  of  many  thousands.  But  after  all,  the 
injury  done  to  American  literatue  is  the  evil 
to  be  principally  noticed. 

Relative  to  the  question  proposed  at  the 
close  of  the  letter  we  have  been  examining, 
we  will  merely  say  that  our  admiration  of 
the  British  magazines  does  not  come  up  to 
that  idolatry  with  which  Messrs.  Scott  <fc  Co. 
appear  to  be  afflicted.  Nothing  is  so  diffi- 
cult, and  nothing  is  worth  so  little  in  logic, 
as  a  comparison,  and  therefore  we  shall  make 
none  between  the  better  class  of  American 
and  British  periodicals.  We  will  only  add 
that  if  there  is  indeed  a  difference,  and  that 
difference  be  unfavorable  to  our  reputation, 
we  have  only  ourselves  to  thank  for  it.  For 
ourselves,  we  imagine  the  difference  exists 
more  in  prejudice  than  in  reality. 

A  word  with  reference  to  the  numerous 
letters  and  articles  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
national copyright  that  have  been  addressed 
to  us  since  the  issue  of  the  letter  to  the 
Harpers  in  the  July  number  of  this  Review, 
for  private  reading  and  for  publication. 
We  are  gratified  by  their  reception,  and  as 
the  copyright  question  with  its  attendant 
issues  has  only  begun  to  open  before  us,  we 
shall  look  with  certain  hope  for  many  more 
such  expressions  of  opinion.  JShould  any 
of  the  articles  which  we  shall  hereafter 
receive  on  this  subject  appear  calculated  to 
do  good  execution,  we  shall  file  them  into 
the  ranks  after  the  manner  of  well-trained 
soldiers,  and  pay  promptly  for  the  service. 
In  this  matter  of  copyright  all  American 
readers  and  literary  men  are  deeply  inter- 
ested. This  Review  is  not  exempt  from  this 
interest,  and  where  there  is  work  to  be  done, 
it  will  not  be  found  wanting.  The  end  is 
not  yet 
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The  domestic  policy  of  the  United  States 
grows  in  great  part  out  of  its  foreign  rela- 
tions; and  yet  our  foreign  relations  are 
those  of  which,  in  general,  we  know  the 
least.  We  are  strongly  agitated  when  we 
see  the  current  of  our  gold  and  silver  set- 
ting toward  the  great  maelstrom  of  Lon- 
don, and  very  happy  while  we  watch  it  re- 
turning ;  and  that  is  the  only  solid  interest 
we  take  in  foreign  affairs,  never  considering 
that  the  movements  of  soulless  metal,  cotton, 
lard,  and  beef  are  regulated  by  the  moral 
force  of  Englishmen.  Specie  never  sets 
toward  the  Hottentots. 

Our  relations  with  the  governing  and 
managing  powers  of  the  British  Empire  un- 
derstood, two  thirds  of  all  our  active  and 
speculative  polity  is  understood:  without 
that  understanding,  politics  is  apt  to  degen- 
erate into  a  furious  and  stupid  agitation. 

While  she  maintains  her  present  com- 
mercial relations  with  ourselves,  England  is 
a  first-rate  power ;  the  most  formidable  in 
the  world,  except  ourselves.  Like  those  cele- 
brated pugilists,  bred  only  on  English  and 
American  soil,  whom  no  assailant  can  ap- 
proach within  arms'  length,  the  British  pow- 
er reaches  out  and  strikes  at  a  distance;  nor 
is  she,  at  home,  the  feeble,  defeuseless  island 
some  have  fancied :  the  British  bully  would 
be  found  as  dangerous  an  enemy  in  the  rally, 
the  clinch,  and  the  fall,  as  in  the  striking  at 
arms'  length.  The  best  fighting  blood  of 
England  stands  upon  American  soil,  in  the 
arteries  of  the  Puritans :  there  must  be  some 
of  the  same  left  in  England  at  this  day. 
We  cannot  think  that  the  well-fed  yeo- 
manry of  England,  Ireland,  Wales  and  Scot- 
land are  altogether  poltroons,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  miserable  operatives. 

In  our  treatises  of  political  economy  we 
find  much  reasoning  about  the  "movements" 
of  property,  specie,  staples,  <fcc,  and  very 
little  of  the  moral  force  which  moves  them. 
We  sometimes  forget  the  existence  of  the 
latter.  At  one  period  of  history  the  specie 
of  the  world  flowed  toward  Carthage.  She 
was  then  the  strongest  nation,  by  sea  aud 
land.     When  Egypt  was  a  first-rate  military 


power,  she  drew  to  herself  the  trade  and 
exchanges  of  China,  Syria,  Tartary,  Spain, 
Gaul,  Italy — in  short,  of  all  civilized  nations. 
The  victory  of  Marathon  gave  Athens  a  larg» 
share  of  the  Mediterranean  commerce.     A*. 
Rome   grew    powerful,  she    gained    greafe. 
victories,  and  absorbed  the  wealth  of  Car — 
thage ;   and  then  followed  commerce  an<M~ 
arts ;  until  her  capital  contained  five  mil — 
lions   of  people,   and  wealth   incalculable.. 
Venice,  with  her  fleets  and   her  Mediter- 
ranean victories,  maintained   her  moneyed 
credit     A  people  who  can  be  beaten  on 
sea  and  land  cannot  maintain  an  extended 
commercial  system.     They  are   restricted, 
like  the  Jews  and  Lombards,  to  agencies. 
A  tradesman  who  is  known  to  have  no  pro- 
tection against  robbers  and  incendiaries,  has 
no  credit     While  the  Medici  maintained  an 
efficient  army,  Florence  had  the  banking  and 
manufactures  of  southern  Europe.    A  great 
treasure  requires  a  proportional  force  to 
guard  and  convey  it  over  long  distances, 
around  the  globe.    The  basis  of  credit  is 
strength.  The  brains  of  men  are  the  moving 
power  of  money.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
U.  S.  Fives  and  Consols  are  the  best  stocks  in 
the  world,  precisely  because  England  and 
the  United  States  are  the  two  most  power- 
ful nations.    If  the  debt  of  Honduras  is  not 
worth  twenty  cents  in  the  dollar,  all  the 
world  knows  that  Honduras  has  no  power 
to  protect  her  commerce. 

"  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  fish- 
eries V  inquires  the  yawning  reader.  If  the 
yawning  reader  does  not  guess  or  surmise, 
he  may  as  well  lay  down  the  book.  White 
we  are  talking;  of  these  matters,  we  are  think- 
ing of  the  war  of  1812 ;  of  the  rise  of 
the  Whig  power,  which  dates  from  that 
famous  and  brilliant  war ;  of  the  maritime 
power  of  Great  Britain ;  of  our  own  bril- 
liant successes  over  that  power ;  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  internal  industry  which  fol- 
lowed those  glorious  successes ;  of  Henry 
Clay's  American  System  ;  the  growth  of  the 
cotton  interest,  North  and  South  identical. 

It  was  upon  such  vast  and  simple  prem- 
ises the  great  mind  of  Henry  Clay  construct- 
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ed  that  industrial  and  commercial  system 
which  has  given  all  its  brilliancy  and  power 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  With 
him  ihe  glory  of  the  nation  and  its  prosper- 
ity were  identical.  lie  gave  dignity  to  the 
logic  of  economy  by  providing  it  with  im- 
perial premises. 

M  Cotton  and  lard,  codfish  and  mackerel, 
spindles  and  fishing- smacks,"  jar  upon  the 
tender  ears  of  nice  readers :  statesmen  and 
republicans  have  auditory  nerves  of  a  more 
masculine  tissue.  u  Cotton  and  lard,  mack- 
erel and  fishing  smacks,  codfish  and  spin- 
dles." We  ask  pardon  of  the  reader.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  sound,  more  espe- 
cially of  "codfish  and  mackerel ;"  the  most 
brave,  intelligent,  and  adroit  seamen  in  the 
world,  being  those  who  take  these  fish  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  that  dangerous  and  stormy 
gulf  of  the  Atlantic;  and  in  other  seas,  from 
which  they  are  now  driven  by  a  sudden  raid 
of  British  and  Canadian  vessels  of  war. 

These  men  are  natives  of  the  sea-coast 
and  islands  of  the  Northern  States  ;  chiefly 
descendants  of  the  earliest  settlers.  The  oc- 
cupation of  "  fisherman,  mariner,  and  mer- 
chant^ is  an  inheritance  of  two  centuries  in 
their  race.  They  sail  in  those  extraordinary 
reawls  which  have  furnished  the  best  model 
to  the  naval  architecture  of  the  United 
States.  The  Collins  steamers  and  the 
yacht  America  are  only  modifications  of 
American  fishing-smacks.  The  men  who 
navigate  these  strong  and  cunning  inven- 
tions are  used,  night  and  day,  to  face  the 
heaviest  storms  of  the  North  Atlantic,  in 
companies  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty  in  a  ves- 
sel ;  the  father  and  the  sons — the  brothers 
and  the  brothers-in-law;  held  together  by 
no  harsh  or  bloody  discipline,  but  obeying 
the  tenderest  and  manliest  impulses  of  na- 
ture. Their  stern,  sharp  features,  hardened 
and  seamed  by  the  blast,  beam  with  the  high- 
est courage  and  intelligence.  They  are  no 
common  seamen,  but  the  flower  and  pride  of 
the  ocean.  Give  them  ships  of  war,  instead 
of  fishing  smacks,  every  battle  would  bo  a 
fislamis  to  them,  nor  would  Paul  Joneses 
and  Perrys  bo  far  to  seek  who  would  com- 
mand them. 

Well  said  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech 
at  Marshfield,  "  tlic  fishermen  shall  be  pro- 
tected in  all  their  rights  of  property  and 
all  their  rights  of  occuput  on.  The  most 
potent  consequences  are   involved   in   this 


matter.  Our  fisheries  have  been  the  very 
nurseries  of  our  navy.  If  our  flag  ships 
have  conquered  the  enemy  on  the  sea,  the 
fisheries  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  fisheries  are  where  the  seeds  form,  from 
which  these  glorious  triumphs  are  born  and 
sprung? 

Of  their  extent  let  us  take  one,  the  small- 
est branch,  as  an  example.  The  Inspector 
General  of  Massachusetts  has  announced 
that  there  are  now  858  vessels  navigated 
by  more  than  nine  thousand  men  ;  the  ves- 
sels and  outfits  valued  at  more  than  three 
and  a  half  millions,  and  bringing  every  year 
into  market,  for  Massachusetts  alone,  $2,- 
400,000  worth  of  mackerel,  which  is  a 
staple  article  of  food  throughout  all  New- 
England.  The  other  States  of  New-Eng- 
land, taken  together,  are  as  deeply  inter- 
ested as  Massachusetts ;  so  that  for  all 
New-England,  the  mackerel  fishery  alone 
draws  annually  $4,000,000  worth  of  human 
sustenance  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
Fifteen  thousand  men  and  boys  are  em- 
ployed in  this  dangerous  fishery.  In  1851 
the  mackerel  men  of  Massachusetts  took 
from  waters,  now  claimed  to  be  British, 
140,906  barrels  of  this  important  article 
of  food.  At  this  very  time,  while  we  are 
writing,  says  a  Boston  paper,  nearly  two 
thousand  vessels  with  their  crews,  num- 
bering, for  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries, 
30,000  men  and  boys,  are  exposed  to  the 
cannon  of  the  British  steamers,  and  the  cruel- 
ties and  horrors  of  British  prisons,  for  doing 
what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do  for 
thirty-four  years,  without  molestation,  and, 
as  they  supposed,  under  the  protection  of  a 
solemn  treaty  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

Not  only  is  a  common  and  staple  food  of 
the  peoplo  of  New- England,  and  of  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  made  scarce  and 
dear  by  this  sudden  incursion  of  the  British 
naval  power,  but  the  subsistence  of  nearly 
100,000  persons,  the  families  of  the  seamen 
and  fishermen  of  Now- England  employed  off 
the  coast,  to  be  greatly  diminished  or  wholly 
cut  off  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  suddenness  and  sweeping  violence  of 
this  attack  of  the  Tory  Administration  of 
Great  Britain  upon  one  of  our  most  valua- 
ble and  unfailing  sources  of  wealth,  in  vio- 
latiou  of  a  prescriptive  right  enjoyed  by  all 
the  inhabitants  of  North  America  since  the 
earliest  settlement — an  attack  made  without 
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warning,  under  pretext  of  a  new  definition 
of  one  word  in  a  treaty — is  probably  as 
plain  a  casus  belli  as  often  arises  between 
two  nations ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  enor- 
mous interests  at  stake,  and  the  mighty 
mischiefs  which  would  arise  by  the  too 
sudden  throwing  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  into  a  war  with  each 
other,  it  would  have  been  so  considered 
and  acted  upon  by  our  own  Government. 
"  This  sudden  interruption  of  the  pursuits 
of  our  citizens,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  "  carried 
on  more  than  thirty  years  without  molesta- 
tion, can  hardly  be  justified  by  any  princi- 
ple or  consideration  whatever."  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  a  cause  of  war,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  demanded  an  im- 
mediate reprisal :  a  cause  of  war  being  pre- 
cisely an  attack  "  without  principle  or  con- 
sideration." The  fishermen  of  New-  England, 
both  before  the  war  of  1812  and  after  it, 
were  accustomed  to  fish  in  what  are  now 
claimed  to  be  "  British  waters ;"  namely, 
those  great  gulfs  of  the  sea  called  the  "  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,"  and  the  "  Bay  of  Fundy," 
with  their  adjoining  oceanic  waters.  Sud- 
denly, at  a  period  of  the  year  the  most  unfor- 
tunate possible  for  them,  when  their  capital 
is  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity given  for  a  change  of  occupation,  they 
are  notified  that  they  can  no  longer  fish  in  the 
most  desirable  parts  of  these  seas,  and  of  the 
ocean ;  and  the  notification  is  followed  up  at 
mid-summer,  while  they  are  all  at  sea  and 
preparing  for  the  fall  fisheries,  by  the  dis- 
patching of  forces  from  the  naval  stations  of 
Great  Britain,  to  drive  back  these  vessels  and 
their  crews  upon  the  protection  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  States, — which  unfortunately 
was  not  there  to  protect  them,  our  own  Gov- 
ernment never  dreaming  of  the  possibility  of 
so  sudden  an  invasion. 

Mr.  Webster  has  sufficiently  shown  that 
this  violence  and  aggression  "  could  not  well 
have  taken  place  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby."  The  aggression  is  in- 
consistent with  the  understanding  between 
the  two  nations  in  1845,  held  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  and  Edward  Everett  At 
that  time,  says  Mr.  Webster,  the  Earl  of 
Derby  was  Colonial  Secretary,  and  must 
have  given  his  concurrence  or  sanction  to 
the  understanding.  "I  cannot  but  think, 
therefore,  that  its  being  overlooked  was  an 
inadvertency." 

Our  own  conclusion,  from  Mr.  Webster's 


statement,  is  the  contrary  of  his.  If  the 
Earl  of  Derby  had  not  been  Colonial  Secre- 
tary in  1845,  the  word  inadvertency  might  « 
apply  to  his  proceedings.  He  might  then, 
by  "  inadvertency,"  have  ordered  six  or 
eight  ships  of  war  to  expel  the  American 
vessels  from  that  part  of  the  ocean  where 
they  had  fished  without  molestation,  and 
under  the  protection  of  treaties,  for  thirty- 
four  years.  The  fact  that  the  Earl  was 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  consequently  had 
to  sanction  these  fishery  negotiations,  e* 
tablishes  in  our  mind,  either  that  the  Bad 
of  Derby  is  a  boyish  blunderhead, — where- 
as all  the  world  knows  that  he  k  a 
grave  and  prudent  statesman, — or  that 
there  is  no  " inadvertency"  in  the  ease. 
We  rather  prefer  to  think  that  the  tradi- 
tional haughtiness  of  British  Toryism,  which 
refused,  while  we  were  colonists,  to  con- 
sult our  wishes,  has  taken  equal  pleasnm 
in  acting  without  our  concurrence  in  thk 
forced  construction  of  the  treaty  of  1818. 
"That  treaty,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  "wm 
made  with  the  crown  of  England.  If  a 
fishing  vessel  is  captured  by  one  of  her 
vessels  of  war,  and  brought  in  for  adjudi- 
cation, the  crown  of  England  is  answerable, 
and  then  we  know  whom  we  have  to  deal 
with.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
United  States  will  submit  their  rights  to  be 
adjudicated  upon  in  the  petty  tribunals  of  • 
the  Provinces ;  or  that  they  will  allow  our 
vessels  to  be  seized  by  constables  and  other 
petty  officers,  and  condemned  by  municipal 
courts  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  New- 
Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia!" 

Here,  then,  are  two  distinct  grievance* 
suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  m 
insulting  to  the  dignity  of  the  Americaa 
people.  First,  that  a  treaty  is  violated, 
and  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels,  by  hoped-for 
"  inadvertency,"  sent  to  expel  our  citiaent, 
not  by  scores  or  hundreds,  but  by  tens  of 
thousands,  from  their  prescriptive  righto 
and  means  of  subsistence — this  is  the  first 
grievance.  The  second  is,  that  our  ships 
and  our  seamen  are  taken  from  the  high 
seas  by  Provincial  magistrates,  under  pro- 
tection of  the  British  crown,  their  property 
confiscated,  and  themselves  treated  as  ma- 
rauders and  smugglers,  by  the  petty  tribu- 
nals of  the  Provinces.  This  distinction  of  in- 
juries is  legal,  but  the  fishermen  themselves 
will  see  but  little  difference  between  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  crown  of  England,  and  inju- 
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Has  inflicted  by  the  Provincial  magistrates. 
It  is  nothing  to  us  whether  the  ships  of  war, 
stationed  to  protect  the  perpetrators  of  these 
outrages,  carry  a  French,  a  British,  or  a 
Provincial  ensign  at  their  mast-head :  they 
are  there,  and  whoever  they  are,  they  are 
enemies  who  do  this. 

Id  his  State  paper  on  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  British  fisher- 
men, (Washington,  July  6th,  1852,)  Mr. 
Webster  has  given  us  a  history  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  English  and  Colonial  govern- 
ments, in  preparation  for  the  series  of  out- 
rages which  they  are  now  committing  upon 
our  ckuens.  The  ministry  of  Lord  John 
Bosseii  refused  the  bounties  that  had  been 
granted  to  the  fisheries,  it  being  their  policy 
to  expend  nothing  upon  the  colonies.  This 
refusal  gave  the  colonists  an  opportunity  of 
complaint,  and  they  insisted,  not  only  that 
bounties  should  be  given  to  their  own  fish- 
ermen, but  that  the  Americans  should  be 
driven  out  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence. 

The  first  article  of  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  20th 
October,  1818,  contains  the  following  ex- 
pression :  "  Whereas  differences  have  arisen 
respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United 
8tates  for  the  inhabitants  therof  to  take,  dry, 
ttd  cure  fish,  on  certain  coasts,  bays,  harbors, 
sad  creeks  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  domin- 
ions in  America,  it  is  agreed,"  <fec. 

Then  follows  a  free  permission,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  both  countries  in  common,  to 
&h  along  the  southern  and  northern  coasts 
of  Newfoundland  within  certain  limits,  and 
also  through  the  Straits  of  Bellisle  and  on 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  along  that  strait, 
and  northwardly  beyond  that  strait    Amer- 
ican fishermen  have  also  liberty  given  them 
to  dry  and  cure  fish  on  these  coasts  that 
ani  unsettled,  and  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue unsettled.    Then  follows  a  renuncia- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  the  right  of 
taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  "  within  three 
marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays, 
creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  included 
within  the  above-mentioned  limits.11 

The  reader's  attention  is  especially  re- 
quested by  us  to  the  italicized  sentence 
shove.  Now  follows  another  clause  which 
throws  light  upon  the  original  intent  of  the  ] 
two  contracting  parties :  "  Provided,  how- 
•rer,  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be 


admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for 
the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repairing 
damages  therein,  and  purchasing  wood  and 
obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose 
whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under  such 
restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein, 
or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing 
the  privileges  hereby  reserved  them." 

These  are  the  most  important  paragraphs 
of  the  convention  of  1818,  with  which,  as 
Colonial  Secretary  in  1845, — and  now,  as 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  dispatching  a 
fleet  of  armed  vessels  to  enforce  its  provi- 
sions under  a  new  definition  of  one  word, — 
Lord  Derby  must  have  been  acquainted. 

This  definition  is,  that  the  word  bay  in- 
cludes those  large  bodies  of  water  like  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  together  with  all  the  great 
indentations  ;  and  by  this  new  definition  of 
the  word  "  bay,"  the  vessels  of  American 
fishermen  are  either  confiscated  or  driven 
out  to  sea.  We  are  told,  moreover,  that 
this  definition  of  the  word  bay  was  given 
by  the  crown  officers  in  1831.  These  as- 
tute definers  of  rights  and  expounders  of 
treaties,  directed  that  straight  lines  should 
bo  drawn  upon  the  map  connecting  the 
great  capes,  or  extreme  head-lands  of  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America ;  and 
that  Americans  found  fishing  within  these 
lines  should  be  considered  as  intruders,  and 
their  vessels  seized  and  confiscated.  Now 
if  these  lines  were  to  be  drawn  in  the  man- 
ner proposed,  they  would  go  over  the  open 
sea.  Imaginary  lines  drawn  over  the  deep 
waters  of  the  ocean,  without  mark  or  sign 
to  fix  them !  and  any  American  found  within 
three  miles  seaward  of  the  line,  seemingly 
engaged  in  fishing,  liable  to  the  confiscation 
of  his  vessel ! 

Let  the  reader  lay  before  himself  a  good 
map  of  the  British  Provinces  and  the  adjoin- 
ing ocean,  and  consider  the  possibility  of 
determining  this  exact  distance  of  three 
miles  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  out  at 
sea,  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  ;  and  yet 
this  absurd  and  impossible  construction  is 
made  still  more  absurd  by  the  impossibility 
of  determining  in  a  court  of  justice  whether 
the  vessel  seized  had  been  taken  three  miles 
beyond  this  imaginary  lino.  With  the  tes- 
timony which  would  be  given  in  cases  of 
seizure,  just  decisions  could  not  be  given  in 
five  cases  out  of  ten ;  and  the  consequence 
would  be,  either  repeated  violations  of  the 
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treaty  by  Americans,  or  their  expulsion  from 
that  pari  of  the  open  sea.  But  in  these 
times  of  "  strict  construction,"  if  our  fisher- 
men are  driven  out  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
because  it  is  called  a  "6ay,"  why  are  they 
driven  out  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  called  a  gulf  and 
not  a  bay  ? 

If  the  British  Admiralty  choose  to  con- 
sider the  Atlantic  Ocean  a  bay — if  they 
choose  to  denominate  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or 
the  Caribbean  Sea  a  bay — they  can  do  so; 
with  their  private  preferences  in  the  use 
of  geographical  terms  the  American  people 
have  no  wish  or  interest  to  interfere.  The 
treaty  declares  that  the  Americans  shall  not 
fish  "  within  three  marine  miles  of  anv  of 
the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors"  &c. 
But  if  they  could  not  come  within  three  miles 
of  the  g  eat  waters,  why  mention  the  coasts 
within  those  waters  ?  By  thi*  new  definition 
they  are  simply  driven  away  from  the  eastern 
arm  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  ocean  east  of  Canso 
and  Cape  Breton.  Creeks  and  harbors  are 
afterwards  mentioned,  within  three  marine 
miles  of  which  they  must  not  fish  :  creeks 
and  harbors  are  not  found  to  our  knowledge 
out  at  sea ;  there  are  no  coasts,  creeks  or 
harbors  three  miles  outside  the  imaginary 
line  drawn  by  the  crown  officers,  for  these 
lines  pass  over  the  open  waters  from  cape 
to  cape. 

Therefore  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the 
State  paper  of  July  6th  is  right  in  saying, 
"that  by  a  strict  and  rigid  construction  of  this 
article,  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States 
are  precluded  from  entering  bays  and  har- 
bors of  the  British  Provinces ;"  for  by  the 
strictest  construction,  (by  context,)  the  word 
bay  means  a  body  of  water  in  which  vessels 
shelter  themselves  from  the  storm,  and  where 
the  facilities  of  fishing  are  greatest,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  shoalness  of  the  water  and 
the  anchorage. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  Provinces 
should  insist  on  the  exclusion  of  Americans 
from  their  shores,  and  peculiar  fishing  ground* 
along  the  coast ;  but  by  no  construction  of  the 
treaty  of  1818  can  they  be  driven  out  of  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or 
from  the  Bay  ot  Fundy,  or  the  open  sea  north- 
east of  Caj>e  Breton. 

Construction  is  not  definition.  To  con- 
struct the  meaning  of  a  treaty  is  one  thing : 
to  define  the  meaning  of  a  word,  quite  an- 


other. When  governments  wish  to  violate 
treaties,  they  define  here  a  word,  and  then 
a  word :  when  they  wish  to  observe  or  to 
enforce  them,  they  "construct"  from  the 
parts  the  meaning  of  the  whole,  by  context 
and  usage. 

We  find  free  liberty  giving  to  the  Ameri- 
cans to  fish  along  the  northern  and  unin- 
habited  shores ;  but  when  these  shores  be- 
come inhabited,  it  is  conditioned  that  they 
shall  not  use  them  without  permission  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  plain  intent  of  the  treaty 
was  therefore  to  exclude  the  Americas! 
from  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  fishhv 
grounds  immediately  along  the  shorts,  and 
from  the  creeks,  bays  and  harbors  of  those 
shores.  Vessels  forbidden  to  approach  with- 
in hundreds  of  miles  of  a  creek  would  not 
be  additionally  forbidden  to  come  within 
three  miles  of  that  creek !  Had  it  been  the 
intention  of  the  crown  to  expel  the  Ameri- 
cans from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  adjoining  waters,  they 
would  have  been  forbidden  in  a  simple  clause 
from  fishing  in  those  seas.  Nor  should  we 
have  had,  in  the  convention  of  1818,  tkk 
ridiculous  enumeration  of  "  bays,  creeks,  and 
harbors,"  which  they  were  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach for  fishing  purposes  within  three 
miles !  ' 

The  S?cretary  of  State  remarks,  that" ft 
was  undoubtedly  an  oversight  in  the  eonfea- 
tion  of  1 8 1 8  to  make  so  large  a  concession  to 
England,  since  the  United  States  had  usually 
considered  that  those  vast  inlets  or  recess* 
of  the  ocean  ought  to  be  open  to  America* 
fishermen  as  freely  as  the  sea  itself  to  witkm 
three  marine  miles  of  the  shore.19 

The  "oversight"  consisted  merely  » 
the  neglect  to  introduce  a  clause  distinctly 
and  verbally  sanctioning  the  entrance  it 
American  vessels,  or  rather  claiming  their 
right  to  enter  without  obstruction  through 
the  Gut  of  Canso,  and  forbidding  their  ex- 
pulsion from  any  part  of  the  Gulf  of  8t 
Lawrence,  or  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly to  this  oversight  that  Mr.  Web* 
ster  has  referred. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  by  a  strict 
construction  of  the  treaty,  Americans  can 
approach  within  three  miles  of  the  interior 
shores,  bays,  gulfs,  inlets,  creeks,  <ke^  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence ;  but  we  have  not  demonstrated  thai 
there  was  not  a  reserved  intention  on  the 
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part  of  Lord  Bathurst,  between  whom 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  the  negotiations 
of  1818  were  opened,  to  drive  out  the 
Americans  at  such  time  as  it  might  be  con- 
venient. The  cry  throughout  the  country, 
during  the  war  of  1812,  was,  "No  peace 
"without  the  fisheries."  Now,  as  it  happened, 
England  at  that  time  could  not  avoid  con- 
cluding a  peace  with  the  United  States  :  the 
right  to  the  fisheries  was  a  term  of  pacifica- 
tion. Great  Britain  therefore  held  the  re- 
served intention  of  expelling  the  Americans, 
as  soon  as  it  might  be  convenient  to  do 
bo.  Lord  Bathurst  made  a  treaty,  in  which 
a  single  word  of  ambiguous  meaning  could 
be  so  defined  as  to  serve  the  ulterior  pur- 
poses of  Great  Britain.  We  understand 
that  it  is  the  established  rule  of  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  never  to  conclude  a  treaty 
which  cannot  be  defined  at  the  pleasure  of 
either  of  the  contracting  parties.  By  a  ne- 
cessity, negotiations  let  ween  expansive  em- 
pires area  temporary  arrangement;  and  it 
may  be  a  shade  of  conscientiousness  in  the 
diplomatic  mind,  which  leaves  open  for  pos- 
terity the  loophole  of  a  new  definition. 

This  diplomatic  question  of  the  right  of 
the  Americans  to  fish  in  the  open  seas,  and 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  is  one  that  opens  up  the  entire  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "right." 
England  says,  u  The  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  though  they  are  large, 
are  yet  interior  waters :  they  are  surrounded 
by  my  land,  1  have  a  right  to  forbid  the  en- 
trance of  foreign  vessels  by  the  Strait  of  Can- 
so,  Breton,  or  Bellisle,  and  I  have  a  right  to 
say  that  foreign  vessels  shall  not  enter  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  The  King  of  Denmark 
lenes  toll  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic, 
which  is  a  highway  of  nations.  I  will  admit 
lie  violates  the  commercial  freedom  of  Prus- 
sia and  Russia  by  so  doing ;  but  I  do  no 
more  than  give  protection  to  ray  Canadian 
subjects,  in  holding  for  them  the  monopoly 
of  a  valuable  fishery." 

So  will  reason — so  has  reasoned — John 
Boll  on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries,  and  with 
a  powerful  navy  to  sustain  his  argument. 

44  Lord  Bathurst,"  says  a  Boston  writer, 
m  pretended  to  disclaim  the  close  construc- 
tion of  the  treaty  at  present  adopted  by  Great 
Britain.  In  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Adams,  he  says, ' As,  on  the  one  hand,  Great 
Britain  could  not  permit  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  to  fish  within  the  creeks,  and 


close  upon  the  shores  of  the  British  territories, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  by  no  means  her 
intention  to  interrupt  them  in  fishing  any 
where  in  the  open  sea,  or  without  her  terri- 
torial jurisdiction — a  marine  league  from  the 
shore.1 "  Now  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
for  Lord  Bathurst  to  have  said  all  this. 
The  Americans  did  not  need  leave  given 
them  to  fish  in  the  open  sea,  or  without 
the  territory  of  Great  Britain.  The  crown 
lawyers  have  decided  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  seas  off 
Breton,  are  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  Great  Britain,  and  are  not  "  the  open 
sea,"  though  to  others  they  may  appear  so ; 
and  if  Lord  Bathurst  had  been  asked  what 
he  thought  of  the  matter,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  coincided  in  opinion  with  the 
crown  lawyers.  It  was  not  the  practical 
policy  of  Great  Britain  to  enforce,  at  that 
time,  the  extreme  definition  of  the  word 
bay,  introduced  into  her  treaty. 

The  same  writer  says,  that  this  renun- 
ciation clause  was  framed  by  Messrs.  Rush 
and  Gallatin,  and  insisted  on  by  them, 
"  First,  to  prevent  any  implication  that  the 
fisheries  secured  to  us  were  a  new  grant, 
and  of  placing  the  permanence  of  the  rights 
secured,  and  of  those  renounced,  precisely 
on  the  same  footing.  Secondly,  of  its  being 
expressly  stated  that  our  renunciation  ex- 
tended only  to  a  distance  of  three  miles." 
Now,  if  Messrs.  Rush  and  Gallatin  introduced 
this  clause,  instead  of  introducing  a  distinct 
sanction,  founded  on  the  recognition  of  a 
right,  and  naming  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Canso, 
and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  they  in  their 
zeal  performed  a  work  of  supererogation, 
framed  a  defective  treaty,  and  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  science  of 
diplomacy  was  not  invented  in  America,  nor 
does  it  seem  likely  to  receive  here  its  finish- 
ing hand. 

We  have  before  us  a  letter  of  Mr.  Ever- 
ett's, dated  London,  April  23d,  1845,  writ- 
ten in  course  of  the  negotiations  of  that 
epoch.  These  negotiations  originated  in 
the  pressing  suggestions  of  the  Canadians, 
who  at  that  time  received  from  the  British 
lawyers  that  definition  of  the  word  "  bay" 
to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Mr.  Everett  informs  our  Secretary  of 
State,  that  the  British  Government  had 
resolved  "to  concede  to  American  fisher- 
men the  right  of  pursuing  their  occupation 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy." 
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Mr.  Everett  says,  that  be  was  careful  to 
point  out  to  Lord  Aberdeen  that  "  all  the 
reasons  for  admitting  tbe  right  of  Americans 
to  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  apply  to  the 
waters  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Gape 
Breton," — where,  it  appears,  an  American 
vessel,  the  Argus,  had  been  captured, — "  in- 
asmuch as  they"  (those  waters)  "are  less 
land-locked  than  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  concession  was 
meant  to  extend  to  them ;  which  there  was 
some  reason  to  think,  from  the  mode  in 
which  Lord  Aberdeen  expressed  himself, 
was  the  case."  Mr.  Everett  says,  in  continu- 
ation, that  the*  affair  was  referred  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  that  "  in  the  mean  time 
the  concession  must  be  understood  to  be* 
limited  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy." 

"  The  merits  if  the  question  are  so  clear, 
that  I  cannot  but  anticipate  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Colonial  Office  will  be  in  favor  of 
a  liberal  construction  of  the  convention.  In 
the  mean  time  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that 
in  any  public  notice  which  may  be  given, 
that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  henceforth  open 
to  American  fishermen,  it  should  be  care- 
fully stated  that  the  extension  of  the  same 
privilego  to  the  other  great  bays  of  the 
Anglo-American  dependencies  is  a  matter  of 
negotiation  between  the  two  Governments." 

Hero  is  opened  to  us  a  very  remarkable 
relationship  existing  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
year  1845,  when  this  correspondence  took 

Slace,  the  Democrats  were  in  power,  and 
[r.  Buchanan  was  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Democratic  party,  always  disinclined  to  differ 
with  Great  Britain,  because  of  the  free-trade 
alliance  between  English  Whigs  and  Amer- 
ican Democrats,  was  in  no  haste  to  involve 
itself  in  defense  of  the  fisheries  of  Massachu- 
setts. Its  attention  was  fixed  upon  Texas 
and  Mexico.  Mr.  Everett  was  consequently 
thrown  upon  his  own  personal  address.  He 
could  not  say  to  Lord  Aberdeen  :  If  you  do 
not  abide  by  the  fishery  convention  of  1818, 
my  Government  will  interfere  to  protect  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  that  convention.  Mr. 
Everett  knew  that  his  Government  would 
not  sustain  him  ;  it  being  the  inevitable 
policy  of  the  free-traders  to  concede 
every  thing  to  Great  Britain,  as  it  was 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  suffer  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  Mr.  Everett  was 
consequently  obliged  to  reason  with  Lord 


Aberdeen;  to  appeal  to  his  sense  of  honor 
in  the  construction  of  the  treaty ;  and  final- 
ly to  hope  that  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  would  permit,  of  its  good  pleasure, 
the  American  fishermen  to  go  as  usual  into 
the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  to  be  particularly 
glad  and  grateful  if,  after  mature  considers- 
tion,  it  was  thought  best,  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  kind  and  clever  thing  to  let  them  go  along 
the  open  sea  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Cape 
Breton. 

It  appears  that,  influenced  either  by  the 
courteous  persuasions  of  Mr.  Everett,  or  by  a 
sense  of  the  advantage  of  doing  these  thinp 
gradually,  and  not  violating  an  entire  treaty 
at  once,  the  Colonial  Office  saw  fit  to  con- 
cede— yes,  that  is  the  word — to  concede  a 
portion  of  the  rights  that  had  been  solemnly 
guaranteed  by  the  convention  of  1818,  the 
whole  of  which  had  been  enjoyed  without 
interruption  for  twenty-seven  yeans,  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  and  the 
law  of  nations !  Had  the  representations  of 
Mr.  Everett  been  sustained  by  a  powerful 
administration,  like  that  of  Gen.  Taylor  or 
Thomas  Jefferson,  he  would  not  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  kind 
consideration  and  compassionate  sufferance 
of  the  Imperial  Government ! 

As  it  is,  Mr.  Everett's  letter  will  be  a 
powerful  aid  in  this  controversy ;  not  only 
as  it  gives  his  own  definitive  sentence  upon 
the  construction  of  the  treaty,  agreeably  to 
common  sense,  but  as  it  serves  to  show, 
also,  that  the  British  Government  relied  so 
entirely  upon  our  weakness,  they  occupied 
themselves  with  the  one  question— -how 
much  of  the  guaranteed  rights  of  the 
Americans  it  was  best  to  concede  to  themt 
Whether  they  should  at  that  moment  vio- 
late the  whole,  or  only  a  part  of  the  con- 
vention of  1818 ? 

John  Quincy  Adams  affirms  that  the  con- 
vention of  1818  recognized  the  principle, 
that  our  rights  were  not  abrogated  by  the 
war  of  1812,  and  secured  the  whole  coast 
fisliery  in  every  portion  of  the  British  dth 
minions  within  three  marine  miles  of  their 
shores;  which  makes  it  certain  that  the 
American  negotiators  fancied  they  had  se- 
cured the  right  to  these  fisheries,  beyond 
all  doubt,  definition  or  construction,  however 
strict;  and  we  have  demonstrated  in  the 
present  article,  that  the  only  possible  con- 
struction of  the  treaty  secures  this  right  for 
ever  to  ourselves. 
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i  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  in 
ircaty  dated  1783,  the  right  of  fishing 
le  disputed  waters  is  distinctly  recog- 
l.  This  treaty  recognizes  the  right  of 
citizens  to  take  fish  on  the  banks  of 
foundland,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
"  in  all  other  places  where  the  inhabit- 
of  the  two  countries  used  heretofore  to 
'  Before  the  separation  of  the  United 
!S  from  the  colonnial  empire  of  Great 
in,  the  Americans  fished  along  all  the 
ate,  bays,  and  creeks"  of  His  Majesty's 
inions  in  America :  the  fishery  was  an 
in  the  division  treaty  and  recognition 
ghts  at  the  close  of  war.  Annoyed  with 
continual  presence  of  Ameriean  fisher- 
along  the  Canadian  shores,  the  British 
1  power  maintained  against  them  a  war 
>tty  persecution.  Their  insults  extended 
to  the  impressment  of  seamen,  citizens 
a  United  States.  During  the  war  of  1 8 1 2 
ts  supposed  that  the  Americans  would 
riven  off  from  these  fishing  grounds. 
ur  naval  victories,  achieved  in  many  in- 
«s  through  the  personal  valor  of  the 
en  of  the  fisheries, — at  that  very  time,  as 
the  most  adventurous  and  intelligent 
gators  in  the  world, — the  crown  of  Eng- 
was  compelled  to  conclude  a  disadvan- 
>us  treaty,  under  which  she  continued 
persecution  of  our  fishermen  in  the  Bay 
indy  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  These 
ulties  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent  con- 
ion  of  1818,  which  we  have  called  the 
ry  convention,  because  its  first  article  ve- 
to the  fisheries,  and  into  which  Messrs. 
i  and  Gallatin  claim  the  merit  of  intro- 
\g  the  renunciation  clause,  with  the  un- 
f  word  bay,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lex- 
aphers  of  the  Admiralty. 
seems,  then,  that  the  people  of  the 
ad  States  have  gone  on  losing,  in  re- 
r  to  the  fisheries,  the  rights  and  privi- 
.  which  they  originally  enjoyed.  After 
levolutionary  war  they  were  subject  to 
ewment,  but  retained  the  right  to  fish ; 
the  war  of  1812  they  lost  the  shore 
ries  of  three  miles'  breadth,  with  the  les- 
reeks,  bays,  and  harbors ;  and  now  they 
lost  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
of  Fundy,  and  the  open  sea  off  Cape 


le  reverses-  of  England  in  her  naval  con- 
with  us  have  made  us  think  too  slight- 
f  her  as  an  aggressive  and  expansive 
ur.    We  claim  for  ourselves  the  expan- 


sive power,  because  we  have  extended  our 
territory  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

It  is  precisely  this  irresistible  expansion 
which  is  now  placing  us  in  an  attitude  of 
hostility  to  those  other  great  and  growing 
powers  who  are  also  expanding  on  all  sides, 
but  under  the  operation  of  internal  forces 
which  antagonize  and  repel  the  vital  and 
growing  powers  of  the  Republic. 

The  expansive  despotism  of  Russia  pre- 
sents a  contrast  in  principle  and  effects, 
which  it  is  remarkable  to  contemplate.  That 
power,  spreading  itself  over  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere, dominates  in  Asia,  and  exercises  in 
Europe,  over  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  a 
sway  almost  imperial.  The  Russian  power, 
the  absolute  negative  of  the  American,  is 
perhaps,  for  that  very  reason,  the  least  likely 
to  engage  with  it  in  a  hostile  struggle,  hope- 
less, because  there  is  no  principle  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

Midway  between  ourselves  and  Russia 
stands  the  centre  and  head  of  that  great 
naval  empire,  which  controls  by  its  "free- 
trade"  policy,  aided  by  its  force,  the  "  shores," 
the  "  bays,"  the  "  harbors,"  the  "  inlets,"  the 
straits,  and  the  narrow  seas  of  all  this  globe. 
Is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  to  any  discrim- 
inating politician,  that  this  stupendous  naval 
power  should  be  jealous  of  our  occupation 
of  these  bays  and  narrow  seas,  nay,  of  the 
Atlantic  itself?  Out  of  this  jealousy,  or 
rather  out  of  the  commercial  rivalry  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England,  arises, 
in  great  part,  the  governmental  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation — as  a  first-rate 
power — an  empire  amongst  empires;  and 
this  policy  ought  to  be  as  strongly  and  for- 
cibly contrasted  with  that  of  Great  Britain 
as  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  are  ad- 
verse and  opposed. 

It  is  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  make 
herself  the  workshop  and  trading  centre  of 
all  nations.  It  is  our  policy  to  do  the  same 
for  ourselves.  We  cannot  hold  the  trade 
unless  we  hold  also  the  most  profitable  forms 
of  industry,  which  England  takes  every  op- 
portunity of  wresting  from  us.  To  under- 
stand the  principle  of  her  forced  reading  of 
the  convention  of  1818,we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  steady  antagonism  of  her  policy.  No- 
thing is  more  illustrative  of  the  spirit  which 
actuates  her  rulers  in  regard,  not  to  our- 
selves in  particular,  but  to  all  nations  who 
oppose  her  in  her  course  of  empire,  than  the 
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toll  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic.  By  the 
same,  the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea  will 
by-and-by  be  forbidden  by  Russia,  and  the 
entrance  into  the  Red  Sea  closed  by  British 
steamers  and  the  fortress  of  Aden.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  maritime  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
with  which  the  law  of  nations  has  no 
affinity,  to  seize,  fortify,  threaten,  and  if 
desired,  close  and  toll,  the  great  gate- ways 
of  commerce  from  sea  to  sea.  Accordingly, 
an  anchorage  duty  of  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  the  ton  has  been  levied,  and  is  now 
levied,  upon  American  vessels  in  the  Gut  of 
Canso.  That  duty  is  now  extended,  it  is  said, 
over  all  the  waters  of  the  Briti&h  Provinces, 
as  a  part  of  the  new  colonial  system  of  Lord 
t)erby.  In  like  manner,  a  toll  was  at- 
tempted to  be  levied  upon  American  vessels 
at  the  port  of  St.  Juan  ;  another  maritime 
position  which  it  was  the  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston  to  hold  against  us  in  the  south, 
as  it  is  the  policy  of  Lord  Derby  to  impede 
us  in  the  north  also. 

"Attending  to  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion,  relating  to  the  liberty  of  fishery  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  Americans,  we  are  also  of 
opinion,"  say  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Wild, 
"that  the  convention  did  not,  either  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication,  concede  any  such 
right  of  using  or  navigating  the  passage  in 
question."  Literally,  the  Gut  of  Canso  is 
not  a  bay,  neither  is  it  by  construction  a 
creek  or  gulf.  It  is  not  alluded  to  in  the 
convention.  It  is  one  of  the  ocean  high- 
roads,  or  great  ways  of  nations.  If  the 
Americans  have  a  right  to  fish  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  they  have  a  right  to  enter 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  By  granting 
one  right,  tho  convention,  in  the  spirit  of 
common  and  international  law,  has  granted 
the  other ;  and  the  exclusion  of  American 
fishermen  from  the  right  of  fishing  in  the 
open  sea,  off  Cape  Breton,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  strait,  within  or  without  the  Gulf, 
is  a  direct  and  palpable  violation  of  the  con- 
vention of  1818.  The  right  to  levy  a  ton- 
nage duty  upon  vessels  parsing  through  the 
straits  is  not  an  absolute  but  a  conventional 
right,  and  should  have  been  provided  for, 
or  against,  in  the  convention  of  1818.  It 
remains  o;  en  for  negotiation.  But  if  the 
tonnage  duty  so  levied  be  of  a  prohibitory 
character,  and  laid  for  the  evident  purpose 
of  defeating  the  convention  of  1818,  then 
it  is  a  palpable  violation  of  that  convention, 
and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 


By  nothing,  however,  is  the  spirit  of  the 
crown  counsel  better  expressed    than   by 
their  decision   ia  regard  to  the  right  of 
American  citizens  "  to  land  or  conduct  the 
fisheries  from  the  shores  of  Magdalen  is- 
land."   The  convention  provides  that  Ame- 
rican fishermen  shall  take  fish  on  certain 
defined  parts  of  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land, south,  west,  and  north,  in  a  contint- 
ous  line,  as   well  as  along  the  coasts  of 
Labrador  and  the  straits  of  Belleisle.    And 
here  there  is  no  restriction  of  "three  marine 
miles  from  the  shore,"  or  from  any  guMJ 
bay,  creek,  or  harbor,  whatsoever ;  and  the? 
are  expressly  permitted  to  dry  and  cure  fi*n 
in  any  "  uusettled "  bays,  harbors,  or  creeb 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland and  Labrador,  "  here  above  de- 
scribed."   And  now,  because  the  Magdalen 
Islands    are  not  a  second  time  verbally 
enumerated,  with  the  shores  "  here  above 
described," — these  words    being  evidently 
intended,  however,  to  include  them,— Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Wild  not  only  propose  that 
the  Americans  have  no  right  to  dry  and 
cure  fish  along  these  important  Magdalen 
Islands,  but  that  they  have  no  right  "to 
land   and   conduct  the  fishery  from   the 
shores  of  Magdalen  Inland,"  which  is  ex- 
tending, by  false  construction,  a  prohibition 
to  a  line  of  shores  expressly  enumerated  m 
the  convention,  as  among  shores  to  which 
the  prohibition  should  not  apply. 

Then  follows  a  very  specious  and  re- 
markable sentence,  by  which  a  ground  is 
laid  for  a  still  wider  construction  iuteoded 
to  set  the  whole  convention  aside.  u  The 
word  'shore*  does  not  appear  to  be  used 
(in  the  convention)  in  any  other  than  the 
general  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
and  must  be  construed  with  reference  to 
the  liberty  to  be  exercised  upon  it;  and 
would,  therefore,  compromise  the  load 
covered  with  water,  as  far  as  would  be 
available  for  the  due  enjoyment  of  the 
liberty  granted." 

Now  "  the  liberty  granted  "  is  precisely 
the  liberty  of  fishing  along  shore,  without 
reference  to  creeks,  harbors,  or  indentations 
of  the  coast.  This  is  the  literal  libeity; 
but  as  these  shores,  unlike  other  shores, 
extend,  it  seems,  under  the  waters  of  the  , 
sea !  the  crown  hydrographers,  Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Wild,  have  determined  that 
the  American  fishermen  can  be  forbidden 
to  float   above  them !    The  cod-nan  and 
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mackerel  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  unlike 
Other  cod-fish  and  mackerel,  living  upon 
the  shore,  and  being  doubtless  classed 
among  the  inhabitants  1 

By  referring  to  the  important  State 
paper,  issued  July  6th,  under  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  colony  of  Newfoundland  had  fitted  out 
an  armed  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  French  fishing  vessels 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  when  ready 
to  ^ail  from  her  port,  the  Governor  of  that 
colony,  acting  under  imperial  instructions, 
refused  to  give  the  commander  of  the 
colonial  vessel  the  necessary  authority  for 
making  prize  of  French  vessels  found  tres- 
passing. 

This  is  with  propriety  styled  "a  most 
extraordinary  circumstance;"  but  it  may, 
nevertheless,  be  accounted  for  by  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Tory  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  involve  themselves  in  a  war  with 
Louis  Napoleon.  Lord  Derby  has  declared 
Us  intention  to  maintain  peace  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  European  powers.  His 
refusal  to  give  authority  for  the  capture  of 
French  vessels,  however  extraordinary  it 
may  be,  is  not  unaccountable. 

And  now,  the  reader  who  has  followed 
this  argument  through  all  its  phases,  is  si- 
lently considering  within  his  mind  whether, 
as  an  American  citizen,  and  therefore  wield- 
ing an  integral  share  of  power  in  the  gov- 
ernment, he  should  step  forward  in  defense 
of  the  convention  of  1818,  and  should  vigor- 
ously repel,  by  protest  and  by  arms,  the  at- 
tack of  England  upon  the  guaranteed  rights 
of  our  fisheries.  He  must  consider  these 
rights,  first,  as  they  are  valuable  and  impor- 
tant in  themselves;  second,  as  it  is  a  point 
of  honor  to  maintain  them  ;  third,  as  they 
ate  encroached  upon  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  atrocity  and  arrogance ;  fourth,  as 
the  encroachment  is  used  to  drive  us  into 
certain  concessions  to  the  commerce  of  the 
colonies ;  fifth,  as  they  come  from  the  Tory 
party  of  Great  Britain,  our  hereditary  op- 
pressors; and,  last,  but  not  least,  that  the 
republican  principle  demands  that  its  repre- 
sentative, the  people  of  the  United  States, 
should  set  a  great  and  brilliant  example,  not 
only  of  justice  and  good  feeling,  but  of  reso- 
lute courage  and  resistance  to  the  slightest 
torn  of  aggression. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  to  reflect  that 
the  majority  of  the  English  people  are  inter- 


ested in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  will, 
in  all  probability,  yield  to  a  just  construction 
of  the  treaty  of  1818. 

That  the  exportation  of  American  cotton 
and  other  staples  to  the  British  manufacto- 
ries is  essential  to  the  commercial  predomi- 
nance of  Great  Britain. 

That  peaceful  commerce  with  America  is 
the  first  element  of  prosperity  to  the  Free- 
traders, who  are  at  present  the  most  numer- 
ous if  not  the  moU  powerful  party.  That 
there  are  fallacies  in  the  European  argu- 
ment, which  even  the  prejudices  of  an  Eng- 
lish Lord  cannot  overlook,  the  republican 
affinity  of  England  with  ourselves  being  one 
of  the  grand  elements  in  all  her  polity. 

Is  the  cunning  of  the  Derby  ministry  bent 
upon  a  quarrel  with  the  United,  States  as  a 
quick  and  sure  method  of  breaking  up  the 
system  of  the  Free-traders,  and  throwing 
the  power  of  the  government  into  the  hands 
of  the  great  landholders,  who  will  conduct 
it,  as  of  old,  by  a  mixed  commercial  and 
military,  and  no  longer  by  a  purely  com- 
mercial policy  ?  Do  they  imagine  that  the 
necessities  of  our  cotton-growing  States  will 
compel  them  to  oppose  all  warlike  demon- 
strations; arguing  that  Southern  interest 
will  easily  succumb,  when  threatened  with  a 
revival  of  the  Northern  manufactories,  and 
limitation  to  the  home  market  ? 

Do  these  considerations  prompt  the  move- 
ments of  the  British  ministry  ?  Or  is  their 
conduct  dictated  by  reliance  upon  our  pu- 
sillanimity ?  Do  they  wish  to  test  our 
strength,  and  learn  by  experience  in  what 
manner  it  is  best  to  deal  with  us?  Are 
the  present  ministry  of  Great  Britain  a 
kuot  of  arrogant  blunderers,  or  of  judi- 
cious and  prescient  statesmen  ?  Have  they 
revived  the  traditions  of  '76.  and,  as  in  the 
war  of  1812,  made  an  offer  to  revenge 
themselves  upon  the  "rebels"?  Is  it  "co- 
lonial protection  "  in  the  abstract,  of  which 
they  are  making  so  startling  an  application? 

Statesmen  are  like  other  men,  and  there- 
fore able  to  commit  errors  through  igno- 
rance. It  may  be  that  the  motive  of  this 
tremendous  raid  of  the  British  navy  upon 
our  maritime  industry  is  a  simple  blunder! 

Time  alone  can  answer  these  inquiries. 
Our  part  is  clearly  to  be  jealous  and  stren- 
uous in  defense  of  the  treaty.  By  showing 
a  bold  front  and  a  resolute  will — by  allow- 
ing a  little  of  the  ancient  fire  to  impel  us — 
we  shall  give  Eugland  a  lesson  she  will  be 
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sure  to  learn  by  heart ;  and  the  next  time 
she  wishes  to  rescind  a  treaty,  she  will  begin 
by  asking  leave,  and  offering  a  fair  consider- 
ation. 

As  to  the  future,  we  dare  not  make 
predictions.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the 
-course  that  will  be  taken  by  Great  Britain. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  but  one  to 
pursue  :  we  must  defend  right  and  justice, 
and  follow  up  the  courageous  policy  of  our 
fathers,  or  we  stand  before  the  world,  the 
sole  Republic,  the  first  military  power 
branded  with  cowardice  and  retrogression ; 
a  stigma  that  only  a  long  and  bloody  war 
with  a  first-rate  power  could  wipe  out,  and 
which,  while  it  remains,  will  work  us  incal- 
culable harm  in  all  our  foreign  and  com- 
mercial relations. 

As  for  the  so-called  "reciprocity"  of  trade 
between  the  British  Provinces  and  the 
United  States,  we  shall  not  enter  upon 
the  investigation  of  its  merits,  until  we 
learn  that  the  Canadians  are  slandered 
when  it  is  said  of  them  that  they  wish 
to  force  it  upon  us  by  destroying  our  fish- 
eries. They  will  find  that  the  day  of  reci- 
procity is  indefinitely  postponed.  Whatever 
Happens,  our  markets  should  be  immediately 
and  permanently  closed  against  all  fish  taken 
by  British,  French,  or  Colonial  fishermen. 
It  is  a  measure  of  retaliation  legitimate  and 
just  in  its  effect. 

If,  as  Mr.  Webster  seems  to  fear,  a  quar- 
rel with  England  arises  out  of  this  attack, 
let  us  remember  always  that  we  have  given 
that  power  no  cause  to  complain  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  world :  we  have  treated  her  better 
than  she  has  deserved;  and  every  injury 
she  may  inflict  upon  us  will  bo  visited  back 
.-with  a  heavy  and  unsparing  hand.  Once 
■out  of  the  ruinous  trammels  of  free-trade, 
^which  she  has  fastened  upon  us,  we  are  in 
*U  respects  her  superior.  May  Heaven  avert 
the  necessity  of  teaching  her  the  dreadful 
lesson  by  force  of  arms. 

We  hear,  with  sincere  regret,  a  rumor 
that  Mr.  Webster  is  about  to  leave  the  gov- 
ernment. He  has  thrown  down  the  gaunt- 
let to  England  :  will  he  leave  his  post  while 
it  is  uncertain  whether  she  will  take  it  up  ? 

As  for  the  sentiments  of  our  able  and  un- 
exceptionable Executive,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  what  they  are,  by  the  naval  pre- 
parations reported  as  ordered  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fisheries,  and  the  enforcement 


of  the  convention  of  1818.  The  free-trade 
papers,  instinctively  allied  with  England, 
have  circulated  injurious  rumors  against 
the  sagacity  and  promptitude  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Its  conduct  will  be  its  best  de- 
fense. Little  as  Mr.  Fillmore  may  desire 
to  incur  the  heavy  responsibilities  which 
threaten  him,  he  has  now  only  his  fame 
to  consult,  with  a  splendid  opportunity  erf 
identifying  it  with  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
public. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ■ 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic,  and  cannot  fail  to  know  in  whit 
consists  the  true  honor  of  the  nation ;  he  » 
above  the  reach  of  meaner  motives. 

Every  American  will  be  proud  of  an  Ad- 
ministration which  defends  our  gallant  and 
intelligent  seamen  in  their  acknowledged 
and  prescriptive  rights,  against  the  insult- 
ing violence  of  foreigners ;  and  their  defense 
will  give  the  Administration  a  prestige,  a 
freshness  and  vigor  of  reputation,  which  will 
pass  to  its  successors.    On  a  recent  occasion 
Mr.  Fillmore,  with  perfect  courage  and  de- 
cision, maintained  against  a  marauding  ex- 
pedition, backed  by  an  unscrupulous  party, 
the  rights  of  a  foreign  nation.    His  admi- 
rable defense  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  against  internal  enemies,  more  dsa- 
gerous  to  this  Republic  than  the  united 
forces  of   all  Europe,  leads  us  to  piece 
implicit  confidence  in  him  on  the  present 
occasion.      If  he  succeeds,  by  his  armed 
negotiation,  in  restoring  the  convention  of 
1818,  he  will  again  prove  by  that  success, 
that  the  rights  of  the  Republic  are  safe  m 
Whig  hands.    People  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  just  and  wise  causes  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Mexican  war,  will  then  know 
that,  if  it  is  not  the  policy  of  Whig  states- 
men to  encroach  and  make  war  upon  a 
weak  and  pusillanimous  neighbor,  it  is  their 
policy  to  yield  nothing  that  is  right  to  any 
powerful  and  unprincipled  aggressor;  thai 
if  they  are  opposed  to  untimely  violences, 
they  are  also  ready,  when  occasion  calls,  Co 
stand  for  the  honor  of  the  nation ;  that  if 
interest  leads  them  to  protect  the  impover- 
ished artisan  against  the  cunning  legislation 
of  the  British  free-trader,  a  sense  of  honor 
impels  them  equally  to  protect  the  rights 
of  our  seamen,  perilously  engaged  in  draw- 
ing from  stormy  seas  the  sustenance  of  the 
poor. 
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It  must  be  matter  of  sincere  gratification 
to  those  who,  by  the  clear  type,  broad  mar- 
grin,  white  paper,  and  extra  embellishments 
of  a  specimen  number,  were  induced  to  in- 
vest in  the  serial  stock  designated  by  the 
above  title,  that  the  last  instalment  on  either 
side  has  been  paid  in.  This  great  globe  has 
twice  completed  its  annual  circuit  since  Mr. 
Lossing  commenced  the  process  of  incu- 
bation. Within  the  same  period  the  French 
nation,  that  rare  political  chameleon,  has 
passed  and  repassed  oftener  than  we  care  to 
count  through  all  the  colors  of  the  political 
spectrum,  from  the  delicate  violet  with  which 
the  dawn  of  one  Revolution  was  tinged,  to 
the  deep  shades  of  Red  Republicanism  and 
tri-colored  despotism  which  characterized 
another.  But  the  mountains  are  no  longer 
in  labor ;  no  longer,  beneath  the  weight  of 
"  relics  and  traditions," 

"The  weary  press  with  heavy  labor  groans, 
And  printers'  devils  shake  their  weary  bones." 

The  bantling  is  born,  and  the  "  spirit  of  vir- 
tuous liberty  "  ought  to  be  appeased. 

To  what  class  of  works  this  "Book"  be- 
longs, it  might  puzzle  Person  himself,  or  the 
author  of  the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  to 
decide.  Its  title  is  undoubtedly  historical, 
but  the  contents  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  so  limited  a  "  Field  "  of  authorship.  On 
one  page  we  have  a  disquisition  on  natural 
beauty,  in  the  vein,  if  not  altogether  worthy, 
of  the  sentimental  Jaques ;  and  on  another, 
a  learned  display  of  professional  technicality, 
in  the  science  perhaps  of  castrametation. 
Sometimes,  with  wonderful  gravity,  our  au- 
thor assumes  the  air  and  manner  of  the 
savant,  and  suddenly,  with  playful  versa- 
tility, identifies  himself  with  the  simpleton. 
Sometimes  he  discourses  with  the  profound, 
though  perhap  somewhat  obscure  erudition 
of  Adam  Smith ;  and  at  others,  as  if  in  un- 


conscious relaxation,  his  mental  efforts  ap- 
pear to  be  modelled  after  those  of  Sir  Piercy 
Shafton.  At  one  time  he  solves  subtle  ques- 
tions and  reproves  swaggering  insolence  with 
the  wisdom  and  majesty  of  a  Solomon ;  and 
at  another,  we  are  reminded,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, of  Sancho  Panza  clothed  with  the 
magisterial  powers  of  Barataria.  In  short, 
it  appears  to  have  been  as  difficult  for  the 
author  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
ject, as  for  the  reader  to  understand  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it. 

The  game  of  chess  has  been  supposed  to 
possess  many  military  characteristics,  and 
superiority  in  playing  is  not  unfrequentty 
considered  as  evincing  the  highest  qualities 
of  soldiership;  although,  unfortunately  for 
this  theory,  Napoleon  was  a  very  indifferent 
performer,  and  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  has 
been  beaten  by  a  woman.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  Mr.  Lossing  has  not  only 
adopted  this  theory  to  its  fullest  extent,  but 
has  written  his  u  history  "  in  conformity  to 
the  idea  that  the  theatre  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  was  a  chess-board,  and  that  he  has 
had  the  movement  of  all  the  pieces.  He 
therefore  writes  history  as  one  almost  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  game  would  play  chess,  and 
mixes  up  dates,  events,  places,  and  charac- 
ters, as  a  young  student  of  Philidor  would 
jostle  about  his  knights,  pawns,  bishops,  and 
castles,  until  he  gets  poor  George  the  Third 
fhirly  cooped  up  in  Yorktown.  This  we 
believe  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Mr. 
Lossing's  contribution  to  our  historic  litera- 
ture ;  and  we  trust  that  the  very  questionable 
success  which  has  attended  the  experiment 
will  prevent  any  future  neophyte  of  the  his- 
toric muse,  ambitious  of  distinction  in  the 
line  of  Herodotus  and  Hildreth,  from  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  plan.  There  is  neither 
simplicity  nor  propriety  in  Mr.  Lossing's  ar- 
rangement; we  cannot  therefore  be  disap- 
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pointed  that  there  is  neither  vigor  nor  ele- 
gance in  the  execution.    His  entire  work  is 

"  A  wondrous  maze,  and  all  withoit  a  plan." 

The  exuberance  of  his  sentimentalism  ac- 
companies him  through  all  the  phases  of  his 
pilgrimage,  and  he  finds  it  just  as  easy  to 
diverge  from  the  fire  and  smoke,  and  storm 
and  tempest  of  Monmouth,  to  indulge  in  the 
most  asinine  of  commonplaces  about  "  gold- 
en sunsets,"  "  gentle  breezes,"  and  "  winding 
rivulets,"  as  to  substitute  cause  for  effect 
throughout  half  his  narrative,  and  to  lead 
the  careless  or  uninformed  reader  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Lossing  fancied  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  was  the  first  important 
event  of  the  war,  or  that  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine  preceded  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. As  might  have  been  observed  of  this 
work,  if  another  had  not  anticipated  the 
distinction,  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  both 
good  and  new,  but  unfortunately  the  good 
is  not  new,  and  the  new  is  not  good.    The 
author  evidently  piques  himself  upon  the 
freshness  and  vivacity  of  his  style,  as  happily 
adapted  to  the  novelty  and  variety  of  his  de- 
sign ;  and  it  is  in  reference  therefore  to  the 
new  that  h  not  good,  that  we  propose  prin- 
cipally to  confine  our  remarks.    The  actual 
history  to  be  found  in  the  two  ponderous 
volumes  bears  about  the  same  proportion  to 
their  magnitude   as  the  gold,  which  the 
counterfeiter  finds  it  necessary  to  employ, 
bears  to  the  mass  of  baser  metal  that  forms 
the  staple  of  his  commodities.    The  leading 
events  of  the  war,  though  detailed  with  great 
verbiage  and  with  little  perspicuity,  are  in 
the  main  faithfully  narrated ;  and  this  portion 
of  the  work,  if  separated  from  its  vicious 
associations,  would,  with  the  aid  of  the  pic- 
tures, form  a  useful  manual  for  children  of 
our  Revolutionary  history.  Mr.  Lossing  does 
not  favor  us  with  the  unadorned  but  clear 
and   vigorous  narrative  of   Marshall;   the 
lively  grouping  and  picturesque   arrange- 
ment of  Headley;  the  round,  unvarnished 
tale  of  Ramsay;  nor  with  the  fascinating 
brilliancy  of  Bancroft.     lie  tells  his  story 
proper  with  rare  plainness  of  language  and 
freedom  from  ornament,  but  we  are  constantly 
reminded  that  the  author  has  something 
unspeakably  fine  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  that 
we  ought  to  keep  ourselves  ready  for  a  burst 
of  applause  and  admiration  at  the  proper 
moment.    But  we  are  ever  disappointed; 
and  the  sentence  or  the  subject  closes  with 


the  faintest  possible  development  of  the  au- 
thor's magnificent  conceptions. 

Not  the  least  among  the  literary  offenses 
of  Mr.  Lossing,  is  the  conspicuousness  which 
on  all  occasions  he  gives  to  himself.     If  it 
was  essential  to  "  the  charm  of  a  book  of 
travel,"*  that  he  should  record  his  daily  views, 
thoughts,  reflections,  speculations,  habits,  and 
appetites  with  such  copious  minuteness,  in 
order  to  afford  the  reader  a  running  com- 
mentary upon  the  enormous  weight  of  "  re- 
gretful" patriotism  which  urged  him  to  the 
execution  of  a  task  so  far  beyond  his  intel- 
lectual capabilities,  we  are  persuaded  the 
reader  would  have  willingly  dispensed  with 
a  " charm"  thus  dearly  purchased.  This  un- 
warrantable intrusion  is  perhaps  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  viciousness  of  Mr.  Los- 
sing's  plan;  but  the  plan  is  his  own,  and 
therefore  furnishes  no  apology  for  the  offense. 
Every  battle-field  is  thus  made  the  back- 
ground of  a  picture  in  which  the  delineator, 
with  "  pen  and  pencil,"  is  the  most  distin- 
guished feature.    The  loss  of  the  first  per- 
sonal pronoun  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
writer  or  the  sketcher.    When  occasionally 
it  is  wanting  in  the  illustration,  it  is  sure  to 
be  found  in  the  narrative ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances, as  none   but  himself  can   be  his 
parallel,  he  gives  us  a  full-length  figure  in 
text  and  commentary.    Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following  specimens  at  random, 
from  the  twelve  hundred  pages  which  he 
has  given  us  to  select  from,    ft  matters  not 
where  the  volumes  are  opened :  egotism  pre- 
sents itself  on  the  first  page,  it  forms  the 
perpetual  thread  of  the  discourse,  and  is 
never  wound  up  until  we  reach  the  colophon. 
Under  an  effervescence  of  patriotism,  which, 
if  not  relieved  in  the  mode  adopted,  might 
have  been  attended  with  very  unfortunate 
results  to  the  susceptible  subject,  "I  left  be- 
hind me,"  sajs  Mr.  Lossing,  "the  cares  of  a 
business  life;"   for,  as  "I  occasionally  saw 
some  field    consecrated  by  Revolutionary 
blood,"  "  I  have  felt  emotions  of  shame,  such 
as  every  American  ought  to  fed,  on  seeing 
the  plough  levelling  the  breast- works  and  bat- 
teries where  our  fathers  bled ;"  and  therefore 
he  determines  on  a  pilgrimage,  not,  like  Old 
Mortality,  to  preserve  and  to  restore  the 
remnants  of  these  sacred  spots,  but  "  to  por- 
tray their  features  before  every  ancient  lin- 
eament should  be  effaced  ;"f  or,  in  other 
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words,  "I"  resolved  to  fabricate  a  "book." 
"Before  the  dew  was  off  the  grass,"  says 
Mr.  Lossing,  "  I  was  upon  Bemis's  Heights, 
eager  to  see  what  yet  remained  of  the  mili- 
tary works  of  a  former  time,"*  lest,  we  sup- 
pose, "what  yet  remained"  might,  in  the 
imagination  of  our  author,  disappear  with 
that  "  morning  "  dew  for  ever.  Now,  it  may 
have  been  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest  to 
so  enthusiastic  a  young  gentleman  as  Mr. 
Lossing  undoubtedly  is,  whether  he  was 
"  upon  Bemis's  Heights  "  before  or  after  the 
departure  of  the  dew ;  but  we  are  certainly 
unable  to  conceive  what  interest  the  reader 
can  possibly  feel  in  the  fact  whether  on  a 
certain  day  in  July,  1848,  Mr.  Lossing  rose 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  chose  to 
remain  in  bed  a  few  hours  longer.  Not 
many  days  later,  the  author  assures  us,  "  I 
arose  at  four,"  and  "  as  rain  soon  began  to 
falL,  I  was  obliged  to  retreat,"  <fec.f 

Without  wearying  the  reader,  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Lossing,  it  will  suffice  to 

2 note  the  following  evidence  as  illustrating 
tie    very   important    relation    which    the 
author  of  the  work  under  consideration  sup- 
poses he  sustains  to  the  events  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  narrate.    "I  lingered," 
says  he,    "  upon   the  battle-ground ;"    "  I 
.accosted    him  with  reverence,"    (vide  the 
picture;)   "I  met  that  distinguished  and 
venerable  divine  ;"  "  1  remarked  that  I  left 
my   pleasant  company ;"    u  I  sought  the 
oldest  inhabitant ;    "  I  made  my  business 
known ;"  "  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  pic- 
turesque, scene  ;"  "I  had  occasion  to  admin- 
ister a  quiet  rebuke;"  "I  strolled  up  the 
winding  carriage  way  ;"  u  I  slipped  into  my 
berth;"  "I  strolled  along  the  railroad;" 
"  I  went  down  upon  the  tow-path,"  <fec  <fec. 
We    respectfully  suggest  to  Mr.   Lossing) 
that  these  details,  in  the  style  of  Mr.  YeJ- 
lowplush,  are  altogether  unworthy  the  dig- 
nity of  history  which  he  claims  to  write,  and 
that  they  would   be  out  of   place  every 
where,  except  possibly  in  a  letter  to  his 
afiancie,  and  even  there,  unless  he  had  the 
best  evidence  that  she  esteemed  the  writer 


highly  as  he  esteems  himself. 
Of  the 


Of  the  numerous  pictorial  illustrations 
which  Mr.  Lossing  has  given  us  of  the  au- 
thor, and  which  do  not  always  contribute  to 
the  effect  of  the  picture,  we  confess  ourselves 
particularly  pleased  with  that  in  the  view  of 
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"Queen  Esther's  Rock."  The  author's  feli- 
citous conception  of  a  grave  and  meditative 
itinerant  historian  is  here  most  happily 
embodied;  and  from  the  fixed  and  pene- 
trating gaze  with  which  the  philosophic 
idler  salutes  the  rock,  we  suppose  he  fancies 
it  a  millstone,  which  he  is  determined,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  to  look  through — 
if  there  is  a  hole  in  it  In  the  sketch  of 
"Putnam's  Hill,"  Mr.  Lossing  represents 
himself  in  a  still  more  severe  and  patri- 
archal aspect :  he  is  leaning  on  his  staff,  the 
chin  somewhat  salient,  and  his  eyes  ap- 
parently wandering  from  the  telegraph 
wires  to  the  point  where  the  veteran  General 
made  his  precipitate  and  rather  ungraceful 
retreat  from  the  British,  and  musing  very 
much  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 
We  confess  we  do  not  think  the  artist  has 
done  himself  justice.  He  lacks  the  age  as 
well  as  the  spectacles  of  the  sagacious 
founder  of  that  celebrated  club,  and  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  is  here  given  must  have 
been  exceedingly  painful,  if  it  did  not  result 
in  a  very  serious  sprain  to  his  sinister  ankle. 
As  this  fact,  however,  is  not  mentioned,  the 
conjecture  cannot  be  correct  The  view  of 
"Washington's  Head-Quarters  at  Morris- 
town"  is  taken  advantage  of  to  exhibit  Mr. 
Lossing  as  an  equestrian.  This  is  a  decided 
failure.  There  is  too  much  stoop  in  the 
shoulders,  and  hardly  sufficient  length  of 
leg,  to  qualify  him  for  a  cavalier.  Mr. 
Lossing  evidently  exhibits  his  points  better 
on  foot,  and  we  would  advise  him  to  keep 
to  their  own  level,  if  he  would  continue  suc- 
cessfully to  "  tickle  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings." 

Mr.  lossing,  if  not  the  most  picturesque 
and  philosophic  of  historians,  is  certainly 
foremost  among  moralizing  and  sentimental  . 
travellers,  and  goes  off  into  such  transcen- 
dental rhapsodies  at  every  April  shower 
that  overtakes  him,  as  to  excite  the  sym- 
pathy and  rouse  the  torpor  of  the  coldest 
and  most  phlegmatic  of  readers.  The  ele- 
ments, moreover,  seem  to  have  signally 
favored  him,  as  he  is  presented  with  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  peculiar  de- 
scriptive powers,  and  his  nice  appreciation 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  the  day  on 
which  he  commenced  his  long  and  weary 
"pilgrimage."  He  accordingly  places  be- 
fore the  contemplative  reader,  what  ought 
to  be  a  vivid  and  graphic  picture  of  a 
"thunder-storm  at  night  in  the  Hudson 
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Highlands."*  We  have  "intense  dark- 
ness," "  confused  echo,"  "  wind,  thunder  and 
rain,"  "flashes  of  lightning"  and  all  the 
other  appliances  of  a  first-rate  storm  mixed 
up  "  in  the  bosom  of  the  tempest,"  like  the 

"  Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing," 

which  formed  a  portion  of  the  bill  of  fare  to 
which  Macbeth  was  invited  at  the  cave  of 
the  witches.  This  rare  combination,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  remembered,  was 

"  For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble ;" 

while  Mr.  Lossing's  invocations  among  the 
Highlands  were  merely  for  "  the  charm  of  a 
book  of  travels." 

The  storm  on  the  Hudson,  though  first 
in  point  of  time,  is  entitled  to  precedency  in 
no  other  respect.  Mr.  Lossing's  experience 
abounds  with  similar  atmospheric  phenom- 
ena. He  gives  us  a  storm  near  "  Wilbur's 
Basin,"  made  up  of  nearly  the  identical  ele- 
ments of  "grandeur  and  sublimity"  as  that 
above  described.  This  is  particularly  valu- 
able, as  we  are  thus  furnisned  with  historic 
evidence  that  the  dangers  of  canal  naviga- 
tion, so  faithfully  set  forth  a  few  years  since 
in  a  popular  comic  song,  are  by  no  means 
chimerical,  nor  confined  to  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  It  became  necessary,  according 
to  Mr.  Lossing,  "to  lash  the  canvas  tightly 
to  the  vessel,"  which  we  suppose  may  con- 
vey the  idea  of  the  song,  "  they  scudded 
under  bare  poles ;"  and  the  not  vory  unusual 
accompaniments  of  "  a  flash  of  lightning 
followed  by  a  thunder  peal,"  "wind  and 
rain,"  <kc,  succeeded.  Though  this  famous 
tornado  lasted  but  "  two  minutes,"  its  con- 
sequences were  of  the  most  startling  and 
terrific  character.  Wo  are  assured  that 
"  the  fetters  of  the  wind  were  or  seemed  to 
be  severed,"  and  that  "the  trees  of  the 
forest  began  to  rock."f  Mr.  Lossing  meets 
with  a  great  number  of  such  tempests,  but 
his  descriptions  have  a  marvellous  paternal 
resemblance  to  each  other,  and  further  quo- 
tation is  therefore  unnecessary.  We  have 
given  the  reader  a  brief  inventory  of  the  raw 
material,  in  the  author's  language,  and  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  manufacture  atmos- 
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pherical  commotions,  on  any  scale  that  may 
be  desired. 

It  would  be  doing  too  much  injustice  to 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Lossing  to  omit  all  notice 
of  the  very  brilliant  sallies  of  humor  with 
which  he  at  times  exhilarates  the  reader, 
and  relieves  the  monotony  of  his  "  pilgrim- 
age." We  have  not  space  for  more  than 
one  specimen,  but  if  there  should  be  a  de- 
mand for  others,  we  are  happily  able  to 
assure  the  curious  that  they  may  be  found 
scattered  like  orient  pearls  throughout  the 
entire  work. 

"I  tarried  long  enough,"  says  Mr.  Lossing, 
M  upon  the  brow  of  the  bill,  near  toe  river,  to  make 
the  sketch  on  page  396.  While  thus  engaged,  a 
low  bellow,  frequently  repeated,  attracted  my  at* 
tention,  and,  seeming  to  approach  nearer,  induced 
me  te  reconnoitre.  Toward  the  foot  of  the  hill  t 
huge  bull  was  pawing  the  earth,  and  making 
menacing  advances  up  the  slope.  He  had  mistaken 
my  cloak,  fluttering  in  the  wind,  for  a  formal 
challenge  to  combat,  and  seemed  about  advancing 
to  the  charge.  Regarding  an  honorable  retreat 
as  a  wiser  measure  than  the  risk  of  a  probable  de- 
feat, I  gathered  up  my  'implements  of  trade,* 
and  retired  to  the  fence,  thinking  all  the  way  of 
the  similarly  chased  negro's  use  of  Henry  Laurena'i 
motto,  'Millions  for  de  fence.'"* 

Notwithstanding  the  charming  amuse- 
ment which  we  have  been  permitted  to  de- 
rive from  this  adventure,  we  regret  that  Mr. 
Lossing  should  have  suffered  the  bull  to 
come  off  with  the  honors  of  the  day.  He 
has  given  this  noble  animal  a  strikingly 
triumphant  attitude  in  the  picture  of  the 
"Bennington  Battle  Ground,"  but  has 
capriciously  omitted  to  define  his  own  pe- 
culiar position  on  that  occasion.  This 
omission  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
he  had  already  represented  the  author 
rampant,  guardant,  and  stjant,  and  here 
was  a  fine  opportuniry — now  lost,  we  fear, 
for  ever — to  have  given  us  a  glimpse  of  his 
gracefulness  couch ani. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  intensity  of  Mr.  Lossing's  patriotism.  It 
gleams  forth  with  a  radiant  blaze  from  every 
page,  and  rises  superior  to  all  the  annoy- 
ances of  a  "slow  coach,"  a  "crowded  canal 
boat,"  "driving  winds,"  "myriad  rain- 
drops," and  every  other  obstacle  which 
serions  fact  or  prurient  fancy  can  erect  be- 
fore him.  As  the  rising  youth  of  Virginia 
receive  their  politics  by  abstraction,  so  has 
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Mr.  Leasing  become  imbued  with  the 
essence  and  spirit  of  all  the  patriotism  on 
record  since  the  time  that  Absalom,  as  the 
first  democratic  demagogue,  regretted  that 
he  was  not  a  judge  in  the  land  that  he 
might  do  justice  to  the  dear  people.  We 
confess  our  inability  to  convey  to  our  read- 
ers, in  our  own  barrenness  of  language,  even  j 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  length  and 
breadth,  the  height  and  depth  of  Mr.  Los- ' 
■ing's  love  of  country.  His  originally  fer- 
vid feelings  appear  to  have  reached  fever 
heat  in  the  study  of  Plutarch's  heroes. 
Thus  redolent  of  classical  antiquity,  hia 
patriotism  is  subjected  to  the  crucible  of  his 
own  perennial  enthusiasm ;  and  when  ap- 
plied to  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  it  at- 
tains the  boiling  point — the  last  degree  of 
sublimation.  Every  spot  upon  which  a 
soldier  of  that  age  ever  trod  becomes,  for 
the  time  being,  "consecrated"  in  his  eyes; 
and  the  ebullitions  of  touching  emotion, 
consequent  on  so  amiable  a  weakness,  form 
no  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  volumes 
before  us.  Mr.  Loeaing  has  evidently  studied, 
and  with  no  indifferent  success,  the  art  of 
rigmarole;  and  the  materials  for  all  the 
Fourth-of-July  orations  that  may  be  required 
daring  the  coming  half  century  have  been 
concentrated,  with  admirable  tact  and  in- 
dustry, in  the  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution. 
That  the  author  has  thoroughly  identified 
himself  with  "the  promising  young  man," 
"  the  native  prodigy"  of  every  provincial 
town,  who  is  chosen  to  immortalize  his 
name  and  local  habitation  by  his  "  lost 
virginity  of  oratory,"  in  discoursing  upon 
the  times  that  tried  men's  souls,  will  abun- 
dantly appear  from  the  following  quota- 
tions: 

"Hie  story  of  the  American  Revolution  has 
baso  well  and  often  told.  Very  few  are  ignorant 
of  the  more  conspicuous  circumstances  uf  tliat 
period,  and  all  woo  claim  to  bo  well  informed 
Dare  a  correct  general  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  our  war  for  independence."  "Tell  the  inquring 
stranger,  nr  bit  mure  inquisitive  children,  upon 
what  particular  stream,  or  lofty  height,  or  broad 
plain,  or  hi  wbat  mountain  gorge,  occurred  the 
battles  of  Rocky  Mount,  King's  Mountain,  Eutaw 
Springs,  or  the  Cowpena."  -  The  genius  or  our 
people  is  the  reverse  of  antiquarian  reverence  fur 
the  tilings  of  the  past ;  the  glowing  future,  all  auu- 


a    _w  ...A  few  look  back  to  the  twilight  at 

valleys   of    the    past  through  which  they  hare 

We    have   also  much  of    "half-hidden 


mounds  of  old  redoubts  ;  the  ruined  walla 

of  stronger  fortifications ;  dilapidated  build- 
ings, neglected  and  decaying,  wherein  patri- 
ots met  for  shelter  or  in  council ;"  and  are 
reminded  "  that  like  stars  at  dawn,  which 
had  beamed  brightly  through  a  long  night, 
the  men  of  old  are  fast  fading  away."* 

Somewhat  varied  in  language,  out  with 
the  general  style  and  current  of  thought 
closely  preserved,  is  the  following: 

"  The  love  of  country,  springing  up  from  the 
rich  soil  of  the  domestic  affection*,  is  a  feeling 
co-ciistent  and  co-extensive  with  social  union 
itself.     Although  a  dreary  climate,  barren  lands, 

wrongs, 
i,  as  the 
e  mother,  and  from  the  same  inherent 
impulses."! 

Among  the  audience  of  every  July  orator, 
there  is  usually  a  large  proportion  of  the 
weaker  sex  who  are  just  bursting  from  the 
unwomanly  restraints  of  short  petticoats 
and  the  flavor  of  bread  and  butter,  into  the 
transition  state  of  romance  and  keeping 
albums,  and  who  know  just  enough  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln  to  be  enthusiasts  in  the  language  of 
flowers.  Mr.  Lossing  furnishes  our  native 
Demosthenes  with  entire  pages,  so  well 
adapted  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  this 
part  of  hia  auditory,  that  we  almost  suspect 
he  mnst  have  originally  prepared  them  for 
such  an  occasion.   What  thinks  the  reader) 

"  Nature  always  finds  a  chord  of  sympathy  in 
the  human  heart  harmoniously  respondent  to  her 
own  sweet  music ;  and  when  her  mute  but  elo- 
quent language  weaves  in  with  its  teachings  asso 
ciarioua  of  the  prut,  or  when,  in  the  midxt  of  ber 
beauties,  some  crumbling  monument  of  hiator; 
standi  hoary  and  oracular,  stoicism  loses  its  po- 
tency, and  the  bosom  of  the  veriest  churl  is 
opened  to  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  of  senti- 
ment Broken  arches  and  ruined  ramparts  are 
always  eloquent  and  suggestive  of  valiant  deeds, 
even  where  their  special  teachings  are  not  com- 
prehended; but  manifold  greater  are  the  impres- 
sions which  they  make  when  the  patriotism  we 
adore  has  hallowed  them."} 

In  reference  to  such  stuff  as  this,  we  must 
adopt  the  brief  but  comprehensive  criticism 


In  the  same  strain  of  maudlin  sentimen- 
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tality,  Mr.  Lossing  stifles  every  really  patri- 
otic emotion  connected  with  the  scene 
with  his  puerile  conceits  over  the  ruins  of 
Ticondoroga  by  moonlight,  the  principal  ob 
ject  of  which  appears  to  be  the  introduction 
of  a  line  from  Pope,' which  he  has  failed  to 
quote  correctly,  and  by  making  it  his  own, 
has,  as  might  have  been  expected,  divested 
it  of  much  of  its  original  beauty. 

The  vein  of  rigmarole  is  preeminently 
the  vein  of  Mr.  Lossing.  It  sticks  to  him 
whether  he  is  conversing  with  a  stage-driver 
on  the  box,  bowing  to  the  "  dignity  of  in- 
telligence" on  the  deck  of  a  canal  boat,  or 
unconsciously  revealing  to  us  the  interest- 
ing fact  that,  at  a  certain  period  in  his  life, 
he  had  looked  into  an  elementary  treatise 
on  astronomy.  A  delicate  question  is  sug- 
gested by  the  following  display  of  his  at- 
tainments in  this  branch  of  science,  upon 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  venture  an  opin- 
ion :  it  is,  whether  Mr.  Lossing  was  a  very 
superficial  student,  or  whether  his  youthful 
mind  was  guided  by  a  very  superficial  in- 
structor. In  either  case  it  will  appear  that 
he  has  looked  upon  astronomy  with  a  view 
to  its  adaptation  to  "  the  charm  of  a  book 
of  travels,"  rather  than  with  the  mind  of 
Galileo  or  Copernicus : 

"  The  moon  was  gibbous,  and  brilliant  as  molten 
silver  appeared  its  ragged  edges.  Saturn  was 
visible,  but  the  earth  being  upon  the  plane  of  its 
rings,  they  could  not  be  seen.  Some  double-stars, 
even  of  the  seventeenth  magnitude,  were  pointed 
out ;  and  over  the  whole  field  of  view,  those  dis- 
tant worlds  that  appear  like  brilliant  points  to  the 
unaided  vision  were  seen  glowing  in  all  the  beau- 
tiful colors  of  the  emerald,  the  ruby,  the  sapphire, 
and  the  topaz."* 

We  cannot  forbear  enriching  our  prosaic 
pages  with  one  more  specimen  of  Mr.  Los- 
sing's  fine  writing,  in  which  the  picturesque 
and  patriotic  are  mingled  in  about  equal 
quantities.  The  author  seems  to  consider 
himself  bound,  by  virtue  of  the  high  and 
ennobling  impulse  which  has  urged  him  to 
the  accomplishment  of  an  act  of  such  sublime 
disinterestedness  as  that  of  writing  a  book 
in  honor  of  the  Revolution,  to  expend  on 
every  square  foot  of  revolutionary  soil  a 
certain  number  of  superficial  inches  of  re- 
flections, enthusiastic  and  regretful,  pathetic 
and  didactic,  joyous  and  agonizing,  to  which 
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he  has  doomed  no  very  certain  number  of 
reams  of  fool's-cap : 

"  In  the  midst  of  wild  mountain  scenery,  picar- 
esque, but  not  magnificent,  when  compared  with  At 
White  Mountains  of  New-Hampshire,  the  Adra- 
dack  and  Oatskill  range  in  New- York,  or  the  Al> 
leghaniea  in  Western  Pennsylvania  sod  Vii^ttt, 
is  a  bold  promontory  called  West  Point,  ruing 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  tht 
waters  of  the  Hudson,  its  top  a  perfectly  level  1*4 
fertile  plateau,  and  every  rood  nallowed  by  am* 
ciations  of  the  deepest  interest  West  Foal  I 
What  a  world  of  thrilling  reminiscences  has  ni 
utterance  of  that  name  brought  to  ten  thousand 
memories  in  times  past,  now,  alas  I  nearly  all  aloa> 
bering  in  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the  dead.  Hot 
does  it  awaken  the  generous  emotions  of  patriotic 
reverence  for  the  men,  and  things,  and  timet  of  the 
Revolution,  in  the  bosoms  of  the  present  men- 
tion !  Nor  is  it  by  the  associations  alone  that  ths 
traveller  is  moved  with  strong  emotions  when  ap- 
proaching West  Point:  the  stranger,  indiffereotto 
our  history  and  of  all  but  the  present,  feels  aglow 
of  admiration  as  he  courses  along  the  tnnooi 
channel  of  the  river,  or  climbs  the  rough  kills  that 
embosom  if* 

Now,  in  all  innocence  and  sincerity,  we 
wish  seriously  to  ask  what  there  is,  past, 
present,  or  prospective,  in  the  history  of 
West  Point,  to  "  thrill "  so  many  "  thonsnd 
memories"  with  such  unutterable  a  emo- 
tions"? Mr.  Lossing  seems  to  labor  hen 
like  some  ancient  Titan,  in  the  effort  to  gift 
language  to  the  pent-up  fervor  of  his  patriot- 
ism ;  and  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to 
suspect  that  our  old  friend,  the  fat  butler  of 
the  hotel,  had  given  him  a  painful  fit  of  in- 
digestion, if  we  were  not  assured  by  the 
author  that  all  these  ebullitions  were  before 
breakfast — the  spontaneous  outpourings  of 
an  empty  but  patriotic  stomach.  They  came 
up  wet  and  warm  from  the  bowels  of  grate* 
ful  "  reminiscences,"  untouched  with  any  of 
the  vulgar  sympathies  and  associations  of 
animal  appetite.  But  with  what  great  eteit 
is  the  name  of  West  Point  so  M  tbrillingly" 
connected  ?  Has  it  sustained  a  siege,  or  re* 
sisted  successfully  an  escalade  ?  Has  it  been 
the  scene  of  some  grave  council  or  delibera- 
tion, the  result  of  which  contributed  in  any 
degree  to  the  establishment  of  our  indepen- 
dence? Has  its  "  russet  turf"  been  pressed 
by  the  feet  of  opposing  armies  engaged  in 
mortal  conflict,  and  its  soil  thus  enriched 
with  human  gore  ?  We  are  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge— perhaps  we  should  do  it  with  shame 
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— that  we  can  find  nothing  in  that  "  old 
chronicle,"  to  which  our  author  so  often  and 
bo  mysteriously  refers,  that  will  explain  the 
unapproachable  ecstasy  into  which  "West 
Point!"  seems  to  have  transported  him. 
We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Lossing  tells  us  it 
was  considered  **  the  key-stone  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  Revolution,"  which  we  sup- 
pose may  mean  something  very  military 
and  very  important ;  but  we  do  not  fully 
comprehend  the  phrase,  and  we  find  no  rec- 
ord of  the  fact  elsewhere.  So  far  as  we 
are  able  to  discover,  it  is  particularly  mem- 
orable for  nothing  in  the  war,  save  the  prop- 
osition of  Arnold  to  transfer  it  with  him- 
self to  the  enemy;  and  for  Mr.  Lossing's 
gratification,  we  almost  wish  that  effort  had 
been  successful,  for  then  we  should  have  the 
glory  of  another  victory  in  its  recovery,  and 
something  of  an  excuse  for  the  expletives 
and  exclamations  which  have  here  bubbled 
up  so  plentifully  from  the  sensitive  fountains 
of  his  heart  Unmoved  by  causes  which  daz- 
zle or  bewilder  less  philosophic  minds,  the 
bare  possibility  of  a  battle,  or  a  downright 
defeat,  seems  to  inspire  Mr.  Lossing  with  the 
same  exhilaration  as  a  victory,  lie  dwells 
with  the  same  fervid  unction  upon  a  "  fosse" 
filled  up,  which  may  never  have  existed  save 
in  his  imagination,  as  upon  the  Hall  of  Inde- 
pendence, or  the  glorious  lines  of  Bunker 
Mill  or  Yorktown. 

While  on  the  subject  of  West  Point,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  correct  Mr.  Lossing's 
u  history"  touching  the  Military  Academy, 
which  is  quite  as  faulty  as  we  shall  perhap 
find  it  in  other  matters  hereafter.  He  tells 
u  u  over  three  thousand  young  men  have 
been  educated  there ;  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Major  Delafield  it  continues 
to  flourish."*  This  was  written  in  1848. 
At  that  time  Major  Delafield  had  not  been 
*  commandant"  for  three  years,  and  there 
had  been  but  fourteen  hundred  and  six 
graduates.  So  flagrant  a  departure  from 
truth,  we  suppose,  must  on  this  occasion  be 
attributed  to  the  "thrilling  reminiscences" 
connected  with  the  subject,  and  their  effect 
upon  a  too  susceptible  mind. 

Mr.  Lossing  has  a  most  unaccountable 
fancy  for  figures ;  indeed,  he  is  nothing  if 
not  figurative.  lie  abhors  an  ordinary  form 
of  expression,  when  there  is  a  possibility  of 
introducing  an  extraordinary  one,  as  much 
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as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  In  one  place, 
though  assuring  us  that  his  "  tour  is  too 
specific  in  its  aim  to  allow  much  latitude 
of  departure  from  historic  research,"  he 
moralizingly  regrets  that  he  is  not  "the 
staid  traveller,  sec  rolling  for  the  gold  of 
general  knowledge."*  He  modestly  affirms 
his  inability  to  add  any  thing  new  to  the 
descriptions  of  Niagara,  and  then  .  follows 
with  two  pages  of  turgid  commonplace  and 
asinine  platitude,  made  up  of  the  "  almost 
invisible  suspension  bridge,  like  a  thread  in 
air ;"  "  we  looked  down  from  our  lofty  eyrie 
(literally  in  the  clouds)  ;"  "  boiling  abyss  ;" 
u  rushing  waters,"  <fec,  <fcc.  As  he  informs 
us  that  he  had  "an  opportunity  for  a  re- 
spectable display  of  sentiment,"  we  wish 
that  the  novelty  of  the  sensation  had  not 
apparently  so  overwhelmed  him  as  to  inca- 
pacitate him  for  its  improvement  Again  he 
bewilders  us  with  a  "  tangled  skein  of  locali- 
ties" which  he  '( spun"  somewhere  between 
Albany  and  Buffalo,  and  gravely  tells  us  of 
"  groves  of  lofty  trees  that  waltzed  by"  him, 
as  if  his  delectalle  presence  had  suddenly 
become  imbued  with  the  magic  and  music 
of  the  harp  of  Orpheus. 

Under  the  intoxicating  influences  and 
local  afflatus  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  unri- 
valled panorama  spread  before  him  from 
that  summit  which  " catches  the  earliest 
rays  of  the  morning,"  and  round  which 
parting  day  lingers  the  latest,  Mr.  Lossing 
seems  to  have  been  strangely  but  profoundly 
moved  by  the  suddenly  realized  power  of 
steam.  From  "  tales  of  wonder  that  spiced 
the  literature  of  former  times,"f  he  suddenly 
launches  forth  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
borrow  the  idea  for  a  moment)  upon  the 
railway  of  his  fancy,  and  as  if  he  would 
snatch  a  figure,  not  only  beyond  the  reach 
of  ancient  art,  but  of  all  future  human  aspi- 
ration, he  startles  us  by  the  announcement 
that  his  conceptions  of  the  steam-engine, 
with  all  its  undeveloped  powers  and  all  its 
undiscovered  applications,  are  embodied  and 
set  forth  in  the  naked  and  natural  grandeur 
of  a  "mighty  dray  horse." 

In  the  alembic  of  his  fancy — which  cer- 
tainly distils  rarer  products  than  any  we 
remember  to  have  heard  of  at  the  World's 
Fair — Mr.  Lossing  converts  the  **  Highlands 
upon  the  Hudson,  from  Haverstraw  to  New- 
burgf"J  into  a  veteran  sergeant  accomplished 
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in  all  the  details  of  the  drill,  and  compels 
those  ancient  monarchs  of  the  hills  to  act  as 
"  fuglemen'9  for  such  a  raw  recruit  as  him- 
self, while  yet  in  bis  extreme  novitiate,  pur- 
suing the  "  march  of  events"  connected  with 
"  historic  research ."  Thus  every  thing  yields 
to  the  force  of  Mr.  Losing's  enthusiasm; 
and  under  his  influence  even  these  grave 
and  stately  patriarchs  must  unbend  from 
their  hoary  dignity,  and — as  a  "  fugleman" 
is  not  an  inert  mass,  but  a  man  selected  for 
skill  and  activity — they  must "  waltz"  to  the 
tune  of  his  patriotic  emotions,  like  those 
"  groves  of  lofty  trees"  which  were  so  mys- 
teriously affected  on  his  transit  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany. 

While  prosecuting  hi3  labor  of  love  "  upon 
the  driver's  box,  all  the  way  from  the  Wind 
Gap  to  Wilkesbarre,  charmed  by  the  ro- 
mance of  the  scene"  and  "the  masses  of 
cumulous  clouds,"*  Mr.  Lossing  seems  to 
have  become  affected  in  much  the  same 
transcendental  way  as  he  was  by  those 
"seven  railroads"  about  Boston.  He  tells 
ns  "  the  clouds,  [the  cumulous  clouds  afore- 
said,] like  a  thick  curtain,  were  lifted  to  the 
apparent  height  of  a  celestial  degree,  and 
allowed  the  last  rays  of  the  evening  sun  to 
flood  the  deep  valley  below."  This  is  alto- 
gether too  fine  and  figurative  for  ordinary 
comprehension  :  we  say  too  fine,  for,  al- 
though we  are  unable  to  catch  even  the 
shadowy  outline  of  an  idea  from  Mr.  Los- 
sing's  language,  he  has  given  us  the  usual 
unmistakable  assurances  that  there  is  really 
something  in  the  matter  worthy  of  our  high- 
est admiration  if  we  could  only  get  at  it. 
We  have  not  space  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, but  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  ventnre 
upon  a  dive  into  the  Herculaneum  of  the 
author's  meaning,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
rare  scintillation  may  be  evolved — a  phos- 
phorescent gleam  from  the  last  stage  of 
mental  attenuation. 

The  "  thought  that  came  into"  Mr.  Los- 
sing's  "mind,"  immediately  after  that " ele- 
vation to  a  celestial  degree,"  we  beg  leave  to 
suggest,  might,  without  much  regret,  have 
been  left  where  alone  it  could  have  originated. 
Mr.  Lossing  is  not  writing  his  "confessions," 
and  every  respectable  reader  will  readily 
dispense  with  such  proofs  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  Scriptures,  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  object  of  so  irreverent  and  profane  an 
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allusion.  That  this  "  thought"  should  have 
" come  into  the  mind"  of  a  bad  boy,  preco- 
ciously vicious  and  impious,  would  not  per- 
haps be  very  unnatural ;  that  it  should 
have  occurred  to  Mr.  Lossing,  may  not  be 
very  wonderful  to  one  who  has  followed  him 
thus  far  in  his  reflections;  that  it  should 
have  been  recorded  even  for  preservation, 
ought  not  to  be  a  cause  of  very  profound 
astonishment ;  but  that  it  should  have  been 
introduced  into  a  work,  whose  u  specific  aim 
does  not  allow  much  latitude  of  departure 
from  historic  research,"  and  one  particularly 
designed  for  the  younger  class  of  readers,  is 
just  ground  for  surprise  and  complaint,  and 
ought  to  draw  upon  the  author  universal 
and  indignant  rebuke. 

We  are  favored  with  a  similar  exhibition 
of  Mr.  Lossing's  philosophical  estimate  of 
holy  things,  in  the  record  of  his  musings 
while  conspicuously  (in  the  picture)  perched 
upon  the  "Landing-place  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams," preparatory  to  his  sketch  of  that 
"  time-honored  rock." 

"  Mosheim  informs  up,"  says  Mr.  Lossing, "  that 
when  the  Jews  attempted  to  rebuild  Jerusulem  in 
the  time  of  Julian,  the  workmen  were  prevented 
from  labor  by  the  issuing  of  fire-balls  from  the 
earth  with  a  horrible  noise,  and  that  enterprise, 
undertaken  in  opposition  to  the  prophecy  of  Jesus, 
was  abandoned.  Should  Mammon  attempt  the 
desecrating  labor  of  covering  the  time-honored  rock 
on  the  shore  of  old  Seekonk,  who  can  tell  what  in- 
dignant protests  may  not  occur  T* 

The  first  object  of  the  writer  is  hew 
beyond  all  doubt  to  display  his  knowledge 
of  Mosheim's  Church  History,  but  the  allu- 
sion was  so  far-fetched  and  out  of  place  that 
it  could  not  be  made  without  also  conveying 
the  idea  of  a  disposition  to  throw  discredit 
upon  the  whole  account.  Though  the  fact 
recorded  by  Mosheim  is  confirmed  by  hea- 
then writers  contemporary  with  the  event, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Chrysostom,  he  here 
places  it  on  the  same  basis  as  an  Indian 
legend  or  idle  tradition  of  Romanism.  In 
his  judgment,  it  ap{>ears  quite  as  probable 
that  a  miracle  is  to  be  wrought  in  our  times 
to  prevent  what  a  literary  coxcomb  may 
consider  a  "  desecration,"  as  the  exertion  of 
Almighty  power  once  was  to  the  fulfilment 
of  a  Divine  prediction.  The  sentimental 
insanity  of  an  itinerant  enthusiast  must  be 
preserved  in  all  its  ridiculous  and  unmeaning 
variety,  and  elevated  by  delirious  vanity  into 
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mpious  equality  with  the  language  and 
Lings  of  inspiration,  in  order  that  the 
antic  speculations  of  a  pedant,  that  would 
er  no  honor  upon  the  most  juvenile  of 
lomores,  may  afford  a  pretext  for  sneering 
eligion  and  giving  to  the  world  Mr.  Pen- 
Pencil's  notions  on  Theology.    Mr.  Los- 
•  must  have  very  considerably  enlarged 
"specific  aim  of  his  work,"  to  have 
wed  so  much  "latitude  of  departure  from 
jric  research,"  unless  indeed  the  latter 
1  involves  a  much  wider  range  than  the 
erican  continent.     We  are  surprised  at 
l  developments,  for  the  author  has  given 
requent  assurances  of  his  orthodoxy,  by 
ling  more  than  once  upon  his  rigid  ad- 
nce  to  the  apostolical  succe:sion,  and 
ng  no  attachment  to  "dissenters."     It 
)t  perhaps  impossible,  that  by  these  fre- 
it  references  to  holy  things  in  an  unholy 
iner,  Mr.  Lossing  may  be  desirous  to  pro- 
j  the  reader  to  a  comparison  between  (rib- 
and himself;  but  with  the  exception  of 
bumble  imitation  of  an  occasional  sneer, 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  discern  any 
marked  resemblance  in  the  "  Pictorial 
orian  of  the  Revolution"  to  the  historian 
te  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
[r.  Lossing  has  a  childish   fondness  for 
ain  words  and  phrases,  which  we  cannot 
unt  for  in  any  inherent  beauty  they  pos- 
,  or  any  remarkable  appositeness  they 
e  for  the  places  to  which  he  assigns  them. 
eed  sometimes,  sterile  as  our  language 
oubtedly  is  in  appropriate  phraseology  for 
luminous  conceptions  of  Mr.  Lossing's 
i),  the  positions  of  his  favorites  might  be 
jiously   occupied   by  other  terms.     On 
4  trip  from  Lake  George  to  Ticonderoga" 
net  a  singularly  gifted  "  travelling  corn- 
on,"  whom  ho  delineates  with  more  than 
accustomed  warmth  of  coloring,  but  we 
not  space  for  the  entire  picture.     Her 
lotions,"   we   are  informed,  "  were   far 
er  in  the  h.*art  than  mortal  influence 
fathom,"*  hut  not  so  with   her  voice, 
h  apjX'ars  .strangely  tinsuited  to  such  an 
■roil  habitation ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
ng  of  the  stage-coach  over  rather  rough 
*,  and  the  rural  sounds  which  usually  in 
region   accompany    rural    sights,   her 
rry  laughter "  rose  far  al>ove  the  rum- 
;  of  the  vehicle  and  the  conversation  of 
I  Kissingers,  and  "  awoke  ringing  echoes 
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along  the  hills  "  This  statement  somewhat 
startles  the  reader  at  first,  but  as  he  after- 
wards finds  it  so  easy  a  matter  for  the  author 
to  get  up  "  ringing  echoes  along  the  hills  " 
or  the  valleys,  the  lungs  which  "awoke" 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga  cease  to 
be  a  marvel. 

Fringe  is  another  very  important  material 
with  Mr.  Lossing,  whenever  he  finds  himself 
wandering  near  a  river  or  forest  What 
the  "  echo  "  is  to  a  hill,  "  fringe  "  or  "  cur* 
tain "  becomes  when  the  scene  is  changed 
to  water  or  a  wilderness.  Thus  we  read  of 
"the  quiet-flowing  Susquehanna  with  its 
fringe  of  noble  trees,"*  and  again  in  the 
course  of  a  few  pages,  of  a  "  beautiful  bell- 
shaped  lake,  fringed  with  evergreens." 

If  Mr.  Lossing  stumbles  upon  a  rocky 
formation,  "  cleft  "  becomes  his  favorite  for 
the  time.  Each  word  has  its  uses,  and  he 
appears  to  be  systematically  opposed  to  any 
change  or  variety  of  vocation.  Near  Niagara 
Falls  he  "  follows  a  winding  road  cleft  in  the 
rocks  ;"f  on  another  occasion  he  beholds  "  the 
lofty  Highlands  cleft  by  the  Hudson  ;"J  and 
the  same  fact  is  felicitously  varied  in  the 
description,  as  his  romantic  and  appreciating 
eye  glances  "  through  the  magnificent  cleft 
in  the  chain  of  hills  through  which  the 
Hudson  flows."§ 

We  shall  refer  to  but  one  more  of  Mr. 
Lossing's  verbal  favorites,  which,  though  last 
on  our  list,  is  by  no  means  least  prominent. 
Indeed,  we  believe  the  word  "  tarry  "  is  pre- 
eminent in  the  author's  esteem.  When  it 
will  not  serve  his  purposes  as  a  verb,  he 
makes  it  do  duty  as  a  substantive ;  and  when 
in  either  capacity  it  is  wholly  out  of  place, 
he  clings  to  it  with  the  fondness  and  fervor 
of  a  first  love.  In  spite  of  the  threatening 
demonstrations  of  the  bull  to  which  we  have 
before  referred,  Mr.  Lossing  "  tarried  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  long  enough  to  make  the 
sketch"  in  which  he  nas  immortalized  that 
quadrupedal  champion.  He  afterwards  al- 
ludes to  his  "  tarry  at  Trenton  "  for  no  pur- 
pose that  we  can  perceive,  save  to  introduce 
his  favorite  in  an  uncomely  way.  But  per- 
haps the  most  ridiculous  use  of  the  word  is 
in  his  involved  and  singularly  confused  de- 
scription of  the  battle,  of  Monmouth,  where 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  fight,  and  when 
the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  waxed  most 
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desperate,  he  very  coolly  tells  us  "certain 
information  wa9  erroneous,  but  it  caused 
Grayson  to  tarry."*  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Mr.  Lossing  might  have  profited 
by  Grayson's  hint,  and  we  would  even  at 
this  late  day  suggest  to  him,  that  before  he 
undertakes  those  "  elaborate  topographical, 
documentary,  biographical,  and  pictorial  his- 
tories" which  have  been  announced,  he  ought 
to  make  one  more  application  of  the  term, 
and  ponder  upon  the  advice  given  by  King 
David  to  certain  ambitions  young  men 
among  the  Israelites,  who  had  been  badly 
treated  by  the  King  of  Ammon. 

Mr.  Lossing  affects  great  familiarity  with 
technical  and  professional  terms,  and  seems 
to  fear  that  he  is  descending  from  the  dignity 
of  authorship,  if  he  fails  to  introduce  as 
many  as  possible,  whenever  the  opportunity 
offers.  The  word  " cannon"  clings  most 
pertinaciously  to  his  pen,  but  we  do  not  re- 
member a  single  instance,  unless  in  a  quota- 
tion, in  which  he  spells  it  in  the  plural  cor- 
rectly. He  tells  us  in  one  place  "  they  had 
only  six  cannons,  and  three  of  these  had 
lost  their  trunnions  ;"f  and  in  another  that 
44  cannons  were  placed  in  front  of  the  lat- 
ter ;"t  and  again,  "  the  cannons  of  the  Brit- 
ish."! 

Professional  men  must  be  the  judges  of  the 
proper  terms  exclusively  belonging  to  their 
profession.  Cannon  we  believe  were  invented 
about  the  vear  1320,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  we  find  no  such  word  as  "  can- 
nons "  employed  by  members  of  the  military 
profession.  Cannon  is  a  general  term  signify- 
ing a  class  or  species,  rather  than  a  variety 
of  a  species,  and  is  never  elegantly  used  in 
the  sense  frequently  adopted  by  Mr.  Lossing. 
His  orthography,  however,  is  an  unwarrant- 
able innovation,  and  at  war  with  all  the 
canons  of  criticism  and  good  taste,  known 
either  to  the  ancients  or  moderns.  He  copies 
a  letter  from  Washington,)  in  which  the 
word  is  written  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it 
would  be  written  by  every  school-boy  old 
enough  to  know  its  meaning,  and  not  desir- 
ous to  provoke  a  flogging  from  his  master. 

Mr.  Lossing'8  use  of  the  word  "  ordnance  " 
implies  a  total  ignorance  of  its  real  signifi- 
cation, or  a  perverse  ambition  to  reform  the 
proprieties  of  language  and  introduce  new 
modes  of  expression,  which  will  hardly  sur- 
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vive  their  author.  He  tells  us,  in  connectiom 
with  Montgomery's  capture  of  St.  John's, 
that  "  the  spoils  of  victory  were  seventeen 
brass  ordnance;"*  a  phrase  of  nearly  as  ele- 
gant English  and  conveying  about  as  much 
meaning  as  to  say,  "  the  spoils  of  victory 
were  seventeen  furniture,  one  dozen  mer- 
chandise, and  a  hundred  specie.9' 

On  another  occasion  he  refers  with  no  leu 
accuracy  to  "  these  artillery.9'  Not  many 
years  since  we  happened  to  be  travelling  ia 
company  with  several  hundred  volunteers! 
while  on  their  way  down  the  Mississippi, 
preparatory  to  an  anticipated  revel  in  us 
Halls  of  the  Montezuma*.  The  steamer 
was  of  course  well  supplied  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  that  region,  and  we  remember 
that  one  day  at  dinner  one  of  the  offices 
so  far  taxed  our  politeness  as  to  say  that  he 
"  would  thank  us  for  those  molasses."  We 
do  not  know  that  Mr.  Lossing  figured  in  the 
military  way  at  that  time,  we  think  he  did 
not ;  but  if  we  are  mistaken  in  this  conjecture, 
we  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  venture 
the  insinuation  that  he  was  probably  our 
unknown  friend. 

Mr.  Lossing  is  sometimes  a  commentator 
on  his  own  text,  and  we  fear  that  his  expo- 
sitions are  not  unfrequently  of  the  lucus  • 
non  lucendo  order.    In  a  note  he  states,  "for 
the  information  of  those  unskilled  in  the 
technicalities  of  the  military  science,  that 
the  term  brevet  is  used  to  a  com  mission, 
giving  nominal  rank  higher  than  that  far 
which  pay  is   received.     A  brevet  major 
serves  and  draws  pay  as  a  captain,  and  a  bre- 
vet brigadier  as  colonel."f     Notwithstand- 
ing our  author's  commendable   desire  to 
enlighten  the  "  unskilled  in  military  techni- 
calities "  from  the  vast  storehouse  of  his  owl 
surpassing  "  information,"  we  fear  that  in  hk 
effort  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  he 
has  only  darkened  counsel  by  words  withoat 
knowledge.    "A  brevet  major"  may  asd 
frequently  does  " serve  and  draw  pay"  est 
major,  while  in  other  cases  he  may  "  serve 
and  draw  pay "  merely  as  a  lieutenant,  of 
which  we  presume  there  are  divers  unfortu- 
nate examples  in  our  service  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Lossing  apparently  knows  as  little  of 
the  nature  of  a  brevet  commission,  as  of  the 
nature  of  the  services  for  which  they  en 
usually  (when  not  politically)  conferred.  This 
ignorance  might  be  pardonable  in  him,  if  ha 
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had  not  taken  such  special  pains  ostenta- 
tiously to  display  the  extent  of  his  attain- 
ments on  this  subject,  as  on  every  other. 
But  here,  as  in  other  instances,  he  reveals 
only  the  character  of  the  charlatan,  who 
discourses  upon  knowledge  which  he  has 
as  little  disposition  to  acquire  as  capacity  to 
comprehend. 

We  hardly  know  which  to  admire  most, 
Mr.  Lossing's  enthusiastic  reverence  for  all 
the  broad  lands  of  the  thirteen  States  of  the 
Revolution  ever  touched  by  a  patriot's  foot, 
or  his  philanthropic  regard  for  the  ignorant 
and  u  unskilled "  in  all  matters  concerning 
which  he  appears  to  think  he  has  a  monopoly 
of  knowledge.  This  regard,  too,  is  of  the 
most  self-sacrificing  character,  for  it  is  rarely 
if  ever  evinced  with  any  other,  result  than 
that  of  rendering  the  author's  darkness  visi- 
ble. It  is  the  same  whether  Mr.  Lossing 
seeks  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  science  or  of 
language.  His  translation  of  a  brief  French 
phrase,  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
to  General  Burgoyne,  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  (act,  and  leads  us  to  infer  that 
his  knowledge  of  that  language  must  have 
been  acquired  from  a  small  treatise  entitled 
u  French  without  a  Master,"  which  was  quite 
popular  not  many  years  since  with  aspiring 
apprentices  and  milliner  girls. 

The  enthusiasm,  the  patriotic  ardor,  the 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  the  universality  of 
affection,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  Mr. 
Lossing,  remind  us  of  the  vagaries  of  Ana- 
eharsii  Clootz.  That  eminent  individual  ap- 
peared to  consider  himself  the  embodiment 
of  M  that  spirit  of  virtuous  liberty"  to  which 
these  volumes  are  dedicated,  and  therefore 

Spropriately  styled  himself  the  "  orator  of 
e  human  race."  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Ids  career  may  have  kindled  a  similar  am- 
bition, and  that  the  "  Pictorial  Field  Book 
of  the  Revolution"  is  a  challenge  to  the 
"human  race"  for  a  similar  renown.  Mr. 
Lossing's  accumulations  of  knowledge  are 
various  and  inexhaustible,  his  weapons  are 
always  ready,  and  he  grapples  every  subject, 
animate,  or  inanimate,  with  fearlessness  and 
vigor.  He  is  just  as  ready  to  utter  a 
monologue  on  the  death  of  a  fly,  as  to  pre- 
pare a  lamentation  upon  the  destruction  of  a 
lation.  In  the  amplitude  of  his  comprehen- 
sion and  the  delicacy  of  his  perception,  he 
reminds  us  of  the  steam-engine — which  he 
has  so  happily  apostrophized  in  these 
pages — now  expending  its  powers  in  drill- 


ing the  eye  of  a  needle,  and  now  propel- 
ling with  its  ponderous  strokes  a  hundred- 
gun  ship. 

In  the  narrative  of  his  return  from  Que- 
bec to  Montreal,  Mr.  Lossing  gives  us  the 
following  report  of  a  philosophical  disqui- 
sition, which  he  incidentally  made,  in  ad- 
ministering what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "a 
fop's  lesson :" 

"  A  gentle  shower  crossed  our  track  two  miles 
distant,  leaving  a  cool  breeze  upon  the  waters, 
and  dispelling  the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere, 
Like  a  thin  veil,  it  hung  athwart  the  eastern  sky, 
not  thick  enough  to  cover  the  face  of  the  moon 
that  gleamed  dimly  through  it,  yet  sufficiently 
dense  to  refract  ana  reflect  the  solar  rays,  and  ex- 
hibit the  radiant  bow.  While  admiring  the  beauti- 
ful phenomenon,  1  had  occasion  to  administer  a 
quiet  rebuke  to  a  young  fop,  whose  attempts  at 
wit,  loud  tone  ana  swaggering  manner,  had  at- 
tracted our  attention  at  the  dinner-table  at  Que- 
bec. He  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly  lady 
and  two  young  maidens,  and  on  the  boat  I  ob- 
served him  contributing  largely  to  the  amusement 
of  the  latter  by  asking  silly  questions  of  unsus- 
pecting passengers,  and  receiving  grave  and  polite 
answers,  oyer  which  they  made  merry.  At  length 
it  was  my  turn  to  be  his  'subject'  'Can  you  tell 
me,'  he  said,  '  what  causes  that  rainbow  V  '  Do 
you  ask  for  information  V  I  inquired,  in  return. 
'  Well,  yes,'  he  said,  a  little  confused.  '  Do  you 
understand  the  Newtouian  theory  of  light!  the 
laws  of  refraction  and  reflection  ?  ami  are  you 
familiar  with  the  science  of  optics  Y  I  asked  with 
a  serious  manner.  '  No,  not  much,'  he  mumbled, 
with  an  effort  to  assume  a  careless  air.  '  I  per- 
ceive, sir,  that  you  are  not  far  enough  advanced 
in  knowledge  to  understand  an  explanation  if  I 
sliould  give  it,'  I  mildly  replied,  and  left  him  to 
his  own  reflections.''* 

It  is  proper  to  remember  here  that  the 
philosopher  compels  us  to  use  his  own 
spectacles  and  telescope  in  viewing  this 
phenomenon,  and  that  he  blows  his  own 
trumpet  as  philosophers  are  sometimes  wont 
to  do.  The  "  fop"  has  not  published  his 
account  of  the  affair,  and  we  are  therefore 
ignorant  how  far  Mr.*  Lossing's  premature 
and  ostentatious  sageness  may  have  exposed 
him  to  the  quizzical  propensities  of  the  pre- 
tender to  "  wit."  It  is  certainly  not  much 
more  improbable  that  he  should  have  been 
oracularly  soliloquizing  about  "density," 
"solar  rays,"  "refraction  and  reflection," 
and  that  our  innocent  and  uninstructed 
traveller  may  have  hence  concluded  he  was 
either  sun-struck  or  moon-struck,  than  that  a 
sane  man,  who  really  knew  any  thing  of  the 
»^ — ^—       ' '  "        — « — —  ill  ii— ^—» 
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formation  of  the  rainbow,  should  record 
such  twaddle  as  "a  gentle  shower  being 
sufficiently  dense  to  refract  and  reflect  the 
solar  ray,  and  exhibit  the  radiant  bow." 
To  one  that  has  any  knowlege  of  the  sub- 
ject, such  language  would  be  "  wasteful  and 
ridiculous  excess  ;"  and  to  one  that  has  not, 
it  would  not  only  be  incomprehensible,  but 
would  appear  very  like  a  wanton  disregard 
of  propriety,  and  an  itching  -L-sirc  for  an  in- 
glorious triumph  over  unpretending  igno- 
rance. And  while  ws  cannot  but  think  that 
Mr,  Lossing,  with  his  "serious  manner"  and 
"  mitd  reply,"  is  quite  as  much  an  object  of 
mirth  as  his  interlocutor,  we  would  beg  to 
inquire,  in  all  seriousness,  what  "  lb"  New- 
tonian theory  of  light"  has  to  do  with  the 
question  proposed  to  him  i  We  know,  of 
course,  tliat  his  object  was  at  once  to  over- 
whelm the  unfortunate  wight,  who  had  thus 
drawn  upon  himself  the  notice  of  such  a 
master  in  learning,  but  he  had  the  formid- 
able weapons  of  "  refraction"  and  "  reflec- 
tion," and  the  "science  of  optics,"  for  the 
demolition  of  his  opponent,  which  were 
pertinent  to  the  subject ;  and  these,  too, 
might  have  been  judiciously  varied  into 
"dioptics"  and  "catoptics"  if  necessary. 
We  think,  therefore,  he  should  have  re- 
served "  the  Newtonian  theory"  as  a  rear- 
guard, unless,  as  we  are  somewhat  inclined 
to  suspect,  the  lecturer  was  not  mueh  wiser 
on  the  subject  of  Tainbows  than  the  lec- 
tured. 

We  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  "  science 
of  optics"  as  to  become  a  travelling  lecturer, 
but  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  affirming 
that  the  "beautiful  phenomenon"  would  be 
no  less  beautiful,  and  no  less  a  phenomenon, 
whether  the  world  or  Mr.  Lossing  bad  ever 
been  enlightened  with  the  "Newtonian 
theory"  or  not,  If  our  reading  is  correct, 
the  most  illustrious  of  modern  optical  dis- 
coverers reject  this  theory  entirely,  and  End 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  light  are  nr 
sati-fu'lmilv  accounted  fur  and  explained 
another  hypothesis.  While  the  above  ii 
dent,  therefore,  affords  ample  grounds  for 
suspecting  the  shallowness  of  our  author's 
pretensions,  we  think  a  subsequent  expo- 
silioti  of  his  on  the  same  subject  places  the 
matter  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy. 

The  "  lare  phenomenon"  which  Mr.  Los- 
sing modestly  deseribes  as  having  attended 
his  first  "entrance  into  the  Federal  Oily," 
we  are  compelled  to  believe,  must  have  been 


a  figment  of  his  philosophic  imagination,  o 
a  phase  in  the  "science  of  optics"  not  known 
to  any  previous  discoverer.  He  says,  "1 
once  saw  a.  lunar  how  at  midnight,  but 
never  before  observed  a  solar  one  at  mid- 
day."* It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  ■ 
small  portion  of  that  surplusage  of  scientific 
lore,  which  was  so  inconsiderately  wasted 
Upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  not  been  re- 
served for  this  occasion,  when  it  would  hare 
>een  a  charitable  donation  to  the  cause  of 
refraction  and  reflection."  If  we  remember 
iny  thing  of  our  early  lessons,  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  prevailing  wpbwatioM  of  the 
ainbow,  or  the  phenomenon  described  by 
Jr.  Lossing  is  physically  impossible.  Even  i 
hild  has  observed  that  the  rainbow  ■ 
always  seen  in  a  direction  from  himself  of  I 
posite  to  that  of  the  sun  :  if  the  sun,  there- 
in the  meridian,  the  bow  will  be 
found — if  found  at  all — beneath  his  feet 
The  primary  bow,  philosophers  inform  in, 
becomes  invisible  when  the  sun  is  about 
forty-two  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and 
the  secondary  disappears  when  the  sun 
twelve  degrees  higher.  These  results  « 
have  been  taught  to  believe  as  invariable  *) 
the  laws  which  the  Creator  has  impressed 
upon  the  visible  universe,  and  as  fixed  » 
the  truths  of  mathematics.  How  then  it  it 
possible  that  "at  mid-day,"  in  the  turgid 
and  affected  language  of  Mr.  Lossing,  "re- 
fraction painted  the  segment  of  quite  * 
brilliant  rainbow  in  the  north-eastern  sky!" 
We  fear  his  imagination  was  dazzled  at  the 
time  with  the  idea  of  the  approaching  coc- 
junction  of  so  much  historical  and  political 
greatness,  or  that  the  exhilarating  qualities 
of  that  "  half-way  house,"  so  aptly  described 
by  the  "  woman  in  the  plenitude  of  her  kind 
feelings,"f  had  not  yet  wholly  lost  iWr 
soothing  and  bewildering  inlhe-i 
hope  that  at  bis  earliest  leisure  he  will  take 
up  the  subject  of  "mid-day  rainbows,"  and 
give  the  world  a  treatise  worthy  of  so  emi- 
nent a  travelling  expositor  of  the  "  New- 
tonian theory  of  light."  It  might  also,  per 
ha|>s,  be  desirable  to  notice  the  "significant 
emblems"  connected  with  optical  and  astro- 
nomical phenomena  generally,  of  whirh  the 
author  has  already  furnished  one  illustra- 
tion in  the  record  of  some  lunatics]  i.fUc- 
lions,  during  an  eclipse  of  the  ne- 
he  observed  at  Moiristown,  in  1848.  There, 
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n  his  mind's  eye,  he  beholds  the  Father  of 
lb  Country,  viewing  the  Thirteen  States,  as 
i  u  satellite  moving  in  its  silent  pathway 
imong  the  stars,"  and  suddenly  "  passing 
irithin  the  penumbra  of  British  power, 
irhile  a  mysterious  figure  is  hovering 
iround — perhaps  Mr.  Lossing — with  one 
Bye  partially  open,  as  indicating  that  there 
it  yet  "  a  faint  curve  of  light  upon  the  disk 
of  hope."* 

This  is  certainly  very  fanciful,  if  not  very 
philosophic ;  and  when  we  say  it  is  worthy 
of  the  author,  no  one  we  think  will  insist 
that  it  is  not 

We  have  already  occupied  so  much  space 
in  attempting   to  develop  the  merits   of 
Mr.  Lossing,  considered  as  a  poet,  moralist, 
traveller,    and   philosopher,    that  we    are 
compelled  to  be  brief  in  our  notice  of  him 
as  a  historian.    His  merits  in  this  capacity, 
it   must  be  conceded,  are    striking    and 
original,  although  we  cannot  conscientiously 
commend  the  purity  or  perspicuity  of  his 
■trie,  nor  would  we  like  to  be  altogether 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
Bents,  and  the  logical  correctness  of  his  con- 
clusions.    Before  we  proceed  to  this  part  of 
otr  task,  however,  we  beg  to  protest  in  the 
nast  earnest  and  emphatic  manner  against 
the  divers  uncomfortable  positions  to  which 
Mr  author  conveys  his  readers  whenever  he 
consults  in  his  peculiar  way  that  "  ancient 
bstoric  chronicle."     Mr.  Lossing  is  doubt- 
less an  active,  fanciful,  athletic  young  gentle- 
man, much  given  to  musing  by  moonlight, 
capable  of  ascending  the  spire  of  Trinity 
Church  half-a-dozen  times  before  breakfast, 
or  climbing  the  flag-staff  at  Tammany  Hall, 
tod  not  unwilling  to  face  a  stiff  north-easter 
tor  an  hour  or  two  before  the  "  dew  is  off 
the  grass"  to  give  himself  an  appetite,  with- 
out any  fears  of  an  ague  or  the  rheumatism. 
He  may,  therefore,  select  as  unnatural  and 
■accessible points  for  consulting  the  "oracle 
of  his  vade  mecutn"  as  may  suit  the  tastes 
of  so  robust  and  romantic  an  individual; 
bat  readers  more  staid,  less  vigorous,  and  loss 
•en ti mental,  like  ourselves,  prefer  studying 
even   as  fanciful  a   book    as  the  Pictorial 
Revolution  in  an   arm-chair  on   the   first 
faor.      Mr.  Lossing  doubtless  found  the  top 
of  the    monument  at  Groton  very  "  charm- 
ing  for    the  student  of   the    romance   of 
irican  history  ;Nf  but  we  are  unable  to 


comprehend  how  persons  less  ethereal  than 
himself  can  transfer  themselves  to  that  pre- 
cise point  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago, 
which  they  must  do  to  "  behold  with  him 
two  centuries  back,"  and  coolly  sit  down 
upon  what  we  suppose  he  would  call  "  the 
energized  buoyancy  of  the  circumambient 
atmosphere,"  and  find  it  a  "charming"  or 
comfortable  position  for  the  "student  of 
American"  or  any  other  "history."  Mr. 
Lossing  has  the  unquestionable  "  romantic" 
right  to  dance  upon  nothing  if  he  will,  but 
he  has  no  right  autocratically  to  condemn 
his  readers  to  the  purgatory  of  Mahomet's 
coffin,  because  he  wishes  to  see  a  "  bosom 
rippled  by  a  zephyr." 

As  if  to  indicate  his  contempt  for  the 
weather,  and  incidentally  his  disregard  for 
the  proprieties  of  puritan  life,  Mr.  Lossing 
next  hoists  himself  upon  a  "patriarch's 
back,"*  under  the  ungenial  sunlight  of  a  day 
in  February,  as  far  north  as  Rhode  Island, 
to  "glance  at  the  record"  which  he  seems 
ever  to  carry  in  his  breeches  pocket  Here 
we  have  our  author  imitating  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea  as  ho  clung  to  the  unlucky  Sin- 
bad  ;  but  with  the  versatility  of  genius,  he 
next  assumes  the  character  of  Asmodeus, 
without  his  crutches,  and  invites  us  to  "  sit 
down  upon  the  lip  of  a  rock  fountain,  and 
commune  awhile  with  the  old  chronicle."f 
The  reader  will  observo  the  transition  from 
the  "  back"  to  the  "  lip  :"  if  he  should  soon 
find  the  historian  astride  the  nose  of  the 
venerable  "  chronicler"  himself,  it  ought  not 
to  be  matter  of  surprise. 

If  wo  have  forgotten  none  of  Mr.  Los- 
sing's  resting-places,  we  next  find  him  "  upon 
a  dusty  beam  leaning  against"  a  cracked 
bell ;  a  position  which,  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  cannot  be  considered  altogether  inap- 
propriate. 

We  have  heard  of  very  romantic  young 
ladies,  who  have  confidentially  explained  the 
cause  of  their  absence  from  the  drawing- 
room  at  cortain  times,  by  the  fact  that  they 
wore  reading  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  moon- 
light. IVrhaps  Mr.  Lossing,  in  his  unfledged 
aspirations  of  as  yet  undeveloped  author- 
ship, was  the  stealthy  companion  of  that 
literary  solitude.  It  must  have  been  an  idea 
like  this,  we  think,  which  suggested  the  last 
position  to  which  wo  shall  refer,  that  our 
author  selects  for  himself  wherein  to  pursue 
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the  dullest  of  all  details  in  "  historic  research." 
Mr.  Lossing  seriously  invites  the  reader  to 
take  with  him  "a  view  of  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  Revolutionary  government,"* 
after  midnight,  when  people  who  rise  before 
"  the  dew  is  off  the  grass"  ought  certainly 
to  be  abed  and  asleep,  and,  what  is  worse, 
when  he  has  nothing  but  M  a  faint  curve  of 
light  upon  the  disk  of  hope"  to  guide  him 
in  his  studies.  This,  we  deferentially  sug- 
gest, is  presuming  too  much  on  human 
amiability. 

Mr.  Lossing  informs  us  that  "very  few 
are  ignorant  of  the  more  conspicuous  cir- 
cumstances" of  the  Revolution,  while  the 
minor  facts  and  more  minute  details  are  not 
generally  known ;  and  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency, he  tells  us,  is  the  principal  object  of 
his  work.    In  the  attainment  of  this  end, 
we  regret  to  say,  he  has  by  no  means  been 
so  successful  as  could  have  been  desired. 
With  the  works  of  so  many  preceding  his- 
torians before  him,  which  we  are  assured 
have  been  freely  consulted,  he  could  not 
easily  go  astray  in  reference  to  such  events 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Convention  at  Saratoga,  or  the  Capitulation 
of  Yorktown.    But  of  these   events,  and 
others  of  similar  magnitude,  "  very  few  are 
ignorant;"  and  yet  Mr.  Lossing  has  blun- 
dered in  relation  to  facts  as  well  and  widely 
known  as  these.    We  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  him  absolute  accuracy  in  his  dates;  a 
careful  examination  of  authorities  in  refer- 
ence to  those  facts  which  are  necessarily 
overlooked,  or  but  incidentally  referred  to, 
by  the  general  historian ;  the  introduction 
of  no  foreign  matter  to  perplex  the  mind 
and  confuse  the  understanding ;  and  a  lucid 
arrangement  and  comprehensive  grouping 
of  the  romantic  and  ever  interesting  events 
of  the  most  memorable  and  important  era 
in  our  history.    We  have  been  disappointed. 
We  have  been  furnished  with  an  entertain- 
ment widely  different  from  that  to  which  we 
were  invited,  in  an  undigested  and  indigest- 
ible mass  of  fact  and  fancy,  thrown  together 
in  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and 
the  rights  of  the  Republic  of  Letters. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  point  out  a 
moiety  of  Mr.  Lossing's  inaccuracies.  Our 
object  will  be  accomplished  by  showing  that 
his  errors  in  small  things  are  so  abundant, 
that  he  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  any  of 
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his  statements,  about  which  there  may  be  a 
doubt,  without  reference  to  respectable  au- 
thority. These  errors  are  not  confined  to 
the  events  of  the  Revolution,  but  are  also 
scattered  through  his  numerous  extrane- 
ous contributions,  to  swell  the  magnitude 
of  his  volumes.  If  possible,  those  of  the 
latter  class  are  less  venial  than  the  others, 
for  here  he  comes  forward  ostentatiously  to 
display  the  superiority  of  his  knowledge  to 
that  of  the  general  reader,  on  topics  some- 
what foreign  to  the  precise  subject  of  his 
work. 

In  his  narrative  of  the  operations  con- 
nected with  the  enterprise  against  Newport, 
in  1778,  and  the  arrival  of  Vice- Admiral 
D'Estaing,  Mr.  Lossing  tells  us  u  the  French 
fleet  appeared  off  the  harbor  of  Newport  on 
the  29th  of  July."*  According  to  the  best 
authorities  we  have  seen,  the  event  occurred 
four  days  before.'  His  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  attack  and  abandonment  of  the  en- 
terprise is  hardly  a  fair  one,  and  is  not  jus- 
tified by  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
affair.  General  Sullivan  was  doubtless  mor- 
tified at  the  result,  and  under  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  very  naturally  attributed  the 
fact  to  the  want  of  that  cooperation  from 
the  French  which  had  been  counted  upon 
when  the  project  was  matured,  and  which  he 
then  thought  might  have  been  given.  Bat 
it  does  not  appear  that  Count  D'Estaing  was 
censurable  in  the  matter,  but  was  influenced 
by  causes  over  which  he  had  no  control. 
General  Sullivan  himself  subsequently  re- 
called his  intemperate  expressions,  and  Con- 
gress expressed,  by  resolution,  entire  appro- 
bation of  the  conduct  of  the  French  com- 
mander. 

Mr.  Lossing  seems  to  have  occasionally 
confused  himself  with  the  number  of  hit 
references  and  the  multitude  of  his  authori- 
ties. Thus,  in  describing  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown,  he  has  so  complicated  the  whole 
matter,  that  it  is  impossible  to  learn  from 
him  the  real  cause  of  a  defeat  as  unexpected 
as  it  was  disastrous  to  our  arms.  The  Ame- 
rican General  evinced  his  usual  judgment  in 
all  the  preliminary  arrangements  ;  the  time 
was  well  chosen  and  the  manner  of  the 
attack  judicious ;  his  efforts,  moreover,  were 
generally  well  seconded  by  the  subordinate 
commanders ;  but  the  too  cautious  and  con- 
siderate movements  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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militia,  when  brought  into  action  against  the 
left  of  the  British  line,  greatly  encouraged 
the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  while  the  New- 
Jersey  and  Maryland  troops,  which  should 
have  been  engaged  at  an  early  period, 
scarcely  showed  themselves  before  Greene 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day.  The  loss  of  victory,  there- 
fore, like  many  defeats  we  have  since  bus- 
tained,  was  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  raw  and 
undisciplined  troops. 

Mr.  Lossing  himself  furnishes  us  with  the 
character  of  the  authorities  upon  which  we 
must  rely  for  whatever  is  new  in  his  history, 
in  describing  one  of  his  associates  on  board 
a  canal  boat,  on  his  route  to  Saratoga.  He 
tells  us  with  his  inimitable  elegance  and  pro- 
priety that  this  historic  lecturer  was  "  a  boon 
companion  of  John  Barleycorn  and  his 
cousins,"  and  that  "  his  hat  was  aslouch  and 
his  coat  seedy."*  We  stop  not  to  inquire 
whence  this  chaste  and  refined  phraseology 
was  derived,  or  by  what  mysterious  process 
it  has  been  stripped  of  its  original  and  in- 
herent vulgarity,  and  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  American  history.  Our  object  in  refer- 
ring to  the  matter  is  to  protest  against  the 
use  which  Mr.  Lossing  has  thought  proper 
to  make  of  the  delirious  or  maudlin  conver- 
sation of  a  strolling  toper — more  elegantly 
expressed  by  the  author  as  "  a  boon  com- 
panion of  John  Barleycorn"  —  who,  with 
more  wit  perhaps  than  his  audi  ton*,  may 
have  been  disposed  to  amuse  himself  at  the 
expense  of  one  whose  mouth,  cars,  and  eyes 
were  opened  to  such  an  unusual  width  while 
pursuing  his  "  historic  research  after  the  gold 
of  knowledge."  We  conceive  the  reputation 
of  a  Revolutionary  corporal,  much  less  that 
of  a  distinguished  General,  ought  not  to 
be  assailed  on  such  grounds  or  with  such 
weapons.  General  Gates  was  certainly  not 
without  his  faults,  and  they  were  neither 
lew  nor  small :  neither  was  he  without  his 
enemies.  We  read  that  one  officer,  even  of 
his  high  grade,  was  cashiered  during  the 
Revolution  for  intoxication ;  but  we  find  no 
insinuation  of  the  charge  against  him,  or  of 
the  still  more  scandalous  one  of  cowardice, 
which  we  certainly  should  have  found  had 
there  been  good  foundation.  We  consider, 
moreover,  even  under  the  painful  alternative 
of  differing  from  such  eminent  authority  as 
Mr.  Lossing,  that  "in  the  opinion  of  the 
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world  "  at  this  "  time,"  as  well  as  at  "  that," 
intemperance  in  the  commander  of  an  army 
in  the  field  "is  far  more  excusable  than 
cowardice."  In  the  one  case  there  may  be 
lucid  intervals,  when  much  valuable  service 
may  be  rendered ;  in  the  other  the  weakness 
is  irradicable,  perpetual,  and  destructive  to 
the  whole  body,  and  thus  becomes  an  utter 
and  entire  disqualification. 

According  to  Mr.  Lossing,  an  engagement 
which  "  was  about  to  take  place"  on  the  16th 
of  September,  1777,  between  Washington 
and  Howe,  was  prevented  by  "  a  violent  storm 
of  rain  which  wet  the  powder  of  both  par- 
ties."* He  has  given  us  no  authority  for 
this  statement,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  incorrect  The  Americans  were 
incapacitated  for  the  conflict,  in  consequence 
of  the  defects  and  inferiority  of  their  arms 
and  accoutrements.  Their  muskets  as  well 
as  ammunition  were  for  the  time  rendered 
wholly  unserviceable  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  British  were  injuriously 
affected  by  the  shower,  as  all  their  appoint- 
ments were  of  the  best  which  that  age  af- 
forded. The  Americans  retreated,  and  the 
retreat  was  continued  during  the  entire  day 
and  part  of  the  night  The  fact  is  impor- 
tant and  interesting,  as  showing  our  extreme 
deficiencies  in  the  most  essential  elements  of 
an  army,  and  as  forcibly  illustrating  one  of 
the  most  striking  disparities  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  war. 

Mr.  Lossing  represents  the  army  as  in  a 
thoroughly  disorganized  condition,  and  on 
the  point  of  "dissolution  in  the  spring  of 
1778,"  from  which  it  was  preserved  by  cer- 
tain "manifestations  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  deal  justly  "f  Apart  from 
the  insinuation,  not  very  gently  convoyed  in 
these  words,  against  the  august  assembly  of 
which  Henry  Laurens  was  then  President, 
and  which,  if  now  necessary  to  refute  it, 
should  bring  a  blush  into  the  cheek  of  every 
American,  we  conceive  that  this  view  of  the 
facts  not  only  evinces  a  most  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  motives  and  the  philosophy  of 
human  action,  but  a  very  imperfect  appre- 
hension of  the  circumstances,  and  that  the 
opinion  could  not  be  entertained  by  any  one 
capable  of  appreciating  the  unparalleled  suf- 
ferings and  heroic  fortitude  which  that  army 
had  just  exhibited  through  all  the  untold 
horrors  of  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge.    We 
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affirm  this,  notwithstanding  the  inflated  rhap- 
sody with  which  the  author  piles  up  the 
agony  of  his  '*  emotions"  in  his  apostrophe 
to  "the  bosom  of  that  little  vale  on  the  bank 
of  the  Schuylkill.'1*  Men  who  had  remained 
true  to  their  flag,  when  exposed  to  the  rav- 
ages of  a  putrid  fever,  without  shoes,  coats, 
or  blankets,  under  the  awful  rigors .  of  a 
Pennsylvania  winter;  who  had  often  been 
without  bread  and  without  meat,  and  who 
had  looked  famine  in  the  face  with  the  same 
unflinching  courage  as  that  with  which  they 
had  resisted  British  bribes  and  British  bay- 
onets, were  of  sterner  stuff  than  to  surrender 
to  the  demands  of  avarice,  or  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  real  or  fancied  injustice.  The 
Americans  as  a  body  never  faltered  in  their 
allegiance,  though  there  was  much  disaffec- 
tion among  the  Europeans,  and  desertions 
were  quite  frequent  It  was,  under  Provi- 
dence, the  moral  power  of  Washington  which 
kept  the  parts  united.  God  had  provided 
our  troops  with  such  a  leader,  and  with  his 
example  before  them,  no  extremity  of  dis- 
tress could  permanently  weaken  their  attach- 
ment to  the  cause,  and  no  ideas  of  deferred 
justice  could  tempt  them  to  its  abandonment 
We  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Lossing  has  inflicted  an  unmerited  reproach 
upon  men  whose  character  he  seems  gener- 
ally to  consider  in  his  exclusive  keeping. 

The  battle  of  Monmouth  is  ingeniously 
used  by  Mr.  Lossing,  to  insinuate  a  charge 
of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  American 
commander,  and  the  display  of  superior 
strategy  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  which  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  noticed  in  any  pre- 
ceding historian.  "The  alteration  in  the 
disposition  of  his  line  of  march,"  says  he, 
"  made  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  obliged  Wash- 
ington to  increase  the  number  of  his  ad- 
vanced corps,  and  accordingly  he  sent  Major- 
General  Lee,  with  two  brigades,  to  join 
Lafayette."f  A  more  gratuitous  and  more 
unfounded  reason  for  a  military  movement 
was  perhaps  never  given.  The  facts  in  the 
case  are  simply  these :  Lee  had  declared  him- 
self opposed  to  an  engagement,  and  had 
therefore  relinquished  the  command,  to  which 
his  rank  entitled  him,  of  the  advanced  corps 
to  Lafayette.  The  latter  had  hardly  taken 
the  command,  when  Lee  began  to  regret 
having  yielded  it  Perceiving  that  much 
importance  was  attached  to  the  position, 
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and  that  his  reputation  might  perhaps  be 
impaired  by  connecting  his  previous  op- 
position to  a  batfe  with  the  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  the  command  of  a  very 
strong  body,  certain  to  come  into  action,  be 
solicited  the  position  which  he  bad  at  fat 
declined.  To  spare  Lee's  feelings  without 
wounding  the  pride  of  Lafayette,  Washing- 
ton detached  the  former  with  two  brigadet, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
front  division,  knowing  that  the  command  of 
the  whole  must  of  course  devolve  on  the 
senior.  Thus  Mr.  Lossing's  solution  of  toil 
movement  appears  to  be  purely  fictitious,  or 
made  without  due  attention  to  the  fad* 
We  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  in  ha 
future  historic  labors,  he  leave  questions  of 
strategy  and  the  reasons  for  the  evolutions  of 
a  battle  field  to  be  determined  by  those  who 
are  at  least  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
language  of  their  profession  not  to  coo- 
found  the  condition  of  a  man  "  badly  maim- 
ed "*  with  that  of  one  "  mortally  wounded,4 
using  the  terms  as  synonymous,  as  he  bat 
done  in  his  account  of  a  skirmish  near  While 
Marsh,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1777. 

Mr.  Lossing  has  evinced  commendable  » 
dustry  and  research  in  determining  the  pro* 
per  name  of  a  Pennsylvania  Brigadier,  wfce 
appears  to  have  borne  so  many  aliases  amosf 
the  various  historians  of  his  exploits,  as  to 
have  rendered  his  fame  a  very  questionable 
legacy  to  his  posterity.    We  allude  to  Brif 
adier  General  James  Erving,  whose  name 
seems  to  have  been  confounded  with  Genera* 
William  Irvine,  a  native  of  Ireland,  also  B 
the  Pennsylvania  service,  but  who  was  ft 
prisoner  from  1776  to  1778.     Mr.  Lossingt 
labors,  however,  were  more  curious  thai 
useful.     After  consulting  Wilkinson,  Bottft, 
and  Gordon,  all  of  whom  were  in  ignorance*  — 
and  telling  us  with  the  air  of  a  triumphant 
discoverer    that    "Erving   is    the    cornel 
name,"f  he  returns  in  a  subsequent  chapter 
to  the  original  perversion  from  which  he  had 
so  happily  rescued  the  orthography,  and 
designates  the  same  individual  as  "  Brigadier 
General  Irvine."!    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Lossing  has  very  little  confidence  in  bis 
own  investigations,  or  that  he  is  troubled 
with  an  incoveniently  short  memory,  neither 
of  which  can  be  considered  as  contributing 
very  largely  to  the  qualifications  or  the. 
character  of  a  historian. 
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In  describing  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine, 
Mr.  Lossing  seems  to  have  labored  under 
much  confusion  of  mind  in  arranging  his 
facts  and  weighing  his  authorities.  He  be- 
comes so  perplexed  with  the  momentous  but 
contradictory  reports  of  Colonels  Ha«en  and 
Bland,  and  Major  Spear  and  Sergeant 
Tucker,  that  he  leaves  the  reader  in  nearly 
as  much  doubt  concerning  the  result  of  the 
engagement  and  the  causes  which  produced 
it,  as  the  several  commanders  appear  to  have 
experienced  during  its  progress.  According 
to  the  law  of  compensation,  General  Sullivan, 
having  been  generously  treated  in  the  affair 
at  Newport,  here  receives  a  somewhat  scanty 
measure  of  justice.  Because  fresh  recruits, 
undisciplined  and  almost  unarmed,  failed  to 
behave  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  with 
the  coolness  and  steadiness  of  veterans,  their 
commander,  it  would  seem,  becomes  charge- 
able with  neglect  and  incompetency.     As  if 

"  Willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike," 

the  author  tells  us  "the  disasters  were 
charged  to  Sullivan's  want  of  vigilance, 
energy,  and  skill,  and  he  was  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  defeat  of  our  troops."*  Verily, 
General  Sullivan  is  made  to  render  ample 
expiation  for  having  once  incurred  the 
author's  praises.  It  was  hardly  the  province 
of  Mr.  Lossing  to  give  currency  to  the  ac- 
cusations of  the  patriot's  enemies,  and  the 
demands  of  truth  no  less  than  the  require- 
ments of  history  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  statement  of  the  facts  as  they  were 
known  to  exist.  Animated  by  such  a  spirit, 
instead  of  preserving  the  memory  of  charges 
which  were  effectually  extinguished  at  the 
time  of  their  invention,  he  would  have  stated 
the  necessity  of  changing  position  in  the 
free  of  an  enemy,  with  raw  troops,  that 
these  troops  were  attacked  during  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  movement,  and  that  the  right 
wing  was  thus  thrown  into  confusion  ;  a 
Jwult  which  no  "vigilance,  energy,  or  skill" 
ob  the  part  of  their  immediate  commander 
amid  nave  presented.  Moreover,  had  no 
mistakes  occurred,  the  inferiority  of  the 
Americans,  in  numbers,  arms,  and  discipline, 
was  too  decided  to  afford  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  victory.  The  battle  served  to  ira- 
Ce  a  large  portion  of  our  troops,  whose 
ing  under  fire  had  not  been  previously 
tested,  and  contributed   to  encourage  the 
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hopes  of  the  country :  though  not  decisive, 
the  result  vindicated  the  judgment  of  Wash- 
ington in  risking  an  engagement  The 
enemy  gained  only  the  ground ;  their  loss 
exceeded  that  of  the  Americans,  and  another 
such  victory  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
contemplated  capture  of  Philadelphia. 

Sometimes  the  facts  of  Mr.  Lossing's  his- 
tory appear  to  depend  on  the  facilities  of 
travel,  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  his  per- 
sonal convenience.  For  example,  we  are 
told  in  one  place,  uthe  second  conference 
between  Washington  and  Rochambeau  was 
at  Wethersfield,  four  miles  below  Hartford."* 
In  another  place  our  author  informs  us  that 
"the  most  important  occurrences  of  general 
interest  at  Hartford  during  the  Revolution 
were  the  two  conferences  between  Washing- 
ton and  the  Count  de  Rochambeau."  These 
statements,  it  is  clear,  cannot  both  bo  cor- 
rect As  Mr.  Lossing  has  not  attempted 
directly  to  reconcile  the  difference,  we  must 
account  for  it  as  well  as  we  can,  with  the  aid 
he  has  given  us.  We  thiuk  we  have  dis- 
covered a  key  to  the  mystery,  and  propose 
the  following  solution :  There  was  a  storm 
"  raging  so  furiously  the  morning  after"  the 
author's  "  arrival  at  Hartford,  that  he  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  visiting  Wethersfield ;"  he 
therefore  concluded  that  it  would  perhaps 
be  most  convenient  to  locate  both  interviews 
at  Hartford,  which  no  "storm"  prevented 
him  from  visiting.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Lossing's  plan  for  writing  history  affords 
admirable  facilities  for  solving  ev^ry  ques- 
tion, however  intricate  or  obscure,  though  it 
must  in  candor  be  conceded  that  it  would 
suit  no  author  but  himself,  and  is  adapted 
to  no  work  but  his  own. 

Mr.  Lossing  has  gone  into  the  most  trivial 
and  often  tedious  details  concerning  the 
treason  of  Arnold,  aud  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  here  as  elsewhere  he  has  been  too  much 
inclined  to  substitute  a  novelty,  because  it 
may  be  original,  for  a  fact  that  has  been  told 
before.  Thus  he  informs  us  that  Arnold, 
after  having  received  Jameson's  letter,  "im- 
mediately ordered  a  horse  to  be  made 
ready,"f  and  left  the  table  for  an  interview 
with  his  wife.  We  believe  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  statement  about  the  horse ; 
there  was  certainly  ample  time  to  have  had 
one  saddled,  had  the  order  been  given, 
pending  those  "hurried  words,"  and  that 
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"kissing  with  lips  blasted  by  words  of  guilt 
and  treason"  which  would  at  least  have 
saved  the  false-hearted  wretch  from  the 
additional  crime  of  horse-stealing.  Mr. 
Lossing  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  preced- 
ing statement  in  the  gush  of  emotion  that 
apparently  overwhelmed  him  while  giving 
the  usual  pathetic  touches  to  Arnold's  family 
leave-taking,  for  he  immediately  tells  us — 
and  here  he  states  a  well-known  fact — that 
he  "  mounted  a  horse  belonging  to  an  aide- 
de-camp."  This  is  doubtless  a  small  matter, 
but  if  worthy  of  being  related  at  all,  it  is 
worthy  of  being  related  truly. 

"  Arnold  received,"  says  Mr.  Lossing,  "  as 
the  price  of  his  desertion  from  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  attempted  betrayal  of  the  liberties 
of  his  country  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
a  commission  as  Colonel,  with  a  brevet  rank 
of  Brigadier  in  the  British  army,  and  the 
sum  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars."* 

As  we  do  not  find  it  elsewhere,  we  pre- 
sume that  Mr.  Headley  is  the  authority  for 
the  "brevet"  portion  of  Arnold's  reward, 
and  we  wish  that  Mr.  Lossing  was  generally 
so  well  supported.  Considering  the  very 
contemptuous  estimate  which  he  places  upon 
the  author  of  "  Washington  and  his  Gener- 
als," in  his  account  of  the  storming  of  Stony 
Point,  we  should  not  have  expected  him  to 
rely  on  that  source  for  any  of  his  statements. 
With  his  usual  proclivity  to  error,  however, 
he  takes  the  most  prominent  perhaps  in 
Mr.  Headley 's  volumes,  and  adopts  it  as  his 
own.  Arnold  undoubtedly  received  the  full 
commission  of  Brigadier  General.  His  com- 
mand in  the  British  army  corresponded  with 
this  grade,  and  the  best  contemporary  autho- 
rities leave  no  room  to  question  that  this, 
with  the  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  was 
the  reward  of  his  iniquity. 

Mr.  Lossing,  though  frequently  departing 
from  the  record,  to  explain  professional 
terms  which  are  understood  by  every  reader 
of  ordinary  intelligence,  shows  in  many  in- 
stances such  ignorance  on  these  points,  that 
we  cannot  but  think  that  he  should  have 
been  just  before  offering  to  be  generous,  and 
that  he  should  have  enlightened  himself  be- 
fore he  came  forward  as  a  volunteer  teacher 
of  others.  He  tells  us  in  one  place  that 
"  Washington  ordered  a  court  of  inquiry  "f 
upon  Major  Andre,  and  on  the  same  page 
he  calls  it  a  court-martial.  Now,  the  merest 
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tyrq  in  milit  '  n  a  knows,  or  ought  tc 
know,  the  <  n  i  o<  tween  these  courts 
a  distincti      u  \\x  e  as  broad  and  wtl 

defined  *»  was  oetwtwn  a  grand  and  peti 
jury.  An  English  historian  who  should  eta 
found  these  tribunals  would  be  justly  n 
garded  as  a  presumptuous  ignoramus;  tp 
snail  not  venture  to  say  what  terms  ouch 
to  characterize  the  perpretration  of  so  nag 
rant  a  blunder  as  that  under  oonsiderstioi 
But  the  mistake  does  not  even  end  here.  1 
was  neither  a  court-martial  nor  a  court  of  n 
quiry  to  which  the  case  of  Andr$  was  n 
ferred.  The  circumstances  attending  hit  cs| 
ture  were  peculiar ;  it  was  doubtful  whetha; 
according  to  the  custom  of  war,  havis; 
entered  within  our  lines  by  invitation  froi 
a  general  officer,  he  was  strictly  a  spy  or  aol 
Accordingly  a  board  of  experienced  officer 
native  and  foreign,  was  ordered,  "  to  report 
precise  state  of  his  case,  and  to  detenma 
the  character  in  which  he  was  to  be  ooa 
sidered."  If  it  should  be  ascertained  that  h 
was  taken  as  a  spy,  the  laws  of  war  U 
long  since  fixed  the  penalty. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  very  profitable* 
pursue  this  feature  of  Mr.  Lossinrii  p* 
formance  much  further;  we  shall  tnenflf 
select  but  a  few  more  illustrations  of  tip 
"labor  and  care"  which  have  not  b* 
"  spared  in  the  collection  of  materials,  ail 
in  endeavors  to  produce  a  work  as  free  fist 
grave  errors  as  possible."  Errors  of  fctii 
may  not  be  quite  so  numerous,  possibly,  # 
those  in  rhetoric  and  taste;  and  thoqst 
there  may  be  but  little  satisfaction  in  00 
recting  either,  the  cause  of  historic  truth  4| 
mands  that  it  be  defended  from  an  un 
ran  table  assault  in  the  house  of  its  prof< 
friends.  We  fear  Mr.  Lossing  is  be; 
the  power  of  amendment,  but  we  are 
sure  that  a  course  of  homoeopathic 
ment  may  not  ultimately  be  of  servieej 
correcting  the  strange  hallucination  wLt 
has  led  him  to  become  a  historian, 
gives  us  in  one  place  an  error  of  tw< 
years  in  the  age  of  a  distinguished  officer 
the  Revolution.  In  another  he  inform* 
with  pathetic  nativetf,  that  an  eminent  iswj 
vidual  was  "  mortally  wounded  "  in  a  dtfj 
and  "  died  in  the  arms  of  his  distracted  wjft 
at  the  early  age  of  forty  years,"#  when  W 
same  individual  long  survived  the  allots 

period  of  human  life,  and  died  without  vi 

.  .. ■* 
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nee,  with  more  than  fourscore  yean  upon 
a  head.  If  this  summary  execution  may 
>t  be  considered  a  "  grave  error,"  we  think 
would  puzzle  Mr.  Lossing  to  invent  one. 
Te  do  not  believe  there  is  a  tolerably  for- 
ard  boy  in  New-England — perhaps  we 
ight  say  in  Virginia — who  is  old  enough 
•  have  made  his  first  appearance  in 

"  You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  _ 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage, 

ho  would  have  been  guilty  of  so  egregious 
blunder  in  relation  to  an  event  that  filled 
le  whole  country  with  regret,  and  deprive*! 
le  nation  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments 
id  most  chivalrous  defenders.  Yet  a  wri- 
r  capable  of  such  scandalous-  inaccuracy 
rusts  himself  before  the  public,  avowedly 
supply  the  omissions  and  correct  the  mis- 
kes  of  Botta,  Ramsay,  Marshall,  Bancroft, 
td  Hildreth. 

But  the  climax  is  not  yet  reached.  Kill- 
g  off  a  sturdy  old  commodore  forty 
aars  before  his  time,  one  might  think,  was 
id  enough,  but  Mr.  Lossing  writes  for  a 
regressive  age;  his  readers  are  not  sup- 
osed  to  "look  back  to  the  twilight  and 
im  valleys  of  the  past,"  and  will  therefore 
tttefully  receive  a  small  allowance  of  fact, 
diluted  with  the  right  kind  of  fiction.  He 
is  certainly  presumed  largely  upon  his 
rtions  of  the  character  of  his  countrymen, 
id  has  drawn  on  their  gullibility,  we  think, 
►  a  somewhat  hazardous  amount.  We  are 
formed  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Lossing, 
ho  has  "  endeavored  to  reconcile  or  correct 
1  discrepancies "  of  former  historians,  "by 
Momentary  and  other  reliable  testimony," 
Ht  "George  III.  was  born  May  24th, 
188,  about  three  months  after  the  birth  of 
targe  Washington."*  We  presume  the 
■oeiation  of  the  two  names  here  was  for 
16  purpose  of  hinting  a  curious  historical 
et»  which  Mr.  Lossing  fancied  he  had  dis- 
Jfered  by  the  "documentary  testimony" 
bresaid.  He  doubtless  wished  to  render 
Mticularly  striking,  the  coincidence,  not 
iry  wonderful  if  true,  that  within  a  few 
eeks  of  the  birth  of  a  prince  during  whose 
fen  the  empire  of  the  Indies  was  to  be 
Ided  to  the  British  dominions,  a  British 
ibject  was  born  on  another  continent,  who, 
i  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  that  God 
hose  retribution  ever  follows  wrong,  was  to 
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wrest  from  the  new-born  prince  the  proudest 
dependency  of  his  crown.  In  all  seriousness 
and  candor  now,  we  ask  what  must  be 
thought  of  an  author  who,  pretending  to 
write  history,  thus  scatters  the  figments  of 
his  fancy  over  almost  every  page, 

"  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa  !w 

Surely  a  work  like  Mr.  Lossing's,  without 
some  show  of  accuracy,  is  not  only  a  positive 
disgrace  to  American  literature,  but  a  serious 
injury  to  the  rising  generation.  It  should 
not  only  remain  unread,  but  should  have 
remained  for  ever  unwritten.  Here  is  ig- 
norance, downright  and  deliberate,  if  not 
wilful,  in  relation  to  a  fact  of  world-wide 
celebrity,  that  no  boy  in  the  United  States, 
old  enough  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, ought  to  be  guilty  of,  or  that  any 
boy  would  be  guilty  of  without  assuredly 
receiving  from  his  comrades  the  title  so 
earnestly  prayed  for  by  the  magnanimous 
Dogberry,  and  as  certainly  deserving  the 
forty  save  one  of  a  district  school-master. 

We  had  intended  to  point  ont  a  few  of 
Mr.  Lossing's  improvements  in  the  gram- 
mar of  our  language,  and  to  expose  some  of 
his  peculiar  blunders  and  misapprehensions 
in  relation  to  our  history  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Washington  and  the  elder 
Adams.  We  had  intended  briefly  to  con- 
trast his  theory  touching  the  province  of  the 
historian,  in  connection  with  events  of  atro- 
cious violence  and  of  horrid  slaughter,* 
with  his  subsequent  practice  in  devoting  page 
after  page  to  the  most  sickening  and  revolt- 
ing details,  often  of  a  very  questionable 
character  as  to  truth,  and  exhibiting  a  mor- 
bid delight  in  piling  up  horrbrs  for  the  grat- 
ification of  diseased  appetites  and  imagi- 
nations. We  had  desired  to  expose  the 
author's  shallow  pretensions  to  sensitiveness 
and  delicacy,  indeed  to  almost  feminine 
prudishness  of  propriety,  by  reference  to 
various  parts  of  his  performance,  but  par- 
ticularly to  that  portion  devoted  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  celebrated  "  Captain  Molly,"  con- 
cerning whose  history  Mr.  Lossing  has 
entered  into  disgusting  and  loathsome  de- 
tails, which  would  almost  defile  one  of 
George  Sand's  novels,  and  with  which  the 
pages  of  a  respectable  periodical  ought  not 
to  be  sullied.    We  had  purposed  to  say  a 
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few  words  touching  a  new  element  in  ethics, 
a  sort  of  moral  mendacity,  that  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  comprehensive  sagacity  of 
Mrs.  Opie,  in  her  ingenious  treatise  on  the 
variations  of  lying,  and  which  Mr.  Lossing 
designates  as  "  sinless  fibs,"  and  of  which  we 
presume  he  claims  the  honor  of  the  inven- 
tion. We  had  intended  to  notice  his  singular 
ideas  of  "  toleration,'9  and  his  peculiar  fitness 
for  indoctrinating  the  rising  youth  of  our 
country  with  orthodox  views  on  this  subject, 
as  evinced  by  his  feeble  insinuations  touch- 
ing the  character  of  James  the  First  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  an  ignorant  bigot,  a  pedantic, 
persecuting  old  driveller,  a  worthy  member 
of  a  proverbially  implacable  and  intolerant 
race,  is  represented  as  of  liberal  and  en- 
lightened views,  and  a  friend  and  champion 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  We  had 
marked  other  passages  upon  which  we  de- 
signed offering  a  few  observations,  but  we 
forbear.  Though  the  historian  has  furnished 
materials  that  are  inexhaustible,  we  are 
aware  that  the  patience  of  our  readers  is 
not,  and  we  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  If  we 
have  not  demonstrated,  from  the  evidence 
introduced,  the  author's  thorough  incompe- 
tency and  unfitness  for  the  duties  of  a  his- 
torian, we  must  refer  the  incredulous  to  his 
entire  writings. 

In  our  judgment  it  would  not  be  a  very 
difficult  task  to  assign  Mr.  Lossing  his  true 
position  in  the  Republic  of  Letters.  Until 
we  learn,  however,  whether  he  is  devoting 
his  energies,  which  are  great,  and  his  abili- 
ties, which  are  rare,  to  the  *'  Model  Orator  " 
designed  as  a  complete  treatise  for  promis- 
ing young  men  and  incipient  statesmen,  who 
are  expected  to  immortalize  themselves  on 
our  principal  national  anniversary,  and  other 
u  patriotic  occasions,"  or  engaged  in  the  no 
less  appropriate  work  of  preparing  a  "  New 
Letter- Writer,  for  sentimental  young  ladies 
ia  the  country  to  sentimental  young  ladies 
iiLlown :  comprising  varieties  in  style,  pathe- 


tic, romantic,  poetic,  descriptive,  euphuistic, 
and  miscellaneous,"  we  shall  leave  bis  liter- 
ary capabilities  to  that  power  which  he  has 
so  well  illustrated  can  give 


-—-—"  to  airy  nothings 
A  local  habitation  ana  a  name." 

The  pictures  are  the  only  really  valuabb 
or  interesting  portion  of  the  work.  If  the 
attist  had  been  content  without  aspiring  to 
authorship,  and  had  confined  himself  to  the 
use  of  the  pencil,  we  think  he  would  have 
earned  quite  as  much  money,  and  very 
much  more  fame.  We  should  as  soon  think 
of  embellishing  the  "  two-pens-and-a-pa* 
sage"  of  an  Arkansas  squatter  with  a  Corin- 
thian peristyle,  as  of  incasing  Mr.  Lossing*! 
illustrations  in  the  literary  frame-work  which 
he  has  prepared  for  them.  We  regret  that 
he  placed  so  unfair  an  estimate  upon  his 
physical  and  intellectual  powers,  unjustly 
elevating  the  one,  and  unjustly  degrading 
the  other.  We  regret  that  he  does  not 
possess  practically  a  share  of  that  brotherly 
kindness  which  he  so  heartily  commends  to 
others.  In  that  event,  though  disposed  to 
acknowledge  our  gratitude  for  the  amuse- 
ment he  has  afforded  us,  we  think  we  should 
have  been  spared  the  labor  involved  in  tat 
preparation  of  this  article.  He  would,  mors* 
over,  have  relieved  us  from  the  task  of  por- 
ing over  his  commonplace  reflections  and 
simpering  sentimentalisms ;  of  sympathisof 
with  those  paroxysms  of  patriotism  which 
appear  like  the  convulsions  of  expiring  plati- 
tude, and  of  attempting  to  unravel  tho* 
deliriums  of  description,  more  mysteriosi 
than  a  Cretan  labyrinth.  But  more  thai 
all,  he  would  have  saved  himself  the  thank* 
less  travel  of  so  many  thousands  of  miles,  to 
collect  materials  for  a  work  which  has  not' 
added  one  important  fact  to  the  history  of 
the  Revolution,  and  does  not  contain  a  singto 
original  thought  which  the  world  will  not 
willingly  let  die. 
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THE    EVIL    DAY, 

AN     ORIENTAL      LEGEND. 


FIRST    ACT. 

In  Bagdad's  days  of  glory, 

There  lived  a  youth, 

The  hero  of  my  story. 

In  truth, 

He  had  the  brow  and  frame 

Which,  since  the  earth 

Had  mystic  birth, 

Befit  the  kings  of  fame, 

And  Ismen  Achmet  was  his  name. 

Beside  the  brick-pent  banks  he  strolled, 
Where  thenr  as  now,  swift  Tigris  rolled; 
And  meditated  deeds, 
Such  as  the  nobler  few 
Conceive,  grand,  daring,  new : 
Such  thoughts  ambition  breeds. 

Him  the  dark  tempter,  fiblis,  spied, 
Marked  his  proud  dreaming  gaze,  and  martial  stride, 
Then  smiled  with  demon  pride. 
Before  the  youth  thus  dreaming 
A  man  of  solemn  seeming 
There  stood — a  pale  dark  man ; 
And  strangely  thus  began : 
"  Why  here,  so  sad  and  lonely  ? 
I  came  to  Bagdad  only 
This  very  morn ; 
My  wares  are  rare  and  costly, 
From  India  and  Persia  mostly, 
By  many  camels  borne. 
What  say'st  thou  to  a  speculation  f 
Lo  I  rich  and  rare  is  the  occasion, 
And  gold  is  to  be  gained ! 
I  like  thy  look  and  mien, 
And,  when  my  goods  are  seen, 
They  will  not  be  disdained." 

"  O  stranger,"  Ismen  said, 

And  gravely  shook  his  head, 
"  Doubtless  thy  wares 

Are  rich  and  rare ;  but  were  they  sold 

For  silver,  where  the  price  is  gold, 

They  yet  would  mock  the  girdle's  fold 

Which  not  e'en  silver  bears — 

Would  mock  the  wealth  of  him  whose  only  goods  are  cares !" 
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"  I  seek  not  gold,"  the  stranger  spoke ; 
"  I  like  thy  noble  brow, 

And  erst  I  mode  a  vow, 

When  on  my  camp  the  Turkmen  broke, 

And  I  escaped  the  servile  yoke. 

They  driven  back  with  loss, 

That  the  first  man  I  came  across 
'  In  Bagdad,  who  should  please  mine  eye, 

Of  my  rare  merchandise  should  buy, 

Though  with  a  promise  lightly  made 

The  heavy  price  he  paid. 

"Nay,  more, 
I  strongly  swore 
To  work  his  utmost  will, 
His  wishes  to  fulfil, 
And  to  my  utmost  power; 
Hail!  met  in  fortune's  hour  I 

"  Now,  hear  my  proposition : 
I  will,  on  one  condition, 
Be  slave  to  thy  ambition, 
And  ten  full  years  will  do 
All  thy  behests  amid  the  sons  of  men, 
If  to  thy  plighted  word  thou  wilt  be  then 
But  true.'1 

"  Name  thy  condition,  strange  pale  merchant !"  spake 
The  youth  astounded,  feeling  scarce  awake, 
So  like  a  dream  was  all  he  heard, 
So  wild  the  offer  thus  preferred. 

"Ten  years,"  the  strange  pale  merchant  said, 
"  Will  I,  as  slave,  thy  nod  obey, 

If  thou,  when  twice  five  years  be  sped, 

Wilt  be,  in  turn,  my  slave  one  day, 

By  rise  and  set  of  sun  in  time. 

Fear  not !  I  add,  in  all  things  tare  m  crime." 

"  Agreed !"  laughed  Istnen,  and  a  shudder  stole 
Like  ice-bolt  through  his  soul, 
Whilst  subtler  laughter  shook  all  hell, 
As  at  his  feet  the  merchant  fell, 
And  said, "  What  is  thy  first  command, 
Great  Ismen,  in  the  Caliph's  land  V 

SECOND    ACT. 

Bright  shines  the  pun  on  Bagdad's  domes 

Of  burnished  gold  !  bright  shines  the  sun 
On  Bagdad's  proud  and  princely  homes, 

Where  silver-shining  waters  run, 
And  broad-leaved  plants  throw  pleasant  shade. 

And  dark-eyed  beauty  loves  to  rest, 
Whilst  Arabs  cast  aside  the  blade 

And  sleep  in  earthly  Edens  blest 
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But  which  of  Bagdad's  palaces 

With  Ismen  Achmet'a  may  compare  ? 
Like  his,  whose  jewelled  gardens  please  f 

Whose  earth-born  houris  half  so  fair? 
Bright  shines  the  sun  on  Bagdad's  domes 

Of  burnished  gold !  bright  shines  the  sun ; 
But  which  of  Bagdad's  princely  homes 

With  Achmet's  dares  comparison  ? 

Far  sounds  the  fame  of  Arab  braves ! 

Their  name  from  shore  to  shore  resounds, 
And  countless  are  their  foemen's  graves ; 

Each  day  extends  their  empire's  bounds : 
The  savage  horsemen  of  the  waste 

In  central  Asia  dread  their  name ; 
Of  Gothic  thrones  in  Spain  effaced, 

Reltctant  Vandals  spread  the  fame. 

But  which  of  all  the  Koran's  knights 

Can  boast  so  many  foemen  slain, 
So  many  fierce  and  hard-won  fights, 

To  widen  Mahomet's  domain, 
#  To  spread  the  only  true  belief, 

The  empire  of  the  Prophet's  law, 
As  he,  the  Caliph's  chosen  chief, 

Bold  Ismen  Achmet  the  pasha ! 

So  sung  an  Arab  poet 

Within  his  patron's  courts; 

And  though  perhaps  he  did  not  know  it 

More  truly  than  comports 

With  his  own  minstrel  trade  to  lying  wedded, 

He  merely  took  the  bright  side  of  the  story, 

And  sunk  the  shadows  which  might  dim  the  glory, 

Lest  he  should  get  beheaded — 

A  fate  he  gravely  dreaded. 

Ten  years  had  rolled  away, 

Since  the  eventful  day, 

On  which  first  Ismen  met  the  merchant  stranger ; 

Since  when,  in  many  a  fray 

And  hour  of  mortal  danger, 

The  faithful  slave  had  warded  off  the  blow> 

That  else  had  laid  our  hero  low ; 

Who.  armed  with  gold, 

The  yellow  talisman,  soon  rose  to  hold 

High  office  and  command 

In  many  a  conquered  land. 

And  now  was  near 

The  climax  of  his  triumph — named  vizier 

That  very  morning ! 

After  a  grand  career, 

All  measure  scorning 

In  rapine,  fierce  oppression,  and  red  slaughter. 

Yet  more,  the  Caliph'9  fairest  daughter 
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Wit",  so  the  rumor  said, 

Predestined  to  lii.-  bed  ; 

Already  longed  our  bard  to  sing 

How  future  Caliphs  from  the  bed  should  spring. 

Hut  li.ni'-j-  is  iii-it  found   ivit.lioul  a  stitiir  ; 

And  Isruen  Achmet,  in  li is  mttiless  pride, 

Still  saw  with  fierce  impatience  at  his  side, 

Like  an  embodied  gloom, 

That  pale  strange  mini,  to  whom 

Ho  owed  all— fortune,  f; tine,  and  promised  bride ! 

Now  gratitude 

Is  mostly  viewed 

By  great  men  as  a  burden  rude, 

A  clog  to  all  enjoyment : 

Although  in  his  employment 

The  stringer  proved  a  pi-orless  slave, 

Proud  Ismen  felt  misgivings  grave 

Of  some  black  shadow-winged  disaster, 

And  as  time  flitted  faster 

He  half  suspected  in  the  slave — a  master. 

That  day,  too,  and  his  bondsman's  term  was  ended, 
Though  what  the  change  portended 
Iainen  ignored.     But  sun-ethmg  in  the  eye 
Of  his  meek  slave — he  knew  not  why 
Or  what  he  apprehended — 
Roused  such  a  wild  de>ire  for  liberty 
From  the  strange  debt  he  owed, 
That,  as  reflection  flowed 
In  hardened  crime's  uccu-tomed  stream, 
A  black  thought  darkened,  like  a  gleam 
Of  the  primajval  shadow,  liis  cold  heart; 
And  Ismen  muttered,  with  a  start, 
"This  day  my  slave  shall  die! 
A  slave  he  came,  a  slave  shall  he  depart!" 

At  sunset,  Hint  same  day, 

Iainen  and  Selini  (such  the  name  assumed 

By  the  strange  merchant)  passed  away, 

In  converse  free,  the  pleasant  hour.     Right  gay 

Were  Ismcn's  words,  like  flowers  thrice  perfumed, 

Though  ever  and  anon  would  stray 

His  lingers  to  iris  sabre's  hilt, 

Aa  if  be  feared  the  man  he  sought  to  slay 

Might  e'en  anticipate  his  guilt. 

But  no  suspicion  did  the  slave  betray, 

Till  like  a  flash  of  light 

Out  flew  the  weapon  bright, 

Damascus-tempered,  rare, 

That  hissing  clove  the  air, 

And  Selim's  headless  corse  in  Ismen's  shadow  lay  ; 

Who,  with  the  steel  yet  dripping  in  his  hand, 

Said:  "Slave!  receive  my  lust  command  ; 

To-morrow,  /  obey  I" 
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THIRD     ACT. 

To-morrow  came ; 
And — horror  without  name ! — 
At  sunrise,  before  Ismen's  couch, 
All  pale  and  calm,  the  murdered  Selim  stood, 
No  form  of  air,  but  living  flesh  and  blood ; 
All  pale  and  calm  was  he,  with  naught  to  vouch 
That  the  preceding  night  had  been 
Passed  other  than  in  rest  serene ; 
All  pale  and  calm  he  stood ;  and  thus  he  spoke  : 
"  Ismen,  awake !"  and  Ismen  straight  awoke. 

"  Slave,  rise !  this  day  is  mine," 
Spake  the  white  lips  that  froze 
The  words  which  passed  their  rigid  line. 
With  curdled  blood  the  trembling  murderer  rose, 
Prepared  an  abject  slave  to  serve  his  time ; 
Yet  murmered  he :  "  In  all  things  save  in  crime." 

Like  death,  a  soundless  laugh  crept  o'er  his  skin: 
— "  In  all  things  save  in  crime  ! 
O  man  of  wit  sublime ! 
Is  it  not  fit,"  the  scoffing  merchant  said, 
(The  hideous  thing  which  was,  yet  was  not,  dead,) 
"  That  one  day's  virtue  crown  ten  years  of  sin  ? 
Hence !  do  my  will ! 
Hence !  to  confess,  repent,  repair  the  ill 
Which  thou  hast  done  for  ten  long  years ! 
Go  dry  the  rifled  orphans'  tears, 
Restore  their  heritage,  restore 
Thy  wealth,  man's  plunder,  to  the  poor! 
Hence  to  the  Caliph !  tell  him  all ! 
The  unmasked  traitor's  fate  forestall ; 
Reveal  each  base  and  bloody  deed ; 
Hence !  take  a  craven  villain's  meed ! 
Hence  to  the  bowstring ! — Mercy  ?  nay, 
When  hast  thou  shown  it  ? — Slave,  obey !" 

And  all  day  long,  his  terrible  commands 
Selim  on  Achmet  laid ; 

Yet  dropped  the  sword  in  the  avengers'  hands, 
Yet  was  the  bowstring's  task  delayed. 

Then  swept  a  rumor  through  the  city, 

Of  horrible  and  loathing  pity, 

Which  told 

How  Ismen  Achmet,  grand  vizier,  pasha, 

Lord  of  uncounted  gold, 

The  Caliph's  destined  son-in-law, 

Hero  of  many  battles,  whose  proud  name 

Went,  winged  on  verses,  through  the  world, 

Had,  in  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  youth,  and  fame, 

Been  downward  hurled, 

Like  a  storm-blasted  tree, 
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By  Allah's  dread  decree, 

Sacred  in  Moslem  eyes,  abhorred,  yet  free ! 

Yes,  reason's  torch  was  quenched — the  soul's  life  dead, 
As  through  the  shuddering  crowd  he  fled. 
Like  shaft  by  Tartar  bowman  sped, 
And  passed  away, 
Mid  grave-yard  tombs  to  stray, 
Or  by  the  banks  of  Tigris  play 
With  twigs  and  straws,  ana  mutter  still : 
"  Swift  comes  the  evil  day : 
Most  truly,  Eblis  hath  his  will 
When  most  he  seemeth  to  obey  I" 
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THE  INTELLIGENCE  AND  PASSIONS  OF  ANIMALS. 

"  Soonini  mentions  an  elephant  at  Naples  which  was  employed  with  others  in  fetching  water  io  a 
copper  yessel,  and  perceiving  that  the  water  escaped  from  some  fracture,  be  took  it  of  his  own  accord 
to  a  smith's  for  repair,  in  imitation  of  what  he  had  seen  done  before  by  his L~WA 

In  a  previous  article  we  presented  our 
readers  with  an  analytic  view  of  the  facul- 
ties of  Instinct  A  careful  observation  of 
the  life  and  habits  of  two  or  three  species 
of  insects  will  furnish  to  any  observer  the 
materials  of  such  a  view.  Animals  vary  in 
their  species,  but  the  earth,  sea,  and  air  do 
not  vary  ;  creatures  made  to  live  in  air  must 
breathe,  and  the  necessity  for  breathing  will 
regulate  in  large  measure  the  entire  consti- 
tution of  the  animal.  Flying,  floating,  swim- 
ming, walking,  and  running  require  always 
certain  organs  of  locomotion.  The  locomo- 
tive system  of  insects  does  not  differ  in  prin- 
ciple, or  fundamental  structure,  from  that  of 
birds  or  quadrupeds.  Essential  differences 
cannot  be  found  in  the  internal  or  external 
machinery  of  the  animal  organism.  All  are 
composed  alike  of  nervous,  muscular,  gland- 
ular (and  other  varieties  of  cellular)  tissue. 
Individuality,  like  that  of  a  particle  of  gold, 
or  of  oxygen,  still  more  the  "  immortal "  in- 
dividuality of  the  human  soul,  cannot  be 
predicated  of  an  animal,  by  any  proofs  from 
natural  history.  An  organism,  considered 
merely  as  a  form  of  matter,  is  a  transient 
creation.  But  as  we  cannot  ascribe  vitality  to 


the  particles  of  earth,  air,  and  water,  of 
which  the  bodies  of  animals  are  composed, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  the  existence  of  s 
system  of  vital  powers,  which,  like  the 
"  odic  force "  of  Reichenbach,  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  dead  matter,  and  yet 
are  superior  to  it*  In  crystals  we  discover 
only  mechanism;  in  plants,  both  mecha- 
nism and  organization.  Animals,  again,  dis- 
play a  third  system  of  laws,  to  wit,  those  of 
Intelligence  and  Instinct 

The  laws  of  organization,  as  Liebig  and 
others  have  shown,  differ  only  in  degree,  in 
plants  and  animals.  Animals  have  organ- 
ization in  a  higher  degree  than  plants ;  and 
mechanism  and  chemism  in  a  higher  degree 
than  crystals.  But  they  also  have  some- 
thing more  than  either,  namely,  Intelli- 
gence. 

1.  The  Material  Universe.  Governed 
by  the  laws  of  chemism,  gravitation,  Ac 

2.  Organization.  Governed  by  its  own 
laws,  and  embracing  those  of  the  Material 
Universe. 

3.  Intelligence.  Governed  by  its  own 

■  ■  -»      • 

*  American  Whig  Review,  June,  1852. 


«  The  quotations  are,  as  in  the  former  article,  from  "The  Passions  of  Animals.    By  E.  P.  Thompson.1* 
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Intelligence 
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.  Besting,  externally  and  internally,  (by 
»  and  sensation,)  upon  material  and 
oic  existence, 

le  lowest  development  of  Intelligence, 
e  have  shown  at  some  length,  in  the 
article,  or  chapter,  of  this  series,  is  the 
tinct  of  Animals."  We  have  endea* 
i  to  give  our  readers  a  correct  analysis 
te  Powers  of  this  lower  function  of  In- 
;ence.  Let  us  at  one  view  re-collect  all  of 
>  which  control  prolonged  and  complete 
ns  of  the  animal.  Of  these  there  are 
divided  into  five  pairs,  neither  more 
less. 

L   (Object 
i  Position. 

Motion. 

Succession.  Order. 

Possession. 

Situation.  Habitat. 

Opposition. 

Destruction. 

Sexual  Affinity. 

Protection 
Phy  the  number  of  those  instinctive 
trs  which  govern  entire  periods  of  the 
f  a*  animal  should  be  neither  mote  nor 
than  fen,  is  a  question  of  singular  inn- 
;  we  might  as  well  ask  why  an  insect 
wily  one  head,  too  groups  of  eyes,  six 
one  alimentary  canal;  or  why  men 
not  made/bar-sided  rather  than  double, 
question  may  be  made  over  to  the 
ics ;  who  will  also  decide  for  us,  u  why 
ippens  that  the  eyes  of  an  animal  are 
set  in  the  hollow  of  the  oe  coccygis" 
new  all  scholastic  inquiries  of  this  kind 
a  just  horror,  as  tending  only  to  an  idle 
oditure  of  time  and  brains, 
tough  there  be  no  more  than  ten  words, 
i  from  the  language  of  common  life,  to 
(y  the  superior  ranctions  of  instinct, 
eader  need  not  be  reminded  that  each 
iese  represents  an  immense  variety  of 
bpment  Thus,  under  the  two  selfish 
provisional"  instincts,  the  entire  organ- 
>f  the  animal,  as  an  individual,  is  sub- 
lated.  Almost  the  whole  existence,  for 
iple,  of  a  caterpillar,  or  grub,  is  devoted 
iding,  clothing ,  cleanliness,  and  house- 
ing.  The  grub  is  epicure,  economist, 
niser,  under  the  governance,  mainly,  of 
jle  group  of  Instincts, 
otellect  cannot  make  itself  known  to 
act  in  any  other  way  than  by  word  or 
l  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Hartley  that  brutes 


have  more  reason  than  they  can  show,  from 
their  want  of  words,  from  our  inattention,, 
and  from  our  ignorance  of  the  import  of  those 
symbols  which  they  use  in  giving  intima- 
tions to  one  another,  and  to  us.  As  we  do 
not  confound  our  own  natural  senses  with 
our  instincts,  so  neither  ought  we  to  con- 
found the  perfection  of  the  natural  senses  in 
animals  with  their  instincts,  nor  yet  with 
that  conscious  intelligence  they  sometimes 
display  in  their  intercourse  with  man ;  which 
intelligence,  or  power  of  comparing  and 
drawing  conclusions,  and  adapting  means 
to  ends,  is  so  wisely  limited  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, that  they  are  prevented  from  ever 
combining  or  rebelling  in  concert  to  injure 
their  protector,  who  sometimes  proves  their 
oppressor;  while  they  are  capable  of  such  a 
measure  of  reasoning  as  qualifies  them  to 
know  our  wants  and  desires,  to  comprehend 
the  reliance  we  place  upon  their  ready  ser- 
vice, and  to  afford  their  prompt  assistance 
in  extricating  us  from  danger. 

J*  In  taking  a  review  of  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  actions  of  the  animal  world,  it  must  be 
obvious  that,  whether  we  allow  them  reason 
or  not,  the  actions  themselves  comprehend 
those  elements  of  reason,  so  to  speak,  which 
we  commonly  refer  to  rational  beings.  8o 
that  if  the  same  actions  had  been  done  by 
our  fellow-creatures,  we  should  have  ascribed 
them  without  hesitation  to  motives  and  feel- 
ings worthy  of  a  rational  nature.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  most  animals,  in  their  several  ra- 
tional acts,  show  every  outward  sign  of  con* 
scbusness  or  knowledge  of  the  end  of  their 
actions,  not  like  the  fixed  and  uninformed 
operations  of  instinct,  which  is  wholly  em- 
ployed in  their  self-preservation,  or  in  pro- 
viding for  their  young. 

"If  we  compare  our  own  mental  consti- 
tution with  that  of  brutes,  however  we  may 
excel  them,  as  we  certainly  do,  in  some 
noble  capacities  and  principles,  exclusively 
belonging  to  our  moral  nature,  yet  we  pos- 
sess many  faculties  and  powers  precisely 
analogous  to  theirs ;  and  the  motives  and 
combined  operations  of  these,  it  is  often  as 
difficult  to  understand  as  it  is  in  those  of  the 
lower  animals.  So  that  it  might  be  as  bard 
a  matter  to  prove  that  many  acts  of  human 
volition  were  deliberate  acts  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty  in  its  abstract  sense,  as  many 
actions  of  the  lower  animals :  such  a  vari- 
ety of  motives  and  impulses  may  govern  the 
decision  of  a  human  being,  prompting  him 
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to  act,  not  according  to  the  standard  of  rea- 
son, but  according  to  the  scale  of  sense  or 
passion,  and  low  desire." 

We  do  not  intend  here,  or  elsewhere,  to 
open  the  unprofitable  question,  M  What  is 
instinct  ?"  When  we  have  a  satisfactory  reply 
to  the  much  simpler  inquiry, "  What  is  mat- 
ter?" we  shall  be  in  excellent  time,  and 
have  leisure  enough.  To  those,  meanwhile, 
who  wish  to  busy  themselves  in  that  kind  of 
speculation,  we  would  recommend  the  initial 
question,  "  What  is  *  is  P  " 

Certain  actions  of  animals  indicate  to  us 
the  existence,  in  them,  of  a  complex  power ; 
and  this  we  call  "  instinct."  Other  actions, 
of  animals  more  highly  organized,  demand 
the  admission  of  a  higher  power,  called 
Intelligence.  To  these  we  would  now  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers ;  and  first  to  that 
power  of  the  animal  which  is  named  Un- 
derstanding. The  first  and  lowest  function 
of  understanding  is  called  "  Memory." 

By  Memory,  (in  an  animal,)  we  intend 
that  which  apprehends,  (1,)  the  Identity  or 
individuality  of  things  and  events ;  commonly 
called  "  recognition."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  animals  recognize  things  and  persons, 
times,  and  particular  (or  significant)  actions. 

"Mdlle.  de  Laistre  described  ner  tame 
weasel  to  Buffon  as  playing  with  her  fingers 
like  a  kitten,  jumping  on  her  head  and  neck, 
and  if  she  presented  her  hands  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  feet  it  jumped  into  them  with- 
out ever  missing.  It  distinguished  her  voice 
amidst  twenty  people,  and  sprang  over  every 
body  to  get  to  her.  But  it  was  impossible 
to  open  a  drawer  or  a  box,  or  even  to  look 
at  a  paper,  but  he  would  examine  it  also. 
If  she  took  up  a  paper  or  a  book,  and  looked 
attentively  at  it,  it  ran  immediately  upon 
her  hand,  and  surveyed  with  an  inquisitive 
air  whatever  she  happened  to  hold." 

(2.)  Difference,  or  distinction.  Animals 
"  distinguish  "  with  great  accuracy,  as  when 
a  horse  distinguishes  between  two  roads, 
and  takes  the  one  over  which  he  was  only 
once  driven,  after  the  lapse,  it  may  be,  of  a 
year. 

(3.)  Resemblance.  The  faculty  of  know- 
ing things  generally,  as  when  a  dog  recog- 
nises any  gun  or  cane,  taken  in  the  hand, 
as  a  signal  for  an  excursion. 

"A  cat  was  exhibited  in  London  in  1828, 
that  had  been  trained  to  beat  a  drum,  strike 
on  an  anvil,  draw  water  from  a  well,  ring 
bells,  and  roast  coffee.    The  *  learned  pig,9 


which  was  well  known  as  making  the  round 
of  most  public  fairs,  could  pick  out  from  an 
alphabet  on  the  ground,  on  being  ordered, 
and  without  mistake,  the  letters  that  were 
wanted  for  the  name  of  any  person  present, 
and  also  the  figures  of  the  hour.  The  watch 
was  placed  to  its  eye,  but  the  secret  directing 
signs  must  have  been  previously  established 
between  it  and  its  master.  It  went  round 
a  paper  dial  on  the  floor,  and  placed  Hi 
snout  .first  on  the  hour,  and  then,  in  another 
circuit,  on  the  minutes.  There  was  no  visi- 
ble concert  that  could  be  traced,  so  that  the 
assisting  tokens  were  therefore  the  more  in- 
tellectual." 

The  learned  reader  will  charge  us  with 
having  appropriated  Hume's  analysis.  The 
present  analysis  begins,  however,  where 
Hume's  ended,  j.  e.,  with  the  functions  of 
memory. 

Having  giving  the  analysis  of  Hume,  we 
pass  now  to  that  of  Kant  As  the  one  began 
and  ended  with  the  faculty  of  memory,  the 
other  confined  itself  to  that  of  Judgment 

By  Judgment  we  mean  the  faculty  of 
"  necessary  relations."  Some  animals  enjoy 
this  faculty  in  great  perfection.  * 

(1.)  Substance  and  "Accident."*  Ani- 
mals know  things,  or  judge  of  them,  as  men 
do,  by  their  properties,  or,  scholastically 
speaking,  their  4<  accidents."  An  elephant 
will  not  pass  over  a  bridge  until  its  judgment 
is  satisfied  in  regard  to  its  strength.  It 
makes  a  careful  examination  of  the  bridge, 
as  such,  with  a  correct  general  notion  of  **a 
bridge,"  in  the  spirit  of  an  engineer. 

(2.)  Cause  and  Effect.  A  dog  who  has 
seen  any  person  pick  up  a  stone,  and  is  then 
hurt  by  the  stone,  will  either  run  awaf 
from,  or  attack,  another  person  looking  at 
him  and  making  a  gesture  as  though  to 
pick  up  a  stone.  Dogs  and  other  animals 
have,  therefore,  a  faculty  of  judgment,  as  to 
the  necessary  succession  of  events. 

"  Two  goats,  grazing  about  the  ramparta 
of  Plymouth  citadel,  got  down  upon  the 
narrow  ledge  of  the  rock,  and  one  of  them, 
advancing  before  the  other  till  it  came  to  an 
angle,  was  enabled  to  return:  but  in  its 
way  back  it  met  its  companion,  which  pro- 
duced a  most  perplexing  dilemma,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  get  past  each  other. 
Many  persons  saw  them  without  being  able 

*  A  scholastic  expression  for  "  thing  mod  prop- 
erty of  thing." 
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to  render  any  assistance.  After  a  consider- 
able time  one  of  the  goats  was  observed  to 
kneel  down  with  great  caution,  crouching 
as  close  as  it  could  lie;  which  was  no 
sooner  done,  than  the  other,  with  great 
dexterity,  walked  over  him,  and  they  both 
returned  the  way  they  came  in  perfect 
safety.'9 

(8.)  Concurrence.  Judgment  of  concur- 
rences embraces  that  of  properties  and 
causes,  in  a  single  act  of  the  mind.  Flies 
dash  repeatedly  against  the  same  pane  of 
glass.  They  have  neither  memory  nor 
judgment,  and  are  therefore  incapable  of 
experience.  The  superior  animals,  on  the 
contrary,  manifest  not  only  memory,  but  a 
high  degree  of  judgment,  in  the  observa- 
tion of  concurrent  events.  An  intelligent 
dog  shut  up  several  times  on  a  Sat'irday 
night,  to  be  kept  from  going  to  church  with 
the  family  on  Sunday,  exercises  judgment  in 
making  his  escape  very  regularly,  before  the 
usual  hour  of  his  confinement;  and  taking 
a  by-road,  presents  himself  at  church  in  the 
morning.  The  entire  faculty  of  judgment 
is  keenly  exercised  by  shepherds'  dogs,  in 
driving,  herding,  and  rescuing  the  flock  of 
their  master. 

44  An  old  sporting  dog  on  the  track  of 
wonnded  game  refuses  its  accustomed  obedi- 
ence to  its  master,  knowing  that  it  is  render- 
ing him  a  greater  service  by  following  its 
own  course,  than  by  discontinuing  the 
pursuit" 

Lastly,  among  the  functions  of  Understand- 
ing, we  must  not  forget  Analogy  ;  a  faculty 
of  conclusion  and  suggestion,  which  rests, 
on  the  one  side,  upon  Memory,  (suggestion,) 
and  on  the  other,  upon  Judgment,  (con- 
clusion.) A  physician,  observing  the  order 
and  force  of  symptoms  in  a  fever,  and  re- 
membering similar  cases,  concludes,  perhaps, 
that  the  patient  will  die.  Analogy  carries 
the  notion  of  resemblance  from  one  group  of 
facts  or  things  to  another  group,  establish- 
ing 44  general  resemblances,"  as  we  call 
them ;  as  when  after  reviewing  the  actions 
of  a  private  man's  life,  we  say  there  is  an 
analogy  between  his  life  and  that  of  Caesar 
or  Napoleon.  In  connection  with  Judgment, 
Analogy  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  detector  of  all  the 
"laws,"  as  they  are  called,  of  the  material 
nniverse.  But  this  is  the  4i  scientific"  use 
of  analogy.  Animals  are  of  course  limited 
to  its  practical  and  unconscious  use. 


"  Impulse  is  the  exciting  power  in  ani- 
mals, and  this  they  seek  to  gratify  in,  de- 
fiance of  every  obstacle ;  but  they  neverthe- 
less often  yield  to  circumstances  directly  at 
variance  with  their  impulse,  particularly  if 
they  are  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  that 
they  tend  to  some  future  benefit;  and  in 
such  cases  their  intelligence  supersedes  every 
other  feeling.  An  elephant  that  had  re- 
ceived a  flesh  wound  from  a  ball  in  one  of 
the  wars  in  India,  after  having  been  con- 
ducted two  or  three  times  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  extended  himself  to  be  dressed, 
used  afterwards  to  go  alone.  The  surgeon 
did  whatever  he  thought  necessary,  apply- 
ing even,  sometimes,  fire  to  the  wound ; 
and  though  the  pain  made  the  animal  often 
utter  the  most  plaintive  groans,  he  never  ex- 
pressed any  other  token  than  that  of  grati- 
tude to  this  person,  who  by  momentary  tor- 
ments endeavored,  and  in  the  end  effected, 
his  cure." 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  the  ap- 
plication of  judgment  by  analogy  in  retalia- 
tion. It  might  be  called  imitation,  were  not 
the  elephant  a  judgmatical  rather  than  an 
imitative  animal : 

44  M.  Navarette  says,  that  at  Macassar,  an 
elephant-driver  had  a  cocoa-nut  given  him, 
which,  out  of  wantonness,  he  struck  twice 
against  his  elephant's  forehead,  to  break  it 
The  day  following,  the  animal  saw  some 
cocoa-nuts  exposed  in  the  streets  for  sale, 
and,  taking  one  of  them  with  its  trunk,  beat 
it  about  the  driver's  head,  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot." 

44  Captain  Lyon  had  an  arctic  fox  whose 
tameness  was  so  remarkable  that  he  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  killed,  but  kept  it  confined 
on  the  deck  of  his  ship  in  a  small  kennel, 
attached  to  a  chain.  Finding  itself  tor- 
mented by  being  repeatedly  dragged  out  by 
its  chain,  it  at  length  took  it  up  in  its  mouth 
whenever  it  retreated  to  its  kennel,  and 
drew  it  so  completely  in  with  it  that  it 
became  impossible  to  touch  a  link  without 
being  bitteu." 

If  the  reader  is  satisfied  that  animals  pos- 
sess, 1.  Memory;  2.  Judgment;  3.  Ana- 
logic power ; — if,  in  other  words,  he  will 
concede  them  Understanding,  the  prac- 
tical cognition  of  limits,  negations,  neces- 
sities, and  non-existences, — he  will  not  then 
deny  them  that  of  Imagination,  or  antici- 
pation. 

44  The  wild   horses   collect  in  herds  of 
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several  hundreds,  subdivided  into  smaller 
troops,  each  headed  by  a  stallion.  They 
prefer  wide,  open,  elevated  steppes,  and 
always  proceed  in  lines  or  files,  usually  with 
the  head  to  windward,  moving  slowly  for- 
ward while  grazing,  the  stallions  leading 
and  occasionally  going  round  their  own 
troop.  Young  stallions  are  often  at  some 
distance,  and  single,  because  they  are  ex- 
pelled by  the  older  until  they  can  form  a 
troop  of  young  mares  of  their  own.  Their 
heads  are  seldom  observed  to  be  down  for 
any  length  of  time ;  they  utter,  now  and 
then,  a  kind  of  snort,  with  a  low  neigh,  dis- 
tinguishable from  any  domestic  species. 
They  have  a  remarkably  piercing  sight,  the 
point  of  a  spear,  at  a  great  distance  on  the 
horizon,  seen  behind  a  bush,  being  sufficient 
to  make  a  whole  troop  halt:  but  this  is  not 
a  token  of  alarm  ;  it  soon  resumes  its  march, 
till  some  young  stallion  on  the  skirts  begins 
to  blow  with  his  nostrils,  moves  his  ears  in 
all  directions  with  rapidity,  and  trots  or 
scampers  forward  to  reconnoitre,  bearing  his 
head  very  high,  and  his  tail  out ;  if  his 
curiosity  is  satisfied,  he  stops  and  begins  to 
graze,  but  if  he  takes  the  alarm,  he  flings  up 
his  croup,  turns  round,  and,  with  a  peculiarly 
shrill  neighing,  warns  the  herd,  which  im- 
mediately turns  round  and  gallops  off  at  an 
amazing  rate,  with  the  stallions  in  the  rear, 
stopping  and  looking  back  repeatedly,  while 
the  mares  and  foals  disappear  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, because,  with  unerring  tact,  they 
select  the  first  swell  of  ground  or  ravine  to 
conceal  them  until  they  reappear  at  a  great 
distance,  generally  in  a  direction  to  preserve 
the  lee-side  of  apprehended  danger." 

Before  proceeding  with  our  anecdotical 
illustrations  of  this  faculty,  we  must  premise, 
if  the  intelligent  reader  has  not  anticipated 
us,  that  the  material  or  subject-matter  of 
animal  Intelligence  is  furnished,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  "  ready  made,"  by  the  "  instinctive 
perceptions,"  (described  and  enumerated  in 
the  first  chapter,  or  article,  of  this  series.) 
Understanding  takes  cognizance  of  all  the 
perceptions  of  Instinct,  and  derives  from 
them  the  material  of  action  and  thought. 
In  a  word,  Instinct  governs,  connects,  and 
employs  sense  and  sensation ;  Intelligence 
governs,  connects,  and  employs  instinct* 

*  It  is  perhaps  an  injudicious  anticipation  to 
add,  that  in  man,  the  Soul  governs,  connects,  and 
employs  Intelligence, 


Fancy,  m  the  mind's  eye,"  the  picturing 
faculty,  and  the  sister  and  equal  of  Memory, 
attracts  us  first  In  this  faculty,  as  in 
memory,  there  is  no  notion  of  necessary 
relation,  nor  of  fitness  or  propriety.  It 
assembles  and  combines  without  regard  to 
either. 

(1.)  We  image  to  ourselves  an  object, 
situation,  change,  succession,  <fcc,  Ae^  not  as 
if  real ;  we  dream  them ;  we  even  act  upon 
dreams,  as  animals  do,  with  anticipation. 

"  When  Messrs.  Condamene  and  Bourn, 
the  astronomers,  were  engaged  in  measuring 
the  length  of  a  degree  in  rem,  some  large 
monkeys  were  admitted  into  their  rooms, 
during  the  time  that  they  were  making 
their  observations  in  the  mountains.  These 
animals,  of  their  own  accord,  went  through 
a  series  of  imitations  of  their  actions.  They 
planted  the  signals,  ran  to  the  pendulum, 
and  then  to  the  table,  as  if  to  commit  their 
remarks  to  paper.  They  occasionally  pointed 
the  telescope  to  the  skies,  as  if  to  survey  the 
planets  or  stars. 

"  Harois,  in  speaking  of  the  imitative  pow- 
er of  monkeys,  says  that  the  Indians  turn  the 
faculty  to  their  destruction ;  for  coming  to 
their  haunts  with  basins  full  of  water  or 
honey,  they  retire  out  of  sight.  The  monkeys, 
as  soon  as  they  are  gone,  come  down  and 
wash  their  faces  likewise,  and  sticking  their 
eyes  together,  become  blind,  and  are  instantly 
taken.  In  other  places  they  brought  boots 
into  the  woods,  and  putting  them  on  and 
off,  left  them,  well  lined  with  glue,  or  a  sort 
of  bird-lime;  so  that  when  the  unhappy 
monkeys  put  them  on,  they  stuck  fast,  and 
hindered  their  escape." 

(2.)  We  fancy  incongruity,  contrast  of 
properties,  forms,  colors,  sounds. 

(3.)  We  fancy  superficial  similitudes ;  we 
sport  with  them,  as  do  animals  in  their 
play. 

"  Many  animals  imitate  the  voices  of  other 
species,  and  even  of  man,  as  parrots,  star- 
lings, and  ravens,  some  almost  without  the 
trouble  of  instruction.  *The  chimpanxee 
makes  an  effort  to  speak  by  grimacing, 
opening  its  lips,  and  uttering  its  '  hu,  hu,' 
more  loudly.  Dogs  have  been  taught  to 
pronounce  words.  The  *  Dumfries  Journal,* 
of  January,  1829,  mentioned  a  dog,  as  then 
living  in  that  town,  which  uttered  distinctly 
the  word  '  William,'  the  name  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  attached.  Leibnits 
vouched  for  a  fact  which  he  communicated 
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o  the  Academic  Royale  at  Paris,  but  which  ] 
hey  say  they  should  have  doubted  had  it 
lot  been  asserted  by  so  great  a  man.  He 
ays  that  he  heard  a  peasant's  dog,  whose 
on  had  taught  it  when  three  years  old,  ar- 
iculate  distinctly  thirty  words." 

u  Wenzel,  in  his  analyzation  of  the  ani- 
nal  voice,  says  thai  distress  and  trouble  are 
ixpressed  by  a  dissyllabic  sound,  as  with 
logs  and  cats  when  deprived  of  their  young — 
vith  hens,  when  their  foster  brood  of  duck- 
ings plunge  into  the  water — and  with  birds 
vhen  alarmed  by  a  bird  of  prey ;  that  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  are  denoted  by  quick 
consecutive  notes,  and  displeasure  by  indis- 
inct  and  hasty  sounds ;  soft  and  prolonged 
totes  are  the  expression  of  love,  boisterous 
>nes  those  of  joy ;  impetuous,  inharmonious, 
ind  sharp  tones  betoken  anger,  and  when 
nonosyllabic,  hollow   and  continued,  sad- 


less. 


Animals,  however,  possess  not  only  a  pic- 
uring  and  sportive  imagination ;  they  enjoy 
ilso  certain  notions  of  Propriety,  Fitness, 
rod  Harmony. 

(1.)  Animals  have  an  intelligence  of  fit- 
iess  or  Propriety,  in  regard  to  their  dress 
rod  trappings. 

(2.)  They  are  equally  sensitive  to  a 
Dertain  natural  or  established  orderly  suc- 
cession of  events  and  things,  with  which 
they  have  become  pleased  and  content 

44  At  moulting  time,  and  when  shorn  of 
their  beauty  by  accident  or  combat,  birds 
mostly  seek  secluded  and  sheltered  spots." 

The  watch  dog,  and  even  tamed  eagles, 
are  offended  if  beggarly  and  filthy  persons 
approach  them. 

44  The  higher  orders  of  quadrupeds  are 
particulary  fond  and  conscious  of  display, 
both  the  horse  and  mule  are  proud  of  costly 
ind  gay  caparisons ;  and  in  Spain,  as  a  pun- 
ishment to  the  latter  for  disobedience,  it  is 
oraal  to  strip  it  of  its  gaudy  coronal  and 
bells,  and  to  transfer  them  to  another.  The 
elephant  allows  himself  to  be  clothed,  and 
seems  to  have  a  pleasure  in  being  covered 
with  gilded  harness  and  brilliant  housings. 
The  Swiss,  when  they  return  with  their 
cuttle  from  the  mountain  pastures  in  the 
autumn,  place  garlands  round  the  necks  and 
horn?,  of  the  favorite  beasts,  which  are 
evidently  aware  of  the  distinction  ;  to  which 
fact  Schiller  draws  attention  in  his  '  Wilhelm 
Tell:' 


1  Ruodl  See  with  what  pride  yon  steer  his  garland 

bears! 
Kuonl    He  knows  himself  the  leader  of  the  herd ; 
But  atrip  him  of  it,  and  he'd  die  of  grief/  " 

(3.)  It  is  evident  that  the  faculty  of 
Imagination  is  not  peculiar  to  the  human 
race.  Animals,  like  men,  exercise  a  faculty 
of  fitness  and  propriety  in  their  own  con- 
duct and  condition  and  that  of  others ;  but 
in  some  animals,  as  in  the  mocking  bird, 
there  is  a  power  to  which  we  cannot  refuse 
the  quality  of  artistic  grace  and  beautiful 
imitation.  In  the  music  of  the  mocking 
bird  there  is  no  human  expression,  but 
there  is  grace,  propriety,  and  agreeable 
order. 

44  Birds  delight  us  by  their  song,  for  neither 
childhood  nor  manhood  can  hear  them  with 
indifference,  and  they  appeal  to  our  sense  of 
beauty  by  then*  attractive  appearance.  Jer- 
dan,  in  his  remarks  in  the  *  Literary  Ga- 
zette,' on  the  translation  of  Cuvier  by 
Griffith,  says:  4The  main  province,  the 
very  paradise  of  nature  is  the  birds.  The 
gracefulness  of  their  form,  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  their  covering,  the  inimitable 
brilliancy  of  their  colors,  the  light  and  life- 
giving  transparency  of  the  element  in  which 
they  live,  the  singular  variety  of  their  habits, 
the  delightful  melody  of  their  songs — these 
qualities  make  the  study  of  birds  the  favor- 
ite study  of  every  elegant  mind.'  " 

If  the  reader  justifies  us  in  ascribing  fancy 
and  a  sense  of  fitness  and  beauty  to  some 
of  the  superior  animals,  he  will  not  refuse 
them  the  power  which  embraces  both  of 
these,  namely,  Imagination  proper,  rest- 
ing alternately  upon  fancy  and  the  faculty 
of  propriety  and  order,  and  producing, 
jointly  or  severally  with  these,  all  the 
various  expressions  so  frequent  in  the  su- 
perior animals  of  wonder,  amazement, 
mirth,  frolic  and  mimicry.  Nor  are  they 
deficient  in  that  activity  of  understanding 
and  imagination  which  we  call  in  general 
expression  or  language. 

44  Many  of  the  ape  species  when  beaten 
will  sigh,  groan,  and  weep  like  children. 
The  four-fingered  monkey,  when  touched, 
utters  a  plaintive  kind  of  cry,  but  has 
another  sound,  which  it  emits  as  a  testifica- 
tion of  delight  at  receiving  any  kind  of 
food" : — a  kind  of  expression  which  implies 
both  sympathy  and  imagination  in  the  ani- 
mal. 
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In  fine,  animals  have — 


Imagination. 


rl.  Fancy. 

2.  Faculty  of  the  fit,  orderly,  and 
graceful 
I  3.  Imagination  proper,  in  wonder, 
[        mirth,  mimicry,  Ac. 

After  granting  so  much  to  animals,  we 
cannot  refuse  them  also  the  faculty  of 
Prudence,  or  selfish  foresight,  by  which 
they  are  able  to  combine  the  powers  of  in- 
stinct in  acts  serviceable  to  their  own  lives. 
The  prudence  of  an  animal,  like  its  passions, 
is  demoniacal,  under  no  control  of  reason, 
and  consequently  not  a  subject  of  moral 
sentiment 

The  faculty  of  Prudence  appears  first  in 
the  function  of  ingenuity,  or  Invention; 
readily  distinguished  from  the  "  instinct  of 
construction,"  as  we  behold  it  in  the  spider 
and  the  bee.  This,  again,  is  the  "  mind's 
eye"  of  Prudence,  as  fancy  and  memory  are 
respectively  the  seeing  faculties  of  imagina- 
tion and  understanding.  Instinct  is  not 
versatile.  Invention,  on  the  contrary,  has 
versatility,  adaptation,  address.  The  cell  of 
the  bee  is  of  one  invariable  size,  shape, 
and  substance.  The  habitations  of  the  su- 
perior animals,  on  the  contrary,  are  varied 
with  circumstances,  and  domestics con- 
venience. In  the  insect,  instinct  alone  rules ; 
in  the  dog,  beaver,  <fec,  both  instinct  and 
intelligent  choice. 

Animals  display  ingenuity  in  procuring 
food,  and  escaping  dirt  and  annoyance. 

(1.)  The  simplest  function  of  this  faculty 
is  to  protect  the  animal ;  putting  its  intel- 
ligence in  relation  with  things  and  changes 
external  to  itself,  while  it  moves  about, 
walking,  running,  swimming,  or  flying. 

(2.)  By  the  second  it  notices  and  ap- 
preciates what  is  novel ;  and,  lastly, 

(3.)  It  combines  the  novel  with  the 
known,  the  usual  with  the  unusual ;  adapt- 
ing itself  to  new  circumstances  and  localities. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  that  function  of 
prudence  in  animals  which  regulates  the 
health  and  preserves  the  body.  A  variety 
of  powerful  internal  sensations,  both  pains 
and  pleasures,  stimulate  the  instincts  which 
are  governed  by  this  function.  It  is  a 
species  of  judgment  exercised  solely  for  the 
health  and  preservation  of  the  body. 

(1.)  By  this  intelligence  the  animal  ac- 
quires general  notions  of  what  is  proer  to 


its  own  internal  comfort,  as  regards  food, 
temperature,  exercise,  <kc. 

(2.)  Of  painful  and  agreeable  effects  from 
causes  perceived  externally,  making  it  jeal- 
ous of  inconvenience  and  discomfort. 

(3.)  The  two  act  together  in  the  power- 
ful function  of  selfish  repulsion  and  appro- 
priation, as  in  the  bog,  in  whom  this 
quality  is  eminent. 

The  crowning  faculty  of  Prudence  is 
Caution,  which,  when  exaggerated  to  t 
passionate  degree,  we  call  fear,  apprehen- 
sion, or  terror.  In  this  intelligence  we  find 
the  individuality  of  the  animal  concentrated, 
and  surpassing  all  else  in  its  activity.  There 
is  no  motive  of  the  animal  nature  that  does 
not  give  way  to  intense  and  long-continued 
fear,  nor  is  there  any  considerable  series  of 
actions  over  which  Caution  does  not  exert 
a  powerful  control. 

44  Ferocious  animals  are,  however,  them- 
selves susceptible  of  fear  under  peculiar,  and 
to  them,  unaccountable  circumstances.  Dr. 
Sparrman  relates  a  story  of  the  spotted 
hyena,  to  this  effect  He  says  :  4  One  night, 
at  a  feast  near  the  Cape,  a  trumpeter,  who 
had  got  himself  well  filled  with  liquor,  w» 
carried  out  of  doors  in  order  to  cool  and 
sober  him.  The  scent  of  him  soon  At- 
tracted a  hyena,  which  threw  him  on  his 
back,  and  carried  him  away,  thinking  him 
a  corpse,  and  consequently  a  fair  prwe, 
towards  Table  Mountain.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  drunken  musician  awaked, 
sufficiently  sensible  to  know  the  danger  of 
his  situation,  and  to  sound  the  alarm  with 
his  trumpet,  which  he  carried  fastened  to 
his  side.  The  beast,  as  may  T>e  imagined, 
was  not  less  frightened  in  his  turn." 

"Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  his  *  Fragments 
of  Voyages  and  Travels,'  gives  the  following 
anecdote  of  a  tiger  kept  at  the  British 
Residency  at  Calcutta :  4  But  what  annoyed 
him  far  more  than  our  poking  him  up  with 
a  stick,  or  tantalizing  him  with  shins  of 
beef  or  legs  of  mutton,  was  introducing  a 
mouse  into  his  cage.  No  fine  lady  ever 
exhibited  more  terror  at  the  sight  of  a 
spider,  than  this  magnificent  royal  tiger  be- 
trayed on  seeing  a  mouse.  Our  mischievous 
plan  was  to  tie  the  little  animal  by  a  string 
to  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and  thrust  it  close 
to  the  tiger's  nose.  The  moment  he  saw 
it,  he  leaped  to  the  opposite  side ;  and  when 
the  mouse  was  made  to  run  near  him,  he 
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jammed  into  a  corner,  and  stood  trembling 
and  roaring  in  such  an  ecstasy  of  fear,  that 
we  were  always  obliged  to  desist  in  pity  to 
the  poor  brute.  Sometimes  we  insisted  on 
his  passing  over  the  spot  where  the  uncon- 
scious little  mouse  ran  backwards  and  for- 
wards. For  a  long  time,  however,  we 
could  not  get  him  to  move;  till  at  length, 
I  believe,  by  the  help  of  a  squib,  wo  obliged 
him  to  start ;  but  instead  of  pacing  leisurely 
across  his  den,  or  of  making  a  detour  to 
avoid  the  object  of  his  alarm,  he  generally 
took  a  kind  of  flying  leap,  so  high  as  nearly 
to  bring  his  back  in  contact  with  the  roof 
of  his  .cage.' 

"  The  lobster  is  remarkably  affected  with 
fear,  its  claws  dropping  off*  at  the  sound  of 
thunder  or  the  discharge  of  a  cannon.  In- 
numerable instances  may  be  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  the  paralyzing  influence  of  this  feel- 
ing, the  violence  of  which  can  be  measured 
by  no  rule,  since  we  know  that  in  the  human 
race  it  is  sufficient  to  turn  one  man's  hair 
white,  and  to  reduce  another  to  a  state  of 
idiotcy." 

"A  black-bird  had  been 'surprised  in  its 
cage  by  a  cat.  When  it  was  relieved,  it 
was  found  lying  on  its  back,  and  quite  wet 
with  sweat.  The  feathers  fell  off,  and  were 
renewed,  but  the  new  ones  were  perfectly 
white.  A  gray  linnet  happened  to  raise  its 
feathers  at  a  man  who  was  drunk.  He 
instantly  tore  the  creature  from  its  cage,  and 
plucked  off  all  its  feathers.  The  poor  ani- 
mal survived  the  outrage,  and  had  its  fea- 
thers replaced,  but  they  were  also  white." 

Fear  may  be  called  the  guardian  gen ; us 
of  the  baser  nature.  Acting  in  connection 
with  tho  faculty  of  Invention,  it  constructs 
all  the  external  defenses,  and  guides  and 
sways  the  motions  of  the  creature.  Rest- 
ing, again,  upon  -the  appropriate  and 
sanitary  Intelligence,  it  compels  the  animal 
to  fly  from,  and  anxiously  avoid,  whatever 
is  poisonous,  harmful,  or  in  any  way  in- 
jurious. It  makes  the  animal  provident, 
and  teaches  it  to  bear  away  its  food  from 
the  place  where  it  was  taken. 

"Naumann  says  that  bustards,  which  are 
numerous  in  Hungary,  are  little  disturbed 
by  persons  who  pay  no  attention  to  them, 
m  peasants  attending  to  their  cattle,  and 
that  to  get  within  shot  of  them  it  is  necessary 
to  dress  as  a  peasaut,  or  to  lie  concealed  in 
an  ordinary  peasants  cart." 
"A  monkey,  which  had  once  cut  itself 
yol.  xvt. — no.  in. 


with  a  knife,  could  on  no  account  be  induced 
to  touch  another;  and  the  same  animal 
having  been  stung  by  a  wasp,  which  was 
given  to  him  wrapped  up  in  a  paper,  instead 
of  a  bonbon,  never  repeived  a  bit  of  paper 
afterwards  without  carrying  it  to  his  ear, 
and  shaking  it  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any 
motion  inside,  before  he  would  open  it." 

"  In  the  year  1783,  two  cats  belonging  to 
a  merchant  at  Messina  announced  to  him 
the  approach  of  an  earthquake.  Before  the 
first  shock  was  felt,  these  two  animals 
seemed  anxious  to  work  their  way  through 
the  door  of  a  room  in  which  they  were. 
Their  master,  observing  their  fruitless  efforts, 
opened  the  door  for  them.  At  a  second 
and  third  door,  which  they  likewise  found 
shut,  they  repeated  their  efforts,  and  on« 
being  set  at  liberty,  they  ran  straight 
through  the  streets,  and  out  of  the  gate  of 
the  town.  The  merchant,  whose  curiosity 
was  excited  by  this  strange  conduct  of  the 
cats,  followed  them  into  the  fields,  where 
he  saw  them  scratching  and  trying  to  con- 
ceal themselves  in  the  earth.  Soon  after, 
there  was  a  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
and  many  of  the  houses  in  the  city  fell 
down,  among  which  was  that  of  the  mer- 
chant, who  was  thus  indebted  for  his  life  to 
the  singular  foresight  of  his  cats." 

.A  description  of  the  more  remarkable 
devices  of  the  superior  animals,  to  obtain 
food,  and  escape  their  enemies,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  most  powerful  of  all  the  in- 
telligences, would  fill  many  volumes.  Every 
person  will,  however,  be  able  to  illustrate 
the  ingenuity  and  keen  intelligence  of  fear 
from  his  private  experience,  as  well  as  from 
that  of  his  cat  and  dog. 

"  Many  animals  are  trained  to  perform 
certain  actions  under  the  influence  of  fear. 
At  one  period,  in  Belgium,  dogs  were  taught 
to  carry  smuggled  goods  across  the  frontier 
into  France.  After  having  been  frequently 
beaten  by  a  person  dressed  up  in  the  uniform 
of  a  custom-house  officer,  they  acquired  such 
a  dread  of  any  one  in  that  dress,  that  they 
were  always  on  their  guard  and  could  not 
be  caught  by  the  real  officials." 

The  passions  of  animals,  and  their  affec- 
tions, place  them  in  certain  relations  of  hos- 
tility and  affinity  to  each  other,  as  living 
beings. 

Two  necessities  are  imposed  upon  the 
animal  by  the  relation  of  hostility,  rivalry, 
and  opposition,  in  which  it  stands  to  other 
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animals,  namely,  tho  necessities  of  decep- 
tion and  concealment,  and  those  of  attack 
and  destruction. 

By  a  peculiar  instinct  of  isolation,  or 
separation,  the  animal  represses  its  own 
motions,  and  so  quiets,  controls,  or  hides 
itself,  as  not  to  bo  perceived  as  a  living  ob- 
ject by  its  enemy  or  by  its  prey. 

Employing  this  instinct  of  isolation,  to- 
gether with  the  other  instinctive  powers, 
the  hostile  Intelligence  of  Cunning  is  exer- 
cised  against  enemies,  and  against  living 
prey. 

(1.)  This  faculty  bears  so  strong  an 
analogy  to  those  of  Ingenuity  and  Fancy,  it 
is  often  confounded  with  them,  (as  in 
"  roguishness,"  or  sportive  cunning.)  Its 
first  function  is  Suspicion,  the  anticipating 
of  certain  actions ;  as  the  cat  suspects  the 
coming  of  the  mouse.  The  actions  proper 
to  suspicion  need  not  be  described. 

(2.)  The  second  function  of  Cunning 
places  the  animal  in  a  relation  of  conceal- 
ment or  secresy,  as  in  hiding  and  lying  in 
wait. 

"  In  a  cage  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
Regent's  Park,  two  ravens  were  confined. 
Two  pieces  of  bread  were  thrown  to  them, 
when  one  of  them  jumped  immediately  from 
his  perch,  and  before  his  comrade  could 
reach  either  of  them,  he  had  them  both 
secure  in  his  beak,  and  regained  his  former 
position  on  the  perch,  holding  them  until 
he  saw  his  comrade  at  the  further  end  of 
the  cage.  He  then  flew  down,  buried  one 
of  the  pieces,  and  covered  it  with  gravel, 
and  jumping  up  to  his  perch  with  the  other 
piece,  devoured  it.  He  then  jumped  down 
for  the  second  morsel,  and  regaining  his 
perch  a  second  time,  consumed  that,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  his  companion." 

"Intelligence  can  probably  attain  no 
higher  grade  than  when  one  animal  circum- 
vents the  cunning  of  another  by  an  artifice 
of  its  own,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dog,  which, 
having  several  times  chased  a  rabbit  and 
lost  it  by  its  seeking  shelter  in  its  burrow, 
at  last  on  a  future  occasion  suddenly  gave 
up  the  pursuit,  and  ran  straight  to  the  bur- 
row to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  rabbit, 
which  he  caught  as  it  entered." 

(3.)  The  highest  act  of  Cunning  is  counter- 
feiting, in  which  the  watchful  self-suppressive 
readiness  of  suspicion  is  combined  with  the 
quickness  and  skill  of  hiding,  or  conceal- 
ment; as  when  an  animal,  in  sight  of  its 


enemy,  or  its  prey,  counterfeits  repose,  sleep* 
or  death,  or  assumes  the  appearance  and 
actions  of  some  other  animal. 

"  A  sportsman  had  a  corncrake  brought 
to  him  by  his  dog,  to  all  appearance  dead. 
As  it  lay  on  the  ground,  he  turned  it  o?er 
with  his  foot,  convinced  that  it  was  dead. 
Standing  by,  however,  some  time  in  silence, 
he  suddenly  saw  it  open  an  eye.  He  then 
took  it  up ;  its  head  fell,  its  legs  hung  loose, 
it  appeared  again  totally  dead.  He  then 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  before  very  long  he 
felt  it  all  alive,  and  struggling  to  escape.  He 
then  laid  it  on  the  ground  and  retired  to 
some  distance ;  in  about  five  minutes  it 
warily  raised  its  head,  looked  round,  and 
decamped  at  full  speed." 

Merely  to  suspect  and  watch  is  a  low  and 
common  exercise  of  this  intelligence.  To 
conceal  and  suppress  is  more ;  but  in  simu- 
lation we  see  the  highest  cunning.  It  is 
evident  that  all  the  actions  of  Cunning  are 
to  place  the  animal  in  relation  with  living 
creatures  alone ;  while  the  intelligences  of 
Prudence  are  exercised  both  in  regard  to 
things  and  to  oiher  animals. 

As  Cunning  would  be  of  little  service  bj 
itself,  as  a  protection  against  enemies,  with- 
out the  power  of  destroying  them,  nature 
has  established  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween that  intelligence  which  destroys  and 
that  which  deceives.  The  word  commonly 
used  to  express  the  disposition  and  talent 
for  destruction  is  Ferocity. 

(I.)  Ferocity  is  a  judgmatical  intelli- 
gence; for  it  first  observes  the  propertiei 
and  condition  of  an  enemy,  or  of  its  prey, 
and  is  excited  only  by  an  intelligent  know- 
ledge of  that  condition. 

"  When  we  consider  the  arrangement  for 
destruction,  and  the  fierce,  murderous  in- 
stincts with  which  animals,  particularly  the 
feline  ones,  are  endowed,  we  may  be  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  what  place  they  hold  in 
the  plans  and  economy  of  natnre ;  but  on 
looking  a  little  further,  we  shall  perceive 
that  the  races  of  herbivorous  animals,  with* 
out  a  natural  check,  would  soon  become  too 
numerous  for  the  substances  which  have 
been  allotted  for  their  nourishment,  and,  by 
creating  famine,  would  be  the  cause  of  their 
own  destruction." 

The  passion  of  ferocity  is  called  into 
activity  by  every  degree  of  annoyance,  and 
even  by  the  simple  presence  of  a  timid,  re- 
treating object.    It  hates  and  repels,  with 
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signs  of  aversion,  every  thing  to  which  in- 
stinct make?  it  averse. 

(2.)  In  the  second  degree,  it  is  excited  by 
the  contrast  of  strength  with  weakness.  The 
•animal  that  flies  is  pursued  even  by  those 
much  weaker  than  itself.  To  retreat  with 
terror,  is  to  be  pursued.  The  mere  sight  of 
terror,  or  flight,  excites  this  second  and  still 
more  intelligent  ferocity. 

''The  motive  which  induces  animals  to 
attack  and  even  destroy  the  wounded  and 
disabled  of  their  own  species,  arises  from  an 
impulse  which  is  not  easily  defined,  but  the 
deed  is  perpetrated  under  feelings  of  the 
most  intense  hatred.  When  a  wolf  or 
hyena  is  wounded,  its  companions  instantly 
tear  it  to  pieces  and  devour  it ;  and  among 
domesti8  dogs,  the  persecuted,  defenseless 
cur,  yelping  in  its  flight  from  the  brutality 
of  the  idle  urchins  in  the  streets,  is  chased 
and  worried  by  every  dog  within  hearing  of 
its  distress." 

(3.)  Lastly,  in  the  greatest  exercise  of 
this  intelligence,  the  two  former  are  united ; 
the  enemy  or  the  prey  is  observed,  pursued, 
and  destroyed,  torn  in  pieces,  with  passion. 

Jhe  following  illustrates  a  low  degree  of 
ferocity  under  the  restraint  of  intelligence  : 

UA  soldier,  who  had  refused  to  make  way 
for,  and  had  intercepted,  an  elephant  in  the 
street,  a  few  days  after,  by  the  banks  of  the 
Tiver,  was  met  by  the  animal,  who  seized  him 
and  plunged  him  forcibly  into  the  water." 

The  quality  of  intelligent  Courage  exer- 
cises canning  and  ferocity  together  in  the 
same  series  of  actions.  Courage  maintains 
the  individual  freedom  of  the  animal,  and 
protects  it  against  aggression  and  encroach- 
ment Resting  upon  cunning,  the  courage 
of  the  animal  circumvents  and  repels  what 
is  dangerous  and  powerful,  and,  operating 
jointly  with  ferocity,  destroys  it.  Courage 
has  a  double  quality  of  isolation  and  of  re- 
pulsion, and  gives  the  animal  freedom  and 
superiority,  or  at  least  equality.  Courage 
alone  enables  that  perfect  union  o(  cunning 
and  ferocity,  which  makes  the  dog  and  the 
falcon  superior  to  all  animals  in  the  chase. 

"Lieut  Shipp,  in  his  Memoirs,  says :  'A 
Cape  baboon  having  taken  off  some  clothes 
from  the  barracks,  I  formed  a  party  to  re- 
•cover  them.  With  twenty  men,  I  made  a 
circuit  to  cut  them  off  from  the  caverns,  to 
which  they  always  fled  for  shelter.  They 
^observed  my  movements,  and  detaching 
about  fifty  to  guard  the  entrance,  the  others 


kept  their  post.  We  could  see  them  col- 
lecting large  stones  and  other  missiles.  One 
old  gray-headed  one,  who  had  often  paid  us 
a  visit  at  our  barracks,  was  seen  distributing 
his  orders  as  if  a  general.  We  rushed  on 
to  the  attack,  when,  on  a  scream  from  him, 
they  rolled  down  enormous  6tones  upon  us, 
so  that  we  were  forced  to  give  up  the  con- 
test" 

As  the  presence  of  a  stranger  irritates  and 
excites  the  passion  of  privacy,  or  isolation, 
and  that  of  an  obnoxious  creature  the  pas- 
sion of  ferocity,  Courage  answers  the  de- 
mands of  both,  and,  as  in  the  dog,  protects 
the  lair  or  home  of  the  animal,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Understanding,  enables  it  to 
dominate  and  control  its  inferiors. 

"A  peccary,  in  the  menagerie  in  Paris,  kept 
the  dogs  with  which  it  lived  in  complete 
subjection,  usurped  the  best  place  in  their 
shed,  and  would  only  permit  one,  to  which 
it  showed  a  preference,  to  come  near,  and 
would  allow  none  of  them  to  feed  till  it  had 
satisGed  its  own  hunger.  Le  Vaillant  relates 
that  his  monkey  used  to  disturb  his  dogs  in 
the  morning,  compelling  them  to  turn  out 
and  go  where  he  directed  them.  An  orang- 
outang kept  a  whole  range  of  other  inonkays 
in  subjection,  threatening  them  with  a  stick, 
and  tyrannizing  over  them,  while  they  grin- 
ned and  chatted  their  submission.  The  trum- 
peter bird,  when  tamed,  attends  its  master 
as  often  as  he  sits  down  to  table,  and  begins 
by  driving  the  dogs  and  cats  out  of  the 
room." 

We  have  now  only  to  describe  and  illustrate 
the  affections  or  Associative  Intelligences, 
and  our  psychology  of  animals  is  complete. 
What  may  be  added  as  superior  in  a  general 
system  of  psychology,  belongs  not  to  animals, 
but  to  the  human  soul. 

(1.)  Cunning  isolates  and  separates  the 
animal,  and  gives  it  privacy  and  freedom 
in  its  actions.  Connubial  affection,  on 
the  other  hand,  subjects  it  to,  and  com- 
bines it  with,  another  animal,  substitut- 
ing attachment  for  aversion,  and  compel- 
ling two  or  more  to  unite  their  lives  and 
be  as  one.  The  first  operation  of  this  func- 
tion of  the  animal  soul  is  to  create  an  intel- 
ligent preference  and  tenderness  between  ani- 
mals whose  natures  are  compatible  and  har- 
monious, and  has  the  effect  to  create  a  sense 
of  kind,  as  opposed  to  isolation  and  aversion, 
between  congenial  natures. 

"A  gentleman  who  resided  in  this  coun- 
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try,  had  for  some  years  kept  two  brown 
cranes ;  one  of  them  at  length  died,  and  the 
survivor  became  disconsolate.  He  was  ap- 
parently following  his  companion,  when  his 
master  introduced  a  large  looking-glass  into 
the  aviary.  The  bird  no  sooner  saw  his  re- 
flected image,  than  he  placed  himself  close 
to  the  mirror,  plumed  his  feathers,  and  show- 
ed every  sign  of  happiness.  The  scheme 
answered  completely ;  the  crane  recovered  his 
health  and  spirits,  passed  almost  all  his  time 
before  the  looking-glass,  and  lived  many 
years  afterwards." 

(2.)  The  second  degree  of  this  affection 
compels  the  animal  to  seek  out,  show  itself 
to,  and  accompany  those  whom  it  prefers. 

"  Birds  are  extremely  social  in  their  char- 
acter,  for  besides  the  assemblages  that  take 
place  at  particular  seasons  in  different  spe- 
cies, as  goldfinches,  the  larks,  the  star- 
lings, &c,  others  continue  their  association 
without  interruption  ;  such  as  the  social 
grosbeak,  whose  nest  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, the  various  species  of  wild  fowl, 
which  can  hardly  be  said  to  separate  for  the 
purpose  of  nidification,  since  they  frequent 
the  same  district  of  marsh  and  swamp  in  the 
northern  regions  for  that  purpose,  in  im- 
mense flocks,  and  again  take  flight  together 
towards  the  south ;  and  the  peewits  and  plo- 
vers, which  always  remain  in  flocks  or  fami- 
lies." 

"Sheep  are  particularly  prompt  in  follow- 
ing the  example  set  by  one  of  their  body ; 
for  if  one  breaks  the  fold,  passes  a  hedge, 
leaps  a  ditch,  or  in  terror  takes  the  water, 
the  others  follow  blindly  and  obstinately. 
As  a  butcher  of  Appleby  was  driving  a  flock 
of  sheep  over  the  bridge,  one  of  them  sud- 
denly leapt  over  the  parapet  into  the  river. 
Another  sheep  followed,  and  than  a  third, 
and  the  whole  flock  would  have  gone  after 
their  companions  if  they  had  not  with  some 
difficulty  been  prevented." 

(3.)  The  full  exercise  of  this  intelligence 
confers  upon  the  animal  the  attributes  of 
friendly  companionship,  mutual  action,  and 
association,  independently  of  the  instinct  of 
sex ;  but,  where  the  associates  are  also  paired 
in  sex,  deriving  great  additional  power  from 
that  instinct. 

We  know  of  only  two  fundamental  Intel- 
ligences in  affection,  namely,  the  Associative, 
just  described,  and  the  Philoprogenitive,  or 
protective. 

(1.)  We  have  seen  that  the  Associative 


Intelligence  is  opposed  to  that  of  cunning, 
secresy,  and  isolation.  In  like  manner,  the 
Philoprogenitive  is  opposed  to  that  of  fero- 
city. 

This  faculty  distinguishes  life,  and  pro- 
tects and  cherishes  it.  Its  lowest  manifes- 
tation is  in  the  "  feeling  of  kindness  or  ten- 
derness." It  knows  the  feeble  by  their 
actions.  Littleness  and  weakness,  even  de- 
formity, appeal  to  it.  It  creates  the  attach- 
ment between  the  animal  and  its  particular 
or  adopted  young. 

(2.)  The  second  function  of  this  faculty  k 
the  discursive,  and  points  ont  every  means 
of  aiding,  comforting,  and  pleasing. 

"  Elephants  are  remarkably  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  seem  to  discern  the  innocence  of 
their  manners.  They  often  allow  themselves 
to  be  led  and  commanded  by  a  child,  and 
sometimes  act  as   a  keeper.    ,Dr.  Darwin 
states  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
keeper  of  an  elephant,  in   his  journey  to 
India,  to  leave  him  fixed  to  the  ground  by 
a  length  of  chain,  when  he  goes  into  the 
woods  to  collect  food  for  him,  with  a  child 
yet  unable  to  walk  under  his  protection; 
and  the  affectionate  animal  not  only  defends 
it,  but  as  the  child  creeps  about,  when  it 
arrives  at  the  extremity  of  the  chain,  be 
wraps  his  trunk  gently  round  its  body,  and 
brings  it  again  into  the  centre  of  his  circle." 

"  The  care  and  tenderness  of  monkeys  to 
their  young,  in  a  completely  wild  state,  is 
very  conspicuous.     They  hold  them  under 
proper  obedience  and  restraint ;  and  D'O** 
bonville  has  seen  them  suckle  and  cleanse 
them,   and  afterwards,  crouching  on  their 
hams,  delight  to  see  them  play  with  each 
other.     They  would  wrestle,  throw,  or  chase 
one   another,   and  if    any   of   them   were 
malicious  in  their  antics,  the  dams  would 
spring  upon  them,  and  seizing  them  with 
one  paw  by  the  tail,  correct  them  severely 
with  the  other.     Some  would  try  to  escape* 
but  when  out  of  danger,  approached  in  * 
wheedling,  caressing  manner,  though  eve* 
liable  to  relapse  into  the  same  faults;  U* 
other  cases,  each  would  come  at  the  firs* 
cry  of  the  dam.    If  they  removed  to  a  Httte 
distance,  the  young  would  follow  gently * 
but  when  there  was  any  necessity  for  goin£' 
fast,  they  always  mounted  on  the  backs  of 
the  females." 

(3.)  The  first  (1)  selects  the  object,  the* 
second  (2)  gives  intelligent  aid  to  any  and 
all  objects  of  kindness ;  the  cry  of  a  young 
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bird  excites  all  birds  in  the  vicinity.  The 
faculty  which  combines  these,  and  directs 
intelligent  kindness  upon  the  selected  or 
preferred  object,  is  the  true  philoprogenitive 
affection,  with  which  the  superior  animals 
are  largely  endowed. 

"This  natural  love  is  not  observed  in 
animals  to  ascend  from  the  young  to  the 
parent,  as  not  being  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species;  nor  indeed  in 
reasonable  creatures  does  it  rise  in  any  pro- 
portion, as  it  spreads  itself  downwards  ;  for 
in  all  family  affection,  we  find  protection 
granted,  and  favors  bestowed,  are  greater 
motives  to  love  and  tenderness  than  safety, 
benefits,  or  life  received." 

All  the  affections  appear  to  be  summed  up 
and  united  in  the  exercise  of  domestic  Love, 
which,  presiding  over  connubial  instinct, 
produces  also  the  harmony  of  the  sexes. 


Divided  from  that  powerful  instinct,  Love 
terminates  in  friendship.  In  the  parental 
relation  it  compels  all  the  passions  and  in- 
telligences into  its  service. 

"Lerent  saw  some  young  bears,  which 
were  almost  equal  to  their  mother  in  power, 
and  yet  submitted  patiently  to  her  correc- 
tions ;  one  of  them,  which  sat  howling  by 
her  and  coveting  a  bone  she  was  gnawing, 
but  without  presuming  to  touch  it,  received 
a  severe  cuff  for  its  impatience,  and  at  once 
quietly  drew  back." 

In  the  first  article  of  this  series,  we  laid 
before  the  reader  a  tabular  view  of  Instinct 
We  now  present  him  with  a  table  of  the 
Intelligences,  in  their  nat  al  groups,  accord- 
ing to  the  Instincts  over  which  they  preside. 
During  a  careful  study  and  criticism  of  this 
table,  the  reader  will  make  a  number  of 
curious  discoveries: 


1. 

(Pure.) 

UNDERSTANDING. 

2. 

(JSSTHJETIC.) 

IMAGINATION. 


3. 

(SELF-DETERMINED.) 

PRUDENCE. 


4. 

{Antagonistic.) 
PASSION. 


5. 

(AB80CUTIVK.) 

AFFECTION. 


Memory. 


INTELLIGENCE  OP  ANIMALS. 

Identity." 

Difference!* 

Resemblance." 


Judgment 


Fancy. 


(  uIde\ 
i  "  Di[ 
(  aRee 


"  Substance  and  accident" 
Cause." 
Concurrence.'* 

(  Image, 
i  Contrast. 
(  Similitude. 


(  Fitness,  wholeness. 
Propriety.     <  Agreeable  order.    (Melody.) 
(  Grace. 

f  Observation  of  forms,  qualities,      } 

ContrivaDcJ     PW*"-    (^-)  I 

*""***  j  Arrangement, connection.  (Order.)  j 

[.  Combination — Construction.  J 


r  •  .  •  .   * 
I    .  .  .  .   J 

I       «    •    •    • 


ANALOGY. 
•  (Conclusive.) 


IMAGINATION. 
(Anticipative.) 


Care. 


Cunning. 


(as  of  food,)  1  J 

y . . . .  •> 


Ferocity. 


Amity. 


f  Value.  Desirableness, 
\      and  reverse, 
j  Appropriation  and  rejection. 
LPosesssion:  "Selfishness." 

(  Suspicion. 

<  Secresy — self  suppression. 

( Simulation.     Disguise. 

{Aver sive  repulsion:  "intelligent  ]  j 

enmity."  j_ .  I 

Faculty  of  chase,  of  pursuit.  \  J 

Active,  intelligent  ferocity.  J 

(  Agrceableness,  confidence. 
1  Faculty  of  pleasing. 
(  Companionship. 


CAUTION. 

(Anxiety,  fore- 
\sight.) 


COURAGE. 

(Intelligent) 


C  '  * ' '  ~\ 


'Tenderness  tmcard  living  objects, 
individual  attachment. 
Kindliness.  -\  Faculty  of  active  kindness  and  at- 
tention. 
Philoprogenitve  intelligence. 


►  ....-' 


LOVE. 
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FEAGMENTS  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  MAGAZINE: 

WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HOW  THEY  CAME  INTO  OUR  POSSESSION 


We  published  in  our  last  number  a  poeti- 
cal fragment  called  "  Madness,"  and  we  stated 
under  the  heading  the  source  from  which  it 
had  been  derived.  It  appears,  however,  that 
our  explanation  was  either  too  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory,  or  that  our  readers  fancied  it 
had  been  adopted  merely  for  the  sake  of 
novelty.  We  have  received  a  number  of  let- 
ters from  various  parts  of  the  country  request- 
ing some  further  enlightenment  upon  the 
matter.  Some  wish  to  know  what  an  unpub- 
lished magazine  is  like ;  others  inquire  whether 
it  is  to  be  had  at  the  bookseller's ;  an  J  not  a 
few  throw  doubts  upon  the  existence  of  the 
affair  altogether.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces it  seems  to  us  to  be  the  better  policy  to 
depart  from  our  original  plan,  (which  was  to 
publish  at  intervals  selections  from  the  mag- 
azine alluded  to,  merely  stating  the  source 
from  which  they  came,)  and  occasionally  to 
throw  these  Unpublished  fragments  into  one 
article,  stringing  them  as  it  were  with  a  run- 
ning thread  of  our  own,  in  which  we  will  give 
such  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  magazine  itself,  of  the  eccentric  proprie- 
tor and  editor,  and  of  the  various  contrib- 
utors, as  the  imperfect  uature  of  the  rec- 
ords with  which  we  are  supplied  will  admit. 
This  course  will  at  once  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  the  public,  and  relieve  us  from  the  impu- 
tation of  having  endeavored  to  perpetrate 
what  would  have  been  at  best  but  a  very 
clumsy  hoax. 

We  shall  have  at  the  outset  to  confess 
that  we  know  but  little  of  the  strange  indi- 
vidual to  whose  eccentric  labors  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  seven  mouldy,  dogs-eared, 
cabalistic-looking  MS.  volumes  that  now 
lie  before  us  on  the  table.  From  certain 
marginal  notes  that  we  found  in  pencil  writ- 
ing on  the  dusty  leaves,  and  a  few  scattered 
letters  stuck  loosely  and  perhaps  accidentally 
between  the  covers,  we  havo  worked  out  a 
sort  of  fragmentary  history,  dim  and  incom- 
plete, but  poetical  in  its  mystery  and  destiny. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  there  resided  some- 


where in  New-England  a  gentleman  named 
Adam  Eagle.  He  led  a  lonely  and  contem- 
plative life,  and  must  have  been  in  tolerably 
easy  circumstances,  from  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing devoted  the  larger  portion  of  his  exist- 
ence to  a  purely  intellectual  and  wholly 
unremunerative  pursuit  We  gather  in  a 
letter  of  a  friend  which  we  found  in  volume 
the  twelfth,  (and  which  by  the  way  was 
scribbled  all  over  with  an  essay  on  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  atmosphere  into  food,) 
that  his  residence  was  eminently  picturesque! 
and  calculated  to  foster  the  dreams  of  imagi- 
nation. He  was  not  married,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  an  old  German  woman  who 
acted  as  his  housekeeper,  lived  altogether 
alone. 

Thus  far  our  faint  records  of  Adam  Eagle's 
actual  life  extend.  But  of  that  ideal  world 
with  which  he  surrounded  himself,  and  those 
dim  shadowy  companions  in  dream-land 
with  whom  he  held  such  frequent  converse, 
the  huge  volumes  now  lying  at  our  elbow 
offer  a  history  that  needs  neither  to  be  con- 
firmed nor  explained.  It  was  a  singular  idea, 
and  one  that  could  only  have  been  generated 
in  the  restless  brain  of  a  solitary,  that  of 
editing,  collecting,  and  linking  together  a 
series  of  original  manuscripts,  contributed 
by  authors  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and 
who  in  return  never  saw  their  own  produc- 
tions again,  and  arranging  this  strange  col- 
lection in  the  form  of  a  Magazine  !  Yes,  a 
real,  veritable  Magazine,  bound  in  calf,  let- 
tered in  gold,  and  numbered  volume  after 
volume,  from  one  to  thirty-two.  Not  with 
any  view  to  profitable  publication  was  this 
scheme  pursued ;  beyond  the  sacred  threshold 
of  the  editor's  sanctum,  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe,  these  secret  volumes  never 
passed,  but  accumulated  tome  upon  tome 
and  number  after  number,  until  the  walls  of 
that  dusty  study  grew  bright  with  gold  and 
calf-skin. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  forth  that 
solitary  editor  calmly  pursuing  his  gentle 
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labors,  fearless  alike  of  the  voice  of  criti- 
cism or  the  costs  of  publication.     He  had 
not  to  twist  and  writhe  serpent-like  before 
the  charm  of  public  opinion,  and  mould  his 
thoughts  into  the  form  most  likely  to  please 
the  universe  of  buyers.  No  party-spirit  domi- 
nated over  his  nature,  causing  him  to  see 
things  through  a  false  medium,  and  to  fill 
his  trumpet  with  lies  while  he  thought  he 
was  playing  the  "  reveille  "  of  Truth.    Not 
having  any  cause  to  espouse  or  vindicate,  save 
that  of  liberty  of  imagination,  ho  had  no 
"  convenient "  opinions   to  dispense.     His 
nature  yet  possessed  its  original  angularities, 
and  was  not  worn  into  that  level  smoothness 
which  enables  men  of  the  world  to  glide 
meanly  and  easily  through  life.     Above  his 
head  there  hung  no  sword  of  Damocles,  no 
ruffian's  cow-hide,  to  stifle  manly  expression 
of  thought.     He  had  no  paper  wars,  no 
political  exposes,  no  publication  trials.  Print- 
ers did  not  dun  him.     His  paper-merchant 
was  the  grocer  in  the  village,  to  whom  he 
paid  ready  money — two  shillings  a  quire. 
His  contributors  were  always  satisfied,  and 
did  not  complain  of  printer's  devils.    He 
had  no  defaulting  subscribers  or  dishonest 
agents.     Punctuality  was  with  him  imma- 
terial, and  he  issued  when  ho  liked.     In 
short,  he  was  an  honest,  dignified,  indepen- 
dent and  impartial  editor  of  An  Unpublished 
Magazine ! 

Periodicals  must  end,  and  editors  must 
die ;  and  so  one  day  in  spring,  when  the 
sun- light  was  trying  hard  to  make  the  young 
budding  oak-leaves  come  out  before  their 
time,  and  the  blanched  and  withered  winter 
grass  was  uncurling  its  torpid  leaves  and 
preparing  to  grow,  Adam  Eagle  died.  Died 
amid  his  books  and  papers — amid  the 
sacred  dust  of  his  thought-sanctuary,  with 
one  hand  resting  on  the  last  completed 
volume  of  hi3  Magazine,  while  with  the 
other  he  opened  that  great  book  of  myste- 
ries whose  binding  is  eternity,  and  whose 
preface  is  the  grave. 

Then  in  that  old  house — the  very  Forta- 
lice  of  Thought — all  things  were  changed. 
Strange  people — perhaps  relatives — came  to 
live  there.  Silence  forsook  the  place,  and 
bustle  resounded  through  the  rooms.  The 
lanctum  was  fresh  painted  and  turned  into  a 
nursery,  and  the  long  labor  of  Adam  Eagle's 
gentle  life,  his  cherished  Magazine,  was  looked 
on  by  the  new-comers  with  careless  eyes, 
and  they  tossed  the  sacred  volumes  about 


in  old  closets,  and  youths  out  gunning 
rammed  down  their  pieces  with  the  precious 
leaves,  until,  after  circulating  through  mouldy 
garret  down  to  greasy  kitchen,  they  were 
lost  or  irreparably  dilapidated — all  save 
seven.  This  moiety  of  the  precious  records 
of  a  strange  life  we  obtained  by  one  of  those 
singular  chances  which  sometimes  make  life 
seem  as  if  it  were  a  fairy  tale.  Some  day 
or  other  perhaps  we  shall  tell  how  we  got 
them ;  but  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
tale  are  of  so  painful  and  repulsive  a  nature 
that  it  will  cost  us  many  an  effort  before  we 
can  trace  the  record.  So  for  the  present 
let  it  pass.  However,  with  our  seven  mouldy, 
damp-stained,  singed,  moth-eaten,  yellow- 
paper  volumes,  we  were  happy,  and  how 
much  the  greater  was  our  delight  when  we 
found  lying  between  the  leaves  certain  ill- 
folded  letters  and  illegible  scrawls  on  separate 
pieces  of  paper,  all  of  which  eventually 
proved  to  be  fragments  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  those  strange  shadowy  contributors 
who  from  distant  quarters  of  the  globe  com- 
muned with  the  solitary  editor  in  his  sanc- 
tuary. 

And  a  strange  set  were  they !  The  tender, 
melancholy,  and  impassioned  poet  Heremon; 
the  quaint,  quizzical  Pro ;  the  wild,  half- 
mad,  extravagant,  imaginative  metaphysi- 
cian Origen  Od  ;  and  though  last,  not  least, 
The  Irishman,  profound,  humorous,  and  pa- 
thetic by  turns,  and  terminating  every  article 
with  an  entreaty  to  advance  him  five  dollars. 
The  habits  of  The  Irishman  must  have 
been  strange.  Much  would  we  have  liked 
to  know  him  and  have  cracked  a  bottle  of 
old  port  with  him,  over  "  the  mahogany " 
which  had  so  often  covered  him  like  a  pall. 
Great  is  our  regret  also  that  we  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  "  Mary  Anne,"  whom  he  so 
frequently  alludes  to  in  his  pecuniary  solici- 
tations. Mary  Anne  we  suppose  to  be  his 
wife,  for  ho  sometimes  hints  despairingly  at  an 
infinity  of  hungry  mouths  that  gathered  every 
day  around  his  scanty  board.  His  feuds  with 
his  neighbors  are  very  amusing.  There  is 
an  unhappy  village  doctor  whose  bills  he 
never  pays,  but  whose  attendance  he  com- 
pels under  penalty  of  being  obliged  to  fight 
him.  Indeed,  our  Irish  friend  appears  to 
think  that  the  offer  of  "  satisfaction  "  ou^ht 
to  liquidate  every  claim. 

Some  of  The  Irishman's  notes  requesting 
pecuniary  assistance  are  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary nature.     In  order  to  spare  his  deli- 
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cacy,  lie  adopts  a  species  of  algebraic  short- 
hand, in  which  he  conveys  his  desires.  The 
following  note,  to  which  we  append  a  trans- 
lation, is  a  specimen : 

«I Tin.     Q.U-f  $5?    Grai  X  Dev.  -:- 

Mary  Anne  I !  1" 

[translation.] 

Dear  Eagle  : — I  am  entirely  minus  tin.  If  you 
are  overflowing  therewith,  pray  lend  me  five  dol- 
lars. You  will  command  my  gratitude  multiplied 
by  my  devotion;  which  feelings  are  shared  by 
Mary  Anne. 

On  another  occasion  we  find  hirn  inclosing 
an  empty  puree  with  the  motto  around  it : 
"  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum." 

But  it  were  almost  time  that  we  gave 
some  extracts  from  our  cherished  volumes. 
Who  shall  we  begin  with  ?  Poet  or  prose 
writer — grave  or  gay?  Chance  shall  dic- 
tate. We  will  thrust  our  paper-cutter  be- 
tween the  leaves,  and  whatever  lies  at  the 
place  divided  will  we  extract.  Now,  Muses, 
guide  our  choice.  So !  What  have  we 
here  ?  A  poem  by  Heremon.  Mashallah  ! 
as  the  men  say  who  write  Oriental  books, 
what  will  be,  will  be.     Bakallum ! 

PALLIDA. 

Come!  pale  one,  let  my  sheltering  arms  enfold  thee, 

Pillow  thy  gentle  head  jipon  my  breast ; 
How  often,  dear  one !  have  I  fondly  told  thee 

That  here  was  rest ! 
How  often,  gazing  through  that  sunny  cloud 

Of  chestnut  hair  that  floats  across  thy  brow, 
Have  I  low  whimpered — dreaming  half  aloud. 
Up  to  this  time  my  life  has  been  a  shroud  ; 
Tis  bursting  now ! 

Pale — paler  than  the  vapors  that  ascend 

In  spirals  round  the  mysteries  of  Night ; 
Pale  as  that  hue  in  which  all  colors  blend 

To  form  the  white  ; 
Pale  as  the  cavern-flowers  that  see  no  light, 
Or  cloistered  nuns  that  ever  earthward  bend — 
Thus  does  thy  beauty  gleam ; 
Thus  dost  thou  ever  seem 
Like  the  sweet  ghost  of  some  voluptuous  dream ! 

"What  shall  I  do  to  make  those  pale  cheeks  glow  ? 
Say,  shall  I  dip  them  in  the  urn  of  dawn, 
Until  that  spectral  pallor  shall  have  gone, 
And  roses  blow  ? 
Shall  it  be  so  ? 
Oh,  no  !     Oh,  no  ! 
Who  cares  to  paint  the  hawthorn's  wreaths  with 
pink? 

Or  what  dull  fool  would  think 
To  sanguinate  the  snow  ? 


They  say  that  thou  art  dying: 
They  are  fools  1 
I  sicken  at  the  scientific  lying, 
The  half-asserting  and  the  half-denying, 

Of  men  that  frequent  schools. 
Love  that  is  life,  to  live  requires  no  roles ; 
Itself  it  teaches  and  is  self-supplying : 

Then  why  discourse  of  dying ! 

My  love  shall  trace  round  thee  a  ring  enchanted, 

A  charmed  hedge, 
By  angel-birds  and  spirit-blossoms  haunted ; 
While,  drinking  his  own  breath. 
The  spectre  Death 
Shall  shiver  baffled  on  the  edge  I 

Then,  pale  one,  let  my  longing  arms  enfold  thee, 

Sink  like  a  falling  blossom  on  my  breast ; ' 
How  often,  dear  one,  have  I  fondly  told  thee 
That  here  is  rest ! 

What  strange  fellows  these  poets  are! 
They  see  every  -thing  through  a  magnifying 
medium,  and  thus  often  arrive  almost  intui- 
tively at  the  principles  and  essences  of 
things;  but  nevertheless,  the  exterior  sub- 
stance still  remains  for  them  in  exaggerated 
proportions.  If  we  could  only  have  seen 
this  Pallida  of  whom  Herenion  appears  so 
enamored,  it  is  not  improbable  that  we 
should  find  her  sallow  instead  of  pale,  and 
that  the  poetical  consumption  so  delicately 
hinted  at  would  turn  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  jaundice.  Poets'  eyes  remind 
us  of  the  greeu  spectacles  which  the  Yankee 
used  to  put  upon  his  horse  in  order  to  de- 
lude the  animal  into  the  belief  that  the  wood 
shavings  which  he  was  eating  were  grass. 

Once  more  let  us  take  up  our  ivory  pa- 
per-cutter and  make  another  impartial  thrust 
into  our  third  volume.  So  !  it  opens,  and  a 
quaint,  queer  manuscript  lies  before  us,  dis- 
colored with  age  and  dust.  The  contribu- 
tor's  name  we  have  no  clue  to ;  he  has 
shrouded  himself  in  anonymosity.  We  give 
the  article,  without  further  comment,  prob- 
ably for  the  reason  that  we  have  none  to 
make. 

A    VOYAGE    IN   MY    BED. 

I  could  not  sleep.  Hour  after  hour  of  intolera- 
ble weariness  wore  away,  and  found  me  still 
watchful  and  restless.  My  hands  grew  hot,  and 
fever  seemed  to  fill  my  veins  as  I  tossed  upon  my 
bed.  The  very  silence  of  the  street  seemed  to  as- 
sume a  certain  vacant  monotony,  and  struck  upon 
my  senses  with  the  apparent  regularity  of  a  tune. 
I  grew  maddened  at  this  void  of  sound,  and  wished 
fervently  for  even  the  slightest  noise  to  break  the 
stillness.  Then  my  brain  began  seeking  for  occu- 
pation. I  endeavored,  with"  an  earnestness  and 
depth  of  thought  worthy  of  a  better  aim,  to  define 
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imid  the  surrounding  darkness  the  limits  of  my 
room,  and  by  that  to  regulate  my  own  position. 
Curiously  enough,  I  had  lost  all  perception,  or  ra- 
ther remembrance  of  the  exact  position  of  my  bed. 
I  could  not  tell  which  was  the  head  or  which  was 
the  foot ;  and  though  I  recollected  distinctly  all  the 
features  of  the  room,  and  knew  in  what  direction 
ihe  bed  usually  lay,  I  felt  now  as  if  I  had  suddenly 
been  thrust  into  the  chamber  amid  utter  darkness, 
without  the  slightest  clue  to  its  shape  or  limits.  If 
£  had  had  no  recollection  of  the  features  of  my  room, 
I  should  not  have  been  so  puzzled.  I  should  simply 
have  considered  myself  as  inhabiting  for  the  moment 
%  dark  space  of  which  I  knew  neither  the  shape  nor 
boundaries.  But  the  perfect  and  distinct  image 
which  was  painted  on  my  brain  of  each  article  of 
furniture  which  the  room  contained,  and  its  precise 
locality  as  regarded  every  other  article  in  that 
room,  thrust  itself  so  pertinaciously  upon  me  that 
I  could  not  avoid  attempting  to  realize  it.  Here, 
thought  I,  is  the  dressing-table,  with  two  scent-bot- 
tles, one  on  either  side — a  silver  shaving  pot  in  the 
centre,  and  the  razors  and  brushes  lying  on  the 
end  next  to  the  window ;  there  is  the  little  book- 
shelf hanging  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  by 

red  cords  against  the But  stay ;  -where  in  the 

wall  ?  How  far  off  is  it  from  me  at  this  moment  ? 
Does  it  lie  at  a  right  or  obtuse  angle  with  my 
x>dy  as  I  am  now  placed  ?  Pshaw !  the  more  I 
ay  to  realize  that  confounded  wall,  the  more  be- 
wildered I  become.  It  seems  to  be  continually 
ihifting  its  position ;  and  when  I  think  I  have  it 
irmly  fixed  in  a  certain  position — lo  I  it  suddenly 
itrikes  me  that  I  am  quite  wrong,  and  that  it  lies 
n  precisely  an  opposite  direction.  Well !  let  that 
mju.  Suppose  we  proceed  with  our  inventory. 
Sow  I  am  quite  positive  as  to  the  exact  spot 
ffhich  is  covered  by  that  small  round  table  with 
ihe  books  on  it.  When  I  arranged  it  this  evening 
before  getting  into  bed,  I  put  it  right  between  my 
>ed  and  the  window,  and  I  recollect  remarking  at 
.he  time  that  it  must  be  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
because  its  claw  covered  precisely  the  red  medal- 
ion  which  forms  the  very  centre  of  my  Turkey 
aurpet.  Let  me  see — the  carpet — carpet — hang 
it  1  where  U  the  carpet  ?  Why,  as  I  live  I  cannot 
bell  for  my  very  life  which  is  the  ceiling  or  which 
is  the  floor ;  whether  the  carpet  is  above  or  below 
me  I  Where  am  1  ?  How  am  I  ?  Have  I  been 
turned  upside  down,  or  has  the  world  been  sud- 
denly reversed  I  Where  is  the  floor  ?  where  the 
walls  I  where  the  window  ?  I  feel  like  Maho- 
met's coffin  suspended  in  mid-air,  and  as  if  I  was 
every  moment  about  to  be  let  go.  How  am  I 
lying  f  If  I  put  my  foot  out  of  bed,  what  side 
will  it  be  on  ?  I  try  by  feeling  the  posts  of  my 
bedstead  to  discover  which  is  the  head,  but  they 
are  all  four  alike,  and  I  can  feel  notliing  but 
smooth  sticks  of  wood.  What  am  I  to  do?  I 
lhall  go  mad — stark  staring  mad — if  I  endeavor 
to  solve  these  mysteries  any  longer.  There  is  but 
one  resource  left,  and  that  is  to  make  a  grand  ef- 
fort, and — get  up.  Ay !  but  how  ?  It  is  easy  to 
ny  get  up,  but  if  one  does  not  know  where  the 

floor  is,  how  is  one Besides,  there  is  such  a 

Weight  on  my  chest  that  drags  me  back  when  1 
attempt  to  rise ;  and  a  most  extraordinary  fear  has 
suddenly  come  over  me,  so  that  I  do  not  think 


worlds  would  tempt  me  to  get  out  of  bed  into  the 
dark,  fathomless  void  which  encompasses  me.  It 
seems  to  me  like  making  up  one's  mind  to  step  off 
the  edge  of  the  world  into  space.  Ugh !  what 
an  effort !  one  leg  out  of  bed  and  dangling  over 
the  dark  void  in  which  my  couch  is  suspended. 
Shall  I  go  on  ?  Shall  I  trust  myself  any  further  1 
Ha !  what's  this  ?  A  carpet — the  floor — wliat  joy  I 
My  brain  is  suddenly  revulsed  with  returning  con- 
sciousness of  locality,  and  I  walk  firmly  across  the 
dark  room,  scramble  hastily  into  my  clothes,  and 
cramming  my  hat  over  my  eyes,  wander  out 
through  the  door  and  down  the  stairs,  with  a  sort 
of  indistinct  idea  pervading  my  mind  that  a  walk 
will  do  me  good. 

Do  you  know  that  I  have  lived  in  this  house  for 
four  years,  and  it  never  before  struck  me  that  the 
balusters  that  line  the  stairs  are  made  of  rope — 
thick,  twisted  cables  ?  but  now  for  the  first  time  I 
am  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  they  quiver  in  my 
grasp  as  I  go  fumbling  down  the  staircase. 

How  very  cold  the  hall-door  feels  as  I  open  it. 
How  smooth  and  polished  too.  Why,  it  is  marble 
— pure,  white  marble  !  I  did  not  know  that  we 
were  so  luxurious.  Pooh  !  nonsense ;  how  stupid 
of  me  1  To  be  sure  it  is  marble — always  was  mar- 
ble. Don't  I  recollect  a  year  ago,  when  the  pet 
monkey  tried  to  scramble  up  the  front,  and  failed 
because  it  was  so  smooth  and  slippery  ? 

At  lost  I  am  in  the  street.  The  cool  fresh  air 
blows  over  my  temples,  and  fills  me  with  a  luxu- 
rious sense  of  languid  pleasure.  It  must  be  near 
morning,  for  the  stars  are  growing  pale,  and  the 
eastern  brim  of  the  sky  seems  covered  with  the 
white  leprosy  of  dawn.  The  city  is  as  yet,  how- 
ever, still  and  silent  as  a  desert,  and  my  footsteps 
sound — no,  by  the  by,  it  has  just  struck  me  that 
they  do  not  sound.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  walking 
upon  some  dull,  elastic  substance,  and  on  looking 
down  I  discover  for  the  first  time  that  the  streets 
are  paved  with  India-rubber.  What  a  great  im- 
provement this  is !  No  more  noise — no  more  rat- 
tling of  carts,  or  trampling  of  horses ;  all  living 
things  will  fleet  by  as  swiftly  and  silently  as  a 
dream. 

Three  o'clock !  tolled  by  the  iron  pulse  of  that 
old  cathedral.  How  picturesque  it  looks  half 
wrapped  in  shadow  and  jutting  put  its  great  stone 
elbows  half-way  across  the  narrow  street.  But 
the  deuce  !  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  don't  recollect 
ever  seeing  tliat  cathedral  before,  though  I  suppose 
I  have  traversed  this  street  five  times  a  dav  for  the 
last  four  years.  How  very  strange  !  There  is 
something  very  peculiar,  too,  about  the  aspect  of 
all  the  other  houses.  I  remember  them  well 
euough,  but  somehow  they  don't  feel  quite  the 
same.  Oh !  I  suppose  it  is  the  twilight  that  de- 
ceives me  ;  I  have  never  been  out  so  early  before, 
and  the  shadows  that  precede  the  dawn  are  mock- 
ing me  with  mysteries.  I  will  defy  them  ;  I  will 
leave  them  soon  behind.  1  vpidly,  rapidly  do  the 
streets  fleet  by  as  I  run  aloug ;  bridges,  churches, 
houses  are  past,  and  the  country  comes  near.  On 
still  I  run  with  unfailing  breath  and  firm  step,  and 
mile-stone  after  mile-stone  passes  me  by,  until  at 
1  ist  I  8 top.  I  am  out  of  breath,  and  this  seems  a 
sweet  place  to  rest  in. 

I  see  a  road.    It  is  cool  and  shady ;  the  autumn 
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tints  are  hovering  half  timidly  upon  the  green 
threshold  of  summer,  and  the  glossy  leaves  of  the 
beech  tree9  that  line  the  path  are  beginning  to 
look  brown  about  the  edges.    There  is  no  dust :  a 
cool  rain  has  fallen  over  night,  and  the  morning 
sun  has  not  yet  had  time  to  swallow  up  the  glit- 
tering drops  that  tremble  on  the  leaves.     The  last 
primroses  of  the  year  blossom  hardily  amid  the 
grassy  banks  that  bound  the  highway,  and  seem 
as  if  they  were  determined  to  see  the  summer  out. 
There  is  a  fresh  and  delicate  fragrance  on  the  air ; 
it  is  like  the  perfumed  breath  of  some  young  vir- 
gin.    The  road  is  still  and  silent ;  not  a  foot-print 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  yielding  soil  which  forms  its 
surface.    No  one  has  passed  this  way  yet;  but 
there  are  indications  that  cannot  bo  mistaken  of 
some   one's  approach.     The  sparrows  suddenly 
whirr  out  of  the  hedge  ju9t  where  the  road  makes 
an  angle ;  that  rabbit,  who  has  been  for  the  last 
half  hour  coolly  devouring  his  breakfast  of  rib- 
leaf  by   the  road-side,  erects   his    long   ears  — 
sits  up  on  his  haunches — listens  attentively  for  a 
second  or  two,  an  1  then  scampers  off  to  his  hole 
as  if  a  weasel  was  at  his  heels.     A  moment  more, 
and  the  dull  echo  of  footsteps  sounds  along  the 
damp  soil ;  tho  next,  two  persons  turn  the  angle 
of  the  road  and  walk  forward  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  trees.    One  is  a  girl,  the  other  a  man.    The 
man,  who  walks  first,  is  a  tall  athletic  fellow,  with 
a  thick  neck  and  a  bad  scowling  countenance.    He 
is  dressed  in  a  loose  fustian  suit,  and  has  a  soiled 
red  silk  handkerchief  knotted  carelessly  around 
his  throat     He  swings  a  short  heavy  stick  in  his 
hand,  and  lounges  on  with  the  heavy  reluctant 
gait  of  tho  confirmed  vagabond.    The  girl  follows 
him,  her  slender,  delicate  form  bending  beneath 
the  weight  of  a  heavy  bag  which  she  carries  on 
her  back.     She  must  be  either  daughter  or  sister 
of  the  big  hulking  fellow  who  walks  before  her, 
for  though  her  face  is  beautiful  and  womanly,  an  J 
it  would  bo  difficult  to  trace  in  those  fair  patient 
features  and  deep-blue    eyes   any  of  the  coarse 
sensuality  which  breathes  in  the  face  of  her  com- 
panion, yet  there  is  an  indescribable  tone  of  resem- 
blance spread  over  her  entire  form — a  likeness  if 
you  will,  but  newly  incarnated,  elevated,  purified. 
Heavens !  how  one's  blood  boils  to  see  that  fair, 
delicate  creature  panting,  struggling,  sinking,  un- 
der that  cruel  burden,  while  her  huge  gladiator  of 
a  father  walks  onward  lazily,  looking  up  at  the 
sun-gleam*  that  struggle  through  the  trees,  whis- 
tling indolently  to  himself  snatches  of  old  tunes, 
knocking  off  the  heads  of  the  road  side  flowers  as 
he  passes  with  his  heavy  stick  !     By  Saint  Denis, 
if  that  silk-worm  playing  amid  the  leaves  had  not 
wound  his  delicate  cords  around  me  and  fettered 
my  limbs,  I  would  seize  the  fellow  by  the  throat, 
and  choke  tho  slucjsrish  life  out  of  him ! 

Poor  girl !  thou  art  faint  indeed.  Thy  supple 
back  is  bent  and  bruised  beneath  thy  cruel  load. 
Thy  knees  tremble,  and  the  round  proportions  of 
thy  face  are  contracted  into  harsh  painful  lines 
with  muscular  exurtion.  She  stops  an  instant  to 
recruit  her  shattered  strength.  She  leans  her 
burden,  still  on  her  shoulders,  against  the  green 
bank  that  hems  in  the  road,  while  her  thin  hand 
wanders  mournfully  amid  the  cool  grass  and  the 
primroses  that  blossom  by  her  side.    The  wretch 


who  accompanies  her  detects  this  movement  by 
the  sudden  cessation  of  her  light  footstep*  on  the 
road.    He  turns  round  with  a  savage  soowL 

44  Curse  you,"  he  says,  **  what  ails  you  taw  \ 
Why  don'tyou  come  on  V* 

I  am  very  faint  and  tired,  father ;  indeed  I 
am.  Let  me  rest  for  a  moment,  and  I  will  be  quite 
ready." 

0  voice  of  womaal  whether  thou  art  ladea 
with  accents  of  anger,  supplication,  or  pity; 
whether  thou  fallest  on  man's  ear  garmented  with 
that  deep  scorn  that  riots  secretly  in  thy  nation, 
and  which  only  one  wrong  can  ever  thoroughly 
arouse;  or  whether  thou  art  robed  in  those W. 
mild  words  of  consolation  that  rob  charity  of  ill 
its  sting,  and  makes  pity  light  to  be  borne;  or 
whether  thou  comest  fire-winged  with  passion,  and 
clad  in  sighs  that  burn,  yet  do  not  kill ;  tboa  art 
the  only  music  in  nature  that  can  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  soul — the  only  harmony  that  can 
move  the  rocks  of  man's  being  and  deify  his 
dreams ! 

As  the  girl  uttered  her  excuse,  she  looked  wiftr 
fully  at  the  man,  and  made  a  motion  of  entreaty 
with  her  hand;  but  ho  was  soulless — a  savage 
that  no  melody  could  charm — and  the  sweet 
plaintive  tones  of  her  voice  fell  unheeded  on  h» 
ear.  He  moved  a  step  or  two  towards  her,  ami 
raised  his  stick  threateningly. 

"  Come,  no  shamming  now,  my  lady ;  Fm  net 
going  to  stand  any  of  your  nonsense ;  you  ought  to 
know  me  well  enough  by  this  time,  I  think.  Get 
up  this  moment  and  come  after  me,  or  by  — — 
III " 

"  What  r 

The  fellow  started.  The  syllable  was  po- 
nounced  in  a  clear  sonorous  voice,  that  rang  like 
the  thrill  of  glass  through  the  pure  air,  and  fori 
moment  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  where  it  carae 
from.  Tho  mystery,  however,  was  solved  the 
next  instant,  by  the  parting  of  the  hedge  that 
topped  the  bank  behind,  ami  the  apparition  of » 
young  man  in  the  gap.  He  was  very  young,  do* 
more  than  nineteen ;  but  there  was  fire  in  his  bio* 
eye,  and  determination  in  his  full  muscular  lip. 

"  What  T 

The  syllable  still  seemed  to  linger  on  the  air, 
and  the  brutal  pedestrian  still  stood  irresolutely  i» 
the  centre  of  the  road,  with  one  foot  advanced 
towards  his  daughter,  the  short  stick  poised  threat* 
eningly  in  his  hand,  and  his  face  turned  with  at 
air  of  vulgar  astonishment  and  stupid  wonder  to 
the  spot  from  which  this  sudden  interruption  had 
proceeded.  And  the  girl  was  a  picture.  Lying 
against  the  dark-green  bank,  her  heavy  load  tot- 
tering and  half-supported  by  her  fragile  ►houlder; 
one  delicate  hand  grasping  a  tuft  of  damp  grasi 
tightly,  while  her  face  was  upturned  to  the  stranger 
with  a  mingled  look  of  wonder,  fear,  and  admira- 
tion. Youth  gazing  upon  youth  1  it  was  a  harmony 
of  life ;  and  there  in  the  pathway,  with  frowning 
brow  and  clenched  hand,  stood  the  Discord  that 
made  it  beautiful ! 

"  What  I  like,"  said  the  man  at  last,  in  a  rough 
brutal  voice,  and  slamming  his  hat  over  bis  eyes 
with  what  was  meant  to  be  an  independent  bang. 
"  She's  my  daughter,  and  I'd  like  to  see  the  man 
that  would  step  between  me  and  her.M 
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With  a  look  of  ineffable  disdain,  the  youth 
turned  to  the  girl,  and  said,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice : , 

"  You  are  very  weary.  Let  me  carry  that  load 
for  you  until  you  are  rested." 

Then  did  the  pair  stare  indeed  at  the  stranger ; 
but  with  what  different  eyes.  To  hear  a  gentle- 
man— for  such  his  dress  and  air  betrayed  him  to 
be — offering  to  carry  a  filthy  sack  for  a  common 
beggar-girl !  Why,  it  was  like  the  Arabian  Nights 
acted  in  broad  daylight,  and  on  a  country  road ! 

The  girl  did  not  reply ;  but  she  looked  at  the 
stranger  with  one  of  those  deep,  wondering,  grate- 
ful looks,  which  men  seldom  see  more  than  once 
in  a  life-time,  and  then  she  turned  to  her  father. 

M  Come !  none  of  this  nonsense ;  the  girl's  able 
to  do  for  herself,  and  if  she  isn't,  it's  time  for  her 
to  learn.  Here,  Nan,  you  slut,  get  up  at  once ; 
I'm  in  a  hurry." 

The  girl  rose  from  the  bank  with  a  deep  sigh 
and  an  air  of  patient  grief,  and  tried  to  walk 
onwards;  but  she  had  not  tottered  three  steps, 
when,  with  a  single  bound,  the  stranger  cleared  the 
hedge,  and  stood  in  the  road  between  father  and 
daughter. 

"The  girl  is  faint  with  fatigue!"  he  cried, 
earnestly.  u  Tou  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  insist 
upon  her  proceeding." 

"Come,  come,  my  chicken,  I  ain't  going  to 
stand  any  of  your  nonsense.  You  just  leave  my 
girl  alone,  will  you  ?" 

•'  But  you  will  kill  her !  Have  you  no  pity  for 
your  daughter?  Look !  I  will  send  a  servant  with 
von,  wherever  you  are  going,  if  you  will  only  let 
nim  carry  that  load." 

u  She  shall  carry  it,  by  G — d !"  said  the  man, 
with  a  sudden  outburst  of  fury.  "Out  of  the 
way,  you  whelp  P 

The  young  man  planted  his  feet  firmly  on  the 
ground,  looked  full  in  the  speaker's  face  with  a 
clear  and  unwavering  glance,  and  said  simply : 

"She  shan't." 

Then  did  the  savage  nature  of  the  vagabond 
break  out  in  all  its  power.  The  muscles  of  his 
face  contracted ;  his  throat  swelled,  and  his  veins 
grew  almost  black  with  passion.  He  took  a  step 
forward,  and  said,  in  a  tone  somewhat  between  a 
hiM  and  a  growl : 

•  You'd  better  leave  this  place." 

The  young  man  smiled  slightly,  but  did  not 
more.  Then,  without  another  syllable  being 
littered  by  either,  the  struggle  commenced.  The 
girl  laid  down  her  load  by  the  road  side,  and  knelt 
m  the  long  grass  to  watch.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken;  all  was  so  silent  that  the  birds  in  the 
boughs  above  scarce  turned  their  heads  to  look 
at  the  deadly  combat  taking  place  beneath.  It 
was  a  strange  scene.  So  early  in  the  morning,  in 
that  quiet  country  road,  where  one  would  expect 
to  meet  nothing  but  mild  shepherdesses  and  their 
•wains,  to  see  two  men  battling  silently  for  life ; 
and  in  the  long  grass  that  lined  the  road-side,  a 
fur  girl  kneeling,  watching,  fainting,  praying,  as 
the  fight  went  on ! 

The  youth  was  slender  and  lightly  formed ;  but 
there  was  plenty  of  muscle  in  his  round  limbs, 
ad  bis  movements  were  as  elastic  and  wary  as 
those  of  a  young  panther.  His  antagonist  was 
powerful,  but  heavy ;  and  with  greater  strength, 


possessed  less  agility.  The  pair  were  well  matched ; 
and  the  struggle  was  intensely  interesting,  because 
it  was  equal. 

With  arms  locked,  and  set  teeth,  through  which 
the  short  gasping  breath  hissed  as  it  went  and 
came,  the  combatants  struggled  silently.  Nothing 
was  heard  but  the  cranching  of  the  gravelly  soil 
as  their  feet  dug  into  it  in  the  effort,  as  it  were,  to 
grasp  the  earth.  Several  times  the  large  man 
lifted  the  youth  from  off  his  feet,  and  swung  him 
round  with  immense  strength ;  but  each  time  he 
preserved  his  balance  with  wonderful  skill,  and 
landed  again  on  his  legs,  light  and  unshaken  by 
the  shock.  He  did  not  attempt  for  an  instant  to 
throw  his  antagonist,  but  evidently  acted  on  the 
defensive,  trusting  to  his  own  power  of  endurance 
to  weary  the  other  out  And  the  large  man  did  soon 
begin  to  show  symptoms  of  fatigue.  His  efforts  be- 
came each  moment  more  rapid  and  convulsive,  and 
his  throat  seemed  to  swell  and  his  mouth  to  open 
with  incipient  exhaustion.  His  large  hands  ap- 
peared to  be  slipping  now  and  then  from  their  hold, 
though  the  next  instant  they  tightened  with  fresh 
energy.  But  he  cannot  last.  His  breathing  is  thick, 
and  his  limbs  are  failing  him.  Now,  youth,  that 
champion  est  the  young!  athlete  in  the  arena  of 
mercy  1  now,  put  forth  all  the  strength  that 
nature  and  thy  cause  can  lend  thee,  and  hurl  the 
scoundrel  to  the  earth !  A  grinding  of  fret  into 
the  loose  gravel,  a  moment  of  terrible,  infernal 
contest,  ana — Bravo !  well  done,  young  hero ;  thy 
opponent  lies  stunned,  motionless,  and  bleeding  on 
the  path ;  and  thou,  fresh  from  victory,  art  bending 
over  the  fainting  girl,  and  whispering  tenderly  1 

A  few  momenta'  interval,  and  the  conquered  man 
recovers  his  senses.  He  lifts  his  head  slowly  from 
the  ground  and  looks  ronnd  with  an  air  of  stupid 
bewilderment;  he  scarce  knows  where  he  is. 
Suddenly  his  eye  lights  upon  the  pair  talking  by  the 
road  side — the  youth  and  maiden.  A  scowl  of  in- 
tense hatred  flits  over  his  face,  but  it  is  mingled 
with  fear.  His  coward  nature,  once  subdued,  dure 
not  rise  again  against  the  victor.  He  strives  to 
get  up.  Oh  I  if  this  cursed  silk-worm  had  not 
wouna  his  impalpable  fetters  so  inextricably 
around  me,  I  would  rush  upon  him  and  complete 
what  the  youth  has  only  begun ;  but  I  am  power- 
less as  a  slave. 

The  man  arose  and  stood  erect,  with  a  scowl 
upon  his  face.  The  blood  streamed  ccros)  his 
cheek  from  a  broad  jagged  cut  in  his  temple,  and 
he  had  the  look  of  a  demon  who  had  been  wounded 
by  a  god.  He  made  a  sign  to  the  girl,  savage  and 
imperative,  to  follow  him.  She  turned  pale,  and 
looked  up  into  her  protector's  face.  He  told  her 
to  stay  where  she  was,  and  not  obey  her  father. 
But  it  seemed  as  if  the  latter  held  some  invisible 
chain  by  which  he  dragged  her  to  his  side ;  for  as 
he  signed  to  her,  she  lifted  up  the  heavy  sack  and 
commenced  tottering  towards  him,  despite  the 
entreaties  of  the  youth.  She  evidently  walked 
against  her  will,  for  her  eyes  continually  turned 
towards  her  champion  with  a  ead,  regretful  glance. 
Then,  as  the  young  man  saw  her  gradually,  and 
step  by  step,  drawn  away  from  him,  a  change 
came  over  his  whole  bearing.  His  eye  became 
preternatural ly  piercing,  and  his  form  grew  straight- 
er,  and  seemed  to  expand.    He  held  out  his  arm. 
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and  pointed  with  bis  gathered  fingers  straight  at 
the  man's  eyes.  Then,  as  if  by  magic,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  girl  suddenly  ceased.  At  the  same 
instant  her  father's  form  became  rigid  and  motion- 
less as  a  statue,  while  his  eyes  were  gradually 
glazed  over  with  a  sort  of  lifeless  film.  After 
pausing  for  an  instant  to  observe  the  effect  of  his 
spell,  the  youth  seized  the  trembling  girl  in  his 
arms,  and  parting  the  green  screen  of  the  hedge 
with  one  hand,  bounded  through  the  gap.  The 
elastic  branches,  rustling,  closed  again ;  but  between 
the  fading  blossoms  of  the  laurels  I  could  see  two 
forms,  with  clasping  arms,  tread  the  green  distance 
of  a  summer  glade.  The  sunlight  fell  upon  their 
hair,  and  trembled  round  them  like  a  net  of  gold. 
Their  eyes  were  turned  on  each  other ;  theif  lips 
met  Oh !  what  would  I  not  give  to  follow  them 
beyond  those  dark  shadows ;  but  this  silk- worm  I 

The  man  stood  straight  before  me  in  the  road — 
a  horrible  effigy.  He  was  frozen  into  stone,  and 
every  line  of  his  garments  seemed  as  hard  and 
sharp  as  if  it  had  been  but  freshly  chiselled  from 
the  block.  He  looked  as  solid  as  the  great 
Pyramid ;  staring,  staring  right  into  my  heart  with 
his  cold  lifeless  eyes.  Oh,  it  was  horrible  to  be 
obliged  to  bear  it  1  If  I  could  only  have  moved. 
If  I  could  only  have  touched  him  with  the  very 
tip  of  my  little  finger.  But  the  chains  of  the  silk- 
worm were  woven  above,  around,  beneath  me,  and 
had  twisted  themselves  into  an  iron  lattice-work 
about  my  tongue.  I  could  not  endure  it  any  longer. 
I  strained  every  muscle  of  my  body  to  bursting;  the 
foam  gathered  on  my  lips,  and  my  eyes  stood  out 
in  their  sockets,  burning  and  blood-shot ;  and  yet, 
not  a  motion.  Again,  again  I  tried,  and — yes; 
O  joy  !  I  heard  the  yellow  fetters  crack.  They 
stretched,  they  glistened  in  the  sun.  In  another 
moment  I  should  be  able  to  dash  that  cursed  6tone 
man  to  the  earth.  One  more  effort ;  it  was  done. 
The  wondrous  filaments  flew  asunder  with  a  sound 
like  thunder,  and  I  darted  from  my  silken  prison 
on  the  frozen  effigy.    I  raised  my  hand  to  strike — 

Oh-h-h !  blesa  my  soul !  what's  this  ?  how  I've 
hurt  my  hand !  But  where  am  I  ?  Why,  this  is  my 
bed.  And  the  Stone  Man  ?  There's  the  broad  sun- 
light, too,  gushing  in  at  my  windows.  I  suppose  I 
was  dreaming ;  yes,  I  must  have  dreamed  some- 
thing or  other,  but  I  don't  know  exactly  what. 
But  it's  very  late.  I  must  make  haste,  or  I  shall 
be  late  for  business.    Betty-y-y  I 

Origen  Od — strange,  extravagant  truth- 
seeker  that  thou  art ;  warm  lover  of  a  gor- 
geous dream  ;  climber  amid  hills,  upon 
whose  summits  Impossibility  sits  grandly, 
like  a  statue  of  irresoluble  ice !  The  world 
is  not  thine  enemy,  mad  enthusiast!  but 
thou  art  not  adaptable  to  the  world.  An 
ambitious  bird,  thou  hast  fluttered  into  space, 
and  the  Infinite  has  derided  thy  pinions! 
The  deep  walh  of  a  mad -house  hem  thee 
round,  but  still  dost  thou  plan  spiritual  rev- 
olutions as  if  Eternity  was  thy  play-ground. 
Thy  cell  is  narrow  and  tomb-like,  and  yet 
upon  its  damp  floor  thou  strivest  to  trace 


the  map  of  the  Universe !      Talking 
with  the  stars,  wandering  wildly  thi 
the  facades  of  Heaven,  and  scorning 
souls  that  do  not  seem  born  of  thine 
thus  passes  each  day  of  insanity  with 
Philosopher-Poet.     But    sometimes 
out  thy  solitude  a  song  like  this  will 
and  thrill  our  souls  with  its  indefinite 
deur: 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  IMMORTAL  GOD 

WRITTEN  AT  THEIR  MXPKKSS  PB3IRB. 

Bustle,  struggle,  pant,  and  scuffle, 
Earthlings,  in  your  narrow  dwelling; 

Naught  our  grand  repose  can  ruffle, 
Fate-defying,  cloud-compelling. 

In  Olympus  we  are  seated 

On  our  sapphire  thrones  for  ever, 

Rebel  gods,  who  Jove  defeated, 
Dared  the  veil  of  Isis  sever ! 

"We,  the  Titans,  vainly  shattered 
By  the  tyrant's  potent  thunder, 

Through  all  hell's  abysses  scattered, 
Crushed  the  rock-boned  mountains  raw 

Hunted  o'er  our  mother  planet, 

Like  the  wrecks  which  ocean  tosses, 

Vulture-gnawed  on  storm-blown  granite, 
Crucified  on  felon  crosses ; 

We,  who,  when  new  tempests  rattled, 
Breathed,  unshaken,  fierce  defiance, 

With  each  devil-monarch  battled 
In  our  faith's  supreme  reliance. 

We,  who,  ere  the  dawn  of  story, 

Sought  for  Truth's  profound  est  source 

Mocked  at  lies  moss-grown  and  hoary, 
Teaching,  proving  Nature's  forces ; 

We,  of  life's  eternal  college, 
Doctors,  confident,  yet  humble, 

Climbers  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
Swift  to  rise,  if  apt  to  stumble ; 

We,  of  thought's  immortal  legion, 
Soldiers,  evermore  campaigning, 

Bevelling  in  each  conquered  region, 
Yet  to  check  our  march  disdaining ; 

We,  who  never  had  beginning ; 

We,  who  stripped  from  Death  its  tent 
We,  who  wisdom  learned  by  sinning, 

And  developed  truth  from  error  ; 

We,  who  ever  rest  in  action, 
Poets,  actors,  and  spectators, 

Light,  reflection,  and  refraction, 
Substance,  medium,  creators ; 
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We,  the  atoms,  sole,  primeval, 
Living,  thinking,  moving  centres, 

Spirits,  gods,  with  space  coeval, 
Teachers,  students,  and  inventors ; 

We,  whose  being  and  relations 

Are  the  total  of  existence, 
Whose  unbroken  combinations 

Give  the  universe  consistence  1 

Open  then  the  spirit's  portals, 

Learn,  imagining  is  knowing ; 
Gods  yourselves !  with  us  immortals, 

Quaff  the  nectar  torrent-flowing ! 

living  wine,  distilled  from  beauty, 
On  whose  surface  dreams  are  dancing, 

In  which  pleasure  rhymes  with  duty, 
like  reality  romancing. 

In  the  infinite  expansions 

There  is  space  for  gods  uncounted, 

Empires,  thrones,  Olympian  mansions, 
Steps  for  ever  to  be  mounted. 

Never  yet  hath  Nature  slumbered, 
lingered  thought,  or  rested  motion  ; 

Never  were  the  Argos  numbered 
Cruising  on  the  shoreless  ocean  ! 

Origin  Od. 

(Anno  Miscrarum  suarum  26.) 

The  wild,  unsatisfactory  nature  of  this 
>oem,  with  all  its  beauties,  at  once  illus- 
rates  the  difference  between  a  spiritual  sys- 
em  which  has  for  its  basis  mere  theory, 
ind  one  which  is  supported  by  evident  facts, 
rake,  for  instance,  as  a  good  contrast  to 
his  subtle  absurdity,  the  late  wonderful 
nanifestations  which  are  witnessed  by  thou- 
lands  every  day.  In  the  former,  we  have 
he  wild,  reckless,  and  capricious  assertions 
>f  an  insane  poet ;  in  the  other,  the  calm, 
effective,  undeniable  examples  of  material 
acts.  When  a  table  follows  a  man  about 
i  room  like  a  pet  spaniel,  who  can  doubt 
he  existence  of  a  spiritual  presence  among 
he  company  assembled  ?  When  Franklin 
md  a  host  of  other  deceased  celebrities  con- 
lescend  to  give  their  material  autographs 
or  publication  in  the  S])iritual  Telegraph, 
rho  can  discredit  the  authenticity  of  their 
tatements  ?  Spirits  should  know  something 
bout  the  spiritual  world ;  and  when  they 
*11  us  that  heaven  is  divided  into  avenues, 
nd  that  the  residents  of  the  place  publish 

directory,  and  have  their  names  engraved 
n  door-plates ;  how  much  more  credible 
nd  superior  do  these  arrangements  seem,  to 
be  absurd  system  laid  down  by  Origen  Od, 
here  the  spirits  are  for  ever  mounting  un- 


comfortable spirals,  and  are  never  supposed 
to  rest  for  a  single  instant !  How  much  bet- 
ter would  it  have  been  if  Origen  Od  had 
built  his  heaven  all  on  one  floor,  and  done 
away  with  the  spirals  altogether  ! 

But  let  us  leave  philosophy !  The  Irish- 
man is  waiting  to  speak  for  himself,  and  he 
is,  we  know,  by  nature,  a  very  irascible  per- 
son. He  is  even  now  bent  upon  the  de- 
struction of  the  village  docter,  and  upon  get- 
ting twenty  dollars  from  Adam  Eagle  for 
the  following  story.  He  has  drawn  a  pic- 
ture at  the  top,  of  himself  sitting  at  a  table 
with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some  bread  and 
cheese,  and  underneath  is  written  in  large 
characters :  "  I  am  starving  !"  Whether 
he  means  by  this  allegory  to  imply  that  his 
last  bottle  is  finished,  or  that  he  is  at  last 
reduced  to  dining  on  bread  and  cheese,  we 
cannot  exactly  discern ;  but  we  regret  our 
inability  to  present  our  readers  with  a  copy 
of  this  work  of  art,  which  is  really  as  a 
composition  quite  touching. 
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CARRYING     WEIGHT. 
A  Reminiscence  of  the  Turf. 

BY  THE  IRISHMAN* 

I  come  of  a  racing  family.  We  looked  upon 
the  Curragh*  as  our  estate,  and  a  whip  as  our  scep- 
tre. Every  thing  in  our  house  savored  of  the 
turf.  Cups  innumerable  graced  our  side-board, 
and  there  were  enough  of  foxes'  brushes  banging 
over  the  mantel-pieces  and  decorating  the  hall  to 
have  swept  away  all  the  cobwebs  which  the  nur- 
sery legend  alludes  to  as  being  "  up  in  the  sky.'1 
I  verily  believe  that  we  Blakes  came  into  the 
world  jockeys,  that  we  were  born  light  weights, 
and  had  a  natural  affinity  to  the  saddle.  I  should 
not  have  been  at  all  surprised  if  at  any  time  my 
wife  had  presented  me  with  an  infant  in  top  boots. 
I  should  nave  regarded  it  merely  as  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  theory  laid  down  by  that  inge- 
nious theorist  Lamarck,  that  the  physical  con- 
struction of  animals  develops  itself  to  suit  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  It  was  the  inevitable 
destiny  of  every  Blake  to  ride  races :  why  then 
should  not  nature  bring  them  into  the  world  ready 
for  their  occupation  ? 

There  is  a  story  told  of  one  of  my  ancestors 
which  will  illustrate  the  kind  of  men  we  were.  It 
is  partly  traditional,  but  I  have  too  much  faith  in 
my  race  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  its  authenticity. 
You  may  believe  it  or  not,  as  you  like.  So  as  you 
send  me  the  "  tin  H  by  return  of  post,  all  my  pur- 
poses are  answered.  Mary  Anne  is  very  bad  with 
the  influenza,  and  the  dirty  blackguard  of  an  apoth- 
ecary that  physics  our  village  says  that  he  won't 
prescribe  for  her  unless  the  little  balance  of  his 


*  Curragh— a  celebrated  race-course  in  Ireland.— Ed. 
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account  is  paid.    A  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink  to 
you.  so  no  more  on  tiiat  head. 

My  great-grandfather,  Bob  Blake,  who  went  by 
the  name  of  **  Little  Ginger,"  he  was  so  small  and 
irascible,  like  all  Irish  country  gentlemen  of  the  time, 
lived  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  means.  Even  in 
money  matters  the  family  propensity  developed  it- 
self.for  he  was  at  ways  racing  his  expenditure  against 
his  income,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  former 
invariably  won.  Half  his  time  was  spent  in  the 
saddle,  the  remainder  in  ingeniously  avoiding  too 
close  a  contact  with  certain  emissaries  of  the  law, 
of  whose  persons  he  had  a  goo^d,  wholesome  Irish 
hatred.  But  Achilles  himself  was  vulnerable,  and 
Bob  Blake  could  not  expect  to  escape  always. 
How  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  you 
shall  bear. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  Kilkenny  races,  and  my 
grandfather  had  entered  his  brown  mare,  "Let-me- 
alone-before-the-people,"  for  the  Ormond  cup,  to 
be  ridden  by  her  owner ;  colors  green  and  gold. 
Let-me-alone-before-the-people  was  the  terror  of 
every  racing  man  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to 
Cape  Clear.  She  had  never  lost  a  race  yet,  and 
the  peasantry  around  the  country  whispered  that 
she  was  a  witch ;  and  assuredly  any  one  that  saw 
her  wicked  back-glancing  eyes,  and  small,  rest- 
less ears,  would  have  thought  that  though  she  might 
not  possess  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  witches, 
ehe  certainly  bad  no  small  share  of  their  malice. 
My  grandfather  was  a  light  weight,  that  is,  he 
rode  but  eight  stone  aud  five  pounds  in  his  saddle ; 
and  as  the  mare  was  "  aged "  in  addition  to  her 
terrible  reputation,  he  was  weighted  very  heavily 
by  the  judges  of  the  course,  in  order  to  place  the 
mare  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  rest  of  the 
running  horses.  This,  however,  he  eubmitted  to 
willingly,  as  he  had  little  doubt  but  that  his  own 
superior  skill  as  a  horseman  and  the  mare's  tre- 
mendous power  of  limb  would  bring  him  safely 
through  the  scramble. 

The  day  came — bright  and  beautiful,  such  as 
April  only  can  manufacture.  The  turf  was  moist, 
but  firm  aud  in  splendid  order  for  the  running,  and 
there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  heavens  to  threaten 
the  brilliant  mass  of  bonnets  that  thronged  the 
grand  stand.  Let-me-alone-before-the-people  was 
the  favorite  horse  of  the  day,  and  her  rider  was  the 
most  popular  man  in  all  the  county,  eo  that  every 
body  within  twenty  miles  round,  from  the  peasant 
to  the  peer,  turned  out  to  see  Little  Ginger  and 
his  mare. 

Precisely  at  eleven  o'clock,  my  grandfather 
made  his  appearance  at  the  weighing  stand,  in  his 
well-fitting  tops,  white  leathers,  and  loose  jacket  of 
green  velvet  trimmed  with  gold,  the  perfect  model 
of  a  gentleman-rider.  The  ladies  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  to  him  from  the  grand  stand,  and 
the  crowd  below  pressed  forward  to  see  the  little 
squire  as  he  passed. 

"ArrahP  one  would  say,  "av  he's  little,  he's 

food."  "  Begor,"  another  would  exclaim,  "  'twould 
e  a  hard  case  if  wan  of  the  ould  stock  like  the 
squire  there,  couldn't  bate  sich  a  spalpeen  as  Jack 
Dwyer,  whose  father  stud  behind  a  counther  in 
Main  sthreet"  "  Blessings  on  him  for  a  fine,  like- 
ly ginlleman !"  some  peasant  girl  would  ejaculate ; 
"  that  he  may  niver  see  a  dark  day,  is  my  prayer." 


And  thus,  as  he  went  by,  every  one  had  some 
good  wish  to  give  him,  while  he  had  a  sweet  smile 
and  a  friendly  nod  for  all. 

He  found  a  knot  of  men  on  the  turf  lounging 
about  the  weighing  stand,  with  some  of  his  antag- 
onists of  the  day,  among  others,  Jack  Dwyer,  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  horses  entered  for  the  rice  ■ 
bay  stallion  called  Blueskin. 

"  Well,  Blake,"  said  Dwyer,  who  was  a  Brob- 
dignagian  compared  with  my  small  progenitor,  sod 
addressing  him  as  he  stood  with  his  saddle  on  hu 
arm  and  his  bridle  in  his  hand,  preparatory  to 
stepping  into  the  weighing  machine — "  Well,  Blake, 
have  you  put  plenty  of  lead  in  your  saddle  skirti 
to-day  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  my  grandfather  with  a  smile,  "I 
always  prefer  carrying  weight  in  the  saddle,  to 
carrying  it  in  the  head." 

A  laugh  ran  round  the  circle  at  this  sally,  whidt 
was  a  very  fair  hitatDwyer's  well-known  dulnem 

"Take  care,  Blake,"  retorted  Dwyer,  «*  tint  yoor 
tongue  to-day  does  not  run  faster  than  your  mare." 

"  Let  it,"  rejoined  my  grandfather ;  **  it  does  not 
matter  to  me,  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  beat  you 
with  both." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  and  was  iust  about 
to  seat  himself  in  the  weighing  machine,  a  little 
man  with  a  faded  red  waistcoat  darted  from  the 
crowd,  and  laying  one  hand  on  my  grandfather*! 
shoulder,  pulled  a  crumpled  bit  of  paper  from  his 
pocket  with  the  other,  exclaiming  in  a  triumphant 
tone  of  voice,  "At  the  shute  of  Darcy  an'  Barks, 


sur 


i» 


My  grandfather  flew  into  a  great  passion. 

u  D — n  your  eyes,  you  rascal !  what  do  yol 
mean  ?"  he  said,  jumping  up  like  an  epitome  of  i 
tiger ;  "  take  your  hand  off  of  me  this  instant,  or 
III " 

"  Begor,  squire,"  said  the  little  man,  "  'tis  my- 
self that's  sorry  to  be  obleeged  to  throuble  yon 
But  there's  no  use  resisting.  I  arrest  you  at  the 
shute  of  Darcy  an'  Burke,  for  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  an'  costs." 

It  seemed  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  suddenly  smit- 
ten my  ancestor.     His  features  instantly  contract- 
ed with  a  painful  sorrow,  and  he  staggered  a  little 
back.    It  was  no  wonder  that  he  was  thus  excited, 
for  few  knew  of  how  much  importance  this  not 
was  to  him.    The  arrest,  however,  was  a  fact  not 
to  be  surmounted.    Unless  he  paid  the  money  on 
the  spot,  he  must  be  dragged  to  jail  and  rot  his 
life  away.    The  race  must  also  be  lost,  and  all  he 
had  staked  upon  its  issue ;  as  so  late  a  withdrawal 
was  tantamount  to  forfeiting  every  thing.   He  had 
backed  his  mare  heavily  on  the  event,  and  were  it 
not  for  this  untoward  incident,  had  an  absolute 
certainty  of  winning.    What  was  to  be  done  ?   He 
heard  the  low  titter  that  ran  round  the  betting- 
ring,  among  those  who  had  laid  against  him,  and 
he  saw  the  rival  jockies  smiling  with  ill-concealed 
delight  at  the  opportune  removal  of  so  dreaded  an 
antagonist     He  had,  moreover,  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  Jack  Dwyer,  who  was  distantly  connected 
with  the  people  at  whose  suit  he  had  been  arrested, 
had  some  hand  in  the  affair,  as,  next  to  my  grand- 
father's mare,  his  bay  horse  Blueskin  was  the  fa- 
vorite.   For  a  moment*  my  grandfather  thought 
of  getting  some  one  else  to  ride  his  mare,  but  the 
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idea  was  dismissed  as  soon  as  formed.  Let-me- 
alone-before-the-people  would  no  more  have  allow- 
ed a  stranger  to  croas  her  back  than  she  would 
have  thought  of  permitting  her  feet  to  be  shod 
with  cocoa-nut  shells.  In  an  instant  his  mind  was 
made  up.  He  must  win  that  race  or  be  ruined. 
If  he  won,  lie  would  clear  a  thousand  (founds ;  if 
he  lost,  he  would  in  all  chance  rot  his  life  away  in 
the  county  jail,  and  be  quoted  by  prudent  fathers 
as  an  example  of  the  consequences  of  the  turf.  He 
cast  a  proud  glance  upon  the  mocking  circle  around 
him,  and  stilled  with  a  motion  of  his  baud  the  in- 
cipient movements  towards  an  attempt  at  rescue 
which  the  peasantry  around  the  place  were  begin- 
ning to  exhibit 

M I  am  sorry  for  you,  Blake,  I  am  upon  my  soul," 
said  Jack  Dwyer,  with  a  hypocritical  look  of  con- 
dolence, "  but  you  know  what  can't  be  cured " 

"  May  be  conquered,  Jack  Dwyer,"  replied  my 
grandfather.  Then  turning  to  the  little  bailiff,  who 
had  never  let  him  go  even  for  an  instant,  he  asked 
him  in  a  whisper,  "  Can  you  ride  ?" 

"Can  a  duck  swim  ?"  returned  the  fellow  with  a 
knowing  wink. 

**  Twenty  pounds  if  you  do  as  1  wish,"  said  my 
grandfather,  '<  and  a  broken  head  if  you  don't ; 
take  your  choice." 

u  But  ehure  I'm  responsible  for  yer  honor,"  said 
Bed-waistcoat  in  an  implorative  tone ;  for  he  was 
well  aware  how  slight  was  his  hold  upon  a  man 
whose  lightest  word  would  have  caused  all  the 
peasantry  on  the  course  to  have  rescued  him  in  the 
teeth  of  an  army.  "  I'm  responsible  for  yer  honor, 
an'  if  I  was  by  any  misforthin  to  lose  yer  honor,  I'd 
never  be  able  to  face  my  employers  agin." 

"  Ton  shall  never  take  your  grip  off  of  me,  you 
omadhawn  1" 

"Begor,  thin,"  ejaculated  the  bailiff,  evidently 
much  relieved  by  this  assurance,  "  av  yer  honor 
wants  to  turn  me  inside  out,  do  it  an'  welcome,  so 
as  you  don't  play  me  any  thrick." 

"Never  fear,  said  my  grandfather;  "you  shall 
be  all  right ;  you  have  my  word,  and  that  was  never 
broken.  Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
judges  of  the  course,  "  time's  up ;  are  all  weighed 
and  registered  ? " 

**  Every  rider  except  yourself"  replied  one  of  the 
stewards. 

"  Very  good ;  then  I'm  ready  too." 

"Nonsense,  Blake,"  said  Dwyer,  "  you  know  you 
can't  ride  this  race ;  you'd  better  give  up.  I'll  let 
you  off  half  your  bets." 

"  I'll  double  them  with  you  if  you  like,"  said  my 
grandfather  with  a  mocking  smile.  ''Here,  Bob  I 
bring  up  the  mare." 

In  a  few  moments  the  groom  appeared,  leading 
up  Let-me-alone-before-the-people.  Truly  Bhe  was 
worthy  of  her  fame.  Her  bright  fiery  eye,  her 
glossy  skin,  with  every  vein  painted  as  it  were  in 
dark  Wye  beneath  its  surface ;  her  arched  neck, 
■mall  head,  deep  shoulders,  and  massive  quarters, 
left  no  doubt  as  to  either  her  breeding  or  immense 
strength  and  endurance.  Her  ears  lay  coauettishly 
flattened  upon  her  neck,  and  her  wild,  wicked  eye 
seemed  to  see  as  much  behind  her  as  before. 

"  Saddle  the  beauty,  Bob,"  said  my  grandfather, 
looking  at  her  fondly, "  and  rip  the  lead  out  of  the 


saddle-skirts.  I  shan't  want  any  such  weighting: 
today."  J  *       * 

"  Hallo!  this  wont  do ;  we  can't  have  this;  it's 
unfair,"  shouted  all  those  interested  in  the  race. 
"  Your  mare  is  aged,  Blake,  and  you  must  carry 
the  weight  which  the  committee  have  placed  upon 
you." 

"So  I  shall,  gentlemen,"  said  my  grandfather, 
seizing  the  small  bailiff  as  he  spoke  by  the  waist- 
baud,  and  flinging  him  into  the  saddle,  into  which 
he  immediately  afterwards  sprang  himself.  **  The 
mare  shall  carry  weight,  and  more  weight  than  is 
necessary ;  but  you  must  allow  me  to  choose  my 
own  material.  I  prefer  carrying  a  bailiff  to  lead. 
If  any  gentleman  thinks  that  the  former  commo- 
dity is  the  lightest,  let  him  say  so,  and  I  am  ready 
to  be  weighed." 

Shouts  of  laughter  mingled  with  murmurs  of 
applause  thrilled  from  lip  to  lip,  and  circulated 
rapidly  over  the  course.  In  one  moment  ray  grand- 
father was  the  hero  of  the  day.  Jack  Dwyer's 
countenance  fell  at  this  unexpected  denouement, 
for  he  well  knew  what  the  tremendous  strength  of 
the  mare  could  accomplish,  even  under  so  unusual 
a  weight,  and  my  grandfather's  surpassing  skill  in 
horsemanship  rendered  his  chances  of  success  still 
greater. 

"  You'll  kill  your  mare,  Blake,"  he  said ;  "  she'll 
never  be  able  to  carry  such  a  weight  as  that 
across  the  country." 

"  You  don't  know  what  Let-me-alone-before-the- 
people  can  do,  Jack  Dwyer,  when  the  has  got  the 
bailiff  behind  her.  She  has  got  the  family  aver- 
sion, and  runs  faster  from  one  than  you  think." 

And  indeed  the  mare  did  not  seem  to  over- relish 
the  additional  burden  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  her.  She  reared  and  snorted  furiously,  with 
a  wild  menacing  glance  in  her  eyes ;  but  my  grand- 
father's firm  seat  and  strong  but  delicate  handling, 
aided  by  a  few  gentle  w«>rds,  did  much  towards 
soothing  her  irritated  temper,  while  the  little  bailiff 
sat  quietly  with  one  arm  round  his  prisoner's  waist, 
and  the  other  grasping  firmly  the  pommel  of  the  sad- 
dle, alike  unmindful  of  the  danger  of  his  position, 
hnd  the  jeers  and  witticisms  levelled  at  him  by  the 
crowd.  Red-waistcoat  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
thing  amazingly,  and  smiled  upon  the  jesters  with 
a  full  sense  of  the  humorousness  of  his  aspect 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  however.  Dwyer  and 
a  few  others  remonstrated  with  the  judges  against 
allowing  such  a  deviation  from  establisl  ed  cus- 
toms, but  in  vain.  Little  Ginger  was  a  favorite, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  mare  should  run, 
weighted  as  she  was.  The  rest  of  the  horses  were 
saddled,  and  up  to  the  last  moment,  with  his  habit- 
ual recklessness,  my  grandfather  continued  to 
back  the  mare  for  large  sums.  Then  the  bell  was 
rung,  the  start  was  given,  and  off  they  all  went  in  a 
cloud,  with  the  mare  slightly  in  the  rear,  and  Red- 
waistcoat  sticking  on  for  the  bare  life.  It  was  a 
three-mile  course,  interspersed  with  some  very 
stiff  fences,  the  worst  of  which,  for  some  reap  on  or 
other,  was  the  last,  and  lay  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  winning-po>t  This  was  evidently 
to  be  the  great  point  of  trial.  The  five  horses 
went  along  at  first  at  a  rattling  pace,  and  went 
over  then-  first  leaps  so  compactly  that  you  could 
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have  covered  them  all  with  a  blanket  Then,  as  the 
people  saw  that  the  mare  was  taking  her  jumps 
easily  and  without  any  apparent  strain,  hopes 
began  to  run  high,  and  one  might  hear  such  excla- 
mations as  the  following :  "  Begor,  Little  Ginger 
will  have  the  day !  Sorra  a  bit  that  mane  rascal, 
Jack  Dwyer,  will  see  of  the  cup  this  blessed  morn- 
ing." "  Sarve  him  right,  the  Protestant  spalpeen  1" 
While  the  little  bailiff  waved  his  cap  as  he  flew 
over  the  fences,  and  replied  with  a  wild  shout  of 
triumph.  By  degrees,  however,  all  the  horses 
fell  off  one  by  one,  leaving  the  contest  entirely 
between  Jack  Dwyer's  bay  stallion  and  the  mare ; 
and  as  they  were  seen  coming  up  the  hill  to  the 
last  leap,  one  might  have  heard  a  pin  fall.  It  was 
a  broad  ditch  rilled  with  water,  and  having  a  stiff 
wooden  rail  about  four  feet  high  at  the  near  side. 
On  they  came,  the  mare  a  little  ahead,  and 
Dwyer's  horse  laboring  a  few  yards  behind.  Every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  my  grandfather.  On  he  came, 
the  mare  sweeping  over  the  ground  with  long 
smooth  strides,  and  as  easily  as  if  she  was  only 
being  "  breathed "  by  her  groom.  As  she  came 
close  to  the  jump,  she  elevated  her  ears,  while  her 
eyes  dilated  and  flashed  like  carbuncles.  My 
grandfather  settled  in  his  saddle  and  prepared 
himself  to  lift  her  well  over,  while  the  little  bailiff 
stuck  on  like  a  limpet  to  a  rock.  But  the  splendid 
creature  wanted  no  lifting.  She  swept  along  with 
a  smooth  steady  stride,  and  as  she  came  close  to 
the  leap  she  fell  back  for  an  instant  on  her  haunches 
to  gather  herself  for  the  spring,  then  with  one  tre- 
mendous effort  shot  over.  A  cry  of  admiration  ran 
through  the  crowd.  She  had  cleared  the  off  edge  of 
the  jump  by  seven  clear  feet !  Five  seconds  more, 
and  my  grandfather  had  shot  past  the  winning-post, 
amid  the  cheers  of  five  thousand  people.  He  gained 
the  race,  paid  his  debt  to  Darcy  and  Burke  with 
the  winnings;  and  there  were  no  such  heroes  or 
heroines  that  night  in  the  whole  country  as  Little 
Ginger  and  his  brown  mare  Let-me-alone-before- 
the  people. 

P.S. — I  have  just  come  from  the  doctor's.  I  told 
the  beast  that  it  he  didn't  come  to  see  Mary  Anne 
at  once,  I'd  give  the  practice  to  another  man.  The 
fellow  never  answered  me. 

P.S.S. — Mary  Anne  and  I  have  just  finished  a 
bottle  of  port ;  she  does  not  feel  herself  at  all. 

P.S.S.S. — I  can't  stand  it  any  longer.  Til  have 
that  doctor  out.  It  will  be  the  first  time  that  a 
Blake  ever  disgraced  his  pistols  by  fighting  with 
an  apothecary,  but  I'll  try  and  avoid  this  by  bor- 
rowing a  friend's  shooting  irons. 

P.S.S  S.S.— What  do  you  think  ?  the  blackguard 
scoundrel  threatened  when  I  challenged  him  to 
send  for  the  police.  I  expressed  my  contempt  for 
his  conduct  by  giving  him  a  licking,  and  then  left 
him.  Mary  Anne  still  very  bad.  If  I  don't  drink 
another  bottle  of  port,  I  shall  have  to  fight  with 
mvseif. 

P.S.S.3.S.S  —  Don't  forget  the  Tin  ! ! ! 

Several  other  postscripts  follow,  each  more 
illegible  than  the  other,  from  which  we  are 
inclined  to  infer  that  the  port  wine  did  not 
agree  with  our  volatile  friend.    The  last  P.S. 


looks  as  if  an  intoxicated  spider  dipped  in  ink 
had  been  wandering  over  the  paper. 

■  - 1 

ODDS     AND     ENDS. 

BY   PRO. 

Woven  Reformers, — These  are  the  flying-fish 
of  Philosophy — swimming  well  enough  in  their 
own  element,  but  when  they  attempt  to  soar  above 
it,  their  muscles  faint,  their  wings  become  flaccid, 
and  they  tumble  back  ignominiously  into  the 
sphere  from  which  they  came. 

Epictetus  says  in  his  fragments  that  to  a  longer 
and  worse  life  a  shorter  and  better  one  is  by  aD 
means  to  be  preferred.  We  now  know  the  oripi 
of  the  saying,  "  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one  P 

The  Quezoli,  a  bird  of  Mexico,  builds  its  nut 
with  two  openings,  iri  order  that  it  may  not  iojm 
its  tail  in  turning.  What  a  capital  politician  that 
bird  would  make ! 

A  puerile  argument  applied  to  a  great  ques- 
tion, is  like  a  boy's  jacket  upon  the  brawny  shoal' 
ders  of  a  man.  

It  has  struck  us  suddenly  that  our  extract) 
are  growing  to  an  inordinate  length;  and 
although  we  had  some  interesting  pieces  in 
petto  for  our  readers,  we  fear  we  must  re- 
linquish the  pleasure  of  presenting  then 
until  some  future  day.  And  if  we  haw 
awakened  any  transitory  or  lasting  interest 
in  Adam  Eagle  or  his  Unpublished  Mags' 
zine,  our  labors  will  be  amply  rewardftL 
As  it  is  customary  to  wind  up  public  dinnen 
with  a  song,  we  will  for  once  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  gluttons,  and  terminate  our  article 
with  a  poem.  With  this  we  will  take  ■ 
brief  farewell. 

THE    OLD   KNIGHT'S   WASSAIL. 

Hoi  pour  me  out  some  wine ! 

Cried  the  knight  gray  and  old — 
Pour  me  out  the  yellow  wine, 

As  thou'rt  told ! 
Let  it  foam  within  the  cup 
As  you  fill  it  gaily  up : 
Though  my  eyes  are  growing  dim, 
Still  I  like  to  feel  the  brim 
Overflowing— overflowing ! 
Then  my  heart  seems  younger  growing, 
And  my  pulses  are  all  glowing, 

And  my  spirit  waxes  bold  ! 

Who  poured  me  out  that  wine  ! 

Cried  the  knight  faint  and  old — 
Who  poured  that  yellow  wine, 

Icy  cold  ? 
Oh  1  my  brother,  false  of  faith, 
Thou  hast  filled  my  cup  of  death, 
And  my  heart  seems  all  a -flame, 
While  a  shiver  shakes  my  frame, 
Ever  freezing,  ever  freezing, 
Never  ending,  never  easing : 
Oh  1  thou'st  killed  me  for  the  seizing 

Of  my  titles  and  my  gold  1 

Hereto*. 
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Tiie  relics  of  the  Polk  managers,  rein- 
forced by  the  Virginia  Delegation  and  the 
Northern  coadjutors  of  Cushing,  have  con- 
verted Democratic  Presidential  aspirations 
into  a  most  exquisite  intrigue.  Its  parallel 
is  not  to  be  found  in  politics.  If  we  step 
outside  of  politics,  we  shall  vainly  look  for 
its  equal  in  the  history  of  religion  or  of  law. 
But  from  Dryden  and  from  Wycherly  we 
may  gather  a  hint  of  its  rationale  and  its 
policy.  The  prophetic  soul  of  Le  Sage  fore- 
shadowed it  in  parables,  for  Gil  Bias  himself 
could  not  have  managed  better.  The  po- 
litical Mercuries  have  been  perfect  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  mission.  The  Democratic 
party,  with  scarcely  a  sidelong  glance  at  the 
objects  of  former  affection ;  with  faint,  very 
feint  regrets  at  leaving  all  vestiges  of  virtue 
to  be  for  ever  swamped  by  present  scandal ; 
has  been  yielded  up  in  sweet  submission  to 
a  passionate  but  clandestine  adorer.  Let  but 
the  Mercuries  be  rewarded,  and  who  shall 
deny  the  validity  or  the  purity  of  the  trans- 
action I  Let  but  the  connection  be  ratified, 
and  who  will  hereafter  be  found  so  boldly 
virtuous  as  to  play  the  part  of  the  unpaid 
and  discomfited  Argus ! 

Renegadoes  are  made  by  money  and  by 
fear.  Placemen  are  subverted  by  office  and 
by  jobs.  Women  are  secured  by  rank,  by 
flattery,  and  by  jewelry.  Parties  are  bought 
by  promises,  and  by  great  prizes  bestowed 
here  and  there  upon  prominent  individuals. 
In  intriguing  with  either,  the  highest  success 
is  reached,  when  the  victim  is  satisfactorily  se- 
cured, at  the  minimum  of  expenditure.  The 
nrize  diminishes  as  the  outlay  rises.  To  gain 
by  insinuation  is  better  than  to  succeed  at 
the  expense  of  a  promise.  To  promise  is 
better  than  to  be  obliged  to  perform.  An 
honest  bargain  duly  attested,  is  a  dead  loss 
to  the  intriguer.  Rather  than  endure  this,  it 
were  better  not  to  intrigue  at  all. 

To  those  who  relish  an  occasional  search 
into  the  weaknessess  and  the  wickednesses 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  the- present  Demo- 
cratic managers  afford  a  rare  and  memorable 
study.    In  all  intrigues,  state  or  domestic, 
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the  go-between  is  your  great  rascal.  He 
combines  the  bad  qualities  of  the  individual 
or  individuals  whom  he  intrigues  to  serve, 
and  of  the  individual  or  individuals  whom  he 
intrigues  to  entrap.  He  can  share  neither 
the  outside  purity  of  the  one,  nor  the  inward 
struggles  and  regrets  of  the  other.  His  is 
the  very  depth  of  corruption — redeemed  by 
no  romance,  checkered  by  no  generosity,  cov- 
ered by  no  indifference.  It  is  always  under- 
stood, moreover,  that  he  works  not  without 
reward.  As  a  political  manager  especially, 
his  price  is  always  to  be  seen  upon  his  back. 
In  the  case  of  the  Pierce  managers,  the  sev- 
eral valuations  affixed  are  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire remark..  The  promises  with  which 
these  managers  have  worked,  until  within  a 
very  recent  period,  have  not  been  so  con- 
spicuous. In  fact,  it  was  not  intended  that 
they  should  become  conspicuous  as  promises 
at  all.  They  were  to  be  regarded  only  as 
insinuations  addressed  in  a  careless  manner 
to  the  chance  consideration  of  the  people. 
Those  who  were  in  the  secret  were  to  esti- 
mate them  at  their  value.  By  all  others 
they  were  to  be  misinterpreted.  The  plan 
was  adroit  and  clever.  Its  discovery  may 
not  yet  be  complete.  This  is  a  large  country, 
and  abounds  in  very  contrary  newspapers. 
In  travelling  a  thousand  miles  or  so,  intelli- 
gence very  often  becomes  strangely  twisted. 
From  now  till  the  first  of  November  is  a 
short  time  for  men  who  have  been  butting 
their  heads  at  one  another  in  the  dark,  to 
arrange  their  ideas,  to  constitute  parliament- 
ary regulations  for  the  preservation  of  order, 
and  to  discuss  with  clearness  a  very  imper- 
fectly reported  system  of  political  machina- 
tion. The  good  Democratic  citizens  of  the 
Republic  will  not  have  made  up  their  minds 
what  to  believe  or  what  to  disbelieve  in  the 
matter  of  Democratic  assurances,  by  the  first 
of  November ;  and  their  disinterested  own- 
ers may  therefore  hope  to  manage  them 
up  to  that  time  pretty  much  as  they  please. 
Their  subjectjon  afterwards  will  be  an  under- 
taking of  minor  difficulty. 

We  have  kept  recent  Democratic  history 
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pretty  faithfully  before  our  readers,  and  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  allow  ignorance  of  the 
tactics  or  the  policy  of  the  party,  in  those 
•who  regularly  note  the  pages  of  this  jour- 
nal.   That  party,  as  we  have  seen,  has  again 
come  before  the  people  with  a  candidate  man- 
ufactured for  the  occasion,  and  commended 
to  their  affections  and  to  the  vote  of  the  coun- 
try, by  a  knot  of  ambitious  and  dexterous 
politicians.     The  surprise  manifested  imme- 
diately upon  the  rejection  of  their  best  known 
and  ablest  public  men,  has  at  last  given  place 
to  the  conviction  that  the  substitution  of 
Pierce  was  not  effected  for  nothing.    In  the 
nomination  of  General  Cass  or  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, the  party  would  have  been  commit- 
ted to  the  past  policy  of  the  candidate,  and 
there  is  little  probability  that  either  of  these 
gentlemen  would  have  materially  changed 
his  political  views  in  case  of  an  election  to 
the  Presidential  chair.    Such  a  complexion 
of  matters  would  not  have  suited  the  real 
managers  and  owners  of  the  Democratic  par- 
ty.   The  success  of  their  future  dictatorship 
depended  upon  negation  in  the  past,  and  Mr. 
Pierce  was  selected  as  being  simply  the  most 
available  negative  man  possible  to  be  pro- 
cured. 

In  politics  only  one  grent  scheme  can  be 
carried  on  at  a  time.  Where  two  or  more 
are  attempted,  they  distract  and  weaken  one 
another.  This  truth  gives  us  the  clue  to  the 
Pierce  management.  Had  General  Cass  been 
the  candidate,  the  game  of  the  reckless  "De- 
mocracy" would  have  been  deferred,  and 
perhaps  broken  up.  Democratic  legislation, 
supposing  General  Cass  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful, would  have  been  engrossed  with  the 
Tariff,  Internal  Finance,  and  the  Northern 
Boundary.  It  would  have  been  cautious  and 
ud memorable.  A  future  Hungarian  flurry 
would  not  have  disturbed  it,  nor  would  it 
have  afforded  that  aid  and  sympathy  to 
European  republicanism,  which  the  radical* 
expect  to  offer  on  the  occasion  of  the  next 
continental  outbreak.  Such  an  administra- 
tion would  have  perpetuated  the  old  features 
of  High  Democracy,  as  distinguished  from 
Low  Democracy,  or  the  new  school.  And 
as  the  campaign  is  ostensibly  carried  on 
under  these  features,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
them  in  a  condensed  form;  especially,  as  by 
afterwards  comparing  them  with  the  secret 
policy  which  they  hide,  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
pretty  fair  understanding  of  that  remarkable 
intrigue  by  which  General  Cass  and  his  vet- 


eran brethren  were  first  tickled,  then  scared, 
then  fooled,  and  at  last  very  ignominiously 
disposed  of. 
These  favorite  old  Democratic  projects  are: 

1.  A  reduction  of  the  Tariff  to  that  pre- 
cise minimum  which  shall  not  drive  away 
the  Pennaylvanians  from  the  party,  and  shall 
not  disappoint  the  free-trading  Carolinian 
and  Mississippians.  A  task  of  great  difficulty 
and  nicety,  and  sufficient  of  itself  to  afford 
constant  employment  to  an  ordinary  Demo- 
cratic administration  and  Congress. 

2.  A  perpetually  prospective  legislation, 
with  reference  to  the  line  of  the  Canada 
and  British  America,  as  a  sort  of  safety-valw 
tk>  the  national  desire  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement A  much  easier  task  than  toe  for- 
mer, since  nothing  is  required  to  be  don* 
and  since  there  only  exists  a  necessity  of  talk- 
ing about  action  at  a  future  indefinite  period 
of  time. 

3.  An  equally  vague  and  prospective  in- 
terference with  the  currency  of  the  country, 
designed  to  propitiate  the  votes  of  the  send- 
less  and  blockhead  opponents  of  our  bankisf 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allay  tht 
fears  of  the  directors  of  paper  currency,  by 
an  indefinite  postponement  of  their  rain.  A 
favorite  idea  of  Mr.  Benton's,  and  very  effec- 
tual with  all  who  have  been  nursed  upoa  tki 
humbug  of  a  hard  metal  currency. 

4.  A  dogged  -resistance  to  all  national  la- 
ter nal  Improvements,  a  policy  designed  to 
propitiate  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  sol 
to  act  as  a  set-off  to  a  low  Tariff.  General 
Cass  would  probably  have  somewhat  modi- 
fied this  resistance.  By  so  doing,  however, 
he  would  have  departed  from  the  tenets  of 
old  and  "strict-coustructionist"  Democracy. 

5.  Full  permission  and  encouragement  to 
the  President  to  exercise  the  veto  power. 
This  doctrine  is  also  maintained  by  the  net 
school. 

6.  Opposition  to  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among 
the  several  States,  for  educational  and  other 
purposes.  A  favorite  measure  with  the  fr 
rious  portion  of  the  old  school  Democracy. 
The  later  project  of  assigning  a  share  of  gof- 
er n  men  t  land  to  actual  settlers,  free  of  co*t» 
on  condition  of  the  occupancy  and  cultivation 
of  the  same — generally  known  as  Land  Bfr 
form — is  common  to  many  men  of  both  par 
ties. 

7.  A  general  laxity  of  government,  and 
disinclination  to  employ  national  means  foe 
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uniting  the  various  members  of  the  confed- 
eracy, by  the  relations  of  finance  and  com- 
mercial interchange.  Adherence  to  the  "  least 
government"  theory,  giving  rise  to  notions 
touching  State  secessions,  most  dangerous 
when  employed  by  unprincipled  men. 

The  policy  of  the  old  school  Democracy 
is  thus  seen  to  be  made  up  of  negations,  and 
in  fact  does  not  contain  a  single  distinctively 
positive  principle.  It  dates  from  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  American  System  of  Mr. 
Clay,  and  is  nothing  more  than  an  opposi- 
tion to  that  body  of  measures.  Let  us  con- 
trast these  negations  with  the  measures  of 
the  Whigs. 

1.  Such  a  specific  duty  on  imported  mer- 
chandise, capable  of  being  produced  or 
manufactured  in  this  -country,  as  shall  pro- 
tect the  American  manufacturer  from  a 
competition  based  upon  the  minimum  scale 
of  wapee  in  England  and  Europe.  A  mea- 
sure directly  benefiting  the  laborer  and 
farmer. 

2.  The  adjustment  of  all  territorial  limits 
on  the  plan  of  extension  by  purchase  and 
conciliation.  A  plan  in  violation  of  which 
no  nation  has  ever  prospered. 

3.  Encouragement  of  the  diffusion  of  such 
an  amount  of  paper  currency  as  shall  meet 
the  financial  wants  of  the  nation.  A  wise 
and  patronizing  supervision  of  banks  by  the 
several  States. 

4.  A  general  scheme  of  river  and  harbor 
improvements  at  the  expense  of  the  Central 
Government.  A  measure  clearly  constitu- 
tional, and  calculated  to  produce  benefits 
which  separate  State  action  cannot  accom- 
plish for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  to 
come. 

5.  Limitation  of  the  veto  power. 

0.  The  distribution  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  among  the  several  States,  for 
educational  and  like  purposes. 

7.  Respect  for  an  organized  central  gov- 
ernment, as  a  means  of  securing  national 
progress  and  unanimity. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  policy  of  the  Whig 
party.  We  have  already  stated  the  policy 
of  the  old  school  Democracy  The  Whigs 
have  no  intention  of  deserting  the  measures 
for  which  they  have  all  along  been  contend- 
ing. The  mass  of  the  people  have  as  yet 
no  idea  that  the  managers  of  the  Demo- 
cracy intend  proposing  another  measure 
that  shall  overshadow  the  negations  jnst 
mentioned,  and  in  fact  drive  them  entirely 


out  of  the  public  attention.  The  Presi- 
dential prospects  of  the  campaign  are  au- 
gured, therefore,  from  this  disposition  of 
creed*,  and  so  far  the  game  is  precisely 
such  as  the  Democratic  managers  wish  it 
to  be. 

The  reader  already  knows  what  are  the 
primary  questions  proposed  by  the  Whigs 
in  this  election.  He  also  knows  what  are 
the  negations  propounded  by  the  old  school 
Democracy.  Should  the  Whigs  come  into 
power,  the  present  half-way  and  unsatisfac- 
tory tariff  will  be  very  materially  altered, 
by  an  increase  of  rates,  and  a  change  in  the 
case  of  a  number  of  commodities  from  ad 
valorem  to  specific  duties.  Should  Loco- 
foco  rule  continue,  no  change  whatever  will 
be  made.  If  Southern  Democrats  attempt  it, 
Northern  Democrats  will  resist.  The  cotton 
of  the  Carolinas  will  be  met  by  the  iron  of 
Pennsylvania.  Conflicting  motions  produce 
a  resultant  motion,  sharing  the  direction 
of  both;  and  the  Democratic  free-tradism 
of  the  South  meeting  the  Democratic  pro- 
tectionism of  the  North,  has  created  and 
will  perpetuate  the  present  monstrosity  of  a 
tariff,  cursed  by  both  factions  of  the  Loco- 
foco  party,  and  yet  incapable  of  being  altered 
by  either. 

u  The  national  sanction  and  inviolable 
establishment  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade,"  is  not  the  prime  measure  for  which 
the  Democratic  party  are  to  contend  in  this 
campaign.  Opposition  to  higher  duties 
may  indeed  be  a  collateral  measure,  but  it 
is  simply  a  negation  after  all,  and  is  used 
mainly  as  a  blind.  The  rank  and  file  of 
voters  may  be  amused  by  its  discussion, 
and  it  may  be  useful  in  distracting  their 
attention ;  but  the  owners  of  the  y*rty  are 
busy  with  nobler  game.  A  gra*d  scheme 
is  on  foot.  The  train  is  beiig  laid  for  an 
explosion  that  shall  dazzle  oy  its  brilliancy, 
astonish  by  its  magnitude  an<*  aPPal  by  its 
effects.  But  its  prepa^ion  and  manage- 
ment and  final  dispo^ion  require  care  and 
secresy;  and  whiU  »o  much  depends  on 
the  hidden  natu*  of  the  movement,  the 
more  the  mas'  of  voters  are  misled  by 
negations  a?d  rhodomontade,  the  better. 
Free  trade  *s  a  desideratum  much  more 
with  Errand  than  with  us.  Free  trade 
with  *ne  United  States,  especially  with 
the  southern  members  of  the  confederacy, 
is  the  most  luminous  and  most  enticing 
department  of   her   foreign   system,  and 
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much  will  at  any  time  ba  sacrificsd  to 
bring  it  about.  But  tree  trade  with  the 
South,  and  the  possession  of  Central  Ame- 
rica, with  a  leaning  toward  the  land  of  the 
Montezumas,  cannot  both  enter  into  the  list 
of  English  privileges.  British  ambition  is 
politic  and  calculating,  even  in  its  widest 
and  most  excessive  range.  The  lion  is  an 
animal  of  royal  stomach,  but  he  knows 
when  he  has  enough.  The  British  lion  has 
laid  aside  his  rough  hide,  has  trimmed  his 
cruel  and  ungainly  feelers,  and  has  assumed 
the  dress  of  a  shrewd  and  dexterous  trades- 
man. His  thirst  for  blood  has  resolved 
itself  into  an  appetite  for  colony  and  traffic. 
If  he  cannot  have  both,  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  one.  He  will  accept  free  trade  with- 
out land,  if  he  cannot  do  better.  Free 
trade  with  the  South  is  the  bonus,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  he  will  consent  to  yield 
those  Central  American  territories  which,  if 
he  were  to  be  believed,  he  might  hold  so 
easily,  without  asking  permission  of  any 
one.  But  the  transfer  must  not  be  made 
too  readily.  That  woold  spoil  all.  Such  a 
proceeding  would  deprive  Democratic  blus- 
ter of  its  chiefest  resource.  It  would  take 
away  the  plank  on  which,  various  notabili- 
ties and  obscurities  are  swimming  to  honor, 
name,  fame,  aud  plunder.  No,  to  render 
the  intrigue  successful  and  complete,  these 
claims  on  the  part  of  England  must  be 
yielded  with 

"Sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay." 

A  terrific  hubbub  must  be  kept  up  until 
tha  managers  give  the  cue  for  a  change  of 
the  programme.  Then  a  quiet  will  ensue, 
mysteious  to  all  but  those  who  were  in  the 
secret  tf  its  production,  aud  a  ready  door 
will  be  thivwn  open  for  the  entrance  of  Dem- 
ocratic aggragionisia  into  Mexico  and  the 
lands  southward  in  the  future  battles  on 
Mexican  soil — uc  [ess  certain  than  future  if 
"  Democracy"  shall  »£  the  ascendants — Eng- 
land will  not  waste  he- time  in  asserting  the 
rights  of  that  nation.  2ae  will  have  gener- 
ously and  disinterestedly  aven  up  a|i  rignt 
and  title  to  possessions  so.th  of  49°,  and 
will  l>e  very  busily  engaged  iu  the  reception 
of  cotton,  the  manufacture  of  stiifc  and  raii. 
way  iron  for  the  American  markt*..  and  in 
the  pacification  of  those  charming  W.  trou- 
blesome children,  the  Canadas. 

Such  is  ths  joint  policy — "  Democrat'n" 
and  English — of  which  Cass  is  the  victim 


and  Douglas  the  tool.     The  former  gentle- 
man was  the  pride  of  old  school  Democracy ; 
perhaps  a  trirJe  too  compliant  to  Liberalism 
in  his  views  on  rivers  and  harbors,  but  in 
all  essentials  a  pattern  Democrat,  thai 
none  Letter  could  be  found.   He  wa 
ever,  discovered  by  the  new  and  more  pow- 
erful school  to  be  "  slow,"  not  capable  of 
grasping  the  mighty  scheme   of  "  Demi 
eratic"  aggression,  nor  swift  enough  to  ta' 
the  lead  in  bringing  it  about;  and  there  w 
no  help  for  it  but  to  run  him  oil'  the  counw 
Our  readers  remember  how  this  was  done 
and  also  recollect  the-  tears  Bhed  over  b 
lamentable  discomfiture. 

The  new  school  has  its  managers,  its  me- 
dium, and  its  agents.  Between  each  of 
these  there  exists  a  wide  difference.  The 
managers  are  men  o^ew  words,  of  profound 
cunning  and  secresy,  and  blessed  with  tie 
Machiavellian  stoicism  that  knows  no  com- 
punction at  the  sacrifice  of  a  friend.  The 
medium  must  be  a  man  of  popular  manners, 
of  negative  character,  and  as  far  as  possible 
unknown.  He  must  personate  the  Cinctn- 
natus,  the  uncorrupted  Roman,  the  office 
despiser,  the  calm  and  virtuous  citizen.  The 
actor  of  this  character  has  been  discovered, 
and  is  proposed  as  the  next  Democratic  Pres- 
ident. The  agents  are  required  to  be  men 
of  celebrity  and  talent ;  speakers,  talkers,  de- 
magogues, apt  to  the  humors  of  the  populace, 
ready  witted,  unscrupulous  and  bold.  They 
must  possess  characters  on  which  the  rudert 
epithets  of  admiration  shall  rest  with  a  cer- 
tain peculiar  propriety.  They  must  be,  in 
short,  of  that  class  of  men  who,  whatever 
their  talents  or  station,  shall  think  it  no  of- 
fense to  be  slapped  on  the  back  by  a  politi- 
cal acquaintance  of  an  hour,  or  be  invited 
to  a  groggery  by  a  tipsy  ruffian  ;  who  si 
be  hail  fellows  well  met  with  all  com 
over  whom  political  influence  is  to  1 
quired ;  and  whose  speeches  shall  ever ' 
signal  for  the  coarsest  praises  of  the  1 
Of  such  men,  the  completest  exponent  ii 
be  found  in  the  idol  of  bastard  Young  A 

The  managers  achieve  greatness, 
medium  finds  it  thrust  upon  him,  and  n 
tests  his  gratitude  by  doing  as  he  is  I 
The  agents  are  the  cats  paws,  and  are  t 
as  long  as  they  are  wanted.  One  •*' 
sunk  to  be  a  political  agent  can  never  a 
rise  above  the  level  to  which  he  has  vo 
tarily  descended.     The  stamp  of  the  I 
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who  has  done  dirty  work  is  upon  him.  He 
is  simply  something  to  be  made  serviceable. 
When  he  displays  ambition,  he  is  promptly 
snubbed  by  the  managers.  As  long  as  he 
behaves  himself  well  in  his  capacity,  he  is 
u  our  very  excellent  friend  and  distinguished 
Democrat."  Meanwhile  he  is  noted  and 
watched.  As  circumstances  vary,  he  is 
played  off  and  on.  It  may  be  that  he 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Cabinet  If  his 
peculiar  services  are  needed  there,  he  will 
find  the  managers  and  the  medium  not  un- 
kind. Fortune  may  not  have  such  exalted 
favors  in  store  for  him.  If  so,  he  will  soon 
discover  it.  But  as  he  loves  the  atmosphere 
of  political  life,  as  he  loves  jobs,  profitable 
work,  notoriety,  and  popular  applause,  let 
him  not  aspire  to  the  Presidency  when  his 
competition  may  be  made  dangerous  to  the 
managers.  Should  such  aspirations  be  back- 
ed by  stubbornness  and  self-will,  his  destruc- 
tion would  at  once  be  resolved  upon  and 
expected. 

^Democratic   aggression — free    trade    its 
genius  and  its  security — will,  if  successful  in 
us  Presidential  choice,  first  fight,  then  con- 
quer, then  annex  Mexico,  and  cover  south- 
ern territory  as  far  as  the  Isthmus.    It  will 
drive  Spain  from  Cuba,  and  make  closed 
waters  of  the  Caribbean  sea.    The  agency 
in  matters  like  these  will  devolve  on  Dou- 
glas.   It  will  be  his  task,  and  the  task  of  his 
companions  of  the  agency,  to  reconcile  the 
American  conscience  to  a  vast  scheme  of 
acquisition  by  conquest,  in  which  these  na- 
tions will  severally  be  robbed  of  their  unde- 
niable possessions.    The  work  of  misrepre- 
sentation will  be  his,  and  the  infamy  with 
which  history  will  clothe  the  deed  will  be 
{he  chief  reminder  hereafter  of  his  name. 
The  medium,  who  will  acquire  the  renown 
which  attaches  to  an  administration  of  signal 
event,  will  be  for  the  next  four  years — the  con- 
tingency with  which  we  commenced  the  para- 
graph still  being  remembered — Mr.  Pierce. 
Should  another  term  of  uncompleted  warfare 
and  aggression  demand  another  medium,  the 
ehoice  will  fall  very  wide  of  Mr.  Douglas. 
There  are  wiser  men  than  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.    There  is  a  craft  infinitely  superior 
to  that  petty  demagoguism  in  which  this 
gentleman  has  clothed  himself.    That  he  is 
a  duped  and  a  dishonored  man  will  be  made 
more  and  more  evident  as  the  game  unfolds 
itself  and  develops  also  the  machinations  of 
those  arch  plotters  of  Massachusetts,  Vir- 


ginia, and  Louisiana,  who,  working  with  little 
noise,  and  hardly  discoverable  by  the  mass 
of  the  people,  possess  an  ownership  over 
the  Democratic  party  which  no  man  of 
noise  and  notoriety  can  by  any  possibility 
attain. 

Contingencies  attach  to  all  earthly  pro- 
jects. The  great  contingency  on  which  de- 
pend the  long-continued  colonial  dependence 
of  the  Canadas,  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  and  the  degradation  of 
American  manufacturing  industry,  is  the  suc- 
cess of  the  "  Democratic"  party  in  1852  and 
1856.  With  the  defeat  of  that  party,  the 
great  scheme  of  American  free  trade  and 
Canadian  colonization— objects  alike  dear  to 
the  calculating  mind  of  the  Englishman — 
will  be  successfully  resisted :  the  former 
postponed,  the  latter  rendered  more  and 
more  hopeless  as  a  fixed  and  permanent 
fact.  With  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  power, 
the  state  of  Mexico  will  be  suffered  to  re- 
main in  its  present  integrity  until  it  shall 
signify  a  wish  to  enter  the  Republic  as  a 
confederate  member ;  the  rights  of  Central 
America  will  be  finally  and  peacefully  se- 
cured, and  a  career  of  honorable  and  pro- 
ductive independence  displayed  as  an  invit- 
ing example  to  the  nations  on  either  boun- 
dary. The  selfish  designs  of  Great  Britain — 
with  which,  as  they  are  natural  and  depend- 
ent upon  our  own  choice  for  their  consumma- 
tion, we  shall  not  quarrel — will  be  counter- 
acted. The  improvement  of  our  own  internal 
resources  will  be  preferred  to  engaging  in 
wars  of  conquest.  The  high-handed  game 
of  a  board  of  unscrupulous  political  mana- 
gers and  agents  will  be  put  down,  and  the 
choice  of  a  man  known  to  the  people,  and 
distinguished  by  a  life  of  patriotic  service, 
will  be  sustained.  The  farmer  will  not  be 
obliged  to  look  abroad  for  his  market ;  our 
national  credit  will  not  be  forced  to  be  mort- 
gaged to  build  our  railways.  In  a  word, 
the  energies  and  resources  of  the  nation,  in- 
stead of  being  squandered  in  costly  and 
bloody  foreign  aggression,  will  be  directed 
into  the  channel  of  industrious  and  peaceful 
Productiveness. 

"  Boast  not  thyself  of  to- morrow,"  is  the 
word  of  Inspiration,  and  no  text  can  better 
afford  to  be  a  standing  homily  to  politicians. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  no  admonitions  in 
Scripture  against  the  possession  of  such  ex- 
pectations as  spring  from  well-noted   and 
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growing  probabilities.  It  is  for  this  reason 
we  derive  so  much  hope  from  the  contem- 
plation of  Presidential  prospects  in  1852, 


and  anticipate  so  beneficent  a  legislation  in  j 
the  years  of  Whig  policy  that  are  * 
diately  to  follow. 


OUR   GENERAL   REVIEW. 

AN   ABSTRACT   AND   BRIEF    CHRONICLE  OF   THE   TIMS. 


England. — The  election  returns  for  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  are  now  in,  with  two  exceptions ;  yet 
singularly  enough  no  two  of  the  leading  papers 
agree,  even  on  the  main  fact,  whether  the  Derby 
Ministry  has  or  has  not  a  working  majority. 
The  Morning  Chronicle  says  the  new  House  con- 
tains 286  ministerialists  and  367  anti-ministerialists 
—leaving  the  ministry  in  a  minority  of  81. 

The  Morning  Herald  states  the  returns  at  847 
ministerialists,  804  opposition,  giving  the  ministry 
a  majority  of  48.  The  Globe  has  331  Free  Trad- 
ers and  Liberals,  286  Derbyites,  36  neutral ;  which, 
giving  Government  the  advantage  of  all  the  neu- 
trals, leaves  them  in  a  minority  of  8;  and  the 
Daily  News  shows  839  Liberals,  815  Derbyites, 
leaving  the  ministry  in  a  minority  of  24.  Truth, 
as  usual,  will  probably  be  found  between  the  two 
extremes.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  Parliament 
will  assemble  about  the  third  week  in  October. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  Roman  Catholic  proces- 
sions proclamation  have  been  already  gathered  at 
Stockport,  where  a  collision  has  taken  place  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  which  one 
person  was  killed  and  sixty-six  wounded. 

Stockport  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  Sun- 
day-schools ;  and  for  a  number  of  years  both  the 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  have  been  in  the 
habitat  Whitsuntide,  or  shortly  after,  of  parading 
their  children  through  the  streets  on  one  Sunday  ; 
the  Protestants  generally  on  Whit-Sunday,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  soon  after  as  convenient 
This  has  been  permitted  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
without  molestation  for  thirty  years ;  but  unfortu- 
nately for  the  peace  of  the  town,  within  two  years 
a  "  Protestant  Operative  Society"  has  sprung  up 
within  its  boundaries,  and  the  spirit  which  has 
been  evoked  by  their  labors  seized  at  once  upon 
the  occasion  for  display  afforded  by  the  recent 
proclamation.  The  Roman  Catholic  schools  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  walking  last  Sunday, 
and  the  Protestants  directly  reminded  them  of  the 
proclamation,  and  in  such  terms  as  to  indicate  the 
Worst  of  feelings. 

The  procession  took  place,  and  the  result  was, 
that  on  the  following  Monday  a  fearful  conflict  en- 
sued, in  which  the  Irish  population  of  the  town 
seem  to  have  taken  the  initiative.     Houses  and 
chapels  were  torn  down  by  the  mobs  of  both 
*;  and  scythes,  pitchforks,  and  sickles  were 
luisition  as  weapons  among  the  combatants. 
.  has  been  the  destruction  of  much  prop- 


erty, the  loss  of  one  life,  and  serious  injury  ts  i 
large  number  of  the  rioters.  Although  no  doubt 
the  principle  which  dictated  the  issue  of  the  pro- 
clamation whence  all  this  originated  was.  a  just 
and  correct  one,  we  fear  that  its  operation  will  be 
marked  by  much  disaster.  Civil  warfare  is  at  sD 
times  detestable,  and  should  if  possible  be  avoided; 
but  when  it  is  mixed  up  with  religions  feelinja,  it 
becomes  more  deadly  and  acrimonious;  mi  at 
more  difficult  to  subdue.  We  foresee  much  rel- 
gious  disturbance  arising  out  of  the  prochunatkia 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  question  now 
to  be  debated  in  the  Old  Country  is  the  Austialisi 
Gold  Fever.  It  is  of  so  stupendous  and  unpre- 
cedented a  nature,  that  even  the  feyerish  excite- 
ment attendant  upon  the  elections  becomes  of  fit- 
tie  interest  when  compared  with  it  Never  a* 
England  witnessed  an  exodus  so  gigantic  it 
classes  are  hurrying  away  to  the  diggings  at  fat 
as  emigrant  ships  will  carry  them.  Clerks,  shop- 
keepers, authors,  artists,  poets,  mechanics,  labor 
ers,  younger  sons  of  gentlemen,  ex-government 
officials — in  short,  every  circle  in  England,  from 
the  peerage  to  the  peasantry,  has  sent  out  its  rep- 
resentatives to  u  The  Golden  Fair." 

Australia  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  qfrite 
content  with  her  present  wealth,  but  superadd! 
the  advantages  of  a  cotton-growing  country. 

Some  exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  this  plant, 
grown  in  Australia,  have  recently  been  submitted 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang  to  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Bazley,  President  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  specimens  consisted  of  nine  samples  grown 
at  different  places  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Aus- 
tralia, in  situations  ranging  from  27  to  321  de- 
grees south  latitude.  Mr.  Bailey's  opinion  is  de- 
cisive as  to  the  fineness  of  their  quality  and  the 
greatness  of  their  value. 

In  connection  with  one  of  the  samples  grown 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  at  Ipswich,  on  the  Brennell  river, 
a  tributary  of  the  Brisbawr,  certain  particulars 
are  given  which  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  prodigious  advantages  which  would  result  to 
the  colonists  from  the  successful  and  extended  cul- 
tivation of  this  valuable  plant  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Douglas,  having  determined  upon  an  experimental 
growth  of  cotton,  prepared  an  acre  of  land  for  that 
purpose,  and  put  the  seed  into  the  ground  on  the 
1st  of  October,  which  corresponds  to  our  April; 
that  it  did  not  come  np  until  the  21st  of  the 
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month,  after  some  warm  rain  had  fallen ;  that  the 
season  afterwards  was  warm  and  dry.  but  that  the 
drought  in  no  way  affected  the  plants ;  that  they 
began  to  bloom  in  the  middle  of  December,  (the 
midsummer  of  ihe  southern  hemisphere ;)  that  the 
picking  commenced  on  the  20th  or  February,  (cor- 
responding to  August  in  England,)  and  that  4it 
lasted  four  months,  during  which  time  the  plants 
continued  blooming,  and  producing  fresh  poos,  un- 
til checked  by  the  frost  The  gross  produce  ob- 
tained from  the  acre  was  920  lbs.  of  cotton  in  the 
seed.  Mr.  Douglas,  having  no  means  of  cleaning 
it,  sold  it  in  the  rough  state  to  a  merchant  at  Syd- 
ney, at  2£d.  per  lb.,  upon  which  he  calculates  he 
obtained  a  clear  profit,  after  deduction  of  ex- 
penses in  the  growth  and  picking,  of  £4  lis.  8d. 
This  profit,  be  it  observed,  is  obtained  upon  a  sale 
at  the  rate  of  2 id.  per  lb;  but  mark  what  Mr. 
JBazley  says  of  the  real  value  of  this  very  cotton, 
of  which  a  sample  is  placed  in  his  hands.  "  The 
cotton  grown  by  Mr.  Douglas,"  says  he,  "is  really 
beautiful  cotton,  and  worth,  if  properly  cleaned; 
too  shillings  a  pound."  The  cost  of  cleaning,  it 
appears,  is  not  considerable,  when  the  necessary 
machinery  has  oace  been  procured. 

Here,  then,  is  a  new  source  of  wealth  opened  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  Australian  colonist,  as  great* 
or  eren  greater  than  the  fields  of  gold,  which  have 
yielded  their  treasures  in  such  vast  abundance  to 
the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  insatiate  worship- 
pers of  Plutus.  Mr.  Bazley,  speaking  of  the  whole 
of  the  nine  samples  submitted  to  his  inspection, 
expresses  an  opinion  that "  such  superior  and  ex- 
cellent attributes  of  perfect  cotton  have  been 
rarely  seen  in  Manchester ;"  and  adds,  that  they 
indisputably  prove  the  capability  of  Australia  to 
produce  cotton  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful 
description,  at  rates  of  value  varying  from  6d.  to 
2a.  6d.  per  lb. 

Feawctc  just  now  appears  to  be  very  quiet 
The  President  seems  to  have  got  most  of  his  hard 
work  over,  and  employs  himself  in  semi-triumphal 
processions.  He  terminated  the  sittings  of  the 
Corps  LegisUatif  on  Monday,  28th  of  June,  with  a 
message,  which  be  did  not  deliver  in  person,  but 
sent  to  the  Assembly  by  an  aid-de-camp.  In  this 
document  he  thanks  the  body  for  the  loyal  support 
which  it  has  given  to  him,  and  congratulates  them 
on  the  dispassionate  way  in  which  they  have  con- 
ducted their  debates.  He  also  alludes  to  the  per- 
fect freedom  enjoyed  by  the  deputies  in  discussion, 
some  of  whom  were  rather  annoyed  at  this  cool 
affirmation.  It  was  not  quite  clear  whether 
the  President  was  laughing  at  the  Assembly 
or  not ;  but  they  very  prudently  passed  it  over  as 
if  it  had  been  seriously  intended.  If  the  truth 
were  told,  it  would  have  borne  a  very  different 
aspect  It  was  observed  that  M.  de  Alontalem- 
bert,  the  Duke  Uzes,  M.  de  Kerdrel,  and  one  or 
two  other  deputies,  who  had  opposed  the  mea- 
sures of  the  government,  were  absent  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

The  French  war-steamer,  Charlemagne,  has 
been  permitted  by  the  Sublime  Porte  to  pass  the 
Dardanelles,  and  proceed  to  Constantinople,  The 
reasons  assigned  in  the  firman  which  grants  this 


privilege  are :  First,  that  it  is  lawful,  because  a 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  1882  stipulates  that  vessels 
employed  by  foreign  nations  in  diplomatic  service 
may  be  allowed  to  pass  the  Straits:  now  the 
Charlemagne  is  to  fetch  home  the  French  Ambas- 
sador from  Constantinople,  and  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dently on  diplomatic  service.  The  second  reason 
given  is,  that  she  will  prove  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion and  improvement,  as  well  as  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity to  the  Turks,  being  the  first  screw  steamer 
that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  waters  of  the  Bos- 
phorua. 

Letters  from  Switzerland  state  that  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  is  to  take  up  her  residence  at  Baden, 
in  the  canton  of  Argau.  M.  Thiers  is  to  pay  a 
visit  there  to  her  Royal  Highness ;  but  it  is  inti- 
mated that  the  visits  of  any  of  the  other  impor- 
tant leaders  of  the  party  are  neither  expected 
nor  wished  for.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  confi- 
dently stated  in  some  quarters,  that  the  four 
princes  of  Orleans  are  decidedly  on  the  point  of 
paying  a  visit  to  Frohsdorf,  during  the  period  that 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  with  the  Comte  de  Paris 
and  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  remains  in  Switzerland. 
It  is  also  reported  that  M.  de  Maupas,  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Police,  is  about  to  issue  a  circular  di- 
rected against  the  political  men  who  may  hereafter 
take  part  in  the  conferences  held  in  foreign  coun- 
tries with  members  of  either  branch  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon.  It  is  said  that  they  will  be  threat- 
ened with  expulsion. 

It  is  stated  that  the  property  of  the  Duke  d'- 
Aumale,  which  he  inherited  from  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  is  to  be  forthwith  placed  under  sequestra- 
tion, pending  the  proceedings  commenced  by  the 
parties  in  whose  favor  the  yearly  sum  of  1 00,00 0£ 
was  left  to  found  a  beneficent  establishment  at 
Ecouen.  Advertisements  have  appeared  in  the 
papers,  from  the  agents  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale, 
announcing  the  sale  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  July 
next  of  portions  of  the  Chantilly  domain. 

The  Moniteur  publishes  four  decrees  dated  from 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and  signed  Louis 
Napoleon,  making  numerous  appointments  and 
changes  amongst  the  judicial  functionaries  in  the 
departments. 

A  fifth  decree  rectifies  a  decree  of  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  3d  of  August,  1848,  fixing  the 
number  of  councillors  of  arrondissement  to  be 
elected  in  each  canton  of  eubprefectures  compris- 
ing less  than  nine  cantons. 

A  sixth  decree  opens  the  port  of  Dieppe  for  the 
importation  or  transit  of  books  in  the  dead  and 
foreign  languages. 

A  further  decree  authorizes  the  Bank  of  France 
to  open  a  branch  bank  at  Amiens 

An  eighth  decree  appoints  M.  Chcvreau,  a 
member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Departmental  Commission  of  the  Seine,  in 
place  of  M.  Legem pt el,  deceased. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  considerable  sensation  was 
created  in  certain  politicul  circles  in  Paris  by  the 
announcement  that  the  Princess  dc  Lie ven  had 
received  a  special  invitation  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia  during  her  *tay  at  the  baths 
of  Germany,  and  that  her  Highness  had  accepted 
the  invitation.  Such  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
over  the  Emperor  to  the  cause  of  Louis  Napoleon 
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was  not  likely  to  turn  up  every  day;  and  it  was 
accordingly  seized  upon  by  the  only  real  politician 
In  the  jrench  Cabinet,  to  accomplish,  if  possible, 
a  coup  de  maitre.    Id.  de  Persigny  was  in  daily 
attendance  at  the  Hotel  Talleyrand,  the  Pans 
residence  of  the  Princess ;  and,  if  all  is  true  that 
is  reported,  he  carried  his  seductions  beyond  the 
mere  employment  of  fair  words  to  the  Princess 
herself    Instances  are  mentioned  in  which  he 
held  out  promises  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  to  per- 
sons supposed  to  have  influence  with  the  Princess ; 
and  one  case  is  freely  spoken  of,  in  which  a  young 
lady  of  beauty  and  talent  was  informed  by  a 
Minister  that  marriage  and  a  fortune  were  all 
she  wanted  to  make  ner  as  great  a  politician  as 
the  Princess,  and  that  the  possession  of  both  would 
depend  upon  herself.    At  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Marquis  of  Douglas,  which  was  attended  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Princess  de 
Lieven,  Louis  Napoleon  sat  next  to  the  Princess, 
and  did  the  very  amiable,    He  spoke  of  his  ad- 
miration of  every  thing  Russian,  from  Nicholas 
down  to  the  lowest  Cossack — of  his  cousin,  the 
Duke  de  Leuchtenburff— of  his  pacific  intentions — 
of  his  hatred  to  Socialism  and  Parliamentary  gov- 
eminent— of  the  calumnies  invented  by  his  ene- 
mies— and  of  bis  hopes  that  the  great  Crar  would 
look  upon  him  as  one  who  was  most  anxious  to 
support  his  system,  and  put  down  those  mischiev- 
ous inventions,  miscalled  liberty,  with  which,  Eng- 
land has  so  long  pestered  the  rest  of  Europe.   The 
friends  of  Louis  Napoleon  went  so  far  as  to  affirm 
that  the  Princess  had  promised  M.  de  Persigny  to 
resume  at  Scblan^enbad  the  negotiations  com- 
menced so  unhappily  by  the  Baron  de  Heckeren 
at  Vienna  and  Berlin ;  and  that  she  was  not  with- 
out hopes  of  being  able  to  prove  to  the  Empress, 
who  is  known  to  have  great  weight  with  the  Czar 
and  his  Cabinet,  that  Bonapartism  was  not  so  dan- 
gerous a  thing  as  was  imagined,  and  that  it  would 
be  politic  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  Powers  to 
support  the  power  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  France. 
'When  such  were  the  hopes  entertained  from  the 
journey  of  the  Princess  de  Lieven  before  she  left 
'  Paris,  and  when  her  influence  was  supposed  to  be 
so  great  that  the  Chief  of  the  State  himself  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  solicit  her  good  offices,  it  may 
be  conceived  that  the  subsequent  return  of  the 
Princess  to  Paris  has  excited  no  small  amount  of 
curiosity  in  diplomatic  as  well  as  in  Government 
circles.    Circumstances  which  have  transpired  go 
far  to  prove  that,  even  before  the  Princess  s  return, 
the  Government  was  aware  that  the  exertions  of 
her  Highness — supposing  them  to  have  been  put 
forth  in  their  strength — have  not  bad  any  result 
which  can  be  considered  in  any  way  favorable  to 
the  cause  of  Louis  Napoleon.    M.  de  Persigny, 
though  so  empressi  in  his  attentions  before  the 
journey,  has  not  taken  the  trouble  of  even  present- 
ing himself  at  the  Hotel  Talleyrand  since  the 
return  of  her  Highness. 

It  would  appear  that  in  consequence  of  General 
Changarnier's  mismanagement  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, that  personage  has  given  offense  to  both 
families.  He  is  at  present  at  Berlin,  and  his  in- 
tention was  to  have  proceeded  to  Vienna,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  Frohador(  but  of  going  so 


near  that  residence  that  if  its  royal  occupant  wu 
anxious  to  see  him  he  had  only  to  express  the  waa> 
It  appears  that  at  Berlin  General  Changaroisr  sat 
received  letters  which  have  induced  him  to  dam 
bis  route,  and  that  he  has  now  determined  mtmw 
to  visit  Munich  and  Dresden.  It  is  undented 
that  this  change  has  been  produced  by  an  fantisav 
tion  from  one  of  his  friends  at  Frohador£  that  if 
the  object  of  his  visit  to  Vienna  waa  the  expects* 
tion  of  an  invitation  to  Frohadorf,  it  waa  unset* 
sary  for  him  to  proceed  any  further,  aa  the  Goats 
de  Chambord  had  quite  made  up  bis  mind  not  to 
send  him  any.  It  must  be  said  that  the  BoarboM 
of  both  branches  are  laboring  with  aome  enact  to 
disgust  the  world 


Gbxsce.— The  monk  Gbristophoros  is 
unheard-of  trouble  to  the  Government  by  nil  in- 
cendiary addresses.    He  appears,  disappears,  and 
re-appears,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  in  yahoos 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  having  raised  the 
population  of  the.  Magne  by  his  discourses,  k 
ranging  the  Peloponnesus.    Several  military  col- 
umns are  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  the  latest  dis- 
patches of  their  commanders  express  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  speedy  capture.    He  is  attended  by 
thousands  of  lanatics,  and  when  hard  pressed  takes 
refuge  in  some  church,  where  he  embraces  tat 
images,  and  calls  vehemently  for  Divine  socox 
The  people,  excited  by  his  prayers,  have  mors 
than  once  fallen  with  sticks  and  stones  upon  ths 
feeble  force  sent  to  apprehend  him,  and  made  ~ 
cere  and  men  fly  for  their  lives.    In  exph 
of  this  strange  excitement,  it  should  be 
that  when  Greece  was  made  an  independent 
the  inhabitants  considered  that  while  they  were  is 
doctrine  with  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  Church  it  vsfl 
impossible  that  they  could  continue  under  tht 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, a  subject  of  their  old  master  the  Saltan. 
A  national  synod  was  then  established  in  Greece 
to  superintend  religious  affairs,  and  this  admiaa> 
trative  independence  has  existed  until  the  present 
year,  when  the  Government  of  King  Otho  con- 
cluded a  convention  with  the  Patriarch,  acknow- 
ledging a  modified  authority  on  his  part,  and  in  a 
corresponding  degree  diminishing  the  indepead- 
eoce  of  the  national  Church.    It  is  against  that 
arrangement  that  the  monk  Cbristophoros  has 
taken  the  field,  from  which  the  Government  finds 
it  so  difficult  to  drive  him. 


Russia  and  Poland. — The  cholera  is  making 
great  ravages  here.  At  Kalisch,  which  numbers 
about  1 1,000  inhabitants,  the  deaths  have  ibr  some 
weeks  averaged  30  a  day.  Here  this  scourge  » 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  children  and  to  the 
Jews,  among  whom  it  is  extremely  fatal  This  is 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  their  local 
position,  for  there,  as  in  most  of  the  Russian  towns 
and  cities,  they  are  severed  from  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants — shut  up  in  a  close,  narrow,  densely 
populated  and  bad  part  of  the  city,  named  the 
"  Jews'  Quarter."  The  cholera  is  likewise  vary 
fetal  at  Warsaw. 
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in. — The  Spanish  Government  has  under 
oration  a  project  for  lighting  Madrid  with 
xid  the  plan  for  bringing  a  fresh  supply  of 
to  the  capital  is  being  carried  into  effect 
apidity. 

Gazette  contains  a  royal  decree  declaring 
lowing  places  in  the  Canary  Islands  to  be 
vts :  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe,  Oratava,  Ciudad 
Las  Palmas,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Palma,  Arre- 
)  Lauzarote,  Puerto  de  Cabras,  and  Saint 
ian, 

)aniel  Weisweiler,  the  representative  of  the 
of  Rothschild,  has  passed  some  days  at 
inja,  where  he  has  had  several  conferences 
le  Minister  of  Finance.  People  are  lost  in 
,ure  as  to  the  probable  object  of  these  con- 
ssl  It  is  still  the  general  opinion  that  the 
will  be  dissolved  towards  the  end  of  August 


AMERICAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

fishery  question  is  the  most  exciting  topic 
ent  before  the  American  public  We  have 
ere  given  a  statement  of  the  matter,  and 
Iso  recorded  the  Congressional  action  upon 
e  now  append  the  pronunciamento  of  the 
iry  of  State : 

DzPABTMXNT  OF  STATE,      ) 

Washington,  July  6,  1 852.  J 

•mation  of  an  official  character  has  been 
d  at  this  Department,  to  the  following  effect : 
late  Ministry  of  England  was  opposed  to 
Ating  of  bounties  on  principle,  and  in  con- 
ce  it  steadily  refused  to  give  the  necessary 
to  acts  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures  granting 
«  to  the  fisheries.  The  colonies  complained 
ly  of  this  interference  with  their  local  affairs, 
ev  further  complain  that  the  Government 
d  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  fishery 
Lion  of  1818,  and  thereby  permitted  Ame- 
shermen  to  encroach  upon  the  best  fishing 
a,  from  which,  under  the  legal  construction 
treaty,  they  ought  to  be  excluded, 
i  the  recent  change  of  Ministry  in  England 
eurred  an  entire  change  of  policy.  The 
.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Sir 
akington.  has  addressed  a  circular  letter  to 
rernors  of  the  several  North  American  col- 
li extract  from  which  is  as  follows : 

u  Downing  st.,  May  26, 1852. 

ong  the  many  pressing  subjects  which  have 
J  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
heir  assumption  of  office,  few  have  been 
nportant,  in  their  estimation,  than  the  ques- 
blating  to  the  protection  solicited  for  the 
s  on  the  coasts  of  British  North  America, 
yesty's  Government  have  taken  into  their 
consideration  the  representations  upon  this 
contained  in  your  dispatches  noted  in 
rgin,  and  have  not  failed  to  observe  that 
ctive  measures  have  been  taken  bv  certain 
i,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  their  fish- 
id  of  repelling  the  intrusion  of  foreign  ves- 
has  been  a  subject  of  complaint  that  im- 
nts  should  have  been  offered  by  the  policy 
Imperial  Government  to  the  enactment  of 


bounties  considered  by  the  local  Legislatures  es- 
sential for  the  protection  of  this  trade.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  are  desirous  of  removing  all 
grounds  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  colonies, 
in  consequence  of  encroachments  of  the  fishing 
vessels  of  the  United  States  upon* those  waters 
from  which  they  are  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the 
convention  of  1818,  and  they  therefore  intend  to 
dispatch  as  soon  as  possible  a  small  naval  force  of 
steamers,  or  other  small  vessels,  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  that  convention." 

This  announcement  is  accompanied  by  the  fol 
lowing  as  to  bounties : 

44  With  regard  to  the  question  of  promoting  the 
fisheries  of  the  British  colonies  by  the  means  of 
bounties,  Her  Majesty's  Government,  though  desir- 
ous not  to  sanction  any  unnecessary  deviation  from 
the  policy  which  regulates  the  commerce  of  this 
country,  are  still  disinclined  to  prevent  these  colo- 
nies, by  the  interposition  of  imperial  authority,  and 
especially  pending  the  negotiation  with  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  settlement  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  commerce  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies  is  hereafter  to  be  carried  on, 
from  adopting  the  policy  which  they  may  deem 
most  conducive  to  their  own  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare." 

The  vessels  of  war  mentioned  in  the  above  cir- 
cular dispatches  are  expected  to  be  on  the  coasts 
of  British  North  America  during  the  present  month, 
(July,)  when,  no  doubt,  seizures  will  begin  to  be 
mage  of  American  fishing  vessels,  which,  in  the 
autumn,  pursue  their  business  in  indents  on  the 
coast,  from  which  it  is  contended  they  are  excluded 
by  the  convention  of  1818. 

Meantime,  and  within  the  last  ten  days,  an 
American  fishing  vessel  called  the  Coral,  belonging 
to  Machias,  in  Maine,  has  been  seized  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  near  Grand  Menan,  by  the  officer  com- 
manding Her  Majesty's  cutter  Netley,  already 
arrived  in  that  bay,  for  an  alleged  infraction  of  the 
fishery  convention,  and  the  fishing  vessel  has  been 
carried  to  the  port  of  St  John,  N.  R,  where  pro- 
ceedings have  been  taken  in  the  Admiralty  Court 
with  a  view  to  her  condemnation  and  absolute 
forfeiture. 

Besides  the  small  naval  force  to  be  sent  out  by 
the  Imperial  Government,  the  colonies  are  bestir- 
ring themselves  also  for  the  protection  of  their 
fisheries.  Canada  has  fitted  out  an  armed  vessel 
to  be  stationed  in  the  Gulf,  and  this  vessel  has 
proceeded  to  the  fishing  grounds,  having  on  board 
not  only  a  naval  commander  and  crew,  with  power 
to  seize  vessels  within  limits,  but  also  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  and  civil  police,  to  make  prisoners  of 
all  who  are  found  transgressing  the  laws  of  Canada, 
in  order  to  their  being  committed  to  jail  in  that 
colony  for  trial  The  colony  of  Newfoundland  has 
fitted  out  an  armed  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sisting the  encroachments  of  French  fishing  vessels 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but  when  ready  to  sail 
from  her  port,  the  Governor  of  that  colony,  acting 
under  imperial  instructions,  refused  to  give  the 
commander  of  this  colonial  vessel  the  necessary 
authority  for  making  prize  of  French  vessels  found 
trespassing. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  especially 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  (act  that  the 


like  authority  to  ■ 
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/  of  Nova  Scuta  bu 
four  armed  cruisers,  well  manned,  on  its  coast9, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  any  American  vessels  who 
may,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  be  found  fishing 
within  the  limit!  defined  by  the  crown  officers  of 
England. 

New- Brum  wick  has  agreed  with  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  to  place  a  cutter  in  the  Bay  of  Fund; 
to  look  after  Americans  fishing  there  and  at  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  Her  Majesty's  steam -frigate 
Devastation  has  been  placed  under  the  instructions 
nf  the  Governor  of  that  colony.  The  first  article 
of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  of  the  20th  October,  1818,  is  in 
these  words: 

"  Whereat,  Differences  hare  arisen  respecting 
the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United  States  for  the 
inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  and  care  fish  on 
*"    1.  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Hi 


..  bays,  harbor . 
Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  it  is 
agreed  between  the  high  contracting  parties  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States  shall 


have  for  ever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  New- 
foundland which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the 
Barneau  Islands  on  the  western  and  northern 
coasts  of  said  Newfoundland,  from  the  said  Cape 
Bay  to  the  tjuirpon  Islands  on  the  shores  nf -the 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  also  on  the  southern  coasts, 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Jolly  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Labrador  to  and  through  the 
Strait*  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  northwardly  inde 
finitely  along  the  coast,  without  prejudice,  how- 
ever, to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen 
shall  also  have  liberty  for  ever  to  dry  and  cure 
fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  hirbors,  and 
creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland here  above  described,  and  of  the  coast 
of  Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such 
portion  so  settled  without  previous  agreement  for 
such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or 
possessors  of  the  ground. 

"And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  for 
ever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  bv 
the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish 
on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the 
coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America  not  included 
within  the  above-mentioned  limits.  Provided, 
however,  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be 
admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the 
purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  there 
in,  Of  purchasing  wood  and  obtaining  water,  and  for 
no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be 
under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein, 
Or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the 
privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them." 

It  would  appear  that  by  a  strict  and  rigid  con- 
struction of  this  article,  fishing  vessels  of  the 
United  States  are  precluded  from  entering  into 
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bays  and  harbors  of  the  Brillsh  Provinces,  except 
for  the  purposes  Of  Blwltcr,ri-pairing  damages,  and 
obtaining  wood  and  water.  A  l*y,  its  is  o-uilly 
understood,  is  an  aim  or  recess  of  (he  sea  entering 
from  the  ocean  between  capes  and  headlands,  and 
the  term  fa  applied  equally  to  small  and  large 
tracts  of  water  Chi  situated.  It  is  coram™  to 
speak  of  Hudson's  Bny  or  the  Bay  of  Bi'cav.  il- 
though  they  are  very  large  tracts  of  water.  Tie 
British  authorities  inii-t  that  England  has  a  right 
to  draw  a  line  from  hciullsud  tn'htudland.anJ'u 
capture  all  Amerir.ni  nJn-rrncn  who  may  fulloi 
their  pursuits  inside  that  line.  It  was  unduubtorflr 
an  oversight  in  the  convention  of  1818  to  makes! 
large  a  concession  to  Bngnrnd,  since  the  Unit*! 
States  had  usually  i-,jn-idi:'''il  that  those  vast  in- 
lets or  recesses  of  the  ocean  ought  to  be  open  o> 
American  fishermen  u  freely  at  the  sea  itself  M 
within  three  marine  miles  of  the  shore. 

In  1841,  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  pre- 
pared a  case  for  the  consideration,  of  the  AoW 
cate  General  and  Attorney  General  of  England, 
upon  the  true  construction  of  this  article  of  tat 
convention. 

The  opinion  delivered  by  these  officers  of  fit 
crown  was, "  That,  by  the  terms  of  the  convsslioa, 
American  citiiens  were  excluded  from  any  right « 
fishing  within  three  miles  from  the  coast  of  oritan 
America,  and  that  the  prescribed  distance  of  lam 
miles  is  to  be  measured  from  the  headlands,  or 
extreme  points  of  land  next  the  sea,  of  the  Mat, 
or  of  the  entrance  of  bays  or  indents  of  the  etaw, 
and  consequently  that  no  right  exists  un  thajW 
of  American  cituena  to  enter  the  baya  of  lew 
Scotia,  there  to  take  fish,  although  the  tafbrj 
being  within  the  bay,  may  be  at  a  greater  * 
tance  than  three  miles  from  the  shore  of  ttra  htj 
— aa  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  term  headland  I 
used  in  the  treaty  to  express  the  part  of  the  as*  , 
we  have  before  mentioned,  including  the  Maris 
of  (he  bays  and  the  indents  of  the  coast" 

It  is  this  construction  of  the  intent  md  meaniaj 
of  the  convention  of  1818  for  which  the  coktaM 
have  contended  sines  1841,  and  which  they  ban 
desired  should  be  enforced.  This,  the  Snglai 
Government  baa  now,  it  would  appear,  m»iil*l 
to  do,  and  the  iitamediate  effect  will  be  the  kaaof 
the  valuable  fell  fishing  to  American  flshmiel 
— a  complete  interruption  of  the  extensive  boaV 
ness  of  New- England,  attended  by  constant  ca&V 
sion  of  the  moat  unpleasant  and  exciting  character, 
which  may  end  in  the  destruction  of  human  life 
in  the  involvetrient  of  the  government  in  qneshoni 
of  a  very  serious  nature,  threatening  the  peace  of 
the  two  countries.  Not  agreeing  that  the  eon- 
ntroction  thus  put  upon  the  treaty  is  contonnahlt 
to  the  intentions  of  the  contracting  partis*,  law 
information  is,  however,  made  public,  to  the  fad 
that  those  concerned  in  the  American  fisheries 
may  perceive  how  the  case  at  present  stands, 
and  be  upon  their  guard.  The  whole  subject 
will  engage  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Got- 
ernmeot.  Daam.  Wxbstm,  See.  of  Stats. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  our  fiaiung 
interest,  it  is  only  necessary  to  statu  that  the  Tea- 
sels employed  in  it  rate  at  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  tons  ;  a  tonnage  equal  to  that 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  first-class  merchant  ships. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SUMMARY 

The  prospective  adjournment  of  Congress  has 
bad  the  effect  of  quickening  the  proceedings  in 
both  Houses,  since  we  were  last  called  on  to  record 
our  usual  summary.  A  disposition  has  been  shown 
to  expedite  business,  and  a  great  reduction  in  the 
Dumber  and  length  of  speeches  has  been  plainly 
visible.  One  or  two  matters  entirely  unexpected 
have  crowded  in ;  among  others,  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  Northern  Fisheries,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  another  part  of  this  number. 

In  the  Senate,  July  19th,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia, submitted  a  resolution  that  the  President 
communicate  to  the  Senate  the  correspondence 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  in  regard  to  a  right  of  way  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  granted  by  Mexico  to  a 
Mexican  citizen,  and  which  grant,  by  subsequent 
assignments,  was  transferred  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States, — embracing  all  the  information  in 
the  possession  of  the  Executive,  concerning  the 
alleged  abrogation  of  such  grant  by  Mexico,  the 
discontinuance  of  the  work,  and  expulsion  of  those 
engaged  in  it,  together  with  all  documents  con- 
nected therewith ;  also  the  correspondence  between 
the  Governments  in  relation  to  any  proposed  treaty 
on  the  subject 

Mr.  Mason  explained  the  whole  circumstances 
Attending  the  Garay  grant  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  American  grantees.  He  understood  the  right 
of  way  was  now  in  the  Jiands  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment He  thought  that  for  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  that  route  would  be  the  one  by  which 
American  citizens  were  to  pass  to  and  from  States 
en  the  Pacific,  and  it  was  the  settled  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people  that,  come  what  may, 
the  United  States  will  never  permit  the  exclusive 
right  of  way  across  the  Continent  to  remain  in  the 
bands  of  any  government  foreign  to  the  Continent 
He  desired  that  the  information  should  come  be- 
fore Congress,  that  the  representatives  of  the 
several  State*  should  determine  what  measures 
are  necessary  to  protect  American  citizens  from 
outrage,  and  to  prevent  any  foreign  government 
holding  the  exclusive  right  of  way  over  any  portion 
of  this  Continent 

Mr.  Gwin  said  he  heartily  concurred  in  all  that 
tte  Senator  said,  except  that  the  travel  to  the 
Pacific  was  to  be  by  the  Isthmus  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  He  hoped  to  have  a  railroad 
to  the  Pacific  before  that  time.    The  resolution 


adopted. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Sumner  presented  a  peti- 
tion in  favor  of  International  Copyright,  signed  by 
numerous  American  authors,  among  others,  Messrs. 
Irving,  Bryant,  Ac. 

In  the  Senate,  July  20th,  Mr.  James,  of  Rhode 
Island,  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  present  tariff.  The  amendment  pro- 
Tides  that  in  all  cases  of  ad  valorem  duty,  the 
wholesale  price  of  goods  in  the  American  market 
shall  be  taken  as  the  valuation  by  which  to  regu- 
late the  duty.  The  present  ad  valorem  rates  are 
assessed  on  the  invoice  valuation  of  the  goods,  and 
file  proposed  change  would  be  felt  very  differently 
OB  different  articles.  On  staple  goods  it  would 
hardly  be  noticeable!  while  on  fancy  articles  the  dif- 


ference would  very  much  enhance  the  cost  to  the 
purchaser.  The  bill  provides,  also,  for  the  admission 
of  chemicals,  drugs,  raw  silk,  and  paper  stuff,  duty 
free.     Referred  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

On  the  same  day  Messrs.  Chase  and  Fish  pre- 
sented petitions  in  favor  of  the  Homestead  Bill. 

Mr.  Fi:h  also  presented  a  petition  from  mer- 
chants and  others  of  New- York,  praying  for  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Hay U. 

The  resolution  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of  Mr. 
Catlin's  Indian  Portrait  Gallery  was  laid  on  the 
table,  to  await  action  in  a  future  session. 

On  Wednesday,  July  23d,  Mr.  Mason  offered  the 
following  resolution : 

"Resolvedy  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  communicate  to  the  Senate, 
if  not  incompatible  with  tho  public  interest,  all 
correspondence  on  file  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment with  the  Government  of  England,  or  its  Di- 
plomatic Representatives,  since  the  Convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of 
October  20,  1818,  touching  the  fisheries  on  the 
coasts  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
and  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
engaged  in  such  fisheries,  as  secured  by  the  said 
Convention;  and  that  the  President  be  also  re- 
quested to  inform  the  Senate  whether  any  of  the 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  have  been 
ordered  to  the  seas  adjacent  to  the  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America,  to  protect  the  rights  of 
American  fishermen  under  said  Convention  of 
1818,  since  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  that  a 
large  and  unusual  British  naval  force  has  been 
ordered  there  to  enforce  certain  alleged  rights  of 
Great  Britain  under  said  Convention." 

Mr.  Mason  said :  "  I  have  thought  it  my  duty, 
considering  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  so  far  as 
they  are  communicated  to  us  by  the  public  jour- 
nals, to  submit  this  resolution,  and  ask  that  it  be 
considered  immediately.  We  are  informed  unoffi- 
cially, but  in  a  manner  clearly  indicating  that  it  is 
correct,  that  the  British  Government  has  recently 
asserted  rights  under  the  Convention  of  1818  in 
relation  to  the  fisheries  of  the  North,  which, 
whether  they  exist  or  not,  they  suffered  from  1818 
to  1841,  when  the  question  was  moved  as  to  the 
respective  rights  of  British  subjects  and  American 
citizens  under  the  treaty  of  1818 — they  still  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  statu  quo.  Sir,  the  British 
Government  know  well  that  very  large  and  impor- 
tant interests  are  embarked  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  these  fisheries ;  they  know  that 
the  harbors  and  coasts  and  seas  off  their  possessions 
in  North  America  swarm  at  stated  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  this,  as  I  am  informed,  is  one  of  those 
seasons,  with  these  fishing  vessels ;  yet  suddenly, 
without  notice  of  any  kind,  we  are  informed,  from 
the  public  journals,  and  semi- officially  by  a  sort  of 
proclamation  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  a 
very  large  British  naval  force  has  been  ordered  into 
those  seas  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon  the  construction  which  Great 
Britain  has  now  recently  determined  to  place  on 
that  Convention.        *         *  ♦  * 

**  Within  the  last  few  days  a  dispatch  has  ap- 
peared from  the  Foreign  Office  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  advising  it  of  this  move- 
ment, and  advising  that  it  was  one  requiring 
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celerity  and  dispatch,  and  requiring  that  measures  I  mea  It  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  thai  the  rights 
should  be  taken  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  procure  exercised  by  them  under  the  treaty,  and  since  its 
concert  between  the  British  naval  force  and  the  '  ratification,  were  not  well  founded. 


Colonial  authorities.  The  reason  assigned  was 
that  this  measure  was  taken  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  as  preliminary  to  certain  negotiations. 
Now  what  does  this  meant  I  know  not  what 
these  negotiations  are ;  but  if  it  means  any  thing, 
it  means  that  we  are  to  negotiate  under  duresse* 
Ay,  sir,  at  this  day,  that  this  great  people,  cover- 
ing a  continent,  numbering  twenty-five  millions, 
are  to  negotiate  with  a  foreign  fleet  on  our  shores. 
"  I  know  not  what  the  President  has  done.  I 
claim  to  know  what  the  American  people  expect 
of  him.  I  know  that  if  he  has  done  his  duty,  the 
reply  to  this  resolution  of  inquiry  will  be : '  I  have 
ordered  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  country  into 
those  seas,  to  protect  the  rights  of  American  fish- 
ermen against  British  cannon.'  I  hope  it  will  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion immediately." 

Mr.  Seward  said  that  he  would  vote  with  pleas- 
ure for  the  resolution.    It  was  limited  to  two  ob- 
jects—to obtain  information  as  to  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  whether  any 
naval  force  had  been  sent  to  the  seas  where  the 
difficulty  has  arisen.     He  saw  nothing  objection- 
able in  this.     The  importance  of  these  fisheries 
was  conceded  by  all,  and  no  one  State  was  more 
interested  in  them  than  another.     It  was  well 
known  that  any  attempt  to  drive  our  fishermen 
from  those  fisheries  would  involve    the  whole 
country  in  a  blaze  of  war,  in  which  case  his  State 
would  be  deeply  interested    He  deprecated  all  ex- 
citement on  this  subject    Whether  the  difficulty 
shall  be  settled  by  negotiation  or  the  sterner 
arbitrament  of  war,  there  was  a  necessity  for 
avoiding  excitement — for  keeping  cooL   He  depre- 
cated also  the  complaints  made  against  any  branch 
of  the  Government     All  were  aware  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  this  season  seeks  his  native 
climate  to  escape  the  severity  of  the  weather  here, 
and  he  could  assure  Senators  that  should  the  nego- 
tiations be  conducted  in  the  mountains  of  New- 
Hampshire,  there  was  nothing  unpropitious  in  that 
locality  for  the  liberties  of  the  country.    In  that 
locality  was  written  that  famous  letter  which 
startled  the  Governments  of   the  Continent  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Cass  gave  his  full  concurrence  to  all  that 
had  fallen  from  Mr.  Mason,  and  heartily  approved 
of  the  resolution.     He  was  gratified  at  hearing 
that  Senator's  remarks,  which  were  equally  states- 
manlike and  patriotic.     He  had    never  before 
beard  of  such  a  proceeding  as  that  now  adopted 
by  England.    No  matter  what  the  object  of  the 
force  was,  there  was  one  thing  certain,  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  not  submit  to  surrender  their 
2*ght&.     This  treaty  was  now  over  thirty  years 
d,  and  it  recognized  clearly  the  right  of  Ameri- 
cans to  fish  within  three  miles  of  any  shore.   This 
bad  been  conceded  for  thirty  years.      If  there 
were  any  doubt  of  it,  it  could  be  settled  by  nego- 
ion.    This  Great  Britain  did  not  da    the  drew 
•word  and  cut  the  Gordian  knot  at  once.    She 
♦he  matter,  without  notice,  by  force  of 
regretted  the  recent  publication  by  the 
f  State,  giving  warning  to  the  fisher- 


After  remarks  by  Messrs.  Dawson,  Toncey,  BeB, 
Hamlin,  and  Borland,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to 
unanimously. 

On  Thursday,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fekh,  the  Bnati 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  fciUgieatiav, 
to  the  State  of  Michigan  the  right  of  way  and  a 
donation  of  the  public  lands  for  the  umetinuT— 
of  a  ship  canal  around  the  Falls  of  St  Mary,  h 
said  State. 

Mr.  F.  moved,  as  a  substitute  for  the  bjB,ft* 
following : 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  contract  with  the  low- 
est bidder  or  bidders,  after  public  notice  given  h 
the  usual  manner  for  letting  contracts,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship  canal  around  the  Falls  of  8t 
Mary,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  which  canal  shsfl 
be  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  twelve 
feet  deep,  with  single  locks,  not  less  than  ibn* 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  seventy-five  feet 
wide,  with  such  piers  and  other  appurtenancei  as 
shall,  in  the  opinion  of  said  Secretary,  be  required 
for  the  safe  and  proper  use  of  said  canal :  Fro* 
videdy  That  said  Secretary  may  enter  into  separate 
contracts  for  such  different  portions  of  the  work  in 
constructing  said  canal  as  he  shall  deem  condodve 
to  the  public  interest;  and  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  said  contracts  shall  not  exceed  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  con- 
tractor or  contractors  as  the  work  progresses,  re- 
serving always  a  sum  equal  to  twenty  per  centum 
on  the  amount  of  work  performed  until  the  whole 
be  completed :  And  provided,  further,  That  the 
contractor  or  contractors  shall  perform  the  work 
under  such  instructions  and  superintendence  as  the 
said  Secretary  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper 
to  secure  the  faithful  execution  of  the  contracts, 
and  shall  give  such  ample  security  for  the  per- 
formance thereof  as  be  shall  direct  and  approvs: 
And  provided,  further.  That  such  contractors  shall 
have  the  right  of  taking  from  any  of  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  stone  and  other  materials  for 
the  construction  of  said  canal  and  its  appurte- 
nances." 

Mr.  Cass  pointed  out  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
terests to  be  benefited  by  the  construction  of  this 
canal,  which  opened  a  communication  between  all 
the  lakes.  He  also  referred  to  its  importance  as 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  lakes,  as  by  the 
means  of  this  canal  the  military  marine  of  the 
several  lakes  could  be  changed  from  one  to  the 
other.  He  said  that  during  the  difficulties  on  the 
Oregon  question  the  administration  of  Mr.  Folk 
was  about  proposing  to  Congress  to  construct  this 
canal  as  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  lakes ; 
but  deferred  it  in  consequence  of  the  prospect  of 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  that  difficulty. 

Mr.  Dawson  a/ked  whether  there  had  ever  been 
a  survey  and  estimate  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Felch  said  there  had  been  two ;  one  by  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  the  other  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Dawson  said  he  supposed  this  was  one  of 
those  works  of  internal  improvements  which  were 
sanctioned  by  both  platforms.    He  desired,  how- 
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ever,  as  there  was  do  estimate  ever  made  of  the 
cost  of  the  canal,  as  now  proposed  to  be  construct- 
ed, that  the  War  Department  be  requested  to  fur- 
Dish  such  an  estimate,  and  that  the  bill  be  laid 
over  until  it  was  received.  He  also  thought  that 
as  this  bill  was  proposed  as  a  measure  necessary 
for  the  commerce  and  military  defense  of  the 
country,  it  ought  to  pass  under  the  revision  of  the 
committees  on  these  subjects. 

Mr.  Pratt  said  be  hoped  the  bill  would  pass.  It 
was  for  one  of  those  great  national  works  of  inter- 
nal improvement  which  he  had  been  in  favor  of  all 
bis  life.  He  thought  it  was  important  that  it 
should  be  passed  now,  as,  looking  at  the  future,  it 
was  perhaps  possible  that  there  might  be  a  gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Government  who  would 
not  give  his  sanction  to  such  works. 

Mr.  Smith  then  addressed  the  Senate  at  length 
in  support  of  the  bill  He  read  many  statistics 
showing  the  importance  and  value  of  the  com- 
merce of  that  region,  and  the  value  of  the  inex- 
haustible mines  of  iron  and  copper  of  Lake 
Superior. 

The  subject  was  then  postponed  for  future  ac- 
tion. 

On  Friday,  the  Bill  allowing  the  Congressional 
Globe  to  go  through  the  mails  free  of  postage,  was 
passed  by  a  considerable  majority. 

The  Bill  appropriating  $1,511,000  for  the  im- 
provement or  various  rivers  and  harbors   has 


passed  both  bouses.    In  the  House  the  vote  stood 
108  yeas,  95  nays.  We  append  a  few  of  its  items : 

For  continuation  of  Delaware  Breakwater ft  80,000 

For  improvement  of  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Arkansas, 

and  Missouri  Rivers      260.000 

Harbor  of  Dunkirk,  N.Y 30,000 

Harbor  of  Oswego 40,000 

Surveys  of  Northern  and  North-western  Lakes,  &c.    25,000 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Treasury  Department 
for  the  following  statement  of  national  receipts  and 
expenditures  during  the  past  fiscal  year: 

Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  tk* 
U-ited  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  SOfA  June* 
1858:  * 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Customs $47,320,326  68 

"     Lands 8,013,839  68 

<(    Incidental 502,914  58 

"     Military  Contributions  in  Mexico  ....       102,818  00 
"     Loan  of  28th  January,  1847,  (Treasury 

Notes  funded) 46,300  00 

Total $49,745,508  73 

IXfBNDITURES. 

For  CiTil,  Miscellaneous,  and  Foreign  Inter- 
course  $17,361,164  80 

"    Interior,  (Indian  Department  and  Pen- 
sions)    6,198^88  94 

"    War 8,825,846  98 

«    Navy 8,92833605 

«    Public  Debt 6,028,115  53 

Total $45,735,69178 
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Addresses  and  Speeches,  on  various  occasions.  By 
Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
A  Co. 

The  literature  of  our  politics,  in  these  more  mod- 
em days  of  the  Republic,  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  speeches  of  members  of  Congress  and 
the  hasty  "leaders"  of  the  daily  party  press. 
Bvery  one  will  admit  that  so  important  an  element 
of  oar  nation*!  growth,  improvement,  and  stability, 
as  a  sound  and  elevating  political  literature,  should 
not  spring  so  entirely  from  occasions  and  sources 
such  aa  these.  It  cannot  receive  that  calm  and  con- 
siderate attention  which  its  importance  as  a  means 
of  popular  education  necessary  to  proper  self-gov- 
ernment demands.  The  exigencies  of  our  con- 
I  dition  imperatively  require  that  our  statesmen  and 
thinkers  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of 
that  immediate  personal  popularity  and  applause 
that  is  attendant  upon  speech-making,  and  give 
forth  from  their  closets  those  profound  disquisitions 
that  would  more  permanently  affect  the  current 
of  popular  thought  and  action.  They  would  by 
this  means  remove  from  the  path  of  their  career 
many  of  its  most  discouragiog  obstructions,  and 
find  themselves  in  the  end  much  better  apprecia- 
ted in  all  things  meet  worthy  of  a  statesman's  am- 


bition. In  the  establishment  of  this  Review  as  a 
medium  of  such  discussions,  it  has  been  our  am- 
bition to  remedy  in  some  degree  the  national  want 

We  have  not  been  led  into  these  reflections  by 
any  prominence  of  the  defect  hinted  at  in  these 
speeches  and  addresses  of  Mr.  Winthrop ;  on  the 
contrary,  so  admirable  are  they  both  in  matter  and 
manner,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  models  in 
their  kind.  The  most  prominent  characteristic 
with  which  we  are  impressed,  on  lookiag  over  the 
goodly  though  somewhat  ponderous  volume  before 
us,  is  the  artistic  unity  of  design  and  defiuiteness 
of  purpose  with  which  the  orations  are  construct- 
ed ;  and  a  beauty  and  dignity  of  language  and 
style  free  from  all  the  clap-trap  and  vulgarism 
which  so  often  disfigure  our  public  speaking.  No 
one  can  read  them  without  admitting  Mr.  Win- 
throp to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  orators 
of  the  age. 

But  there  are  personal  characteristics  of  still  more 
value  which  shine  conspicuously  from  these  pages. 
There  is  a  gentlemanly  manliness  of  character, 
dignified,  yet  courteous ;  a  bold  independence  of 
thought  and  expression  which  under  no  provoca- 
tion descends  to  personal  vituperation,  as  witness 
his  most  triumphant  defense  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  fanatics.    With  such 
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genuine  qualities  of  a  true  and  profound  repub-  deterioration  from  the  present  standard  of 

can  statesman,  the  country  requires  and  should  tion. 

command  more  than  it  has  yet  enjoyed  of  the  The  first  number  contains  the  life  of  Genoa! 

counsel  and  services  of  Mr.  Winthrop.  Washington,  with  two  portraits  of  himself  and 

one  of  Mrs.  Martha  Washington. 

2 he  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution :  An  Historical  ,_,    _           „_             .              .         «    ^.  »  «• 
Sttuty.    By  William  Hbnet  TaisooT.     New-  The  Days to/  Bruce:  A  story  from  BeoUuk^ flu- 
York  :  D.  Appleton  <fc  Co.  J«y-    B7  <***?*  Aodilae,  Author  of    Boat 
rr  Influence/'   "The  Mother's  Recompense,"  fe 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  justice  within  the  IQ  tw°  V0J»-    Published  by  D.  Appleton  *  ft, 

compass  of  a  mere  notice  to  this  little  essay.    It  200  Broadway,  New-York.    1852. 

evinces  a  profound  study  of  the  subject  of  which  We  have  m  ih]B  the   )agfc  of  fhBi   ^^  rf 

it  treats  and  it  is  a  model  of  the  manner  and  style  beautiful  aqd  pure  tele8|  whicn  ^ve  rendered  U* 

in  which  such  subjects  should  be  handled.  fascinating  name  of  the  fair  Jewish  authoress  a 

The  preliminary  remarks  of  the  author  upon  the  household  word  to  80  n^y  wherever  the  English 

value  and  importance  of  diplomatic  history  wi  I  to          is        kea     she  did  not  live  to  see  job- 

immediately  arrest  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful.  ^"j  ^  ^  beat  worfL    Her  motheTt  wbo  J* 

They  are  eminently  just  and  admirably  expressed.  8uperintended  the  passage  of  the  book  through  tbt 

The  incidents  of  our  early  diplomacy  are  grouped  £      ^^         r^^  ^  ^  ^  hB^M 

together  in  a  very  clear  and  concise  manner,  well  ^fae. 

calculated  to  impress  us  with  reverence  for  the  p  The  characteri9tics  of  the  writings  of  this  a* 

genius,  patriotism  and  indomitable  energy  of  those  ^^  are  M  weU  known  a^  we  need  ^  » 

great  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Re-  nounce  ^  publication. 

public.  r                

When  we  have  had  time  for  a  more  careful  ex- 
amination than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  give  it,  Cyclopedia  of  Anecdote*  of  Literature  and  (ft 
we  may  present  our  readers  with  a  review  of  some  Fine  Arts :  Containing  a  copious  and  eks* 
of  the  points  so  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  TrescoL  In  selection  of  Anecdotes  of  the  various  form*  of 
the  mean  time  we  hope  our  historical  literature  Literature,  of  the  Arts,  of  Architecture,  Eograf- 
may  be  further  enriched  by  so  able  a  pea  ing*.  Music,  Poetry,  Painting  and  Sculpture;  sod 

of  the  most  celebrated  Literary  Characters  an) 

Artists  of  different  countries  and  ages,  <fec    By 

The  Solar  SyOem:   A  keati..  upon  the  Bun.  *£""  Ajtvn"'  AJt   Bo8ton:  Go"**1* 

Moon  and  Planets,  including  an  account  of  all  the 

Recent  Discoveries.    By  J.  Russell  Hind,  For-  This  immense  collection  of  anecdotes,  selected 

eign  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  with  great  care  and  labor,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  s> 

Ac    Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam,  10  Park  Place,  ceptable  book  to  all  classes. 

New- York.  They  have  been  carefully  arranged  in  alpha)* 

tical  order,  and  classified  so  as  to  be  readily  re- 

The  author  of  this  admirable  little  work  is  the  ferred  to.    The  book  is  very  handsomely  printed 

discoverer  of  no  less  than  four  of  the  minor  planets,  and  w\\\  be  found  to  be  an  inexhaustible  source  d 

a  greater  number  than  has  been  detected  by  any  amusement 

other  astronomer.  Xt  is  a  capital  book  for  a  table,  to  be  taken  op 

The  work  is  of  a  descriptive  and  popular  char-  at  leisure  moments, 

acter,  giving  a  clear  and  comprehensive  account  ___ 
of  the  Solar  System.      Mr.  Putnam  commences 

with  it  a  series  of  u  Popular  and  Practical  Science*  Outlines  of  English  Literature.    By  Thomas  R 

uniform  with  his  Popular  Library ;  and  thus  puts  Shaw,  B.A    A  new   American  edition,  withi 

within  the  reach  of  all,  for  only  25  cents,  a  work  sketch  of  American  Literature,  by  HtnaY  t 

of  highest  authority  on  the  beautiful  and  sublime  Tuckkrman.    Philadelphia :  Blanchard  k  Lea 
science  of  Astronomy. 

—  This  admirable  sketch  and  compendium  of  th* 

history  of  English  literature  has  already  attained 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  a  wide  popularity  as  a  school  book  of  the  be* 

Americans,  now  publishing  in  numbers,  at  25  class.    The  deficiency  which  has  heretofore  chip 

cents  each ;  the  whole  to  be  completed  in  forty  actrized  it  is  in  this  edition  well  supplied  by  afc 

numbers,  making  four  handsome  volumes,  bound  Tuckerman.    The  work  is  an  essay  on  the  geoeftl 

in  two :  containing  upwards  of  One  Hundred  subject,  that  may  be  profitably  read  by  any  90s, 

and  Twenty  Engraved  Portraits  of  the  most  and  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  to  the yeosf 

eminent  persons  who  have  occupied  a  place  in  

the  History  or  Cotemporary  Annals  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  Old  Engagement:  A  Spinster's  Story.    fy 
__ .   .              ,        ......          ,      rr«  Julia   Day.     Boston  and  Cambridge:  Jam* 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  timely  work.    The  Munroe  <fc  Co.    1852. 
engravings  are  good,  the  typography  excellent, 

and  the  matter  well  arranged.    The  well-known  A  pleasant  book,  well  written,  and  full  of  whole- 
character  of  the  publishers   forbid   any  future  some  morality. 
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The  Classical  Manual:  An  Epitome  of  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, Greek  and  Roman  Mythology,  Antiqui- 
ties and  Chronology.  Chiefly  intended  for  the  use 
of  Schools.  Compiled  by  James  S.  S.  Baird, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Philadelphia:  Blan- 
chard  <fc  Lea. 

The  object  of  the  compiler  of  this  little  manual 
has  been  to  condense  such  details  as  are  most  likely 
to  be  useful  into  so  small  a  space  as  "  to  admit  of 
its  being  thoroughly  mastered  and  retained."  His 
object,  we  think,  has  been  accomplished  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner  than  by  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. 

Elementary  Latin  Grammar  and  Exercises.  By 
Br.  Lronuard  Sohmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the 
High  School,  Edinburgh.  Philadelphia:  Blan- 
chard  A  Lea.    1852. 

A  book  to  arouse  the  terror  of  school-boys,  but 
only  suggesting  to  ourselves  that  satisfaction  which 
one  feels  who  has  safely  passed  through  the  horrors 
of  the  Accidence  and  the  slippery  dangers  of  the 
irregular  verbs;  who  has  outlived  the  canings con- 
sequent upon  mispronunciations  and  imperfect  de- 
clensions, and  has  no  more  to  fear  from  pedagogue- 
rod,  or  school-room. 

A  Peep  at  Number  Five  ;  or  a  Chapter  in  the  Life 
of  a  City  Pastor.  By  H.  Trusta,  Author  of 
u Sunny  Side."  Boston:  Phillips,  8amp*on,  <fc 
Co.    1852. 


Up- Country  Letters.     Edited  by  Prof.  B , 

National  Observatory.    Illustrated  by  Darley, 
Hew- York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

An  exquisitely  humorous,  pathetic,  and  enter- 
taining book. 

The  Napoleon  Ballads.  The  Poetical  Works  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  now  first  translated  into  plain 
English.  By  Bon  Gaoxtier,  New- York: 
Geo.  P.  Putnam.     1862. 

These  satires  should  have  been  infinitely  strong- 
er. They  are  tolerably  amusing,  but  not  equal  to 
the  subject,  or  to  the  author's  evident  intention. 

The  University  Speaker:  A  Collection  of  Pieces 
designed  for  College  Exercises  in  Declamation 
ana  Recitation ;  with  suggestions  on  the  appro- 
priate Elocution  of  particular  passages.  By  Wil- 
Uam  Russell,  author  of  a  series  of  reading 
bodes  fiw  Schools  and  Academies,  Orthophony, 
Puljut  Elocution,  <fec  Boston  and  Cambrige : 
JamesMuiroe  6  Co.     1852. 


The  BUtheiah  Romance.     By  N.  Hawthorne. 
Boston :  Tiiknoi,  Reed,  A  Fields.     1852. 

A  fiitt  review  of  this  work  will  be  given  in  our 
nest  issue. 


The  Consumptive's  Guide  to  Health;  or  the  Inva 
lids  Five  Questions,  and  the  Doctor's  Five 
Anstoers:  A  comprehensive  practical  treatise  on 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  its  Preventive  and 
Curative  Treatment,  Ac.,  Ac,  addressed  in  popu- 
lar language  to  non-medical  readers,  and  inci- 
dentally to  Physicians  and  Students.  By  J. 
Hamilton  Potter,  M.D.  Second  edition.  New- 
York  :  J.  S.  Redfield.     1852. 


An  Olio  of  Domestic  Verses.    By  Mrs.  E  Judson. 
New- York:  Lewis  Colby,  122  Nassau  Street 


Kossuth  Coppered,  or  the  Banquet  at  the  Capital 
of  Laputa :  Containing  Gulliver's  great  Speech. 
Illustrated  by  F.  Bellew.  New- York  :  Thomas 
Frere,  87  Nassau-street    1852. 


Meyer's  Universum:  A  Book  of  American  and 
Foreign  Scenery,  in  Monthly  Part?,  with  Letter- 
press, by  the  Best  Writers.  New- York:  164 
William  street    1852. 


A  Selection  of  SngUsh  Synonyms.    Boston  and 
Cambridge  :  James  Monroe  A  Co.    1862. 


MUSIC. 

The  Countess  Rossi,  more  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  Madame  Sontao,  is  announced  as  coming 
to  see  us  professionally,  early  in  the  approaching 
autumn ;  and,  judging  from  her  success  in  Germany 
and  England  during  the  past  two  years,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  her  reputation  has  been  well  earned, 
and  that  she  is  destined  to  achieve  triumphs  here 
which  will  fully  equal,  if  not,  in  some  respects, 
transcend,  those  of  Madame  Goldschmidt.  The 
period  of  Sontag's  original  triumphs  dates  back 
some  twenty  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  loving  wife  and  mother  have 
devolved  upon  her;  and,  her  beautiful  voice  re- 
maining as  fresh  and  elastic  as  in  youth,  she  makes 
the  great  essay,  in  full  maturity  of  womanhood,  to 
retrieve  her  noble  husband's  lost  fortunes.  The 
effort  is  worthy  the  deep  purpose  and  confident 
soul  of  a  religious  woman.  Six  children,  besides 
a  husband,  stand  ready  to  share  in  the  benevolent 
action  of  the  noble  artiste,  and  where  is  the 
American  who  has  a  heart  in  him  who  will  not 
yield  to  an  appeal  like  this  f  By  some  excellent 
judges  she  is  esteemed  superior  to  Madame  Gold- 
schmidt In  faultless  execution,  purity  of  tone,  and 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  noble  and  refined  in 
sentiment,  she  is  doubtless  without  a  superior. 
Madame  Son  tag  will  appear  in  London  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  nights  previous  to  her  departure 
for  our  shores,  and  will  be  accompanied  in  her 
American  tour  by  M.  Charles  Eckert,  who,  last 
year,  was  sub-director  of  the  music  at  the  Italian 
Opera  of  Paris.  , 

An  interest  like  that  for  a  loving,  guileless 

child  attaches  to  every  thing  connected  with  the 
name  and  life  of  Mozart.  In  Vienna,  on  the  same 
spot  where  the  author  of  Don  Juan  (that  chef 
aceuvre,  for  which,  by  the  way,  he  only  received 
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eight  ducats)  died,  there  is  now  a  very  handsome 
building,  culled  the  Hotel  is  Mozart.  In  the  Fau- 
bourg of  the  Jbitphttadl  there  still  exists  a  small 
beer  shop,  called  the  Blue  Bottle,  where  Mozart 
was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  going.  It  was  in 
the  garden  belonging  to  this  house  that  he  wrote 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Magic  Plutt.  It  is  well 
known  that  no  one  has  jet  discovered  the  last  rest- 
ing-place of  this  great  master.  His  contempora- 
ries treated  his  manuscripts  with  the  same  indiffer- 
ence that  the;  did  him.  All  his  papers  remained 
thrust  away  under  the  piano  for  more  than  eight 
years.  In  1799  M.  Hadrfi  bought  them  for  1,000 
crowns  ;  in  1837  he  offered  them  to  the  Imperial 
Library  for  20,000  florins,  but  his  offer  was  not 
accepted.  Our  earnest  and  hard-working  country- 
man, Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  who  has  just  purchased 
the  entire  library  of  Rinck,  (Germany's  best  organ 
Writer  and  player,)  wilt  perhaps  snatch  the  immor- 
tal Mozart's  manuscripts  from  the  envied  gaze  of 
kings  and  princes,  and  deposit  them  safely  in  his 
quiet  home  at  Boston.    Such  a  treasure  is  world- 

Madame  (Jenny  Lind)  Goldschsiidt  has 

retired  to  Hamburg,  the  native  place  of  her 
husband.  She  was  beset,  on  her  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, with  applications  from  all  quarters — from 
a  bankrupt  manager  up  to  a  million-a-ysar  mar- 
■quia — but  firmly  refused  all,  from  causes  of  a 
delicate  nature.  It  is  not  a  vain  or  unnatural  wish 
that  the  little  Goldschmidts  may  be  as  bright  and 
polished  musicians  as  are  their  distinguished  pro- 
genitors. What  a  pity  that  the  world-loved  Lind 
should  be  so  impolitic  as  to  many  the  man  she 
loved— and  a  poor  musician  too  I 

The  attempt  to  get  up  an  Okba  Company, 

whereby  the  musical  thoughts  of  distinguished  com- 

Cirs  shall  be  given  us  "  translated  and  adapted," 
met,  it  seems,  with  partial,  if  not  entire  defeat. 
This  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
-an  effort  to  make  oil  and  vinegar  mix.  When  the 
unctuous  Italian  and  the  morose  John  Bull  can  be 
harnessed  together,  and  driven  as  a  musical  team, 
we  shall  make  a  note  of  new  eras  dawning  upon 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  No  English  singer  or  com- 
poser has  ever  yet  attained  distinction  in  opera, 
-who  did  not  at  first  ilea  to  France  or  Italy,  and 
measurably  forget  his  nationality.  The  fact  is, 
the  ecclesiastical  and  madrigal  music  are  all  that 
England  can  legitimately  claim  as  hers.  The 
English  Opera,  if  it  ever  deserved  any  such  name, 
became  entirety  extinct  among  the  nobility  and 
governing  classes  contemporarily  with  Prince  Al- 
bert's preference  of  operas  presented  with  original 
words  with  original  music.  ''Translators  and 
adaptors"  were,  of  course,  subsequently  extia- 

S listed.  Balfe  and  Wallace  have  since  done  a 
tie,  by  acting  upon  the  Prince's  bint;  but  not 
enough,  it  would  seem,  to  procure  for  them  any 
striking  characteristic  or  marked  individuality  of 
style.  The  one  has  dwindled  to  a  moderately 
useful  conductor,  while  the  other  is  starring  it  in  our 
Western  country  with  his  piano  music  and  songs. 
Prince  Albert's  preference,  on  the  whole,  was  ex- 
ceedingly sensible  and  judicious.  Very  strictly 
speaking,  we  prefer  Jenny  Lind  in  Swedish,  just 
M  we  would  prefer  Braham  in  English,  or  Alboni 
and  Lablache  in  Italian.  In  this  way  are  avoided 
a  of  language,  clime, 
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and  physique,  which  make  a  tragic  opera,  to  a  sen- 
sitive mind  but  little  more  than  a  dignified  bur- 
lesque. Be  advised,  therefore,  good  musicians, 
and.  while  you  may  have  talent  enough  to  "  trans 
late  and  adapt"  from  a  dozen  different  languages, 
consider  yourselves  elevated  if  you  can  do  a  really 
good  musical  thing  which  may  be  interpreted  in 
but  one  tongue,  and  that  your  mother's. 


Cabtli  Qabdeh. — The  French 


preparation 

'    e  we  have  had  this  og 
do  not  doul 


who  appeared  at  Kiblo's  last  spring,  with  reo- 
forced  numbers,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  ballet 
troupe  headed  by  Caroline  Roussat  and  her  charm- 
ing sisters,  are  giving  a  series  of  musical  enterttm- 
ments  at  Castle  Garden,  which,  in  their  combina- 
tion of  amusement,  will  not  suffer  by  comparism 
with  the  seasons  of  the  two  former  years.  If  wi 
have  not  Bosto  and  Salvi,  Lucia  and  The  Purittau, 
it  is  something  that  Auber  still  furnishes  the  Opera, 
and  that  M'lle  Jolly  is  the  prima  donna.  Dubrinw, 
Diguet  and  Grant  are  singers  very  far  removed  from 
ordinary  vocalists  ;  and  the  Crown  Diamonds  sod 
the  Daughter  of  the  Regiment  have  not  suffered 
in  the  representations  of  this  season. 

The  opera  of  -Zampa  is  announced  aa  being  ia 
-eparatioo  by  the  company.    It  is  a  long  urns 

v '-■'  "-:-  -pera  in  New-York, sod    I 

nat  it  will  meet  with  marks! 
of  the  very  best  specimeni  of 
the  ultra  romantic  school  of  music,  and  affordi 
fine  scope  for  acting. 

As  for  the  Rousset  sisters,  it  is  enough  to  ■* 
that  they  are  standing  favorites  in  town  and  coun- 
try.  The  high  admiration  which  they  have  si 
along  received  has  been  worthily  bestowed 

At  Nlblo'b  the  chief  features  of  entirisB- 
ment  are  the  French  and  Spanish  dancers,  and 
Mr.  Burton.  The  Manola  dance  of  Pougand  sad 
Lavigne  is  something  to  be  remembered.  A  per- 
formance at  once  so  graceful  and  so  modeit  ii 
rarely  to  be  witnessed  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Barton  is  simply  the  best  comedian  of  A) 
day.  There  are,  however,  very  many  comedies  « 
which  he  appears  to  much  better  advantage  than 
in  the  Toodles.  His  excellence  is  not  limited  try 
low  comedy.  Those  who  have  seen  him  in  the 
characters  given  us  by  Shakapeare  and  ShiridiA 
will  regret  that  be  does  not  oftener  appear  a 
high  comedy.  It  is  a  question  whether  popoln 
favor  would  not  equally  attend  such 


New-York  is  highly  favored  in  its  two  sx*1 

prominent  places  of  summer  amusement,  FftW 
and  Castle  Garden ;  different  in  style,  aid  «' 
each  so  agreeable.  To  the  tired  citizen,  "»eai7  °-' 
work,"  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined"  withit  •*• 
dnsty  town— house  shut  up  and  family  in  lbs  en* 
try— the  saloons  and  flow  or- fringed  walks  of  Nibk/a, 
and  the  sea-fanned  promenades  of  Castle  Garden, 
are  luxuries  and  tonics  not  to  be  lightlr  estimated. 
Nor  are  they  less  refreshing  to  strangers,  whether 
tourists  or  "cash  buyers,"  whose  psrad'se  in  this 
stiffing  city  would  otherwise  be  Emited  to  hotel 
bar-rooms  or  the  magnificent  diitaojes  of  eight- 
by-ten  apartments  in  sixth  stories  of  our  gigantic 
city  caravansaries.  Add  to  this  tie  charm  of  va- 
rious and  artistic  musical  entertainment,  and  yen 
have  an  amount  of  gratification  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  money,  and  whose  deprivation  would 
be  instantly  and  severe!;  felt. 


■  ^  ?  -Zs^s 
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stead  of  massacre  ami  s.utpj  ligation—  we  have 
i»  consider  the  various  f.jrmsofindustry  which 
prevail  in  the  different  sections  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  nature  of  the  protection  which 
they  demand  ;  and,  finally,  their  relation  to 
the  industry  and  Health  of  other  nations,  more 
especially  of  that  one  who  at  this  moment 
dominates  in  a  threatening  altitude  over  the 
industry  of  the  eastern  coast. 

The  thirty-two  States  of  the  Union  repre- 
sent every  climate,  every  product,  and  every 
form  of  industry.  The  system  of  the  Union 
illustrates  the  philosophical  idea  of  unity  in 
diversity,  which  is  perfection.  Every  variety 
of  the  Caucasian  MCA  is  represented  by  the 
masses  of  its  population,  each  one  of  which, 
taken  by  itself,  would  1«  numerous  and  pow- 
erful enough  .to  form  an  independent  people. 
All  are  united  under  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment which  conforms  equally  with  the  requi- 
sitions of  philosophy  and  experience — the 
philosophy  of  antiquity,  and  the  experience 
of  the  moderns.  It  is  .a  system  which 
begins  with  the  idea  of  the  sacredness  and 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  soul,  and  ex- 
tends and  expands  without  deviating  from  its 
original,  until,  nt  its  highest  generalization, 
it  becomes  the  fundamental  law  of  nu  em- 
pire— an  empire  of  which  the  imperial  sov- 
ereignty is  distributed  through  all  its  mem- 


Nature  has  carefully  and  kindly 
Rnd  adorned  the  country  of  thesis  her  favorite 
children,  devoting  to  it  the  most  favored 
quarter  of  the  earth  ;  alio  has  there  raised, 
iu  temperate  latitudes,  but  embracing  so 
much  uf  the  tropic  as  may  be  required  for 
luxury,  a  eont.iii'-m.  which  produces  nothing 
monstrous  or  terrible,  but  is  nearly  every 
where  habitable.  She  hits  divided  it  into 
two  portions  by  a  range  of  sterile  mountains, 
awaiting  the  ingenuity  of  her  sons  to  over- 
came that  obstacle,  and  placing  upon  the  one 
aide  what  is  useful  anil  necessary,  and  on  the 
other  what  has  only  an  imaginary,  but  not 
a  less  important,  value.  She  has  not  left 
this  continent  to  depend  for  the  last  necessity 
of  civilization  upon  the  East,  but  has  charged 
the  soil  of  its  Pacific  shores  with  the  most 
valued  and  precious  medium  of  exchange,  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  represent  all  that  is 
produced  upon  the  Atlantic  shores.  The 
addition  of  the  auriferous  territory  seemed 
to  be  all  that  was  needed  for  the  industrial 
unity  of  the  continent.  The  interests  of  that 
portion  of  the  continent   which  produces 


gold,  the  representative,  cannot  be  separated 
from  those  of  the  Eastern,  which  produce 
what  needs  to  be  represented.  The  business 
of  the  people  of  California  is  to  take  from  the 
earth  that  metal  which,  by  the  common  t 
sent  of  man,  has  been  made  the  current  me- 
dium of  values  :  for  that  purpose  they  have 
left  behind  them  the  advantages  and  refine- 
ments of  the  East,  and  have  formed  for 
themselves  a  new  State,  a  new  and  powerful 
community,  which  bears  with  it  all  the 
characteristics  of  republicanism,  and  a  youth- 
ful vigor  and  intelligence  which  gives  it  a 
certain  superiority  over  every  other. 

Producing  nothing  but  gold,  but  in  such 
quantities  as  to  sustain  already  an  entire 
people,  feeding  and  clothing  them,  and  even 
providing  luxuries  for  the  more  fortunate, 
the  commercial  interests  of  this  State  are 
unlike  those  of  any  other  in  the  world.  They 
depend  simply  upon  the  imaginary  or  legal- 
ized value  of  gold.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  to  determine  the  laws  by  which  the 
commerce  of  gold  is  regulated  in  a  civilized 
and  enlightened  nation,  devoted  wholly  to 
its  production.  The  protection  which  they 
demand  thus  far  is  only  to  have  the  means 
of  communicating  its  final  and  highest  value 
within  their  own  limits  to  that  which  they 
produce.  While  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
States  ask  protection  for  iron  and  wool,  sub- 
stances which  they  produce,  and  to  which 
they  demand  the  prh  ilege  of  communicating 
the  highest  value — the  value  of  fabrication — ■ 
to  make  wool  and  iron  current  in  the  world, 
like  a  precious  metal,  refined  and  stumped  by 
the  order  of  a  government ;  the  people  of 
California,  who,  out  of  every  ounce  of  gold 
which  they  raise  from  their  own  mountains, 
lose  at  present  a  sixteenth  or  a  seventeenth, 
because  they  have  not  the  privilege  under 
the  law  of  converting  it  into  a  circulaling 
medium,  ask  for  protection  for  gold — that 
is  to  say,  they  ask  to  be  made  secure  in 
all  the  lawful  fruits  of  their  labor,  not  to  be 
deprived  of  that  sixteenth  which  to  them,  it 
may  be,  is  the  accumulation  or  profit  of  all 
that  they  have  done.  To  insure  this  protec- 
tion to  themselves,  they  ask  for  the  passage 
of  a  law  sanctioned  by  every  Stat*  of  lbs 
confederacy,  which  shall  give  them  tbia  ne- 
cessary, this  just  and  natural  privilege  of 
communicating  to  that  which  they  take  ont 
of  the  earth  its  last  and  highest  value — that 
value  which  makes  it  current  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.     The  people  of  California  are, 
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therefore,  in  regard  to  that  which  they  pro- 
duce, not  only  protectionists,  but  protection- 
ists of  the  highest  grade,  asking  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  in  behalf  of 
their  peculiar  industry,  to  assist  them  in 
•adding  $5,000,000  of  profit  to  the  annual 
return  of  their  mines;  taking  this  $5,000,000 
of  profits  out  of  the  hands  of  those  traders 
and  commercial  persons,  those  brokers  and 
agents,  who  at  present  are  the  gainers  by  their 
loss.  The  produce  of  the  soil  of  California  is 
now  carried  by  the  million  at  a  time,  four 
millions  in  a  month,  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  continent,  by  a  circuitous  voyage,  to  re- 
ceive at  other  hands  its  final  value. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  one  pro, 
duct  of  California,  to  show  how  even  the 
producers  of  gold — a  substance  which  of  all 
others  requires  the  least  preparation  in  pro- 
portion to  its  value  to  fit  it  for  use — require 
legislative  protection;  but,  in  so  speaking, 
we  have  as  it  were  inadvertently  illustrated 
the  fundamental  principle  of  protection.  Gold 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  a  subject  of  human 
labor,  and  a  product  of  the  earth,  ranks  with 
other  substances  serviceable  to  men,  and  is 
distinguished  in  commerce  only  by  the  sin- 
gular purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  Yet 
we  have  seen  that  this  substance,  produced 
by  the  most  intelligent  industry  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  requires  imperial  protection 
and  the  intervention  of  a  law  to  make  it  fully 
available  even  to  them ;  and  this  protection 
Is  to  be  given  to  the  industry  of  the  least 
successful,  literally  and  strictly,  of  the  poor, 
who  value  the  additional  sixteenth  rendered 
to  them  by  the  protective  intervention  of  the 
imperial  Government  as,  perhaps,  the  only 
profit  of  their  labor. 

No  doubt,  there  are  thousands  of  influen- 
tial persons  who  profit  by  the  absence  of 
this  protection ;  but  will  they  dare  to  gainsay 
or  oppose  the  soundness  of  the  principle — 
the  right  by  which  it  is  demanded  ? 

Let  us  now  cast  our  eyes  upon  another 
part  of  this  continent — the  Eastern  States, 
so  called.  These  States  produce,  under  the 
severest  toil,  only  what  is  necessary  for  the 
food  and  clothing  and  ordinary  comforts  of 
life ;  not  gold,  but  fleeces,  grains,  the  more 
useful  kinds  of  wood  and  metal,  heavy, 
massive,  cumbersome,  difficult  to  be  wrought, 
and  that  have  to  be  submitted  to  machinery 
and  tedious  processes,  requiring  time  and 
long,  alternate  labor,  to  give  them  value  and 
currency.     These,    also,    when    they    are 


wrought,  become  media  of  exchange,  like 
gold  itself.  With  the  product  of  the  loom, 
as  with  gold,  the  farmer  purchases  for  him- 
self luxuries  and  comforts ;  with  his  fleeces, 
and  not  with  gold,  he  buys  for  himself  the 
luxuries  of  tropical  climates,  and  other  things 
more  essential  than  these,  necessary  to  civil- 
ization, but  which  are  the  work  of  intelli- 
gence more  refined  and  cultivated  than  his 
own.  Were  it  possible  for  the  man  of  the 
East  to  communicate  to  his  products  that 
highest  stamp  of  value  which  is  given  by 
the  most  intelligent  labor ;  were  it  possible 
for  him,  by  quality  more  than  by  quantity, 
to  acquire  what  he  seeks  and  needs,  that  is, 
the  means  of  exchange ;  he,  like  the  man  of 
the  West,  would  have  attained  his  utmost 
wishes.  Be  also  demands  the  action  of  the 
federated  government;  the  sanction  of  thirty- 
two  States  to  protect  him  in  his  course  of 
industry  and  intelligent  labor,  and  enable 
him  to  secure  that  which  now  passes  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners. 

But,  it  is  said,  there  are  two  parties  to 
the  legislation  which  is  required  to  protect 
the  Eastern  manufacturer — the  farmer  who 
produces,  and  the  artisan  who  gives  its  final 
stamp  and  value  to  what  is  produced.  A 
pound  of  wool,  worth,  in  the  Eastern  States, 
to  the  farmer,  between  forty  and  sixty  cents, 
may  be  raised  in  value,  by  the  application  of 
machinery,  to  $10  or  $20.  This  additional 
value,  it  is  said,  is  not  communicated  by  the 
farmer,  and,  therefore,  the  profits  do  not 
accrue  to  him,  but  to  the  artisan ;  or  rather, 
is  divided  among  a  great  number  of  persons, 
machinists,  weavers,  dyers,  and  others,  who 
communicate  value  to  the  coarse  material.. 
A  portion  of  this  profit  is  also  reaped  by 
the  manager  and  the  capitalist,  the  clerk, 
the  banker,  and  the  trader;  almost  every 
species  of  human  industry  and  ingenuity 
being  employed  upon  this  single  article  of 
wool,  in  the  process  of  converting  it  into  the 
finest  woven  fabric. 

Suppose  the  whole  world  to  be  an  open, 
market,  and  fabrics  of  wool  every  where  in. 
demand ;  then  add  the  supposition  that 
wool,  like  gold,  was  a  product  of  only  one 
State  of  the  Union :  if  now  the  people  of 
that  State  were  compelled,  either  by  the 
management  of  speculators  or  by  positive 
law,  to  send  away  their  wool  to  a  foreign 
country,  and  those  who  had  the  means  were 
forbidden  the  privilege  of  converting  it  into 
a  valuable  fabric,  their  position  would  be 
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precisely  that  of  the  producers  of  gold  in 
California  at  the  present  moment,  who  re- 
quire positive  law  to  enable  them  to  com- 
municate the  last  value  to  their  product 
The  right  upon  which  all  economical  legisla- 
tion is  founded  is  the  right  of  property ;  out 
of  that  right,  as  we  have  elsewhere  explained, 
arises  the  fundamental  duty  of  economical 
legislation — rights  and  duties  being  correla- 
tive— namely:  to  protect  that  right.  The 
farmer  who  grows  the  wool  has  the  first 
right  to  it,  nor  is  any  legislation  justifiable 
in  standing  between  him  and  this  right.  It 
is  his  privilege  to  communicate  to  his  pro- 
duct the  highest  value,  and  he  must  be 
defended  in  doing  this,  not  only  against  the 
fraudulent  designs  of  those  who  seek  to  rob 
him  of  it,  but,  in  many  cases,  against  his 
own  weakness,  which  induces  him  to  make 
a  ruinous  sale ;  and  this  is  the  principle  of 
that  encouragement  which  is  given  by  the 
laws  to  such  kinds  of  industry  as  require  a 
high  degree  of  protective  legislation ;  but  as 
it  is  a  necessity  of  civilization  that  communi- 
ties should  be  considered  as  one,  and  as 
having  a  common  interest,  economical  legis- 
lation should  not  stop  with  the  first  produ- 
cer. Not  only  the  laborer,  the  shepherd, 
the  shearer,  the  butcher,  but  equally  the 
artisan,  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the  machinist, 
the  dyer,  the  agent,  the  salesman — in  short, 
all  who  are  connected  with  the  production, 
manufacture  and  sale  of  woollen,  must  have 
an  equal  and  just  protection,  considered 
as  one  community,  against  all  foreign  influ- 
ences. They  must  be  defended  against  all 
and  every  deprivation  of  profit,  in  order  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  natural,  we  might  al- 
most say  the  sacred,  privilege  of  communi- 
cating to  that  which  the  earth  produces 
under  their  feet,  the  last  and  highest  value ; 
and  if  this  is  not  attained  for  them — if  the 
opportunity  of  labor,  and  of  profit,  is  drawn 
away  from  them  by  the  superior  and  more 
ingenious  and  powerful  legislative,  persua- 
sive and  attractive  power  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  institution  of  their  state  of  society 
has  failed  of  its  effect,  as  it  has  done  in  mast 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Clearly,  the  first  degree  of  intelligence, 
and  the  lowest,  is  to  produce ;  the  second  is 
to  find  a  market,  that  is  to  say,  a  foreign 
value ;  the  third,  and  highest,  is  to  commu- 
nicate this  value  at  home ;  and  this  should 
•establish  the  order  of  legislation.    To  pro- 


tect, first,  the  producer  in  his  production ; 
and  this  the  people  of  America  have  already 
done,  by  legislating  with  the  most  jealous 
care  against  every  species  of  oppression 
which  may  fall  upon  the  agriculturist  or  the 
grazier.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  be' 
is,  in  fact,  only  the  first  workman,  engaged 
in  the  first  and  rudest  of  all  the  processes, 
we  find  our  legislation  extremely  defective. 
We  have  secured  to  ourselves  the  liberty  of 
producing,  and  have  very  thoroughly  pro- 
tected that  liberty  by  the  most  stringent 
laws ;  we  have  made  the  protection  of  agri- 
culture a  part  of  our  fundamental  law,  by 
denying  to  our  government  the  right  of 
taxing  exports ;  but  we  have  denied  ourselves 
the  liberty  of  giving  its  highest  value  to  the 
article  produced.  While  we  earnestly  defend 
the  right  of  growing  the  wool  and  the 
cotton,  we  deny  ourselves  the  right  of  work- 
ing it  up ;  legislating,  in  fact,  for  the  benefit 
of  communities  foreign  to  ourselves,  and 
with  whom  we  have  no  economical  or  repub- 
lican sympathy. 

/  Since  the  introduction  of  the  word  "reci- 
procity," many  new  and  strange  theories 
have  been  generated,  contrary  alike  to  nature 
and  to  common  sense.  Reciprocity  is  always 
a  good  thing ;  but  there  are  various  kinds 
of  reciprocity,  and  many  degrees  of  it,  and 
the  highest  degrees,  when  compared  with 
the  lowest,  are  as  a  million  to  one,  in  the 
good  which  they  produce.  It  is  relatively  a 
good  thing  that  the  American  people  should 
produce  wool,  cotton,  and  iron,  for  other 
nations  to  stamp  with  value ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  better  than  nothing;  it  is  a  form  of 
industry;  it  yields  a  certain  profit,  to  the 
multitude  extremely  small,  to  the  few  bring- 
ing wealth :  and  if  there  were  no  other  pos- 
sibility of  subsistence,  or  profit,  than  this, 
all  our  legislation  should  be  directed  to 
confirm  and  strengthen  the  colonial  relation- 
ship between  England  and  the  United 
States.  But  under  such  a  system,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  us  to  legislate  in  our  own 
behalf.  Under  the  colonial,  or  free-trade 
system,  it  were  better  to  allow  Great  Britain 
to  legislate  for  us,  being  engaged,  not  in  the 
production  mainly,  but  in  the  superior  occu- 
pation of  communicating  the  last  and  high- 
est value.  We  might  repose  securely  under 
her  economical  system.  But  before  touch- 
ing upon  this  point,  let  us  turn  now  to 
another  department  of  our  national  indus- 
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try — the  production  of  metals  not  origin- 1  you,  but  we  will  reciprocate  with  England. 


ally  precious,  but  made  so  by  the  application 
of  labor  and  skill. 

There  is  probably  no  crude  natural  pro- 
duct more  worthless  in  its  first  condition,  or 
more  valuable  in  its  last,  than  iron.  In 
furnishing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  conti- 
nent their  outfit  and  means,  Nature  has  placed 
an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  iron  in  the  very 
centre  of  their  finest  latitudes,  side  by  side 
with  the  fuel  necessary  to  its  manufacture. 
The  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  seem  to  have  been 
deposited  in  those  States  as  a  trust  fund,  or 
capital,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  con- 
tinent, inexhaustible,  and  which  requires 
only  labor  to  communicate  to  it  any  desira- 
ble value.  Nature  provides  the  means, 
intelligence  employs  them.  The  American 
Indians  made  no  use  of  the  coal  and  iron  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Dutch  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania  do  not  seem  to  have  the 
requisite  degree  of  intelligence  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  their  mines.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  intelligent  men  of  the  East  should 
invent  new  methods,  and  direct  the  opera- 
tions for  opening  and  working  these  valuable 
mines. 

Almost  as  exclusively  as  gold  to  Cali- 
fornia, do  coal  and  iron  belong  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  is  gold  in  Virginia,  there  is 
iron  in  Connecticut,  profitable  to  work ;  but 
when  we  speak  of  iron,  we  think  of  Penn- 
sylvania; as,  when  we  speak  of  gold,  we 
think  of  California.  The  situation  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  regard  to  her  natural  product  of 
iron,  is  analogous  to  that  of  California  in 
regard  to  gold:  she  also  requires  special 
legislation  to  defend  her  interest  in  that  pro- 
duct. She  demands  the  sanction  of  thirty- 
two  States  to  protect  her  in  her  endeavors  to 
communicate  the  highest  value  to  her  inesti- 
mable product  of  iron.  Pennsylvania,  like 
the  Eastern  States,  wishes  to  establish  a  just 
and  natural  reciprocity  between  herself  and 
the  other  States  of  the  Union ;  she  wishes 
to  supply  them  with  iron,  raised  to  a  high 


turn,  to  supply  her  with  what  is  peculiar  to 
themselves.    Now,  in  the  system  of  reci- 

Erocity  which  the  American  people  have 
een  forced  to  adopt  by  the  policy  and  per- 
suasion of  England,  Pennsylvania  is  deprived 
of  that  valuable  reciprocity  which  she  de- 
sires to  establish.  Her  sister  States  have 
said  to  her :  "  We  will  not  reciprocate  with 


That  is  to  say,  we  will  not  protect  your 
manufacture  of  iron.  There  are  two  States 
who  wish  to  communicate  value  to  iron  — 
yourself  and  England.  We  prefer  recipro- 
city with  the  latter,  to  a  reciprocity  with 
you. 

"  *  Free  trade  between  republics,* 
between  Pennsylvania  and  her  sister  States ; 
alternate  production  and  exchange,  freed  of 
all  tariffs  and  restrictions  whatsoever,  between 
Pennsylvania  and  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  based  upon  the  article  of  iron,  shall 
not  be  established;  but  'free  trade  with  the 
British  isles,'  based  upon  the  article  of  iron, 
shall  be  established,  and  in  your  despite, 
though  you  are  one  of  us." 

In  regard  to  iron,  however,  the  laws  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  are  more  defect- 
ive than  in  regard  to  any  other  article  of 
commerce;  for  though  the  farmer,  the  pro- 
ducer of  wheat,  of  cotton,  of  flax,  achieves 
for  himself  all  that  he  desires  in  the  protec- 
tion of  his  raw  material,  or  first  product, 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  wish  to  take 
the  ore  of  iron  out  of  the  earth,  have  not 
the  slightest  protection  for  this  first  and 
lowest  kind  of  toil ;  much  less  for  the  intel- 
ligence and  labor  which  stamp  it  with  a 
high  value.  They  are  met  by  legislative 
obstructions  at  the  very  birth  of  their  enter- 
prise. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  forge  should 
be  within  call,  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
mine.  Could  the  crude  ore  be  dug  up  like 
gold,  and  sent  away  to  foreign  countries  to 
be  there  smelted  and  stamped  with  value, 
to  be  made  current  in  the  world's  markets, 
why  then  England  would  persuade  or  com- 
pel us  to  6end  our  ores  of  iron  to  her  forges, 
as  the  Californians  are  now  compelled  to 
send  their  crude  gold  by  a  circuitous  voyage 
around  the  continent  to  be  smelted  and 
stamped  in  Philadelphia;  and  that  would 
be  a  fine  and  telling  illustration  of  the  Brit- 
ish system  of  reciprocity,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  free  trade. 


value  by  her  own  labor,  and  they,  in  their  /Now,  the    only  system    of    reciprocity 


which  we,  as  Americans,  think  it  just  to 
favor,  is  reciprocity  between  friends  and 
brothers,  bound  together  by  a  common 
interest ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  several 
States  of  the  Union.  We  advocate  absolute 
free  trade  between  republics,  on  the  same 
continent,  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
upholding  the  same  system  of  government ; 
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and  we  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  one 
and  all  of  these  republics  to  favor  reciprocity 
among  themselves,  and  no  other ;  as  we 
consider  it  the  most  powerful  means  of  pre- 
serving and  perpetuating  the  sovereignties 
of  the  States,  and  the  Union  itself.  / 

There  remains  another  illustration  of  this 
subject,  as  singular  and  exclusive  as  that  of 
the  gold  of  California,  namely,  the  cotton  of 
the  Southern  States.  The  growth  of  cotton 
is  confined  to  a  particular  soil  and  a  partic- 
ular climate ;  and  it  is  argued  by  those  who 
produce  it,  that  it  requires,  moreover,  a  cer- 
tain constitution  of  society — that  it  must  be 
grown  by  slave  labor.  Admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  this  is  true,  we  find 
the  production  of  cotton  more  peculiar  than 
that  of  any  other  product,  and  therefore  more 
apt  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  hand. 

We  hold  it  to  be  the  first  and  earliest 
duty  of  our  government,  as  it  represents 
the  will  and  judgment  of  the  people,  to 
secure  for  the  cotton-growing  States  the 
privilege  of  communicating  the  last  and 
highest  value  to  that  material  upon  their 
own  soil,  and  by  their  own  ingenuity  and 
industiy.  In  the  States  of  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  we  hold  that  it  is  just  and 
natural  to  have  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton established  ;  but  if  circumstances  forbid 
this  much-desired  arrangement,  if  these 
States  are  not  able  in  their  present  condition 
to  stamp  the  highest  value  upon  cotton,  we 
next  claim  that  other  States  of  the  Union 
Bhould  have  a  preference  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries whatsoever,  monarchic  or  free.  We 
strenuously  advocate  free  trade  between  our 
/  own  republics — the  highest  degree  of  reci- 
procity ;  but  we  claim  for  each  republic  the 
privilege  and  the  right  of  communicating  to 
its  own  products  as  high  a  value  as  they 
may  desire  or  find  convenient ;  and  we  claim 
that  our  government  ought  to  protect  them 
in  this  right,  in  the  same  spirit  and  for  the 
,  same  reason  that  they  establish  a  mint  in 
California. 

The  principles  of  Jhe  two  measures,  as 
argued  in  the  Senate,  are  identical.  If  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  Government  were 
extended  to  those  who  wish  not  only  to  pro- 
duce the  valuable  and  peculiar  substance 
■which  gives  two  thirds  of  all  their  profits  to 
our  Southern  States,  the  injurious  preference 
of  England,  a  monarchical  country,  opposed 
h  «nd  in  practice  to  Southern  institu- 
done  away  with ;  and  those 


Northern  States  who  have  protected  ike 
South  from  devastation  and  destruction 
would  receive  that  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
namely,  the  right  of  communicating  the 
highest  value  to  Southern  products.  To  a 
certain  extent  they  have  claimed  and  en- 
joyed this  right;  and  certain  branches  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  are  successfully,  though 
precariously  and  dangerously,  carried  on  in 
the  North,  under  a  variable  and  inadequate 
protection.  We  demand,  as  a  duty  owed  to 
us  by  the  South,  that  a  true  and  substan- 
tial reciprocity  be  established  between  the 
cotton-growers  and  the  manufacturers,  not 
only  in  Georgia,  where  it  is  already  partly 
established,  but  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
qualified  by  nature  and  disposition  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton ;  and  we  ven- 
ture to  add  that  their  persevering  and  unna- 
tural preference  for  England  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  causes  of  the  agitations  they  so 
greatly  fear. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  and 
ideas  of  reciprocity  between  the  producer  and 
the  manufacturer,  of  necessity  briefly  and 
imperfectly  developed,  which  we  maintain  as 
the  grounds  of  our  demand  for  a  revision  of 
the  present  tariff.  In  reciprocity  with  Great 
Britain  or  her  colonies  we  have  had  small  con- 
fidence, and  of  late  none  at  all.  Other  States 
than  those  we  have  named  might  have  been 
taken  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  and  mea- 
sures which  we  advocate;  but  to  develop 
all  the  resources  of  the  Union,  and  show  the 
extent  of  legislation  which  will  in  time  be 
demanded  by  the  people  for  the  protection 
of  their  industry,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  internal  commerce,  reciprocal  and 
free,  is  an  argument  which  must  be  extended 
over  months  and  years  to  come. 

We  are  clearly  of  opinion,  notwithstanding 
all  that  is  said  to  the  contrary  by  many  ad- 
mirable writers  on  our  side  of  the  question, 
that  the  so-called  free-trade  policy  of  Eng- 
land, which  she  has  forced  upon  other  nations 
and  persuaded  us  to  adopt,  is  not  only  highly 
advantageous  to  her,  but  even  necessary  to 
her  existence.  We  have  frequently  proved, 
by  arguments  based  upon  the  most  accurate 
calculations,  that  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
does  accomplish  the  end  which  she  has  in 
in  view.  It  enables  her  to  produce  articles 
of  manufacture  at  a  price  which  places  them 
beyond  competition  in  every  unprotected 
market  Her  desire  is  not  so  much  to  obtain 
high  prices--though  she  is  always  ready  to 
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give  that  turn  to  affairs  when  it  is  safe — as 
to  produce  at  low  prices.  For  the  last  ten 
years,  we  find  the  entire  legislation  of  Eng- 
land directed  to  the  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject. In  point  of  fact,  she  disregards  every 
thing,  under  her  present  system,  excepting 
the  extensiou  of  her  market.  Not  only  do 
the  common  people  of  Great  Britain,  the 
operatives,  but  a  large  and  powerful  faction 
of  the  nobility,  together  with  the  entire  mid- 
dle class,  sustain  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  The  nature  of  this  policy  is  clearly 
exemplified  by  the  great  measures  which 
have  passed  of  late  years  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
crown.  Against  these  measures,  the  enor- 
mously wealthy  but  numerically  small  faction 
of  the  old  nobility  have  set  their  faces  in 
vain.  It  appears,  from  the  elections  which 
have  just  closed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  a  very  large  body  of  the  Tory  faction 
have  found  it  necessary  to  yield  to  the 
second  of  the  great  measures  of  free  trade, 
namely,  the  admission  of  gitin,  and  gen- 
erally of  the  food  of  the  people,  at  low 
duties,  though  raised  in  foreign  countries, 
and  therefore  entering  into  immediate  com- 
petition with  food  of  English  growth.  For 
the  aid  of  this  measure  the  arguments  of  phi- 
lanthropy were  more  powerfully  urged  than 
those  of  profit ;  but  it  was  not  philanthropy, 
but  the  calculations  of  the  manufacturers, 
which  compelled  them  to  admit  the  products 
of  American  soil  to  competition  with  those 
of  their  own  estates.  And  this  measure  did 
not  have  the  ruinous  consequence  upon 
England  herself  which  was  predicted  for  it : 
it  cheapened  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  Great  Britian,  and  thereby  enabled  the 
manufacturers  to  employ  their  operatives  at 
low  or  moderate  wages ;  a  measure  neces- 
sary for  the  existence  of  the  manufactories, 
now  become  the  largest  source  of  the  national 
wealth. 

The  third  of  these  measures,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  materials  of  manufacture  at  low 
duties,  beginning  with  American  cottons, 
was  carried  with  ease  in  connection  with  the 
abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  and  passed  al- 
most unnoticed,  but  was  highly  satisfactory 
and  propitious  to  the  manufacturers,  who 
were  enabled  by  this  two-fold  reduction,  in 
the  price  of  food  and  the  price  of  raw  mate- 
rials, to  continue  to  throw  out  upon  all  the 
world  those  enormous  masses  of  manufac- 
tured products  which  at  present  encumber 


every  market  Wages  of  operatives,  mean- 
while, and  prices  of  food  were  still  but  just  suf- 
ficient to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  Only 
one  other  measure  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  series  of  free- trade  or  manufac- 
turer's legislation  in  Great  Britain,  and  this 
was  to  admit  foreign  vessels  to  a  competition 
with  those  of  English  build ;  a  measure  by 
which  freights  were  reduced  on  the  products 
of  foreign  countries  brought  to  England,  and 
on  those  of  England  exported,  to  a  figure 
which  left  scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  profit  to 
the  ship-owners.  Thus,  in  less  than  an  age, 
we  have  witnessed  the  roost  remarkable  polit- 
ical phenomenon  of  modern  times,  namely,  a 
powerful  Empire  driven  by  the  competition 
of  a  Republic,  not  one  century  established, 
into  a  complete  and  radical  change  of  its 
commercial  policy  ;  a  change  ending,  not,  as 
usual,  in  destruction  and  revolution,  but  in 
an  incredible  augmentation  of  wealth  and 
power  to  that  empire  itself. 

We  hear  it  said,  that  England  is  desirous 
of  selling  her  manufactured  articles,  her  cloth 
and  iron,  at  high  prices ;  this  is  asserted  by 
one  of  our  most  sagacious  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Tariff — we  mean  a  writer  in  the 
New-  York  Tribune,  which  in  general  felicity 
and  powerful  argumentation  on  this  particu- 
lar subject  can  compare  only  with  the  London 
Times.  The  position  maintained  by  the 
Tribune,  that  the  free-trade  system  of  Great 
Britain  is  intended  to  enhance  the  value  of 
her  products  in  foreign  markets,  is  subverted, 
by  the  history  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
struggle  amongst  her  manufacturers,  which 
has  drawn  to  itself  the  entire  force  of  her 
legislation,  has  been  to  produce  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates  and  to  sell  at  the  smallest  pos- 
sible profits  :  a  system  which,  if  thoroughly 
successful,  as  every  trader  will  understand, 
ends  in  the  absorption  by  England  of  the 
world's  trade  and  wealth.  For  this  she  has 
striven  with  all  her  private  and  imperial 
energies,  with  all  her  internal  and  external 
forces.  Against  this  the  manufacturing  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  have  struggled  in  vain,  by 
combinations,  restrictions,  tariffs,  and  every 
species  of  opposition,  not  excepting  war  it- 
self. 

In  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  every  frontier 
is  crossed  by  the  smugglers  of  Great  Britain, 
and  every  port  is  occupied  by  her  merchant 
ships,  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  her  pow- 
erful navy,  and  <an  accomplished  diplomat, 
armed  with  all  the  powers  necessary.     Eng- 
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land  has  set  herself  to  make  clothes  and 
utensils  for  all  the  world.  Master  of  the 
wants  and  luxuries,  she  is  the  master  of  men. 

Of  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  British  Empire, 
under  this  system,  it  were  vain  to  offer  any 
predictions,  especially  in  regard  to  our  own 
country,  where  she  almost  holds  a  monopoly 
not  only  of  our  physical,  but  of  our  intel- 
lectual wants,  ;>nd  rules  us  with  the  equal 
sceptres  of  literature  and  commerce. 

Necessarily  the  reader  will  conclude  that 
if  England  wishes  to  displace  and  annihi- 
late our  native  manufactures  by  the  exces- 
sive cheapness  of  her  own  productions,  she  is 
not  the  less  desirous  to  bring  down  the  prices 
of  food  in  this  country  and  in  all  others. 
It  is  her  desire  not  only  to  cheapen  what  she 
6ells  to  us,  in  order  to  command  our  mar- 
kets, but  in  her  own  markets  to  create  the 
largest  competition.  The  investment  of  her 
capital  and  the  exertion  of  her  influence  in 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Colonies  is  controlled  so  as  to  har- 
monize with  the  general  system  of  her  in- 
dustrial policy.  The  monopoly  of  manufac- 
turing power  which  she  demands  for  herself 
as  a  new  and  golden  development  of  her 
ancient  aristocratical  system,  depending,  like 
all  other  profits  of  that  system,  upon  vast 
conquests  by  the  sword  and  pen,  followed 
by  enormous  sales,  in  which  the  immensity 
of  the  transaction  compensates  for  the  small- 
ness  of  the  profit  per  cent.,  requires  that  the 
food  produced  in  America  should  be  im- 
mense in  quantity,  and  cheap  by  reason  of 
the  amount  produced  and  the  quality  of  labor 
applied.  It  is  necessary  for  Great  Britain 
that  all  other  nations  should  engage  in  agri- 
culture ;  that  they  should  enter  into  com- 
petition with  each  other  ;  that  they  should 
invest  their  capital  in  the  means  of  convey- 
ing the  produce  of  their  farms  to  the  sea- 
coast  ;  that  they  should  borrow  her  capital 
for  that  purpose,  to  eke  out  their  own  ;  that 
the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  naviga- 
tion should  be  employed  for  the  conveyance 
of  these  masses  of  food  and  stock ;  that 
every  obstruction  to  the  working  of  this  sys- 
tem should  be  removed;  that  the  entire 
diplomacy  and  naval  force  of  the  British 
empire  should  be  kept  in  active  order  to 
aid  it ;  that  the  tariffs  of  all  nations,  except- 
ing such  as  are  necessary  for  revenue,  should 
be  broken  down.  This  is  the  system  of  the 
British  Free-traders,  and  it  is  harmonious, 
in  spirit  and  effect,  with  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  United  States.  The 


political  affinity  between  that  party  and  the 
money-magnates  of  England,  is  more  oper- 
ative and  subtle  than  any  other  active  prin- 
ciple in  the  politics  of  the  United  States. 

The  Free-traders  of  Great  Britain  rejoice 
in  the  nomination  of  Franklin  Pierce  for  the 
Presidency.^  They  offer  no  opposition  to 
the  annexation  of  Mexico,  but  speculate  upon 
it  as  a  probability  not  undesirable.  They 
did  not  oppose  with  any  vigor  or  sincerity 
the  annexation  of  Texas :  instinct  forbade. 
They  looked  upon  that  annexation  as  a 
means  of  extending,  and  consequently  of 
cheapening,  the  production  of  cotton.  They 
are  not  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Mexico, 
because  they  look  forward  in  it  to  an  im- 
mense addition  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  the  Union  ;  toward  which  their  mer- 
chants will  turn  the  prows  of  their  steam- 
ers with  the  certainty  of  a  market  devoted 
to  them  and  their  monopolies.  If  England 
continues  uninterrupted  in  her  career,  main- 
tains as  heretofore  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
seas,  the  American  system  of  Henry  Clay 
will  cease  to  be  a  basis  of  public  law  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Americans,  like  the 
Egyptians  of  old,  their  manufactures  de- 
stroyed and  their  industry  restricted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  will  fall  at  last  un- 
der a  kind  of  Roman  domination.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  this  system  should  continue. 
Were  the  United  States  iuhabited  by  an  un- 
intelligent and  effeminate  people,  such  a  re- 
sult might  be  predicted ;  but  not  otherwise. 
Modern  philosophy,  in  conjunction  with 
history,  has  at  length  taught  us,  that  in 
calculating  the  horoscope  of  a  nation,  we 
must  take  first  the  altitude  of  its  intelligence 
and  the  strength  of  its  moral  nature. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  statistics  quoted 
from  the  Tribune  newspaper,  in  an  article 
of  which  we  have  forgotten  the  date,  hut 
which  will  not  have  been  forgotten  by  in- 
telligent readers.  The  London  Economist, 
says  the  Tribune,  has  given  a  comparative 
view  of  the  prices  of  certain  articles,  coffee 
for  example,  to  illustrate  the  workings  of 
the  British  system.  It  appears  that  of  the 
article  of  coffee  alone,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  consumed,  during  the  past  year, 
53,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  in  the  year  1851 
they  consumed  only  50,000,000 ;  the  price 
of  this  article  having  fallen  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent,  at  the  same  time.  An  increase  of  6 
per  cent  in  the  quantity  consumed,  a  diminu- 
tion of  1 2  per  cent,  in  the  price ;  being  a  clear 
loss  of  6  per  cent,  to  the  producers  of  the  arti- 
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cle  id  South  America  and  elsewhere !  Here 
is  one  instance  of  the  successful  working  of 
the  British  system  :  a  small  increase  of  con- 
sumption, a  very  great  decline  in  price.  Let 
the  cotton-growers  of  the  South  take  warn- 
ing. "This  it  is," — as  we  have  ourselves 
repeatedly  set  forth  during  the  past  two 
years, — "  This  it  is  which  constitutes  British 
prosperity.  Diminution  of  import  duties  is 
held  out  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  world 
as  a  reason  for  giving  to  Great  Britain  a 
monopoly  of  the  manufactuning  machinery 
of  the  world ;  and  yet  the  prices  which  they 
obtain  fall  instead  of  rising  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  system  called  Free  Trade."  Let 
the  reader  compare  this  with  the  American 
system  of  Henry  Clay  as  it  has  been  devel- 
oped by  Henry  C.  Carey,  and  by  writers  in  this 
journal,  and  pronounce  which  of  the  two  is 
most  advantageous  to  the  farmers  and  cot- 
ton-growers of  America.  The  "American 
System"  is  not  consistent  with  England's 
commercial  prosperity. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  1851 
amounted  to  6,000,000  cwts.  This  con- 
sumption has  increased  during  the  past  year 
413,000  cwts.,  and  the  price  has  fallen  from 
38  to  28  shillings  in  the  same  time.  Thus 
it  appears,  that  while  the  consumption  has 
increased  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one 
fourth,  the  price  has  fallen  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  one  third.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, says  the  Tribune,  "  the  consu- 
mers of  the  sugar  in  Great  Britain  may  well 
be  prosperous,  but  what  becomes  of  the 
producers?"  In  like  manner,  while  the 
consumption  of  tea  has  increased  on\y  five 
per  cent,  the  price  has  fallen  thirty  per  cent. 
The  article  of  timber,  also,  is  shown  by  the 
London  Times  to  be  at  present  furnished  to 
the  people  of  England  by  foreign  countries, 
at  less  prices  than  ever  before. 

We  have  repeatedly  shown  our  readers, 
in  previous  articles,  that  the  secret  of  British 
commercial  prosperity  consists  in  her  ability 
to  undersell  the  manufacturers  of  other 
countries;  and  it  is  now  demonstrated  by 
the  experience  of  a  single  year,  and  suggest- 
ed as  a  matter  of  triumph  by  the  Chancel- 
lor D'Israeli,  that  her  prosperity  depends 
equally  upon  the  low  prices  of  foreign 
produce ;  these  low  prices  having,  of  course, 
a  ruinous  effect  upon  the  agriculture  of 
America,  and  of  all  other  countries  who  re- 
fuse, as  we  do,  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
home  market  by  judicious  legislation. 


The  reason  of  this  astonishing  fall  of 
price  in  the  produce  of  "all  agricultural  coun- 
tries, is  the  excessive  production  to  which 
they  have  been  led  hy  the  open  competition 
of  the  British  market,  joined  with  the  want 
of  a  steady,  legislative  protection  to  raise 
competitors  against  the  monopolists  of  Great 
Britain.  The  prosperity  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers in  England  at  the  present  time  is 
traceable  to  the  fact,  that  the  same  article  of 
cotton  which  sold  in  March,  1851,  for  6s. 
7d.  to  8d.,  sold  last  March  for  4s.  3d.  to  4d. ; 
a  fall  of  more  than  one  third/  In  like 
manner  Australian  wool  has  been  depressed 
in  the  British  market,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent.  The  recent  large  increase  in 
the  circulation  of  the  Whig  Review  makes 
it  necessary  to  repeat  to  our  new  readers 
many  arguments  with  which  the  old  ones 
are  familiar.  We  have  again  and  again 
demonstrated  the  certainty  of  these  results 
of  free  trade.  We  have  shown  that  it  is 
a  system  of  taxation  which  embraces  the 
whole  world ;  and  that  it  would  not  only 
make  all  agricultural  countries  dependent 
upon  Great  Britain,  but  would  eventually 
work  a  fatal  depression  of  all  their  products. 
We  have  developed  the  working  of  this  sys- 
tem in  that  part  of  the  world  where  it  has 
been  applied  in  all  its  intensity — in  Ireland, 
a  country  from  which  the  population  is  now 
receding  en  masse,  as  if  Ireland  were  not 
the  most  fertile  and  food-producing  country 
in  the  world,  but  an  arid  desert.  Antici- 
pating the  final  exhaustion  of  Ireland,  for- 
merly the  market-garden  of  Great  Britain, 
and  now  fast  changing  into  a  wilderness, 
the  commercial  monopolists  of  England  have 
directed  their  attention  upon  ourselves  as  the 
next  in  order  to  be  consumed  and  exhausted ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  one  of.  the  most  astonish- 
ing political  phenomena  of  the  present  epoch, 
that  those  masses  of  emigrants,  who  fly 
starved  and  furious  from  British  legislation 
in  Europe  and  in  the  British  islands,  enlist, 
immediately  upon  arriving  in  America, 
under  the  banners  of  Democracy  and  British 
Free  Trade  ;  and  thus  build  up  again,  upon 
American  soil,  the  fortunes  of  that  people 
who  have  done  their  best  to  destroy  them  at 
home.  The  grand  ally  of  British  commer- 
cial aristocracy,  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
United  States,  makes  us  a  second  time  the 
vassals  of  that  oppression  which  we  hate, 
the  oppression  of  Norman  aristocracy  in  the 
guise  of  capital  and  commerce. 
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Is  he  not  a  strange,  a  ludicrous,  and 
miserable  object,  the* unlucky  Celt,  rebelling 
in  Ireland  against  England,  and  defeated 
and  exiled  by  her,  the  instant  he  sets  foot 
upon  the  free  soil  of  America,  enlisting 
again  under  her  banners,  and  consecrating 
the  first  fruits  of  his  newly -acquired  liberty* 
upon  the  altar  of  "British  Commercial 
Prosperity  "  ?  Is  it  the  fate  of  the  Irish- 
man, every  where  and  always,  on  this  earth, 
to  be  the  Englishman's  tool  ? 

It  is  not  at  all  astonishing  to  ourselves, 
with  these  facts  before  us,  to  hear  of  the  de- 
fection of  Disraeli  and  a  numerous  faction 
of  the  Tories  from  the  ranks  of  the  old 
Protectionists ;  though,  for  reasons  that  we 
cannot  fully  understand,  the  writer  in  the 
Tribune  endeavors  to  make  it  appear  that 
this  defection  is  temporary,  and  preparatory 
only  to  a  change  in  the  Imperial  policy. 
The  writer,  however,  adds :  "  We  are  by  no 
means  convinced  that  he  (the  Chancellor)  is 
the  man  to  grapple  fairly  with  the  difficul- 
ties into  which  a  false  policy  has  led  his 
country,  and  which  are  precisely  those  pro- 
phesied by  Adam  Smith  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  sacrificing  the  rlear  trade  in  the 
effort  to  secure  the  distant  one.  It  is  never- 
theless to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  coun- 
try was  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election, 
and  that  he  must  have  felt  himself  in  a 
situation  somewhat  akin  to  that  in  which 
General  Jackson  found  himself,  when  he 
gave  his  opinion  in  favor  of  *  a  judicious 
tariff.'  It  is  said,  that  when  taunted  for  re- 
pudiating the  principles  which  brought  him 
into  office,  he  indignantly  replied  that  he 
intended  to  put  in  practice  the  opinions, 
and  carry  out  the  policy  he  had  advocated 
when  on  the  other  side  of  the  house." 
Now,  on  referring  to  the  "  declaration  of 
principles  "  of  the  party  of  D'Israeli,  we  find 
no  mention  of  protection  as  an  essential 
point ;  and  in  the  letter  of  Sir  John  Pak- 
ington  to  the  North  American  colonies,  the 
government  express  a  positive  reluctance  to 
trench  upon  the  system  of  their  predecessors 
by  granting  bounties.  Our  own  opinion, 
though  we  broach  it  with  some  hesitation, 
is  that  the  Tory  party  will  move  over, 
gradually,  to  the  side  of  the  Free-traders, 
and  adopt  their  system,  as  the  permanent 
governmental  policy  of  the  empire.  The 
foundations   of   the    peerage   will  not  be 

m  laid  as  exclusively  in  the  ownership 
land ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  aristocracy 


of  England  will  acquire  a  Venetian  or  Car- 
thaginian character.  Their  present  platform 
embraces  particulars  esteemed  by  them 
to  be  at  least  of  equal  importance  with 
the  opposition  to  an  income  tax ;  nor  have 
they  suffered  as  much  by  the  policy  of  free 
trade  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  tariffs 
of  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  moment,  by 
means  of  what  we  should  call  a  heavy  tax 
upon  tea  and  coffee  and  other  articles  in 
popular  use,  added  to  the  excise,  are  found 
equal  to  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  and 
all  the  expenses  of  colonial,  military,  and 
civil  list  The  incomes  of  the  church  and 
peerage  being  derived  principally  from  rents 
and  tithes  and  other  forms  of  impost,  which 
are  not  much  affected  by  a  change  in  the 
system  of  taxation.  The  income  tax  will 
perhaps  be  gradually  shifted  upon  the  mid- 
dle class,  as  a  compromise  with  them ;  bat 
the  points  for  which  the  aristocracy  are  at 
present  more  jealous  than  for  any  others, 
are  the  maintenance  of  the  church  establish- 
ment ;  the  Protestant  education  of  the 
people,  as  opposed,  on  the  one  side,  to 
Catholicism,  and  on  the  other,  to  that 
liberalism  which  has  crept  in  of  late;  de- 
termined resistance  to  republicanism  in 
every  shape,  which  they  call  u  democracy  ;" 
a  distribution  of  internal  taxes  which  shall 
throw  the  burden  of  the  national  debt 
upon  the  middle  class,  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal holders  of  it;  a  foreign  policy  in  har- 
mony with  the  present  European  system; 
active  and  loyal  administration  and  in- 
citement of  the  colonies  ;  and  finally,  an 
augmentation  of  the  military  power  of  the 
empire,  especially  in  England  iteeld  We 
must  confess,  we  see  nothing  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  Tory  party  that  indicates  a 
lack  of  wisdom  or  of  ability  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  after  their  manner.  We 
think  it  highly  necessary  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  inform  themselves 
minutely  in  English  affairs,  and  watch  with 
old-fashioned  republican  vigilance  the  move- 
ments of  England  in  regard  to  ourselves. 
We  repeat  that  we  are  constrained  to  differ 
from  the  writer  in  the  Tribune,  in  regard 
to  the  impending  weakness  and  dissolution 
of  the  British  empire.  This  writer  refers 
to  the  process  of  exhaustion  applied  by 
England  to  the  densely  populated  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  to  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  Ire- 
land, in  her  efforts  for  extending  the  area  of 
free  trade.     We  have  ourselves,  in  former 
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articles,  enlarged  upon  these  topics.  The 
annexation  of  the  Burman  empire  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  which  seems  to  be  a  calculated 
event,  and  the  compulsory  sales  of  British 
opium  in  China,  are  also  referred  to  by  the 
same  writer,  and  the  remark  added,  that 
with  every  step  in  this  direction,  the  wages 
of  English  labor  will  of  necessity  decline, 
together  with  the  percentage  upon  invest- 
ments. Already  the  iron  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  general  the  largest 
operators  with  fixed  capital,  content  them- 
selves with  one,  two,  and  three  per  cent  in- 
come ;  but  this  is  a  natural  result  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  in  great  masses.  And 
though  it  is  not,  as  the  Tribune  justly  re- 
marks, a  proof  of  the  advance  of  national 
wealth,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  continued  concen- 
tration of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and 
of  the  inability  of  small  capitalists  to  engage 
in  important  enterprises.  An  ingenious 
Democratic  editor  has  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish the  doctrine  that  large  capitals  at- 
tain large  profits,  and  small  ones  the  re- 
verse. The  entire  industrial  systems  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  are  proofs  of  the 
falsity  of  this  position.  The  owner  of  a 
million  pounds  sterling  realizes  a  princely 
income  with  a  profit  of  one  per  cent.  The 
owner  of  a  hundred  will  starve  at  ten,  and 
is  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  larger  profits, 
to  associate  himself/)  in  a  subordinate  rela- 
tion, with  the  millionaire ;  and  this  doubt- 
less is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  unity  and 
concentaneity  observed  in  the  movements 
of  British  capital.,  The  industrial  engage- 
ments of  the  people  follow  the  judgment 
of  the  millionaires  ;  these  in  their  turn  being 
consulted  by  and  consulting  the  aristocracy. 
Wages  of  labor  in  England  are  not  as  low 
in  general  as  some  have  imagined  ;  but 
they  are  subject  to  dreadful  vicissitudes  in 
consequence  of  changes  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket We  conceive,  therefore,  that  England 
has  adopted  a  sound  policy  for  herself  in 
establishing,  against  all  the  world,  her  sys- 
tem of  free  trade,  and  in  giving  a  Car- 
thaginian or  Venetian  turn  to  her  legisla- 
tion. 

Let  not  the  people  of  America  stand  in 


awe  of  this  power,  but  let  them  exercise  the 
utmost  sagacity  and  vigilance  in  protecting 
themselves  against  it.  Should  England 
continue  her  hostile  attitude,  and  compel  us, 
against  our  will,  into  a  naval  contest  with 
her,  the  result  will  be  eventually  favorable 
to  ourselves  upon  one  condition ;  and  that 
is,  that  we  seize  the  otherwise  unhappy  op- 
portunity of  shaking  off  our  dependence 
upon  her  industrial  system.  So  thoroughly 
sensible  of  this  are  the  Free-traders  of  our 
own  country,  we  predict  from  them  a  power- 
ful opposition  to  every  measure  that  will 
engage  us,  under  any  national  disgrace,  in 
hostility  with  the  Tories.  We  have  fre- 
quently made  this  prediction.  If  the  reader 
wishes  to  see  the  first  symptom  of  its  justi- 
fication, let  him  read  the  debates  on  Mr. 
Evans's  amendment  to  the  Appropriation 
Bill,  establishing  a  light-house  duty  on  for- 
eign vessels.  We  discover  in  that  debate 
of  August  4th  indications  of  the  spirit  of 
the  two  parties  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Sincerely  and  heartily  as  we  deprecate  hos- 
tilities of  every  kind,  either  with  Mexico  or 
with  Cheat  Britain,  if  we  are  driven  to  a 
choice  between  the  two, — an  unhappy  choice, 
but  which  there  is  some  fear  our  antagonists 
may  one  day  force  upon  us, — we  prefer  the 
latter,  as  likely  to  entail  the  least  amount 
of  evil  in  every  shape.  May  the  favor  of 
Heaven  and  the  inherited  wisdom  of  our 
fathers  avert  the  necessity  of  either  ! 

Meanwhile  we  repeat,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  bear  in  mind  the  maxim  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  "  that  the  price  of  liberty  is  per- 
petual vigilance."  Let  us  not  weary  ourselves 
with  vague  philanthropical  speculations,  but 
consider  for  once,  and  simply,  the  exclu- 
sive interest  of  the  great  Republic.  The 
day  of  action  is  at  hand.  By  securing  the 
election  of  the  most  illustrious  soldier  and 
the  most  vigilant  and  honorable  of  diplo- 
matists, whose  simple  decisions  are  not  biased 
by  a  number  of  interested  considerations, 
but  rest  only  upon  a  sense  of  national  honor, 
we  shall  secure  for  ourselves  every  possible 
advantage,  and  escape  every  avoidable  ca- 
lamity.   Now  or  never  is  the  time. 
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NATIONAL     HUMOR. 


A    FRAGMENT. 


Let  us  commence,  like  a  respectable  I 
Sphinx  as  we  are,  by  a  riddle.  What  is 
humor?  Do  you  give  it  up?  It  is  the 
meeting  of  two  opposite  ideas  from  which  a 
third  is  evolved,  as  in  the  concussion  of  the 
two  flints  which  blew  up  Baron  Munchau- 
sen's bear.  Humor  is  the  music  of  discords, 
just  as  poetry  is  the  echo  of  harmony.  The 
difference  between  them  is,  between  being 
tickled,  and  being  caressed  or  sympathized 
with.  Humor  is  the  point  in  which  pain 
and  pleasure  meeting  produce  a  third 
element,  which  strangely  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  both.  It  is  a  sort  of  voluptuous 
torture,  like  being  pinched  in  the  arm  by  a 
pretty  girl.  Hence,  some  humor  makes  us 
cry,  and  some  makes  us  laugh,  according  to 
the  quantities  in  which  the  radical  elements 
are  mixed.  Less  prettiness  and  harder 
pinching,  or  less  pinch  and  more  prettiness, 
is  the  question.  Humor  is  the  identity  of 
contraries,  like  every  thing  in  Hegel's  meta- 
physics. In  fact,  humor  is  so  essentially 
subtle  and  mysterious  a  matter  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  describe, 
or,  in  the  language  of  modest  authors  who 
are  apt  to  confound  their  own  stupidity 
with  the  universe,  indescribable.  It  is  pre- 
cisely for  that  reason  that  we  have  so  mi- 
nutely described  it. 

But,  in  case  one  description  be  considered 
unsatisfactory,  we  will  give  the  opinions  of 
the  seven  wisest  men  we  know — the  seven 
wise  men  of  America — on  the  subject. 

It  being  proposed  over  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne to  define  the  nature  of  humor — 

"  Humor,"  said  Twanky,  "  is  a  knife,  of 
which  the  handle  is  smooth  and  the  point 
sharp." 

"  Humor,"  said  Cranky,  "  is  a  sort  of  red 
pepper,  which  burns  while  it  pleases  the 
palate." 

"Humor,"  said  Spanky,  "is  the  smile  of 
a  coquette,  which  has  a  double  meaning,  like 
the  esoteric  and  exoteric  philosophies." 

"Humor,"  said  Lanky,  "is  candied  ill- 
temper." 


"Humor"  said  Panky,  "is  good-nature 
in  pickle." 

"  Humor,"  said  Yanky,  "  is  impossibility 
made  easy." 

"  Humor,"  said  Zanky,  "  is  a  mint  julep 
in  which  bitter  and  sweet  are  so  exquisitely 
blended,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
where  one  leaves  off,  or  the  other  begins." 

Hobbes,  as  is  well  known,  attributed 
laughter,  which  is  the  outward  development 
of  a  humorous  idea,  to  a  sense  of  exulting 
superiority,  and  even  pleasure  in  the  pain  of 
another.  But  this  crude  theory  needs  do 
examination.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  which  provoke  our  laugh- 
ter, there  is  no  room  whatever  for  such  a 
feeling.  Our  own  line  of  explanation  is  far 
more  consistent  with  facts.  The  enjoyment 
of  humor  is  indeed  akin  to  eating  a  cucum- 
ber with  vinegar  and  pepper,  or  an  acidulov 
fruit-pie  with  sugar.  Contrast,  and  contrast 
only,  is  the  radical  element  of  humor. 

The  poet  delights  in  resemblances,  the 
humorist  in  discrepancies.  Humor  is  poetry 
topsy  turvy. 

Not  long  since,  some  droll  feUow,  to  whoa 
pen  and  ink  were  unluckily  accessible,  delib- 
erately asserted  that  poetry  was  a  diseases- 
like  scrofula. 

Now,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
poetry  is  the  acme  of  health.  It  is  the 
overflow  of  moral  and  corporeal  redundancy 
of  strength.  All  great  poets  have  been  me* 
remarkable  tor  their  physical  beauty  and  per 
fection.  For  example,  Shakspeare,  Goethe, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Milton,  Byron,  (who  swam 
the  Hellspont,  notwithstanding  his  defect  in 
the  foot,)  Lamartine,  Tennyson,  etc  Where 
will  you  find  such  a  collection  of  faces  and 
forms  as  these  ?  Each  of  them  have,  in 
their  own  time  and  country,  been  celebrated 
for  their  majestic  stature,  or  personal  beauty. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  our  doubts 
about  humor.  We  suspect  that,  uncom- 
bined  with  poetry,  of  which  it  is  the  engine 
reversed,  whence  all  poets  are  humorists, 
though  all  humorists  are  certainly  not  poets, 
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it  is  at  least  a  mental  malady.  We  fear  that 
your  regular  humorists  are  mostly  queer- 
looking  fellows,  apt  to  be  dwarfish  and 
wrinkled,  with  sharp  noses,  and  a  diabolical 
sort  of  grin,  with  small  piercing  eyes,  and 
thin  wicked  mouths.  We  know  many  of 
this  stamp,  and,  notwithstanding  our  own 
sacred  character  as  philosopher  and  poet, 
cannot  help  feeling  an  odd  creeping  of  the 
flesh  in  their  presence*  We  draw  our  pro- 
phet's mantle  uncomfortably  tight  about  us, 
and  catch  ourselves  calculating  the  chances 
of  their  hitting  the  well-known  holes  in  our 
garment  with  the  arrows  of  their  unscrupu- 
lous sarcasm.  An  unreversible,  that  is,  an 
un poetical  humorist  is  an  imperfect  creature, 
a  sort  of  madman  or  devil-possessed  demo- 
niac. 

We  never  felt  ourselves  a  match  for  one 
of  these  human  goblins.  Their  incessant 
sharp-shooting,  their  shower  of  insignificant 
hits,  and  adroit  turns  and  paradoxes,  is  quite 
dazzling  and  confusing.  A  man,  whose 
mind  is  cast  in  the  mould  of  reason  and  love 
of  truth,  will  ever  be  "bothered  "  in  a  con- 
test with  such  antagonists.  The  true  health- 
ful man  is  afraid  of  his  own  strength;  he 
cannot  return  the  little  rattle  of  taps  and 
flips,  from  fear  of  striking  one  blow  that 
may  be  mortal — at  least  to  the  temper  of 
his  opponent.  Habitual  banterers  are  terri- 
bly sensitive  in  their  own  persons. 

Humor,  then,  is,  in  the  abstract,  to  poetry 
and  art,  what  fungi,  weeds  and  wild  berries 
are  to  the  oaks  of  the  forest,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  orchard,  and  the  flowers  of  the  pleas- 
ure garden.  Every  land  has  its  own  weeds, 
fungi,  and  wild  berries,  and  every  nation  its 
own  peculiar  humor.  It  is  our  wish  to  de- 
scribe the  special  character  of  humor  belong- 
ing to  a  few  of  the  more  important  nationali- 
ties. For  the  present,  lest  our  task  should 
prove  endless,  like  the  Indian  serpent  which 
encircles  the  universe,  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
America,  the  living  representatives  of  pro- 
gn«.  They  will  furmBh  us  with  ample 
staff  for  analytical  comparism.  So,  as  when 
in  Southey's  "Devil's  Walk,"  the  Czar  of 
all  the  hells  exclaims : 

"Here's  heads  for  England,  tails  for  France; 
He  tost,  and  heads  it  came;" 

we,  not  being  desirous  of  imitating  the 
devil's  example,  will  take  care  in  tossing  that 
taik  shall  torn  up,  and,  accordingly,  as  the 


spectral  army  of  Napoleon  cried  in  the  song, 
"  France  is  our  watchword." 

We  will  begin  with  the  humor  of  France, 
of  beautiful  France,  the  land  of  Rabelais 
and  Moliere,  of  Rochefoucauld  and  Talley- 
rand, of  Paul  de  Kock  and  the  Charivari. 
How  the  old  jests  and '  repartees  rise  up 
before  us,  at  the  thought,  like  the  grinning 
skulls  of  departed  boon  companions — the 
Yoricks  of  our  youthful  days  of  frolic  1  We 
are  in  Paris ;  we  jostle  brother  dandies  on 
the  gay,  crowded,  dusty  Boulevards;  we 
lounge  in  cafes  whose  walls  are  mirrors  of 
interminable  reflection,  on  sofas  of  everlasting 
red  velvet ;  we  sip  eternal  coffee  from  white 
cups,  on  infinite  marble  tables ;  and  news- 
papers without  end,  affixed  to  inevitable 
mahogany  sticks,  are  spread  before  us  by 
gar$ons  in  white  jackets,  numerous  as  the 
poet's 

"Horsemen,  like- the  sand 
On  ocean's  shores,  uncounted," 

whose  devotion  to  our  individual  happiness, 
so  far  as  the  resources  of  Parisian  cafes  go, 
appears  to  be  of  a  most  perennial  and  inex- 
haustible nature. 

Once  more  we  walk  the  arcades  of  the 
lively,  glittering  Palais  Royal — Palais  iVa- 
tionaly  we  mean,  if  any  thing  be  now 
national  in  France,  save  humor ;  we  pause 
and  stare  into  the  curiosity  shop,  where 
there  is  the  dear  old  fan,  made  of  humming- 
birds' feathers,  as  some  think,  others  say  floss 
silk ;  and  the  candelabra  man,  who  stands 
on  his  brazen  head,  like  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes  upside  down,  with  a  socket  for  a 
candle  in  each  of  his  brazen  legs,  thus  illus- 
trating the  fable  of  the  hungry  man,  hollow 
to  his  heels,  of  our  youthful  reminiscences. 
There,  too,  is  the  marble  bust  of  nobody  in 
particular,  standing  on  the  Chinese  cabinet 
that  never  came  from  China,  and  a  small 
army  of  little  bronze  men  and  women,  who 
may  think  themselves  lucky  that  they  are 
not  flesh  and  blood  instead  of  bronze,  so 
uncomfortable  is  their  general  style  of  atti- 
tude. And  there,  also,  is  the  set  of  Indian 
chessmen,  with  real  elephants  and  castles, 
and  small  warriors  for  pawns,  looking  alto- 
gether much  too  expensive  for  anybody  but 
an  emperor  to  play  with.  We  pass  over  the 
old  china,  with  brick-dust  colored  roses,  and 
the  sticks  with  the  heads  of  griffins,  and 
other  terrible  and  fabulous  animals,  ready  to. 
bite  your  hand  the  moment  you  attempt  to 
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lay  hold  of  them.  Yes,  we  pass  over  those 
and  many  other  remarkable  things,  and  we 
make  our  way  across  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
where  there  is  a  bude  light,  and  an  arch, 
stuck  up  out  of  sheer  extravagance,  and 
precisely  because  it  is  not  wanted,  a  most 
useless  and  fine-gentlemanly  structure! 
We  cross  the  bridge  of  the  "  Arts,"  or  of 
the  "sacred  fathers,"  it  matters  not  to  us, 
and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Quai  Voltaire, 
opposite  the  old  H6tel  Voltaire,  which  faces 
the  Tuileries,  and  devours  the  substance  of 
foreigners  with  carpet-bags,  who,  mayhap, 
deluded  by  its  chipped  and  unpainted  aspect, 
have  walked  into  it  in  search  of  economy, 
like  a  mouse  seeking  luxurious  living  in  a 
mouse-trap.  We  cannot  help  it — we  know 
it  is  a  weakness,  but  we  cannot  help  looking 
up  at  those  windows  on  the  first  floor,  erst 
the  dwelling  of  that  lovely  and  most  gra- 
cious young  baroness,  whose  only  fault  was 
that  she  had  run  away  from  a  monster  of  a 
husband,  and  somehow,  for  want  of  papers 
of  some  kind,  could  not  make  it  quite  all 
right  with  the  police,  notwithstanding  the 
devotion  of  the  ugly  femme  de  chambre  who 
perjured  herself  black  in  the  face — she  was 
very  brown  to  begin  with-as  her  mistress 
pathetically  assured  us. 

We  painted  the  portrait  of  that  lovely 
young  baroness,  at  least  we  engaged  to  paint 
it ;  but  it  all  ended  in  three-cornered  notes, 
which  a  friend  of  ours,  the  leader  of  a  new 
socialist  school,  assured  us  was  a  proof  of  her 
liberality  in  politics,  as  the  triangle  is  the 
symbol  of  equality  in  what  may  be  called 
modern  political  heraldry. 

The  fact  was,  that  when  the  charming 
young  baroness  discovered  that  we  were  not 
professionally  portrait  painters,  she  set  us 
down  as  rich  milords  in  mufti,  and  rather 
astonished  our  strong  minds  by  a  broad 
hint  at  ten  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  a 
carriage.  Such  are  the  surprises  young 
philosophers  of  adventurous  temperaments 
are  apt  to  encounter  at  Paris  ! 

We  turn  from  the  old  hotel  and  its  roman- 
tic reminiscences  to  the  long  line  of  book- 
stalls, or  rather  book-boxes,  arranged  for 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  unbroken  line  along 
the  parapet  of  the  terrace  overhanging  the 
Seine.  An  old  man  in  a  pale-blue  frock, 
with  dark-blue  patches,  and  a  queer  cap, 
watches  us  intently.  Perhaps  he  merely 
.  regards  us  as  a  possible  customer ;  perhaps 
he  sees  something  wild  or  Eugene  Aramish  in 


our  looks.  We  take  up  a  volume  of  Gavar- 
ni's  caricatures — a  startling  reminder  that 
we  are  not  writing  reminiscences  of  Paris,  but 
a  treatise  on  National  Humor.  We  return 
to  our  muttons,  or  rather  our  muttons  return 
to  us.    Dreams !  vanish  1    - 

Let  us  try,  Gavarni-like,  to  pat  a  lew  bold 
touches  into  our  cartoon.  Let  us  say  that 
French  humor  is  preeminently  the  humor  of 
the  passions  and  feelings ;  that  English  hu- 
mor is  that  of  the  interests  and  of  social  rela- 
tions, the  German  of  the  abstract  philosophi- 
cal and  political  idea,  the  Italian  of  the  artis- 
tic sentiment,  the  Spanish  of  the  grotesque 
and  the  fanciful,  Arabian  of  the  moral,  and 
American  of  the  purely  and  essentially  com- 
ical intention.  Having  said  all  this,  let  us 
admit  that  the  distinctions  are  but  rude, 
reckless  generalizations,  implying  a  predom- 
inating, but  by  no  means  an  absorbing  ele- 
ment. 

And  now  for  a  few  examples  of  French 
humor.     If  many  of  our  illustrations  be  old 
or  familiar,  let  us  at  least  care  that  they  be 
good  of  their  kind.     It  is  a  poor  joke  that 
will  pot  bear  repetition,  and  the  newspapers 
of  all  nations  take  care  that  the  axiom  shall 
not  fall  into  disuse.    We  have  known  even 
originations  of  this  poor  brain  of  ours  go  the 
rounds  of  the  English  and  American  papers 
in  a  way  that  amazed  us.     Assuredly  the 
man  who  invents  a  droll  story  or  says  a  smart 
thing,  needs  be  in  no  fear  of  wanting  readers 
in  this  journalizing  world,  where  even  a  no- 
vel platitude  is  pounced  on  with  such  vul- 
ture-like alacrity.    The  consumption  of  fan 
is  greater  than  the  production.     The  peo- 
ple demand  it  as  a  necessity  of  their  na- 
tures, and  the  will  of  the  people  should  be 
respected. 

"  Make  way  for  the  representatives  of  the 
people,"  said  somebody  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  French  Revolution,  as  La- 
martine  and  his  colleagues  were  proceeding 
to  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 

"Make  way  for  the  people  themselves P 
retorted  a  body  of  the  insurgents  they  en- 
countered. 

This  reminds  us  of  Lamartine's  famous 
reply  to  the  demand  for  his  head,  raised  by 
some  of  the  most  violent  during  one  of  his 
harangues. 

"  I  wish  you  had  the  head  of  Lamartine," 
replied  the  poet  smiling;  "you  would  be 
more  patient  and  less  bloodthirsty." 

Talking  of  the  poet-statesman  reminds  us, 
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ntithesis,  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  who  cer- 
y  was  any  thing  but  a  poet,  though  he 
Id  make  a  very  good  hero  of  a  poem  for 
one  witty  enough  to  treat  such  a  sub- 
Talleyrand  is  one  of  those  men  whose 
5  as  a  wit  and  a  humorist  is  not  to  be 
uted.  Such  names  have  this  remarkable 
liarity,  they  become  in  a  manner  bonded 
houses  or  pounds  for  stray  witticisms  and 
dotes  of  unknown  origin,  to  which  they 

a  certain  aureole  or  halo.    Just  as  the 

book  of  Moses  is  popularly  attributed 
hat  author,  whose  death  takes  place  in 
course  of  the  narrative,  so  are  countless 
s,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  remorse- 
y  fathered  upon  Talleyrand,  Theodore 
k,  Lord  Byron,  Beau  Brummel,  and  a 
other  piquant  celebrities,  perhaps  as  a 

of  reparation  for  the  numberless  ex- 
les  of  their  really  genuine  "good  things" 
;h  have  passed  away  unrecorded  with 
occasions  that  gave  rise  to  them, 
alleyrand's  bons  mots  were  infinite.  We 
i  our  memory  were  not  the  sinking  funo\ 
,  or  we  would  give  a  few  of  them.  One 
f,  however,  we  do  recollect,  and  that  one 
ninently  characteristic  of  the  habitually 
ling  and  sarcastic  diplomatist. 
l  lady  was  extremely  desirous  of  possess- 
Talleyrand's  autograph.    As  if  to  prevent 

possibility  of  an  improper  use  being 
le  of  his  signature,  the  astute  minister 
te  bis  name  at  the  top  and  close  to  the 
>■  of  the  blank  sheet  of  paper  which  was 
tented  to  him. 

Washington  Irving  attributes  to  Gold- 
th  the  saying  commoly  given  to  Talley- 
1,  that  the  use  of  language  is  to  disguise 
lght.  The  real  fact  is  that  it  is  one  of 
hefoucauld's  maxims;  and  talking  of 
hefoucauld  we  cannot,  however  well 
wn  may  be  the  mot,  pass  over  his  name 
tout  mention  of  his  most  bitter  and  per- 
s  most  brilliant  stroke  of  humor.  It  is  a 
which  only  a  ducal  cynic,  a  fine  gentle- 
i  of  the  old  school,  or  a  professed  sa- 
t,  could  possibly  have  uttered. 
A.  man  mast  live,"  said  somebody  in  ex- 
lation  of  somebody's  conduct. 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity,"  replied  the 

de  Rochefoucauld. 

he  French  Seigneur  has  not  lacked  dis- 
».  His  opinion  has  been  adopted  by 
ge  school  of  eminent  suicides.  Laman 
ichard  the  wit,  Hay  don  the  artist,  and 
y  others  who  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 


living — in  other  words,  who  made  up  their 
accounts  summarily — found,  as  Byron  has  it, 

"A  deuced  balance  with  the  Devil," 

and  preferred  death  to  misery. 

It  may  be  said  that  Rochefoucauld's  phi- 
losophical sarcasm  had  nothing  to  do  with 
these  events ;  that  the  suicides  in  question 
would  have  occurred  had  the  repartee  never 
been  uttered.  Possibly;  yet  it  is  well  said 
that  the  last  hair  breaks  down  the  camel. 
To  a  hesitating  resolution  the  last  hair  is 
often  a  jest.  Who  knows  how  often  Roche- 
foucauld may  have  broken  the  back  of  a  sui- 
cide's lingering  love  of  life  by  his  pitiless 
maxim  ? 

We  remember  ourselves  a  solemn  incident 
which  occurred  some  years  ago,  and  which 
tends  to  confirm  the  above  position.  It  is 
not  humorous,  nevertheless  we  will  take  the 
liberty  to  interpolate  it  It  cannot  be  quite 
uninteresting,  for  it  is  a  fact. 

One  evening  we  were  introduced,  at  the 
studio  of  Thomas  Woolner,  the  English  sculp- 
tor and  poet,  the  friend  of  Tennyson  and  Car- 
Jyle,  the  plastic  chief  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
school,  the  delicate  poet  and  generous  friend 
— now  one  of  a  party  of  literary  and  artistic 
adventurers  in  the  gold  diggings  of  Austra- 
lia— we  were,  we  repeat,  introduced  at  Wool- 
ner's  studio  to  a  tall,  thin,  pale,  deep-eyed 
man,  named  Ashford.  He  was  the  sculp- 
tor's inseparable  companion,  and  had  been 
named  the  "  philosopher"  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  bent  of  his  studies,  which  chiefly 
turned  on  chemistry  and  natural  science. 
We  observed  that  the  "philosopher"  re- 
garded us  with  peculiar  interest,  and  that  he 
appeared  particularly  eager  to  lead  the  con- 
versation to  the  topics  which  were  supposed 
to  be  the  special  object  of  our  labors.  Soon 
we  were  involved  in  a  deep  and  still  deepen- 
ing discussion  of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  of 
the  destinies  of  the  soul.  Our  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  indestructible  and  eternal  nature 
of  the  individual  spiritual  essence  were  list- 
ened to  by  Ashford  with  marked  attention. 
His  objections  were  feeble,  and  as  it  were 
spasmodic.  He  seemed  to  feel  a  strange 
pleasure  in  allowing  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  our  enthusiasm  for  "  progressive 
immortality."  Yet,  after  all,  he  parted  from 
us  without  any  apparent  care  for  improving 
the  acquaintance. 

When  next  we  visited  our  friend  the 
sculptor,  he  welcomed  us  with  a  grave  and 
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Bad  expression.    "  Have  you  heard,"  said  he, 
"  that  Ashford  has  poisoned  himself?" 

"Poisoned  himself  1"  we  exclaimed;  and 
the  tenor  of  our  conversation,  with  our  own 
remarks  on  the  nothingness  of  death,  flashed 
strongly  across  our  memory. 

"  Yes ;  with  prussic  acid.  He  had,  it  ap- 
peared, long  contemplated  the  act  What 
decided  him  I  know  not  He  had  a  small 
independence,  just  enough  to  keep  him  from 
want,  and  yet  deny  him  the  enjoyments  of 
life.  His  finely  sensual  and  intellectual  na- 
ture could  not  endure  this  barrenness  of  exist- 
ence. Life  was  too  bleak  a  prospect,  and  he 
despaired.     So  he  thought  it  wisest  to  die." 

We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  have  often 
fancied  that  but  for  our  meeting  Ashford 
might  yet  have  lived. 

Death  is  a  serious  thing  when  before  our 
eyes ;  but  it  is  strange  how  distance  alters 
our  appreciation  of  even  the  most  horrible 
incidents.  Let  us  take  from  Balzac,  the  prince 
of  French  novelists,  an  example  of  this 
anomaly : 

In  the  Pete  Goriot  (the  King  Lear  of 
modern  life)  two  students  are  arguing  the 
question  of  conscience.  One  of  them  main- 
tains, in  opposition  to  his  friend,  that  interest 
is  the  only  real  motive,  and  that  the  dread 
of  the  reaction  of  crime  upon  ourselves  is 
the  only  source  of  moral  scruples.  "For 
example,"  he  says,  "  suppose  that  you  pos- 
sessed at  this  moment  the  power  to  destroy 
by  a  mere  act  of  will  a  mandarin  dwelling 
in  the  centre  of  China,  and  that  no  connec- 
tion between  the  two  events  could  ever  pos- 
sibly be  traced,  and  that  by  this  operation 
you  could  become  suddenly  a  millionaire ; 
would  the  mandarin's  life  be  fairly  insura- 
ble?" 

"Egad!  I  am  at  my  five-and-thirtieth 
mandarin  already  1"  replies  the  second  stu- 
dent ingenuously. 

But  Rabelais,  even  when  dying,  would 
seem  to  have  kept  death  at  a  distance  from 
his  fancy,  for  he  is  related  to  have  said, 
"  Bring  me  my  domino— Beaii  sunt  qui  in 
Domino  moriuntur  /" 

Our  theory  of  contrasts  is  here  fully  carried 
out.  At  the  great  exhibition  of  paintings 
at  Paris  in  1851  we  recall  another  fine  in- 
stance of  this  quality  in  humor. 

There  was  a  large  picture  exhibited,  in 
which  some  god,  angel,  or  genius  of  some- 
thing or  other,  was  driving  with  outspread 
wings  a  chariot  and  eight  fiery  horses. 


"Superfluous  outlay !"  exclaimed  Cham, 
the  great  French  caricaturist ;  "  why  keep  a 
carriage  when  you  have  wings  !'\ 

Charu  is  the  most  popular  artist  of  the 
Charivari,  the  best  and  most  popular  comic 
journal  in  the  world.  It  is  written  by  three 
men  only,  though  it  appears  daily.  Their 
names  are  Taxile  Delord,  Louis  Huart,  tad 
Clement  Caraguel.  They  all  write  very 
much  in  the  same  style,  though  perhaps 
Delord  is  the  most  brilliant  writer.  Bit 
their  humor  is  inexhaustible,  and  on  the 
whole  vastly  superior  to  the  coarse  sad 
heavy  buffoonery  of  Punch,  rather  impudent* 
ly  called  the  London  Charivari. 

But  the  true  Charivari  is  free  from  the  cent 
of  its  English  imitator.  Keen  as  is  its  satire, 
it  is  not  the  less  severe  that  it  is  clothed 
in  playful  language  and  fanciful  images. 
Punch  is  a  mere  snob  (one  of  themselves) 
or  a  henpecked  old  Mr.  Caudle,  by  the  side 
of  the  Charivari.  It  is  in  their  UlustratioM 
alone  that  any  comparison  is  possible. 
m  The  way  in  which  week  after  week,  aye* 
or  two  ago,  Louis  Napoleon  was  ridiculed 
under  the  disguise  of  reports  concerning  the 
Emperor  Soulouque,  whilst  the  repubiksi 
party  was  symbolized  by  the  character  of 
Cacambo,  from  Voltaire's  Candida,  was  in- 
deed a  splendid  example  of  triumphant  Mr 
tire.  Yet  perhaps,  after  all,  the  Charinri 
is  greatest  in  its  adversity.  At  this  present 
moment,  when  the  press  of  France  is  gagged 
in  every  way,  when  the  bayonet  is  at  ill 
editors'  throats,  the  Charivari  still  manage*, 
under  the  most  ingenious  disguises,  and  ; 
with  ever-changing  metaphors,  to  pour  forth 
daily  a  stream  of  contempt  and  ridicule  of 
every  act  of  an  all-powerful  government, and 
is  at  the  hour  we  now  write  the  only  survi- 
ving republican  journal  in  France  1  Why 
M.  Napoleon  has  not  had  the  witty  tri- 
umvirate shot,  we  cannot  understand.  Per- 
haps he  affects  to  despise  their  satire.  Bit 
what  politician,  that  can  read  the  future,  does 
not  see  that  ere  long  his  overthrow  and  ruin 
must  furnish  matter  for  an  article  and  a 
caricature  in  the  two  next  mornings'  Cha- 
rivari ! 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  humor  displayed 
in  French  literature  of  a  more  permanent 
order,  we  find  in  Moliere,  in  Voltaire,  and  in 
Le  Sage  the  same  epigrammatic  style  of  de- 
scription and  analysis.  We  compare  their 
neat,  pungent  hits,  that  go  straight  to  the 
mark  as  the  ball  of  a  practised  rifleman, 
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with  the  elaborate  facetiousness  of  the  Eng- 
lish, or  the  complicate  and  many-idea-raade- 
up-of  drollery  of  German  writers,  and  we 
unhesitatingly  give  France  the  pas.  The 
French  are  the  best  stylists  in  the  world. 
And  why  ?  Because  it  was  in  France  that 
language  first  became  a  science,  and  author- 
ship an  art,  since  Greece  and  Roma  had 
fallen,  and  with  them  the  results  of  their 
civilization.  Possibly  the  best  writers  of 
English  prose  have  formed  themselves  on  a 
French  model.  And  what  was  the  model 
of  the  French  writers  ?  Strange  to  say,  in- 
fidels as  they  were,  it  was  the  Bible.  It  is  in 
the  works  of  Orientals  who  flourished  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  who  wrote  perchance 
whilst  Rome  was  yet  a  wilderness,  and 
Athens  a  petty  sea-port,  that  the  simple 
and  concise  forms  of  speech  are  to  be 
found  which  in  "Candide,"  or  in  "The  Devil 
on  Two  Sticks,"  delight  us  by  their  terse 
clearness  and  delightful  simplicity.  Ex- 
tremes meet ;  the  rudest  and  the  most  polish- 
ed speech  is  found  to  be  the  same.  Voltaire's 
Zadig,  Le  Sage's  Oil  Bias  will  be  read 
after  many  Monte  Christos  and  Mysteries  of 
Paris  have  gone  to  the  tombs  of  oblivion. 

If  the  mantles  of  these  great  humorists 
have  fallen  on  any  modern  Frenchman,  it 
was  on  the  late  lamented  Henri  de  Balzac, 
whose  collected  tales,  under  the  title  of  the 
Comedy  of  Human  Life,  form  a  panorama  of 
French  manners  and  ideas  and  of  human 
character  such  as  but  one  other  writer  has 
yet  presented,  and  that  one  is  Sbakspeare 

The  works  of  Balzac  are  a  series  of  curi- 
ous studies,  of  a  marvellous  fidelity  in  the 
artistic  execution,  and  an  exquisite  distinct- 
ness in  the  creative  conception.  His  humor 
b  free,  abundant,  and  varied.  Yet  he 
throws  around  every  aubject  a  peculiarly 
poetical  charm.  In  one  of  his  works  (The 
Great  Man  of  the  Province  at  Paris)  he 
describes  the  struggles  of  a  young  poet  in 
adversity.  One  chapter  of  this  work  opens 
with  a  most  enthusiastic  invocation  of  a  great 
philanthropist,  a  friend  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  a  patron  of  letters — in  a  word,  Frieo- 
teauf  And  who  do  you  think  Fricoteau 
was  f  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  cheap 
restaurant.  There  did  many  students  and 
eke  poets  and  rising  Balzacs,  (destroyers  of 
COVBtless  mandarins,  not  to  mention  tailors,) 
fith  slender  purses  and  large  appetites,  dine 
royally  for  a  franc.  "  But  in  truth,"  pursues 
our  author,  (we  only  quote  from  memory,) 

you  XVI.— no,  iy. 


"  taking  the  abundance  of  horses  and  the 
vast  yet  surviving  amount  of  cats  into  con- 
sideration, it  was  possible  to  conceive  that 
this  great  philanthropist  might  not  only 
have  escaped  loss,  but  even  realized  some 
small  profit  on  his  viands,  but  for  one 
recklessly  adopted  principle  of  his  establish- 
ment, which  sooner  or  later  mnst  have 
insured  the  ruin  and  downfall  of  Fricoteau 
and  all  his  noble  philanthropy.  In  large 
letters  in  his  window  was  announced,  and 
|  the  announcement  was  no  trick  of  trade, 
but  a  solemn  truth,  Pain  a  discretion — 
bread  at  discretion !  That  is  to  say,  with- 
out discretion,  beyond  all  discretion.  What 
discretion,  in  the  name  of  youth  and  hunger 
and  poverty,  could  any  human  being  expect 
from  the  people  who  dined  at  Fricoteau's  I" 
On  this  last  flash  of  Balzackian  humor, 
feeling  that  we  cannot  stop  all  our  lives  in 
France,  or  fill  all  our  space  with  French  mat- 
ter, we  take  one  bound  into  Germany.  We 
are  at  Berlin — though  we  might  almost 
fancy  ourselves  still  at  Fricoteau's. 

Close  to  the  Linden,  the  Broadway  of 
Berlin,  (or  rather  three  Broadways  abreast,) 
stands  or  stood  the  Catholic  church,  and 
behind  the  Catholic  church,  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  a  square,  is,  or  was  ten  years 
a^o,  when  we  were  students  of  eighteen,  with 
less  beard  and  more  good  humor,  the  Cafe 
de  Prusse,  popularly  spoken  of  as  "  Oster- 
mann's." 

Nobody  ever  insulted  Ostermann  by  call- 
ing him  a  philanthropist  He  would  have 
scorned  the  idea.  He  was  a  big,  bald-headed, 
vulture-eyed  old  miser.  He  bad  grown  rich, 
and  while  we  were  at  Berlin  had  his  locale 
fresh  painted,  an  infallible  sign  of  prosperity 
in  an  eating-house.  It  betokens  superflu- 
ous capital. 

Ostermann's  customers  were  nearly  all 
students.  The  University  building  was 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk,  just  across  the 
Linden,  and  they  came  straight  to  Oster- 
mann's from  the  lecture-rooms.  It  was  very 
convenient  The  more  aristocratic  Cafe*  de 
Belvidere  was  still  nearer,  and  many  went 
there,  especially  the  fast  men,  and  young 
"  somebodies."  But  Ostermann's  was  cheaper 
and  more  popular.  Most  of  its  patrons  sub- 
scribed by  the  month.  For  three  dollars 
American  they  received  thirty  tickets,  each 
of  which  represented  a  somewhat  larger  sum 
on  the  bill  of  fare  than  its  actual  cost,  as  a 
premium  to  subscribers.    The  tickets  were 
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like  bank  notes,  payable  in  dinners,  and 
might  be  used  at  any  time,  transferred,  sold, 
or  lent  to  any  body  with  an  appetite.  We 
ourselves  accidentally  carried  away  a  few  of 
these  tickets  from  Berlin  in  our  pocket-book, 
and  having,  nearly  a  year  afterwards,  for- 
warded them  by  post  to  a  friend,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  that  they  were  duly 
honored.  Such  was  the  system  of  dining 
at  Ostermann's. 

What  made  us  think  of  all  this  in  connec- 
tion with  Fricoteau's  was  a  circumstance 
that  occurred  to  us  at  this  very  establish- 
ment. We  have  said  that  Ostermann  was 
not  a  philanthropist  Nevertheless,  like 
Fricoteau,  he  gave  "bread  at  discretion/' 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  the 
bread  was  only  rye  bread  after  all.  One  or 
two  cents'  worth  of  bread  was  decidedly  the 
very  utmost  any  man  could  possibly  eat  at 
a  sitting.  We  remember  making  this  cal- 
culation at  the  time.  Thereupon,  however, 
turned  the  incident  we  have  to  relate. 

It  appeared  that  a  poor  student  was  in 
the  habit  of  dining  at  Ostermann's  on  the 
very  economical  plan  of  ordering  a  basin  of 
soup,  the  charge  for  which  was  some  three 
cents,  and  consuming  a  most  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  the  great  "staff  of  life." 

This,  the  miserly  old  restaurateur  was  not 
slow  in  observing,  and  it  so  chanced  that  we 
were  dining  in  the  Cafe  de  Prusse  precisely 
at  the  hour  when  his  indignation,  at  what 
he  considered  a  downright  swindle  and  impos- 
ture, had  fairly  boiled  over.  We  overheard 
him  say  to  the  waiter :  "  I  tell  you,  Hans, 
it  is  a  rascally  fraud !  Day  after  day  he 
comes  here  as  cool  as  an  iceberg,  and  eats  an 
Erbsen-Suppe,  or  a  Kartoffeln  Salad,  or  a 

yes,  there  he  is  now,  eating  a  PJlau- 

men-Suppe.  Donner  Wetter !  Potz  tau- 
sand  mat  /" 

And  there  indeed  he  was,  a  tall,  some- 
what thin  young  man,  with  a  very  long, 
light  moustache,  pointed  beard,  and  fine 
curling  hair.  His  dress  was  good,  his  linen 
irreproachable,  his  countenance  grave  and 
intelligent.  Even  as  I  looked  at  him,  he 
calmly  broke  off  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
of  the  literally  staff-like  loaf  which  lay  along 
the  centre  of  the  table,  and  proceeded  to 
sop  some  portions  of  it  in  the  plum  soup 
(simply  plums  stewed  with  sugar)  to  which 
old  Ostermann  had  so  savagely  alluded. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  latter.  He 
3d.  up  to  the  table,  and  said  in  a  bully- 


ing tone,  "  Tou  had  better  dine  somewhere 
else  in  future.    You w 

We  know  not  what  else  the  old  fellow 
might  have  said,  for  the  student,  who,  like 
ourselves,  had  overheard  the' colloquy  with 
the  waiter,  arose,  and  with  the  most  sublime 
self-possession,  dashed  the  whole  mess  of 
stewed  plums  in  the  face  of  his  assailant,  and 
exclaimed  aloud  in  a  tone  of  comic  indigna- 
tion: 

u  Here  is  an  old  scoundrel!  he  says  that 
I  eat  too  much  bread  with  my  soup  P 

At  that  moment  we  regarded  the  student 
as  a  sort  of  hero.  His  courage,  in  boldly 
facing  the  shameful  exposure  of  his  poverty, 
appeared  to  us  most  admirable.  We  shout- 
ed an  enthusiastic  "Bravo !"  whilst,  amid  a 
general  and  threatening  murmur  of  disap- 
proval, the  restaurateur  shrunk  away,  wiping 
his  face  with  a  napkin. 

At  this  moment  a  friend  of  ours  entered, 
and  after  saluting  us,  shook  hands  warmly 
with  the  hero  of  the  soup  adventure,  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  curious  character. 
He  was  a  sort  of  German  Mark  Tapley  in  a 
higher  walk  of  life,  and  certainly  deserved 
some  credit  for  being  "jolly  "  under  circum- 
stances of  a  remarkably  discouraging  nature. 
Not  only  had  he  to  maintain  himself  whikt 
studying  at  the  University,  but  his  mother 
and  sister  were  also  dependent  on  his  exer- 
tions. However,  he  was  a  man  of  decided 
energy,  and  what  with  lessons  and  a  few 
odd  literary  jobs,  including  an  occasional  in- 
augural treatise  in  Latin  for  some  wealthier, 
lazier,  and  stupider  student,  he  managed  to 
make  both  ends — not  meet-— that  was  hope- 
less, but  come  near  enough,  at  any  rate,  to 
be  bridged  over  by  debts,  privations,  and 
endurance.  We  became  very  intimate,  and 
his  inexhaustible  humor  was  a  source  of  con- 
tinual amusement. 

One  evening,  another  student,  named 
L— ,  was  complaining  that  he  had  bees 
cheated  at  playjjby  some  PoHsh  swindlers, 
and  that  one  of  them  had  had  the  impudence  j 
to  dun  him  for  a  sum  of  twenty  dollars  - 
which  he  pretended  to  have  won. 

"  Weil,*  said  the  humorist  G ,  uai 

you  are  rich,  L ,  you  may  as  well  pay    : 

him ;  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  getting  - 
the  money  changed  into  far  things  ;  or  stay,  - 
as  he  might  change  them  again,  suppose  ■ 
you  put  the  notes  between  two  brick-bats,  * 
and  pack  them  loosely ;  or  still  better,  send  ti 
them  by  post,  wrapped  up  in  a  few  sheets 
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of  pappendeekel,  (pasteboard,)  bo  that  the 
postage  may  not  be  much  over  the  amount 
inclosed." 

The  last  suggestion  was  adopted. 

Another^time  G ,  after  a  long  conver- 
sation on  animal  magnetism,  and  its  kindred 
sciences,  galvanism,  electricity,  Ac.,  gravely 
informed  us  that  he  had  solved  the  great 
problem,  and  would  immediately  share  with 
us  the  secret,  of  how  to  raise  the  dead. 

We  listened  in  breathless  expectancy. 

"  The  secret  is  simple,"  said  G ,  with- 
out moving  a  muscle :  "  Carry  them  up 
stairs." 

G went  with  us  to  hear  Liszt,  the 

great  pianist,  who  was  creating  at  that  time 
an  immense  sensation  at  Berlin.  In  the 
course  of  the  concert  G suddenly  whis- 
pered to  us,  "Did  you  observe ?" 

"What?" 

"That  he  struck  eleven  notes  at  one  time 
just  now  ?" 

"  Impossible !  but  even  if  he  did,  what  of 
it?" 

"  Don't  you  see  ?" 

"No." 

44  You  do  not  draw  any  inference  !" 

"  No  :  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  That  he  must  have  struck  the  eleventh 
note  with  his  nose  /" 

It  required  all  our  power  of  self-restraint 
to  avoid  an  explosion,  which  might  have 
caused  us,  in  the  then  state  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  great  musician,  to  have  been  sum- 
marily ejected  from  the  concert-room,  if  not 
thrown  out  of  window  incontinently. 

G had  a  peculiar  faculty  for  hoaxing. 

He  had  a  dexterous  way  of  exciting  expec- 
tation without  a  suspicion  of  the  coming 
absurdity.  We  remember  once  at  a  supper 
table,  his  suddenly  starting,  slapping  his  fore- 
head, and  exclaiming  that  he  had  hit  upon 
a  plan  by  which  any  one  could  make  a  large 
income  without  labor  or  capital. 

We  all  awaited  the  revelation. 

tt  In  the  first  place,  steal  fifty  thousand 
dollars?  began  the  solemn  humorist. 

He  never  got  any  further. 

The  last  time  we  saw  G was  in  Lon- 
don. A  number  of  Punch  was  on  the 
table,  praising  the  Prince  de  Joinvillefor  his 
exertions  in  saving  the  passengers  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Amazon,  and  concluding  by 
•aying  that  he  was  worthy  of  being  a  true 
•son  of  John  Bull  for  his  heroism. 

*  I  suppose,"  said  G ,  "  that  Joinville 


will  change  his  name  to  John  Veal  in  conse- 
quence." 

The  Germans  are  very  fond  of  serenading, 
and  this  passion  was  at  one  time  carried  to 
such  an  excess  in  Gottingen,  that  all  singing 
at  night,  except  in  parties  of  four,  was  for- 
bidden by  the  municipal  and  university 
authorities.  One  night  an  unlucky  student 
was  caught  bellowing  out  a  most  uproarious 
stave,  and  was  accordingly  arrested  by  the 
watchman. 

"Off,  fellow!"  said  the  unmelodious 
Bacchanal ;  "  can  you  not  hear  that  I  have  a 
quartetto  voice  F* 

Goethe,  in  his  tragedy  Goetz  of  Verlich- 
ingen,  resolved  to  attack  the  pseudo-refine- 
ment of  the  day,  introduced  in  the  scene 
where  Goetz  is  summoned  to  surrender  his 
castle  a  very  coarse  popular  expression  of 
contempt,  which  was,  however,  expunged 
from  later  editions. 

The  Duke  of  Weimar,  walking  with  the 
poet,  who  was  also  his  minister,  in  the 
streets  of  Frankfort,  heard  a  carman  make 
use  of  the  identical  expression. 

"  Do  you  hear  that  man  quoting  you !" 
said  the  Duke ;  "  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
a  great  poet !" 

But  Goethe,  the  writer,  as  Emerson  calls 
him,  was,  indeed,  a  humorist  of  the  first 
order.  The  scene  between  Mephistopheles 
and  Martha  is  without  a  rival  out  of  Shak- 
speare.  We  shall  never  forget  Seidelmann's 
acting  as  Mephistopheles. 

Next  to  Goethe's  Faust,  Chamisso's  Peter 
Schemihl,  the  man  without  a  shadow,  ap- 
pears to  us  the  most  strikingly  humorous 
work  in  the  German  language. 

"I  was  travelling  in  the  arctic  regions, 
and  my  shadow  froze  to  an  iceberg,"  »  one 
of  the  extraordinary  excuses  which  *Peter 
Schemihl  makes  for  his  unfortunate  peculi- 
arity. "A  rich  man  arrived,  a  bankrupt  with 
a  very  pale  shadow,"  again  says  Chamisso. 
This  single  passage  proves  that  by  the 
shadow  he  typified  a  man's  reputation. 
The  German  critics,  however,  wrote  and 
disputed  much  on  the  subject,  and  Chamisso 
was  beset  by  entreaties  to  explain  his  alle- 
gory. In  reply,  the  poet  was  in  the  habit 
of  sending  an  exact  scientific  definition  of  a 
shadow  from  the  Encyclopedia. 

Heine,  the  German,  Jew,  poet,  and  satirist, 
much  resembles  D'lsraeli  in  the  character  of 
his  mind.  He  is  the  prince  of  exaggerators. 
In  one  of  his  poems  he  speaks  most  enthu- 
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siastically  of  a  great  patron  who  had  fed 
and  clothed  and  assisted  him  in  every  way 
most  munificently  and  generously.  "It  is  a 
pity,"  adds  Heine,  "that  I  cannot  embrace 
him!  for  /  myself  am  this  excellent  many 

We  will  quote  one  of  his  shorter  poems, 
as  we  happen  to  have  a  translation  "all 
ready  cut  and  dried,"  as  the  saying  goes : 

AGNES. 

"I  took  a  reed  and  wrote  upon  the  sand, 
'Agnes,  I  love  thee;' 
But  the  wicked  waves  came  rolling 
Over  the  sweet  confession, 
And  blotted  it  out  1 

"  Fragile  reed  1  changeable  sand ! 
Rolling  waves  1  I  trust  ye  no  more, 
But,  with  mighty  hand,  from  Norway's  forests, 
I  tear  the  loftiest  pine, 

And  dip  it  in  the  boiling  crater  of  Mount  Etna, 
And,  with  this  flame-dripping  giant  pen, 
I  write  upon  the  azure  vault  of  heaven, 
'Agnes,  I  love  theel ' " 

There  is  nothing  more  extravagant  than 
this,  even  in  Hoffmann  or  Jean  Paul  Frie- 
drich  Richter,  the  two  subtlest  humorists  and 
most  fantastic  writers  in  the  world.  These 
are  the  men  on  whose  writings  we  should 
love  to  dilate.  But  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  the  slightest  idea  of  their  style  in  an 
article  like  the  present.  Ludwig  Tiek  is 
also  very  felicitous  as  a  humorist,  and  Wil- 
helm  Hauff  much  resembles  Dickens  in 
style,  being  quite  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral love  of  his  countrymen  for  complicated 
phraseology  and  fantastic  abstruseness. 

If  brevity  be  the  soul  of  wit,  the  Ger- 
mans are  certainly  the  least  witty  nation  of 
the  earth.  Even  the  Fiench  are  apt  to  be 
somewhat  wordy  in  their  humor.  Your 
Englishman  is  the  true  joker,  the  real  man 
for  fun.  But  here  let  us  pause  for  a  while 
in  our  illustrations. 

We  have  used  several  words  in  a  vague 
manner,  viz. :  wit,  humor,  joke,  fun. 

It  here  becomes  necessary  to  fix  our  mean- 
ing accurately,  and  to  draw  certain  distinc- 
tions. 

Now,  despite  the  opinions  of  divers 
learned  pundits  and  punsters,  we  hold  the 
opinion  that  wit  and  humor  are  at  bottom 
the  same  thing,  and  that  to  say  where  the 
one  leaves  off  and  the  other  begins  is  a  vain 
and  useless  distinction. 

If  any  thing,  wit  may  be  said  to  be  the 
acme  of  humor,  the  point  of  the  sword  of 
which  humor  is  the  edge.    Humor  is  more 


pleasant  to  the  mind  than  wit,  because  it  is 
more  in  harmony  with  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  thought,  whilst  wit  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  exertion  in  order  to  appreciate 
its  points. 

Strolling  or  lounging  in  the  shade  of  trees 
upon  the  green  grass,  we  are  disposed  to  be 
humorous.  After  a  champagne  supper,  in 
the  excitement  of  a  select  party  of  good 
fellows,  the  inclination  to  wit  is  apt  to  develop 
itself.  Humor  is  a  steady  flame,  wit  an 
explosive  fire-work.  Humor  is  a  convenient 
garment,  wit  a  useful  weapon.  That  which 
is  but  humor  as  long  as  we  keep  it  to  our- 
selves, may  become  wit  if  thrown  at  the 
head  of  another  person.  Humor  is  the  reed 
as  it  naturally  grows ;  wit  the  arrow  into 
which  it  is  manufactured.  Humorists  are 
loveable,  wits  formidable.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  be  a  tolerable  wit  with  very  little 
humor,  because  it  is  the  application,  not  the 
raw  material,  that  differs  in  the  two  commo- 
dities. On  the  other  hand,  a  very  fine  hu- 
morist may  indulge  very  rarely  in  wit,  from 
a  natural  benevolence  and  evenness  of  dis- 
position. 

It  is  not  every  body  who  could  so  far  con- 
quer the  natural  respect  for  another  man's 
feelings  as  to  say  with  Wilkes,  when  Lord 
Thurlow  exclaimed :  "If  I  desert  my  king, 
may  God  desert  me ! "  "No,  he'll  see  you 
d d  first." 

We  need  scarcely  allude  to  a  well-known 
replique  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  on  meeting  » 
great  bore,  who  asked  him  which  way  he 
was  going.  "Going  on,"  replied  Jerroldi 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

A  London  writer  named  Reach,  it  seems, 
pronounces  his  name  as  two  syllables,  thus: 
Re-ack.  Dining  at  Thackeray's  one  day, 
the  author  of  Vanity  Fair  addressed  him 
innocently  as  Reach. 

"  Re-ack,  if  you  please,"  said  the  vonng 
author,  ("  it  made  him  sick,"  he  said,  a  to 
be  called  Beach.11) 

After  a  little  time,  Thackeray  again  ad- 
dressed his  guest :  "  May  I  assist  you  to  a 
pe~ack,  Mr.  Re-ack?1 

Some  people  would  have  hesitated  at  suck 
a  personality,  and  might  nevertheless  have 
been  greater  humorists  than  Mr.  Thackery, 
great  though  he  be. 

And  here  we  are  in  England,  our  native 
joke-land. 

All  hail,  dark  London !  smoky  Babylon  I 
vast  and  mysterious  city,  in  which  a  traveller 
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may  wander  for  years  and  yet  find  new 
regions  to  explore,  new  phases  of  human 
misery  or  folly  to  study.  It  was  in  London 
we  made  our  first  professional  joke,  first 
learned  that  the  faculty  of  striking  a  bal- 
ance between  two  contrasts  was  a  market- 
able property. 

"Sir,"  said  the  publisher  of  the  "Elus- 
traled  Mercury,"  "we  can  only  offer  you 
three  shillings  sterling  (six  American)  per 
dozen  for  jokes,  and  iye  shillings  per  dozen 
for  illustrated  comicalities." 

Truly,  since  the  store-rooms  of  our  mind 
have  been  so  tightly  packed  with  meta- 
physics, political  economy,  (the  dismal  sci- 
ence of  Carlyle,)  cranks,  levers,  geological 
coal  systems,  ichthyosauri,  rules  of  per- 
spective, electrical,  galvanic,  and  magnetic 
phenomena,  moral  regenerations  of  man- 
kind, canons  of  art,  historical  reveries,  and 
we  know  not  what  other  chaotic  minglings 
of  heterogeneous  "ideation,"  we  (poor  devils 
of  students  that  we  are!)  should  laugh 
somewhat  loudly  at  so  practical  a  propo- 
sition. 

Jokes  and  sketches  by  the  dozen! 
Ideas  by  the  gross ! 

O  editor  of  a  defunct  Illustrated  Mercury, 
long  buried  in  the  intramural  graveyard  of 
Anglo-metropolitan  oblivion !  Couldsc  thou 
and  thy  paper — for  the  two  go  together  in 
our  fancies,  for  ever  inseparable — rise  from 
the  dead,  and  offer  not  three  English  shil- 
lings, but  three  Athenian  talents  of  gold — 
not  far  from  three  thousand  dollars  as  times 
go — for  the  same  quantity  of  jokes,  (attic, 
at  least,  if  written  in  the  traditional  garret,) 
as  thou  didst  so  tersely  phrase  it,  we,  poor 
as  we  are  in  dollars,  greedy  as  we  are  of 
gold,  the  talisman  of  power,  should  never- 
theless be  reduced  to  a  most  humiliating 
confession.  Ichabod,  Ichabod !  the  glory  is 
departed  I  It  seems  to  us  almost  incredible 
that  we  ever  could  have  possessed  the  fac- 
ulty of  making  jokes  by  the  dozen ! 

Vet,  but  ten  years  ago,  to  the  elasticity  of 
brain  of  eighteen  years,  this  mercurial  pro- 
position was  a  sort  of  compact  pocket  Eldo- 
rado. We  had  no  fear  of  exhausting  the 
"diggins."  To  knock  words  about  like 
nine-pins  or  billiard  balls  was  a  mere  relax- 
ation from  heavier  toils.  Somehow  the  ideas 
went  with  the  words,  or  got  jammed  between 
them  by  accident.  It  was  quite  a  relief  to 
make  a  dozen  conundrums  and  say,  "  There  / 
there's  three  shillings  at  any  rate !"  in  the 


intervals  between  composing  two  chapters 
of  the  "  engrossing  romance  of  supernatural 
and  appalling  interest,"  which  the  advertise- 
ments announced,  and  of  which  we  were,  of 
course,  the  pitiless  manufacturers. 

"What  a  place  is  England  for  comic  peri- 
odicals !  After  the  Illustrated  Mercury  had, 
as  the  penny-a-liners  say,  "  relapsed  into  that 
obscurity  from  which  it  ought  never  to  have 
emerged,"  we  ourselves  started  half  a  dozen 
at  moderate  intervals,  and  were  connected 
as  contributors  with  •  nearly  half  a  dozen 
more. 

Oh,  the  humor  of  those  humorous  jour- 
nals !  We  do  not  mean  the  published  or 
exoteric,  but  the  private  or  esoteric  humor. 
The  writings  were  indeed  mere  jokes  com- 
pared  to  the  lives  of  the  young  literary 
adventurers  who  edited  them !  And  where 
are  they  now?  Scattered  abroad  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  Some  dig  gold  in 
Australian  mines,  some  in  Paris  sustain  a 
wild  existence  by  irregular  contributions  to 
more  regular  periodicals,  some  ply  pen  and 
pencil  in  the  great  republic,  (sole  land  of 
earth  to  whom  poet  and  ploughman,  patriot 
and  pauper,  are  alike  welcome,)  whilst 
others  are  at  length  reluctantly  admitted 
into  that  older  clique,  of  which  Punch  is  at 
once  the  organ  and  the  support — Punch, 
the  survivor ! 

Yes,  Punch  has  survived  all  its  rivals* 
Its  publishers,  strong  in  their  wealth,  have 
succeeded  in  scattering  at  length  the  army 
of  the  opposition.  Punch  stands  alone — 
the  representative  of  modern  British  humor. 
Its  writers  have  grown  rich  and  dull.  Its 
tone  has  become  respectable  and  tame.  It 
repeats  itself  over  and  over  again.  It  harps 
upon  single  strings,  till  the  string  is  worn 
out  by  mere  friction.  As  each  new  number 
comes  out,  people  say,  "  How  stupid  Punch 
is  this  week  I"  The  writers  have  worn  them- 
selves out. 

Hie  writers  have  worn  themselves  out ! 
How  so  ?  Why,  then,  have  not  the  writers 
of  the  Charivari  worn  themselves  out  ?  Why 
did  not  the  writers  of  the  Spectator  wear 
themselves  out  ? 

Because  the  latter  were  and  are  superior 
men — men  of  imagination.  There  is  no 
poetry  in  Punch.  They  cannot  reverse  their 
engine — the  stokers  of  the  Punch  Locomo- 
tive. The  writers,  with  scarcely  a  partial 
exception,  are  men  of  critical,  not  of  creative, 
minds.    Hence  they  are  superficial  by  neces- 
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sity.  They  make  the  most  of  what  they  see 
and  hear,  but  they  never  penetrate  into  the 
future.  They  are  not  really  progressive. 
They  evidently  take  up  the  newspapers,  and 
make  jokes  (and  very  bad  ones  of  late)  over 
their  paragraphs. 

Why,  then,  does  Punch  continue  to  exist? 
Because  there  is  one  man  of  genius  connect- 
ed with  it,  and  that  man  is  John  Leech  the 
artist.  He  is  a  real  humorist,  not  a  dry 
caricaturist,  like  his  colleagues  the  writers. 
There  is  as  much  exquisite  beauty  in  some 
of  his  female  faces,  as  there  is  drollery  in  his 
exaggerated  social  absurdities.  He*  is  the 
man  of  Punch.  Were  he  to  die,  Punch 
would  gradually  sink  into  obscurity  and 
non-existence. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  when 
we  assert  that  the  writing  in  several  of  the 
rivals  to  Punch  that  were  started,  was  vastly 
superior  in  every  way  to  that  of  Punch. 
The  cause  of  their  failure  was  not  want  of 
talent,  but  want  of  purpose.  They  took  no 
hold  on  the  sympathies  of  their  readers,  they 
appealed  to  no  class  of  minds  or  men.  They 
were  taken  up  like  toys,  and  thrown  down 
again.  They  were  toys,  and  the  prettiest 
toys  tire.  There  was  only  one  English 
writer  who  knew  what  was  the  real  element 
of  success,  and  his  best  attempt  was  crushed 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Punch  publishers 
with  the  book-trade.  His  engravers  were 
bribed  to  be  behind  time,  his  posting  bills 
were  destroyed  instead  of  being  distributed, 
and  deliberately  false  statements  as  to  the 
non-appearance  of  his  paper  were  made  by 
wholesale  houses  in  the  pay  of  Messrs.  Brad- 
bury &  Evans. 

Punch,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  consistent. 
It  represents  the  London  shop-keeper,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  moderate  aristocrat.  Its 
satire  of  classes  is  feeble,  its  attacks  on  indi- 
viduals unscrupulous.  Twice  Punch  was  beat- 
en in  the  open  field.  Once  by  Silk  Bucking- 
ham, the  great  traveller,  who  demonstrated 
in  a  pamphlet  that  the  cause  of  the  malig- 
nant attacks  made  upon  the  British  and 
Foreign  Institute,  was  the  fact,  that  Mr. 
Douglas  Jerrold,  one  of  the  chief  writers  in 
Punch,  had  been  struck  off  the  list  of  mem- 
bers as  a  defaulter.  Once  by  Alfred  Bunn, 
the  theatrical  lessee,  who  brought  out  an 
exact  parody  on  Punch,  in  which  he  literal- 
ly lashed  them  into  silence.  They  had 
attacked  him  with  pitiless  personality,  and 
done  their  best  to  ruin  him,  by  continual 


repetitions  of  the  attack.  He  turned  round 
upon  them  at  last,  and  exposed  their  obscure 
origin,  the  degrading  pursuits  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged,  and  the  bankruptcies, 
<fec,  through  which  they  had  gone.  He 
might  have  said  to  them,  in  the  words  of 
Julia's  maid  to  Don  Alphonso,  in  Byron's 
great  humorous  poem : 

"Pray,  don't  you  think  you  cnt  a  pretty 
figure  ?" 

They  knocked  under,  and  Bunn's  name 
disappeared  from  their  columns. 

The  defeat  was  as  utter  as  that  of  the 
young  Life-Guardsman,  who  at  a  London 
party  satirically  asked  a  poet  who  wore  a 
moustache,  "  to  what  service  he  belonged."* 

"  To  the  great  army  of  martyrs,"  replied 
the  poet  with  a  yawn,  languidly  removing 
himself  from  the  bore's  vicinity. 

The  same  humorist  being  asked  whether 
he  was  for  a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  replied, 
"  That  depends  on  whether  I  am  to  be  king 
in  the  monarchy  ;  otherwise  I  would  rather 
take  my  chance  of  being  chosen  president  of 
the  republic." 

This  political  repartee  reminds  us  of  a  very 
curious  jest,  which  was  the  cause  of  an  un- 
happy leader  of  the  Chartists,  named  Vernon, 
(who  had  formerly  edited  a  scientific  jour- 
nal,) being  imprisoned  several  years  as  a 
common  felon.  Addressing  the  mob  with 
his  usual  fiery  impetuosity,  he  exclaimed: 
"  I  say,  boys,  that  quill-driving  is  no  use ;  we 
must  use  steel  pens,  and  dip  them  in  red  ini, 
if  we  wish  to  produce  any  real  effect!" 

It  is  related  that  Macaulay  once,  entering 
the  House  of  Commons,  pointed  to  Benja- 
min D'Israeli,  and  said  to  a  friend,  "  There 
sits  Young  England,  represented  by  a 
middle-aged  Jew." 

What  D'Israeli  would  have  retorted  had 
he  heard  the  sarcasm  is  hard  to  conjecture, 
but  we  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
Macaulay  would  scarcely  have  had  the  best 
of  it.    D'Israeli  is  a  very  caustic  and  pene- 
trating satirist,  and  in  his  u  Vivian  Grey" 
and  "  Contarini  Fleming,"  the  humor  is  of 
a  very  high  order.    England  boasts,  at  the 
present  day,  a  very  respectable  array  of 
humorists.    There  is  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton,  who  succeeds,  to  our  taste,  better 
in  the  comic  than  in  any  other  line.    There 

*  It  is  a  part  of  the  English  bible  of  prejodieea, 
that  none  but  a  military  man  in  a  horse  regimen* 
has  a  right  to  wear  hair  on  his  upper  lip. 
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is  Charles  Dickens,  there  is  Thackeray,  there 
is  George  Borrow,  the  author  of"  Lavengro  ;" 
there  is  Kinlake,  the  author  of  "  Eothen ;" 
there  is  Bon  Gaultier,  otherwise  Martin,  the 
poet,  and  inimitable  translator  of  Goethe's 
poems ;  there  is  William  North,  author  of 
* Anti-Conigsby,"  and  the  "City  of  the 
Jugglers ;"  there  is  James  Han  nay,  the 
author  of  "  Fontenoy,"  and  of  "  Biscuits  and 
Grog,"  the  naval  satirist  of  Punch.  There 
are  many  more,  whose  books  are,  in  the 
English  phrase,  more  or  less  "at  all  the 
libraries."  Nor  must  we  forget  the  brilliant 
author  of  the  "Revelations  of  Russia," 
"Sixty  Years  Hence,"  and  "The  White 
Slave." 

Let  us  see  what  America  can  array  against 
these,  or  rather  what  she  can  add  to  them ; 
for  the  republic  of  letters,  at  any  rate,  in- 
cludes both  nations. 

Washington  Irving  still  lives,  a  host  in 
himself,  There  is  Lowell,  the  author  of  the 
Bigelow  Papers,  and  the  "  Fable  for  Critics," 
the  best  poetical  satire  since  "  English  Bards." 
There  is  Herman  Melville,  there  is  Harry 
Franco,  otherwise  Tom  Pepper*— the  C.  F. 
Briggs  of  private  life.  There  is  Whittier, 
there  is  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  there  is 
Shelton,  there  is  Ik  Marvel,  or  Donald  Mitch- 
eU.  There  are  many  more  whose  names  we 
need  not  recall  to  the  reader ;  though  not  to 
mention  "  Sam  Slick"  would  be  truly  a  sad 
omission,  so,  Canadian  though  he  be,  Judge 
Halliburton  shall  have  his  place  in  our  cata- 
logue, as  his  fun  has  its  place  in  our  mem- 
ory. 

The  Americans  are  a  great  nation,  and 
the  first  sign  of  their  greatness  is,  that  they 
have  originated  a  new  style  of  humor.  We 
shall  not  quote  examples,  because  those  we 
should  select  would  probably  be  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers.  We  will  merely 
observe,  that  as  America  is  a  nation  of  na- 
tions, a  grand  composite  order  of  human 
architecture,  a  sort  of  Yorkshire  pie,  which, 
from  the  combination  of  every  thing,  pro- 
duces the  one  thing  desirable,  so  American 
humor  is  the  combination  of  the  humor  of 
all  other  nations,  with  a  new  element  of  its 
own ;  and  that  element  is  vastness.    It  is  a 

fttt,  an  extravagant,  a  towering  humor. 
goes  up  in  a  balloon  to  tie  its  own  cravat, 
it  is  so  tall ;  so  deep  is  it,  that  many  men  die 
in  looking  to  its  bottom,  one  looking  till  he 
drops  down  dead,  and  the  next  goes  on 


where  the  last  leaves  off.  It  is  a  humor  that 
will  some  day  make  fun  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  already  a  terrifically  long  boy. 
Before  long  it  will  be  a  formidable  Titan. 

And  now  we  look  back  upon  our  labor, 
and  we  perceive  that,  after  all  we  have  by 
no  means  realized  the  idea  with  which  we 
started.  Let  us  hope  that  the  reader's 
acuteness  has  drawn  the  conclusions  which 
we  have  failed  to  point  out,  and  his  imagi- 
nation bridged  over  the  chasms  which  we 
have  failed  to  fill  up.  But  we  feel  ourselves 
so  incompetent  honestly  to  excuse  the  frag- 
mentary nature  of  our  work,  that  we  can 
only  fall  back  upon  a  parable. 

"  It  was  a  vast,  flat,  cylindrical,  amber* 
tinted,  sharp-flavored  cheese.  The  country- 
man, a  true  clod-hopper,  who  had  brought 
the  parcel  to  the  hall,  gazed  despairingly  on 
the  comparatively  small  effect  his  efforts  had 
produced  on  its  vastness,  as  the  master  of 
the  house  entered. 

u  c  Ylhj9  Roger,  what  a  long  time  you  take 
to  make  a  mealP  said  the  master  impa- 
tiently. 

"'Ah,  zur,'  said  the  rustic,  'it's  an 
a'mighty  lot  of  cheese  to  get  through  with 
only  one  pot  of  beer  and  a  half  quartern 
loaf!'" 

Evidently  the  man  labored  under  a  singu- 
lar hallucination  with  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity of  finishing  the  monster  cheese  before 
him  "  right  away,"  as  a  point  of  sacred  ob- 
ligation. Nature,  however,  was  stronger 
than  principle.  Chucks  the  boatswain 
said,  when  he  tumbled  up  on  deck 
without  breeches,  "Duty  before  decency." 
But  though  the  world  seems  constantly  to 
be  expecting  it,  we  really  cannot,  as  earnest 
anecdotosophers,  having  a  "  mission  to  fulfil," 
seriously  regard  it  as  any  man's  duty  to  per- 
form an  impossibility.     # 

Now,  our  own  case  is  precisely  analogous 
to  the  rustic's.  Our  subject  is  the  cheese, 
and  we  sit  before  its  mountainous  mass  with 
an  awful  sense  of  responsibility.  We  feel 
that  in  the  abstract  we  are  bound  to  eat  it 
up,  as  it  were,  and  digest  it  totally,  whilst  in 
a  practical  point  of  view,  we  can  only  man- 
age a  scarcely  perceptible  nibble  on  its  mar- 
gin. 

We  are  not  the  devouring  element,  nor  is 
the  reader ;  and  were  we  to  write  all  that 
might,  should,  could,  or  ought  to  be  written 
on  the  vast  theme  of  national  humor,  both 
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we  and  the  reader  should  inevitably  perish 
of  old  age  in  the  process.  Fifty  years  of 
American  Whig  Reviews  would  not  suffice  to 
contain  the  enormous  work,  and  our  sons 
would  have  to  continue  the  task  for  the  ben- 


efit of  the  reader's  descendants,  taenia 
scecularum,  till  the  day  of  judgment  itself 
arriving,  should  bring  forth  a  final  and 
decisive  critique  on  the  hereditary  compo- 
sition. 


EDMUND     BURKE. 


Fame,  which  is  only  the  just  appreciation 
by  the  public  of  the  mental  and  moral  value 
of  the  individual,  is  seldom  awarded  in  a 
just  measure  to  the  great  conservative  intel- 
lect by  the  age  in  which  it  is  produced. 
While  the  Reformer  is  certain  to  be  ap- 
plauded if  successful,  because  his  object  is 
definite  and  clear  to  every  one,  the  Con- 
servative, whose  influence  is  felt  rather  than 
seen,  must  content  himself  v>  ith  but  a  small 
measure  of  that  public  approbation  which 
he  feels  to  be  his  due.  There  is  something 
in  the  idea  of  progress  which  seems  to  every 
dissatisfied  mind  so  closely  related  to  im- 
provement, that  the  one  term  is  constantly 
used  for  the  other;  and  so  few  are  contented, 
that  almost  every  one  is  an  advocate  for 
change.  Whoever  therefore  attempts  to 
moderate  this  passion  of  mankind  for  novelty, 
especially  in  politics,  is  sure  at  first  to  be 
misunderstood :  to  the  enthusiast  he  seems 
cold  to  the  best  interests  of  his  race ;  while 
those  who  are  indifferent  themselves  will  not 
be  likely  to  take  up  his  defense.  However 
great  may  be  the  influence  of  his  teachings 
upon  his  age,  very  few  will  care  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  or  to  confess  that  they  themselves 
had  gone  too  far.  They  yield  with  reluc- 
tance to  the  voice  of  prudence,  and  are  not 
apt  to  celebrate  the  hand  that  restrained 
them.  The  silent  respect  of  the  prudent 
part  of  his  contemporaries  is  all  that  the 
conservative  receives,  to  repay  him  for  his 
unpopularity  with  the  remainder ;  and  he  can 
only  look  for  a  full  appreciation  of  his  policy 
among  a  posterity  that  has  witnessed  its 
good  effects.  Of  all  men  he  is  most  depend- 
ent upon  his  own  self-approbation,  and  a 
conviction  of  the  impartial  justice  which  he 
will  receive  in  future  ages. 

These  reflections  will  naturally  be  sug- 
gested by  the  life  of  Edmund  Burke.  He 
was  the  great  conservative  intellect  of  his 


nation,  in  an  age  of  unexampled  political 
progress  and  excitement  To  him  England 
owed  her  preservation  from  revolution,  and 
the  invention  of  a'policy  which  led  her  safely 
onward  in  prosperous  reform,  unaffected  bj 
those  violent  convulsions  which  desolated 
the  rest  of  Europe.  He  warned  her  of  the 
certain  results  of  her  conduct  towards  Amer- 
ica, and  preserved  her  from  its  worst  effects. 
He  saved  India  from  further  oppression,  al- 
though he  could  not  revenge  her  wrongi 
upon  her  chief  oppressor.  He  was  ever  the 
advocate  of  prudence,  notwithstanding  hit 
own  natural  vehemence  of  disposition ;  and 
when  the  patriotic  statesmen  of  England 
were  deceived  by  the  flattering  opening  of 
the  French  Revolution,  he  alone  was  able  to 
foretell  its  conclusion.  Yet  all  the  services 
of  Burke  to  his  country  never  won  him  its 
entire  regard.  He  was  never  understood. 
The  force  of  his  character  is  felt  far  more 
strongly  now  than  then.  He  could  never 
obtain  the  chief  place  in  the  ministry ;  his 
measures  were  almost  always  defeated  in 
the  Commons  ;  the  American  war  which  he 
denounced  became  popular;  Hastings,  whom 
he  impeached,  was  acquitted ;  and  he  died  at 
the  moment  when  the  French  Republic  had 
struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  England  and 
of  Europe  by  the  glory  of  its  victories  and 
the  energy  of  its  policy. 

In  all  these  disappointments  the  great  soul 
of  Burke  was  wounded  to  the  centre.  The 
mere  loss  of  office  indeed  would  not  have 
moved  him,  except  as  it  deprived  him  of  the 
means  of  carrying  out  his  favorite  measures, 
but  the  disastrous  consequence  of  his  defeat 
was  seen  in  the  declining  state  of  his  native 
land.  He  believed  that  he  had  been  born 
in  the  last  stages  of  the  declining  glory  of  a 
vast  emp're ;  that  all  his  efforts  to  preserve 
it  from  dismemberment  and  destruction 
would  be  unavailing ;  that  the  age  of  honor 
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ind  of  chivalry  was  for  ever  gone ;  and  that 
Britain,  the  last  refuge  of  loyalty  and  virtue, 
vas  about  to  yield  to  the  opinions  if  not  to 
lie  arms  of  France.  In  this  opinion  he  died. 
3fts  end  was  uncheered  by  the  slightest 
tope  of  that  final  triumph  of  his  principles 
rhich  posterity  has  witnessed,  and  which 
tas  preserved  to  England  all  that  it  seemed 
iibout  to  lose.  We,  who  look  back  upon 
hose  events  in  which  he  was  engaged  with 
l  clear  recollection  of  their  results,  can  alone 
lo  justice  to  the  real  value  of  a  mind  like 
bat  of  Burke.  To  his  contemporaries  he 
eemed  a  mere  prophet  of  evil  and  a  bitter 
&e  to  new  opinions ;  but  to  us  he  appears  one 
►f  those  leading  spirits  who  trace  out  the 
inknown  effect  of  known  causes,  and  who 
cupel  a  nation  towards  its  own  good  in  the 
ace  of  calumny  and  misconception. 

Burke  was  born  and  grew  up  in  Ireland, 
lis  father  was  an  attorney,  and  his  family 
tad  little  fortune  or  influence.  He  entered 
he  world  with  no  prospects  of  unusual  suc- 
css ;  and  when  his  education  at  the  Dublin 
University  was  finished,  he  went  up  to  'Lou- 
ton  to  study  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  London 
tibout  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  far 
oore  the  metropolis  of  England  than  at 
•resent  The  great  manufacturing  cities 
rere  as  yet  mere  villages,  apd  Liverpool  or 
Bristol  had  no  pretensions  to  a  rivalry  with 
he  capital.  London  therefore  was  the  point 
owards  which  all  aspiring  intellects  natur- 
■Hy  turned.  There  was  the  field  where  alone 
distinction  could  be  reached,  where  intellects 
rere  measured  with  each  other,  and  a  last- 
og  influence  obtained.  Here  Burke  came 
a  the  year  1753,  when  he  was  about  twen- 
y-three  years  of  age.  His  character  was  now 
brmed ;  he  felt  conscious  of  his  own  great 
towers,  and  he  had  already  adopted  those 
Political  principles  which  he  passed  a  lifetime 
n  carrying  out.  They  were  in  fact  the  nat- 
iral  fruits  of  his  large  and  generous  disposi- 
ion.  For  he  possessed  a  kind  of  political 
nagnanimity  which  enabled  him  to  escape 
he  prejudices  of  party  zeal,  and  to  look  upon 
mblic  measures  uninfluenced  or  guided  by 
ftther  men.  In  this  way,  he  tells  us  in  one 
►f  his  letters,  he  had  already  become  a  con- 
ervative  at"  twenty-one. 

Politics,  however,  did  not  immediately 
tttract  his  attention.  He  was  indebted  to 
iterature  for  his  first  escape  from  obscurity. 
lis  earliest  work,  "A  Vindication  of  Natural 
lociety,"  was  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  next 


year  he  published  his  "  Essay  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful."  Hume,  who  was  staying  in 
London  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  pro- 
nounced it  an  ingenious  work,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  author.  The  subject  of 
the  essay  was  attractive,  the  style  unaffected, 
and  although  there  was  not  much  novelty 
in  the  execution,  there  was  sufficient  to  ren- 
der it  popular.  It  was  read  with  pleasure  by 
the  cultivated  minds  of  the  time,  and  gave 
the  author  considerable  celebrity  as  a  man 
of  taste  and  learning.  The  Essay  fully  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  Burke.  He  was 
known  no  longer  as  the  wild  Irishman  from 
the  provinces,  but  as  an  educated  and  intel- 
lectual man.  It  gave  him  friends  among 
the  leading  writers  of  the  day,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  that  success  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  obtain  in  politics.  He  now  knew 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Garrick ;  he  made 
his  way  into  general  society,  and  was  taught 
a  greater  degree  of  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  by  finding  them  not  inferior  to  those 
of  the  greatest  and  most  famous  of  his  age. 
Common  minds  seek  power  and  station 
as  a  means  of  self-gratification,  but  the  great 
intellect  looks  upon  them  only  as  instruments 
that  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  own  beneficent  de- 
signs. It  seeks  the  respect  of  men  only  to 
lead  them  to  their  own  good,  and  sees  in 
ill-used  power  and  wealth  the  badges  of 
public  shame.  In  this  spirit  Burke  labored 
to  advance  himself.  He  had  that  instinctive 
certainty  which  a  consciousness  of  mental 
power  produces,  that  he  should  play  a  great 
part  in  the  events  of  his  time.  All  that  he 
wanted  was  opportunity,  but  that  was  not 
easily  obtained.  At  one  moment  he  became 
discouraged  at  his  prospects  in  Enland,  and 
formed  the  design  of  going  to  America,  where 
the  British  colonies  were  now  rising  in  im- 
portance, and  seemed  to  offer  a  promis- 
ing field  for  the  friendless  aspirant.  But 
this  plan  was  soon  given  up,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  labor  on,  waiting  patiently  for  that 
chance  which  was  to  open  the  way  for  his 
further  advancement.  He  engaged  with 
Dodsley  to  edit  the  "  Annual  liegister,"  a 
work  which  he  had  planned,  and  in  which 
his  attention  was  necessarily  directed  to  the 
affairs  of  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  particu- 
larly led  him  to  study  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  colonies  in  India  and  America, 
topics  upon  which  he  showed  a  vast  amount 
of  information  in  his  political  career,  and  to 
which  his  attention  was  ever  afterwards  di- 
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rected.  As  the  compiler  of  the  "Annual 
Register"  Burke  gained  much  of  that  general 
knowledge  of  the  true  condition  of  the  world 
which  gave  such  force  and  truth  to  his  views 
of  the  proper  policy  of  England,  nor  could 
he  in  any  way  have  better  prepared  himself 
for  his  future  career  than  by  this  apparently 
useless  and  humble  drudgery. 

Literature  was  the  school  in  which  Burke 
studied,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would 
ever  have  attained  any  high  distinction  as  a 
literary  man.  He  could  never  have  been  a 
Johnson,  a  Goldsmith,  or  a  Gibbon.  He 
has  written  nothing  purely  literary  that 
would  have  given  him  a  lasting  fame,  or  that 
shows  any  peculiar  excellence  above  the 
Cumberlands,  Hawkesworths,  and  other 
second-rate  writers  of  the  day.  The  Essay, 
which  is  the  most  labored  of  all  his  writings, 
deserves  no  more  than  the  praise  which 
Hume  gave  it  of  being  ingenious.  It  is  so 
cold  and  correct  that  it  seems  hardly  to  have 
come  from  the  same  intellect  that  produced 
the  speech  on  American  Taxation,  or  the 
invective  against  Warren  Hastings.  It  has 
no  vigor  of  fancy  nor  any  warmth  of  expres- 
sion. The  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful  seem 
to  have  had  little  effect  upon  the  mind  of  their 
expounder ;  he  analyzes  them  with  a  coldly 
critical  tone  that  almost  convinces  us  he  had 
never  felt  them,  and  never  warms  either 
himself  or  his  reader  into  a  proper  concep- 
tion of  his  subject.  His  language  is  as  plain 
as  that  of  Swift,  without  the  slightest  trace 
of  that  richness  and  imagery  in  which  all  his 
speeches  so  abound.  He  culls  out  the  finest 
passages  from  the  classics,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  loss  they  sustain  by  the 
change,  and  often  wholly  destroys  their 
beauty  by  injudiciously  separating  them 
from  the  context.  He  writes  of  loveliness 
without  enthusiasm,  and  grandeur  in  nature 
as  if  he  were  writing  metaphysics.  The 
Essay  is  certainly  ingenious,  because  it  shows 
marks  of  wide  reading,  a  correct  taste,  and 
a  habit  of  thinking  justly,  but  is  wanting  in 
all  the  higher  elements  of  a  great  writer. 
Burke's  mind  turned  instinctively  towards 
politics  as  the  subject  which  would  best  ex- 
ercise and  display  its  highest  powers.  The 
"Annual  Register,"  though  apparently  a 
mere  literary  drudgery,  gave  him  a  widei 
scope  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  excel- 
lences. It  is  a  far  greater  work  than  the 
Essay.  It  is  full  of  large  and  liberal  specu- 
lations, of  noble  reflections,  and  of  warm 


enthusiasm  upon  various  political  topics, 
Burke's  passion  for  pure  literature  was  not 
strong  enough  to  have  given  him  uncom- 
mon success  in  any  of  its  departments. 
When  he  attempted  a  history  of  England, 
he  produced  only  a  cold  and  methodical 
abridgment;  and  the  best  of  all  his  writtna 
are  his  letters  upon  political  subjects,  a 
which  he  is  rather  an  orator  than  author. 
The  Letters  on  the  French  Revolution  ands 
Regicide  Peace,  except  for  their  length, 
might  have  been  delivered  suooeaafiurr  m 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  former  gained 
a  wide  and  sudden  popularity  from  the  oc- 
casion on  which  it  was  written,  but  as  • 
literary  production,  although  his  beet,  could 
never  of  itself  have  gained  him  a  hating 
fame.  The  arts  and  eloquence  of  the  orator 
constantly  outshine  the  peculiar  traits  of  the 
man  of  letters.  It  is  a  grand  and  noble  ap- 
peal against  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  ad- 
dressed to  a  wider  audience  than  could  h 
collected  within  the  walls  of  Westminster 
and  uttered  with  a  fulness  of  expression  tad 
a  warmth  of  imagination  that  was  better 
fitted  to  produce  a  strong  instantaneous  im- 
pression than  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  re- 
flection and  taste. 

Che  literary  studies  of  Burke,  howevev 
>  the  best  preparation  to  which  his  mini 
could  have  been  subjected  to  adapt  it  to  hit 
future  career.  Had  he  been  less  a  man  of 
letters,  he  would  have  had  less  influence  n 
orator  and  statesman.  The  Essay  served  to 
render  him  familiar  with  pure  models,  and 
the  Register  gave  him  an  infinite  fund  of 
facts.  When  he  came  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  had  gone  through  an  amount  of 
mental  exercise,  such  as  probably  no  other 
member  beside  could  boast  He  was  without 
doubt  the  most  learned  man  in  that  assem- 
bly. Every  portion  of  the  globe  had  he- 
come  familiar  to  him.  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America  had  long  been  his  peculiar  study; 
he  knew  the  habits  and  condition  of  their 
people,  the  nature  of  their  resources,  and  the 
prospects  which  awaited  them  in  the  futara> 
He  had  become  familiar  with  the  secrete  of 
European  history,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  politics  and  literature  of  the  an- 
cients; and  all  this  knowledge  he  must  hate 
gained  during  those  years  of  silent  prepara- 
tion while  he  labored  in  obscurity  as  essay- 
ist, magazine  writer,  and  compiler.  A 

When  Burke  had  at  length  succeeded  in 
lifting  himself  from  obscurity,  he  found  hk 
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urther  progress  rapid  and  easy.  No  sooner 
lid  he  mingle  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
ige  than  he  produced  an  instantaneous  im- 
pression of  his  own  greatness.  One  power  he 
possessed,  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  reveal 
ihe  force  of  his  intellect.  He  was  unequalled 
n  conversation.  All  his  contemporaries 
tear  witness  to  this  fact,  from  Johnson,  who 
Hd  not  fear  his  rivalry,  to  Walpole,  who  was 
jverpowered  by  it.  No  one  had  a  finer  flow 
i>f  language  or  a  more  constant  novelty  of 
thought.  All  those  noble  and  wide  views 
i>f  things  which  had  risen  in  his  mind  during 
bis  season  of  study  he  was  now  enabled  to 
pour  forth  among  a  society  that  was  worthy 
of  receiving  them  and  capable  of  admiring 
their  author.  The  talent  and  aristocracy  of 
the  empire  were  gathered  in  London  when 
Burke  made  his  first  appearance  in  society ; 
be  was  surrounded  by  those  who  possessed 
and  those  who  bestowed  fame ;  he  had  access 
bo  their  houses  and  familiar  circles;  every 
where  his  superiority  was  felt  and  the  charms 
of  his  conversation  allowed. 

His  conversation,  however,  was  not  of  the 
kind  that  is  usually  called  entertaining  and 
agreeable.  He  was  not  a  wit  nor  a  buffoon ; 
he  had  few  anecdotes,  and  little  mirth.  He 
was  only  a  man  of  large  and  generous 
spirit ;  taking  noble  views  of  all  things ;  un- 
influenced by  selfishness;  talking  not  for 
vanity  or  for  triumph,  but  anxious  chiefly  to 
convey  information  to  every  one  he  met  with, 
and  to  render  the  opinion  of  his  contem- 
poraries as  peculiar  and  as  elevated  as  his 
own.  It  is  sometimes  regretted  that  his  con- 
versation could  not  have  been  preserved  like 
that  of  Johnson,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
Boswell  could  ever  have  preserved  the  elo- 
quence of  Burke.  Johnson,  who  spoke 
axioms  and  antitheses,  was  a  fit  mark  for  Bos- 
well ;  but  Burke,  whose  charm  consisted  in 
the  warmth  of  his  language  and  the  gener- 
osity of  his  thought^  must  have  passed 
the  understanding  of  that  faithful  follower. 
There  was  probably  little  in  his  conversa- 
tion that  is  not  in  his  speeches ;  the  thoughts 
which  he  agitated  in  private  circles  he  en- 
larged and  impressed  upon  the  public.  His 
information  was  of  that  general  kind  that 
would  be  most  interesting  to  the  circle  of 
gifted  and  thoughtful  men  who  held  the 
irat  place  in  their  nation  either  in  politics, 
letters,  or  rank.  He  had  sufficient  literature 
to  give  him  a  place  in  the  literary  club,  and 


no  pedantry  to  render  him  unacceptable  to 
the  members  of  the  House.  On  all  questions 
of  general  policy  he  had  read  and  thought 
more  than  his  contemporaries ;  he  could  in- 
form the  politician,  and  direct  the  minister ; 
he  was  learned  in  the  manners  and  spirit  of 
royalty  and  aristocracy,  and  felt  a  sympathy 
with  true  greatness,  whether  of  rank  or  ge- 
nius ;  he  knew  much  of  art,  its  history  and 
excellences ;  his  love  of  poetry  was  encour- 
aged by  an  earnest  spirit ;  and  on  these  and 
all  other  topics  he  could  speak  with  a  force 
of  language  that  moved  his  hearers  even 
more  than  the  thoughts  themselves. 

With  such  conversation,  Burke  could  not 
fail  to  be  understood  by  the  gifted  circles  in 
which  he  moved.  He  had  the  means  of 
forcing  a  conviction  of  his  own  greatness,  or 
at  least  of  the  promise  which  his  talents 
held  forth  of  his  future  success.  In  the 
literary  and  political  circles  of  his  day  he 
walked  without  a  rival,  even  before  he  had 
entered  the  House.  The  wild  Irishman, 
whom  the  English  wits  had  laughed  at  for 
his  nation  and  his  eccentricities,  soon  rose  into 
the  polished  man  of  the  world,  without  losing 
any  thing  of  that  original  truth  and  ardor 
which  had  forced  him  into  notice.  He  was 
always  too  honest  to  comprehend  the  com- 
mon art  of  rising  by  servility  and  complai- 
sance, and  too  impetuous  ever  to  have  made 
use  of  it.  "Whatever  advance  he  made  by 
their  aid,  he  certainly  had  never  used  his 
conversational  powers  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  the  great,  to  detract  by  insinuation  from 
the  value  of  his  rivals,  to  advocate  bad  mea- 
sures because  they  were  acceptable  to  his 
friends,  or  for  any  purpose  but  to  aid  the 
prosperity  of  his  country  and  to  extend  the 
glory  of  her  name.  In  his  conversation, 
Burke  was  always  sincere.  AHe  spoke  only 
what  he  meant ;  and  in  an  age  when  diplo- 
matic insincerity  was  fashionable,  and  when 
words  were  commonly  used,  after  the  Italian 
mode,  to  conceal  thoughts,  this  young  Irish- 
man never  for  an  instant  fell  into  the  pre- 
vailing vice ;  none  of  his  enemies  ever  sus- 
pected him  of  this,  and  their  silence  is  conclu- 
sive. I  In  society  he  was  calm,  serious  and 
resolved,  and  all  men  who  knew  him  ac- 
knowledged the  grandeur  of  his  character, 
the  vigor  of  his  imagination,  the  fulness  of 
his  information,  the  generosity  of  his  im- 
pulses, and  the  purity  of  his  heart. 

By  this  time  Burke  had  made  several 
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powerful  friends.  He  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Doctor  Nugent,  to  whose  house 
he  had  gone  during  an  illness  and  general 
decline  of  his  health,  produced  by  his  literary 
labors.  He  had  gone  as  undersecretary  to 
Ireland  with  Hamilton,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  had  quarrelled ;  had  written  several 
political  pamphlets,  which  had  obtained  some 
attention ;  was  introduced  by  Johnson  to 
Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  through  him  obtained 
the  friendship  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 
By  the  liberality  of  the  latter  he  was  enabled 
to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  when  the 
Marquis  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  min- 
istry, upon  the  resignation  of  Grenville, 
Burke  began  to*  take  a  leading  share  in  the 
political  movements  of  the  day. 

The  great  question  of  Colonial  Taxation 
had  now  begun  to  agitate  the  nation.  The 
Grenvilles  and  the  advocates  of  arbitrary 
taxation  had  fallen  for  a  moment  before  the 
just  remonstrances  of  the  colonies  and  their 
friends  in  Parliament  against  the  Stamp  Act 
and  its  principles.  Burke  and  his  party 
came  into  office  for  the  purpose  of  quieting 
the  internal  dissensions  of  the  empire,  and  of 
winning  back  the  confidence  of  the  colonies 
in  the  mother  country. 

No  man  in  England  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  colonies  than  Burke. 
Besides  the  information  which  he  gained 
concerning  them  as  a  general  student,  the 
design  which  he  had  at  one  time  entertained 
of  emigrating  thither  had  led  him  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  many  circumstances 
which  he  might  otherwise  have  overlooked. 
How  well  he  understood  the  character  of 
the  people  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
thoughts :  "  In  the  character  of  the  Amer- 
icans," says  he,  "  a  love  of  freedom  is  the  pre- 
dominating feature  which  marks  and  distin- 
guishes the  whole;  and  as  an  ardent  is  always 
a  jealous  affection,  your  colonies  become 
suspicious,  restive,  and  intractable  whenever 
they  see  the  least  attempt  to  wrest  from  them 
by  force,  or  to  shuffle  from  them  by  chicane, 
what  they  think  the  only  advantage  worth 
living  for.  This  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  is 
stronger  in  the  English  colonies,  probably, 
than  in  any  other  people  of  the  earth."  The 
whole  speech  upon  conciliation  with  America 
is  so  true  an  exposition  of  the  condition  and 
motives  of  the  colonists,  that  it  might  have 
been  delivered  by  Hancock  or  Adams.  The 
noble  spirit  of  Burke  found  something  con- 
genial to  itself  in  the  determination  of  the 


sincere  and  earnest  Americans  to  maintain 
their  liberties  at  all  hazards ;  for  he  knew 
them  to  be  no  mere  politicians  struggling 
for  a  favorite  measure,  but  men  driven  by  t 
strong  necessity  to  claim  their  just  share  in, 
a  government  which  was  oppressing  then. 

Burke  understood,  too,  the  real  strengtk 
and  importance  of  the  colonies.  He  Mi 
watched  their  growth  with  constant  interat 
and  regard.  To  his  foresight  they  seemed 
about  to  become  the  great  prop  or  the  em- 
pire when  the  elder  country  should  fan 
sunk  into  decline.  His  bold  imaginitiot 
warmed  with  the  prospect  of  thatgreataai 
which  they  were  certain  to  attain.  He  alretdf 
saw,  in  fancy,  the  wilderness  sink  before  cmt- 
ization ;  the  great  rivers  lined  with  cities  (tat 
should  rival  the  glories  of  the  old  world; 
their  inland  seas  teeming  with  commerce; 
and  a  new  race  of  Englishmen  peopling  that 
fertile  country  with  a  people  remarkable  fa 
virtue,  honor,  and  religion.  He  profesMi 
himself  amazed  at  the  wonders  which  the  set- 
tlers in  the  new  world  had  already  wrought 
More  than  two  millions  of  intelligent  tad 
thriving  inhabitants  had  sprung  up  in  the 
wilderness ;  they  had  proved  their  skill  k 
agriculture  by  supplying  the  mother  land 
with  food  during  a  late  scarcity,  which,  W 
for  their  aid,  would  have  ripened  into  famine; 
their  commerce,  in  those  branches  of  it  which 
they  had  been  permitted  to  exercise,  had 
increased  to  an  astonishing  extent;  their 
fisheries  surpassed  in  value  those  of  ever? 
other  nation ;  their  trade  with  England 
amounted  to  four  millions  sterling;  they 
had  begun  to  excel  in  ship-building,  and 
were  unsurpassed  in  seamanship;  in  intel- 
lectual pursuits  they  were  far  advanced,  and 
had  addicted  themselves  chiefly  to  the  graver 
studies  of  law,  morals,  metaphysics,  and 
theology,  which  were  particularly  suited  to 
encourage  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

Wi  th  such  information  Burke  entered  upon 
his  parliamentary  and  ministerial  career ;  W 
the  very  knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  the 
real  power  of  the  colonies,  together  with  his 
natural  conservatism,  kept  him  as  far  from 
the  extreme  liberality  of  Chatham  as  he  wai 
from  the  arbitrary  opinions  of  Grenville* 
He  could  not  at  first  consent  to  weaken  the 
tie  of  allegiance  which  bound  America  to 
England,  by  yielding  any  portion  of  the 
prerogative  of  Parliament  His  policy  was 
to  waive  the  whole  question  of  taxation ;  to 
repeal  the  Stamp  Act;  to  treat  the  colonies 
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with  leniency ;  and  still  to  assert  the  supreme 
power  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  every  part  of  the  empire.  Such  a  course, 
however,  proved  now  unavailing.  The  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act  could  not  satisfy  the 
colonies,  because  they  demanded  the  settle- 
ment of  the  principle  upon  which  they  were 
in  future  to  be  governed.  This  principle 
Burke  was  not  yet  prepared  to  allow.  His 
conservatism  had  not  yet  permitted  him  to 
feel  its  justice ;  and  it  was  some  years  later 
before  he  was  able  to  throw  aside  the  cen- 
tralizing prejudices  which  led  him  to  over- 
rate the  power  of  Parliament.  The  ministry 
with  which  Burke  was  connected  retired  from 
office;  they  were  succeeded  by  the  motley 
administration  of  Pitt,  who  was  himself  dis- 
placed in  time ;  and  finally  commenced  the 
destructive,  but  more  lasting,  ministry  of 
Lord  North. 

Hie  new  ministers  were  ignorant  of  every 
thing  relating  to  America,  and  had  resolved 
to  continue  so.  They  never  could  under- 
stand what  the  colonists  fought  for,  or  how 
they  conld  dare  to  oppose  their  king,  or  to 
face  a  British  army.  The  king  was,  no 
doubt,  the  real  author  of  their  policy ;  for 
the  obstinate  dulness  of  George  III.  could 
alone  have  remained,  for  seven  years,  blind 
to  the  danger  and  wickedness  of  the  contest. 
It  was,  doubtless,  a  dull  king  that  planned 
those  measures  which  gave  freedom  to  Amer- 
ica, which  plunged  her  people  in  bloodshed 
and  confusion,  only  to  make  her  arise,  after 
seven  years  of  sorrow,  the  most  prosperous 
of  nations. 

To  the  deep  sensibility  and  warm  imagi- 
nation of  Burke,  the  wrongs  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  danger  which  hung  over  the  em- 
pire, were  sufficient  motives  to  enlist  all  his 
powers  in  opposition  to  the  ministerial  policy. 
In  March,  1775,  he  offered  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions which  show  that  he  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  the  principles  of  the  Americans.  His 
object  was  conciliation,  but  his  resolutions 
eontain  an  admission  of  the  legal  right  of  the 
colonies  to  tax  themselves  so  long  as  they 
possessed  no  representation  in  Parliament. 
These   conciliating   propositions,   although 


rejected  at  the  time,  have  since  formed  the 
tans  of  British  policy  towards  its  dependen- 


And  now  began  that  struggle,  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  politics,  between 
the  brilliant  minority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  sustained  the  policy  of  Burke, 


and  the  ministry,  supported  by  majorities 
that  seemed  to  render  the  contest  hopeless. 
On  the  one  side  stood  the  king,  the  people, 
and  the  nobility ;  on  the  other  a  band  of 
resolute  and  gifted  men,  who  strove  with  all 
the  resources  of  the  intellect  to  convince  their 
countrymen  of  the  dangers  of  the  crisis,  and 
the  fatal  imprudence  of  their  rulers.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  never  before  pro- 
duced such  an  array  of  varied  talent  as  was 
now  displayed  by  the  opposition.  The  best 
intellect  of  the  nation  arrayed  itself  on  the 
side  of  America.  By  the  side  of  his  friend 
Burke  stood  Fox,  the  most  ready  and  vig- 
orous of  debaters,  whose  clear  thoughts 
shone  through  his  pure  English  without  a 
shade  to  obscure  Jheir  brilliancy.  The  ora- 
tory of  Fox  resembled  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks ;  he  was  careful  never  to  weaken  its 
force,  either  by  too  great  warmth  of  language 
or  of  fancy.  In  writing,  he  was  nice  even  to 
effeminacy  in  the  choice  of  his  words  ;  but 
when  he  grew  warm  in  debate,  this  purity 
only  lent  unusual  force  to  his  rejoinders. 
His  thoughts  seemed  to  pierce  the  minds  of 
his  audience.  This  was  the  peculiar  strength 
of  Fox.  His  ideas  are  not  so  remarkable  for 
their  newness,  as  for  the  novelty  of  that 
clearness  with  which  they  were  enunciated. 
But  besides  this,  he  had  a  fine  impressive 
countenance,  a  daring  nature,  and  a  perse- 
verance that  sustained  him  against  constant 
defeat.  The  gentleness  and  modesty  of  his 
manner  in  private  life  formed  a  fitting  con- 
trast to  his  ardor  and  energy  in  public ;  and 
he  yielded  only  to  Burke  in  eloquence  and 
general  knowledge. 

The  name  of  Sheridan  naturally  follows 
that  of  Fox  and  Burke  among  the  defend- 
ers of  the  colonies.  The  play-writer  and 
the  manager  of  a  theatre,  Sheridan  took  an 
almost  equal  place  with  the  great  statesmen 
of  his  time.  He  was  of  such  a  rare  union 
of  powers,  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  such 
another.  Nature  will  hardly  again  combine 
in  one  intellect  so  much  wit  and  humor,  so 
much  eloquence  and  feeling,  such  generosity 
and  such  prodigality,  such  elegance  of  taste 
and  such  magnificence  of  thought.  Amer- 
ica owes  a  tear  of  sympathy  to  the  sorrows 
of  her  early  friend,  poor  Sheridan. 

Besides  these  leaders,  the  opposition  num- 
bered among  its  members  Conway,  Barre, 
Townshend,  the  younger  Pitt,  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  Burgoyne,  Lord  Camden,  Lord 
Thurlow,  and  Dunning,  names  that  in  every 
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other  age  would  have  held  the  first  rank 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  these, 
William  Pitt  attracted  much  notice  from  his 
youth,  the  fame  of  his  father,  and  the  early 
maturity  of  his  powers.  He  was  the  great 
master  of  words  and  oratorical  periods,  and 
in  the  heat  of  debate  never  lost  the  fulness 
or  smoothness  of  his  sentences.  Without 
any  of  the  ardor  of  deep  feeling,  or  the  bold 
impulse  of  imagination,  he  was  always  ele- 
vated, earnest,  and  eloquent  His  mind  did 
not  produce  many  great  thoughts,  but  it 
brought  forth  moderate  ones  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  seemed  great.  He  had  Johnson's 
power  of  elevating  trivial  ideas  by  the  force 
of  his  style,  and  of  always  maintaining  a 
dignified  and  imposing  mannerism,  a  faculty 
that  has  ever  a  singular  influence  upon  the 
multitude. 

His  father,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  now 
in  the  decline  of  his  powers,  but  the  last 
exertions  of  that  wonderful  genius  were  ded- 
icated to  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  was 
never  more  eloquent  than  when,  at  the  close 
of  a  consistent  life,  he  endeavored  to  arouse 
a  listless  audience  in  the  House  of  Peers  to 
the  dangerous  condition  of  the  empire,  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  the  revolting 
nature  of  those  measures  by  wnich  alone 
that  war  could  be  carried  on.  In  fine,  this 
celebrated  opposition  was  worthy  of  the  cause 
which  it  sustained,  and  of  that  nation  which 
it  aided  in  bringing  into  existence.  For  who 
can  doubt  but  that  the  patriots  of  our  Revo- 
lution, amid  tho  gloom  of  their  situation, 
must  have  gained  now  vigor  from  the 
thought  that  they  were  watched  with  ap- 
proving eyes  by  the  greatest  intellects  of 
England,  and  must  have  heard  with  exulta- 
tion of  those  efforts  of  unrivalled  eloquence 
which  were  daily  poured  forth  in  the  British 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  their  behalf? 

The  ministry,  throughout  the  whole  con- 
test, was  assailed  in  every  point  that  seemed 
to  offer  a  chance  of  success  in  impressing  a 
sense  of  their  incompetency  upon  the  peo- 
ple. Their  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war 
was  equally  reprehensible  with  the  principle 
on  which  it  was  begun.  They  had  hired 
foreign  troops  to  attack  the  English  in 
America ;  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
savages,  and  encouraged  them  to  invade  and 
devastate  the  colonies;  they  dispatched 
British  troops  to  burn  and  lay  waste  those 
flourishing  settlements  which  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  their  ancestors  had  plant- 


ed ;  they  turned  churches  into  riding  schools; 
destroyed  colleges  and  seats  of  learning ;  and 
seemed  resolved,  under  the  influence  of  a 
terrible  infatuation,  to  reduce  the  country  to 
its  original  barbarism.  All  these  nnnatenl 
measures  formed  a  noble  but  melancholy 
theme  for  the  eloquence  of  Burke  and  the 
opposition.    In  fact,  there  was  never  a  i 


better  fitted  to  call  forth  the  indignation  of 
the  British  patriot,  than  that  which  was  be- 
held in  America  during  the  whole  admin- 
tration  of  Lord  North.  The  great  body  of 
the  people  of  England  had  been  led  by  tk 
ministry  to  regard  the  Bufferings  of  that 
transatlantic  brethren  with  indifference;  bi 
the  opposition  leaders,  who  saw  the  injutioi 
of  the  contest,  could  only  look  upon  the 
spectacle  with  horror,  and  endeavor  to 
awaken  the  sensibilities  of  their  fellow-axn- 
trymen  to  a  proper  feeling  of  the  iU-meriled 
woes  of  the  Americans.  They  depicted, 
therefore,  those  unhappy  people,  pressed  by 
the  savages  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
German  invaders  and  the  fleets  of  EngW 
on  the  other ;  their  chief  cities  in  the  handi 
of  an  enemy,  their  country  desolated  If 
treachery ;  and  they  asked  why  those  cot 
onies,  which  had  been  one  chief  source  ef 
the  prosperity  of  the  parent  country,  fa 
thus  ruthlessly  abandoned  to  the  plunderer 
and  the  destroyer  ?  "  Who  "  cried  the  n* 
erable  Chatham  in  the  House  of  Pees, 
referring  to  the  employment  of  the  sang* 
"  who  has  dared  to  let  loose  upon  our  cott- 
trymen  in  America  those  horrible  blood* 
hounds  of  war?"  "These  circumstanoei," 
wrote  Burke  of  the  condition  of  England  it 
1777,  "appear  to  me  more  like  shockh 
prodigies  than  natural  changes  in  humat 
affairs.  Men  of  firmer  minds  may  see  theft 
without  staggering  or  astonishment  Some 
may  think  them  matters  of  congratulates 
and  complimentary  addresses.  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  adapt  my  mind  to  the  feefinf 
with  which  the  court  addresses  mean  tout* 
press  the  people.  It  is  not  instantly  that 
I  can  be  brought  to  rejoice,  when  I  hear  of 
the  slaughter  and  captivity  of  long  lists  of 
those  names  which  have  been  familiar  to  nry| 
ears  from  infancy,  and  to  rejoice  that  they 
have  fallen  under  the  sword  of  strange** 
whose  barbarous  appellations  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  pronounce.  The  glory  acquired  at 
White  Plains  by  Colonol  Kohl  has  no 
charms  for  me ;  and  I  fairly  acknowledge 
that  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  delight  a 
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finding  Fort  Kniphausen  in  the  heart  of  the 
British  dominions." 

The  people  of  England,  however,  together 
with  their  rulers,  listened  to  the  most  mov- 
ing appeals  in  favor  of  their  suffering  fellow- 
countrymen  without  betraying  the  slightest 
interest  in  their  fate*;  and,  what  was  more 
remarkable,  were  equally  indifferent  to  their 
own  dangers  and  losses  from  the  decline  of 
commerce,  the  threatening  or  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  Continental  powers,  and  the 
constant  failure  of  all  the  measures  used  to 
subdue  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
icans. The  war  continued  popular  notwith- 
standing all  the  brilliance  of  eloquence  with 
which  it  was  assailed,  and  the  succession  of 
evils  which  it  continued  to  inflict  upon  the 
empire.  We  can  only  attribute  this  pecu- 
liar fact  to  the  characteristic  perseverance 
which  has  ever  marked  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  all  their  wars  and  enterprises,  and 
which  sometimes,  by  degenerating  into  ob- 
stinacy, as  in  the  present  instance,  has  ended 
only  m  defeat  and  disaster.  A  spirit,  how- 
ever, which  has  led,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  to  that  universal  triumph  which  they 
and  their  descendants  are  daily  achieving  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  over  the  difficulties  of 
nature  and  the  opposition  of  rival  powers. 
England  clung  to  her  colonies  like  the 
ancient  sailor  to  the  enemy's  boat :  when  one 
hand  was  lopped  off,  he  seized  the  side,with 
the  other;  when  that  was  gone  too,  he 
fastened  upon  it  with  his  teeth,  and  only 
gave  up  his  inveterate  hostility  when  the 
same  axe  which  had  cut  off  his  two  hands 
had  also  severed  the  head  from  the  body. 
In  like  manner,  England  saw  the  forebodings 
of  Burke  one  by  one  accomplished;  her 
commerce  sank,  her  debt  grew  enormous, 
Europe  united  against  her  in  an  armed  neu- 
trality, and  France,  her  ancient  enemy, 
seised,  this  opportunity  of  inflicting  upon  her 
a  fetal  blow,  by  parting  from  her  for  ever 
those  colonies  which  had  been  the  chief 
source  of  her  greatness.  Peace  was  restored 
to  the  world,  but  it  was  a  peace  upon  which 
the  British  statesman  could  not  look  without 
shame  and  regret.  The  empire  was  wound- 
ed and  bleeding  in  every  part,  its  enemies 
had  triumphed,  and  men  began  to  lose  that 
confidence  in  its  destiny  which  the  fierce 
energy  of  Chatham  [had  every  -  where  in- 
spired. Turning  in  disgust  from  the  spectacle 
at  home,  Burke  sought  another  scene  of 
action.    His  restless  mind,  ever  seeking  for 


an  object  of  greatness  commensurate  with 
itself,  now  fixed  itself  upon  the  affairs  of 
India. 

[The  nature  of  Burke  was  formed  of  two 
elements,  which  served  to  render  him  a  sol- 
itary and  noble  example  to  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was  a  man  of  unusual  strength 
of  imagination,  and  of  remarkable  force  of 
feeling.  These  elements  predominated  in 
his  character,  and  influenced  all  his  political 
career;  but  in  these  he  stood  among  his 
contemporaries  almost  alone.  The  age  was 
one  of  coldness,  duplicity,  and  sensuality. 
The  prevailing  turn  of  its  intellect  was  to- 
wards skepticism.  The  idol  of  the  hour  was 
self.  Government  was  administered  by  place- 
men, who  sought  only  office;  the  church 
was  filled  with  priests  who  entered  it  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  or  a  path  to  the  grati- 
fication of  ambition.  The  halls  of  Parlia- 
ment were  trod  by  men  who,  whenever 
they  spoke  of  magnanimity,  justice,  or  free- 
dom, were  only  urging  their  personal  claims 
to  a  support  from  the  treasury  of  the  nation. 
Among  these  men  Burke  rose,  of  necessity, 
to  a  height  of  independence,  from  which  he 
could  hardly  fail  to  discover  the  true  policy 
of  England.  His  feeling,  his  imagination, 
and  his  intellect  conspired  to  give  him  a 
prophetic  power.     J 

The  policy  of  England  at  this  moment 
was  of  far  greater  weight  than  ever  before 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  Brit- 
ish Empire,  by  means  of  its  continued  suc- 
cesses, had  extended  from. the  narrow  circle  of 
its  islands  to  embrace  the  most  distant  and 
important  regions  of  the  globe.  Her  gains 
in  the  East  had  compensated  for  the  losses 
in  America.  The  French  had  been  driven 
out  of  India,  and  that  great  peninsula  was 
now  exposed  to  her  ambitious  designs.  Her 
navy  now  ruled  the  seas,  and  alarmed  the 
unprotected  colonies  of  Spain  and  Holland 
by  its  unwelcome  visits.  Russia  had  not  yet 
arisen  from  her  steppes  to  govern  Europe, 
and  England,  in  greatness  and  in  influence, 
stood  unrivalled  among  nations. 

This  power  she  chiefly  exerted  in  ex- 
tending her  dominions  in  India,  a  country 
that  had  long  been  the  prey  of  a  succession 
of  invaders.  Alexander,  the  Mahometans, 
the  Tartars,  the  French,  and  the  Portuguese 
had  each  in  turn  indulged  their  tastes  for 
glory  or  plunder  in  the  massacre  of  unoffend- 
ing Hindoos ;  but  it  was  left  for  England  to 
render  that  country  the  scene  of  prolonged 
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horror  and  misery,  such  as  no  other  land  has 
exhibited.  All  the  crimes  of  the  French 
revolutionists  become  light  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  invaded 
India.  The  millions  who  died  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon  are  few  when  con- 
trasted with  those  who  fell  by  famine,  mas- 
sacre, or  legal  murder,  to  build  up  the  iron 
despotism  of  Warren  Hastings. 

The  English  entered  India  as  conquerors, 
and  governed  it  by  that  title  alone.  They 
had,  in  fact,  no  other.  Had  they  been  dis- 
coverers settling  upon  an  unknown  continent, 
they  might  have  justly  pretended  to  its  pos- 
session ;  or  had  they  gone  thither  as  Cor- 
tez  to  Mexico,  impelled  by  religious  ardor 
rather  than  by  the  hope  of  gain,  there  would 
have  remained  an  excuse  for  their  enormities. 
But  they  have  no  such  palliation.  They 
have  ever  openly  avowed  the  injustice  of 
their  rule.  They  were  not  discoverers,  for 
the  country  had  been  known  for  ages.  They 
Were  not  settlers  upon  a  barbarous  coast,  for 
India  had  been  the  fount  from  whence  an- 
cient civilization  had  flowed,  and  had  retained 
its  refinement  when  Rome  and  Europe  had 
sunk  a  second  time  into  barbarism.  They 
were  simply  a  band  of  blood-thirsty  adven- 
turers, who  destroyed  for  ever  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  an  intellectual  people  to 
gratify  the  coarsest  of  human  passions,  and 
who  plundered  and  sacked  the  East  with  as 
ruthless  a  spirit  and  as  little  cause  as  the 
buccaneers  had  ravaged  the  Spanish  Main. 

The  people  of  India  were  not  far  behind 
their  conquerors  in  government,  education, 
or  morals.  Their  rulers  were  often  men  of 
refinement  and  information,  who  watched 
tenderly  over  thei  r  people.  Though  despots, 
they  were  sometimes  such  rulers  as  the  pur- 
est republic  would  have  chosen.  Their  taxc  s 
were  light;  their  policy  usually  peaceful; 
the  fields  were  well  cultivated ;  and  the  la- 
borer throughout  India  was  at  least  secure 
in  the  possession  of  a  cottage  and  a  field  of 
rice.  Vastupublic  works  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  climate  had  been  planned  and  com- 
pleted by  the  native  princes.  The  chief 
want  of  the  country  was  water,  and  all 
through  the  low  land  innumerable  tanks  had 
been  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  government 
Bridges,  city  walls,  and  highways  were  every 
where  carefully  maintained.  Travellers  went 
from  place  to  place  with  a  security  and  con- 
venience that  England  itself,  in  that  day 
when  London  teemed  with  robbers,  could 


hardly  boast;  and  b  regulations  ererj 

whore  protected  ae  ana  agriculture.  U* 
der  the  influence  of  i  governments  the 
country  prospered  and  grew  populous.  Rr- 
tile  territories  stretched  out  on  eterytide, 
abounding  in  all  the  wealth  of  the  tropin 
and  maintaining  innumerable  inhabtttttoa 
comfort  and  repose.  The  cities  were  fdl 
built,  busy,  and  teeming  with  people,  fk 
great  highways  were  trodden  by  a  an* 
ceasing  throng  of  traders,  pilgrims,  mi 
travellers,  who  could  pass  in  safety  and  eofr 
fort  from  mart  to  mart,  or  to  the  roostdb- 
tant  seats  of  devotion,  under  the  shelter  oft 
protecting  government 

The  character  of  the  Hindoos  was  fe 
more  pure  than  that  of  the  depraved  Engftk 
whom  they  first  encountered.  They  wen 
intelligent,  industrious,  and  prudent  III 
intellect  even  of  the  poor  was  often  bigWf 
trained.  They  were  skilled  in  the  hark 
trade,  were  excellent  merchants  or  banketi* 
and  excelled  the  European  in  their  powea 
of  calculation.  They  were  just  in  their  deal- 
ings, and  careful  not  to  violate  the  Im 
Their  little  farms  were  tilled  by  the  la- 
bor of  a  whole  family,  every  member  of 
which  could  contribute  something  towsrfe 
the  common  support  In  the  manufactoi 
of  cotton  and  woollen  they  surpassed  flu 
English  in  the  delicacy  of  their  fabrics.  Al- 
though not  a  commercial  people,  yet  their 
inland  trade  was  immense,  and  great  fleets  of 
boats  floated  annually  down  their  navigable 
streams,  exchanging  the  produce  of  one  sec- 
tion for  the  manufactures  of  another. 

The  nobility  of  India,  too,  in  manners,  in- 
telligence, and  refinement,  were  equal  sod 
probably  superior  to  the  same  rank  of  Eng- 
lish. The  Brahmin  was  educated  in  all  the 
learning  of  a  literature  which,  in  some  re- 
spects, excels  that  of  any  other  nation.  In- 
dian literature  has  never  been  thorough!? 
explored,  yet  all  that  we  have  learned  of  it 
proves  its  wonderful  variety  and  extent  ft 
abounds  in  metaphysical  speculations,  of 
which  the  novelties  of  Hegel  or  ScbeOmg 
are  only  modern  reproductions.  Its  poetrr 
is  full  of  tenderness,  and  a  power  of  imsfft- 
nation  that  Milton  has  hardly  surpassed.  & 
history  is  less  known,  yet  who  can  sssert 
that  a  Hume  or  a  Macaulay  may  not  haw 
adorned  the  annals  of  a  nation  which  cm 
justly  boast  of  more  than  three  thousand 
years  of  literary  labor  ?  Upon  all  these  de- 
partments of  learning  the  high-born  India 
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bestowed  an  amount  of  study,  such  as  would 
have  found  no  parallel  among  the  noble  grad- 
uates of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Their  in- 
clination led  them  to  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  their  lives  wore  spent  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Their  manners  were  stately, 
refined,  and  impressive;  their  morals  not 
worse  than  those  of  any  other  aristocracy ; 
their  dispositions  usually  gentle  and  for- 
bearing. 

Upon  this  ancient  and  gifted  people  a 
band  of  plunderers  suddenly  intruded  them- 
selves. At  first  they  came  in  the  disguise 
of  peaceful  traders,  who  modestly  prayed 
from  the  native  rulers  permission  to  erect  a 
factory  and  a  trading  post  upon  the  shores 
of  that  vast  peninsula  which  they  were  soon 
to  conquer  and  lay  waste.  The  English 
merchants  were  hardly  landed  before  they 
became  transformed  into  conquerors.  Won- 
derful success  attended  their  earliest  enter- 
prises. Whole  kingdoms  fell  suddenly  into 
their  grasp.  The  Indian  armies  melted 
away  before  the  first  shock  of  their  invaders. 
One  Englishman  was  equal  to  a  thousand 
natives.  And  the  clerks  and  traders  of 
London  or  Bristol  suddenly  started  up  into 
famous  generals,  whose  exploits  rivalled 
those  of  Alexander,  and  whose  enormous 
wealth  united  with  their  great  deeds  to 
render  them  as  powerful  as  they  were  con- 
spicuous. 

India  became  the  land  of  promise  to 
Englishmen.  All  who  were  young,  and 
poor,  and  healthy,  believed  that  their  fortune 
was  gained  should  they  be  able  to  reach  the 
scene  of  fabled  wealth  and  glory.  When 
these  men  succeeded  in  their  hope  of  stand- 
ing upon  that  shore,  they  found  that  in  law- 
ful trade  it  offered  less  attraction  than  their 
own.  They  found  that  the  natives  were 
poor,  humble,  and  contented,  and  that 
whatever  wealth  was  to  be  gained  in  India 
must  be  drawn  by  force  from  the  grasp  of 
suffering  millions.  Disappointment  hard- 
ened their  hearts,  and  avarice  impelled  them 
to  violence.  The  native  princes  were  made 
the  instruments  of  robbing  their  people. 
They  yielded  with  many  groans  to  the  harsh 
demands  of  the  jn  vad  er.  Gold  was  gathered 
in  minute  portions  from  every  side.  The 
feed  cottage  of  the  laborer  was  searched  and 

enndered ;  the  support  of  innumerable 
milies  was  confiscated ;  and  money  de- 
voted to  sacred  or  useful  purposes  was  divert- 
ed to  bnild  palaces   in  England  for  the 
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directors  or  the  generals  of  the  India  Com- 
pany. 

It  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Hindoos 
to  fall  into  the  bands  of  a  private  associa- 
tion. Had  the  British  Government  conquer- 
ed India,  its  sufferings  might  have  been  less. 
But  the  organization  of  the  India  Company 
was  singularly  well  fitted  to  accomplish  its 
work  of  tyranny.  Its  deliberations  were 
secret  and  selfish.  It  was  little  influenced 
by  the  fear  of  public  reprobation.  The  only 
duty  which  its  directors  owed  to  the  stock- 
holders was  to  provide  them  with  handsome 
dividends.  Within  their  closed  doors  in 
Leaden  hall  street,  the  managers  decided  the 
fate  of  princes  and  nations  by  the  same 
rules  which  guided  them  on  the  exchange. 
That  policy  which  paid  the  best  was  the  true 
one.  This  spirit  wa3  carried  out  in  all  their 
measures.  Their  officers  and  servants  were 
so  scantily  paid  that  no  honest  man  would 
consent  to  serve  them  long.  Their  depend- 
ants, therefore,  became  from  necessity  as 
unscrupulous  as  their  masters.  The  wide 
system  of  plunder  became  perfect.  The 
directors  of  the  Company  robbed  nations ; 
the  generals,  cities ;  the  servants,  individuals. 
Clive  by  the  sack  of  a  single  town  became 
enormously  rich.  Where  force  was  not  openly 
used,  other  means  offered  themselves.  The 
judge  traded  in  decisions ;  the  man  of  influence 
sold  his  good  word ;  the  merchant  monop- 
olized the  food  of  provinces  ;  and  every  year 
tho  ill-paid  servants  of  the  Company  were 
becoming  richer  and  more  avaricious,  and 
cared  less  for  the  groans  and  tears  of  the 
famishing  people  around  them.  They  re- 
mitted vast  sums  to  England,  and  contrib- 
uted to  swell  her  luxury  and  magnificence 
to  a  height  that  attracted  the  envy  and  won- 
der of  Europe. 

But  fearful  was  the  condition  of  that 
people  from  whom  these  streams  of  wealth 
had  flowed.  The  tyranny  of  the  Company 
had  spread  over  India  like  a  malaria.  Its 
beauty  and  its  prosperity  had  withered  at 
the  touch.  Famine  ravaged  whole  districts 
where  the  avarice  of  the  English  had  refused 
to  repair  the  tanks  which  gave  waiter  to  the 
people.  Wars  and  massacres  filled  the 
country  with  woe;  cities  once  flourishing 
were  burnt  and  destroyed ;  whole  commu- 
nities were  reduced  to  poverty ;  noble  moth- 
ers stood  by  the  wayside  offering  their 
children  for  sale  to  any  one  that  could  main- 
tain them;  high-born  women,  who   had 
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never  before  ventured  from  the  harem,  now 
rushed  famine-struck  into  the  open  street  to 
beg  a  morsel  of  food ;  aged  and-  honorable 
men  died  of  starvation ;  learned  and  pol- 
ished Brahmins  fell  by  their  own  hand  to 
escape  the  spectacle  of  the  universal  poverty : 
while  the  young  and  hardened  servants  of 
the  Company  were  gathering  up  their  gains, 
and  expending  them  in  building  palaces 
upon  the  Thames,  or  stocking  the  parks  of 
Devon. 

At  the  head  of  this  band  of  adventurers 
stood  Warren  Hastings,  looking  calmly 
upon  their  excesses,  and  sharing  largely  in 
their  spoils.  He  stood  the  example  and  the 
pride  of  all  those  Englishmen  who  had  their 
fortunes  to  make  in  India.  England  would 
gladly  throw  a  veil  over  the  character  of 
this  man,  whose  enormous  crimes  established 
her  empire  in  the  East.  She  feels  grateful 
to  one  who  abandoned  humanity  to  become 
for  her  sake  a  destroyer  of  his  race.  English 
writers  have,  therefore,  for  the  most  part, 
treated  Hastings  very  tenderly.  They  en- 
deavor to  direct  attention  to  the  results  of 
his  policy  rather  than  the  means.  They 
would  have  men,  if  possible,  forget  that 
Hastings  brought  upon  the  crowded  popu- 
lation of  India  calamity  such  as  the  world 
besides  cannot  parallel ;  that  wherever  he 
and  his  followers  appeared,  a  fertile  land 
was  blasted,  a  happy  people  decimated,  and 
famine,  pestilence,  and  despair  diffused  at 
his  approach.  They  would  blind  us  to  the 
enormities  by  which  the  glory  and  power  of 
England  have  been  extended.  But  the 
groans  of  bleeding  India  have  been  transmit- 
ted to  us  by  a  mighty  intellect  which  pierced 
the  veil  of  empty  glory  by  which  other 
men  were  dazzled,  and  which  read  the  heart 
of  Hastings  with  proper  loathing  and  disgust 

Calmly,  coldly,  yet  successfully,  had  Has- 
tings pursued  his  career  of  unutterable 
wickedness.  He  triumphed  in  India,  he 
was  powerful  at  home.  But  there  was  one 
breast  in  England  which  swelled  with  indig- 
nation at  his  conduct,  and  which  had 
resolved,  in  any  event,  to  bring  the  great 
criminal  to  justice.  The  fate  of  India  had 
awakened  the  attention  of  Burke.  Almost 
alone,  he  turned  a  pitying  eye  upon  the 
misfortunes  of  the  ancient  home  of  civiliza- 
tion. His  imagination  was  fired  by  the 
recollection  of  its  former  greatness,  his  feel- 
ings were  touched  by  its  present  woe.  He 
remembered  that  while  Rome  was  yet  a  vil- 


lage upon  the  Tiber,  the  cities  of  the  Eat 
had  teemed  with  refin  snt  and  learning ; 
that  while  the  Thames  was  visited  only  W 
savages,  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  had  roBsi 
amid  the  same  remarkable  people  whoaoi, 
in  his  own  day,  wept  tears  of  blood  npas  h 
banks.  His  hatred  of  injustice  was  anaasi 
by  the  spectacle  of  a  guiltless  people  tin 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  phaJe> 
ers.  This  feeling  arose  almost  to  mates* 
His  nature  was  one  that  was  never  govern! 
by  cold  intellectual  caution.  It  was  si 
warmth,  impulse,  and  energy.  And  kaa 
sprung  that  violent  hatred  Which  he  es> 
ceived  and  constantly  displayed  tonsil 
Hastings.  It  was  not,  we  think,  as  hs 
been  generally  believed,  a  personal  or  psrtf 
feeling,  but  a  natural  and  necessary  impel* 
In  the  man  he  hated  he  saw  the  cruel  s> 
pressor  #  of  a  people  whom  he  revered  m 
their  antiquity,  and  pitied  for  their  msfe 
tunes.  In  him  he  beheld  a  crisaed 
before  whose  crimes  all  other  offenses  grsv 
light  as  air ;  who  was  the  murderer  sf 
nations,  the  robber  of  the  famine  itoictas 
poor,  the  destroyer  of  a  large  part  of  tkf 
human  race.  When,  therefore,  at  the  gnrt 
trial  scene  in  Westminster  Hall,  Hub 
threw  upon  Hastings  a  glance  of  haired  • 
marked  that  it  was  noticed  by  all  arovsi, 
and  generally  mistaken  for  personal  disrat; 
or  when  again,  upon  the  neglect  of  tk 
prisoner  to  kneel,  Burke,  indignant  that  s> 
great  a  criminal  should  defy  the  frown  sf 
his  judges,  commanded  him  in  a  loud  tosi 
to  kneel ;  it  was  only  the  same  strong  feeling 
displaying  itself  that  had  led  him  to  cos* 
nfence  the  prosecution.  As  he  studied  root 
closely  the  policy  which  Hastings  had  par- 
sued  in  India,  he  grew  more  earnest  in  As 
cause.  Every  step  of  his  investigation  open- 
ed to  his  view  some  new  scene  of  tyrsnay, 
fraud,  or  violence ;  and  during  the  whoa 
course  of  a  trial  which  wearied  the  panes* 
of  every  other  person  engaged  in  it,  this 
noble  indignation  of  Burke  never  died  oaj, 
but  burned  as  brightly  at  the  close  as  at  tk 
beginning. 

Burke  looked  upon  Hastings  as  his  eneiny. 
He  hated  him  with  a  feeling  like  that  wkii 
an  angel  might  display  towards  the  spirit  of 
evil.  It  was  the  necessary  indignation  of 
one  who  loves  good  against  all  that  is  wit 
ish,  cruel,  and  destructive  of  human  **Pr*~ 
ness.  Sir  Philip  Francis,  too,  hated  Hat- 
tings,  but  his  was  a  personal  quarrel.    Da* 
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appointed  aspirations,  broken  hopes,  long 
years  of  altercation  and  unavailing  struggle, 
had  embittered  the  dislike  of  Francis,  but  it 
was  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  Burke. 
With  him  it  became  a  ruling  passion.  No 
lover  in  pursuit  of  his  mistress,  no  author  in 
pursuit  of  fame,  ever  endured  severer  labors 
than  did  Burke  in  carrying  on  this  trial. 
His  merely  mental  exertions  were  wonderful. 
The  age  had  seen  several  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  literary  toil.  Johnson  had  pro- 
duced a  dictionary  which  rivalled  the  united 
labors  of  the  French  Academy.  Gibbon 
was  engaged  upon  a  work  which  occupied  a 
lifetime.  Yet  the  labors  of  both  Johnson 
and  Gibbon  were  rivalled  by  the  untiring 
researches  of  Burke.  Without  reward, 
through  infinite  labor,  and  with  much  re- 
proach from  the  nation  at  large,  he  moved 
steadily  onward  towards  his  single  aim  of 
punishing  the  oppressor  of  India. 

This  fact  distinguishes  the  trial  of  Has- 
tings from  all  others.  None  other  ever  shed 
such  a  clear  light  upon  the  history  of  an  ob- 
scure people,  or  diffused  such  an  amount  of 
knowledge.  Under  the  ample  researches 
of  Burke,  India  arose  from  her  obscurity, 
and  stood  revealed  to  the  world.  Her  his- 
tory, her  government,  her  religion,  and  the 
condition  of  her  people,  all  passed  in  review 
before  his  imagination,  were  condensed  in  a 
series  of  speeches,  and  were  given  to  immor- 
tality. It  is  wonderful  to  trace  the  minute 
information  he  obtained  to  its  source,  and  to 
consider  how  many  Parliamentary  reports 
he  most  have  read,  how  many  committees 
he  must  have  attended,  and  to  see  how 
clearly  he  was  enabled  to  convey  what  he  had 
learned  to  the  understanding  of  his  hearers ! 

We  have  before  said  that  Burke  was 
never  understood  by  his  contemporaries. 
That  large  and  generous  heart,  which  beat 
fall  of  benevolence  towards  its  race,  was 
doubted  and  wounded  continually.  His 
prosecution  of  Hastings  was  never  acceptable 
either  to  his  king  or  to  his  country.  He 
was  charged  with  petty  personal  malice  by 
some,  with  a  vain-glorious  and  overbear- 
ing spirit  by  others.  He  was  assailed  with 
repeated  insults,  from  the  coarse  assaults  of 
Peter  Pindar  to  the  vote  of  censure  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  At  length  the 
neat  trial  closed,  and  Hastings  stood  before 
his  country  free  from  blame.  All  the  im- 
mense labor  which  his  accuser  had  under- 


gone was  apparently  wasted,  for  the  great 
criminal  was  yet  unpunished.  The  splendor 
of  his  oratory  had  vainly  dazzled  the  intellect 
of  the  noblest  audience  that  the  age  could 
have  produced.  The  verdict  which  he  had 
demanded  against  Hastings  had,  in  a  mea- 
sure, fallen  upon  himself,  and  men  pointed 
him  out  as  a  vindictive  partisan,  who  had 
vainly  attempted  to  destroy  judicially  a  rival 
politician  and  public  benefactor. 

What  must  have  been  the  emotion  of 
Burke  at  this  final  defeat  I  How  must  his 
great  soul  have  swelled  with  indignation 
when  he  saw  the  tyrant,  worse  than  Verres, 
go  forth  not  only  uncondemned,  but  followed 
by  the  public  sympathy  and  esteem  !  We 
may  imagine,  though  we  cannot  hope  to 
penetrate,  all  the  workings  of  that  mighty 
mind :  that  in  that  hour  of  humiliation  he 
turned  to  the  bar  of  posterity  and  left  there 
his  cause ;  that  he  felt  sure  the  time  would 
come  when  his  country  would  discover  and 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  measures,  and 
would  inflict  upon  his  rival  a  deserved  and 
universal  reprobation;  that  he  received  the 
consolation  of  a  fixed  confidence  in  his  own 
immortality,  and  beheld  through  the  long 
coming  years  his  eloquent  declamations 
against  national  injustice  and  distant  crimes 
become  the  study  and  the  guide  of  succeed- 
ing generations. 

The  effect  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings 
upon  the  sentiment  of  civilized  man  has 
been  great.  It  threw  a  shield  over  helpless 
India  which  has  protected  her  from  much 
cruelty  and  injustice.  It  checked  the  rapa 
city  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  the 
cruelty  of  its  governors.  Above  all,  it  has 
taught  the  European  to  be  just  in  his  deal 
ings  with  the  Asiatic;  to  respect  those 
ancient  races  which  were  civilized  at  a  time 
when  his  forefathers  were  yet  barbarians ; 
and  10  remember  that  posterity  will  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  the  weak.  In  this  famous 
trial  we  look  upon  Burke  as  the  champion 
and  the  savior  of  the  inferior  races,  and  the 
invectives  which  he  poured  out  against 
Warren  Hastings  as  the  noble  eloquence  of 
a  friend  of  mankind.  By  the  side  of  Las 
Cases  or  Wilberforce,  but  far  above  them  in 
genius,  he  stands  in  the  highest  rank  of  the 
benefactors  of  his  species. 

We  hope  to  conclude  our  estimate  of  ih& 
labors  and  services  of  Burke  in  a  succeeding 
,  article. 
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a  England,"  says  Carlyle, "  with  the  larg- 
est mass  of  real  living  interests  intrusted  to 
a  nation,  and  with  a  mass  of  extinct,  imagi- 
nary, and  quite  dead  interests  piled  upon  it 
to  the  very  heavens,  and  encumbering  it  from 
shore  to  shore,  does  reel  and  stagger  omi- 
nously in  these  years." 

In  truth,  there  never  was  a  period  which 
illustrated  more  forcibly  the  weakness  of 
statesmen  and  parties  in  Britain  than  the 
last  twenty  years.  Minister  after  minister 
falls  ere  he  has  tasted  the  cup  of  power ;  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  has  scarcely  grasped 
the  seals  of  office  before  an  adverse  vote 
hurls  him  back  to  the  gauche  and  insigni- 
ficance ;  whole  cabinets,  huddled  like  sheep 
into  the  Treasury  benches,  must  pack  and 
scatter  just  as  the  chiefs  shoulders  were  be- 
coming used  to  the  burthens  of  state.  Such 
chopping  and  changing  betoken  an  unusual 
crisis  in  the  history  of  Britain.  Stability  has 
ever  been  John  Bull's  forte :  some  extra- 
ordinary accident  must  have  befallen  his 
household  when  his  servants  are  discharged 
every  six  months.  Some  organic  convulsion 
must  have  been  silently  throbbing  beneath 
the  surface  to  have  disturbed  the  time-hon- 
ored routine  of  ministerial  preferment,  and 
the  usual  allotment  of  patronage  and  power ; 
some  secret  cause  must  have  been  operating 
with  unseen  force  when  a  cabinet  resigns  on 
the  appointment  of  a  Chancellor,  or  the  petti- 
coat squabbles  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedcham- 
ber. What  that  cause  may  have  been — 
whether  no  single  set  of  men  could  keep 
pace  with  the  strides  of  civil  and  social  pro- 
gress ;  whether  twenty  years  be  but  a  brief 
period  to  test  the  working  of  a  new  Reform 
Act ;  or  whether  the  storming  of  a  fort  like 
the  Corn  Laws  cost,  of  necessity,  the  lives  of 
the  front  ranks — it  is  not,  at  present,  our 
province  to  inquire.  We  simply  chronicle 
the  facts. 

No  administration  ever  came  into  power 
under  more  brilliant  auspices  than  the  Whig 
mi nistry  in  1833.  Besides  Grey,  Brougham, 
Richmond,  Stanley,  Ripon,  and,  we  may  say, 
nearly  all  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom,  the 
remains  of  Mr.  Canning's  party  gave  a  cor- 


dial support  to  a  cabinet  in  which  ti*f 
were    represented    by  four    oflke-holfai 


Thousands  of  citizens,  who  owed  their  M 
rights  to  the  fathers  of  the  Reform  Bill,  let » 
bounds  to  their  gratitude.  England  mil 
a  blaze  of  joy  and  triumph.  AB  former  at 
ministrations,  said  the  people,  would  mk 
into  utter  insignificance  when  compared  iriA 
Earl  Grey's.  Eighteen  months  afterward* 
Earl  Grey  was  requested  to  resign,  audio! 
Melbourne  reigned  in  his  stead.  He  hal 
been  prime  minister  four  months,  when  is 
cabinet  broke  up,  and  the  Duke  of  Weffiaf 
ton  was  intrusted  with  the  superintended 
of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  His  Gaol 
was  glad  to  relieve  himself  of  the  task  aft* 
a  month's  labor,  and  in  December,  1834, 
handed  the  reins  of  state  to  Sir  Robot 
Peel.  Another  brief  period  of  four  month 
elapsed  before  the  Litchfield  House  coup*! 
forced  Sir  Robert  to  resign,  and  once  turn 
replaced  Lord  Melbourne  at  the  head  of  tk 
council  board.  The  Whigs  dragged  on  I 
wretched  existence — bullied  by  the  IrkK 
bullied  by  the  Radicals,  bullied  by  tin 
Tories — for  a  little  more  than  four  yean; 
then,  sick  of  discouraging  conflicts,  in  whiek 
victory  was  as  much  to  be  feared  as  de- 
feat, Lord  Melbourne  threw  up  his  office  it 
disgust.  On  the  7th  May,  1 839,  Sir  Robot 
resumed  office ;  but,  quarrelling  with  Bar 
Majesty  on  a  point  of  etiquette  relative  to 
the  removal  of  the  ladies  of  the  household, 
he  resigned  without  setting  his  seal  to  a  «a- 
gle  official  document  Lord  Melbourne  w» 
again  sent  for.  He  consented  to  forego  Mi 
personal  comfort  and  govern  the  kingdom, 
since  no  one  else  could.  On  these  principal, 
he  laughed  at  the  vote  of  4th  June,  1841, 
and  continued  to  hold  office  as  though  the  . 
majority  had  been  in  favor  of  minister*  ] 
Forced  by  the  clamors  of  the  opposition  to 
dissolve  Parliament,  he  and  his  colleague* 
went  to  the  country  on  a  broad  free-trade 
ticket ;  but  the  result  of  the  elections  placed 
Sir  Robert  in  power,  as  the  champion  of  pro- 
tection. Scarcely,  however,  had  his  govern- 
ment begun  to  exhibit  signs  of  stability,  when 
the  free-trade  doctrines  spread  like  wildb* 
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through  the  country ;  an  agitation  second 
only  to  that  which  ushered  thd  Reform  Bill 
into  existence,  shook  the  large  constituencies 
to  their  centre.  The  unmistakable  voice  of 
the  people  called  for  Cheap  Bread  !  Sir 
Robert  was  not  one  of  those  statesmen  who 
cannot  distinguish  dogged  obstinacy  from 
honest  consistency,  and  shut  their  ears  to 
the  teaching  of  time.  With  an  effort  of 
moral  courage  rarely  equalled  in  modern 
days,  he  boldly  announced  his  own  conversion 
to  free  trade,  and  the  consequent  defection 
of  his  colleagues.  This  brought  Lord  John 
Russell  forward,  in  December,  1845;  but 
alter  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  form  a  cab- 
inet, he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  task, 
and  Sir  Robert  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of 
his  friends  not  to  leave  the  country  without 
a  government.  Lord  Derby  and  a  few  others 
alone  stood  aloof.    A  large  section  of  the 

i>arty  consented  to  hold  office  under  a  leader 
or  whose  apostasy  they  could  not  find  terms 
too  harsh,  and  whose  principles  were  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  their  own.  This  ill-as- 
sorted union  lasted  six  months.  In  July, 
1846,  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  with  Lord 
John  Russell  at  its  head,  pledged  to  carry 
ont  the  principles  of  free  trade  to  their  fullest 
extent 

Under  this  government  the  country  began 
to  reap  the  practical  benefit  of  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws.  The  revenue  steadily  increased, 
and  the  surplus  was  not  diminished  by  the 
removal  of  several  heavy  taxes.  The  aug- 
mentation of  the  annual  value  of  exports 
was  met  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
imports  of  raw  material  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce. Money  was  never  so  plentiful ;  the 
most  pusillanimous  alarmist  could  not  foresee 
a  commercial  crisis.  No  more  cheering 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  cheap-bread 
policy  could  be  found  than  the  steady  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  paupers  ;  nor  did  the 
unusual  tranquillity  of  the  manufacturing 
towns,  and  the  diminution  of  crime,  speak 
less  plainly  for  the  success  of  tbe  experiment. 
The  increase  of  marriages  and  births  was  an 
equally  healthy  symptom.  Britain  was  at 
peace  with  the  world  ;  the  army  and  navy 
estimates  were  fair  game  for  Mr.  Hume  and 
Mr.  Oobden.  The  only  blemish  in  this  fair 
picture — the  Caffre  war — was  perhaps  a  ne- 
cessary evil. 

It  was  while  the  world  was  contemplating 
these  scenes  of  unexampled  prosperity,  and 
congratulating  the  poor  of  Britain  on  their 


participation  in  blessings  which,  before  1846, 
had  been  enjoyed  by  the  poor  on  this  Con- 
tinent only,  that  the  astounding  news  of  the 
defeat  of  ministers  on  Mr.  Locke  King's 
motion  for  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  on 
the  20th  February,  1851,  was  announced. 
Though  free  trade  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, Lord  John  had  been  blundering  for 
some  time ;  nursing  Puseyism,  and  writing 
evangelical  letters ;  preaching  tolerance,  and 
introducing  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  bill; 
earning  the  sobriquet  of <f  Finality  John  "  and 
fathering  Chartist  reform  bantlings ;  advo- 
cating the  advancement  of  lowly  merit,  and 
choking  the  highest  offices  with  an  unbridled 
license  in  nepotism ;  driving  the  Orangemen 
to  the  verge  of  rebellion,  and  making  an 
implacable  enemy  of  the  Irish  Brigade.  Add 
to  this  that  it  is  the  inevitable  destiny  of 
every  ministry  to  wear  out  its  popularity 
by  degrees ;  the  public  tires  of  old  names, 
and  sighs  after  novelty.  So  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, fell.  . 

The  "Duke" — the  Delphic  oracle — recom- 
mended a  coalition  of  Peelites  and  Whigs. 
But  Lord  Aberdeen  was  too  old,  and  Sir 
James  Graham  too  wary  to  risk  his  for- 
tunes in  the  same  boat  with  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell. Earl  Derby  dared  not  parade  his  weak- 
ness. So  it  ended,  as  before,  in  a  compromise. 
Lord  John,  the  most  capable  of  the  incapa- 
bles,  was  suffered  to  retain  office  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  introduce,  early  in  the 
ensuing  session,  a  liberal  measure  of  electoral 
reform .  In  other  words,  a  respite  was  granted 
in  order  to  afford  time  to  some  other  states- 
man to  compose  a  cabinet. 

A  year  elapsed.  A  year  pregnant  with 
great  events:  the  Industrial  Exhibition;  the 
repeal  of  the  window  tax ;  a  fresh  reduction 
in  the  sugar  duties;  the  coup  d'etat  in  France. 
In  December  a  fatal  blow  fell  upon  the  totter- 

i  ing  cabinet.  Lord  Palmerston — unquestion- 
ally  the  most  able  man  in  the  ministry,  a 
popular  favorite,  and,  though  an  intractable 

|  subordinate,  a  most  efficient  and  dexterous 
ally — was  dismissed  from  his  office  for  mis- 
conduct, by  Lord  John  Russell. 

The  prospects  of  the  administration  were 
gloomy  indeed.  In  1 85 1,  when  all  was  quiet, 
the  kingdom  flourishing,  the  people  content- 
ed, and  the  minister  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful party  in  both  houses,  Lord  John  had  suf- 
fered an  ignominious  defeat.  Now,  the  coun- 
try expected  of  him  a  satisfactory  measure 
of  parliamentary  reform,  (which  was  sure  to 
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be  too  liberal  for  the  Tories,  and  too  narrow 
for  the  Radicals ;)  a  bill  to  remodel  the  Court 
of  Chancery ;  a  modification  or  repeal  of 
the  income  tax ;  and  some  scheme  for  allay- 
ing the  popular  fears  of  invasion  from  France. 
To  carry  these  measures,  he  could  no  longer 
count  on  the  support  of  him  whose  ingenious 
skill  and  commanding  oratory  had  so  often 
warded  off  the  fatal  blow.  Wounded  vanity 
and  personal  rancune  had  made  an  unspar- 
ing foe  of  Palmerston.  A  sorry  compensa- 
tion was  it  to  rely  on  the  hereditary  talents 
of  the  Elliotts,  the  Greys,  or  Sir  Charles 
Wood. 

The  im potency  of  the  Cabinet  was  a  favor- 
ite theme  for  popular  scorn.  The  Times 
upbraided  the  opposition  with  cowardice 
for  planning  damaging  but  barren  defeats 
over  the  helpless  minister.  A  well-known 
satirist  published,  under  the  title  of  Cupid 
in  the  Cabinet,  a  clever  paper,  in  which  the 
late  chief  of  the  Foreign  Office  was,  strangely 
enough,  introduced  on  the  stage  as  the  god 
of  love.  Speaking  of  his  dismissal,  the 
rhymer  says : 

"  He  sped  away,  and  scarce  the  wind 
Had  home  him  o'er  the  garden  wall, 
Ere  a  most  hideous  crash  behind 
Announced  an  unexpected  fall 
The  Cabinet  was  rent  in  twain ! 
The  wood  was  broken  into  splinters, 
As  though  for  many  hundred  winters 

It  had  been  dashed  by  wind  and  rain. 
Golden  no  more,  the  jars  of  clay 
Were  dull,  and  cracked,  and  dingy  gray. 
Down  fell  a  beam  of  rotten  oak ; 
The  chain  beneath  the  anchor  broke ; 
And  all  the  furniture  around 
Appeared  at  once  to  be  unsound.1' 

No  false  bard  was  he.  A  sharp  debate 
on  the  first  evening  of  the  session  gained  the 
verdict  for  the  Premier  in  the  case  of  Russell 
vs.  Palmerston,  but  did  not  contribute  to 
soothe  the  defendant's  feelings.  After  an 
anxious  fortnight,  during  which  the  late 
Foreign  Secretary  played  with  his  ex-chief 
as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  the  blow  was 
struck.  Lest  the  public  should  mistake  the 
cause  of  the  defeat,  or  fail  to  give  due  glory 
to  Palmerston,  issue  was  joined  on  a  most 
insignificant  difference  of  opinion — the  sub- 
stitution of  the  words  "  regular  militia"  for 
"  local  militia,"  in  a  bill  which  was  obviously 
intended  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  Members 
cared  so  little  about  the  result,  that  many 
were  comfortably  seated  round  their  mahog- 
any, and  others  were  admiring  a  beautiful 


aurora  borealis,  when  the  government  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  The  divi- 
sion was  136  to  125 ;  and  Lord  John,  not 
without  some  lurking  sense  of  satisfaction, 
announced  to  Her  Majesty,  in  a  private  note, 
that  he  had  lost  the  public  confidence.  Hub 
was  on  Friday  night,  20th  February,  &• 
anniversary  of  his  defeat  on  Mr.  Locke  KMi 
motion  of  the  previous  year.  On  Saturfiy 
he  formally  tendered  his  resignation,  audi 
was  accepted.  At  two  on  Sunday,  Lad 
Derby  mastered  his  gout,  and  had  an  tt- 
dience  of  the  Queen ;  and  on  Mozuty, 
the  23d,  he  kissed  hands,  and  presented  m 
list  of  his  cabinet 

In  point  of  talent,  it  could  compare  favor* 
ably  with  the  last  administration.  Tbovgjk 
more  of  a  wit  than  a  financier,  Mr.  Dismal 
(Lord  Derby's  second  choice,  Mr.  Thorn* 
Baring  having  declined  to  take  office)  wm 
likely  to  make  at  least  as  good  a  Chancellor  if 
the  Exchequer  as  Sir  Charles  Wood.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sugden's  reputation  as  the  first  lawyer 
in  England  was  not  perceptibly  impaired  by 
the  known  anti-reform  bent  of  his  mind,  and 
did  not  fear  a  parallel  with  Lord  Truro. 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  Mr.  Hemes,  Mr.  Henley, 
and  Lord  Hardwicke,  could  well  make  op 
for  the  deficiencies  of  the  Worcestershire 
police  magistrate,  who  was  hoisted  into  tke 
Colonial  Office,  of  the  inexperienced  gentle- 
man who  was  set  over  the  Home  Department, 
and  of  the  debonnaire  nobleman  to  whoa 
the  foreign  relations  of  Britain  were  intrusted. 
New  as  most  of  them  were  to  the  mysteries 
of  red  tape  and  blue  books,  they  possessed 
a  fair  average  share  of  honesty  and  ability. 

The  eyes  of  the  country  were  on  the  Earl 
of  Derby.  No  one  had  forgotten  his  inflex- 
ible refusal  to  coalesce  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ] 
and  waive  his  protectionist  opinions,  at  a  ] 
time  when  his  example,  had  it  been  followed, 
might  have  brought  the  government  of  the 
country  to  a  stand-still.  It  was  frightful  to 
contemplate  the  probable  results  of  his  ad- 
hering to  that  policy  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

On  27th  February,  the  new  Prime  MuuV 
ter  was  standing  bareheaded  at  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  his  clear  melodious 
voice  was  ringing  through  the  hall,  which 
was  filled  with  the  highest  men  and  noblest 
ladies  in  the  kingdom  ;  a  death -like  silence 
prevailed,  and  the  quick  breathing  of  someof 
those  who,  with  outstretched  necks,  listened 
to  his  words,  attested  the  magnitude  of  the 
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crisis.  For  one  sentence  might  have  been 
the  tocsin  of  a  rebellion  at  Leeds,  Manches- 
ter, or  Paisley  ;  at  a  single  phrase,  the  funds 
might  have  fallen,  and  the  commercial  world 
been  convulsed;  a  few  short  words  might 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  abrupt  depart- 
ure of  more  than  one  august  personage 
from  the  ambassador's  box,  and  the  peace 
of  Europe  might  have  been  destroyed. 

After  explaining  his  intentions  with  ref- 
erence to  the  foreign  policy  of  Britain,  the 
proposed  bill  for  extending  the  franchise, 
law  reforms,  and  minor  matters,  Lord  Derby 
continued :  "  My  Lords,  I  have  now  stated 
to  your  Lordships  the  principles  on  which  I 
think  that  our  foreign  policy  should  be  reg- 
ulated and  conducted.  I  will  not  shrink, 
my  Lords,  from  dealing  with  questions  of  far 
greater  difficulty.  I  will  not  shrink  from 
speaking  frankly  upon  the  subject  of  our 
commercial  and  financial  policy."  After 
referring  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  opinions,  and 
alluding  to  the  United  States  Tariff  as  a 
model  to  be  imitated,*  the  noble  Earl 
added :  "  In  my  individual  opinion,  I  can  see 
no  grounds  why  the  single  article  of  corn 

.  should  be  made  a  solitary  exception  to  the 

^— ^— ^— »—       «— » — — — — — ^— — — — ^— »    n  i 

*  If  any  thing  more  were  needed  to  prove  the 
feUacy  of  Earl  Derby's  reasoning  on  the  subject  of 
free  trade,  this  allusion  to  the  United  States 
would  supply  the  deficiency.  We  are  at  a  loss, 
we  confess,  to  comprehend  how  a  man  like  Earl 
Derby,  possessed  of  such  varied  and  accurate 
■lores  of  information,  and  endowed  with  a  discern- 
ing intellect,  could  possibly  pretend  for  a  mo- 
ment to  apply  the  same  commercial  policy  to  two 
countries  so  widely  different  as  Britain  and  this 
Union.  In  England,  where,  but  a  few  years  since, 
every  ninth  individual  was  a  pauper,  and  where, 
even  now,  nearly  a  million  of  persons  are  sup- 
ported by  public  aims ;  where  the  manufacturing 
rlanorm  earned  so  bare  a  subsistence,  that  the  slight- 
est fluctuation  in  the  price  of  cotton  brought  star- 
ration  to  their  door,  there  was  something  inhu- 
man in  opposing  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  corn  and  the  other  necessaries 
of  life.  But  where  are  our  paupers  ?  How  often 
do  we  hear — nay,  do  we  ever  hear  of  whole  towns, 
or  wards,  or  even  families  suffering  from  hunger  in 
this  favored  land  ?  Again,  Britain's  manufactures 
have  reached  their  apogee ;  they  have  grown  to 
manhood  under  a  fostering  protective  policy,  and 
sow  that  they  have  attained  their  full  develop- 
ment and  strength,  do  not  require  artificial  support 
to  insure  their  prosperity.  Ours  are  in  the  cradle, 
and  are  actually  choked  in  their  infancy  by  the 
Want  of  protection.  Extend  to  Massachusetts 
tad  Pennsylvania  for  ten,  nay,  for  five  years,  such 
a  protecting  hand  as  was  held  out  for  centuries  to 
Hie  manufactures  of  Britain,  and  we  will  then 
them  on  equal  terms  in  any  field. 


general  system  of  imposing  duties  on  foreign 
imports.  I  state  this  as  my  opinion ;  but  I 
think  the  question  one  which  can  be  satis- 
factorily solved  only  by  reference  to  the  well- 
understood  and  clearly-expressed  opinion  of 
the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community? 

The  country  breathed  freely.  Britain 
was  not  to  be  rent  by  a  contest  between  the 
government  and  the  people.  The  Earl  of 
Derby  would  govern,  as  a  jpis-aller,  without 
venturing  on  freedom  of  thought,  or  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  a  policy  which  was 
only  based  on  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science. His  followers  were  well  drilled; 
they  went  to  the  country  on  a  non-commit- 
tal ticket  Even  D'Israeli,  whose  flights  of 
fancy  had  given  an  air  of  reality  to  the  ru- 
mors of  his  conversion,  and  who,  forgetting 
his  position  in  the  cabinet,  was  likely  to  in- 
dulge his  constituents  with  a  chapter  from 
his  unpublished  novel  of  Protection,  or,  The 
Truth  Triumphant  at  Last,  was  content  to 
stammer  an  indefinite  hope  that  the  vague 
aspirings  which  had  constituted  the  burthen 
of  his  speeches  while  in  opposition  would, 
at  some  future  day,  be  amply  realized. 

These  cautious  tactics  disarmed  the  hos- 
tility of  all  moderate  people ;  but  the  nausea 
attending  the  acceptance  of  a  Protectionist 
ministry  operated  severely  on  Cobden  and  the 
Manchester  men.  That  wordy  demagogue 
was  convinced  that  Earl  Derby  had  a  bill 
for  the  imposition  of  a  five-shilling  duty  on 
corn  in  his  sleeve.  The  chairman  of  the 
Corn  Law  League  dreamt  that  "  a  mad  and 
wicked  attempt  to  reestablish  a  duty  on 
corn"  had  already  been  made,  and  con- 
founding the  vision  with  the  reality,  called  a 
general  meeting  of  the  League.  So  potent 
was  the  cry  of  Haro  1  so  resolute  were  the 
cotton  spinners  to  arrest  the  first  retrograde 
step,  that,  although  Mr.  Ashworth  entreated 
the  members  to  restrict  individual  subscrip- 
tions to  a  mere  thousand  guineas,  $133,375 
were  subscribed  in  twenty-five  minutes,  and 
$364,000  in  a  few  hours. 

Earl  Derby  met  the  charge  by  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  oratory  which  the  de- 
bates of  the  last  twenty  years  contain.  We 
regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  our  giving 
the  reply  to  Lord  Beaumont  in  its  entirety. 
Wo  must  hurry  on  to  July,  and  can  barely 
afford  a  passing  allusion  to  the  passage 
where  the  Prime  Minister  distinctly  stated 
that  "  he  would  never  force  on  the  country 
a  measure  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
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community  was  directly  opposed."  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  still  more  explicit  in  deprecat- 
ing any  abrupt  attempt  to  disturb  "the 
sound  and  durable  prosperity"  which  Britain 
enjoyed ;  and  though  he  talked  of  "  com- 
pensation" to  the  farmers,  every  body  knew 
what  that  meant  Finally,  in  replying  to 
Earl  Granville,  the  Earl  of  Derby  resolved 
to  silence  for  ever  the  croaking  band  of 
alarmists. 

"  The  noble  Earl,"  said  the  Premier,  "  is 
wrong  in  quoting  me  as  statin  j:  that,  in*  my 
opinion,  a  duty  on  corn  is  a  necessity.  What 
I  stated  was,  and  distinctly  as  my  own  opin- 
ion, that  for  the  purpose  at  once  of  relieving 
the  agricultural  classes,  and  also  for  improv- 
ing the  revenue,  whereby  we  should  be 
enabled  to  take  off  other  taxes,  then,  with- 
out injury  to  the  consumer,  an  import  duty 
on  corn  would  be  desirable.  I  also  stated 
that  whether  relief  was  to  be  afforded  to  the 
suffering  agricultural  classes  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  duty  on  foreign  corn,  was  a  matter 
which  was  to  rest  on  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
stituencies. In  no  case  did  I  say  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  necessity,  but  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  was  a  desirable  mode  of  offering  relief  to 
the  agricultural  classes.  T  hold  that  opinion 
still ;  but  I  again  state  that  it  is  a  question 
to  be  left  to  the  constituencies  of  this  country: 
and  moreover  I  may  add,  if  it  will  give  any 
satisfaction  to  the  noble  Earl,  my  opinion 
is,  from  what  I  have  since  heard  and 
learned,  (hat  there  will  certainly  not  be  in 
favor  of  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  foreign 
corn  that  extensive  majority  in  the  country 
without  which  I  stated  to  your  Lordship' 8 
House  it  would  not  be  expedient  or  desirable 
to  impose  such  a  duty.11 

It  was,  in  fact,  on  this  footing — safe,  if 
you  will,  but  somewhat  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  a  statesman — that  the  Protec- 
tionists resolved  to  meet  the  country.  In 
the  language  of  a  caustic  writer,  Ministers 
had  resolved  to  delegate  to  the  Parliament 
all  those  mental  operations  which  most  men 
are  in  the  habit  of  performing  for  themselves. 
They  could  not  throw  Protection  overboard, 
for  fear  of  alienating  the  country  party, 
which,  weak  as  it  was,  was  their  only  stand- 
by in  case  of  danger ;  nor  could  they  pru- 
dently venture  on  bearding  their  powerful 
opponents  in  their  stronghold.  Peelites, 
Whigs,  and  Radicals  tendered  the  issue  of 
Free-trade  vs.  Protection ;  but  notwithstand- 


ing Earl  .      by'fl  tted  appeal  to  tU 

constituei  riaKsts  would  art 

accept  it,  ana       mpea  up  fifty  other  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  themselves  sad 
their  adversaries,  on  which  they  strove  to 
rrake  the-  battle  turn:    True,  the  Sofia**- 
General,  whose  political  capacity  falls  far  abort 
of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly's  forensic  fame,  Imot 
that  he  had  voted  with  Sir  Robert  Beam 
1841,  and  prated  of  "the  disastrous  eft* 
of  a  fatal  and  blighting  policy ;"  true  tkat 
one  Mr.  Christopher,  who  seemed  tohnagiat 
that  the  rank  of  a  subaltern  in  the  mtaato- 
rial  army  entitled  him  to  he  -the  heralfttf 
the  Cabinet,  comforted  the  country  btnop- 
kins  of  his  county  with  the  assurance  thai 
"  we  have  no  intention  of  abandoning  pio- 
tection  ;"•  and  other  honest  squires,  proW 
tionists  perforce  m  virtue  of  their  rent*oa\ 
broke  fairly  loose  from  the  Derby  tetet 
and  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  a  retain  d 
the  good  old  times  when  rents  werehigk 
and  bread  was  dear.    But  these  were  rsbdi 
or  traitors  to  the  cause.    Lord  Stanley,  Mr. 
Henley,  and  the  really  responsible  nua, 
contented  themselves  with  subdued  nrar* 
murs  at  the  existence  of  a  system  which*  , 
however  ungraciously,  they  eould  not  tat 
tolerate :  like  the  sweet  nenni  of  Marat's  cor 
damsel,  their  blushing  refusal  was  but  adcr 
icate  form  of  acquiescence.    Others  brought 
religious  fanaticism  to  bear  on  the  electors. 
The  Church  of  England,  said  they,  is  is 
danger;    Popery  strides  unmolested  over 
the  land ;  and  if  some  potent  check  be  not 
resorted  to,  another  half  century  will  see  the 
Inquisition  flourishing  at  Westminster.  Lord 
John  has  been  palpably  beaten  by  Cardinal 
Wiseman ;   it  remains  for  Earl  Derby  to 
vanquish  the  insolent  intruders.  Against  Po- 
pery on  the  one  hand,  and  Dissent  on  the 
other,  it  behooves  all  true  Englishmen  to 
raise  a  conservative  barrier.  An  air  of  reality 
was  given  to  this  feigned  issue  by  the  insen- 
sate conduct  of  the  Catholics  in  London, 
and  the  savage  intolerance  of  the  Irish  priest- 
hood.   While  Mr.  Lucas  was  issuing  a  turbid 
stream  of  periodical  abuse  of  the  Church, 
and  ribald  blasphemy,  on  a  conspicuous 
platform  in  the  city  of  London,  the  Protest- 
ant Bible  was  burned  to  ashes.    Riots  at 
Cork  and  Limerick  were  perhaps  not  worth 
notice ;  but  a  priest  who  emphatically  gives 
out  from  the  pulpit  that  he  will  neither 
christen  the  infants,  nor  marry  the  living,  nor 
bury  the  dead  of  the  family  of  any  man  who 
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votes  for  Hamilton  and  Taylor,  was  an  ad- 
mirable text  for  the  ultra  Protestant  candi- 
dates. Thus  we  have  Mr.  Forbes  McKenzie 
at  Liverpool  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  calling  God  to  witness  that  cheap  bread 
is  less  necessary  than  pure  Protestantism. 
So  in  many  other  parts  of  England,  the 
pure  fossil  Derby ites  arraigned  the  succes- 
sors of  the  advocates  of  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  at  the  bar  of  the  hustings,  and 
bade  the  electors  ponder  the  fruits  of  Whig- 
gism. 

The  great  conservative  organ,  Blackwood, 
was  peculiarly  concerned  to  hide  the  protec- 
tionist feature  in  the  Cabinet.  The  battle, 
said  this  magazine  on  the  first  of  each  month, 
is  not  between  the  "  little  question"  of  Pro- 
tection or  Free  Trade,  but  between  "  the 
great  questions"  of  the  Constitution  or  De- 
mocracy, Government  or  Anarchy,  the 
Church  or  Popery.  Catching  at  a  rhetorical 
flourish  at  the  close  of  one  of  Earl  Derby's 
speeches,  Blackwood  implored  the  country 
"to  oppose  some  barrier  against  the  current, 
continually  encroaching,  of  democratic  influ- 
ence! which  would  throw  power  nominally 
into  the  hands  of  the  masses — practically 
'  into  those  of-  the  demagogues  who  lead 
them,"  and  charged  Lord  John  Russell  with 
truckling  to  the  Manchester  men,  conde- 
scending to  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Locke  King, 
and  seeking  sweet  counsel  of  Mr.  Cobden. 
The  Whigs  had  proved  themselves  to  be  in- 
capable or  governing  the  country :  if,  there- 
fore, the  electors  refused  to  support  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  they  would  willingly  accept 
anarchy  as  their  portion.  While  the  mem- 
ber elect  for  Meath  called  upon  the  Catho- 
lics to  "  batter  down  the  monopoly  of  the 
Established  Church,"  Lord  John,  said  Black- 
toood^  the  author  of  the  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  the  father  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Tides  Act,  was  dallying  with  the  instruments 
►      of  Wiseman,  Cullen,  and  MacHale. 

These  were  the  false  issues  on  which  the 
majority  of  Earl  Derby's  henchmen  solicited 
I  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  of  Britain.  The 
'  first  and  second  of  the  three  can  claim  to 
have  exercised  but  little  influence  on  the  re- 
sult; the  last,  the  appeal  to  national  against 
ultramontane  bigotry,  was  more  successful. 
More  than  one  member  owed  his  election  to 
a  pledge  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  May- 
nooth  grant  Many  Conservatives  were  ac- 
cepted from  personal  confidence  in  the  Prime 
Minister;  others  from  considerations  of  pri- 


vate esteem.    Few,  very  few,  were  returned 
on  an  avowedly  protectionist  ticket. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  this  period 
to  classify  the  new  members  otherwise  than 
by  guesswork.  The  losses  of  old  soldiers 
have  been  large  on  all  sides.  The  Derbyites 
will  miss  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  Mr.  Liddell, 
Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  G.  F.  Young,  and  others 
of  less  note ;  the  Whigs  will  seek  in  vain  the 
honored  faces  of  Mr.  Bernal,  Mr.  Greene, 
Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  Mr.  Horsman,  Sir  John 
Romilly,  and  Colonel  Thompson;  while  Fear- 
gus  O'Connor,  Mr.  George  Thompson,  and 
Mr.  Anstey  can  well  be  spared.  The  Peel- 
ites  are  almost  extinct  as  a  party ;  Mr.  Card- 
well,  Lord  Mahon,  Mr.  Roundell  Palmer,  and 
most  of  their  leaders  are  gone.  Sir  George 
Clark,  Mr.  Pusey,  and  many  other  men  of 
worth,  have  disappeared  from  the  ranks  of 
the  liberal  Conservatives. 

After  an  impartial  review  of  the  various 
tabular  statements  of  the  returns — from  the 
Daily  News  and  Economist,  which  grudge 
Earl  Derby  even  a  decent  minority,  to  the 
Morning  Herald,  which  is  prepared,  at  all 
hazards,  to  place  him  at  the  top  of  the  poll — 
it  will  appear  that  about  sixty-five  liberal 
Conservatives  (Free- traders)  have  obtained 
seats  in  Parliament.  The  balance  of  five 
hundred  and  ninety-one  members  is  pretty 
equally  divided  between  Derbyites  and  Libe- 
rals. The  former  claim,  in  round  numbers, 
three  hundred  Praetorians,  and  some  thirty 
or  forty  less  trusty  allies ;  but  the  latter 
assert  that,  setting  the  liberal  Conservatives 
out  of  the  question,  they  have  themselves, 
i.  e.,  Whigs  and  Radicals,  an  absolute  ma- 
jority of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  over  Govern- 
ment Even  granting  that  Earl  Derby 
counts  more  adherents  than  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell and  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  it  seems 
beyond  all  doubt  that  were  the  liberal  Con- 
servatives, with  Sir  James  Graham  at  their 
head,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  scale  with 
the  latter,  the  administration  would  be  left 
in  a  feeble  minority. 

This  would  inevitably  be  the  case  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  reimpose  a  duty  on 
corn.  Nor  would  the  result  be  different  if, 
on  moral  or  commercial  grounds,  the  Cabinet 
were  to  interfere  with  the  gradual  removal 
of  the  sugar  duties.  Britain  has  decided 
finally  in  favor  of  free  trade. 

In  an  old,  thickly-peopled  country,  which 
has  already  attained  its  prime  of  strength 
and  maturity,  ho  w  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Let 
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statistics — those  unerring  guides — speak  for 
themselves. 

the  national  income  in  1846,  the  year 
preceding  the  introduction  of  free  trade,  was 
9256,807,500;  in  1851  it  was  $250,699,- 
500,  and  lei),  a  surplus  of  $13,216,250.  In 
the  interval,  taxes  on  sugar,  timber,  molasses, 
oils,  stamps,  bricks,  coffee,  and  windows  had 
been  repealed  to  an  amount  exceeding  $27,- 
■165,550.  In  1842,  the  consumption  of  sugar 
was  4,068,331  cwL;  in  1851,  6,884,169 
cwL  were  consumed,  giving  a  net  gain  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  2,615,858  cwL  in  the  ninth 
year.  So  with  regard  to  tea,  the  consump- 
tion during  the  same  period  increased  18,- 
600,000  lbs.  About  6,000,000  more  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and  4,000,000  more  pounds  of 
coffee  were  consumed  in  1651  than  in  1842. 
All  these  necessaries  were  thus  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  lowest.  The  man  who,  in 
1842,  had  been  unable  to  afford  a  pound  of 
tea  and  sugar  a  week  to  his  family,  now 
purchased  one  pound  and  a  half  of  the  for- 
mer and  one  pound  and  three  quarters  of  the 
latter.  The  statistics  of  the  corn  and  wheat 
trade  show  an  increase  of  good  bread  con- 
sumed by  the  poor  of  4,213,730  quarters  in 
1851  over  1842. 

Nor  was  the  gun  of  the  manufacturers 
less,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table: 

Quantity  of  raw  cotton       1842.  1851. 

mAnufcctured,  Iba.,     486,498,175  582,216,920 

Wool 44,023,141  69,988,104 

Silt 3.868,887  4,886,107 

The  following  table  speaks  volumes  for  the 
progress  of  trade : 
The  total  imports  of  1842  were  val- 
ued in  round  numbers  at {238,000,000 

1846 279,846,000 

1847. 286.180,000 

1848 267,280,000 

1849 308,460,000 

I860 346,096,000 

1BB1 891,312,000 

The  Btated  value  of  the  imports  of  1846 
was  $368,600,000  ;  those  of  1851  have  not 
yet  been  published,  but  those  of  the  preced- 
ing year  were  valued  at  $487,425,000. 

A  surer  test  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try will  perhaps  be  found  in  the  returns  of 
pauperism  and  crime.  The  first  has  the 
authority  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  being  considered  the  true 
gaugeof  popular  comfort  and  welfare.  The 
expenditure  for  out-door  relief  and  in-door 
maintenance    of  paupers  during   the  year 


I860  fell  short  of  that  during  the  previous 
year  by  $1,064,250 ;  and  $198,850  wen 
economized  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1 851.  A  reference  to  numbers  nets  the  im- 
provement in  a  still  stronger  light. 


Total  number  of  paupers 

of  all  kinds  receiving 

relief 862,827     886,8(10    ttjW 

Number  of  able-bodied 

E supers  receiving  re- 
ef  164,658      187,318     lfjll 

On  the  1st  January,  1849,  returns  front  590 
unions  in  England  and  Wales  showed  940,- 
851  pauper  inmates;  on  1st  January,  1851, 
the  same  unions  only  contained  792,026  in- 
mates. In  several  of  the  unions  it  has  lately 
become  necessary  to  hire  farm  servants  and 
sewing  women  to  do  the  work  of  the  estab- 
lishment   Nor  do  the  e 

belie  the  nattering  picture. 

In  1846,  the  number  of  « .  ...  _ 

England  and  Wales  was SBJ07 

1847 SUtt 

1848. 

1849. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  activity  of 
trade  witnessed  in  1 B46  will  account  for  its 
occupying  such  a  low  position  in  the  scale. 

Such  being  the  results  of  the  free-bios 
experiment  in  Britain,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  Earl  Derby's  appeal,  cunningly 
carried  out  though  it  was,  should  have  mat 
with  no  response. 

it  how  is  the  government  of  the  country 
to  be  carried  on  1  Granting  that  Lord  Derby 
has  even  a  bare  majority  of  the  whew 
House,  that  does  not  constitute  &  working 
majority.  Suppose,  for  argument's  salts, 
that  he  is  permitted  to  jog  on  with  the  Law 
Reform  Bills,  and  make  a  ministerial  ques- 
tion of  the  organization  of  the  militia,  what 
stand  can  he  take  against  the  Extension  of 
the  Franchise  Bill  !  What  would  be  the 
Tate  of  any  motion  to  interfere  with  the 
Maynooth  grant! 

Blackwood  may  rail  against  the  forty 
shilling  rate-payers,  and  sneer  at  the  gnat 
unwashed;  he  may  raise  his  hands  to  hea- 
ven and  implore  supernatural  aid  to  fight 
the  battle  of  oligarchy  against  the  British 
people;  but  Earl  Derby  well  knows,  or  if 
he  does  not,  he  will  soon  learn,  that  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832  was  not  final,  that  it  only 
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paved  the  way  for  approaching  as  near  to 
universal  suffrage  as  the  British  Constitution 
will  permit.  It  savors  indeed  of  the  senes- 
cile  feebleness  of  ancient  Maga  to  bay  Lord 
John  with  senseless  clamor,  because  he  con- 
sented to  father  Mr.  Locke  King's  project 
The  late  Premier  is  too  practised  a  politician 
not  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  telling  in 
a  tone  than  which  none  could  be  more  un- 
mistakable, of  the  advent  of  a  new  era,  in 
which  the  fullest  extension  of  civil  rights 
must  be  granted  to  the  masses. 

To  such  a  measure  we  can  hardly  imagine 
Earl  Derby  awarding  his  sanction.  The 
head  of  the  proud  aristocracy  of  England, 
the  chief  of  the  noble  Tory  party,  he  could 
not  so  belie  his  name  and  his  character  as 
to  assail  those  institutions  which  it  is  his  boast 
rather  to  cover  with  the  moss  and  ivy  of 
age  than  to  polish  and  adapt  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  day.  We  see  many  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  very  first  reading  of  the 
new  Reform  Bill  will  involve  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence. 

With  parties  divided  as  we  have  shown 
them  to  be,  it  is  obvious  that  the  real  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  Sir  James  Graham  and 
the  liberal  Conservatives.  To  whichever 
side  they  lean,  they  must  carry  the  day ; 
neither  the  Radicals  nor  the  "  Pope's  Own" 
combined  could  counterbalance  their  united 
phalanx.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  Sir  James 
Graham  would  take  office  with  the  Earl  of 
Derby  if  the  offer  were  made  to  him  ?  We 
think  not  Whatever  differences  of  opinion 
exist  between  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir 
James,  and  doubtless  they  are  wide,  they 
cannot  compare  with  the  gulL  which  free 
trade  has  set  between  the  ministry  and  the 
liberal  Conservatives.  Moreover,  a  bitter,  un- 
dying hostility  exists  between  the  Tories  and 
the  relics  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  party.  Lord 
Derby's  desertion  of  the  great  statesman,  the 
obloquy  heaped  on  him,  the  taunts  of  apos- 
tasy which,  from  Conservative  lips,  followed 
him  to  his  grave,  are  causes  belli  which  Sir 
James  Graham  and  his  friends  are  not  likely 
to  forget  Mutual  distrust  will  be  aggravated 
by  rancorous  vengeance  on  one  side,  and 
undisguised  contempt  on  the  other.  Read 
Sir  James  Graham's  speech  at  Carlisle,  and 
say  i£  after  the  bitter  sarcasms  therein  heaped 
on  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  Cabinet,  the 
orator  could  do  homage  to  the  former  as 
his  chief,  or  form  part  of  the  latter  as  a 
prop. 


Still,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  after  the  House  meets,  Earl  Derby 
will  publicly  recant  his  protectionist  philoso- 
phy, or  at  all  events  give  such  a  pledge  to 
the  Free-traders  as  to  dispel  their  apprehen- 
sions of  a  retrogressive  policy.  Should  such 
a  course  be  adopted,  without  driving  the 
country  gentlemen  into  opposition,  who 
knows  but  that  all  classes  of  conservatives 
may  rally  round  the  "glorious  banner  of 
the  Constitution,"  and  break  a  Quixotic 
lance  against  the  hydra  Democracy?  The 
people  of  Britain  regard  the  Earl  of  Derby 
with  no  feelings  of  dislike ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  personally  admired  and  esteemed; 
and  there  is  every  disposition  among  the 
public  to  give  him  a  fair  chance,  and  to  en- 
able him  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
country  on  at  least  as  favorable  terms  as  his 
predecessor.  Some  such  charitable  toler- 
ance might  carry  him  safely  through  the 
session. 

But,  to  borrow  Mr.  D'Israeli's  now  hack- 
neyed mot,  there  are  dark  clouds  "  looming 
in  the  future."  Unless  rumor  lie  basely,  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  is  expected  by 
the  Liberals  before  Parliament  has  been  a 
fortnight  in  session.  Whigs,  Radicals  and  a 
few  Liberal  Conservatives  have  determined 
that  Earl  Derby's  self-abnegating  doctrine 
shall  not  be  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish.  They 
may  permit  him  to  hold  the  reins  of  power, 
but  by  the  same  grasp  as  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's during  the  year  1851 — a  mere  puppet 
set  up  to  be  knocked  about,  and  upset,  and 
spurned,  when  the  mood  seizes  them. 

There  is  an  evident  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Whigs  to  conciliate  the  liberal 
Conservatives.  United,  and  working  on  a 
well-understood  programme,  the  two  par- 
ties might  constitute  a  sufficiently  strong 
government  to  resist  •  the  retrogressive  ten- 
dencies of  the  Tories  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  revolutionary  schemes  of  the  Radicals 
on  the  other.  If  Sir  James  Graham  could 
be  kept  to  his  purpose,  and  prohibited  under 
heavy  penalties  from  changing  his  mind  be- 
tween breakfast  time  and  dinner,  or  assailing 
a  colleague  out  of  pure  love  of  mischief,  he 
would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  cabi- 
net His  friends  are  liberal  enough  to  side 
with  Lord  John  Russell ;  and  now  that 
ecclesiastical  questions  are  not  likely  to 
arise,  a  joint  carte  de  route  might,  one  would 
fancy,  be  easily  agreed  upon.  The  policy  of 
the  late  Cabinet  would  in  general  suit  such  a 
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coalition  ;  moderate  reform  measures  would 
not  be  more  acceptable  to  Lord  John*  Rus- 
sell than  to  the  relics  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
free-trade  party. 

New  Whigs  may  arise,  under  more  skilful 
generals  than  Lord  John  Russell — without 
family  compacts,  dynasty  Whigs,  or  cliques 
based  upon  blood  relationship,  to  impair  their 
hold  of  the  public  confidence.  Chief  among 
such  a  party  would  stand  one  whose  fame 
as  a  historian  has  not  obliterated  his  tri- 
umphs as  a  statesman — whose  election,  unso- 
licited, unbought  even  by  a  single  pledge  or 
promise,  is  equally  creditable  to  the  city  of 


Edinburgh  and  to  its  member  elect — Thom- 
as Babington  Macaulay.  Many  other  men 
of  liberal  minds,  large  capacity,  and  weighty 
stake  in  the  country,  would  rally  to  such  a 
party  and  carry  the  new  Reform  bill  in  spitd 
of  Tories  and  extreme  Radicals. 

Six  weeks  after  these  lines  appear  in  print, 
the  problem  will  be  decided.  The  Tma 
will  have,  pronounced  its  final  verdict  01 
the  ministry.  Whether  it  be  an  honorabb 
acquittal,  or  a  sentence  of  guilty,  the  debate! 
of  the  first  fortnight  of  the  coming 
will  decide. 


THE  WORLD  A  SLOW  COACH  AFTER  ALL 


M  Initiate*  noe  credimus ;  in  vestibulo  ejus  bteremoa. 
Tarde  magna  proveniunL" — S*nkoa,  {NaL  QuetL) 

"  We  clim^ 
Gaining  an  inch  of  staircase  at  a  time." — Byron. 


It  is  a  general,  but  a  foolish  mistake,  to 
think  the  world  is  going  ahead  at  a  great 
rate.  Editors  of  newspapers  are  very  apt 
to  get  into  a  glow  and  pronounce  it  a  fact. 
But,  alas !  it  is  not,  and  we  ought  to  know  it. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  world  to  get 
along  in  such  a  manner.  It  is  a  slow  coach — 
very ;  makes  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  dust, 
but  little  way. 

People  say,  novelty  is  charming ;  human 
nature  likes  newness.  This  is  all  a  miscon- 
ception. Man  is  "  a  bundle  of  habits,"  as 
somebody  says ;  and  mankind  is  a  bigger 
bundle,  made  up  on  the  same  principle. 
Men  like  a  little  fluttering  variety  ;  but  for 
decided  change  they  have  not  a  spark  of 
cordiality.  Whenever  they  do  turn  to  it, 
they  like  it  best  when  it  presents  itself  in  a 
combination  of  those  elements  with  which 
they  are  familiar — when  it  is  a  new  dispo- 
sition of  old  things.  Any  very  forcible  in- 
novation, any  pronounced  originality,  seems 
at  variance  with  their  instincts.  The  world, 
when  left  to  itself,  loves  a  rather  moderate 
pace  along  the  path  of  untried  circumstan- 
ces. Let  us  look  about  us — let  us  look 
backward,  too— and  see  if  this  is  not  so : 


41  Let  observation,  with  extended  view, 
Survey  mankind,  from  China  to  PeroT 

as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  with  his  grand  ponder- 
osity.   If  we  read  history,  we  must  see  how 
long  the  abuses  of  society  have  existed  is 
the  midst  of  the  suffering  nations,  and  how 
dreadfully  slow  the  people  are,  and  hava 
been,  in  making  up  their  minds  to  remova 
them.     Look,  especially,  to  those  periods  in 
which  a  series  of  social  exasperations,  and  the 
fierce  urgencies  rising  out  of  them,  have  driv- 
en people  into  the  headlong  courses  of  revo- 
lution, and  see  how  the  world  seems  to  da- 
own  such  a  vehement  gait  of  going;  how  soon 
it  comes  back  to  the  good  old  jog-trot  pace 
over  the  customary  beaten  pathways.     No- 
litmus  lege*  AnglicB  mutariy  says  one  class : 
Stare  super  antiquas  viae,  is  the  motto  and 
wisdom  of  another— laying  down  the  prin- 
ciple of  things  with  great  gravity  and  muck 
applause.  That  vehement  advance  made  by 
the  English  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  Pym, 
St.  John,  and  the  rest,  seemed  to  have  been 
out  of  the  course  of  English  nature,  which 
soon,  however,  reclaimed  its  order;   and 
u  the  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  the 
I  free"  returned,  like  a  repentant  beast  that 
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had  been  rather  rampant  of  late,  to  take  the 
worn-out  and  incorrigible  Stuarts  again 
upon  its  back  and  stumble  over  the  u  ancient 
ways "  as  before.  Then,  there  was  the  first 
French  revolution.  How  rapidly  and  how 
tamely  the  human  nature  of  France  re- 
traced the  bloody  tracks  of  that  terrible  in- 
novation, and  subsided  under  the  more  than 
Capetian  despotism  of  a  plebeian  soldier — 
overcoming  it  with  the  gramarye  and  grim- 
ace and  all  the  obsolete  frippery  of  the 
feudal  times  !  Look  also  at  the  two  subse- 
quent great  French  revolutions;  and  look 
at  the  astonishing  and  lamb-like  Frenchmen 
of  to-day !  The  other  historic  instances 
which  are,  of  course,  at  this  moment  occur- 
ring to  the  reader,  all  seem  to  teach  the 
same  thing — that  men  naturally  prefer  cus- 
tom before  change — that  they  seem  much 
more  content  to  fall  back  upon  those  evils 
which  they  know  than  make  violent  sacri- 
fices for  the  attainment  of  the  good  of  which 
they  are  theoretically  and  justly  persuaded. 
To  be  sure,  there  have  been  men  in  all  ages, 
perched  on  the  peaks  and  watch-towers  of 
the  world,  who  loved  to  make  hubbubs  and 
alarms — to  cry,  "  Eureka  /"  and,  "  Come, 
let  us  all  go  ahead  I"  having  apparently  little 
else  to  do.  And  some  of  these  agitators,  by 
the  same  token — such  as  Socrates,  Anaxa- 
goras,  Faust,  Galileo,  and  so  forth — have  got 
rather  sharp  payment  for  their  noises  and 
their  news !  The  comfortable  mass  of  man- 
kind did  not  exactly  know  what  to  make  of 
such  disturbers ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
and  under  most  circumstances,  would  rather 
have  the  good  old  ideas  and  the  good  old  ways. 

It  is  not  at  all  fitting  that  we  should  be 
writing  such  eloquent  paragraphs  and  ar- 
ticles about  the  scientific  advance  of  the  age 
and  the  "mighty  strides"  of  progress,  or 
saying  to  one  another,  "Look,  sir,  at  our 
iron  horses!  Look  at  our  steam-ships !  Look 
at  the  Telegraph  I  What  would  our  fore- 
fathers say  to  the  Telegraph  1"  and  so  forth. 
The  world  is  not  unJer  such  fierce  head- 
way, at  all.  It  is  busy  enough,  here  and 
there,  gold-grubbing,  bone-grubbing,  shav- 
ing and  chaffering;  but  still  pretty  much 
after  the  old  fashion  of  things,  and  on  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  the  fashion  for  a 
hundred  generations. 

This  was  always  "  the  way  of  the  world." 
Its  steps  have  been  always  hesitating,  cau- 
tions and  dilatory,  on  those  pathways  of 
science  which  have  led  to  the  most  remark- 


able results  it  can  now  point  to.  People 
were  very  slow  to  believe  the  sublime  theory 
of  Copernicus;  and  the  "starry  Galileo" 
was  put  in  peril  of  his  life  when  he  after- 
wards took  up  the  parable  of  Koppernik, 
(for  so  did  the  astronomer  write  his  name,) 
and  ventilated  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  mobility.  We  are  not  6ure  that 
the  theory  is  generally  accepted  even  yet. 
In  1846,  Mr.  Isaac  Frost  published  in  Lon- 
don a  refutation  of  the  other  Isaac's  "  Prin- 
cipia,"  and  astronomical  system  in  general ! 
We  have  conversed  with  two  respectable  and 
religious  schoolmasters  who  cannot,  by  any 
means,  believe  that  the  earth  is  an  oblate 
spheroid,  that  it  whirls  on  an  axle,  or 
"  walks  the  year"  in  an  orbit  round  the  sun. 
These  good  men  shrewdly  suspect  there 
may  be  red-republicanism  in  science  as  well 
as  in  politics.  This  theory  taught  by  Kop- 
pernik might  have  been  adopted  by  the 
world  long  before  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  if 
said  world  were  not  so  reluctant  to  follow 
change.  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  Se- 
leucus  of  Babylon,  who  lived  a  century  or 
so  before  our  era,  taught  the  movement  of 
the  earth  round  the  sun.  The  Pythagoreans, 
before  them,  had  something  of  a  similar 
idea.  But  the  world  would  not  admit  the 
great  truth,  till  it  could  not  be  kept  out  any 
longer. 

The  principle  of  gravitation,  which  has 
immortalized  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  believed 
in  before  his  time.  Kepler,  Koppernik  and 
others  wrote  about  it.  Philopouus  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  sixth  century,  indicated  it  as 
that  which  held  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their 
orbits,  counteracting  the  primeval  impulse 
by  which  they  were  set  going.  The  Greeks, 
Empedocles  and  Democritus,  had  the  same 
notions ;  and  Anaxagoras  said  that,  if  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  moon  ceased,  she 
would  fall  to  the  earth,  like  a  stone  from  a 
sling.  The  idea  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
waited  for  the  fall  of  an  apple  from  the 
bough  of  a  tree,  to  receive  suggestions  and 
impulses  about  this  long  agitated  subject, 
is  simply  ridiculous.  As  regards  printing, 
the  thing  was  forced  upon  the  Europeans. 
It  was  practised  by  the  Indians  and  Chi- 
nese, hundreds  of  years  before  the  time  of 
Faust  and  the  rest.  It  was  originally  prac- 
tised in  the  manner  of  engraving.  The 
modern  mode  consisted  in  the  use  of  mov- 
able types.  The  mariner's  compass,  in  the 
same  way,  existed  long  before  the  Europeans 
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adopted  it  The  Chinese  navigated  the  In- 
dian Ocean  with  it,  in  the  third  century  of 
our  era.  And  they  had  then  known  the  prin- 
ciple of  it  for  two  thousand  years.  Over  a 
thousand  years  before  our  era,  the  Emperor 
Ching-Wang  made  the  ambassadors  of 
Tunkin  and  Cochin  China  presents  of 
"magnetic  cars,"  that  they  might  travel 
safely  over  the  broad  Tartarian  wastes,  on 
their  way  home — that  they  might  take  no 
wrong  steppes,  in  fact.  On  these  magnetic 
cars  were  figures  of  men,  in  pointing  atti- 
tudes ;  and  they  always  pointed  south.  Gim- 
powder  was  wrapt  up  in  the  famous  "Greek 
fire,"  which  made  wild  work  in  the  East 
before  Roger  Bacon  and  Swartz  thought  of 
meddling  with  such  terrible  chemistry. 

The  world  was  very  slow  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  America.  It  was  certainly  seen 
by  Europeans  five  hundred  years,  at  least, 
before  Cabot  saw  Helluland.  About  a 
thousand  years  ago,  the  corsairs  and  pilots 
of  Scandinavia  began  to  make  little  creep- 
ing voyages  to  the  north  and  west.  Be- 
tween Norway  and  Labrador  lay  three  step- 
ping-places,  as  it  were,  by  which  they  were 
successively  led  into  the  new  world.  They 
first  found  the  Faroe  Islands ;  then,  in  A.  D. 
875,  they  got  up  as  far  as  Iceland,  under 
Ingulf,  who  called  that  island  Snowland. 
The  east  coast  of  Greenland  was  next  peo- 
pled, from  Iceland,  in  983.  In  A.  D.  1000 
Leif,  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  did  not  find  much 
danger  or  difficulty,  probably,  in  going  from 
the  Greenland  settlement,  a  little  farther  on, 
to  Helluland,  or  to  Vinland  it  Goda — the 
Good  Vinland — where  the  grapes  of  Con- 
necticut or  Rhode  Island  seem  to  have  won- 
derfully cheered  the  notions  of  the  Norse 
buccaneers.  The  fact  that  America  was  so 
discovered  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
narratives  of  Eric  the  Red,  Thorfinn,  Karl- 
sefne,  and  Snorre  Thorbrandsson,  on  which 
Rafn,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
at  Copenhagen,  has  founded  his  proofs. 
Indeed,  if  we  had  no  such  evidences,  a 
glance  at  the  map,  and  a  remembrance  of 
the  roving  habits  of  those  who  had  certainly 
discovered  Iceland  and  Greenland,  would 
lead  us  to  suspect  the  discovery  of  the 
northeast  coast  of  this  continent  could 
not  have  escaped  the  adventurous  Norse- 
men. Aristotle,  Seneca,  Strabo,  and  others 
had  expressed  an  emphatic  opinion  that 
another  continent  existed  in  the  ocean, 
lying  between  the  east  of  Asia  and  the 


west  of  Europe.  But  neither  this,  nor 
the  reports  that  ran  for  many  generations 
among  the  pilots  of  the  north,  had  any 
effect  in  persuading  the  Europeans  to  a 
search  for  the  hidden  land.  In  1410,  the 
Cardinal  Alliaco,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  wrote 
a  book  called  "  Imago  Mundi,"  in  which  he 
asserted  that,  extending  from  the  east  of 
Asia  towards  Europe,  lay  a  vast  tract  of 
unexplored  land.  This  book  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Columbus,  and  nourished  the  sub- 
lime dreams  of  that  wonderful  enthusiast; 
who,  however,  had  nearly  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence before  the  world  would  let  him  go 
look  for  America. 

Lord  Bacon's  philosophy  came  very  slow- 
ly ;  and  his  lordship  was  a  very  great  pla- 
giarist— at  least,  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any 
remarkable  degree  of  originality.  Many 
philosophers  preceded  him  in  the  ways 
of  induction  and  experiment.  One  hun- 
dred years  before  his  time,  that  splendid 
and  almost  universal  genius,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  said  that  experience  was  the  best 
guide  in  the  search  after  the  phenomena 
of  nature :  "  Dobbiamo  cominciare  dall'  et- 
perienza ;  e,  per  mezzo  di  questa,  scoprirne 
la  regione.  Questo  e  il  methodo  da  osser- 
varsi  nella  ricerca  de'  fenomeni  della  natural 
But,  before  either  of  them,  came  Roger 
Bacon,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King 
John.  If  we  could  believe  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine,  we  should  be  persuaded 
that  the  soul  of  this  first  Bacon  had  come 
into  the  body  of  the  second,  so  much  did 
they  resemble  one  another.  Roger  says: 
"  Sine  experientia  nihil  sufficienter  sciri  po- 
test. Arglimentum  concludit,  sed  non  cer- 
tificat,  neque  rem o vet  dubitationem ;  et  qui- 
escat  animus  in  intuita  veritatis,  nisi  earn 
inveniat  via  experientia?."  Roger,  in  fact, 
was  known  to  have  said  that  the  works  of 
Aristotle  ought  to  be  burnt;  which,  of 
course,  was  sufficient  reason  why  so  many 
of  his  ecclesiastical  opponents  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  burn  himself! 
Bacon  could  respect  the  vast  mind  and 
lofty  philosophy  of  the  Greek  sage — "the 
first  of  those  who  knew" — il  maestro  di 
color  che  sanno,  as  Dante  terms  him ;  but 
he  felt  the  fallacy  and  mischief  of  the  scho- 
lastics, who  were  bothering  and  smothering 
the  human  mind  with  their  categories,  an- 
titheses, transcendent  prolepsies,  second  hi' 
tentions,  etc.  The  "  Novum  Organum  "  of 
.  the  later  Bacon — which  James  the  First  said 
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was  like  "  the  peace  of  God,"  for  it  passed 
all  human  understanding — should  not  have 
excited  so  much  wonder,  after  all — unless  it 
were  the  wonder  that  it  came  so  late  in  the 
day. 

Then,  as  to  the  telescope,  through  which 
the  human  mind  leaped  so  triumphantly, 
as  it  were,  into  the  midst  of  the  remoter 
hosts  of  heaven;  that  same  old  conjuror, 
Roger  Bacon,  spoke,  in  a  prophetic  way,  of 
the  magnifying  powers  of  spherical  segments 
of  glass,  about  four  hundred  years  before  the 
Dutch  spectacle-makers  brought  out  the  fin- 
ished tube.  Spectacles  were  used  in  Holland 
and  Italy  since  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  From  seventy  to  one  hun- 
dred years  before  Harvey's  announcement, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  asserted  by 
Francisco  de  le  Reyna,  a  farrier  of  Burgos,  in 
1552;  and  also  by  t^e  unhappy  Servetus, 
whom  Calvm  had  a  hand  in  burning,  at 
Geneva,  for  the  crime  of  heresy.  All  these 
things  show  that  great  discoveries  have  had 
to  knock  for  a  long  time  at  the  gates  of 
human  knowledge,  before  the  world  would 
listen  or  let  them  in.  Humboldt  truly  says : 
*  On  investigating  the  course  of  the  history 
of  the  universe,  we  shall  discover  that  the 
germ  of  those  events  which  have  impart- 
ed any  strongly  marked  progressive  move- 
ments to  the  human  mind,  may  be  traced, 
deeply  rooted,  in  the  track  of  the  preced- 
ing ages." 

If  we  come  to  consider  the  great  discov- 
eries, as  they  are  called,  of  our  own  day,  we 
mall  find  they  were,  also,  a  long  time  com- 
ing. We  have  no  right  to  boast  so  much 
>f  our  steam.  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  who 
lived  somewhere  in  one  of  the  Olympiads, 
bad  a  steam  engine.  Coming  down  to  the 
Anno-Dominis,  we  find  it  recorded  that  Bias- 
so  de  Garay  paddled  a  ship  in  the  Bay 
of  Barcelona,  by  the  aid  of  steam,  about 
three  hundred  years  ago.  We  wonder  if 
this  Garay  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Ga- 
ray who  got  the  right  of  way  across  the 
Isthmus,  which  is  so  likely  to  make  some 
zonfusion  at  Tehuantepec?  Two  hundred 
pears  ago,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  (a 
descendant  of  the  high-handed  battle-axe 
men  and  sworders  of  England — the  Plan- 
tagenets,)  in  his  "  Scantlings  of  Inventions," 
suggested  the  powers  and  practicabilities  of 
iteam.  But  the  world  went  to  sleep  over 
he  great  demiurgic  truth — set  it  aside,  and 
vent  on,  as  usual,  with  sail-ships  and  wind- 


milk — till  Watt  turned  his  mind  to  the 
matter,  and  Fulton  set  it'  to  the  music  of 
machinery.  When  the  latter,  in  the  midst 
of  much  astonishment  and  applause,  pad- 
dled the  "  Clermont"  up  and  down  the 
Hudson,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
the  world  was  going  very  fast  indeed.  But 
it  was  only  the  flowering  of  one  of  the  buds 
of  that  great  slow  aloe,  society.  Then, 
near  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
passed  away  before  men  could  bring  them- 
selves to  think  of  paddling  ships  by  steam 
across  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  they  had  a 
vague  sort  of  idea  it  was  impossible.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  during  a  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Bristol,  demonstrated,  in  the  most 
conclusive  way,  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
a  steam-ship  from  Europe  to  America :  and 
this  at  the  very  time  the  "Sirius"  and 
44  British  Queen  "  were  steaming  into  the 
harbor  of  New- York  1  But  these,  after  all, 
were  not  the  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by 
steam.  The  "  Savannah,"  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  tons,  built  at  New- York,  and  bear- 
ing movable  wheels  capable  of  propelling 
her  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour, 
sailed  from  Savannah  for  Liverpool,  in  May, 
1819.  She  had  a  low-pressure  engine  of 
ninety-horse  power,  and  a  smoke-pipe  rising 
from  the  deck.  She  reached  Liverpool  in 
twenty  days,  and,  coming  up  the  Mersey, 
was  taken  for  a  ship  on  fire.  From  Liver- 
pool she  proceeded  to  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, and  other  places. 

In  the  matter  of  land  locomotives,  the 
world  was  equally  slow  in  adopting  the 
change.  The  locomotive  steam  engine  is,  it 
would  seem,  a  French  invention,  after  all — 
about  as  old  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
In  1769 — just  about  the  time  that  other 
famous  engine,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  began 
to  run  in  Corsica — M.  Cugnot,  a  French  en- 
gineer, built  a  carriage  for  travelling  on  com- 
mon roads  ;  an  ingenious  and  unwieldy  sort 
of  thing,  which  might,  nevertheless,  have 
flowered  into  the  "  iron  horse,"  but  that  the 
French  were  so  busied  with  the  knocking 
down,  patching  and  tinkering  of  their  "  body 
politic,"  and  afterwards  so  taken  up  with 
their  new  Charlemagne.  It  was  not  till 
within  the  last  seventeen  or  eighteen  years, 
that  Pennsylvania  ventured  to  lay  down  a 
railroad,  and  thus  harness  the  iron  horse  to 
the  slow  coach.  Indeed,  there  was  as  much 
fuss  and  trepidation  in  the  bringing  in  of 
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that  metallic  horse,  as  in  introducing  the 
wooden  one  into  Troy,  some  time  before; 

"  But  there, 
I  ween,  all  likeness  ends  between  the  pair." 

Massachusetts,  on  a  similar  occasion,  had  a 
great  many  misgivings  and  doubts,  and  did 
not  want  its  Cassandras. 

Again,  respecting  the  Telegraph — which 
we  take  to  be  such  an  emblem  of  our  fast 
ways — we  can  gather  enough  about  it  to 
show,  that  in  this  the  world  has  been  as  slow 
as  in  most  other  things,  and  that  we  should 
have  had  our  telegrams  (rather  awkward 
epithet  that !)  half  a  century  ago.  In  1797, 
Loneard  transmitted  signals  by  electricity ; 
and  in  1798  Betancourt,  the  Spaniard,  using 
a  Leyden  jar  and  wire,  sent  signals  to  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-six  miles.  Salva,  at  Madrid, 
had  his  electric-spark  telegraph.  In  1820, 
Oersted  showed  that  a  magnetic  needle  may 
be  made  to  dance,  right  and  left,  like  a 
Turkish  Marabout,  at  any  distance,  by  the 
galvanic  current  in  the  wires.  In  1828, 
Fravoilot,  a  Frenchman,  proposed  that  a 
wire  should  be  extended  from  Paris  to  Brus- 
sels for  communicating  intelligence.  About 
the  same  time,  Sturgeon  made  an  apparatus 
at  Woolwich,  with  a  horse-shoe  magnet  hav- 
ing wire  coiled  round  it,  from  the  poles  of  a 
galvanic  machine.  By  this  means,  he  held 
up  a  weight  of  nine  pounds.  Harrison  Grey 
Dyer  used  wires  on  poles,  with  glass  insula- 
tors, for  the  purpose  of  telegraphing  at  the 
race-course  of  Long  Island.  He  used  com- 
mon electricity — not  electro-magnetism.  He 
had  an  arbitrary  alphabet  regulated  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  paper  was  moved  by 
the  hand.  In  1830,  Mr.  Booth  showed,  in 
Dublin,  how  electro-magnetism  could  be 
made  to  telegraph  intelligence  by  means  of 
an  armature.  Since  1820  we  have  been 
only  adapting  mechanical  contrivances  to 
Oersted's  fact  A  trifling  attention  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  matter,  till  Morse — 
after  cogitating  and  conjuring  on  it,  like  the 
shrewd  Yankee  that  he  is — said,  "Look 
here  1"  and  lo !  the  Telegraph  at  work — wiry, 
weird,  wonderful — and  spelling  electricity 
into  the  English  language,  like  an  unheard- 
of  pedagogue!  Well,  it  was  certainly  a 
thing,  on  the  first  blush,  to  make  the  poly- 
headed  stare, 

*  And  clap  their  handed,  and  to  the  making  hark<% 
And  say  to  one  another — Lo,  here  a  proper  warkeT 


But  it  did  not  seem  so  wonderful  to  those 
who  knew  that  the  French  claim  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telegraph ;  seeing  that  a  young 
mechanic  named  Lomond  made,  in  1787,  a 
telegraphic  apparatus  at  Paris,  by  which  he 
could  send  electric  messages  to  all  the  rooms 
of  his  house;  as  Arthur  Young  has  recorded 
in  his  "Travels  in  France," 

Thus  slowly  have  we  got  up  our  steam, 
and  our  telegraph  wires.  And  certain  inno- 
vations, at  present  soliciting  the.  attention 
and  furtherance  of  men,  are  following  the 
same  law  of  parturition,  and  waiting  patient- 
ly to  be  accomplished.  We  are  not  quite 
ready  for  them  yet.  That  plan  of  getting 
flame  out  of  water  seems  to  be  rather  pre- 
mature. It  hangs  fire,  so  to  speak.  Bat  it 
is  a  good  idea  for  all  that,  and  involves  the 
most  revolutionary  consequences — such  « 
doing  away  with  coal  and  timber  as  mate- 
rials of  fuel,  accelerating  the^iovements  of 
commerce  by  sea  and  land,  and  increasing 
the  comforts  of  social  life.  Flame  has  been 
eliminated  from  hydrogen  gas,  and  need  for 
purposes  of  illumination,  in  America,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany.  The  difficulty 
is  to  catalyze  or  carbonize  it  sufficienly 
cheaply,  to  make  the  adoption  of  it  as  fuel 
a  general  thing.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  despair  of  seeing  this  theory 
grown  into  a  fact,  since  we  are  admonished 
by  the  progress  of  steam  and  electricity  that 
such  discoveries  or  developments  may  be 
waiting  on  the  threshold  for  years,  before 
the  accidents  or  impulses  occur  which  shall 
give  the  signal  for  their  entrance. 

We  argue  in  the  same  way  with  regard 
to  the  magnetic  achievement  which  Profes- 
sor Page  has  been  for  some  time  essaying  at 
Washington.    We  mean  the  substitution  of 
magnetic  power  for  steam,  in  the  propulsion 
of  locomotives.    'The  Professor's  magnets 
hold  up  enormous  weights,  by  virtue  of  the 
electric  current,  and  drag  a  heavy  train  at  a 
speed  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour.    This 
matter  also  hangs.      The  Professor  boms 
priming.    But  nil  desperandum :  steam  took 
a  great  many  hundred  years  to  come  to  the 
power  of  driving  the  "Arctic"     Magnetain 
will  probably  do  as  much  as  hot  water  ha) 
done — probably  a  great  deal  more.    There  , 
is,  also,  Mr.  Phillips's  Fire  Annihilator.  I* 
does  not,  as  yet,  come  up  to  the  sounding 
terms  of  the  manifesto;  but  it  contains  an 
eternal  truth  with  an  unavoidable  incapacity 
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Carbonic  acid  can  strangle  flame,  when  it 
lays  hold  of  the  latter  in  the  absence  of  its 
parent,  the  atmosphere — the  liberal  casing 
air.  The  gas  is,  as  yet,  feeble  against  them 
both.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  that, 
with  other  apparatus,  or  mode  of  applica- 
tion, it  may  not  be  able  to  overpower  them. 
At  present  the  Annibilator  deserves  its  name 
on  board  ships,  where  the  flame  is  usually 
more  confined  tban  in  blazing  houses. 

No  doubt  of  it — our  progress  is  a  very 
deliberate  thing.  We  need  not  expect  to 
have  it  otherwise.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of 
human  nature  that  we  shall  go  slowly  ahead. 
Men  like  to  move  all  together,  to  move  in 
id  asses — en  gros  bataillons — gregariously. 
They  mostly  act  on  an  idea  when  it  has 
permeated  a  large  section  of  society,  and  ob- 
tained a  general  toleration  or  assent.  There 
is  an  impalpable  ripening  necessary  before 
people  can  lay  practical  hands  on  any  the- 
ory; and  a  consciousness  of  that  maturity 
seems  to  be  awakened  abroad,  like  that  of 
the  earth  when  the  germs  begin  to  stir — 

"Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  spring, 
"Which  show  the  year  is  turned. 

Almost  all  innovations  are  borne  into  ex- 
istence by  the  general  force  of  many  assent- 
ing minds,  and  after  long  delay,  mostly. 
Throughout  the  whole  history  of  society, 
you  can  scarcely  lay  your  hand  upon  one 
great  intellectual  change  or  achievement 
which  is  due  to  the  isolated  inspiration  of 
any  man,  or  the  force  of  accident.  When 
Morse  set  about  his  telegraph,  hundreds  of 
people  were  thinking  of  the  same  thing,  as 
we  have  already  intimated.  When  Nep- 
tune, our  planetary  brother,  so  long  unrec- 
ognized in  the  solar  family,  was  taken  pris- 
oner in  1846,  by  Galle,  at  the  command  of 
Leverrier,  many  others,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  were  also  looking  in 
the  same  direction.  Sir  John  Herscbel, 
with  a  gift  of  prophecy  which  would  have 
done  him  infinite  honor  among  his  ancestry, 
in  the  days  of  Daniel  or  Ezekiel,  and  which, 
indeed,  does  him  honor  in  these  profaner 
generations  of  mankind — foretold  the  exist- 
ence of  Neptune,  three  or  four  years  before 
Galle  saw  it  first.  Mr.  Airy,  the  English 
Astronomer  Royal,  said,  very  truly, — and 
the  saying  may  be  applied  generally  in  this 
argument, — "the  discovery  was  due  to  a 
movement  of  the  age."  Movements  of  the 
age  have  been  the  causes  of  most  discover- 
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ies — bearing  individual  achievements  along, 
like  bubbles  upon  a  current  When  Co- 
lumbus resolved  to  find  the  eastern  shore  of 
Asia  by  going  westward,  (he  never  dreamed 
of  a  new  continent,)  he  shared  the  belief  of  a 
thousand  philosophers  and  pilots,  and  had 
doubtless  gathered  from  some  of  the  latter, 
in  the  ports  of  Thule,  in  1477,  a  traditionary 
account  of  Helluland,  and  Markland,  and 
the  Good  Vinland.  Whether  he  had  dis- 
covered the  West  Indies  or  no,  the  maritime 
movement  of  his  age  would  have  discovered 
the  new  world  before  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  For,  Cabral — who,  at  the 
command  of  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  was 
on  his  way  round  the  great  peninsul  of  Africa, 
in  1500 — was  blown  by  contrary  winds 
over  to  Brazil,  and  so  saw  the  new  world 
which  he  had  not  gone  to  look  for.  Cabot, 
in  1496,  had  planted  the  first  firm  foot  upon 
this  continent,  over  the  old  traces  of  Leif  and 
his  Norsemen.  Now,  if  there  had  not  been 
an  independent,  and  perhaps  traditionary 
movement  of  men's  minds  towards  the  land 
in  the  West,  Cabot  would  scarcely  have  fol- 
lowed so  promptly  the  suggestions  of  Colum- 
bus's discovery,  or  would  scarcely  have 
turned  his  prow  in  another  direction  than 
that  followed  by  the  Genoese.  The  discov- 
ery of  America  w&3  undeniably  owing  to  a 
great  movement  of  the  age.  A  fact  which 
does  not  at  all  lessen  the  glory  of  the  great- 
hearted and  courageous  Colon. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  in  the 
moral  and  political,  as  well  as  the  intellec- 
tual world.  The  nations  are  going  slowly 
in  advance — very  slowly.  For  each  must 
obey  the  average  impulses  of  the  nation*  1 
mind.  The  great  army  roust  move  all 
together.  No  running  of  the  chiefs  (ap- 
pointed or  self-made)  in  advance ;  no  walk- 
ing away  of  the  strongest  legs  from  the 
greater  number  of  weak  ones.  All  must 
march  together.  Therefore  —  when  the 
great  majority  of  the  host  is  in  a  sick  or 
crippled  condition — the  movement  must  be 
slow ;  particularly  when  "  there  is  a  lion  in 
the  way" — the  lion  of  despotism — terrifying 
and  deranging  the  whole  progress.  As  the 
nations  are  just  now  governed,  they  seem  to 
be  as  badly  off  as  they  were  hundreds  of 
years  ago — worse  in  fact  We  see,  almost 
every  where,  the  same  despotic  treatment  of 
the  people — the  same  taxations  and  wars — 
the  same  sayings  and  doings  of  kings  and 
priests.    The  world  seems  to  have  made 
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very  little  way  upon  the  roads  of  happiness 
for  a  thousand  years  past : 

"And  these  two  parties  still  divide  the  world 
Of  those  that  have  and  those  that  want ;  an  i  still 
The  same  old  sore  breaks  out  from  age  to  age, 
With  much  the  same  result" 

Let  us  take  one  of  the  fairest  specimens 
of  human  progress.  What  has  the  progress 
of  England  been?  Two  millions  and  a  half 
of  her  people  are  fed  on  charitable  bread, 
and  double  that  number  are  but  slightly 
raised  over  the  condition  of  these  paupers, 
proprgating  their  kind  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful ignorance  of  the  future  state,  or  the 
present  state — their  duty  to  God,  or  their 
duty  to  themselves.  The  fact  seems  to  be, 
that  island  was  never,  at  any  former  period, 
in  such  an  unhappy  condition  as  now.  The 
days  of  the  Stuarts,  in  spite  of  all  Macaulay's 
Whiggish  gramarye,  were  comfortable  com- 
pared with  the  present,  as  far  as  the  great 
mass  of  the  English  people  were  and  are 
concerned.  What  do  the  commerce  and 
colonies  of  England  signify — what  do  he 
poets,  philosophers,  soldiers,  churchmen, 
parliament  men  and  men  of  science  signify, 
if  two  millions  of  her  population  must  crawl 
cowering  as  paupers,  upon  her  fertile  soil, 
from  their  beggarly  cradles  to  eleemosynary 
coffins?  What  can  be  said  of  the  rest? 
Let  us  look  to  France,  Ireland,  and  the 
other  countries  that  have  been  striving  for, 
or  looking  for  liberty  and  enfranchisement. 
They  are  mostly  all  silent,  and  all  dammed ; 
there  is  no  movement  in  them.  Like  Trotty 
Veck,  they  are  "  terribly  behindhand  with 
die  world."  As  fi?r  the  French  people — that 
spectacle  of  the  nations ! — they  are  of  course 
fit  to  enjoy  liberty,  but  they  are  scarcely  fit 
to  achieve  it,  or  to  preserve  it.  They  are 
either  wholly  uneducated,  or  badly  educated. 
They  do  not  intimately  understand  that 
they  have  duties  to  render  to  the  common- 
weal, as  well  as  rights  to  enjoy  in  it  Their 
ideas  are  widely  at  sea  in  this  matter.  They 
are  loose  stones  of  a  nation,  without  mortar, 
or  with  very  little  of  it  They  have  not  the 
cement  furnished  by  education  and  heredi- 
tary reverence  for  the  control  of  la  \  s.  They 
have  been  either  the  slaves  or  the  masters 
of  their  laws,  for  the  last  two  generations ; 
and  are,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  the  most 
deplorable  people  in  Europe.  They  are  des- 
tined to  damage  the  cause  of  liberty  in  a 
dreadful  manner,  for  a  long  time.    If  France 


were  rid  of  Louis  Napoleon  to-morrow,  she 
would  take  up  with  some  chimera  or  set  of 
chimeras,  a  hundred  times  uglier  than  that 
man. 

As  for  Ireland,  her  population  was  igno- 
rant and  hopeless.  The  great  man  of  it 
could  not  work  with  the  few  enlightened 
patriots ;  and  the  latter,  in  attempting  to 
galvanize  the  dreary  and  inert  majority, 
foiled  deplorably — but  naturally.  At  ptit 
ent,  however,  Ireland  promises  better  than 
most  other  unhappy  lands — England  not 
excepted.  The  great  Irish  estates  are  being 
broken  up,  under  a  good  law  which  obliges 
the  landlords,  who  are  all  in  debt,  to  sell 
their  property  to  pay  off  incumbrance!. 
From  this  results  the  coming  in  of  English  or 
Scotch  settlers,  and  the  forming  of  an  inde- 
pendent order  of  native  proprietary.  Another 
element,  apparently  negative,  but  really  pos- 
itive, in  prospect,  is  the  clearing  away  of  the 
peasantry,  the  uneducated  millions  without 
any  stamina  who  come  over  here  to  compe- 
tence and  comfort,  and  so  leave  the  experi- 
mental ground  free  for  the  future  social 
polity.  If  Ireland  may  be  said  to  be  going 
ahead  at  all,  it  is  by  running  away — wisely 
running  away.  The  Irish  have  proved,  by 
the  bloody  and  blundering  demonstration  of 
centuries,  that  they  could  never  agree  about 
vindicating  their  land,  and  making  it  pros- 
perous. They  are  wise  in  leaving  it ;  noth- 
ing in  Ireland  ever  became  them  so  much 
as  the  leaving  of  it. 

For  the  rest,  the  course  of  the  people 
seems  to  be  not  only  stationery,  but  eves 
retrogading,  in  the  despotic  European  mon- 
archies. In  the  middle  ages,  the  nobles  and 
people  were  mostly  military,  and  the  latter, 
being  immediately  necessary  to  the  pokey 
of  their  leaders  and  rulers,  could  not  be 
either  oppressed  or  pauperized.  Now  the 
case  is  different;  the  wretched  people  an 
beaverish,  and  grub  at  their  several  industrial 
in  passive  masses,  while  vast  standing  armies 
supported  by  the  sweat  of  these  beavers, 
strengthen  the  tyranny  of  kings,  and  darken 
whole  communities  with  the  shadow  of  na- 
tional bankruptcy.  The  sway  of  kings  in 
the  middle  and  ancient  ages  was  a  fraternal) 
though  a  bloody  sort  of  business,  and  the 
monarch  in  camp  or  castle  shared  the  bread 
of  the  soldier,  and  his  blows  in  the  day  ef 
battle.  At  present  the  sway  of  kings  m  a* 
unmitigated  evil,  blighting  the  best  hone* 
of  humanity — a  thing  of  standing  annie* 
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starving  provinces,  splendid  palaces,  and 
cruel  dungeons.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
continental  Europe  at  this  moment,  with 
only  a  national  exception  or  two.  People 
have  called  this  the  age  of  democratic  ideas, 
progress,  and  so  forth.  It  is  in  Europe  (ay, 
and  near  the  American  shores  too,  a  black 
fact!)  the  age  of  monarchy — of  watchful, 
consolidated,  leagued  monarchy,  compared 
with  which  the  monarchy  of  the  middle 
ages  was  a  feeble,  restrained,  and  not  un- 
wholesome polity  I  The  old  peerages  which 
stood  between  the  people  and  the  crown 
are  gone,  and  the  millions  and  their  despots 
stand  face  to  face,  hereditary  and  inappeas- 
able  foes,  that  never  more  can  be  friends. 

As  for  ourselves,  on  this  continent,  there 
is  an  idea  abroad  that  we  are  about  going 
ahead  very  fast  in  a  Pacific  direction  with 
war-ships,  by  way  of  Japan.    But  this  move- 


ment is  only  a  bringing  up  of  old  arrears. 
We  are  only  about  carrying  out  a  design  of 
1492.  Columbus  intended  to  go  to  Zipangi, 
but  could  not  do  so.  For  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years  the  old  resolve  has  been 
slept  on,  and  if  we  now  bethink  ourselves  of 
carrying  it  out,  surely  that  cannot  be  called 
going  very  fast :  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  a 
slow  business  altogether — no  reflection  on 
the  state  of  our  war-ships  at  present. 

The  world,  in  fact,  will  not  go  on  at  a 
devil  of  a  rate.  Our  fast  friends  need  not 
expect  to  drive  it.  It  won't  be  driven.  It 
has  taken  the  motto  of  the  Onslow  family— 
"Festina  lente  /"  Hasten  with  deliberation. 
This  jolly  old  cosmogony  seems  to  know 
what  it  is  about — no  doubt.  Its  pears  can't 
be  plucked  before  they  are  ripe.  We 
shall  pray  for  the  shaking  of  the  tree,  how- 
ever. 


THE  NEW  GOLD  REGIONS. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  INCREASE  OF  GOLD. 


It  is  supposed  that  not  less  than  $80,000,- 
000  of  gold  will  be  raised  from  the  mines  of 
California  in  the  year  1853.  Before  many 
years  have  passed,  this  yield,  it  is  said,  will 
be  largely  increased.  Gold  regions  of  vast 
extent,  whose  existence  is  known  only  to  a 
few  travellers  and  mineralogists,  will  soon 
be  resorted  to  and  opened  in  other  parts  of 
this  continent  We  speak  advisedly  in  this 
matter.  Already  an  incredible  quantity  of 
gold  dust  is  washed  in  Australia.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  $30,000,000  will  be  drawn 
within  a  year  from  the  mines  of  Australia. 
New-Grenada  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  are 
also  rich  in  gold.  A  very  large  yield  may  be 
expected  from  the  river  sands  of  New- 
Grenada,  within  two  or  three  years.  Ameri- 
can enterprise  is  beginning  already  to  move 
in  that  direction.  ' 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  most  accurate  English  statistics 
computed  the  entire  amount  of  gold  in  cir- 
culation at  $240,000,000. 

In  a  lecture  read  before  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  in  1852,  it  was  compu- 
ted that  the  gold  in  circulation  amounts  to 


£48,000,000  sterling.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  this  computation  is  accurate  :  no  doubt 
an  enormous  quantity  of  gold  escapes  the 
observation  of  bankers ;  lying  in  small  hoards 
in  countries  where  specie  is  the  only  circu- 
lating medium,  and  where  it  is  thrown  into 
circulation  only  in  times  of  scarcity.  It 
will  serve,  however,  as  a  basis  for  estimates : 
we  are  not  likely  to  approach  nearer  to  ac- 
curacy ;  exact  knowledge  would  be  of  no 
service,  even  if  it  could  be  attained. 

The  wear  and  waste  of  the  precious  met- 
als is  supposed  to  be  about  3£  per  cent 

The  entire  quantity  of  gold  in  plate,  spe- 
cie, <fec,  is  said  to  be  10,000,000  lbs.  troy. 
This  estimate  was  made  ten  years  ago  :  al- 
lowing for  the  increase  of  ten  years,  and  ab» 
solutely  pure  gold  to  be  worth  $18  the  ounce 
troy,  we  arrive  at  the  very  large  sum  of 
$2,160,000,000  ;  upon  which,  however,  we 
place  no  reliance.  Enormous  quantities  of 
gold  are  known  to  be  employed  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  more  especially  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  This  is  thrown  into  circulation 
by  very  slow  degrees;  by  European  con- 
quests and  commercial  enterprise,  converting 
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the  luxuries  of  barbarous  countries  to  the 
uses  of  trade. 

The  reader  does  not  need  to  be  informed 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  attaining  correct 
knowledge  in  this  department  of  statistics. 
The  quantity  of  gold  consumed  in  arts 
and  manufactures  is  better  known. 

The  Geological  Society  of  London  author- 
ize the  following  estimates :  In  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  $12,500,000  are  consumed 
in  arts  and  manufactures ;  in  France,  about 
$5,000,000  ;  in  Switzerland,  $2,250,000 ;  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  $8,000,000  ;  in  the 
United  States,  $2,500,000.  These  numbers 
are  near  the  truth. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  entire  consump- 
tion of  gold  in  civilized  countries  equals  $28,- 
000,000  annually.  In  Birmingham  alone 
between  $17,000  and  $18,000  worth  is  an- 
nually employed  in  gilding,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  gilding  of  porcelain  and  pot- 
tery consumes  not  less  than  8,500  ounces  in 
England — more  than  $150,000  worth  of 
gold. 

Let  us,  as  a  basis  of  computation,  assume 
$240,000,000  to  be  the  quantity  of  gold  in 
actual  circulation  at  the  present  time.  The 
annual  consumption,  for  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, is  perhaps  $30,000,000.  The  annual 
diminution  is  $30,000,000  for  manufacture, 
and,  we  may  safely  say,  $9,000,000  for  wear 
and  tear.  The  quantity  estimated  for  circu- 
lation is  doubtless  too  small.  The  quantity 
lost  cannot  be  accurately  known.  When 
it  is  supposed  that  all  the  specie  of  a  coun- 
try is  exhausted,  great  sums  are  buried  in 
secret  hoards,  especially  in  times  of  war. 
Gold  makes  its  appearance,  at  the  cessation 
of  a  war,  from  unexpected  quarters. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  annual  con- 
sumption, loss,  and  destruction  of  the  gold 
in  circulation  is  not  less  than  $40,000,000, 
the  quantity  raised  in  California  is  soon  to 
be  more  than  double  that  amount.  The 
mass  of  gold  in  commerce  is  consequently 
increasing,  at  the  present  moment,  from  Cal- 
ifornia alone,  at  the  rate  of  $40,000,000  a 
year.  This  is  the  clear  increase  of  gold  to 
circulation,  deducting  all  losses,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  recent  addition  from  Australia. 
Again  :  the  mines  of  Australia,  though 
but  recently  opened,  are  making  an  annual 
addition  of  $25,000,000,  which  must  have 
increased  to  $30,000,000  since  this  informa- 
tion was  obtained. 
It  follows  that  $70,000,000  are  annually 


added  to  the  gold  of  commerce,  over  and 
above  all  losses  and  wear. 

Next  in  order,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  yield  of  other  American  mines,  in  Mex- 
ico, Central  America,  and  South  America! 
supposed  by  Humboldt  to  be  $11,000,000, 
but  since  decreased ;  let  us  suppose  it  to  be 
$10,000,000.  Here  then  are  $80,000,000 
from  America  and  Australia,  deducting  use, 
loss  and  wear.  Add  now  to  this  $10,000,- 
000  more  for  the  gold  of  Africa,  Russia,  and 
Asia.  The  yield  of  Russia  alone  is  at  least 
$5,000,000.  The  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  sands  of  western  and  mid- 
dle Africa,  yield  large  quantities,  which  have 
not  been  estimated :  we  have  supposed  the 
addition  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  to  be 
$10,000,000,  and  it  may  be  double  that 
amount ;  but  we  will  suppose  $10,000,000, 
and  it  will  follow  that  the  annual  addition  of 
gold  to  commerce  by  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  civilized  countries  cannot  be  less 
than  $90,000,000  annually,  clear  of  all  wear 
and  loss! 

We  have  now  to  calculate  the  increase  of 
yield,  in  California  and  Australia.  These  two 
yield  together,  the  one  eighty,  the  other 
thirty  millions.  The  yield  in  California 
within  four  years  has  risen  from  nothing  to 
$60,000,000,  and  soon  to  $80,000,000— 
not  so  much  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  as  from  their  superior 
energy  and  intelligence.  The  application  of 
new  machinery  to  the  gold  rocks  and  sands 
of  California  has  proved  to  be  an  incredible 
advantage.  It  is  within  the  limits  of  proba- 
bility that  California  in  the  year  1855  will 
produce  not  less  than  $100,000,000  of 
gold. 

In  one  year  the  quantity  produced  in 
Australia  has  risen  from  nothing  to  at  least 
$30,000,000 ;  it  is  therefore  equally  within 
the  limits  of  probability  that  in  the  year 
1855  the  gold  miners  of  Australia,  if  not 
interrupted  by  revolution,  will  raise  $100,- 
000,000  of  gold.  If,  between  the  present 
time  and  the  period  supposed,  an  irruption 
of  European  and  American  emigrants  should 
throw  open  the  enormous  gold  deposits  of 
New-Grenada  and  Central  America,  not  to 
say  of  Mexico,  whose  richest  gold  regions 
lie  within  the  grasp  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  possible  another  fifty  may  be  added  to 
the  two  hundred  already  estimated. 

It  appears,  from  these  rough,  but  by  no 
means  useless  calculations,  that  the  quantify 
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of  gold  in  commerce,  if  not  in  three^yet  cer- 
tainly in  Jive  years,  will  be  doubled. 

We  have  supposed  in  these  computations 
that  the  amount  of  gold  in  circulation  is  only 
$240,000,000:  it  may  be  much  larger ;  but 
we  have  given  English  estimates.  The  actual 
quantity  of  gold  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in 
every  form,  may  be  much  more  than  $2,- 
000,000,000 ;  but  of  this  only  a  part  is  in 
circulation.  Now  the  gold  of  commerce, 
brought  from  California  and  Australia,  is 
added,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  from  the  instant  of  its  being  raised 
from  the  mines.  What  portion  of  it  is 
locked  up,  or  converted  into  plate,  cannot 
easily  be  discovered,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  a  much  larger  consumption  in  the  arts 
and  for  luxury  will  follow  upon  the  augmen- 
tation of  its  quantity.  If  so,  the  price  will 
fall  much  less  than  some  have  expected,  and 
all  reasonings  upon  the  subject  will  be  vitia- 
ted. Let  us  however  suppose  the  contrary ; 
let  us  suppose  that  the  effect  of  these  new 
discoveries  will-be  to  double  the  amount  em- 
ployed in  commerce  and  as  a  circulating 
medium :  what  will  be  the  consequen- 
ces? 

If  gold  were  not  in  use  as  money,  but 
were  only  an  article  of  luxury  and  use,  like 
diamonds  and  pearls,  its  value  would  be  gov- 
erned by  a  number  of  circumstances  very 
difficult  to  be  estimated ;  there  would  rarely 
be  a  steady  and  calculable  demand  for  it  in 
any  market.  Being  an  article  of  luxury, 
the  quantity  consumed  would  be  regulated 
by  the  wealth  and  domestic  habits  of  the 
various  nations  who  employed  it ;  its  value, 
like  that  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones,  would  be  affected  first  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  it.  At  times  its  price  would 
fall  to  a  very  low  point ;  at  others  it  would 
rise  to  an  extravagant  height 

The  natural  or  actual  value  of  gold  can 
be  ascertained  only  by  comparing  the  quan- 
tity produced  with  the  labor  employed  in 
its  production.  If  the  value  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  is  one  dollar,  and  the  daily  labor  of  the 
miner  is  paid  by  a  bushel  of  wheat,  the 
average  daily  product  of  a  miner  being  one 
ounce  in  all  the  mines  of  the  world,  the  nat- 
ural value  of  gold  would  not  exceed  one 
dollar  the  ounce.  But  its  mercantile  value 
ranges  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  dollars. 
We  have  no  means  at  present  of  comparing 
the  mercantile  value  of  gold  with  its  natural 
value.    It  is  necessary  to  believe,  however, 


that  the  mercantile  value  is  six  or  eight  timet 
the  natural  value,  else  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  account  for  the  sudden  and  enormous 
wealth  of  California. 

The  wealth  of  California,  like  that  of  all 
other  countries,  though  it  is  produced  by  the 
gold  miners,  is  not  retained  by  them.  The 
law  of  social  exchange  compels  them,  by 
what  is  called  rise  of  price,  in  provisions, 
clothing,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  to 
yield  the  largest  share  of  their  profits  to 
those  who  supply  their  wants.  In  respect 
of  all  such  enterprises,  the  entire  communi- 
ty share  the  profits  of  the  producers.  We 
do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  explanation 
of  this  fact :  it  belongs  to  the  science,  strict- 
ly speaking,  of  political  economy ;  more  es- 
pecially, to  the  dynamics  and  ethics  of  that 
science,  in  which  calculations  are  of  no  avail. 
It  is  the  difficulty  of  such  explanations  that 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  to  understand  how  the  profits 
of  their  farms  are  carried  off  by  foreign  tra- 
ders ;  and  we  do  not  here  propose  to  engage 
in  so  difficult  a  subject 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  demand 
for  gold  greatly  exceeds  the  supply;  and 
that  in  consequence  of  this  regular  and  un- 
ceasing demand,  it  retains  a  very  high  mer- 
cantile value.  Ounce  for  ounce,  it  repre- 
sents a  larger  quantity  of  food,  clothing, 
&c,  than  any  other  of  the  precious  metals. 
Weight  for  weight,  the  value  of  gold  com- 
pared with  silver  is  more  than  fifteen  to 
one ;  that  is  to  say,  an  ounce  of  gold  will 
purchase  at  ;my  time  more  than  fifteen 
times  as  much  food  and  clothing  as  an  ounce 
of  silver.  So  convenient  is  this  metal  as  a 
circulating  medium,  an  hundred  pounds  of 
gold  will  pass  in  exchange  for  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  be  less  troublesome  to  carry 
than  one  bushel. 

Gold  is  consequently  the  most  convenient 
of  all  circulating-media  for  large  measuret 
of  value  ;  measures  exceeding,  for  example, 
ten  dollars :  but  for  values  of  less  amount, 
it  is  less  convenient  than  silver,  because  of 
the  smallness  of  the  pieces  into  which  it  if 
necessary  to  divide  it.  In  consequence  of 
its  convenience  as  a  representative  of  large 
values,  this  metal  is  always  in  demand  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  much  more  for 
these  than  for  the  ordinary  commerce  of 
life. 

It  acquires  a  very  gw&t  ^Twvw.m,vk»&* 
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r  above  all  the  labor  of  producing  and  trans- 
porting it 

If  compared  with  diamonds,  as  an  article 
of  luxury  and  use,  it  is  for  inferior  in* value, 
Weight  for  weight :  but  diamonds  cannot  be 
used  as  a  common  medium  of  exchange,  be- 
cause they  are  liable  to  injury  from  slight 
causes,  and  are  not  susceptible,  as  gold  is,  of 
receiving  an  equal  size,  shape,  and  mark,  to 
indicate  their  name  and  worth.  They  are 
also  too  costly  and  variable  in  worth  to 
serve  for  common  exchange.  The  cowrie 
shell  of  Africa,  which  has  an  equal  shape 
and  size  affixed  to  it  by  nature,  is  for  that 
reason  well  suited  for  small  exchanges,  and 
extensively  used  as  money. 

Gold  has  the  advantage  of  being  im- 
perishable by  rust  or  violence;  even  fire 
changes  nothing  but  its  shape.  In  all  re- 
spects it  seems  to  be  the  material  intended 
by  nature  to  serve  as  the  embodied  arith- 
metic of  commerce,  the  counters  of  large 
exchange. 

Whatever  is  in  any  Tiny  useful,  has  a  cor- 
responding commercial  value.  Gold  being 
jht-eminently  useful,  because  of  all  these 
enumerated  qualities,  has  for  that  reason 
'alone  a  very  high  value. 

It  will  be  safest  to  assume,  however,  that 
the  present  high  value  of  gold  is  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  joint  effect  of  several  causes : 
as,— 

1.  Its  use  in  the  arts. 

2.  Its  elegance  as  an  article  af  luxury 
and  taste. 

3.  Its  employment  in  commerce  and 
szchange. 

The  latter  use,  being  the  most  important, 
has  of  course  the  largest  influence  in  fixing 
the  price. 

When  we  think  of  the  value  of  gold,  or 
of  any  other  substance^  we  discard  the  idea 
of  any  thing'  fixed,  or  of  any  permanent 
'quality.'  The  value  of  a  thing  depends 
entirely  upon  the  extent  of  its  employment, 
and  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held. 
Merchants  who  speculate  in  trade  employ 
all  kinds  of  goods  that  have  an  ascertained 
value,  instead  of  gold.  Chests  of  tea  and 
bales  of  cotton,  in  the  large  exchanges  of 
eommerce,  are  a  constant  medium  of  specu- 
lation! and  even  of  real  payment,  but  only 
where  an  advantageous  exchange  can  be 
made  with  them.  Goods  are  employed  in 
this  way,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  in  the 
degree  of  their  indestructibility  and  steadi- 


ness of  price.  Iron  1  and  lead  are  good 
for  large  exchanges,  i  mg  cumbrous  to 
convey,  and  liable  to  nuctuations,  they  an 
used  only  in  a  speculative  manner,  for  tfat 
nonce. 

Use  in  the  arts,  it  has  been  said,  eonftn 
its  value  upon  gold,  as  upon  all  other  thin. 
But  it  is  precisely  this  use  of  eommodm 
which  occasions  their  largest  fluctuation*  if 
value.  Tea,  for  example,  is  a  more  avail- 
able medium  of  speculative,  or  red  ex- 
change, than  cotton;  because  the  appetite 
for  tea  is  regular  and  increasing,  and  the 
article  is  less  subject  to  fluctuation;  wtik 
the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  varies  im- 
mensely from  month  to  month,  and  from 
year  to  year,  nor  can  the  law  of  this  flucto* 
ation  be  ascertained. 

The  less  it  is  employed  in  arts,  th4  less  s 
gold  subject  to  commercial  fluctuations  of  i 
dangerous  and  uncertain  kind.  We  mar 
therefore  affirm,  that  the  value  of  gold,  as  t/ 
is  kept  steady,  so  it  is  principally  conferred 
by  its  use  as  a  circulating  medium  ;  and  tht 
more  it  is  employed  for  this  latter  purpcrn, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  more  steady 
will  be  that  value. 

The  problem  of  which  we  have  proposed 
the  solution  is  to  learn  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  an  annual  addition  of  $200,000,000 
of  gold  to  the  amount  of  specie  at  present 
in  circulation ;  supposing  that  no  more 
gold  is  used  in  the  arts  or  in  luxury  than  is 
now  employed;  the  present  circulation  of 
gold  being  $240,000,000. 

To  attain  even  an  approximate  solution, 
we  must  know  something  of  the  circulation 
and  uses  of  silver. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  gold  in  arts,  and  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, real  or  speculative,  is  also  applicable 
to  silver,  though  with  certain  modifications. 

The  annual  yield  of  all  the  silver  mines 
in  the  world  is  probably  somewhat  less 
than  $20,000,000.  Many  hundreds  of  mines 
have  been  closed  since  that  estimate  was 
made,  by  the  revolutions  of  the  Spanish 
American  Republics. 

There  is  no  reliable  estimate  of  th« 
amount  of  silver  at  present  in  circulation, 
though,  as  it  is  more  generally  employed  at 
a  circulating  medium,  it  is  probably  much 
greater  than  that  of  gold. 

If  the  weight  of  silver  annually  mined 
were  equal  in  value  to  gold,  it  would  add 
$800,000,000  every  year  to  the  circulating 
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medium  of  commerce.  The  $200,000,000 
of  gold  hereafter  to  be  put  in  circulation,  is 
about  one  sixth  less  in  weight  Gold  is  not 
quite  double  the  weight  of  silver,  bulk  for 
bulk.  If  gold  were  equal  in  value  to  silver, 
ounce  for  ounce,  the  gold  dollar  would  still 
be  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  size  of 
the  silver  dollar.  Bearing  these  facts  in 
mind,  let  us  continue  our  considerations  of 
the  commercial  relations  of  silver. 

Silver  represents  the  smaller  transactions 
of  trade,  as  gold  the  larger.  Were  gold 
only  equal  to  it  in  value,  instead  of  being 
fifteen  times  more  valuable,  silver  would 
not  even  then  be  replaced  by  gold.  Pieces 
of  three,  five,  and  ten  cents  in  gold,  would 
be  inconveniently  small.  At  present,  the 
gold  dollar  is  too  small  for  use  ;  the  risk  of 
Joss  being  greater,  as  the  coin  is  smaller. 
Even  five  dollar  and  ttoo  and  a  half  dollar 
gold  pieces  are  dangerously  small,  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  value  concentrated 
in  too  small  a  compass.  The  same  objection 
would  apply  to  diamonds. 

Silver  is  the  laborer's  pay.  The  dollar, 
the  basis  of  silver  coinage,  represents  the 
average  value  of  one  day's  labor,  in  times  of 
great  prosperity. 

It  represents  the  balances  and  fractions  of 
all  purchases,  and  is  consequently  the  me- 
dium of  retail  trade,  as  gold  is  of  larger  ope- 
rations in  commerce.  Its  coinage  regulates 
and  equalizes  the  value  of  a  vast  number  of 
commodities;  an  effect  of  very  great  mo- 
ment, and  which  is  perhaps,  like  the  legal- 
ization of  interest,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences  of  coinage.  Measures 
and  weights  of  a  vast  number  of  commodi- 
ties are  sold  for  10,  12, 18,  25,  37,  and  50 
cents,  the  standard  weight  or  measure,  be- 
cause silver  is  coined  in  these  proportions. 
Both  the  buyer  and  seller  are  alternately 
■fleeted  by  this  unnoticed  equalization.  As 
it  is  the  indispensable  representative  of  small 
fractional  values,  a  scarcity  of  silver  is  se- 
Terely  felt  by  the  community,  and  interferes 
with  the  general  comforts  and  with  all  the 
minor/  transactions  of  life.  Gold  may  be 
replaced  by  a  paper  currency  ;  silver  cannot, 
without  vast  lo9s  and  inconvenience. 

The  extent  to  which  silver  is  employed 
will  be  felt,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
retail  trade  of  the  country  is  only  the  whole- 
sale broken  up  and  distributed.  If  a  single 
bank  bill,  or  a  box  of  gold,  is  given  in  pay- 
ment for  a  house,  the  same  has  been  already 


paid  for  in  the  hire  of  day  laborers,  who 
have  prepared,  conveyed,  and  fitted  together 
the  wood,  stone,  bricks,  iron,  and  other  ma- 
terials taken  from  mines,  quarries,  and  forests, 
and  passed  through  forge  and  workshops. 
If  the  workman  receives  his  bank  bill  or  his 
ten  dollar  gold  piece  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
he  must  change  it  for  silver ;  generally  with 
loss  to  himself. 

Nearly  all  the  transactions  of  life  are  rep- 
resented, first  or  last,  by  silver  coin. 

The  same  coin  serving  an  immense  num- 
ber of  purchases  and  sales,  it  follows  that 
the  quantity  of  silver  may  be  vastly  less, 
even  a  minute  fraction  of  the  entire  ex- 
changes of  a  community.  It  does  not  even 
equal  the  produce  of  the  year ;  a  great  pro- 
portion of  that  produce  being  consumed 
without  exchange.  In  agricultural  districts, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  money  suffices  for 
daily  use,  representing  the  surplus  sold  after 
the  community  are  fed.  The  greater  the 
variety  and  activity  of  employment,  the 
greater  need  for  silver,  as  in  cities  and 
towns. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  anticipate 
a  very  great  and  appreciable  benefit  to  the 
entire  nation,  should  the  activity  and  talent 
of  the  American  people  apply  itself  to  the 
working  of  silver  mines  in  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America.  It  would  obviate,  in  part, 
the  necessity  of  a  paper  currency  of  small 
bills,  and  relieve  banking  institutions  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  their  responsibilities, 
namely,  that  of  furnishing  a  currency  for  re- 
tail trade. 

When  there  is  a  serious  scarcity  of  silver, 

Eaper  money  and  copper  take  its  place ;  the 
ttter  in  small  proportion,  and  with  great  in- 
convenience. Paper  money  under  the  de- 
nomination of  one  dollar  was  extensively 
used  during  the  scarcity  of  silver  in  1838, 
and  was  found  to  be  a  miserable  and  waste- 
ful substitute :  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
great  abundance  of  silver  would  expel  a  con- 
siderable part  of  all  small  bills  from  circula- 
tion, with  equal  benefit  to  the  community 
and  to  banking  institutions. 

The  purpose  of  a  bank  being  not  merely 
to  loan  money,  but  to  give  a  public  value  to 
private  credit,  and  make  the  promissory  note 
of  an  individual  or  company  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  exchange,  it  is  natural  and  ob- 
vious that  the  system  cannot  beneficially  ex- 
tend itself  below  that  natural  level  of  small 
credits  which  regulates  the  dealings  of  retail 
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business.  The  vast  majority  of  retail  credits 
exceed  five  dollars  in  amount  Whatever 
the  average  of  the  smallest  system  of  retail 
credits  may  be,  that  would  seem,  at  the  first 
glance,  to  be  the  natural  level  of  bank  bills. 

The  level  of  gold  is  also  that  of  bank  bills, 
the  lowest  denomination  of  each  being  $1. 
Bank  bills  consequently  take  the  place  of 
gold,  and  with  great  exactness,  and  the  in- 
convenience of  each  begins,  though  for  differ- 
ent reasons,  at  the  same  point  of  the  de- 
scending scale. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  a  silver  circula- 
tion being  admitted,  as  well  as  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  its  abundance ;  and  the  fact  ap- 
pearing, that  silver  is  not  in  competition 
with  gold  or  paper,  but  serves  another,  and, 
if  possible,  a  more  important  purpose  in  the 
business  of  the  community ;  we  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  understand  why  silver  is  generally 
taken  as  the  common  measure  of  value,  not 
only  for  commodities,  but  for  gold  itself. 
Its  excellence  as  a  material  for  circulation 
has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  at 
present.  It  is  in  some  respects  even  supe- 
rior to  gold.  Its  brightness  and  superior 
bulk  fit  it  for  division  into  small  values. 

Nor  does  silver  enter  into  competition  with 
ban*  bills ;  the  inconvenience  and  exposure 
of  carrying  a  great  bulk  of  silver  money 
making  bills  of  as  small  denomination  as  at 
least  $5  almost  a  necessity. 

At  the  present  price  of  gold  measured  by 
silver,  the  chasm  between  $1  and  $5  is  in- 
conveniently and  wastefully  occupied  by  bills 
of  four,  three,  and  two  dollars,  against  which 
legislation  is  in  vain  directed ;  as,  until  their 
place  is  supplied  by  the  precious  metals, 
people  will  employ  them,  and  encourage 
their  issue. 

Let  us  now  suppose — returning  to  our 
former  calculations — that  $200,000,000,  as 
predicted,  will  soon  be  added  to  the  gold  of 
commerce.  Our  object  is  to  show  by  what 
changes  the  space  between  gold  and  silvei, 
at  present  occupied  by  bank  bills,  may  be 
filled  with  gold  pieces. 

The  quantity  of  gold  in  actual  circula- 
tion is  said  to  be  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  millions.  At  pesent,  thirty-nine  mil- 
lions are  consumed  ;  we  may  suppose  that 
fifty  soon  will  be.  Suppose  also  that  the 
hoped-for  fifty  from  New-Grenada,  and  other 
regions  now  in  process  of  exploration,  is 
not  produced,  there  will  still  be  an  addition 


of  two  hundred  millions,  after  deducting  aS 
losses,  consumption  and  wear. 

Two  hundred  millions  annually,  added  to 
the  circulation  of  gold !  In  five  yean9  turn, 
from  1855  forward  to  1860,  there  will  bl 
seven  or  eight  times  the  quantity  of  gold  ii 
circulation  that  there  is  at  present  111 
accidental  consequences  of  this  increase  Ml 
not  enter  into  our  present  calculations. 

Among  accidental  consequences  we  r*tb> 
on,  (1.)  An  increased  demand  for  gold  k 
countries  where  it  is  a  legal  tender  for  tb 
payment  of  debts.  (2.)  An  unusually  largi 
exportation  of  gold  to  foreign  countm; 
unless,  as  in  Portugal,  that  exportation  a 
checked  by  the  action  of  governments.  (8.) 
An  apparent  and  excessive  rise  in  the  vahw 
of  silver,  cYc,  cYc. 

That  which  interests  us  at  present  is  tin 
natural  and  regular  consequence;  namely, 
a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  consequent  uptm 
the  increase  of  its  quantity. 

Gold  has  hitherto  maintained  a  prtmhm 
value,  because  of  its  use  in  commerce.  Wt 
mean  to  say,  a  premium  value,  compared 
with  its  natural  value ;  the  natural  valos 
being  the  cost  of  producing  it,  and  not  the 
difference  between  its  coined  or  legal  and 
its  actual  value. 

The  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United 
States  are  affixed  to  them  by  law,  and  are 
not  the  same  with  their  natural  or  theif 
commercial  value.  When  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  new  currency,  the  first 
thing  to  be  ascertained  is  the  relative  cow 
mercial  value  of  gold  and  silver,  independ- 
ently of  all  laws  and  regulations.  Thus,  in 
the  United  States,  the  value  of  gold  com- 
pared with  silver  may  be  as  15JJ  to  L 
The  ten  dollar  gold  piece  being  taken  ai 
the  measure  of  gold  values,  one  tenth  of 
that,  by  weight,  represents  the  one  dollar 
gold  piece;  15j{  of  these  pieces,  supposing 
the  two  metals  to  be  pure,  would  balanc* 
one  silver  dollar  in  a  pair  of  scales. 

This  was  the  ratio  affixed  several  yean 
ago  by  legislation,  upon  a  supposition  that 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  would 
not  change.  If  these  values  do  change, 
certain  difficulties  arise  which  will  be  pres- 
ently explained.  In  the  United  States,  gold 
and  silver  being  a  legal  tender  for  debt,  a 
debt  may  be  paid  either  in  gold  or  silver 
with  equal  advantage  to  the  payer,  whilt 
the  two  metals  remain  at  the  standard  as* 
sumed  by  the  government  coinage;  bat  if 
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e  value  of  gold  should  fall  to  a  price  much 
•low  that  affixed  to  it  by  the  government, 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  debtors 

pay  their  liabilities  in  gold,  and  in  no 
se  in  silver. 

When  the  value  of  one  metal  falls  in  a 
jrceptible  degree,  the  other,  by  a  reaction 
bich  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  rises  to  a 
due  somewhat  exceeding  the  calculated 
vel ;  gold  will  consequently  be  preferred 
r  payment  of  debts,  while  the  legal  ex- 
gds  the  market  value.  This,  however,  is  an 
il  which  can  be  greatly  mitigated  by  a  sim- 
e  process  of  legislation.  The  government 
ay  recall  its  gold  coinage,  and  issue  a  new 
le,  on  which  no  value  shall  be  stamped,  but 
\ly  the  weight  of  the  coin.  It  can  then 
tclare  the  market  value  quarterly  or  an- 
ually,  as  is  deemed  necessary ',  and  let  pay- 
\ents  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  quota- 
one  of  the  market ;  by  this  means  avoid- 
xg  all  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the 
tsumption  of  a  false  legal  value. 

Let  us  suppose  an  issue  of  gold  at  the 
due  ascertained  in  the  year  1 852.  By  the 
anual  addition  of  $200,000,000  to  the 
old  of  commerce  from  California  and  Aus- 
•alia,  this  coinage  may  fall  to  one  half  its 
riginal  value.  The  gold  dollar  of  this 
ear's  coinage,  supposed  at  present  to  be 
orth  one  silver  dollar,  will  then  be  equal 
oly  to  a  silver  half  dollar.  If  the  laws  re- 
lain  unchanged,  debts  will  continue  to  be 
aid  in  this  depreciated  currency. 

To  keep  up  with  the  times,  government 
1 1860  will  be  obliged,  under  these  circum- 
tances,  to  double  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
old  dollar ;  but  it  need  not  wait  for  that 
eriod.  It  may  every  year  issue  a  new 
mage  of  larger  pieces,  of  the  same  de- 
ominations,  keeping  pace  with  the  annual 
epreciation  of  gold. 

Still,  the  principal  difficulty  is  not  yet 
vercome.  Having  stamped  the  coinage  of 
revious  years,  and  of  each  year,  with  the 
>mmercial  value  of  that  year,  from  the  year 
852  to  the  year  1860,  government  will  be 
)liged  to  receive  its  own  depreciated  cur- 
acy of  past  years  in  payment ;  and  so  also, 

a  certain  extent,  will  individuals,  who 
ill  distribute  their  own  loss  among  others, 
i  large  transactions  of  merchandise  it  will 
\  stipulated,  of  course,  that  payments  shall 

made,  not  in  the  legal,  but  in  the  market 
lue  of  gold  ;  an  evasion  similar  to  those 
lich  are  practised  at  present  by  lenders  of 


money  when  the  interest  rises  above  the 
legal  point,  and  equally  justifiable.  But 
the  evil  is  still  not  altogether  obviated  by 
this  process :  serious  inconveniences  will  re- 
main, especially  in  the  payment  of  debts  to 
government  Having  issued  the  coinage 
with  a  certain  value  affixed  to  it  by  law,  it 
will  be  incumbent  upon  government  to  re- 
ceive its  old  coinage  at  that  value.  Hav- 
ing already  established  payment  in  its  own 
specie,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
cannot  decline  to  receive  any  part  or  date  of 
that  specie ;  a  great  depreciation  of  gold  will 
consequently  enta\|  immense  losses  upon  the 
treasury ;  for,  although  it  is  obliged  to  re- 
ceive, it  will  not  be  authorized  to  issue  anew 
this  depreciated  coin.  The  weight  of  all  its 
transactions  will  be  in  gold,  and  it  will  lose 
by  every  transaction. 

Let  us  see  what  effects  would  follow  from 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  suggested  above. 
If,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1852,  govern- 
ment ceases  to  stamp  a  permanent  value  on 
its  gold  coinage,  but  marks  thereon  the 
weight,  and  name,  and  quarterly  or  an- 
nually assigns  the  ascertained  market  value 
to  all  gold,  either  by  treasury  order  or  by 
law,  it  will  suffer  serious  losses  only  on  the 
coinage  already  issued.  It  will  retain  for 
itself  the  privilege  of  refusing  a  depreciated 
currency,  or  of  receiving  it  at  its  true  value : 
it  will  then  be  able  to  make  payments  in 
the  issue  of  the  year  without  loss  to  itself; 
and  the  disadvantages  of  the  general  de- 
preciation, whatever  they  may  amount  to, 
will  be  distributed  over  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  over  all  the  transactions  of  govern* 
ment  through  long  spaces  of  time. 

Some  writers  on  tie  currency,  in  our  own 
country,  have  anticipated  very  great  bene- 
fits, and  others  very  great  mischiefs,  from 
the  large  increase  of  the  precious  metal  from 
California.  That  the  result  will  be  generally 
beneficial,  we  on  our  part  do  firmly  believe ; 
and  for  the  following  reasons. 

Let  us  suppose,  as  it  is  calculated  by 
many,  the  value  of  gold  fallen  one  half :  the 
gold  dollar  will  have  to  be  doubled  in  size; 
that  is  an  advantage.  Gold  pieces  of  two, 
three  and  four  dollars  will  then  be  available, 
and  can  be  brought  into  general  use.  The 
five  dollar  gold  piece  will  be  nearly  as  con- 
venient in  size  as  an  American  quarter.  We 
shall  consequently  have  a  currency  to  re- 
place small  bills,  as  convenient  in  its  range 
as  silver  itself.    It  will  then  be  possible,  and 
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by  no  means  mischievous,  to  dispense  alto- 
gether with  small  bills.  If  this  be  not  an 
advantage  to  the  community,  specie  itself  is 
no  advantage,  which  we  are  by  no  means 
ready  to  admit.  The  size  of  gold  pieces 
being  increased,  each  one  of  them  will  pur- 
chase as  much  as  it  does  at  present,  and  no 
more.  A  larger  quantity  of  gold  will  be  put 
in  circulation,  merely  because  it  can  take  the 
place  of  small  bills. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  total 
value  of  the  circulating  medium  will  increase, 
except  as  it  is  augmented  by  the  regular  in- 
crease of  business  and  population,  which,  in 
these  calculations,  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  as  it  has  an  equalizing 
and  not  a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  currency. 
Under  the  present  banking  system  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  States  in  this  Union,  there 
is  a  periodic  inflation  of  the  currency  at  the 
end  of  every  seven,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  as 
it  may  be,  during  which  time  the  credit  sys- 
tem is  shaken  and  endangered  by  enormous 
issues  of  paper  money.  These  issues  are 
commonly  preceded  by  a  remarkable  scarcity 
of  specie,  and  the  denominations  of  bank 
notes  grow  smaller  as  the  crisis  proceeds. 

An  extreme  abundance  of  gold,  coined 
into  sizeable  one,  two,  three  and  four  dollar 
pieces,  would  be  a  regular  and  natural  sub- 
stitute for  these  dangerous  issues.  We  should 
have  an  adequate  specie  currency,  ranging 
from  five  to  one  dollars  in  gold,  large-sized, 
and  sufficiently  divided,  and  from  one  dollar 
to  three  cent  pieces  in  silver,  the  series  termi- 
nating conveniently  in  copper  coin. 

The  recent  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  us,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  It  has 
been  feared,  by  speculative  economists,  that 
the  excessive  cheapness  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  would  give  it  a  tendency  to  flow 
towards  European  markets,  where  it  would 
have  a  higher  value.  There  are  now,  how- 
ever, two  currents  of  gold  setting  in  upon 
Europe,  one  from  Australia  and  one  from 
California.  The  gold  of  Australia,  receiving 
its  coinage  in  Great  Britain,  will  gradually 
depreciate  the  value  of  gold  in  the  European 
market,  creating  there  a  vast  abundance,  and 
in  a  coinage  suitable  for  the  people  of  those 
countries. 

Now,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  a  de- 
preciated currency  is  naturally  confined  to 
the  region  where  it  is  issued.  Bank  bills 
have  a  circle  of  use  which  equals  in  extent 


the  popular  credit  of  the  bank,  and 
no  farther.    The  bills  of  the  best  New-T< 
banks  are  at  a  discount  even  in 
setts.    They  are  equivalent  to  a  de 
currency,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union 
the  credit  of  the  New- York  banks  ■ 
immediately  felt  by  the  masses  of  tht 
pie.    While  the  Bank  of  the  United  ~ 
was  in  its  prosperity,  its  paper  issue 
as  valuable  as  gold  and  silver,  in  all 
the  United  States:  being  established 
for  the  nation,  its  credit  was  felt 
nation. 

We  were  remarking  that  a 
currency  is  confined  to  the  circle  of  its 
Now,  the  gradual  depreciation  of  the 
coinage  of  the  United  States,  which 
begin  to  be  felt  (it  is  anticipated)  tt 
as  the  gold  current  from  Australia  snaft 
begun  to  operate  upon  the  specie 
of  England,  will  have  a  tendency,  (or 
most  obvious  reasons,  to  restrict  the 
tion  of  American  coined  gold  to  the 
nent  of  America.    No  sooner  has  a 
dollar  been  struck  off  by  the  mint,  in 
fornia  or  Philadelphia,  and  the  value 
to  it  by  a  treasury  order,  or  stamped 
it  by  the  engine,  its  commercial  value, 
pared  with  its  legal,  begins  to  fall,  in 
quence  of  the  steady  influx  from  the 
of  California.    It  becomes,  in  effect,  s 
predated  currency,  of  more  value  in 
country  where  it  is  legalized  than  in 
other,  because,  like  bank  bills,  its  ap 
is  greater  than  its  actual  worth,  and 
ishes  when  it  is  sent  to  foreign  countrkt 

The  joint  operation  of  the  two  great  gw 
streams  will  consequently  be,  to  provide  m 
abundant  currency  of  coined  gold  for  m 
use  of  the  people  of  the  United  SUttf,* 
which  a  comparatively  small  portion  «W 
will  be  carried  away  to  foreign  countri* 
The  excess  of  this  effect,  heightened  by  tiat 
injudicious  action  of  government  under  Ai 
present  system  of  coinage  might  be  extra* 
ly  injurious  to  the  internal  business  of  tb 
Union.  But  these  injurious  effects,  as  * 
have  already  shown,  may  be  entirely  ck 
viated  by  suitable  legislation ;  a  legislate 
which  shall  not  attempt  to  fix  for  Imgf* 
ods  of  time  the  legal  relation  between  afe 
and  gold,  but  shall  ascertain  the  true  rtk 
tion,from  time  to  time,  and  conform  to  tk 
in  its  coinage. 

Such  being  the  effects  of  a  large  incresi 
of  gold,  let  us  now  consider  the  result  < 
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these  effects — whether  those  losses  which 
have  been  anticipated  are  to  fall  upon  the 
tteople  of  this  country  from  the  augmenta- 
tion of  their  gold.  Very  few  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny  the  final  benefits  of  such  an 
fccrease  ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  process  will 
m  injurious.  That  it  will  be  injurious  to 
vtome,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but,  as  it  is 
j&jurious  to  a  few,  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
Sttners,  and  the  good  and  the  evil  will  ex- 
actly balance  one  another.  He  who  receives 
%  injured,  he  who  pays  is  benefited,  in  a 
torrency  which  is  gradually  depreciating. 

The  larger  transactions  of  merchandise 
fare  regulated  with  a  perfect  understanding 
kt  these  differences ;  and  the  evils  of  the 
Change  are  avoided  by  stipulation  and  agree- 
ment, excepting  always  in  the  rigid  trans- 
Actions  of  government.  As  the  business  of 
the  community  moves  downward  from  whole- 
tide  to  retail,  and  spreads  itself  in  myriads 
tf  minute  transactions,  the  losses  from  grad- 
&1  depreciation  are  spread  out  and  equal- 
{had  over  a  vast  surface,  and  at  the  same 
Vme  and  in  the  same  manner  balanced  by 
fceir  equivalent  gains.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment, almost  unobserved  by  the  community, 
ft  worn-out,  and  consequently  a  depreciated 
Spanish  coin,  professing  to  be  of  six  cents 
rilue  and  actually  not  of  five,  passes  current 
tk  the  towns  and  cities ;  and  it  is  this  very 
kct  of  its  depreciation  that  keeps  it  in  circu- 
lation. The  same  is  true  of  Spanish  pieces 
t  twenty-five  cents  value,  actually  worth 
bach  less,  which  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
pncng  the  people,  because,  if  they  were 
Belted  up  and  recoined,  they  would  lose  in 
(torrent  value.  They  pass  current  as  conn- 
erst,  like  the  counters  annually  issued,  instead 
f  money,  by  the  government  of  Hondu- 
•ft,  valueless  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Setting  aside  our  commercial  relations 
lith  other  countries,  the  increase  of  gold 
A  the  United  States,  while  it  depreciates 
be  value  of  the  present  coinage,  and  occa- 
lons  loss  to  one  and  gain  to  another,  will 
Hither  directly  increase  nor  diminish  the 
Wtttal  wealth  of  this  country  by  itself, 
isoept  by  the  profits  which  accrue  in  Cali- 
ornja.  The  size  of  gold  pieces  will  gradu- 
Dy  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  coin- 
ge;  or,  if  their  size  does  not  increase,  the 
narks  of  their  value  will  be  changed ;  which, 
Wing  the  least  convenient  alteration,  is  least 
flsely  to  be  employed.  The  size  being  in- 
"*»  th$  value  of  the  gold  dollar  will 


remain  the  same,  and  of  other  pieces  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  growth  of  population  and  consequent 
increase  of  production  and  trade  will  not 
move  at  the  same  rate  with  the  augmentation 
of  the  currency ;  and  consequently  will  not 
absorb  the  enormous  surplus  of  gold.  This 
surplus  will  consequently  replace,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  inconvenient  currency  of 
small  bills,  and,  replacing  these,  will  be  less 
likely  to'  suffer  a  great  depreciation. 

All  the  effects  that  have  thus  far  been 
considered  will  be  esteemed  beneficial,  and 
in  a  very  high  degree.  But  it  will  be  asked, 
by  what  reasoning  we  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  eighty  or  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  gold,  annually  added  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  country,  cannot  be  esteemed  a 
positive  augmentation  of  its  wealth  ?  Do 
not  the  gold  miners  of  California  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  ?  Yes,  by 
providing  a  currency  which  facilitates  ex- 
change, and  consequently  increases  produc- 
tion. It  is  their  business  to  issue  a  kind  of 
money  which  is  not  perishable,  like  a  bank 
bill,  and  which,  being  universally  received, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  credit  of  individ- 
uals ;  which  will  remain  in  the  country  as 
long  as  production  continues,  and  whose  de- 
preciation, being  gradual  and  equal,  does 
not  work  immediate  injury.  The  inventor 
of  a  new  printing-press  adds  indirectly  to 
the  wealth  of  the  community ;  the  inventor 
of  a  new  system  of  banking,  safer  than  the 
old  system,  adds  to  it  in  a  different  way. 
California  adds  to  it  in  her  way,  which  is 
peculiar  to  herself. 

#  The  distinguishing  features  of  paper  money 
and  specie  are  not,  as  some  suppose,  the  uni- 
versality of  specie,  and  the  limitation  of 
paper:  coinage,  like  paper,  has  its  circle 
within  which  it  is  confined.  The  American 
ten  dollar  piece,  for  example,  in  the  East  In- 
dies passes  by  weight,  like  old  gold,  if  it 
passes  at  all.  In  China,  where  the  currency 
is  chiefly  in  silver  and  copper,  European  gold 
is  a  mere  article  of  commerce ;  but  in  this 
same  country,  Spanish  dollars  are  received 
in  regular  transactions.  China  is  supposed 
to  have  a  population  of  400,000,000,  of 
whom  a  very  large  proportion  are  engaged 
in  trade  and  manufactures.  In  this  great 
portion  of  the  earth's  population,  the  coins 
of  Europe  and  America  do  not  pass  current 
Each  group  of  nations,  and  sometimes  indi- 
vidual nations,  are  restricted  to  the  use  of 
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their  own  coinage ;  and  that  restriction  is  1  government,  into  currency.  A  pre 
more  complete  as  the  coinage  is  more  de-  pay  protected  by  the  law  has  tbei 
based.    In  the  State  of  Honduras,  for  ex- 


ample, we  find  a  coinage  of  base  metal  issued 
by  the  government  to  represent  twenty-five 
cent  pieces,  which  are  the  current  money  of 
the  interior. 

The  popular  distinction  between  coinage 
and  bills  is  not  founded  in  nature  or  in  fact: 
both  kinds  of  currency  are  sustained  by  the 
government  The  government  vouches  for 
the  value  of  a  treasury  note,  and  as  the 
credit  of  government  is  more  extensive  and 
reliable  than  that  of  any  individual  or  com- 
pany, the  voucher  "is  at  a  premium;11  that 
is  to  say,  the  real  interest  is  less  than  the 
nominal,  in  consequence  of  greater  security. 

In  the  same  manner,  vouchers  of  base 
metal  might  be  made  to  pass  current  instead 
of  bills ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  greater  ease 
with  which  they  are  counterfeited,  would  be 
an  available  substitute  for  paper  money. 

The  invention  of  paper  money  dates  from 
the  origin  of  credit  in  business.  The  annual 
increase  of  trade  and  transaction  necessi- 
tates a  proportionate  increase  and  extension 
of  representative  paper.  Value  is  conferred 
upon  a  currency, 

(1.)  By  law,  as  in  coinage,  when  a  value 
is  stamped. 

(2.)  By  labor,  as  when  its  weight  is  stamped 
upon  a  gold  bar ;  the  market  price  of  the 
bar  being  its  value,  and  government  a  vouch- 
er for  the  weight  and  purity. 

(3.)  By  representatives  of  public  or  pri- 
vate credit  A  bank  bill  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment passes  current  because  it  represents 
the  public  credit.  A  bill  of  a  private  bank 
passes  current  because  the  government  has 
become,  either  by  charter  or  by  legal  secu- 
rity of  some  kind,  a  voucher  for  the  bill. 

Every  species  of  note,  bill  of  exchange, 
scrip,  certificate  of  stock,  bank  bill  payable 
at  sight  or  after  a  certain  time — all  these, 
and  other  forms  of  paper  representing  prop- 
erty, have  a  legal  value,  and  are  conse- 
quently a  species  of  currency.;  that  is  to  say, 
they  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  exchanges 
of  business. 

The  modern  invention  of  a  promissory 
note,  payable  at  sight,  in  government  money,  is 
merely  an  extension  of  legal  protection  down- 
wards ;  enabling  individuals  and  .companies 
in  small  circles  of  business  to  give  a  public 
character  to  their  private  transactions,  and 
convert  their  private  vouchers,  like  those  of 


sential  value  as  a  counter  issued  f 
mint;  with  the  difference,  however, 
the  credit  of  government  is  general 
than  that  of  protected  or  chartered 
uals  or  companies,  small  bills  or 
issued  by  government  pass  current 
the  entire  nation,  when  bank  bills  d 

The  perishable  character  of  bilk, 
fact  that  they  are  merely  counter! 
very  limited  circulation,  makes  then 
in  many  respects  as  a  currency  to 
cies  of  coinage  which  is  not  debase* 
cie,  being  the  unchangeable,  and  al 
indestructible  representative  of  sma 
is  the  natural  currency  of  the  peop 
financial  problem  of  the  present  a< 
effect  of  a  gradual  and  unavoidabi 
ment  of  a  currency  by  its  excess. 

The  extreme  advocates  of  specie  I 
posed  that  gold  should  take  the 
paper  in  all  the  larger  transaction! 
ness — an  impossible  and  ridiculous 
tion.  Paper  money  is,  beyond  all 
son,  the  most  powerful  medium  of  c 
as  it  represents  the  entire  commera 
ized  nations.  The  quantity  of  srx 
pared  with  paper  must  always  be 
fraction  of  the  currency  of  the  woi 
on  our  part  are  well  pleased  to  tl 
the  use  of  specie  will  be  increase* 
recent  discoveries  of  gold,  and  th 
gradually  and  naturally  replace  sn 
with  the  least  possible  aid  from  le 

The  great  increase  of  trade  in 
times  has  been  balanced,  thus  far 
substitution  of  paper  money  in  th< 
transactions,  and  the  usual  augmei 
credits  in  the  larger.  A  very  large 
of  specie  is  consumed  in  the  trade  * 
and  other  countries  where  paper  mc 
not  pass  current  A  consequence 
cently  appreciated,  is  the  scarcity  < 
a  scarcity  made  more  pressing  froD 
year  by  the  revolutions  of  Mexico  a: 
America,  diminishing  the  products 
ver.  This  diminution  will  probs 
tinue  as  the  anarchy  of  the  Spanis 
lies  grows  more  intense  and  hopele 
ten  millions  annually  produced  froc 
may  fall  to  three  or  four  millions,  o 
nothing,  as  the  government  of  thai 
becomes  more  and  more  disorgani 
soon,  however,  as  these  countries  i 
into  the  hands  of  Americans  or  Et 
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9  may  expect  an  influx  of  silver  equal  in 
toe  to  the  present  influx  of  gold;  the 
antity  of  silver  in  the  interior  of  Mexico 
fog  so  great  as  to  defy  all  computation. 
B  application  of  intelligent  labor  and  raa- 
Dery  to  the  silver  ores  of  northern  Mex- 
.  where  the  surface  of  the  country  is  level, 
t  the  climate  temperate  and  healthy,  will 
ibtkss  produce  as  great  changes  as  the 
pease  of  gold.  Silver  may  become  so 
imp  as  to  supply  the  place  of  copper  for 
all  coinage,  an  advantage  which  every  one 
I  appreciate.  The  silver  dollar  may  double 
size,  and  become  inconveniently  large ;  it 
aid  then  be  entirely  replaced  by  the  gold 
lar. 

Whatever  can  be  said  in  regard  to  bank 
B,  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the 
Cage  of  a  government  It  is  generally 
tnitted  that  a  base  coinage  is  not  only  a 
honesty  in  its  first  creation,  but  has  a  ten- 
acy  to  limit  and  cripple  the  commerce  of 
t  region  where  it  is  used.  If  this  princi- 
» is  fully  recognized  and  carried  out  in  the 
Bage  of  the  United  States,  the  values  of 
Id  and  silver  coin  at  present  stamped  upon 
Un  by  the  government  will  be  changed 
'  a  simple  affirmation  of  their  weight  and 
me.  The  duty  of  the  mint  will  be  merely 
gauge  and  equalize  the  purity  and  weight 
the  gold  and  silver  used  for  currency, 
riding  it  into  small  pieces  stamped  with 
I  weight  and  name  of  each.  The  name 
bed  to  the  coin  will  stand  only  for  a  name, 
d  not  for  a  value/  It  will  then  become 
Bttsary  for  the  government  to  fix  a  mov- 
jk  scale  of  values,  descending  with  the 
ideal  depreciation  of  gold  and  silver  as 
yir  quantities  increase.  These  values  do 
t  depend  upon  the  fiat  of  government; 
»*  are  facte,  over  which  neither  govern- 
Bt  nor  individuals  have  the  least  control. 
fa  concluding  this  article,  we  desire  the 
intion  of  oar  readers  for  a  few  moments 
m  discussion  which  has  lately  occupied  a 
aiderable  space  in  the  journals  of  the 
r»  It  is  affirmed  by  many  acute,  and  ap- 
ently  well-informed  commercial  writers, 
fc  the  expected  increase  of  gold — and  by 
I  by  of  silver  from  the  Mexican  mines — 
t  have  a  favorable  effect  in  America,  es- 
imttj  in  the  United  States;  because  it 
I  augment  the  prices  of  commodities  and 
^wages  of  labor.  These  writers  say  that 
be  abundance  of  gold  will  enable  the 
rkmen  to  demand  more  gold  in  payment 


for  his  labor;  that  it  will  enable  the  farmer 
to  ask  more  gold  or  silver  in  payment  for  his 
produce  ;M  and  that  consequently  the  effect 
will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  laborer  and 
the  producer.  This  conclusion  belongs  to 
what  may  be  called  the  class  of  '  democratic 
arguments ;'  that  is  to  say,  one-sided,  one- 
eyed,  demagogical  propositions,  put  forward 
to  deceive  the  people. 

There  will  be  no  such  effect.  If  the 
quantity  of  gold  in  circulation  is  doubled, 
and  neither  the  increase  of  population  nor 
the  enlargement  of  commerce  is  sufficient 
to  balance  this  cause  of  depreciation,  the 
present  gold  dollar  will  be  gradually  de- 
pressed in  value  until  it  can  be  bought  for 
one  silver  half  dollar.  The  laborer  who  is 
paid  in  gold  will  receive  his  two  golden  dol- 
lars of  the  old  coinage  for  his  day's  labor, 
instead  of  the  one  which  he  now  receives. 
Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  value  of  silver 
has  been  equally  depressed  meanwhile  by 
the  increase  of  its  quantity,  and  that  this 
depression,  like  the  other,  has  not  been  bal- 
anced by  the  increase  of  population  and  of 
trade :  the  laborer  would  receive  two  silver 
dollars  of  the  present  coinage  where  he  now 
receives  one. 

He  goes  with  his  two  silver  or  gold  dol- 
lars— or  with  his  double-sized  gold  or  silver 
dollar,  of  a  new  coinage,  it  matters  not 
which — and  purchases  with  it  the  provisions 
of  the  day,  but  he  finds  that  these  provis- 
ions have  doubled  in  price,  if  he  uses  the  old 
coinage,  or  that  their  prices,  like  his  wages, 
have  not  changed,  if  he  uses  the  new.  He 
took  with  him  twice  the  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver,  and  brings  away  no  more  provisions 
than  formerly.  As  with  the  laborer,  so  with 
all  the  exchanges  of  the  market.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  quantity  of  gold  has 
increased,  the  quantity  of  provisions  has  not; 
the  price  of  gold  has  fallen,  the  price  of 
provisions  and  wages  remains  the  same. 

In  estimating  the  probable  and  actual  ad- 
vantages which  are  to  follow  to  ourselves, 
from  the  increase  of  the  precious  metals,  it 
is  necessary  to  leave  out  of  the  account  the 
people  of  California.  The  miners  of  Cali- 
fornia provide  for  the  whole  world  a  medium 
of  exchange ;  they  are  paid  in  produce,  in 
clothes,  <kc,  for  the  labor  which  they  un- 
dergo in  performing  this  service  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Like  the  miner  who  raises 
iron,  lead,  or  zinc,  they  perform  an  eminent 
service;  and  having,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
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monopoly  of  this  labor,  and  the  commercial 
price  of  the  article  far  beyond  its  natural 
price,  with  a  demand  infinitely  exceeding 
the  supply,  the  people  of  California,  as  a 
whole,  are  rapidly  accumulating  wealth. 
What  we  wish  to  say  is,  that,  in  relation  to, 
other  forms  of  industry,  gold-mining  ranges 
on  the  same  level  with  copper,  zinc  and  lead 
mining,  except  that  it  is  subject  to  greater 
vicissitudes. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  vast  extension  of 
commerce  and  the  increase  of  population 
may  prove  a  strong  counterbalance  to  the 
extreme  depression  of  gold.  Should  the 
people  of  the  United  States  see  fit  to  change 
their  present  policy,  and  claim  their  just 
share  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  at 


present  monopolized  by  England,  it  1 1 
possible  that  the  immense  impulse  tfaafti 
be  given,  by  such  a  change,  to  every  spd 
of  industry,  may  more  than  donUi  | 
present  demand  for  a  circulating  mtfa 
That  demand  will  be  supplied  eilli*' 
specie  or  by  small  bills :  if  by  spedfrji 
value  of  gold  will  not  fall  as  greatly  a) 
been  expected,  notwithstanding  the  uti| 
ted  annual  supply  of  $200,000,000,1 
California  and  Australia, 

Our  purpose  in  this  article  has  beennl 
to  throw  out  a  number  of  topics  ford 
tion,  than  to  establish  any  dogmas  in  « 
omy.  We  shall  even  rest  satisfied  I  1 
reader  is  only  made  aware  by  it  of  the  exl 
and  importance  of  the  subject 
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We  never  approach  those  sacred  volumes 
consecrated  by  solitary  genius,  without  feel- 
ing a  sensation  of  reverence  and  awe.  It 
seems  to  us  as  if  the  spirit  of  Adam  Eagle 
was  rustling  the  discolored  leaves,  and 
mourning  over  the  tokens  of  decay  which 
stain  the  covers.  He  sadly  touches  with 
his  airy  fingers  that  great  ink-blotch  upon 
volume  the  tenth,  and  wonders  (if  spirits 
can  wonder)  who  was  the  wretch  so  daring 
as  to  commit  such  an  act  of  sacrilege.  A 
round  hole  punched  through  and  through 
volume  the  second  next  attracts  his  attention. 
What  could  have  been  the  object  of  such 
reckless  mutilation?  thinks  Adam  Eagle's 
spirit  sadly.  Oh !  lonely,  disembodied 
scholar,  thou  dost  not  know,  perhaps,  that 
there  are  certain  appurtenances  to  the  me- 
chanical action  of  gun3,  known  to  boys  and 
the  sporting  world  in  general  as  "  wads " 
or  "  wadding."  This,  be  it  known  to  thee, 
Adam  Eagle,  is  frequently  obtained  by 
youthful  sportsmen  from  the  covers  of  books. 
Livy,  Homer,  Virgil,  Gibbon,  nay,  even  the 
world- renowned  Enfield's  Speaker — all  have, 
in  their  time,  contributed  to  keep  certain 
grains  of  powder  and  shot  in  a  cunningly 
contrived  and  destructive  position,  afterwards 
to  be  used  malignly  against  innocent  robins 


and  succulent  reed-birds.  Therefor^ 
spirit  of  the  sanctum,  hast  thou,  » 
chance,  contributed  thy  mite  to  the  I 
sports  of  America.  Thy  cherished  boot 
'gone  into  regions  where  even  in  thy  wS 
dreams  thou  couldst  not  have  anticipate* 
journeying.  Snipes  have  been  inter* 
illuminated  with  thy  wittiest  passages, 
the  low-flying  land-rail  has  soared  higni 
the  heavens  when  it  felt  a  fragment  of 
philosophy  smite  it  between  the  wi 
Even — to  carry  possibilities  to  their  bound 
even  some  portion  of  thy  manuscript  ^ 
dom,'  thus  discharged  from  the  twi 
barrels  of  a  Manton,  may  have  fallen  mi 
sumed  amid  the  autumn  herbage,  and  1 
picked  up  by  some  loitering  lad  in  his 
rambles  through  the  fields.  Wondern 
the  strange  characters,  he  bears  it  hi 
and  in  a  little  time  it  finds  its  way  to 
village  schoolmaster,  who  reads  it  aloft 
the  finder  and  a  circle  of  his  friends.  If 
philosophy,  it  perhaps  sinks  deep  into 
heart  of  some  undeveloped  Emerson, 
taking  root  there,  presently  flowers  out 
the  world.  If  it  is  humor,  then  the  ti 
caught  up  by  a  hundred  mouths,  and  if 
cold  winter's  nights  makes  many  a  < 
roar  with  laughter  around  the  pine-log ' 
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it  is,  perhaps,  some  sweet  love  song,  a 
ader-hearted  youth  learns  it  off  by  heart, 
d  in  the  summer's  evenings,  beneath  the 
tode  of  chestnuts,  he  sings  it  to  the  maiden 
Jhis  love,  and  conquors  her  hitherto  inex- 
feble  spirit  with  the  beauty  of  the  words 
c!  the  sweetness  of  the  melody.  Thus 
Ou  seest  plainly,  O  ghost  of  a  forgotten 
bolar,  that  all  things  change,  and  that 
*en  the  sacrilegious  transformation  of  thy 
cred  magazine  into  an  engine  of  destruc- 
ftto  to  animal  life  may  lave  its  wholesome 
le  of  results.  Besides,  thou  knowest  not 
bat  other  good  thou  mayest  unwittingly 
iro  done.  If  thou  hast,  by  the  above- 
eutioned  series  of  means,  helped  a  peasant 

kill  one  dish  of  reed-birds,  which  after- 
ftrds  tickled  the  palate  of  a  New-York 
lderman  at  Delmonico's,  then,  Adam 
ftgle,  in  spite  of  thy  frowns  and  sneers,  I 
U  thee  thou  hast  done  a  good  thing.  For 
*  it  known  to  thee,  Adam,  that  since  thy 
sparture  from  this  world  of  cares,  Alder- 
«n  have  become  great  ones  upon  the  face 
T  the  earth.  In  their  oily  hands  they  hold 
l€  scales  of  Life  and  Death,  and  can  at  a 
ord  give  to  the  assassin  the  blessed  boon 
r  freedom.  They  are  honored  by  all  men, 
ltd  many  are  tributary  to  them ;  and  they 
3i  their  ways  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  and  re- 
Icing  over  a  multitude  of  dollars.  Know- 
y  all  this,  Adam,  does  not  thy  spiritual 
fcart  rejoice  at  the  bare  possibility  of  having 
mtributed  even  indirectly  to  the  dinner  j 
kasures  of  so  exalted  a  race  of  beings  ? ; 
Couldst  thou  not  gladly  surrender  the  re- 
lainder  of  thy  cherished  volumes,  now  in 
tr  possession,  and  on  which  thou  lookest 
4th  a  keen  glance,  inasmuch  as  thou  re- 
pudest  them  as  the  few  raft-planks  on  which 
by  memory  will  sail  to  Fame — wouldst 
Bjoa  not  cheerfully  give  up  all  these  trea- 
lm  to  be  converted  into  innumerable 
*ids,"  if  thereby  thou  couldst  secure  to  an 
Uderman  of  this  great  city  one  canvas- 
lek  duck  for  his  dinner?  Why,  thou 
Ownest  at  me,  pale  misanthrope!  No! 
km  wouldst  not,  sayest  thou  ?  Go  to !  van- 
It,  spirit  of  a  benighted  age  :  thou  hast  no 
Mines*  here — thou  art  behind  thy  time ! 

Now  that  the  frowning  spirit  of  the  old 
ew-Eoglander  is  gone,  let  U9  turn  to  the 
ork  before  us.  Impartially  as  before,  we 
just  into  the  tenth  volume,  that  with  the 
*at  ink-blotch  upon  it— -we  put  it  there 
irselves,  we  confess  it — but  tell  not  Adam 


Eagle  as  you  value  our  safety  ;  we  should 
never  rest  again.     We   thrust,  then,   our 
ivory  paper-cutter  into  this  great  tenth  vol- 
ume.   It  opens  at  a  tale  written  in  a  small 
but  clear  hand.     We  have  read  that  tale 
before,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  Adam  Eagle 
must  have  perused  it  often  in  his  solitary 
sanctum,  for  it  bears  marks  of  frequent  read* 
ing,  and  sentences  written  in  pencil,  with 
various  dates  appended.    We  have  read 
that  tale,  and  a  suspicion  haunts  us  that 
Adam  Eagle  is  the  author.    It  is  just  the 
history  which  we  would  have  woven  for  the 
solitary  scholar  ourselves.    Then  those  mys- 
terious literary  labors,  in  which  the  hero  of 
the  story  is  engaged,  do  they  not  seem  to 
be  a  type  of  the  Unpublished  Magazine 
itself,  that  strange,  unworldly  labor  of  love  ? 
And  the  search  after  perfection,  was  not 
that  Adam  Eagle's  own  hobby  ?    Then  the 
pencil  notes  upon  the  margin  of  the  tale- 
broken  fragments  of  commentary,  exclama- 
tions of  suffering,  half  illegible  scrawls ;  some 
of  them  epitaphs,  some  of  them  prayers — 
arabesque  the  discolored  border  of  the  story. 
Yes !  Adam  Eagle,  we  believe  it  to  be  thine 
own  history,  told  with  all  the  sadness  and 
experience  of  one  who  had  himself  suffered. 
This  tale  was,  no  doubt,  to  thee  a  diary  of 
sorrow,  which  day  after  day  thou  couldst 
consult  and  weep  over.    There  are  marks 
of  tears  upon  the  leaves,  and  the  edges  are 
crumpled   as  if  some  strong,  irrepressible 
grasp  of  agony  was  laid  upon  them.    Since 
we  have  gained  this  insight  into  thy  history, 
Adam,  a  deeper  love  for  thy  memory  has 
fallen  upon  us,  and  a  vision  haunts  us  of 
thy  sorrowful  vigils  in  the  sanctum,  weeping 
over  the  records  of  thy  imperfect  dream. 
But  we  are  rhapsodizing.    Let  us   present 
our  tale. 

ONE      EVENT. 
GBAPTKR  L 

It  was  a  wild  night  around  John  Vespar*i 
home.  The  wind  howled  through  the  naked 
trees,  and  buried  itself  with  sheer  fury  in  the  soft 
snow-banks.  The  windows  of  the  house  rattled 
as  if  they  were  going  to  give  way  before  the 
rude  assaults  of  the  storm,  and  the  long  tubes  of 
chimney  blew  a  sad  and  dirge-like  note.  Meta, 
the  old  German  housekeeper,  bustled  about  the 
parlor,  threw  a  large  log  upon  the  decaying  fire, 

(railed  the  cloth  which  was  laid  for  sapper  m 
ittle  straighter  than  it  was  before,  ana  then, 
ensconcing  herself  in  a  wide  arm-chair,  set  to 
work  vigorously  on  a  coarse  thread  stocking. 
"It's  a  very  bad  night,"  murmured  Meta  to 
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herself,  as  she  knitted  round  after  round  with 
clock-work  regularity.    "  I  hope  that  John  will 

atay  &t to-night,  and  not  run  the  risk  of  a 

journey  through  the  storm.  Mercy  on  us,  what 
a  gust !  The  wind  king  is  angry  to-night,  and 
will  do  some  mischief  before  morning,  I'll  war- 
rant At  home,  in  Suabia,  with  such  a  storm  as 
this,  they'd  sprinkle  the  floor  with  holy  water, 
and  keep  a  consecrated  candle  alight  all  night* 
as  a  protection  against  the  air-spirits;  hut  in 
this  country  they  would  only  laugh  if  one  was 
to  do  such  things.  They  have  no  faith,  these 
Yankees,  in  any  thing  hut  money.  I  verily  be- 
lieve if  one  was  to  take  them  to  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, and  show  them  the  caverns  that  lead  to  the 
centre  of  the  hills  where  the  Gnome  King  dwells 
amid  pyramids  of  gold,  they  would  only  laugh  in 
your  face,  and  tell  you  that  they  were  foxes*  bur- 
rows. Well,  well,  I  wouldn't  change  with  them 
for  all  that  I  love  to  hear  tales  about  the 
Gnomes,  the  Neckar,  and  the  Wild  Huntsman ; 
and  how  the  poor  young  artist,  who  had  been 
rejected  by  the  father  of  his  beloved,  on  account 
of  his  poverty,  while  travelling  through  the 
Black  Forest,  caught  the  Gnome  King  in  the 
cleft  of  a  rock,  and  forced  him  to  give  him  ten 
thousand  golden  crowns,  with  which  he  went 
back  and  married  his  beloved.  Ah  1  what  hap- 
py hours  were  those,  when  I  used  to  sit  outside 
our  cottage  to  watch  the  sunset,  and  Franz  would 
kneel  beside  me  and  tell  me  legend  after  legend. 
Poor  Franz  1  thou  hadst  a  sad  fate." 

Here  the  half-broken  soliloquy  of  the  old 
housekeeper  abruptly  ended ;  the  knitting  sud- 
denly ceased ;  her  head  sank  upon  her  breast, 
and  she  straightway  wandered  back  amid  half- 
forgotten  passages  of  love  and  home. 

The  thread  of  her  thoughts  was,  nowever, 
rudely  broken  by  a  loud,  vigorous  knocking  at 
the  hall-door. 

"  That  is  John — I  am  certain  it  is  John,  after 
all,"  said  she,  starting  from  her  seat  and  hasten- 
ing to  the  door.  "  What  an  imprudent  fellow  to 
travel  such  a  night  as  this  1" 

"Am  I  to  stay  here  all  night,  Mother  Metal" 
demanded  a  voice  outside  the  door,  "or  is  it 
only  until  your  soliloquy  upon  my  temerity  is 
ended  tn 

"Enter,"  she  replied,  flinging  wide'kthe  door, 
"  and  do  not  growl  because  one  is  not  as  active 
as  you  are.  Sut  what  have  you  got  there,  Mas- 
ter John 1" 

A  stout,  middle-sized  man  of  about  thirty, 
with  a  bright  but  thoughtful  face,  strode  into 
the  passage,  and  commenced  stamping  the  snow 
off  of  his  thick  boots. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  Heaven  have  yon  got 
there?"  repeated  the  old  housekeeper,  peering 
inquisitively  at  a  large  bundle  which  the  new- 
comer held  in  his  arms. 

"Mother  Meta,"  said  the  roan  gravely,  "get 
me  some  brandy,  also  some  of  your  own  clothes, 
and  prepare  a  comfortable  bed  in  the  north- 
east room.  I  make  all  these  requests  in  the 
name  of  a  wanderer." 

So  saying,  he  unfolded  the  thick  shawl  which 
encased  his  burden. 

"Heavens I  it  is  a  woman  1"  ejaculated  the 
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housekeeper,  starting  b,  fcwardt  vifh  ** 
ment 

"A  child,"  interposed  the  man;  "< 
I  trust  you  will  mak«  a.  good  mother." 
here  that  the  worthy  seta  was  overitowiBf 
questions,  he  put  an  end  to  all  further 
tion  by  going  into  the  parlor  and  Wg 
burden  gently  on  a  sofa,  which  he  drew 
the  fire.    After  a  few  ineffectual  ■Ittfjft' 
arrive  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery,  tfiefjP 
Master  John  met  with  an  indomitabU 
Mother  Meta  hastened  off  for  the  brandy,* 
as  to  attend  to  his  other  directions. 

Master  John  stood  near  the  fire,  1 
nestly  at  the  figure  lying  before  him  en 
and  that  figure  was  looking  full  as  ear 
him.    The  face,  which  was  all  that  couM  to 
was  that  of  a  child  of  about  thirteen  yen 
very  pale,  very  thin,  with  large,  wild, 
eyes,  and  a  splendidly  developed  forehead, 
hair,  which  was  of  a  dark  chestnut,  wi 
wet,  and  hung  in  straight  locks  again* 
cheeks ;  she  had  tolerably  good  features, 
the  whole,  gave  one  the  impression  of  s 
that  would  be  pretty  if  she  was  well  fed. 

But  how  she  stared  at  Master  John,  as  hi 
with  his  back  to  the  fire!  Not  a  stsri* 
childish  curiosity,  not  a  stare  of  fear  or  woes* 
but  a  wild,  untamable,  savage  glance,  hki* 
the  snared  panther  casts  upon  its  enemy. 

"You  will  be  more  comfortable  soon,  AW: 
said  Master  John,  gazing  at  her  curiously. 

"I  want  to  go  home,"  answered  the  child soDs^ 

"But  you  are  at  home— this  is  to  be  Jffe 
home.    Do  you  not  like  it  V 

"  No,  I  don't ;  neither  do  I  like  yon.  Tetfli 
very  ugly." 

Truly,  a  more  unjust  remark  was  never  vm 
Ugly—John  Yespar  ugly  1  Ay,  he  had  a  sWt 
stout  figure,  "and  a  large,  thick  nose ;  but  ftt 
all  this,  how  any  one  could  call  him  ugly ■ J 
mystery.  With  his  broad,  high  forehead,  M 
thoughtful  eyes,  his  sweet  smile,  all  thesveJH 
for  the  row  of  regular  white  teeth  it  displace! 
and  rich  silken  brown  hair  that  a  woman  mdj 
have  envied,  there  was  more  true  beauty  ia  ■ 
form  than  in  a  dozen  of  your  statuesque,  msfl 
ingless  men,  who  live  in  looking-glasses. 

John  Yespar  smiled  at  this  rude  estimate  < 
his  personal  appearance. 

"You  will  like  me  better  when  yon  grew  • 
customed  to  me,  Annie,"  he  said  gently ; "  I  hfi 
not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  some  day  < 
other  you  will  like  me  better  than  any  booyi 
the  world." 

The  girl  lifted  up  her  great  eyea  and  stared  i 
him  again,  but  this  time  it  was  with  woadi 
She  evidently  did  not  understand  him ;  so,  after 
steady  look,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  be  ssfli 
and  pay  nothing. 

"  Do  yon  not  think  that  it  will  be  mors  an 
Portable  for  you  to  live  here,  where  you  wfl]  ta 
nice  clothes  and  wholesome  food  and  pies* 
book*  to  read,  than  in  a  damp,  wi  etched  hi 
amid  filth,  misery,  and  hunger  P 

H I  don't  know."  said  the  girl;  "I  want  to  iff 
Johnny  and  Willie,  and  I  dent  like  this  place,  «f 
1  want  to  go  home," 
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ell,  well,  if  you  are  a  good  girl  and  do  wha) 
you,  you  shall  perhaps  see  Johnny  and  Wil- 
it  aa  to  your  going  home,  yon  must  not  think 
any  more.     You  will  lite  hero,  and  we  will 

you  very  happy." 

i  girl  did  not  cry — did  not  utter  a  word  to 
Lie  her  anger ;  but  she  twisted  her  fingers  in 
mg  wet  tresses,  and  savagely  tore  a  moss  of 

in  Vesper  shuddered  when  he  saw  her  do 
as  if  some  sharp  instrument  had  suddenly  i 
ed  his  heart  He  made  a  step  forward  and  j 
A  her  hands.  She  struggled  with  him  vainly. 
■eld  her  until  she  was  quiet  from  exhaustion, 

bending  a  stern  look  upon  her,  he  said :  . 

[  am  angry  with   you,  Annie — very  angry; ! 

ore  that  you  never  do  any  thing  so  wicked  , 

or  the  first  time,  the  fierce  gaze  of  the  girl  fell ; 
re  his.  She  shuddered  as  he  looked  at  her  I 
i  beat  brows,  and  cowered  visibly  beneath  her 
rl  Then  a  faint  gleam  of  submission  stole 
berwan  features.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  ley  I 
:  m  the  sofa.  Meta  eame  into  the  room  laden 
i  hot  water  and  brandy,  and  John  Vespar  let  ■ 
■nail  thin  hands  fall  from  his  grasp.  "  I  thick 
II  conquer  her  yet,"  he  mattered  tu  himself,  as 
irned  to  speak  to  his  housekeeper. 
eta  now  took  possession  of  the  new-comer 
sullenly  permitted  herself  to  be  attended.  ! 
drank  the  warm  posset  which  the  old  house- 
er  had  prepared,  as  if  she  took  it  only  he- 
i  she  was  in  the  power  of  those  strong  enough 
nforce  their  pleasure.  She  suffered  Meta  to 
be  her  of  her  wet  and  squalid  garments,  and 
[itnte  others,  with  an  air  uf  forced  resignation; 
ltd  she  vouchsafe  a  single  word  of  thanks  for 
l  attentions.  She  shrouded  herself  in  a  silent 
ferenee,  more  hopeless  to  overcome  than  the 
est  rage.  Nevertheless,  John  Vespar  ocea- 
iiy  said  to  himself:  "  It  is  a  fine  nature,  run 
ante.  We  will  reclaim  it." 
me  hours  later,  when  the  strange  girl  had 
safely  installed  in  her  neat  bed  in  the  north- 
to  chamber,  Meta  the  housekeeper,  burning 
long-repressed  curiosity,  hastened  to  the  par- 
John  Vespar  smiled  as  he  saw  her  enter,  for 
ell  knew  the  habits  of  bis  old  servant  friend. 
»nw.  Master  John,"  said  the  old  lady,  seating 
■If  opposite  to  her  master  without  invitation — 
;  waa  a  pure  republic  at  Femshnde — "now  let 
uk  you  a  few  questions  about  this  strange, 
n  child  that  you  have  so  mysteriously  brought 
re  here.  Is  she  an  elfin  child,  or  a  goblin  in 
lise  I  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  her; 
never  saw  in  creature  of  the  earth  such  a  ter- 
glance  as  she  casts  at  me  out  of  those  large, 
eyes.  I  think  there  is  something  weird  about 
fii  I  saw  her  bite  her  hand  under  the  clothes 
i  I  had  put  her  to  bed  — ov.  bit  it  »o  as  to  make 
jlnodflow.     Where  did  you  git  her,  Master 


Meta  opened  her  eyes  until  they  w 


meamng. 

"  I  will  save  you  the  trouble,  dear  old  friend," 
said  Vespar  kindly — "I  will  save  you  the  trouble 
of  penetrating  this  mystery,  by  explaining  it  to  yon, 
myself.  Before^doing  this,  I  will  have  to  trouble 
you  with  a  few  words  relative  to  myself.  You  will, 
most  probably,  not  quite  understand  them,  but  aa 
the  arrival  of  this  child  is  an  event  likely  to  prove 
of  much  future  importance  to  me,  I  owe  it  to  yon, 
as  my  most  faithful  friend  and  companion,  to  ex- 
Here  Vespar  ceased  for  a  moment,  and,  turning 
his  head  on  one  side,  seemed  to  commune  briefly 
with  himself.  When  he  again  presented  his  bee 
to  Meta  it  was  bright  and  hopeful,  and  glowing 
with  earnest  purity. 

"  Meti ,"  he  continued,  "  there  has  been  but  one 
mainspring  to  my  existence  ever  since  I  arrived  at 
the  age  of  manhood  I  have  had  but  one  hope, 
one  dream,  one  goal  to  which  my  aspirationa 
tended.  My  entire  life  has  been  modelled  to  meet 
this  end,  and  perhaps  will  be  wasted  in  seeking 
for  it  Since  my  earliest  youth,  I  have  been 
haunted  by  a  vision  of  intellectual  perfection. 
From  the  instant,  that  reason  began  to  dominate 
over  instinct  in  my  nature,  I  saw  faults  in  every 
human  thing.  My  books  appeared  to  me  to  be 
worthless,  for  I  imagined  that  I  could  discover, 
beneath  each  veil  of  words,  corrupt  motives  and 
dishonest  ends.  I  began  to  perceive  that  every 
man  had  a  purpose  in  what  he  wrote,  and  that 
none  of  these  purposes  were  noble.  It  was  the 
same  with  every  thing  in  which  men  buBied  them- 
selves. I  took  statesmen,  poets,  generals,  love™, 
merchants,  and  kings,  and  casting  them  all  into  my 
own  mental  crucible,  resolved  and  analyzed  them, 
and  always  with  the  same  result.  When  they  were 
divested  of  the  spangled  toga  which  hid  their  im- 
perfections from  the  general  eye,  nothing  remained 
but  pride,  avarice,  self  interest,  and  a  host  of  pas- 
sions that  deform  our  nature.  Nothing  good,  no- 
thing pure,  nothing  noble.  I  fairly  sickened  at 
this  corruption  of  the  universe.  It  was  the  tame 
with  love,  tt  was  in  vain  that  I  sought  amongst 
women  that  standard  of  intellect  which  I  believed 
humanity  ought  to  result  in— that  high  slate  of 
moral  and  intellectual  cultivation,  in  which  the 
mind  should  dwell  pure  and  healthy ;  placed  far 
above  the  miasmas  of  prejudice ;  with  its  percep- 
tions unrestrained  by  the  fogs  and  sullen  vapors 
which  clog  the  vision  of  the  meaner  and  more 
grovelling  capacities.  I  see,  ray  poor  Meta,  that 
you  can  scarcely  understand  me,  but  I  will  still 
go  on,  and  perhaps  in  time  vou  will  comprehend 
the  whole  Well,  I  abandoned  life;  that  is,  I  for- 
sook the  active  world  and  resided  within  myself, 
I  pursued  literary  avocations  of  a  strange,  un- 
worldly nature,  in  the  nik-nce  and  solitude  of  my 
study.  I  amused  myself  by  conjuring  up  vision* 
of  that  ideal  per  if  nun  which  I  amid  never  realize, 
and  for  years  I  lived  a  life  of  lonely  aspirations,  and 
melancholy,  because  unsatisfied,  longings.  But  in 
.  time  I  wearied  of  this  aimless  dream  ;  my  solitude 
became  irksome  to  me.  anil  I  sighed,  in  the  midst 
|  of  ray  disinterested  labors,  for  some  one  to  share 
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10  lo  dwell  alone.  Ths  primp 
.ng  from  me,  and  I  had  laid  nr 
imfort  for  my  age.  I  thought  that 
ought  lo  marry.  Ay,  marry  !— it  was  easily  said 
—easily  done.  A  bride,  whito  lace,  a  clergvmau, 
and  a  Bible,  and  I  had  all  that  (be  world  deem* 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  most  solemn  contract 
that  man  can  seal.  But  1  required  something;  more 
than  a  pretty  doll  in  lace  and  orange  blossoms;  I 
looked  Tor  a  truo  woman,  whole  in  mind  and  soul, 
and — where  was  she  to  be  found  t" 

■  There  are  the  three  Miss  Winthrops,"  mildly 
suggested  Mcta;  "they  are  very  nieo  young lodjea, 
I  hear,  and  highly  accomplished." 

"  K  o  doubt — no  doubt.  They  play  on  the  piano 
like  musical  machines;  they  scream  certain  notes 
which  a  master  has  taught  then,  tod  tbej  stela  it 
singing.  Tliey  talk  rapturously  of  Bulwer'a  lost 
novel,  which  ihey  get  cheap  in  Harper's  edition, 
tnt  they  never  read  their  native  literature.  They 
go  to  New- York  in  Hie  Winter:  where  Oiey  catch 
beam  and  rtontimptiopi.  They  smear  Italian 
landscapes  in  water-colors,  ad miro Liszt,  wear  tight 
boots,  and  are  called  by  their  neighbors  accom- 
plished young  Indies.  Da  you  think  if  it  was  neces- 
sary that  one  of  the  Miss  Wimhopa  should  sacrifice 
ber  life  for  me,  that  she  would  do  it  T  Assuredly 
not.  Slut  would  lament  my  death — go  into  mourn- 
ing, and  make  a  sensation  next  season  as  a  widow. 
Ho,  Meta ;  I  want  not  only  a  wife,  but  a  partner,'1 

•'  I  am  afraid,  Master  John,  that  with  your  ideas 
yon  will  not  easily  End  one." 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  seek  for  one,  Meta.  It 
flashed  upon  me  one  morning  when,  melancholy  and 
dispirited,  I  was  debating  this  question  with  my- 
self, that  up  to  this  (una  I  had  not  wandered  along 
the  right  track.  When  a  painter  or  sculptor 
dreams  of  some  form  of  unrivalled  beauty,  he 
does  net  set  out  through  the  world  in  search  of  the 
original,  but  he  tils  down  and  paints,  or  hews  from 


the  block,  a 
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capable  of  producing.  Neither  will  I  spend  my 
life  in  a  vain  pursuit  after  ft  perfect  woman;  I  will 
marry,  but  I  will  be  myself  the  arcliitect  of  my 

"Then  you  intend  that  sullen  beggar  girl " 

"To  bo  my  future  wire.  I  found  her  in  squalor 
and  destitution,  aud  at  the  mercy  of  parents, 
whose  affection  you  may  judge  of  when  I  tell  you 
tbnt  they  sold  her  to  KM.  She  is  savage,  sullen 
and  ignorant,  but,  judging  from  phrenological  in- 
dications, her  nature  is  susceptible  of  the  noblest 
development,  The  training  of  her  instincts,  the 
unfolding  of  her  better  qualities,  and  tbo  suppres- 
sion of  her  evil  tendencies,  shall  be  my  task.  To 
you,  Meta,  I  will  intrust  the  woman's  share. 
Teaob  her  to  be  neat,  frugal  and  womanly.  Let 
her  worship  God  and  lovo  her  fellows.  Join 
with  me,  Meta,  heart  and  bud,  in  pruning  this  wild 
young  nature  into  shape.  Let  us  look  upon  it  as  a 
holy  task,  and  one  whose  prosperous  fulfilment 
■hall  sanctify  our  future  lives.  For  what  purpose 
can  be  nobler  than  that  of  lessening  the  distance 
between  a  soul  iind  God  1" 


Here  he  took  the  old  w 


spect 


hand  and  pressed 
n  observe  the  re- 
spectful devotion  which  John  Vespar  observed 


towards  his  faithful  servant.     It  savored 
the  grave  gallantry  of  some  knight  of  the 
time  than  of  the  cold  relations   between    it 
and  domestic    Meta  looked  grave   and  did 
speak,  but  eat  for  some  time  gazing  rcf 
into  the  bright  fire.    At  last  she  turned 
and  said 

"  There  is  one  thing  which  yon  appear  to  ._ 
forgotten.     You,  John  Vespar,  belong  to  ona 
the  best  families  in  the  State.    If  I  s      ' 
the   parchment  records  which   you 
carefully,  your  forefathers,  the  De  Vespnra, 
high  in  England,  when  the  existence  of  Ar 
was  tcarcely  known.     How  will  you  like  toi 
this  good  blood  with  that  of  a  beggar-girl  I    on 
will  you  bear  the  sneers  of  your  neighbors  at  rm 
unequal  match  t" 

"If  I  was  one  of  those  men  who  considered  adi 
things,  Meta,  I  would  never  have  entered  ops 
this  matter;   I  would  have  left   the 
whore  I  found  her,  and  thought  only  of 
myself  with  some  young  lady  who  posi 
historical  name;  but  I  am  now  above  euch  cm 
rid  orations.     Pride  of  birth  is  a  very  useful  thing 
because  it  prevents  many  people  from  doing  cbi 
creditable  things,  which  otherwise  111 cy  might  bin 
done.    But  exclusiveness  deteriorat  ■ 
improves  races;  and  very  many  of  our  old  ' 
would  be  all  the  better  fur  a  little  new 
mean,  Meta,  to  marry  a  woman,  not 
and  to  my  mind  an  nonest  biacksm" 
an  ancestor  as  a  valorous  knight 
have  my  opinions  on  the  sul 
your  objection  is  answered, 

assist  me !" 

"With  my  whole  heart,  Masttr  J.  i-.i,"  width 
old  woman,  warmly;  "1  cannot  leach  lbs  girl 
much,  but  I  will  watch  over  Iter  as  if  she  was  aij 
own  child  To  bo  worthy  of  you  is  the  high* 
fate  that  I  can  wish  her." 

"  Then,  Meta,"  said  Vespar  solemnly,  "  lo  yen 
care  do  I  intrust  her.  From  this  time  henccfo- 
ward  you  are  answerable  to  God" 

Meta  bcut  ber  hi  ad,  cud  ma-  could  see,  from  ho 
attitude,  and  the  deep,  earnest  expression  of  b* 
roaster's  eyes,  that  they  were  both  praying.  Pm- 
enlly  Meta  rose,  and  as  she  was  leaving  the  rot* 
Vespar  cried: 


subdue — be  gentle,  but  firm.' 
'■  Wliat  I  lack,"  said  Meta, "  God  will  give  ma* 
Tliat  night,  before  she  retired  to  bed,  the  boaie- 
keeper  knelt  long  by  the  bedside  of  the  child, 
praying.  The  wild  girl  woe  not  asleep,  but  suuvd 
sdently,  with  largo  unwinking  eyes,  at  the  old 
woman.  Seeing  that  sho  lay  awake,  Meta  mi 
down,  and  told  her  legend  after  legend  about  Oa 
Lurlci,  the  Wild  Huntsman  of  the  Black  Forstt 
the  Gold  Gnomes,  and  a  hundred  others  Iteaidts, 
until  the  sott  step  of  John  Vespar  upon  lbs  BUT 
"  l "  ascended  to  his  room,  warned  her  that  it  «"> 


late. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  reader  must  take  a  stride  of  three  yen* 
After  all,  this  is  not  much  to  ask.  Let  any  mas 
look  hack  upon  three  years  of  his  life,  and  tell  at 
if  he  can  that  they  Beem  longer  than  the  whits 
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separates  Ibis  chapter  from 

o  last.     It  is  no  leap  fur  Memory,  wlnel*.  like  ■ 

tnois,  am  bound  at  a  single  spring,  from  the 

...ted  pinnacle  of  Age  tn  the  sun-ht  valley  of 

Jhilduond.     Still  lu.i-  difficult  is  it  fur  Imagination, 

•oaring  lark-like,  to  compnss  iL     Among  the  vast 

fragments  of  Time,  bo  brief  a  space  is  dust:  and 

tren  in  the  chain  of  man's  existence,  such  links 

scarce  be  missed.     Let  us  then  go  forward 

8b  art  as  we  m 


is  same.  The  sullen  girl  was  gone,  and 
io  there  started  up  a  sweet  and  graceful  maiden, 
ros  like  one  of  the  fairy  tales.  Here  wo  bad 
^m  an  ugly,  crotchety,  weitd.unliolycreatnrc;  elf-like 
__.  in  her  aspect  and  wicked  in  her  deads;  and  lo  !  a 
=  wand  was  waved.  The  mantle  fell,  the  chrysalis 
n  bnrst,  anil  instead  of  the  elf-girl,  a  radiant  fairy, 
_  beautiful  and  good,  usurped  oar  vision.  Would 
^  that  life  were  crowded  with  such  miracles!  Would 
_  that  we  could  transfigure  the  false  hearts,  the  fabo  i 
_.  friends,  and  the  corrupt  natures,  that  jostle  us  at 
,  every  step,  into  something  good  and  pure !  But  we 
fear  that  those  old  miracle- time,  j  are  gone.  There 
U  but  one  mutalist  now,  anil  that  is  Death. 

Truly,  John  Vespor  and  his  old  housekeeper 
Meta  had  worked  wonders  with  the  beggar-girl. 
*""  g  the  three  years  which  passed,  she  had  shot 
ciiii  J!j"i:iondignoranco  into  maidenhood  and 
iwledge.  Vespar  was  a  learned,  thoughtful  man, 
11  of  noble  thoughts  and  wife  conceptions.  Be 
-1-  upon  himself  the  task  of  forming  her  mind. 
e  first  place,  in  order,  ho  said,  to  disconnect 
I  much  aa  possible  from  all  the  associations 
iB  past,  he  gave  her  a  new  name.  He  called  ber 
ie  Wylde.  I  know  not  what  reason  prompted 
choice.  Perhaps  it  was  some  faint  allusion  to 
it  savage  demeanor  whan  first  she  lay  beneath 
e  shelter  of  Fernshade.  Or  it  may  have  been 
'pical  of  that  neglected  nature,  which  it  was  his 
"'mposed  duty  to  reclaim  and  fertilize.  How- 
it  was,  she  bore  the  title  bravely,  though 
all  her  wilduess  was  that  of  mirth,  anil  all  ber 
ml,  playful  malice.  After  a  month's  quiet  but 
nnrelaxing  discipline,  her  rebellious  nature  had  be- 
come entirely  subdued,  and  though  she  did  not  yet 
exhibit  either  gratitude  or  affection,  she  had 
ceased  to  be  a  demon,  or  to  pull  her  hair  out  by 
the  roots.  Then  commenced  her  education.  Every 
d»y  in  John  Vespar's  study  a  grave  two  boars 
would  pass  away,  during  which  be  taught  her  on 
a  purely  nri  pnal  firat  tn  recognize  (he 

elements  of  things,  then  to  grasp  them,  contract 
them  a*  it  were  together,  and  view  them  in  their 
unity.  It  was  perfectly  astonishing  U)  see  the  skill 
with  which  the  secluded  scholar  tilled  that  youu; 
mind,  gently,  but  effectually,  with  knowledge.  He 
did  not  force  it  upon  her  painfully  or  through  the 
agency  of  fear.  But  he  let  fall  pleasant  and  in- 
Mructiva  facta  in  her  path,  as  Atalanta  dropped 
ber  golden  apples,  until  seduced  by  the  glitter  she 
would  stop  by  the  way  and  pick  them  up.  He  did 
not  yoke  her  brain  to  his  own  matured  intellect, 
and  force  ber  to  plough  with  him  through  the  heavy 


960 

-oil  of  sciences,  with  whose  principles  she  was  aa 
yet  unfamiliar;  but  he  gave  ber  au  easy  palfrey  to 
ride,  and  led  her  along  some  pleasant  lane  that 
bordered  an  the  repulsive  plain,  until,  at  I  rutted  by 
the  mystery  wMol  '■'    i    ■  ■'■  .  ■!■•■  of  her  own 

accord  would  break  the  bounds  and  tabor  on  stoutly 
to  the  Centre.  Thus,  while  be  improved  her  mind, 
he  did  not  break  her  spirit  She  became  learned 
without  losing  that  sweet,  joyous  freshness,  w  hick 
is  so  attractiva  in  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  read  Livy 
in  the  origins!,  or  played  a  game  of  romps  will 

coroal  fiicL.iy  u  I  aaafe 

And  Meta,  trio,  had  performed  her  part  faith  fully, 
At  first,  she  found  it  no  easy  task  lo  eirtilend 
against  Annie's  wild  and  lawless  nature.  Many  a 
stern  battle  was  fought  up  in  the  bedroom,  before 
Annie  couiil  be  induced  to  say  ber  prayers.  In- 
numerable were  the  conflicts  which  bid  to  be  sus- 
tained before  Annie  would  submit  ti  the  indignity 
of  being  regularly  washed.  They  never  washed 
her  nt  home;  why  should  she  be  washed  here  I 
But  the  state  of  Iter  wardrobe  was  the  point  on 
which  the  longest  and  most  frequent  contests  took 
place— regular  Punic  wars,  that  for  a  loog  time  there 
seemed  no  hope  of  ever  terminating.  Whatever 
species  of  garment  was  put  upon  Annie.no  matter 
bow  individual  its  shape,  *r  peculiar  its  texture, 
next  day  the  most  experienced  milliner  would 
vainly  endeavor  to  solve  the  mystery  of  ils  original 
form  or  color.  Annie  would  go  out  in  a  bonnet 
the  would  return  with  something  on  her  bead  re- 
sembling a  last  year's  nest,  or  a  bundle  of  bull- 
rushes,  such  as  we  End  cost  in  upon  sen  beaches, 
nod  which  are  matted  together  by  the  action  of 
the  tide.  Annie  would  be  solemnly  invested  by 
Meta  in  n  new  silk  dresj,  which,  she  would  be  in- 
formed, came  nil  the  way  from  China.  Two  hours 
afterwards  she  might  be  seen  on  the  lawn,  sport- 
ively enjoying  herself  in  the  lining.  The  Chins 
silk  was  fluttering  in  strips  npnn  spiteful  brambles, 
but  Annio  was  quite  happy  with  the  calico  moiety 
that  still  remained.  If  she  put  on  a  pair  of  new 
boots  to  take  a  walk,  the  chances  were  ten  to  one 
that  she  came  back  with  a  boot  and  a  shoe.  What 
had  become  of  the  other  boot,  or  where  she  had 
picked  up  the  shoe,  (which  was  generaUv  for  the 
wrong  foot.)  were  matters  that  she  rarely  conde- 
scended to  explain.  She  had  lost  the  boot  in  the 
mud,  and  found  the  shoe  under  a  hedge,  was 
generally  about  the  amount  or  informal  inn  on* 
might  hope  to  receive  after  n  cross-examination  of 
no  hour.  But  in  time,  all  this  tomboyi-ra  wore 
away.  As  year  after  year  went  by,  Annie  grew 
more  sober  and  careful,  until  in  due  course  shs 
subsided  into  a  neat  black  silk  dress,  und  actually 
kept  the  house-keys  at  times.  To  Meta  she  strongly 
attached  herself.  It  seemed  as  though  she  was 
striving  to  obliterate  by  affection  all  memory  of  the 
bitter  quarrels,  the  harsh  struggles,  the  unceasing 
contests  which  once  took  place  between  them ;  nor 
was  that  young  affection  wasted.  Between  her 
and  the  old  German  woman  sprang  up  one  of  those 
powerful  bonds  of  union,  that,  if  slow  of  growth  at 
first,  become  indissoluble  nt  last  by  any  power 
save  tlie  chemistry  of  Death. 

It  was  a  matter  of  much  thought  to  John  Ves- 
par a*  to  the  light  In  which  Annie  Wylde  regarded 
hiiu.     As  the  years  rolled  by,  he  bad  Corns,  from 


I 


8M 


animated    her    will]    i 
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silence  and  repose  of  the  group  was  broken  by  a 
sharp  ring  at  the  ball  bell,  and  it  Cam 

orous  double  knock.  HeU  left  off  in  the  middle  of 
a  stitch.  John  Vespur  started  us  if  he  knew  tn 
why,  am]  Annie  laid  down  her  book  and  said.  - 1 
am  sure  that  u  Mr.  Waller."  The  next  n 
a  gentleman  entered  the  pallor.  He  was  cr 
saloP-d  lay  John  Yespar  nnd  Madame  Meta,  mi 
tiiniilly  we  I. -mod  by  Annie;  but  while  he  bent  or 
lilt;  Litter's  hand,  in  making  his  salutation,  a 


the  peculiar  ci reams tances  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved, as  well  as  her  own  innate  charms,  to  love 
her  "with  Ihc  entire  energy  of  li i h  deep  nnd  [ .■  .^v .!- 
ful  nature.  He  felt  in  some  decree  ;a  Pygmalion 
might  have  he.  n  supposed  to  feel  when  he  beheld 
Ills  marble  goddess  expanding  into  life,  or  Prome- 
theus when  he  had  lit  the  inanimate  clay  of  Pan- 
dora with  the  undying  fire  of  a  soul.  Aunie  was, 
in  all  human  respects,  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
He  had  sculped  her  out  of  a  rude,  misshapen  block 


watched  over  the  purity  ol  its  ll.ime  villi  ihe  sleep- 
leas  care  of  a  vestal.  She  was  his  ina;j>t>i>ti  »pu*. 
bis  great  work,  which  it  would  take  a  life-time  to 
perfect.  But  attunes  lip  felt  grave  doubts,  whether 
the  lover  was  not  buried  in  the  teacher;  whether 
Anuio's  respect  was  not  bo  great  for  him  as 
a  beneficeut  superior,  as  to  chut  out  all  gentler 
vision'',  which  rarely  exist  in  woman's  heart,  inde- 
pendent of  ft  certain  consciousness  of  equality  with 
the  object;  whether,  in  short,  in  her  eyea  lie  was 
not  loo  scholarly  for  a  lover,  too  exalted  for  a  hus- 
band. The  position  which  he  had  o,  copied  towards 
her  fur  three  years  ;,-  leaeln-r.  monitor,  and  friend. 
Beamed  to  have  dyed  bis  image  on  her  heart  iu 
graver  lines  than  he  would  have  wished.  Iu  her 
manner  towards  biiu,  respectful  as  it  always  was, 
and  often  gay,  be  never  was  able  to  detect  that 
tone  of  gentle  con  tide  nee,  that  reposition  of  the 
heart  which  is  the  dearest  proof  thai,  woman  can 
give  of  payclial  love.  In  his  presence  she  was 
joyous  and  unrestrained,  nnd  looked  him  fullin  the 
face  when  she  spoke  to  him.  He  watched,  but 
never  saw  ber  colur  heighten  when  be  came  near. 
If  he  ever  pressed  her  hand,  she  returned  the  pres- 
.    John  Wspar  knew  enough  of  life 


spirit,    and     observer  might  have  seen  her  slender  form  tr 


,  hi-    he. Ill 

remained  proof  against  all  skeptical  assault.  "  She 
ia  very  young,' he  would  murmur  to  himself,  "  and 
the  last  bod  upon  I  lie  tree  of  life  has  not  yet  un- 
folded. She  will  yet  learn  to  love  me,  but  now 
she  knows  not  eveu  what  love  is."  And  thus  his 
time  rolled  by;  never  alluding  to  her  destined 
fate;  never  breathing  in  her  ear  a  single  word 
that  ft  parent  might  not  have  spoken  ;  but  every 
day  more  and  more,  he  felt,  [he  tide  of  passion 
gathering  deeper  around  his  heart,  and  as  it  rose, 
so  floated  upwards  on  its  waves,  the  unconquerable 
hopes  of  man  1 

Meta,  John  Yo-pur,  and  Annie  Wjldsut  seated 
in  the  old  wninscotted  parlor  at  Fernshade.  It  is 
again  winter,  and  the  snow  lies  deep  upon  the 
ground,  and  is  so  dry  from  line-  continued  ii..-is, 
tlmt  it  is  blown  in  clouds  of  white  dust  before  the 


buL  li 


i  lime  tha  object  of  her  mechanical  industry 
'   i  a  night-cap.     Annie  Wylde  is  study- 


ing a  manual  of  urehitet'lme.  illustiated  with  dia- 
grams of  Persian  kiosks,  Chinese  pleasure  houses, 
and  Italian  casinos,  all  pretty  to  look  at,  difficult 
to  build,  and  uncnm  I'm  table  to  live  in.  John  Ves- 
nar  has  on  his  knee  a  quarto  edition  of  Sir  Thoma.s 
BrOWIl'*  "  Pundnitvfin  l:/,i,!,in:-:ir,"  and  looks  from 
its  heavy  pages  to  Annie's  graceful  figure,  as  if  he 
was  saying  to  himself,  "  Well.  I  defy  the  learned 
knight  of  Norwich  to  find  me  au  error  there." 
In  the  midst  of  these  various  occupations,  the 


e  was  very  tall  and  powerfully  built; 
ere  sharply  cut;  bis  skin  was  clear, 
and  curling,  and  his  eyc»  were  of  a 


slightly,  nnd  a  deeper  color  hover  upon 
Mr.  Waller  was  a  tine  specimen  of  the 
man  breed.   He 
his  feature 

his  hair  light  and  curling,  and  bis  eyes 
piercing  bluish  gray.     He  had  line    leetb,  and  ■ 
pleasant  smile  that  gave  bis  fair  face  at  the  but 

impress! t  very  sunny  aspect.     But  8.  cold  sneer 

lay  in  his  clear  eye*,  and  seemed  to  nestle)  mali- 
eiously  anion;;  the  curves  of  hi.-  mouth.  BiM 
dressed  in  a  gray  suit,  and  his  figure  had  a  chilly 
took;  but  at  times  a  strange  expression  shot  acre* 
his  face,  so  wild  and  savage  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  modem  dress,  one  might  easily  imagine  htm 
among  lie-  hills  of  Scandinavia,  drinking  mead  got 
of  the  skulls  of  his  enemies. 

None  of  these  peculiarities,  however,  seemed  io 
attract  the  notice  of  the  inmates  of  Fernsbadt. 
Mr.  Waller  appeared  from  the  warmth  of  his  re 
ception  to  he  a  favorite  with  all;  and  when  be 
spoke,  Annie's  large  eves  seemed  to  follow  hit 
wonls  as  (iiev  bioko  into  (he  air,  mid  pursue  uV.m 
until  lin-y  melted  in  the  distance. 

Mr.  Bolton  Waller  was  an  Englishman— voj 
young,  very  well  bom,  and  very  well  read. 

was  j. -.  and  had  -HiL'i.i  \ew- KoLflnnd  to  i 

a  proie'-i.io  [I  ia  i  p.  rb:ip.-  hu  was  ashamed  to;  . 
among  the  older  Saxons.     He  had  made  the 
quaintance  of  tho  Fernshade  circle  about  a 
previous  to  his  present  introduction,  by  being 
run  over  by  John  Vespar's  sleigh.     " 
manly,   an    agreeable   compauioi . 
much,  and  as  he  found  himself  looked  upon  u  a  boa 
hy  the  tjuiet  people  at  i-Vmsliade,  be  kept  np  tar 
acquaintance  so  accidentally  formed  by  dcternu- 

lie,  I  It   1 1  [.-p  pin:.'  ill  lip.  ill  die]  1 1  CMTV  SOCOUil  CV'-liil't" 

There  could  hardly  have  been  found  two  greater 
contrasts  than  John  Vespar  ami  Bolton  Wilier. 
Vespnr,  so  thoughtful,  fondof  solitude, and  soavtrR 
l.o  display  of  any  kind,  lh.il  one  im.de  .  . 
with  him  for  hours  without  being  able  to  colled 
any  posiiii-e  evidence  (hat  he  bad  ever  read  a  book, 
His  elegant  diction,  and  simple  profound  renwbt 
would  of  course  indicate  his  scholarship  collnler- 
■  :  .    :     !-.:     ■'::.■!...:..■ 

"ft>  Horace  says,''  etc.,  no  labored  comparisons. 
He  talked  so  clearly  that  a  child  might  uudcr>uati 
him,  anil  his  thoughts  were  so  new  that  n  Mge 
might  profit  bv  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Bolton  Waller  Vt»  a  man  of  display,  lie  b»d 
read  much  in  a  desultory  kind  of  wnv,  and  ac- 
quired just  enough  of  scholarship  to  platter  b» 
conversation,      He  had  travelled,  and  kept»alwa»i 

■  ■  !■  .     .'    :■!     ...■       |. 

he  had  seen,  and,  we  iear,  sometimes  what  ha  bad 
not  seen.  He  could  tell  you  pleasant  Roman  rtoriie, 
and  had  among  his  stock  one  or  two  very  tolerable 
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Venetian  ad ventures.  If  lie  talked  of  The  Triad, 
It  was  to  mention  perhaps  that  his  horse  bad 
thrown  him  there,  and  truit  a  lovely  tire!;  girl 
bound  his  sprained  ankle  fur  him  ;  anil  nil  thil  in 
so"  neat,  satirical  and  flippant  a  manner,  that  you 
UH  toftran)  the  man  for  treating  so  splendid  n 
subject  lightly. 

Annie  Wylde,  however,  saw  none  of  these  im- 
perfections in  Waller's  conversation.  There  was 
fcinthing  n  new,  so  fresh,  to  ber  unworldly  mind. 
in  this  brillinnt  talk.  thai,  it  charmed  anil  dazzled 
her.  Even  from  fnrceof  contrast,  John 
pleased,  and  Mela  hived  tlii?  Englishman's  ghost- 
ttoriea  so  well,  tliat  she  ranked  him  next  to  Hoff- 
man in  her  pantheon  of  story-tellers. 

'  I  have  brought  llus  lirtie  sketch  for  your  ap- 
pri.vul.  Miss  Wvide,"  said  Wnller.drawingn  mil  ■  ' 
paper  from  his  pricket  as  be  spoke.     "  If  I  am  foi 
tunate  enough  to  find  that  it  pleases  you,  may 
hope  that  you  will  accept  it  (" 

"Oh!  look  here,  Mr.  Vespar,  what  a  charming 
design,"  exclaimed  Annie,  as  soon  as  she  bad  un- 
folded the  sketch  which  Waller  had  banded  to  her, 
'■  Do  not  judge  too  critically  of  it,  Mr.  Vespar," 
said  Waller;  "it  is  very  rough." 


Annie's  shoulder  to  look.     "  1  do  not.  like  rough 
neM.     If  ws  have  been  gifted  with  tbo  power  to 

iiroducc  a  perfect  thing,  we  ought  to  make  " 
eet-,  or  if  our  power  in  limited,  why,  let  us  mum 
it  as  perfect  as  we  can.  The  world,  in  raj  mind, 
has  always  had  too  great  a  fancy  for  incomplete- 
ness Fragmentary  beauty  is  to  me  no  beauty  at 
«1L  Providence  lias  given  us  a  whole  and  not 
parts;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  imitate  Providence.™ 

"But  some  of  our  most  artistic  sketches  are 
often  incomplete,"  argued  Waller.  "  Vandyck 
almost  invariably  left  some  corner  of  his  portraits 
unfinished." 

"  Nothing  can  be  a  work  of  art  tlint  is  imper- 
fect." replied  Vespar.  *'  It  is  the  aim  of  a  paint- 
ing or  statue  to  represent  nature,  and  nature  is 
never  imperfect.  If  Ihey  were  to  show  me  the 
Torso  at  Rome,  and  tell  me  it  was  a  great  work  of 
art,  I  should  say  to  them,  Where  are  the  legs, 
where  the  head,  where  the  arms  i  This  was 
originally  made  by  the  sculptor  in  the  likeness  of 


,;e  trunk,  and  two  imi(il;it,-d  hips. 
Could  any  stretch  of  imagination  picture  that 
armless  fragment  rending  a  young  oak  asunder,  or 
killing  a  bullock  at  a  single  blow  i  To  a  certain 
daas  of  people  who  never  dream  of  excellence  in 
any  way  but  u  a  fragment,  the  Torso  appears 
vbtt  fine.  But  I  want  the  Hercules  in  his  en- 
•  bafae  I  will  acknowledge  him  aa  n  god.  I 
:  '  *m  with  all  his  limbs,  all  bis  muscles  braced 
_  m,  his  massive  bead  indicating  a  will  as 
is  bis  strength,  his  attitude  breathing  the  cou- 
-  of  power.  Then  I  can  recogniie  the  in- 
a  of  the  sculptor,  and  admire  the  grandeur 
ni  the  pagan  demigod.  The  mutilated  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  would  afford  me  no  more  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Athenian  wonder  than  a  single 
oak  leaf  could  represent  to  me  the  whispering 
fcrett  of  Dodona ,"' 
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"So  far  I  agree  ivith  you  in  your  demands  for 
perfection,"  mid  Waller;  "  hut  I  think  JOB  must 
allow  the  artist  pome  license.  Inspiration  flies 
quickly,  and  to  catch  an  idea  vividly  it  must  be 
boldly  and  hastily  noted.     Tims,  in  art  incomplete 

sketch,  thoogh  yon  nn  be  able  In  attain  that 

perfect  finish  in  its  p. -its  which  you  require,  there 
is  still  a  fire  and  vivid  energy  about  it  which  over- 
balances its  other  defects" 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  this  rapid  evanescence  oi 
in.-i.iiralinn,"  laid  Vcspnr,  gravely.  "  Xi-ilhcr  do  I 
credit  that  ideas  rush  into  the  mind  clothed  in  a 
ready-mado  beauty.  You  may  have  a  good 
thought,  and  it  is  well  to  note  it  down  at  the  time, 
lest  yon  may  furget  it.  But  it  is  very  unwise  to 
fancy  that  this  vagrant  thought  is  yet  fit  for  presen- 
tation to  the  world.  It  is  raw,  and  must  remain 
with  oua  some  lime  ero  it  becomes  polished  and 
shapely.  Poets  and  authors  talk  about  the  heat 
of  nQtnpntitlon,  hut  it  is  all  fudge.  Their  best 
thoughts  and  passages  are  conceived  laboriously, 
revolved  with  care,  and  eliminated  slowly.  And 
it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  insulting  the 
perfection  of  creation  to  thrust  into  the  daylight  a 
defective  work,  when  time  and  care  would  have 
remedied  its  faults." 

"Then  you  make  no  allowances  for  the  eccen- 
tricities of  genin-,"  replied  Waller,  laughing. 

"True  genius  should  have  uu  eccentricities,  Mr. 

Waller.  To  be  eccentric, one  must  have  loo  much 
of  one  thing  or  too  little  of  another  ;  but  the  troe 

genius,  when  it  comes,  will  be  evenly  balanced." 

■-  When  it  comes !"  repeated  Waller.  "  Do  yon 
not  then  believe  in  the  present  existence  of 
genius  P 

"All  fragments — prophetic  fragments," answered 
\~espar,  tinning  away  musingly. 

"  Well,  not  withstanding  your  philosophy,  Master 
John,"  cried  Annie,  still  hanging  over  the  sketch, 
"  I  will  not  be  disjaiisiii'd  with  mv  picture.  Come 
hither, Mad > me  Mctn  ;  I  know  yon  will  like  it." 

It  was  a  striking  sketch,  in  spite  of  what  John 
Vespar  would  call  its  imperfection.  It  was  a  nar- 
row, secluded  nook  in  the  depth  of  some  impen- 
etrable forest  The  huge,  rugged  trees  twined 
and  twisted  their  hunghs  into  green  raniparta,  na 
if  to  protect  the  darkness  that  sat  eusbrinod  with- 
in. But  there  were  crevices  in  Ihe  leafy  walls, 
through  which  the  sun  thrust  his  golden  lances,  and 
subdued  the  abiding  gloom  into  a  twilight  of  pale 
splendor.  Great  brambles  grew  and  flewcred 
around  this  mystic  nook,  anil  white  blossomed  dog- 
roses  lit  up  the  shadowy  spots  with  tln-ir  snmvy. 
I  La;-!  ike  li  iwers.  Green,  tufted  moss  made  deep  the 
award,  and  long  streamers  of  gray  lichen  hung 
from  the  twisted  branch'"  overhead.  The  stem 
of  some  huge  parasite  stretched  in  dark  coils  from 
bough  to  bough,  like  a  sleeping  serpent, nntil  it 
was  Inst  in  the  distance  of  the  wood;  while  a  great 
dismal  chasm  in  the  bole  of  one  of  the  largest  oaks, 
seemed  to  he  the  natural  entrance  to  the  place, 
through  which  one  might  easily  fancy  gnomes 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  ascending  to  play  and 
gambol  in  the  softened  daylight.  In  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  lay  a  deep  and  almost  stag- 
nant pooL  Large,  green,  lifeless  leaves  lay  flag- 
ging on  the  surface,  and  a  few  mournful  reed* 
waved  around  the  brink.    On  the  edge  of  the  ooo 
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Weak  amis  to  pln..-k  from  the  deadly  waters  IfiH 
Jrowning  youth.  Her  features  were 
fined  in  tbe  rigidity  of  anxious  horror.  Her  feet 
Were  apparently  slipping  on  the  wet  award  as  the 
endeavored  (o  drag  back  a  burden  whose  weight 
waa  greater  than  Get  own.  But  still  Ehe  held  to 
that  litlph'Sis  form  with  a  I'espuiring  grasp,  even 
though  it  seemed  that  if  ehe  did  not  loose  her 
bold,  the  too  would  be  struggling  in  the  black 
waters  of  the.  pool.  And  the  youth  for  whom  ehe 
was  thus  fainting — on  wlioie  pale  face  her  eyea 
were  fixed  with  loving  agony— ha  lay  insensibly 
among  the  tangled  water-plant",  with  bis  face  op- 
turned  to  the  sty,  and  his  long  brown  hair  fi Dating 
like  weeds  around  his  head.  Yet  one  could  see 
that  be  still  lived.  The  flush  of  life  had  not  yet 
left  his  lips  ;  and  his  eyea,  though  closed,  did  not 
k(bi  irrevocably  scaled.  The  water  just  above 
hia  chest  seemed  slightly  tinged  with  blood ;  and 
faring  through  the  dark  medium,  one  could  sen 
beneath  the  surface,  the  red  shadow  of  a  wound. 
It  waa  a  sad,  expressive  picture,  susceptible  of 
many  interpretations,  and  so  fur  Ml  more  full  of 
poetry  than  ouo  would  have  thought  lay  in  Waller's 
nature.  But  a  second  glance  at  the  sketch  revealed 
the  character  of  the  man.  At  first,  these  two 
Igures  appeared  to  be  alone,  and  it  seemed  better 
that  audi  mortal  agony  should  not  be  overseen  by 
idle  eyea.  But, on  n  closer  inspection,  there  might 
be  discovered,  peering  from  out  the  green  shadows 
of  the  leaves,  a  wicked,  sneering  human  face.  The 
•ountenance.as  far  as  features  went,  was  indistinct 
and  shadowy,  but  the  expression  was  hatefully  ob- 
trnaive.     A  cold,  malicious  pleasure  glimmered 


Precisely,"  said  Annie,  awing  him  a 
look. 

Waller  smiled  with  pleasure  at  the  rel   ., 
of  hia  dexterity;  and  certainly,  as  he  did  an, 

itrange  and   momentary  resemblance 

■list  between  him  and  the  face  in  t 
The  same  cold,  sneering  division  of  the  lips, 
iut  n  particle  of  soul  or  heart  warming  hi*  1 
ter,  while  his  glittering  eyes  wandered  over 
faces  around  him  with  an  unpleasant  air  of  myt 
speculation. 

Then  you  have  got  no  tale  for  this  mysterious 
picture  Taaid  Annie  disappointedly.  "  Tina*  ought 
to  have  been  something  lerriblo  connected  with 
it.    Pray  invent  a  legend,  Mr.  Waller." 

"  Assuredly,  if  you  wish  it;  but  it  will  be  very 
meagre.  And  I  do  not  think  that  I  will  even  lis 
able  to  promise  Madame  Mela  a  single  ghost." 
"  No  matter.  A  murder  will  do  nearly  as  wel* 
"A  lady,"  commenced  Waller,  "bad  once  Mm 
lovers — no,  1  am  wrong.  1  should  have  said  thai 
she  had  two  suitors,  for  but  one  of  (hem  was  i 
lover.  The  latter  loved  the  lady  for  hcrtelf,  eh> 
cerely  and  devotedly  ;  the  other  suitor,  merely  be- 
cause he  thought  n  wife  was  a  necessary  piece  of 
furniture  for  a  new  bouse  which  he  had  just  built 
Such  thing*,  are  common  in  the  world,  Mia 
Wylde." 

*'  Will  the  day  ever  dawn  when  such  tilings  wiE 
>t  be  common!0  murmured  John  Vtspar  mourn- 
fully. 

-•  Well,"  pursued  Waller,  "  tbe  lady  natorallj 
3Ugb  preferred  the  earnest  lover  to  the  specul* 
e  suitor,  although  the  last  simulated   paMos 


But  in 


. 


would  have  been  preferable  to  that  inhuman 
of  indifference. 

•■It  seems  to  me  to  tell  a  tale,  Mr.  Waller, 
said  Annie  thoughtful]  v.  putting  down  the  sketch. 

"Does  it,  Miss  Wylde!  Why  not  weave 
nance  around  it  yourself,  since  1  intended 
Tour  doing  so  will  add  a  priceless  value 
poor  sketch.*' 

"  I  am  not  gifted  with  the  art  of  story- 
and  I  am  afraid  would,  at  tbe  outset,  viol 
the  rules  of  Aristotle." 

"I  am  sure  there  must  ho  some  legend  connected 
with  that  strange  face  peeping  out  from  between 
the  leaves,"  said  Meta,  recurring  to  her  usual 
theme.  "  Is  it  a  goblin  or  man  that  you  have 
painted  there,  Mr.  Waller!" 

"Probably  a  little  of  bolh;  ne  sometimes  find 
demon  iam  strangely  mingled  with  hunrnn  nature," 

"It  is  a  very  unpleasant  face,"  said  Annie,  look- 
ing at  it  again. 
_  "  It  is  very  like  Mr.  Waller,"  said  Metn,  with  an 
air  of  mild  absence,  that  showed  perfectly  how  un- 
conscious she  was  of  the  force  of  her  remark. 

Annie  looked  up  indignantly.  "  I  do  not  seo  the 
least  resemblance,"  she  replied  quite  warmly. 
"This  penning  face  is  very  ugly,  and  Mr.  Waller 

"  la  of  a  much  lighter  complexion  than  hia  de- 


s  upon  it.    The  lady  of  my  lilt 
'  ^o  the  real  lover.    Ho*. 


the  heart, 
rarely  fails  ii 
perhaps  not 
their  instinct 
therefore,  gave  her  heart 
the  calm  suitor,  though  not  caring 
the  lady's  affection,  still  did  not  like  to  be  detest- 
ed. He  was  a  cold  man,  but  had  a  good  dealt* 
malice  in  his  disposition,  ns  the  face  in  tba  pM*l 
will  testify,  notwithstanding  that  Madame  Mitt 
has  pronounced  me  to  bo  like  it.  Now  this  mtt 
in  his  pass ionlesa  way,  determined  to  lake  a  re- 
venge. He  did  not  endeavor  to  alter  (he  lady) 
opinion,  for  that  would  involve  a  larze  amount  d 
time  and  trouble,  and  ho  was  exceedingly  Lit. 
He  forged  a  letter  with  consummate  skill  from  tb* 
lady  to  the  fortunate  lover,  couched  in  term)  oi 
pitiless  coldness,,  informing  him  of  her  approacaiaj 
marriage  with  another,  and  forbidding  him  «r» 
'  appproach  her  again.  Now  the  fortunate  lover 
■    -  of  (hose  impulsive  men  who,  in  a  "^"^ 


always  do  the  wrong  thing,  and  do  it  loo  quickly. 
"  stead  of  seeking  an  explanation,  he  wrote  back 
reproachful  reply,  and   hinted 


catastrophe.  After  sealing 
ciiaU'ly  repaired  to  a  secluded  part  of  a  neighbor- 
itig  forest,  where  there  waa  a  deep  pool.  He  then 
stabbed  himself  in  the  side  ;  mid.  (t-arful  of  hisre 
taining  :i  chunce  ■■!"  lih'.  lies  larrnnjed  itthatwhrt. 
he  struck  the  filial  blow,  he  fell  into  the  deep 
pool,  and  thus  might  taste  two  deaths  at  coca 
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ime,  the  lady  bid  received  his  reply  to  what 
d  never  written, and,  terrified  nl  HI  threat  of 
•unction,  tracked  him  &■  the  foreet  pool. 
d  broke  with  trembling  hands  through  the 
boughs  that  screened  the  epot,  ahe  hean 
it  word — it  was  ber  name;  the  next  in 
iha  saw  him  fall  bleeding  into  the  pool. 
Jn&  she  mitied  forward  and  strove  to  drag 
It,  but  had  pot  strength  enough.  He  wsj 
■tally  wounded,  bat  bad  fainted,  and  could 
list  ber  efforts.  While  she  was  struggling 
mother  foot  bad  tracked  her  to  the  place, 
Bui  between  the  leaves  calmly  beheld  ber 

it  yon  have  not  finished,"  said  Annie,  seeing 
■  stopped  short.  "  You  have  not  told  n* 
sr  the  lover  died,  or  whether  she  succeeded 
ins;  him,  or  what  became  of  the  wicked 


could  no  longer  contend  with  the  tem- 
pest ;  obeying  the  impulse  of  this  st 
power,  he  tore  through  the  screen  of  __ 
nig  wild  cries  of  self- accusation— tore  madly  si™ 
the  award  to  the  place  of  agony.  With  one  strong 
"         ~*  power  be  plucked  the  dying 


™tli  from 


for  years— that  floated  visibly  b. 

i  air.     Oat  gushed  the  streaming 

tears— out  gushed  the  words  of  penitence',  and 


plied  Waller 


o  more,"  replied  Waller, 

a  m v  theme." 


sign,"  muttered  Vesper."  "Then, 
Ml  will  not  finish  the  story,  he  continued 
"  I  will.  The  wicked  suitor  whom  yon  ten 
picture  peeping  through  the  foliage  upon 
ma  of  his  own  making,  though  cold  and 
s,  still  was  capable  of  .thought    While 


Peeper,  "otherwise  it  is  incomplete,  and 
satisfy.    Pray  end  your  tale,  Mr.  Waller." 
b  not  worth  concluding,"  repli 
sjlv;  "besides,  I  am  fond  of  fra 


but  there  was  a  torpidity  about  this  evil- 
at  did  not  indicate  either  activity  or' — 
lie  silence  of  the  forest,  the  nntkipatii 
rn    catastrophes,   and  perhaps  a  certain 

tsm  of  conscience  that  stole  over  his 
knesa,  coat  a  sort  of  spell  around  the 
f  vengeance,  and  it  began  to  aleep  upon  its 
He  reached  the  vista  in  the  trees,  and  there 
i  the  parting  leaves  be  beheld  that  terrible 
if  love.  At  first  a  sensation  of  pleasure 
tself  around  hi*  heart  His  eyes  glittered 
ismalic  fires  of  bate,  and  bis  lipa  parted  in 
[h  tful  smile  of  frozen  mockery  which  attracts 
mtion  in  the  picture.  Vengeance  was  mo- 
ily  aroused,  and  watched  sternly  at  the 
•  of  his  heart    But  the  lurking  spell  began 

again.  Ashe  aaw  that  despairing  woman, 
lin  strength  and  lacerated  heart,  slipping 

inch  along  the  sword  in  her  feeble  efforts 
her  dying  lover ;  as  be  aaw  agonies  of  int- 
ensity absolutely  radiating  from  every  point 
muvulsed  form,  and  printer!  legibly  in  overy 

muscle  and  bursting  vein,  his  customary 
Inness  forsook  him,  and  he  grew  agitated. 
i  to  quell  the  coming  storm,  but  could  not 
.  impulses  within  that  urged  him  on,  like 

scourges,  to  burst  from  his  concealment 
jair  the  evil  ho  had  wrought  He  grew 
at  this  involuntary  staying  of  his  soul  be 
i  breath  of  his  better  angel.  He  stomped 
,  and  muttered  oaths  to  himself,  but  all 
not.  The  despotism  of  Good  was  greater 
ie  principality  of  Evil;  nor  Could  his  own 
ill  turn  the  balance  against  it    The  gust 


there,  noon  the  spot  which  be  bad  consecrated  to 
Evil,  did  be  deliver  up  hit  spirit  to  the  sweet  coun- 
sels of  abetter  angel." 

"And  the  youth  lived  P  asked  Annie,  who  wm 
listening  breathlessly. 

"  The  youth  lived,  and  the  lady  loved  him  as 
those  only  love  who  have  perilled  life  for  each 

"And  the  wicked  aultorr 

"  Wicked  no  laager,  he  expiated  by  a  life  of  de- 
votion his  tremendous  crime;  and  the  lady  and 
her  lover,  seeing  his  penitence,  forgot  every  thing 
but  his  lost  deed,  and  took  him  to  their  friendship. 
DntU  between  beauty  and  lore  on  the  one  side, 
and  virtue  and  humility  on  the  other,  there  was  - 
not  such  a  trio  to  be  found  from  Samanand  to  Mora 
Zambia,* 

"  Beautifully  told,  dear  guardian  r  cried  Annie, 
as  she  went  with  outstretched  arms  to  John  Ves- 
per, and,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  looked  np  at  him 
with  an  expression  of  loving  satisfaction. 

"Eloquently  concluded  P said  Bolton  Waller,  a 
_      lark  scowl  flitting  across  bis  features  as  this  action 

5  took  place.  "It  ends  with  a  good  old  morality 
luited  to  youth,"  be  added  with  a  slight  sneer. 


ucpecting  a  goblin,"  remarked  Meta 
taking  np  her  night-cap,  which,  in  ber 
excitement,  she  had  surrendered  fi*  a  while. 

-Will  not  a  spirit  do  as  well r  asked  Vseptu 
milling. 


U>  evoke  it  from  its  cavern.* 

'■And  its  name,  blaster  John  P 

"  Is,  the  Spirit  of  Perfection." 

"  I  must  go,"  sold  Waller,  rising  abruptly  and 
lectin?  for  bis  hat  "Shall  I  see  you  to-morrow, 
UiasWylder 

"  Assuredly,  if  this  fierce  winter  weather  will 
permit  me  to  look  it  in  the  face.  I  am  not  easily 
'righted  from  my  doily  walk," 

"Adieu  P 

"Adieu  I" 

John  Vespar,  as  he  sat  by  the  fire,  beard  these 
iniple  words  oiclianged  in  the  hall,  but  he  did  not 
*!S  the  other  farewell  by  which  they  were  accom- 
lanied.    Ho  did  not  hear  the  whispered  words 

l  hat  followed.  Hodidnotknow PoorsoliUry 

eeker  after  an  impassible  dream,  it  was  perhaps 


wcIL 


CHAPTER    III. 


Titan  weeks  flew  by,  and  each  day  saw  Iha 
Englishman  a  visitor  at  the  pleasant  place  called 
'emshadc    He  brought  Annie  sketches  and  boo-  ■ 
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quets  of  "winter  flowers,  or  strange  pieces  of  min- 
eral which  he  sometimes  picked  up  in  his  walks, 
for  he  was  something  of  a  geologist ;  and  in  time 
she  came  to  look  upon  his  visits  as  a  series  of  in- 
evitable recurrences.  They  pleased  her,  too. "  His 
superficial  and  often  brilliant  conversation  was 
such  a  contrast  to  John  Vespar's  elevated  but  sol- 
emn turn  of  thought,  that  she  was  struck  with  the 
same  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  one  experiences 
when,  after  wandering  through  a  great  forest  of 
majestic  palms,  whose  buds  are  too  lofty  to  be 
plucked,  ne  suddenly  comes  upon  some  less  tower- 
ing plant,  whose  blossoms  he  can  grasp  and  make 
his  own.  The  very  want  of  sublimity  in  Bolton 
Waller's  nature  endeared  him  to  Annie.  She  did 
Dot  feel  with  him,  as  with  her  guardian,  that  she 
was  in  thepresence  of  a  kindly  but  inaccessible  in- 
tellect He  pleased  her,  for  she  felt  that  with  him 
she  could  measure  thought. 
This  love — for  love  it  was — grew  beneath  Ves- 

Sar's  eyes,  without  his  being  even  in  the  remotest 
egree  aware  of  its  presence.  Reflective  men  are 
not  usually  suspicious  men,  and  he  looked  upon 
Waller's  attentions,  which  were  always  carefully 
veiled,  as  a  homage  that  every  man  must  render 
to  a  creature  for  whom  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
offer  up  his  life.  He  placed  no  restraint  upon  her, 
and  in  his  blindness  even  favored  their  attachment 
This  was  not  that  John  Vespar  was  wanting  in 
worldly  penetration.  Not  a  bit  of  it  Despite  his 
studious  habits,  and  years  spent  face  to  face  with 
books  that  others  spent  in  the  turmoil  of  active 
life,  he  was  in  most  matters  as  shrewd  as  the 
quickest  disciple  of  Lavater.  But  with  Annie  it 
was  another  thing.  He  had  voluntarily  placed 
her  in  a  totally  different  position  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  regarded  her  from  a  distinct  point  of 
view.  From  dreaming  continually  of  her  ultimate 
perfection,  he  had  come  to  believe  her  to  be  in  a 
manner  already  perfect,  and  would  have  as  soon 
questioned  her  infallibility  as  a  Spanish  devotee 
would  venture  to  doubt  the  headless  vivacity  of 
St  Denis.  He  therefore  took  no  heed  of  her  peril, 
heard  no  warning  echo  in  his  bosom,  but  gave 
himself  up  to  the  calm  elaboration  of  his  dream. 
.  Annie's  studies  still  went  on,  and  still  did  John 
Vespar  play  the  part  of  sage  and  counsellor,  when 
his  heart  was  raging  with  the  fast-gathering  fire 
of  love.  True  to  his  resolve,  however,  he  kept  it 
to ,  himself.  Spartan-like,  he  crushed  it  to  his 
bosom,  even  while  it  devoured  him,  and  never 
breathing  a  word  in  Annie's  ear  that  might  hint 
to  her  of  her  position,  never  betraying  by  a  look 
the  destiny  for  which  he  had  designed  her. 

Thus  stood  all  things  at  Fcrushade.  For  the 
sake  of  human  nature,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
heart,  which  bursts  as  I  tell  this  story,  I  would 
wish  that  at  that  moment  some  fairy  had  cast  a 
spell  all  over  that  pleasant  place,  and  frozen  up 
the  stream  of  life  and  the  current  of  events.  I 
would  wish  that  John  Vespar  had  been  suddenly 
petrified  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  shaping  out  some 
beautiful  sequence  to  his  dream.  That  Madam 
Meta  was  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  loop,  never 
to  complete  it.  That  Bolton  Waller  was  indurated 
until  he  became  a  sneering  statue,  with  all  his  wild 
blood  thickened  into  sparry  veins,  and  all  his  evil 
thoughts  arrested  for  ever.    And,  oh !  above  all, 


that  Annie  Wylde — sweet,  loving,  innocent  Amu 
Wylde — had  been  in  a  single  instant  frosen  into 
an  effigy  of  crystal  ice,  everlasting  in  its  parity! 

But  there  was  no  fairy  at  hand,  and  the  tide  of 
Time  went  on,  and  none  could  anticipate,  ant 
God,  what  glorious  destinies  it  was  about  to 
wreck. 

It  was  a  dull,  gray  evening,  about  four  o'ekek, 
when  Annie  Wylde  entered  tie  hall-door  at  Fa* 
shade,  and  without  speaking  to  any  one  honied  to 
her  room.  Assuredly  there  was  something  mt 
sual  just  then  in  her  appearance.  She  was  not 
the  same  Annie  Wylde  who  had  gone  forth  thru 
hours  before  joyously  and  lightly,  and  graeefidr 
mocking  her  guardian  as  she  passed  him  near  to 
trelliced  garden  gate.  Now  her  head  was  best 
her  step  convulsed  and  uncertain,  while  a  flat 
like  that  of  fever  burned  upon  her  cheek.  Aaar- 
edly  Annie  Wylde  must  have  been  disturbed  a 
mind.  She  hurried  up  the  small  staircase,  for 
Fernsbade  was  not  an  extensive  mansion,  and 
entered  her  bright-looking  vestal  chamber.  Shi 
paused  a  moment  on  the  threshold ;  listened  at- 
tentively, as  if  seeking  to  ascertain  if  any  one  w» 
near ;  then  passed  in,  shut  the  door  softly,  and 
rushing  to  the  bed,  flung  herself  upon  it  and  bunt 
into  a  passion  of  tears.  Oh  1  how  she  sobbed  and 
heaved  and  struggled  as  she  lay  against  the  bed, 
with  her  loosened  hair  wandering  all  over  it  in 
tangled  masses.  .How  her  small,  slender  fiogen 
twisted  and  grappled  with  the  white  counterpane, 
as  if  she  were  struggling  with  some  terrible  thougU 
which  she  strove  thus  physically  to  crush.  Oh! 
what  intense  grief  must  have  rioted  in  that  pod 
heart,  so  to  make  it  bound  and  beat  and  faint  at 
heart  never  did  before.  What  has  happened, 
sweet  Annie  Wylde  ?  What  terrible  misfortm* 
is  impending  over,  or  has  smitten  thee,  dear  child 
of  all  loving  hearts  ?  Nothing — nothing  to  tell, 
but  that  long,  lonely  sobbing,  which  beats  through 
the  silence  of  the  room  with  the  regular  pulse*  of 
a  clock.  Hark  1  she  raised  her  head  and  listened: 
a  soft  step  sounded  on  the  stair  outside.  With 
the  quickness  of  thought  she  composed  her  figure 
decently  upon  the  bed,  smoothed  her  dishevelled 
hair,  and  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  so  as  it  could 
not  be  seen.  She  had  scarcely  done  this  when  the 
door  opened  and  Meta  entered.  "Annie!"  she 
said,  softly,  "supper  is  nearly  ready.  Master 
John  is  asking  for  you." 

But  Annie  answered  not  She  lay  as  if  io 
sleep,  with  her  face  turned  to  the  wall,  her  handi 
crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  her  entire  figure  indi- 
cating profound  repose.  Annie  Wylde!  Annie 
Wylde !  why  this  seeming  slumber  I  HypocrifT 
is  not  of  thy  nature ;  then  why  not  reply  to  Meta! 
We  fear  there  is  something  amiss  with  thee,  poor 
Annie  Wylde. 

Meta,  not  finding  any  response,  approached  the 
bed  on  tip-toe,  and  gazed  lovingly  at  the  seeming 
sleeper.  M  Poor  Annie,"  she  murmured,  "  thou  art 
tired  with  thv  joyous  exercise.  I  will  not  wake 
thee ;  thou  shalt  sleep  thy  filL  Bless  thy  slum- 
bers,  Annie ;  may  thy  life  be  as  gentle  and  as 
pure !" 

A  convulsive  shudder  ran  through  the  sleeper* 
frame,  but  Meta  did  not  observe  it,  as  she  had  al- 
ready turned  to  depart  She  went  out  immediate- 
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er,  as  softly  as  she  entered,  and  doted  the 
behind  her.    She  bad  scarcely  disappeared 

Annie  sprang  from  the  bed ;  and  as  she 
d  to  the  light,  what  a  face  of  unearthly  livid- 
the  disclosed  !  There  were  deep  violet  circlei 
ith  her  eyes,  and  upon  each  cheek  a  terrible 
spot  burned.  Her  whole  frame  seemed 
ring  with  either  cold  or  intense  pain.  After 
ing  herself,  by  listening  for  a  feiy  momenta  at 
!oor,  that  there  was  no  immediate  chance  o 
option,  she  went  to  her  little  wardrobe  a; 
tea  walnut  wood  that  stood  near  the  window, 
x>k  from  thence  a  few  under-garmente,  whose 
r  whiteness  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
hues  of  her  face.  These  she  wrapped  into  a 
bundle,  which  was  tied  hurriedly  with  a 

of  white  tape.  As  she  did  this,  with  all 
igitation  and  haste,  she  seemed  to  take  a 
;e  pleasure  in  making  that  little  bundle  look 
it  as  she  could.  Every  crease  was  carefully 
:hed  away ;  rebellious  comers  were  tucked 
d  made  symmetrical ;  and  it  was  not  until 
>  considerable  time  spent  in  this  mariner  thai 
ppeared  to  be  satisfied.  This  task  finished 
raw  a  chair  to  her  small  writing-table  and 
>wn.  For  at  least  ten  minutes  she  eat  there 
nless,  as  if  endeavoring  to  recollect  what  she 
i  do ;  then  consciousness  suddenly  flashed  upon 
she  tore  a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  desk  and 
a  few  lines  in  a  trembling  hand.    They  ran 

UAivux : — I  write  to  bid  yon  farewell.  I  am 
,  I  know  not  where,  neither  does  it  matter 
to  one  like  me.  I  dare  not  even  thank  you 
your  goodness  to  me,  for  even  my  gratitude 

I  be  an  impure  offering.  Do  not  seek  to  find 
Tour  search  would  be  profitless,  for  I  have 
iyself.  Farewell— farewell,  dear  Mela— dear 

i  folded  this  ere  the  ink  was  dry,  and  ad- 
ug  it  to  John  Vespar,  placed  it  upon  the 
Then  with  a  convulsive  effort  she  grasped 
tie  bundle  and  glided  noiselessly  down  the 
She  reached  the  lin.ll.  John  Vesper's  voice 
>on  her  ear  as  she  stood  still  for  a  moment 
en.  He  was  talking  of  her.  "  Yea,"  he  said,  ' 
e  is  indeed  a  noble  creature,  a  jewel,  an  un- 
liable and  unparalleled " 

I I  my  God  !"  she  murmured  bitterly,  as  these  | 
fell  upon  her  ear,  "  my  poor  guardian — an  . 

enee — an  hour  hence  I"  Then  with  a  strong  , 
jhe  opened  tho  hull-dour,  lingered  a  moment 
i  familiar  threshold,  and,  with  a  deep  sob, 
seemed  to  tear  itself  from  the  centre  of  her 
she  passed  out  into  the  darkness  and  the 


hn  Vespar !  Master  John !    Come  up  here 

y ;  come,  for  God's  sake  I' 

ell,  Meta,  what's  the  matter?   Is  the  house 

r 

i,  no;  but  come  up  here.     Oh,  Annie  !" 
inie!  whatof  Anmei    Tell  me  quickly ;  tell 
otnan  V  and  in  three  bounds  John  Vespar 
a  the  deserted  chamber,  where  Meta  was 
ig  bitterly.  "  Tell  me,  tell  me,  what  of  Annie!" 


Meta  replied  not,  but  put  a  small  crumpled 
note  in  his  band.  John's  face  became  of  an  ashen 
paleness,  even  before  he  read  it;  but  he  made  a 
strong  effort  to  control  his  emotion,  and  opened 
the  billet  with  a  steady  hand ;  he  read  it  through. 
He  then  raised  bis  eyes  to  Meta'a  face ;  but  she 
dared  not  meet  his  glance,  there  was  something  to 
terrible  in  his  sorrow.  He  raised  bis  band  slowly 
to  his  bead ;  pressed  it  tightly  over  his  temples, 
and  crying,  "  0  God  1  0  God  I  she  is  lost  to  me, 
lost  to  me  1"  he  staggered  against  the  bed.  He 
had  no  sooner  touched  it  than  he  started  back,  and 
seemed  suddenly  to  recover  all  his  energy. 

"Meta,"  he  cried,  "she  cannot  be  long  gone. 
We  will  find  her." 

"  About  three  hours  gone,"  said  Meta,  in  a  low, 
husky  voice. 

"Tho  snow  lies  on  tho  ground.  I  will  track  her. 
Let  loose  one  of  the  hounds ;  and  my  sleigh — har- 
ness my  sleigh,  as  if  your  lives  depended  on  each 
second  I" 

Ha  rushed  madly  through  the  yard,  shouting  to 
the  servants;  got  the  harness;  dragged  out  the 
sleigh,  and  tore  his  swiftest  horse  from  the  stable. 
His  men  thought  him  mad,  and  gated  stupidly  at 
him  while  he  was  doing  these  things. 

■  Curse  you,  fellows  I"  he  cried  furiously  to 
them, "  what  do  yon  stand  there  fort  Help  me, 
help  me,  or  I  will  brain  you  every  one  1  Help  me, 
help  mel  Have  1  not  been  a  good  master! 
Would  you  not  die  for  met  Then  do  not  lose 
a  second,  for  to  me  each  second  is  a  life.  There, 
tighten  that  band— so.  Off  with  those  cursed 
belli-!  I  want  no  music  now,  to  cheer  me  on  the 
way.  Hang  a  death-chime  round  the  harness,  it 
yon  can,  for  that  will  suit  me.  Is  that  trace  hook- 
ed on  t  I  want  no  break-downs.  I  cannot  lose  a 
second.  Help  me,  help  me,  buy  ones  1  for  time  is 
now  dearer  to  me  than  life.  Is  all  right!  Yea, 
thank  Heaven  1  Now,  a  whip — a  heavy  whip  that 
will  bear  rough  usage,  and— let  loose  Marengo,  he 
has  got  a  good  nose.  Ah,  true,  I  had  forgotten 
my  hat.  Thanks,  friends;  but  my  head  is  so  hot 
that  I  waa  almost  better  without  it  Now,  away  I 
Come,  good  horse,  you  have  work  to  do  to-night ; 
and  you,  Marengo,  see  that  your  scent  is  keen,  for 
the  footsteps  we  follow  are  delicate  as  summer  air. 
Away,  away,  away  1" 

Out  through  the  open  gates  sped  John  Vespar 
The  night  was  dark ;  but  when  snow  lies  upon  the 
country,  a  faint  twilight  is  produced,  no  matter  how 
obscured  the  sky.  The  sleigh  rushed  along  over 
the  dry  snow  silently,  because,  from  some  whim, 
the  belt  of  tinkling  bells  had  been  left  behind. 
On,  on,  with  tremendous  velocity  it  sped.  Maren- 
go, a  shaggy  wolf-hound,  galloped  by  its  side,  and 
John  Vespar  sat  up  straight,  with  his  chest  bared 
to  the  cutting  breeze,  holding  the  reins  in  a  grasp 
of  iron.  Oh,  what  a  wild,  tumultuous  chaos  were 
Ids  thoughts  as  he  whirled  along  through  the  cold 
darkness  1  Once  or  twice  he  tried  to  analyse  his 
own  feelings,  but  could  not  All  lie  knew  was 
Jiat  he  was  in  search  of  something  without  which 
it  was  impossible  he  could  return.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve tliat  he  even  recollected  any  of  the  events  of 
the  Inst  four-end -twenty  hours.  He  several  times 
tried  to  remember  Annie's  other  name,  but  with- 
out the  slightest  success.    "Annie'1  he  repeated 
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well  enough,  but  the  "  WyldeMhad  faded  altogether 
from  his  memory.  Then  there  was  predominating 
over  all  this  menial  confusion,  a  son  of  hot  sense 
of  wrong,  that  seemed  to  burn  him  physically,  and 
thus  forced  itself  on  his  attention.  .When  this  oc- 
curred he  would  lift  himself  in  the  sleigh,  and  flog 
the  horse  with  his  heavy  whip  until  the  poor  ani- 
mal flew  terror-stricken  along.  Suddenly  Marengo 
gave  tongue.    This  roused  Vespar  in  a  moment. 

tt  Ha  1  good  dog,  good  dog  P  he  cried  excitedly. 
"This  is  the  right  road,  thea  Thanks,  thanks  to 
thee,  Marengo  P 

With  these  words  he  lashed  his  poor  horse  hea- 
vily with  the  whip.  The  terrified  animal  gave  a 
loud  snort  and  bounded  forward  at  an  accelerated 
pace,  that  soon  left  even  the  swift-footed  Marengo 
Dehind.  On,  on  they  sped,  the  very  air  moaning 
and  whistling  about  the  sleigh,  from  the  velocity 
with  which  it  was  cut  The  horse,  with  outstretched 
neck  and  hoof-tramps  confused  into  one  sound 
from  the  rapidity  of  his  Strokes,  rushed  madly  for- 
ward. And  John  Vespar  stood,  heavy  whip  in 
hand,  with  wild  cries  and  heavy  blows  adding  new 
terrors  to  his  speed.  Suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  a 
low,  faint  cry  was  heard  on  the  dark  road  before 
them ;  the  next  instant  the  sleigh  swayed  slightly, 
as  if  it  had  touched  something  in  passing,  and  then 
rushed  on.  With  a  wild  cry  John  Vespar  threw 
himself  back,  reins  in  hand!,- so  as  to  check  the 
•peed  of  the  affrighted  horse ;  and  the  instant  that 
toe  velocity  was  at  all  lessened,  careless  of  all  pe- 
ril, he  flung  himself  out  of  the  sleigh  into  the  snow, 
while  the  horse  and  vehicle,  now  released  from  con- 
trol, rushed  in  a  moment  out  of  sight  Vespar  did 
not  appear  to  feel  his  violent  fall.  He  scrambled 
on  his  legs,  and  ran  madly  back  through  the 
snowy  track.  In  a  few  moments  a  dark  form  ly- 
ing on  the  white  earth  met  his  view.  A  shrieking 
sob  burst  from  his  breast,  and  the  next  instant  he 
was  lying  in  the  snow,  with  his  arms  around  the 
lifeless  body  of  sweet  Annie  Wylde ! 

The  moment  he  touched  her  he  knew  that  she 
was  dead.  He  made  no  attempt  at  resuscitation, 
and  his  thoughts,  before  so  wild  and  troubled,  be- 
came suddenly  calm  and  still.  He  pressed  a  kiss 
upon  her  cola  forehead.  It  was  the  first  that  he 
had  ever  giren  her.  Then  nestling  her  passive 
head  upon  his  broad  breast,  he  lay  down  upon  the 
snow,  and  gazed  calmly  up  at  the  wide,  dark 
heavens. 

aO  Providence!  w  he  murmured,  "pardon  me 
for  thus  yielding  up  my  life  tamely,  instead  of 
awaiting  thy  decree.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
as  just  as  the  laws  of  Heaven,  that  John  Vespar 
should  perish  with  his  dream  P 

Cold  blew  the  north  December  wind ;  fast  fell 
the  flakes  of  silent  snow ;  one  by  one  the  stars 
came  out  of  the  dark  heavens,  and  gazed  like  eyes 
filled  with  funereal  grief  upon  the  moveless  pair. 
A  little  longer,  and  a  snowy  pyramid  would  have 
been  the  mausoleum  built  by  nature  over  John 
Vespar  and  his  dream.  But  the  solitary  was  not 
then  fated  to  die ;  lights  gleamed  alon<?  the  road ; 
sleigh-bells  sounded  on  the  sharp,  cold  air,  and 
amid  the  hum  of  pitying  voices,  and  the  sobbing 
of  tender  women,  the  half- frozen  scholar  and  his 
bride  were  placed  in  a  sleigh  and  borne  to 
Fernshade. 


John  Vespar  did  not  die,  but  he  forsook  life. 
"  Meta,"  said  he  to  his  housekeeper  one  day,  when, 
atter  a  terrible  three  months  of  melancholy  mad- 
ness, he  had  regained  his  reason  and  bis  strength— 
"  Meta,  henceforward  we  live  alone.  The  world 
must  be  nothing  to  us,  for  we  are  nothing  to  tfct 
world.  Let  us  wall  ourselves  round  from  its  cat 
taminating  atmosphere,  and  see  if  we  cannot  fin 
in  peace  and  purity." 

From  that  day  forth  he  kept  his  word.  He  fr 
livered  himself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  a  mysUrksj 
literary  task,  in  which,  perhaps,  he  vainly  ends* 
vored  to  typify  that  unreachable  perfection  wbidt 
haunted  him  through  life,  and  led  him  through  the 
sad  swamps  of  sorrow  and  death.  He  yet  Km 
his  lonely  life;  and  sometimes,  in  the  solitude  cf 
his  study,  the  reflection  flits  across  his  mind,  thst 
perhaps,  after  all,  that  which  is  the  end  of  lues 
the  beginning  of  perfection — the  grave. 

There  was  one  secret  which  Meta  never  told  be 
master,  heavily  as  it  weighed  upon  her  bosoai 
She  never  told  him  that  when  she  clad  sweel 
Annie  Wylde's  delicate  form  in  the  sad  babi* 
ments  of  death,  close  pressed  to  her  lifeless  best 
she  found  a  letter  from  the  Englishman. 

Well!  does  the  reader  incline  to  ov 
opinion  ?  Is  the  foregoing  a  record  ci  the 
solitary's  heart  or  not  ?  We  believe  he  can- 
not  disagree  with  us.  There  is  too  much 
feeling  in  it  not  to  be  real.  It  is  coarse  and 
rugged  in  some  places,  and  over-ornate  io 
others ;  but  these  aberrations  of  style  are  the 
very  tests  of  truth.  They  indicate  the  mooA 
that  swayed  the  heart  as  the  pen  glided  over 
the  paper.  They  are  a  diapason  of  sorrow, 
wild  but  musical,  and  not  constrained  by 
any  rules  of  science.  Poor  suffering  recluse! 
what  a  terriblo  picture  thou  must  have  pre* 
sented  while  tracing  these  records!  The 
vision  rises  up  before  us  in  all  its  intensity, 
but,  like  Sterne's  captive,  it  is  too  sad  for  n 
to  contemplate,  and  we  distract  our  thought* 
by  dashing  the  paper-cutter  wildly  into  the 
seventh  volume.  Why,  hallo  1  what's  here! 
A  bundle  of  letters,  by  all  that's  epistolary  1 
our  heart  warms  at  the  sight  of  such  a 
treasure.  If  we  have  a  weakness  in  the 
world,  it  is  correspondence.  We  here  give 
fair  warning  to  our  friends  not  to  leave  their 
letters  in  our  way.  We  feel,  at  the  sight  of 
a  letter,  a  strange  itching  of  the  fingers,  and 
a  peculiar,  undefinable  longing — not  that 
we  are  in  the  least  curious,  but  these  seal* 
are  so  very  attractive,  and  Caligraphy  is  such  % 
a  curious  study !  Now,  looking  at  the  oot- 
side  of  letters,  is  of  little  use  to  a  Graphi* 
ologist  or  definer  of  character  from  writing. 
All  people  write  the  addresses  of  their  let- 
ters in  a  better  hand  than  the  inside.   Most 
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letters  are  like  men,  much  better-looking 
outside  than  in.  But  it  is  when  the  sheet 
is  unfolded  that  we  can  trace  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  disposition.  The  dotless  i's, 
the  crossless  t's,  the  letters  left  out  and  the 
letters  put  in — here  too  little,  there  too 
much — ups  and  downs  in  the  lines — blots, 
erasures  and  scratches;  half  words  form- 
ed in  a  queer,  indecisive  manner ;  whole 
words  running  on,  in  the  eagerness  of  the 
writer,  who  prolongs  the  last  syllable  to 
an  almost  indefinite  length:  such  are  a 
few  of  the  eccentricities  which  those  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  science  of  Graphiolo- 
gy  draw  their  conclusions  from.  But  to  re- 
turn to  our  bundle  of  letters,  for  we  fear 
much  that,  from  the  foregoing  sentences, 
our  readers  will  believe  that  wo  are  disciples 
of  Sir  James  Graham,  and  advocate  illicit 
letter-opening.  Here  is  a  queer,  ill-folded 
document — thick  paper,  and  a  great  blotch 
of  seal  that  looks  like  a  splash  of  wax.  The 
Ulterior  is  ingeniously  twisted  in  order  to 
prevent  over-curious  people  from  reading 
the  contents  through  the  edges ;  a  practice 
•ommon  enough  in  those  days  when  en- 
velopes were  not  in  being.  We  will,  how- 
ever, save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  such  a 
process,  by  simply  opening  the  letter  and 
reading  it  in  the  honest  old-fashioned  man- 
ner, begining  at  the  "  Dear  Sir/'  and  ending 
with  "  Yours  truly." 

London,  18 — 

Ban — On  the  faith  of  your  advertisement,  in- 
serted in  the  London  Times,  soliciting  literary  con- 
tributions to  a  magazine,  for  which  ample  remu- 
neration would  be  given,  I  forwarded  to  your  ad- 
dress a  thrilling  manuscript,  entitled  "  Gasophoni, 
or  the  Ghastly  Grecian  of  the  Parthenon !"  It  is 
Dow  eight  months,  and  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
from  you  in  reply.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you 
published  my  tale ;  in  fact,  you  could  not  do  any 
thing  else,  from  its  extraordinary  vigor  and  pecu- 
liar appreciation  of  the  ancient  Athenian  charac- 
ter;  but  I  consider  it  exceedingly  ungentlemanly 
of  you  not  to  forward  me  the  moderate  sum  at 
which  I  valued  this  work  of  art  I  would  have 
you  to  know,  Sir,  that  I  am  no  tyro  in  the  paths  of 
literature.  I  am  the  author  of  that  tragedy  which 
was  to  celebrated  two  years  ago  in  England,  Ire- 
land and  Wales,  entitled,  "  The  Copper  Coffin,  or 
the  Buried  Bride."  I  have  also  written  a  novel, 
in  six  volumes,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  those 
who  read  it  to  be  equal  to  the  best  parts  of  Field- 
ing, and  infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  written  by 
Tobias  Smollett  This  great  work  of  art,  I  regret  to 
(My,  I  have  not  yet  published,  owing  to  the  mach- 
inations of  the  author  of  u  Tremaine,"  who,  dread- 
S'  a  rival  that  promised  to  overturn  his  fame,  has 
bed  all  the  publishers  to  reject  my  manuscript. 


I  do  not  intrust  you  with  the  name  of  my  novel, 
because,  from  your  pecuniary  conduct  towards  me,  I 
feel  dubious  about  your  integrity.  Thus  you  see, 
Sir,  that  the  man  whom  you  have  treated  with 
such  neglect  is  not  one  of  your  mere  Grub  street 
scribblers,  but  a  man  well  known  to  the  civilized 
(so  in  MS.)  literary  world,  and  whose  genius  is 
the  theme  of  admiration  among  numberless 
countesses  and  honorable  Ladies  Marys,  who  re- 
side in  the  fashionable  locality  of  Belgravia. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  this  letter  will  recall  you  to  a  sense 
of  your  duties.  I  shall  expect  a  remittance  by 
the  next  mail ;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  from  a 
series  of  mysterious  events  which  deeply  involve 
the  honor  of  a  certain  noble  family,  I  have  not  for 
some  time  back  been  able  to  purchase  a  pair  of 
boots.  ^  I  have  made  certain  arrangements  with 
two  pieces  of  carpet  which  serve  me  as  a  foot- 
covering  after  nightfall ;  but  it  is  distressing  to  me, 
who  possess  a  numerous  circle,  of  fashionable  ac- 
quaintances, to  be  precluded  from  returning  their 
visits  by  so  paltry  a  consideration.  Trusting  that 
this  letter  will  have  its  due  effect  in  recalling  you 
to  a  sense  of  literary  honesty, 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obt.  servant, 

Theofbilus  Toggs. 

A  strange  production.  Egotism,  impu- 
dence and  servility,  all  mixed  up  together. 
Poor  Toggs !  perhaps  he  really  wanted  the 
money  and  the  boots.  If  so,  we  are  spared 
some  painful  reflections  by  discovering  on 
the  back  of  the  letter  the  following  short 
pencil  note  in  Adam  Eagle's  handwriting : 
"Mem.  Send  Toggs  fifty  dollars  and  his 
MS."  From  this  we  presume  that  "  Gaso- 
phoni "  went  back  to  its  author,  and  that 
the  associate  of  duchesses  in  Belgravia  was 
enabled  to  purchase  the  much-longed-for 
boots. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  unfortunate  Toggi 
in  his  garret,  victim  as  he  is  to  the  untiring 
enmity  of  Robert  Plumer  Ward,  and  seek 
in  the  pages  of  Adam  Eagle's  volumes  for 
some  sweeter  theme.  Here,  at  the  division, 
from  which  dropped  out  the  bundle  of  let- 
ters— of  which  more  will  have  to  bo  said  in 
some  future  number — here,  where  nestled 
for  years  the  threats  and  supplications  of 
Theophilus  Toggs,  we  find  two  poems. 
The  first  is  by  our  old  friend  Heremon ;  the 
last  is  by  some  weird  contributor,  who 
neither  signs  his  productions  with  a  nom 
de  plume  nor  a  substantial  name,  but  simply 
draws,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  a  human 
face,  with  the  lower  section  perfectly  black, 
while  the  upper  half  is  drawn  in  pure  out- 
line. What  recondite  meaning  is  attached 
to  this  monogram  we  know  not,  and  are  at 
a  loss  for  some  title  by  which  to  designate 
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him.  An  English  friend,  who  is  at  our 
elbow,  overcome  by  reminiscences  of  Lon- 
don stout,  suggests  thnt,  as  a  delicate  allu- 
sion to  the  sectional  face  we  described  above, 
it  would  perhaps  I j_-  appropriate  to  call  him 
"  half  and  half."  But  we  scorned  the  vul- 
gar temptation,  and  prefer  allowing  our 
readers  to  baptize  the  eccentric  poet,  each 
according  to  his  fancy. 

Heremon's  ode  is  eminently  characterized 
by  the  usual  peculiar! lies  of  that  individual. 
He  appears  much  wedded  to  the  dithy- 
rarabic  verso,  and  certainly  masters  the  irreg- 
ular harmony  which  is  the  sou!  of  that  metre. 
"While  reading  tlw  following,  do  we  cot 
seem  to  hear  the  sound  of  distant  seas  ? 
Can  you  not  discern  in  its  surge-like  rhythm 
the  swelling  of  the  long  waves  in  dark  cor- 
ridors of  caves  ?  It  seems  as  if  some  occaa 
shell  was  held  to  our  ear,  and  was  murmur- 
ing ever  with  sweet  memories  of  the  main  ! 


Bird  of  the  wild,  fur-sweeping  wing. 

Why  art  thou  heM 
Who  chained  theu  thus,  llinu  ocean  king, 

To  earth  en  dark  and  drear  T 
Thy  home  is  where  the  free  winds  sing, 
And  the  thunder  tone.-  of  billows  ring 

Through  caverns  rocked  wSh  tar  ! 

Did  not  thy  proud  heart  burst, 

Thou  reckless  rider  of  the  stormy  main, 
When  o'er  thy  unsullied  plumage  first 

Was  flung  man's  chain  7 
0  thou  whose  infancy  was  nursed 

'Mid  all  the  freedom  of  the  skies. 

How  could  thy  spirit  prize 
Life  e'er  again  i 

Tempests  were  at  thy  birth,  and  the  white  wav> 

S|irniig  up  rejoicing  round  thy  niswl  home, 
Anil,  as  a  lullaby,  from  deep-mouthed  caves 
Wild  ocean-songs  would  come. 
Bathed  iu  the  breaker's  foam, 
Rocked  into  slumber  on  the  sn-el ling  sea. 
Never  was  wild  bird's  infancy 
More  bright  or  free. 

No  more — sad  prophecy— all, 


The  giant  cliffs,  the  cavern's  holloiv  r .... , 
Now  of  thy  narrow  life  can  form  no  part 
All  prisoned,  pining,  wretched  as  thou  art! 
Existence  is  a  waste ;  thy  soul  lies  deed ; 
The  snows  upon  thy  wing  have  melted  there. 

Drooped  is  thnt  glorious  head  ; 
Stained  it  that  bosom  once  so  purely  fair, 

Dimmed  is  the  broad,  bright  eye 
That  looked  but  from  the  billow  to  the  airy  ! 
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Better,  far  better  had  thy  life-blood  dyed 

The  heaving  sea; 
Better  thy  last  breath  had  been  sighed 

Where  all  was  free  I 
Better  had  heedless  waves  triumphantly 

Swept  o'er  thy  pride 
Than  to  a  lone  existence  thus  to  cling, 
And  hear  the  wild  winds  mock  at  thy  uol 
wing  I 

A  deeper  hand  now  strikes  the  lyre.  The 
murmur  of  the  ocean  shell  dies  off  in' 
silence,  and  a  strain  laden  with  ghostliue 
and  death  rises  from  the  harp  of  the  weird 
contributor.  "Well  may  he  have  chosen  the 
darkened  face  for  his  crest  A  veil  seena 
to  shroud  his  nature,  and  his  soul  revels  in 
mystery.  Terror  is  the  monotone  which  his 
heart  utters  when  the  wind  of  inspiration 
sweeps  across  it*  chords.  His  dwelling  should 
be  in  some  dark,  German  castle,  with  long 
corridors,  deserted  chambers,  and  ptcturei 
that  occasionally  come  down  from  the  wiD 
of  their  own  accord.  A  clanking  spectn 
should  stand  every  night  at  his  bedside,  and 
he  should  wear  a  "death-watch"  in  his  fob. 
With  such  adjuncts  as  these,  he  of  the  dark- 
ened face  might  be  qualified  to  till  the  niche 
left  vacant  by  Mrs.  Kaduliffe,  or  edit  some 
ghastly  magazine,  which  might  perhaps  be 
entitled   "The  Pyramid  of  Horrors." 

"We  decidedly  object  as  a  rule  to  thes* 
tales  of  terror.  They  neither  benefit  socielj 
nor  the  author.  "We  recollect  the  time  when 
wo  could  not  ourselves  write  n  tale  without 
three  murders  in  it,  interspersed  with  a  ghoit 
or  two.  But  these  days  are  gone  by  with  us; 
and  henceforward  we  will  stick  (o  nature. 

THE    SHAnOW    BY    THE    TREK. 

There  grows  hi  pleasant  Manordene 

As  fair  an  elm  as  ever  grew  ; 
Its  limbs  are  toui;h.  its  leaves  are  g 

Its  rugged  bark  is  healthy  too. 
But  though  it  is  a  noble  sight 

For  all  that  net  tin  h-ne-t  part, 
To  me  it  is  the  blackest  bligbt 

That  ever  withered  up  a  heart 


Aud  nightshade  trailed  its  deadly  b 
Tile  water!  il  lies,  green  and  wide, 

^ipro;iil  hulf'wuv  o'er  its  blackened  face ; 
No  ripple  en  I  roughed  its  tide. 

No  wild  bird  lurked  about  the  place. 

One  summer's  eve,  a  fair  girl  stooped 

To  pluck  a  lily  on  die  brink, 
When  two  roii^h  anus  weiv  round  her  looped; 

She  had  no  time  to  pray  or  think  : 
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A  muffled  shriek — a  heavy  swing — 

The  water-lilies  rose  and  fell. 
What  hand  had  done  this  horrid  thing 

I  dare  not  say — I  will  not  tell. 

But  from  that  hour  an  iron  fate 

Compelled  me  to  the  lonely  pond ; 
From  morning  time  to  even  late 

I  had  no  pleasant  aim  beyond. 
I  hovered  round  the  swampy  edge, 

I  gazed  until  I  lost  my  breath ; 
It  seemed  alway  as  if  the  sedge 

Was  filled  with  stagnant  shapes  of  death. 

And  lo  1  that  sombre  swamp  in  time 

Became  to  me  a  place  of  dread. 
The  heavy  plants  smelt  sick  with  crime ; 

The  loathsome  weeds — the  stagnant  bed, 
The  dark,  dark  waters  of  the  place, 

That  turned  the  very  sunshine  black, 
And  in  whose  mirror  my  white  face 

Shone  Kke  a  villain's  on  the  rack. 

The  neighbors  thought  me  crazed  outright, 

And  pointed  at  me  in  my  walk : 
I  went,  a  strange,  distracted  wight, 

That  muttered  fiercely  in  his  talk. 
And  when  the  boys  and  girls  anear 

Made  holiday  upon  the  green, 
A  listener  would  be  sure  to  hear 

About  the  Lord  of  Manordene. 

And  thus  it  passed,  until  I  fell, 

Oh !  deadly  sick  with  wandering  there ; 
Then,  thought  I,  'twould  be  full  as  well 

Blot  out  this  source  of  dark  despair. 
But  as  its  depths  contained  a  sight 

Unsulted  to  the  honest  day, 
I  dug  an  outlet  one  dark  night, 

And  drained  the  waters  all  away. 

Then,  then  with  hard,  unceasing  toil 

I  worked  until  my  fingers  bled ; 
I  shovelled  in  the  healthy  soil, 

And  strove  to  fill  the  vacant  bed. 
But  when  some  lily,  crushed  by  me, 

Would  gleam  from  out  the  creviced  sod, 
I'd  start  and  fancy  it  was  she 

With  pale  hand  pointing  up  to  God ! 

I  filled  it  in — I  smoothed  it  o'er ; 

I  trampled  on  it  with  my  feet : 
I  never  took  such  pains  before 

To  make  a  spot  of  earth  look  sweet 
I  scattered  grass  seeds  round  and  round; 

I  brought  primroses  from  the  lea, 
And  in  the  centre  of  the  mound 

I  planted  deep,  a  young  elm  tree. 

I  was  at  peace  for  many  a  day ; 

Thrice  seven  summers  shone  for  me ; 
I  saw  the  hawthorn  on  the  spray, 

I  smelled  the  cowslips  on  the  lea. 
The  ripened  grass  obeyed  the  scythe, 

The  crimson  hips  with  winter  came, 
While  I  had  heart  as  gay  and  blithe 

As  any  peasant  loon  could  claim. 

And  lo  1  the  elm  meantime  grew  great ; 
Green  grew  the  turf  that  I  had  laid ; 


And  often  round  that  place  of  Fate 
My  gentle,  fair-haired  Alice  played. 

Oh  1  she  was  innocent  and  fair, 

With  soul  like  summer  heavens  clear ; 

I  thought  no  wicked  thing  would  dare 
Approach  the  spot  while  she  was  near. 

But,  like  a  swallow  to  its  nest, 

Comes  back  the  deathless  curse  of  crime : 
Had  man  an  adamantine  breast, 

Twould  worm  through  to  his  heart  in  time  I 
That  I  was  free,  I  did  believe ; 

I  proudly  vaunted  I  was  free ; 
Yet  m  one  quiet  summer  s  eve 

Came  back  that  deadly  curse  to  me ! 

My  wife  sat  in  the  elm  tree's  shade, 

And  read  a  book  upon  her  knee ; 
My  fair-haired  Alice  round  us  played, 

And  sang  with  sweet  unconscious  glee ; 
She  sang,  like  some  young  throstle  wild, 

A.n  unconnected,  wayward  hymn  ; 
When  lo  1  between  my  wife  and  child, 

There  loomed  a  shadow  huge  and  dim  ! 

It  thrust  itself  between  the  pair, 

It  clasped  them  in  its  deadly  bound ; 
It  mowed  and  flickered  here  and  there, 

And  played  fantastics  on  the  ground. 
It  dwindled  to  a  narrow  spot ; 

It  towered  among  the  branches  high; 
Then  grew  so  great  as  if  'twould  blot 

With  one  vast  veil  the  evening  sky. 

I  could  not  breathe,  I  could  not  speak; 

My  heart,  like  dazzled  bird,  lay  still. 
I  felt  the  shadow  on  my  cheek, 

And  wondered  had  it  power  to  kill 
But  still  it  flickered  here  and  there; 

The  hideous  wanton  came  and  fled, 
Until,  in  my  intense  despair, 

I  wished  the  whole  wide  world  was  dead. 

I  hurried  both  my  treasures  home, 

And  strove  to  talk  in  accents  gay; 
But  the  bright  smile  would  feebly  come : 

My  mirth  chased  others'  mirth  away. 
All,  all  were  heavy  with  the  blight, 

The  shadow  would  not  be  defied ; 
And  in  the  middle  of  that  night 

My  gentle,  fair-haired  Alice  died. 

Then  day  and  night,  and  night  and  day, 

I  roamed  around  that  haunted  tree ; 
And,  with  its  dark,  disgusting  play, 

The  shadow  came  and  sat  by  me : 
It  played  until  my  brain  grew  hot ; 

It  sat  until  my  heart  grew  chill. 
Oh !  had  it  but  one  mortal  spot, 

1  had  the  hand  and  nerve  to  kill. 

And  every  day  I  wander  there, 

To  face  the  shadow  on  the  mound  ; 
But  wisdom  sometimes  helps  despair — 

111  meet  it  on  its  own  dread  ground ! 
Let  shade  with  shade  for  victory  fight, 

From  human  bonds  and  fetters  free; 
Oh !  i yes,  by  Heaven,  this  very  night 

Will  see  two  Shadows  by  the  Tree  1 
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Thb  spectacle  of  third  parties,  offshoot- 
ing  from  the  two  great  political  bodies  of 
which  our  nation  is  made  up,  is  not  unaccus- 
tomed or  inexplicable.  Their  existence  is 
well  nigh  coeval  with  our  history,  and  the 
reasons  for  their  growth  have  never  lain  very 
deeply  hid  from  the  public  eye.  At  certain 
times  the  nation  has  seen  two  or  three 
"third"  parties  striving  at  once  for  the 
great  objects  of  party  existence.  At  other 
times  the  two  great  popular  divisions  have 
seemed  entirely  free  from  internal  disor- 
ganizations. These  periods  of  calm  and 
outbreak,  of  serenity  and  storm,  have  con- 
tinued for  many  years  to  succeed  each  other 
with  such  regularity,  that  it  is  not  unsafe  to 
predict  their  perpetual  alternate  occurrence 
in  future,  at  least  for  so  long  a  time  as 
nations  are  subject  to  error,  and  the  agita- 
tions of  political  strife  continue  to  vex  the 
reason  and  arouse  the  passions  of  men. 

The  history  of  our  politics,  however,  has 
not  yet  recorded  a  time  so  fruitful  of  "third" 
parties  as  the  present  Holding  aloof  from 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  we  find  the  Union 
Party  of  the  South,  antagonistic  to  nulli- 
fication and  secession,  uncommitted  on  the 
great  measures  of  financial  policy  between 
which  the  Republic  is  called  to  choose, 
and  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day  endeavoring 
to  force  an  unsuccessful  nomination  upon 
that  great  statesman,  Daniel  Webster.  Not 
far  removed  by  territory,  but  widely  sepa- 
rated in  sentiment  from  this  body,  stand  the 
party  of  Secessionists,  miscalled  State  Rights 
men,  with  whom  the  preservation  of  our 
national  confederation  weighs  lightly  in  the 
scale  against  the  maintenance  of  local  privi- 
lege. Closely  allied  in  theory  with  the 
latter  faction,  we  find  that  small  body  of 
agitators  whose  principles  have  been  long 
advocated  by  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips. 
Pursuing  trains  of  political  reasoning  in  a 
direction  still  different  from  any  we  have 
mentioned,  are  the  Land  Reformers,  whose 
votes  are  not  yet  entirely  separated  from 
either  of  the  great  parties.  Finally,  the  rear 
is  brought  up  by  that  largest  and  just  now 
most  noticeable  of  the  "  third"  parties,  the 
14  Free-Soil  Democracy,"  in  whose  political 
creed  so  much  of  good  and  evil  is  mingled, 


so  much  of  Vital  energy  and  hopeless  abs%rao» 
tion,  so  much  of  consistent  truth  and  chaotic 
error,  that  it  is  both  impolitic  and  unjust  to 
refuse  them  some  share  of  that  consideratioe 
which  they  claim,  or  to  ignore  the  influsioi 
which,  in  the  present  disposition  of  our  poli- 
tics, they  have  brought  to  bear  upon  society. 

The  observer,  affiliated,  we  will  suppose, 
with  no  party,  and  having  for  his  object  da 
simple  maintenance  of  truth,  discovers,  coeval 
with  the  existence  of  the  confederate  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  States,  the  existence  also 
of  colored  servitude.  He  observes  in  tin 
compact  made  between  thirteen  young  and 
feeble  States,  for  their  mutual  strength, 
growth  and  safety,  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  each  State  to  the  preservation  of 
such  institutions  as  shall  be  deemed  by  that 
State  most  wise  and  expedient,  and  toe  re- 
cognition also  of  the  duty  of  sister  States  to 
throw  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  audi 
State  action.  He  discovers  the  number  of 
States  gradually  increasing,  and  their  limita 
extending  in  different  directions.  He  teei 
each  adopting  a  different  system  of  internal 
legislation  and  economy  from  that  of  its 
neighbors,  and  yet  paying  the  same  reverend 
to  the  Central  Government,  and  contributing 
its  proper  share  for  its  maintenance.  In  this 
State,  the  judiciary  is  elective ;  in  that,  tin 
bench  is  filled  by  legislative  appointment 
In  one  State,  suffrage  is  restricted ;  in  another 
the  man  without  an  acre  tenders  his  vote  at 
freely  as  the  largest  landholder.  On  one 
side  of  a  State  line,  governors  are  chosen  for 
two  years ;  on  the  other  side,  they  can  hold 
office  during  one  year  only.  In  one  State, 
debtors  shall  shudder  at  the  sight  of  a 
prison  ;  in  a  neighboring  State,  no  such  ter- 
rors shall  be  known.  In  this  State  it  shall  be 
considered  lawful  to  hold  colored  persona  in 
servitude  ;  in  that  State  no  such  power  shall 
exist,  and  equal  rights  and  privileges  shall  bi 
granted  to  all.  With  such  distinctions,  bat 
with  a  common  bond  of  sympathy  and  reli- 
ance, he  finds  the  United  States  confederated 
under  the  Constitution. 

He  finds,  also,  from  time  to  time,  large 
tracts  of  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Central  Government,  not  yet  divided  into 
States,  and  incapable,  by  reason  of  a  scanty 
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population,  of  being  at  once  so  divided. 
Congress — that  is,  the  representatives  of  the 
several  States — decides  upon  the  methods  of 
internal  legislation  that  shall  prevail  in  these 
territories  during  their  periods  of  territorial 
existence.  Congress  appoints  the  Governor 
and  the  Judge,  directs  the  course  of  the  roads 
and  the  levelling  of  the  forest,  regulates  the 
finances,  determines  the  method  of  the  popular 
suffrage,  and  decides  whether  colored  servi- 
tude shall  be  allowed  or  proscribed.  In  this 
manner,  in  Congressional  jurisdiction  over 
territories,  as  well  as  in  internal  State  legis- 
lation, the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
majority  is  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of. 
If  the  majority  in  any  State  vote  to  restrict 
suffrage,  suffrage  becomes  restricted,  nor  can 
Congress  or  other  States  interfere  to  prevent 
The  majority,  then,  in  any  State  is  a  sacred 
and  inviolable  force.  If  a  majority  of  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress — that  is,  if  a  majority 
of  the  people — vote  to  make  the  judiciary 
of  any  territory  elective,  or  to  prohibit  the 
holding  of  slaves  in  any  territory,  this  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  becomes  a  binding 
law,  only  to  be  reversed  by  a  subsequent 
counter  majority,  or  by  a  counter  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  or 
States  into  which  that  territory  shall  ulti- 
mately be  resolved.  Nothing  can  be  more 
harmonious  with  the  idea  of  a  free  govern- 
ment than  this  system  of  State  and  Con- 
gressional legislation. 

In  fifteen  of  the  thirty-one  States  of 
which  this  Union  now  consists,  he  finds  an 
institution  with  which  he  may  or  may  not 
sympathize,  but  of  whose  legal  right  to  exist, 
provided  the  majority  will  it,  he  has  no  more 
doubt  than  of  the  legality  of  an  elective 
judiciary,  or  of  a  free  suffrage,  which  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  popular  vote  may  have 
sanctioned.  He  finds,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
great  diversity  of  sentiment  in  the  several 
communities  where  this  institution  is  in  op- 
eration, relative  to  its  effects  upon  society. 
By  one  class  of  the  population  it  is  unhesi- 
tatingly styled  an  evil.  By  another  class  it 
is  spoken  of  as  a  peculiar  necessity  of  the 
localities  where  it  is  found,  but  a  dangerous 
thing  if  allowed  to  extend  itself  beyond  its 
present  limits*  Another  class  view  it  with 
Indifference,  and  appear  to  have  given  them- 
selves very  little  thought  about  the  matter, 
regarding  it  as  one  of  those  facts  which  must 
*  exist  for  wise  reasons  when  existing  at  all, 
and  which  are  in  the  best  condition  when 


least  talked  about  Still  another  class  are 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  this  specialty, 
and  are  urgent  for  its  extension.  The  nat- 
ural conservative  feeling,  therefore,  of  the 
citizens  of  these  States,  deters  them  from 
any  instant  change  of  this  institution, 
although  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether, 
in  event  of  its  non-existence,  they  would  be 
strenuous  for  its  creation.  And  in  fact,  the 
desire  for  its  expansion  is  not  so  strong  but 
that  a  majority  of  the  fifteen  States  shall 
move  but  languidly  in  its  favor,  while  the 
larger  part  of  the  remainder  shall  take  posi- 
tive and  unequivocal  ground  against  it. 

Our  observer  finds  also,  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  voted 
that  this  institution  shall  never  exist  in  any 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Repub- 
lic, lying  north  of  the  line  of  latitude  36° 
30 /.  He  finds  that  the  same  majority  have 
decided  that  in  all  territories  lying  south  of 
this  line  of  latitude,  this  institution  may  or 
may  not  exist,  just  as  Congress  shall  hereafter 
determine.  And  he  finds  in  addition,  that 
in  case  of  its  entire  prohibition  throughout 
all  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Central  Government,  any  State  hereafter 
formed  out  of  such  territory  shall  be  at  lib- 
erty to  introduce  this  institution,  or  to  pass 
laws  excluding  it  for  ever  from  its  boundaries, 
just  as  the  majority  of  the  State  shall  decide. 
Such  are  the  facts,  at  a  knowledge  of  which 
he  soon  arrives ;  and  he  cannot  have  conduct- 
ed the  search  without  feeling  at  the  end  a 
sincere  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
fathers  of  our  confederation,  and  a  hearty 
concurrence  in  that  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
the  majority,  which  is  at  once  the  main- 
spring and  the  balance-wheel  of  Republican- 
ism. 

The  facts  which  our  observer  has  learned 
being  supposed  to  be  common  knowledge  to 
all  intelligent  Americans,  the  course  of  that 
party  recently  represented  at  the  Pittsburg 
Convention  becomes  capable  of  fair  and 
thorough  examination.  Out  of  the  many 
"  Third"  parties  now  prevalent  in  the 
United  States,  this  is  perhap3  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  certainly  engrosses  much  the 
largest  share  of  public  attention.  Let  us 
therefore  style  it  as,  par  excellence,  the  Third 
Party.  And,  first,  let  us  see  from  what  time 
it  dates  its  origin. 

The  annexation  of  Texas, — a  measure  re- 
sisted to  the  last  extremity  by  the  Whigs,  in 
view  of  the  bloodshed  that  was  foreseen  as  its 
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inevitable  consequence, — among  other  won- 
derful results,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Mexi- 
can Government  would  not  be  able,  in  event 
of  a  future  war,  to  make  successful  headway 
against  the  expansive  force  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  time  would  come  when 
a  well-trained  army  of  Americans  could  make 
conquest  of  all  territories  between  Texas  and 
the  Isthmus.  It  also  displayed  the  conco- 
mitant truth,  that  a  vast  portion  of  Southern 
Democrats  were  actively  in  favor  of  such  a 
movement,  and  only  waited  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Mexico,  as  a  step  to  the  occupation  of  Mexi- 
can territory, and  the  extension  of  slave  States 
as  far  south  as  Darien.  It  also  displayed 
the  fact,  that  the  great  body  of  Southern 
"Whigs  were  not  in  favor  of  such  a  scheme 
of  violence,  and  that  the  Whig  party  at  the 
North  would  resist  it  to  the  last,  as  a  direct 
blow  at  one  of  their  most  cherished  princi- 
ples— the  principle  of  extension  only  by 
peaceful  means ;  by  treaty  or  by  purchase, 
and  not  by  conquest  The  majority  of 
Northern  Democrats,  following  the  Free- 
Trade  dictum,  with  which  war  and  rapine 
are  in  perfect  consonance,  sided  at  once  with 
the  Southern  wing  of  their  party.  A  small 
minority,  chiefly  from  the  States  of  New- 
York  and  Ohio,  refused  to  share  in  this 
movement;  adopted  resolutions  as  remote  as 
possible  from  the  creed  of  their  late  associ- 
ates ;  thus  placing  themselves  in  that  most 
uninfluential  position,  a  position  of  extrem- 
ism, and  nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the 
Presidency.  The  result  of  their  secession  is 
very  well  known.  It  only  served  to  swell 
the  already  inevitable  majority  by  which 
General  Taylor  was  triumphantly  carried  into 
the  Presidential  chair,  and  rebounded  upon 
their  then  leaders  with  sufficient  force  to  send 
them  back  again  into  the  ranks  of  the  old- 
line  Democracy,  where  we  find  them  at  this 
very  moment,  actively  working  in  support 
of  the  regular  nominees  of  the  party  which 
they  once  declared  corrupt,  and  unworthy  of 
the  sympathy  of  honest  men. 

Meanwhile,  the  faction  to  which  they 
first  gave  consistency,  while  it  has  lost  its 
ancient  loaders,  has  not  suffered  itself  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  their  wake.  Its  organiza- 
tion still  continues,  although  its  gathering 
masses  are  no  more  electrified  with  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Van  Burens,  nor  its  scheming 
managers  flattered  by  the  sidelong  sympa- 
thies of  Benton  and  the  covert  advice  of  Dix. 


Since  the  defection  of  these  notable  and  power 
ful  men,  it  has  gradually  absorbed  the  doc- 
trines and  the  men  of  the  old  abolition  party, 
until  the  latter  are  left  with  very  few  distinct- 
ive and  peculiar  features,  and  with  a  ray 
weak  and  insignificant  remnant  of  thou 
worthies  who  formerly  amazed  us  with  the 
mingled  patriotism  and  seditiousnees  of  thai 
sentiments,  and  caused  us  to  lament  the  per- 
version of  their  ideas  not  less  than  to  at 
mire  the  sincerity  with  which  they  endaa?- 
ored  to  inculcate  them.  Nor  have  the* 
doctrines  been  absorbed  without  making 
themselves  manifest  upon  the  surface  of  tk 
party  organization.  The  "  Third  Party  "  ha 
very  materially  altered  since  the  brief  roleflf 
Van  Buren.  It  has  grown  from  infancy  to 
manhood,  and  the  period  of  transition  has  not 
been  passed  without  the  exhibition  of  radi- 
cal and  constitutional  changes.  We  are  not 
uncharitable  in  believing  that  the  develop- 
ment has  been  attended  with  unhealthy 
symptoms;  or,  at  least,  that  the  constitatiot 
of  the  adult  is  marked  by  certain  conforma- 
tions which  were  not  perceptible  in  the  frame 
of  the  young  and  tender  child. 

The  point  which  the  Whigs  undertook 
to  prove  in    1848,  and  which   they  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  without  the  ass»tanee 
of  a  "  Third  Party,"  was  the  unlimited  an- 
thority  of  a  majority  of  Congress  in  legis- 
lation over  the  internal  economy  of  all  ter- 
ritories   belonging    to   the  United   Stat*. 
Against  the  enforcement  of  this   doctrine, 
Northern  and  Southern  aggressionists  made 
an  obstinate  but  fruitless  struggle.   With  this 
settlement,  however,  the   Whig  party  re- 
mained contented,  and  their  satisfaction  was 
founded  on  reasonable  grounds.     To  have 
gone  farther ;  to  have  denied  the  right  of 
any  States  that  should  hereafter  be  organised 
out  of  those  territories  to  legislate  for  them- 
selves ;  would  have  been  to  assume  a  burden 
of  proof  under  which  their  original  axiom 
would  have  been  hopelessly  buried.    Had 
they  attempted  it,  they  would  have  lost  all 
Of  the  evil  effects  that  would  have  ensued 
we  can  form  but  slight  guess.     The  nation 
has  already  been  sorely  agitated,  and  human 
sagacity  can  hardly  surmise  a  state  of  affairs 
more  critical  than  that  through  which  we 
have  passed.     But  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  make  full  allowance  for  the  debate  al- 
ways attendant  upon  national  questions,  and 
who  know  by  how  much  "a  part  is  better 
than  the  whole/'  the  stand  taken  by  the 
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Whig  party  in  1848,  and  not  since  con- 
tested by  any  considerable  party  in  the 
United  States,  will  ever  appear  one  of  the 
most  liberal  and  comprehensive  acts  of 
statesmanship  in  the  record  of  our  national 
history.  It  was  a  triumphant  vindication  of 
the  right  of  a  majority ;  it  was  an  honest 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  future  States; 
and,  not  least  of  all,  it  showed  the  strength 
of  the  party  when  tested  by  a  great  and 
perilous  emergency. 

In  attempting  to  go  farther,  any  body 
of  men  must  'insist  on  things  entirely  un- 
reasonable and  impossible  to  be  granted,  or 
must  contradict  themselves.  Starting  with 
the  axioms,  first,  that  a  majority  of  Congress 
is  of  valid  and  binding  power;  secondly, 
that  such  a  majority  has  full  authority  in 
legislating  for  territories ;  thirdly,  that  Con- 
gress has  no  power  over  the  internal  legisla- 
tion of  States ;  and  fourthly,' that  States,  when 
created,  have  complete  authority  in  and  over 
themselves ;  starting  with  these  axioms,  we 
say,  what  force  do  any  party  hope  to  exert 
over  new  States,  other  than  a  moral  force  of 
argument  or  example?  How  do  such  a 
party  propose  to  compel  the  internal  econ- 
omy of  new  States  which  may  hereafter  ask 
for  shelter  under  our  national  flag  ?  Repub- 
lican instinct  tells  us  that  the  only  possible 
mode  of  effecting  such  an  object  is  by 
peopling  such  States  with  a  majority  of  that 
party.  In  so  doing,  their  rule  would  follow 
peacefully  and  legitimately.  As  a  minority 
in  the  State,  they  could  vote  and  argue. 
Entirely  outside  of  the  State,  and  at  a  distance, 
ithey  could  affect  its  legislation  by  argument 
alone. 

The  representatives  of  the  u  Third  Party" 
in  Convention  assembled  at  Pittsburg, 
August  12th,  1852,  have  not  escaped  the 
dilemma  at  which  we  hinted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  preceding  paragraph,  and 
have  impaled  themselves  upon  the  horn  of 
inconsistency.  They  resolve  that  a  "set- 
tlement of  the  slavery  question  can  only  be 
looked  for  by  leaving  to  the  States  the  whole 
subject  of  slavery  ;"*  and  they  also  resolve, 

*  Resolution  8th.  "  Resolved,  That  no  permanent 
settlement  of  the  slavery  question  can  be  looked 
for,  except  in  the  practical  recognition  of  the  truth, 
that  slavery  is  sectional  and  freedom  national ;  by 
the  total  separation  of  the  General  Government 
•from  slavery,  and  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  and 
constitutional  influence  upon  the  side  of  freedom, 
and  by  leaving  to  the  States  the  whole  subject  of 
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that  "to  the  persevering  and  importunate 
demands  of  the  slave  power  for  more  slave 
States,  our  distinct  and  final  answer  is,  No 
more  slave  States/'  <fec  See  Resolution 
sixth. 

Now  here  is  a  direct  and  manifest  incon- 
gruity. We  believe,  with  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand  of  sensible 
American  citizens,  no  matter  of  what  poli- 
tics, that  the  subject  of  slavery  should  be 
left  to  the  legislation  of  the  several  States ; 
and  for  the  simple  reason,  that  no  other  hu- 
man authorities  have  any  power  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  States.  We  are,  there- 
fore, the  more  surprised  when  a  respectable 
and  talented  body  of  men,  who  profess  to 
entertain  similar  views,  declare,  in  addition, 
that  no  States  favoring  this  institution  shall 
hereafter  bo  admitted  Into  the  Union ;  that 
is,  that  Congress  shall  interfere  directly  with 
the  internal  legislation  of  States ;  that  is, 
that  it  shall  leave  the  choice  of  slavery  to 
new  States,  and  shall  then  prohibit  it  in  the 
same  States,  under  penalty  of  denial  to  the 
privileges  of  the  confederation.  We  are  at 
a  loss  to  reconcile  these  inconsistencies. 
We  are  firm  believers  in  the  former  postu- 
late of  the  two  which  the  Convention  has 
so  strangely  connected.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  several  members  of  that  Convention 
are  firm  believers  in  it  also.  To  what  other 
conclusion,  then,  can  we  arrive,  than  that 
they  have  committed  an  error  of  language, 
and  have  subscribed  to  a  sentiment  in  which, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  they  can 
place  no  credence  ?  In  physics,  two  particles 
of  matter  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at 
once.  Equally  impossible  is  it  that  two  be- 
liefs of  diametrically  opposite  nature  shall  at 
any  one  period  of  time  find  lodgment  in  the 
same  mind. 

We  have  always  been  taught  to  believe 
that  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the 
American  Union  depended  upon  certain 
conditions  lying  outside  of  the  sphere  of  indi- 
vidual conscience.  In  the  first  place,  any 
territory  desiring  to  become  a  State  must 
possess  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  Again, 
the  ♦sense  of  Congress  would  demand  that 
it  should  be  free  from  disturbing  allian- 
ces with  other  nations.  Further,  it  must 
respond  in  good  faith  to  the  articles  of 
confederation.    The  State  agreeing  to  these 

slavery,  and  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  ser- 
vice." 
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and  other  conditions,  Congress  has  power 
to  admit  it,  and  in  no  instance  has  mem- 
bership yet  been  refused.  Circumstances 
may  occur  to  delay  it,  of  which  we  have 
seen  several  noteworthy  and  interesting  in- 
stances, but  a  direct  denial  would  be  a  strange 
and  ominous  precedent — such  a  precedent  as 
we  hope  never  to  witness. 

Admitting  that  the  "  Third  Party,"  if  at- 
taining a  majority,  would  attempt  to  refuse 
admission  to  the  Union,  once  and  for  ever,  to 
any  State  tolerating  the  institution  of  slavery 
within  its  borders ;  admitting  this,  we  say, 
let  U3  suppose  a  case  as  nearly  parallel  as 
possible,  and  draw  our  inference  as  to  the 
tenableness  of  their  position  by  the  help  of 
an  analogy.  We  may  in  this  manner  be 
guided  to  that  recognition  of  truth  to  which 
we  wish  to  attain. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Maine  Law.  Let  us  grant 
that  its  operation,  in  the  three  States  where  it 
has  been  tried,  has  been  productive  of  im- 
mense and  unmixed  good.  Let  us  suppose 
that  it  has  depopulated  the  almshouse,  and 
converted  the  prison  into  a  granary ;  that  it 
has  made  all  men  laborious,  frugal,  and  do- 
mestic ;  that  it  has  silenced  quarrels,  and  re- 
stored and  healed  broken  friendships ;  that  it 
has  filled  the  school-house  and  the  church ; 
that  it  has  covered  fields  with  plenty,  and 
made  towns  busy  with  industrious  produc- 
tiveness. Let  us  imagine  it  extending  over 
thirteen  other  States,  and  with  each  step 
causing  its  advantages  to  become  more  and 
more  manifest.  We  will  conjecture  that,  at 
this  stage  of  its  progress,  the  rapidity  of  its 
march  becomes  checked ;  a  portion  of  the  re- 
maining States  waver  and  hesitate,  but  do  not 
at  once  adopt  it ;  the  other  fraction  disavow 
it  entirely,  and  assert  their  disinclination  to 
impose  such  a  restriction  upon  their  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  mean  time,  while  crime,  misery, 
and  want  are  almost  unknown  in  those  States 
by  which  this  law  has  been  adopted ;  the 
same  proportion  of  these  evils  with  which 
society  has  hitherto  been  disfigured  contin- 
ues to  exist  in  the  States  that  have  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  restriction.  In  one  portion  of 
the  Union,  we  will  say,  felonies  and  murders 
have  well  nigh  disappeared ;  in  the  other  the 
number  of  yearly  committals  for  these  crimes 
maintain  their  present  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  population.  Let  us  now  set  this  sumptu- 
ary institution  as  a  parallel  to  that  of  colored 
servitude.     It  may  be  that  we  have  over- 


colored  the  picture.  We  certainly  have  not 
made  it  too  favorable  to  the  latter  institu- 
tion. 

A  portion  of  a  territory,  in  which  Congress 
has  hitherto  enforced  this  law,  being  furniihed 
with  sufficient  population,  ask  for  admission  to 
the  Union  as  an  independent  State.  The  sub- 
ject is  agitated  by  the  people ;  various  qoe»- 
tions  are  raised,  and  satisfactorily  disposed  o£ 
At  last,  in  the  Maine  Law  States,  it  is  inquired 
if  the  new  State  intends  to  incoroorate  thai 
law  into  its  domestic  legislation.  The  answer 
is  a  negative.  Petitions  thereupon  flow  into 
Congrees,praying  that  the  would-be  State  my 
not  be  allowed  membership  in  the  confederacy. 
Counter  petitions  flow  in  from  different  qwr 
ters.  The  nation  is  divided.  Its  different  sec- 
tions assume  attitudes  of  threatening  hostili- 
ty. Evils,  at  whose  mention  men  shudder,  ap- 
pear imminent  and  near.  Are  we  romancing  ( 
asks  the  reader;  could  such  an  event happei 
by  any  possibility  ?  Would  not  the  sober  sense 
of  the  community  at  once  check  its  progress! 
Can  the  rejection  of  any  State  be  legitimately 
made  on  a  simple  issue  of  individual  con- 
science? 

To  this  last  question  we  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  "  Third  Party."  If  they  an- 
swer it  in  the  negative,  as  they  might  be 
supposed  to,  judging  by  the  Eighth  resolu- 
tion of  the  Pittsburg  Platform,  there  is  no 
particular  necessity  for  their  party  existence, 
and  they  rush  at  once  to  the  level  of  a  fac- 
tion, with  the  additional  odium  of  having  in 
mere  wantonness  done  very  much  to  defeat 
the  counsels  of  liberal  and  patriotic  men. 
Let  us  suppose  the  question  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  according  to  the  Sixth  resolution. 
The  party  then  appears  before  us  as  a  con- 
scientious organization,  armed  with  a  moral 
purpose,  and  animated  by  a  zeal  which,  if 
judged  by  us  to  be  not  "according  to 
knowledge,"  is  still  something  to  be  treated 
with  respect,  and  fairly  reasoned  with.  No 
party  can  honestly  defend,  as  a  minority, 
what  they  would  not  support  as  a  majority: 
a  majority  therefore,  by  the  tenets  of  oar 
"  Third  Party"  friends,  ought  to  exclude  from 
the  Union — 

1st.  All  States  tolerating  a  different  reli- 
gion from  that  system  of  belief  which  they* 
the  majority,  declare  binding  and  lawful 

2d.  All  States  not  concurring  in  laws  re- 
lating to  the  purchase  and  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
which  are  approved  and  deemed  neceoarv 
by  the  said  majority. 
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3d.  All  States  possessing  any  institution 
whatever,  not  considered  expedient  by  this 
majority,  whether  the  institution  of  the  en- 
tailment of  estates,  or  of  an  elective  judiciary, 
or  of  a  free  banking  system,  or  of  colored 
servitude. 

Can  a  majority  ever  be  found  who  would 
legislate  after  this  fashion  ?  If  this  is  not  the 
essence  of  despotism,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  it. 

It  is  not  credible,  however,  that  the 
"Third  Party"  are  acting  solely  from  im- 
pulse. They  have  maintained  their  present 
platform  so  long,  that  we  must  conclude  they 
assumed  it  deliberately.  It  will  therefore 
assist  us  in  our  survey  of  their  position  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  two  parts 
of  which  they  are  composed — between  the 
leaders  and  the  followers,  the  artful  and  the 
sincere,  the  unscrupulous  and  the  conscien- 
tious. By  ascribing  that  state  of  feeling  to 
each,  which  each  actually  possesses,  we  shall 
present  the  party  in  a  fair  light  before  our 
readers,  and  shall  do  them  precisely  that 
measure  of  justice  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

And  first  of  the  leaders  of  the  "  Third 
Party,"  we  will  simply  say  that  we  place 
very  little  confidence  in  their  political  hon- 
esty. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the 
mass  of  the  party  are  drawn  from  the  Whig 
ranks,  the  great  majority  of  their  leaders 
come  from  the  columns  of  the  sham  Democ- 
racy. They  assume  their  sovereignty  for 
very  obvious  reasons,  and  they  are  not  apt  to 
hold  it  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  use.  The 
Third  Party  have  aided  quite  signally  in 
producing  Loco-foco  victories,  and  their 
most  prominent  men  have  shaped  this  result 
by  encouraging  the  defection  of  Whigs  from 
their  own  candidates  and  principles,  and  by 
leading  them  to  the  polls  to  throw  away 
their  votes,  no  matter  for  what  man,  so  long 
as  his  gain  was  the  loss  of  the  .Whig  nomi- 
nee. Who  can  forget  the  immense  defec- 
tion of  Whigs  in  1844,  in  the  States  of  New- 
York  and  Ohio,  in  favor  of  the  Third  Par- 
ty candidate,  put  in  nomination  by  Barn- 
burner leaders,  and  the  great  game  attempt- 
ed by  the  Van  Burens  in  1848,  which, 
fortunately  for  the  nation,  resulted  unsuc- 
cessfully, and  whose  failure  sent  the  Van 
Burens,  father  and  son,  back  to  the  old  line 
Democracy,  closely  followed  by  Marcy  and 
B.  F.  Butler,  et  id  genus  omnet  Such 
men  are  from  time  to  time  the  leaders  of 
the  "  Third  Party,"  and  their  object  would 


appear  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  but  that 
the  unsuspicious  honesty  of  the  mass  of  the 
party  causes  them  to  lose  all  sagacity  and 
political  penetration,  and  follow  their  deceiv- 
ers with  an  alacrity  almost  without  parallel. 

For  we  believe,  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  "  Third  Party,"  leaving  out  of  view  their 
fuglemen,  runners,  and  office-seekers,  who 
cluster  round  their  ranks  in  bad  profusion,, 
are  honest  in  their  intentions  and  sincere  in 
their  creed.  They  are  mostly  from  the 
Whig  Party,  certainly  in  the  proportion  of 
two  Whigs  to  one  Democrat,  men  of  strong 
impulses,  strong  faith  in  abstract  right,  pos- 
sessing no  regard  for  consequences,  and  for 
the  most  part  violently  radical.  They  are 
men  who  regard  Progress  as  only  good 
when  it  is  immediate,  and  whose  conserva- 
tism is  so  narrow  that  it  includes  nothing 
which  is  at  all  imperfect.  Having  a  horror 
of  one  style  of  political  cant,  they  addict 
themselves  strongly  to  the  use  of  another* 
They  have  very  little  unanimity,  since  the 
individual  will  of  each  member  of  the  party 
is  held  to  be  of  equal  value  with  the  will  of 
a  majority,  or  of  all.  It  is  one  of  their 
cardinal  points  of  belief,  that  a  candidate 
should  be  deserted  if  any  one  of  the  system 
of  measures  which  he  favors  is  disagreeable 
to  the  voter.  This  would  be  very  well,  were 
it  not  the  most  prolific  source  of  political 
dishonesty  in  candidates.  A  candidate  for 
office  naturally  desires  to  be  elected,  else  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  at  all ;  and  how 
great  does  the  temptation  to  suppress  a  full 
statement  of  his  principles  become,  when  he 
knows  that  a  single  obnoxious  sentiment 
may  subject  him  to  the  ostracism  of  one 
half  his  constituents !  To  reject  a  candidate 
because  you  differ  from  him  in  a  solitary 
point,  should  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule 

Again,  the  "  Third  Party"  are  honest  in 
proposing  certain  great  measures  of  public 
policy,  although  their  present  organization 
is  the  surest  way  of  defeating,  or  at  least 
of  very  seriously  retarding  their  adoption. 
The  Tenth  resolution  of  the  Pittsburg  Con- 
vention, "  that  the  River  and  Harbor  improve- 
ments, when  necessary  to  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, or  among  the  several  States,  are  ob- 
jects of  national  concern,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers,  to  provide  for  the  same ;"  this 
resolution,  we  say,  advocates  a  most  benefi- 
cent measure,  for  which  the  Whig  Party 
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have  for  many  years  zealously  contended, 
and  against  which  Locofocoism  has  ever 
been  peculiarly  bitter.    The  Convention  was 
also  sincere  and  philanthropic  in  advocating 
cheap  ocean  and  inland  postage,  and  in  de- 
fending the  Land  Reform  Bill,  by  which 
limited  quantities  of  government  land  are 
to  be  granted  free  of  cost  to  actual  settlers. 
The  Convention,  in  proposing  these  meas- 
ures, showed    clearly  enough  the  source 
whence  the  majority  of  its  members  were 
derived.    The  parentage  of  River  and  Har- 
bor Bills  in   past  years  is  easily  traced. 
In  the  majority  by  which  letter  postage  was 
reduced  two  fifths,  in  the  session  of  1850-51, 
the  reader  will  find  a  preponderance  of  Whig 
votes.    In  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  just  adjourned,  Whig  members 
voted  for  the  Land  Reform  Bill  almost  in 
solid  column.    We  would  not  undertake  to 
say  that  the  "  Third  Party"  entirely  ignore 
these  facts,  but  their  conduct  certainly  looks 
very  much  like  it    But  we  would  cheerfully 
overlook  all  the  errors  of  the  "  Third  Party," 
and  extend  our  charity  even  to  the  wilful 
delinquencies  of  their  leaders,  did  we  believe 
such  a  party  to  be  necessary.    We  cannot, 
however,  discern  the  imperative  reasons  for 
their  existence.    Leaving  out  of  the  ques- 
tion their  views  on  River  and  Harbor  Im- 
provements, Cheap  Postage  and  Land  Re- 
form, on  which  measures  they  cannot  be 
more  intent  than  the  Whigs  and  the  more 
progressive  part  of  the  Democrats,  their  only 
speciality  is  opposition  to  slavery,  manifested 
in  two  forms :  by  refusing  it  entrance  in  the 
Territories,  and  by  refusing  admission  to 
such  States  as  have  decided  to  allow  the 
institution  within  their  borders.    The  first 
form  of  opposition  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  themselves,  having  been  from  the  first  a 
prominent  measure  of  the  Whigs.    The 
second  form  is  one  whose  legality  and  pro- 
priety cannot  ever  be  recognized   by  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  nation.    Enter- 
taining as  we  do  the  profound  conviction 
that  slavery  is  an  evil,  and  a  disadvantage 
to  the  United  States,  and  prepared  as  we 
are  to  vote  and  write  against  its  existence 
in  the  Territories,  we  do  not  consider  our- 
selves authorized  to  refuse  the  political  priv- 
ileges of  the  Union  to  a  State  peopled  by 
American  citizens,  on  account  of  its  tolera- 
tion of  an  institution  which  we  consider  in- 
jurious and  unadvisable.    We  say  this  not 
so  much  because  we  are  anxious  for  the  pre- 


servation of  the  Union,  for  we  are  confident 
that  the  Union  will  stand  much  severer 
shocks  than  it  has  already  received,  bat  be- 
cause we  have  no  right  to  vote  out  ma 
States.  We  were  told  not  long  since,  by  fa 
ardent  supporter  of  Hale  and  Julian,  tint 
he  would  vote  against  the  admission  oft 
State  where  there  was  no  anti-liquor  law, 
provided  opportunity  should  occur.  Hera 
and  there  such  men  may  be  found,  but  their 
views  will  not  and  cannot  be  sustained  by 
that  sense  of  political  right  and  equity  for 
which  as  a  nation  we  are  distinguished. 
And  because  the  Third  Party  work  tram- 
verse  to  this  moral  sense,  a  part  wittingly 
and  a  larger  part  unwittingly,  we  consider 
their  existence  mischievous  and  needless. 

As  a  concise  and  fair  statement  of  the 
sense  of  the  Whig  Party  relative  to  that 
issue  whence  the  u  Third  Party  "  derive  their 
organization,  we  quote  from  a  former  num- 
ber of  this  journal.  It  may  not  satisfy  the 
supporters  of  Hale.  But  if  it  is  to  be  styled 
"  Hunkerism,"  then  we  will  candidly  aunt 
that  we  desire  to  be  nothing  better  tiw 
"  Hunkers :" 

11  By  assiduous  writing,  speaking,  and  toaekmg, 
the  Whig  party  had,  after  many  year*  of  aktost 
hopeless  effort,  succeeded  in  creating  a  powerfid 
opinion  against  the  extension  of  slavery  over  nm 
territory.    They  had  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
South  that  every  additional  acre  of  cotton  culti- 
vated by  slave  labor  would  serve  only  to  lower 
the  price  of  cotton,  and  diminish  the  profits  of  tbi 
older  planters.    They  had  succeeded  m  coovneing 
the  South  that  its  true  policy  was  rather  to  dimin- 
ish than  to  increase  the  number  of  cotton  pUotem 
They  had  shown  them  moreover,  nay,  nad  coo- 
vinced  them,  as  they  had  convinced  the  entire 
North,  that  Congress  had  full  power  either  to  extend 
or  to  limit  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  natie*. 
They  had  also  established  the  doctrine  that  the 
sovereignty  of  a  State  created  upon  new  territory 
was  perfect  from  the  instant  of  its  birth,  and  theft 
new  States  could  not  be  interfered  with  to  fans 
them  either  to  suppress  or  to  erect  among  them- 
selves the  institution  of  slavery.    It  was  the  ori- 
ginal doctrine  of  the  Whigs  that  new  States  should 
legislate  for  or  against  slavery  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility; and  with  full  powers.    This  doctrine,  *> 
unluckily  appropriated  by  the  Whigs,  was  of  no 
avail  to  either  section  of  their  adversaries,  except 
under  a  very  bold  and  dangerous  system  of  lying 
and  misrepresentation,  such  as  is  followed  by  tet 
Union  newspaper."* 

On  this  ground,  as  national  Whigs,  wa 
take  our  stand,  and  call  upon  all  true  Whig* 
and  lovers  of  freedom — all  "free  Demo- 

*  American  Whig  Review,  December,  1848. 
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crats,"  not  of  sham  professions,  but  of  real 
intention  and  purpose — to  place  themselves 
by  us.  The  " Third  Party"  are  not  only 
committing  the  folly  of  defeating  themselves, 
but  they  are  risking  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation.f     They  are  throwing  means  in  the 

f  As  one  of  the  many  arguments  addressed  to 
the  "Third  Party"  by  journals  heretofore  not  de- 
nouncing such  an  organization,  but  now  fully  awake 
to  its  mischievousness,  we  append  an  extract  or 
two  from  the  Pittsburg  Gazette : 

u  We  are  brought  one  step  nearer  to  the  point 
at  issue  between  ourselves  and  our  Free-soil  breth- 
ren. Will  they  permit  us  to  ask  them  a  few  plain 
questions  ? 

u  Are  you  ready  to  dissolve  the  Union  ?  and  do 
you  desire  to  do  so  ? 

"  If  you  answer  in  the  affirmative,  than  why  are 
you  seeking  to  elect  a  man  of  your  party  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ?  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  initiate  measures  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  con- 
federacy, from  which  slavery  shall  be  excluded  f 

M  But,  as  your  answer  is,  that  you  have  no  such 
object,  permit  us  to  ask  you  how  yon  expect  to 
live  in  union  with  men  with  whom  you  refuse  to 
hold  political  fellowship  t  Do  you  not  see  that 
Hie  rale  you  propose  to  yourselves,  whatever  may 
be  your  intentions  with  regard  to  the  integrity  and 
preservation  of  the  Union,  is  tantamount  to  its  dis- 
solution f  for  the  very  idea  of  union  presupposes 
reciprocal  political  action. 

"  We  may — nay,  if  you  please,  we  are  bound 
to — bear  our  testimony  with  all  possible  earnest- 
Dees  against  the  system  of  slavery ;  but  we  con- 
tend with  equal  earnestness  that  we  are  not  exon- 
erated from  the  duties  which  our  union  with  the 
slaveholders  imposes  upon  us ;  and  that  any  ac- 
tion, intended  to  separate  us  from  them,  is  essen- 
tially revolutionary. 

"  The  great  majority  of  those  who  compose  the 
Free-soil  party  are  earnest,  Christian  men;  and 
we  know  that  they  will  not  treat  lightly  the  teach- 
ings of  Him  whose  name  they  bear.  •  I  pray  not,' 
said  He  of  his  disciples, '  that  thou  ehouldst  take 
them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldst  keep 
them  from  the  eviL'  Do  our  Free-soil  friends 
think,  in  view  of  these  remarkable  words,  that  it  is 
CDs  will  that  they  should  take  themselves  out  of  the 
Union,  or  out  of  the  two  great  parties  which  divide 
the  country  f  The  world  needed  the  disciples  of 
the  Redeemer ;  and  if  these  Free-soil  men  are  Chris- 
tians, the  Union  needs  them,  the  Whigs  need  them, 
the  Democrats  need  them — not  as  antagonists,  but 
as  citizens,  as  friends,  as  guides,  as  co-workers. 
***** 

"We  charge  upon  our  Free-soil  friends  that 
they  have  left  the  post  of  danger  and  of  efficient 
service.  Whom  do  the  champions  of  slavery  most 
fear,  and  at  whom  do  they  aim  their  heaviest 
blows  I  Are  they  directed  against  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Gerrit  Smith,  or  even  at  John  P.  Hale, 
or  Joshua  R.  Giddings  ?  By  no  means ;  for  so  long 
as  these  gentlemen  occupy  the  positions  they  do, 
they  strengthen  slavery  by  thwarting  and  baffling  I 


way  of  the  sham  Democracy,  one  of  whose 
prospective  measures  is  the  permission  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories.  Many  of  their 
members  are  agitating  factious  sentiments 
in  precisely  that  quarter  where  generous  and 
manly  argument  alone  is  of  any  potency, 
and  are  arousing  a  deep  and  bitter  opposi- 
tion to  the  name  of  freedom,  which  can 
only  be  removed  with  great  difficulty.  And 
all  this  for  an  illusory  and  vain  chimera ! 

We  have  outrun  the  limits  within  which 
we  had  intended  to  confine  this  article.  We 
approached  the  subject  with  sensitiveness; 
we  dismiss  it  with  regret.  The  point  where 
individual  moralities  and  national  politics 
merge,  the  one  into  the  other  is  yet  debata- 
ble ;  but  certain  misfortune  awaits  that  party 
or  that  nation  by  whom  it  is  located  very 
far  wide  of  its  true  position.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  see  men  groping  for  it  in  blindness 
and  in  error.  It  is  more  melancholy  to  see 
them  misapprehend  its  relations,  and  so 
bring  upon  themselves  the  sure  retribution 
of  national  indignation.  But  most  melan- 
choly is  it  to  see  men  of  knowledge  and  am- 
bition sacrificing  the  one  to  the  imperious 

the  efforts  of  the  men  who  are  laboring  to  arrest  its 

Srogress  and  resist  its  claims.  Weakened  by  their 
esertion,  the  friends  of  freedom  in  the  North  have 
been  forced  to  give  way  somewhat.  In  1844,  the 
action  of  fifteent  housand '  Liberty  men '  in  New- 
York  gave  the  vote  of  that  State  to  Mr.  Polk,  which 
secured  his  election,  and  thus  entailed  upon  the 
country  the  calamitous  measures  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  the  war  with  Mexico,  with  all  its  disturb- 
ing sequences.  *  *        *  * 

"  The  battle  of  slavery,  if  fought  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  any  hope  of  succor  and  relief  to 
the  slave,  must  be  fought  in  the  Union,  and  in 
one  of  the  great  parties  into  which  the  whole 
Union  is  divided.  Any  other  courso  must  either 
result  in  nothing,  or  in  a  separation  of  the  free  from 
the  slaveholding  sections  of  the  Union,  leaving  the 
slaves  still  in  bondage;  unless,  to  the  calamities 
of  political  dissolution,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the 
stilt  greater  calamities  wbicn  would  attend  any 
attempt  at  forcible  emancipation. 

"  Suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  they  should 
desire  to  do  this  great  evil  that  good  might  come, 
we  tell  our  Free-soil  friends  that  they  cannot  dp 
it  The  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
will  never  consent  to  break  up  this  confederacy 
for  that  or  any  such  purpose.  Nor  do  we  believe 
that  one  in  twenty  of  the  gentlemen  who  met  in 
convention  in  this  city  last  week  have  any  such 
design ;  but  we  beg  of  them  to  look  dispassionately 
at  the  inevitable  tendency  of  their  movement  "We 
reiterate  the  great  truth,  that,  situated  as  we  are 
as  a  nation,  to  refuse  political  communion  with 
slaveholders  is  to  dissolve  the  Union,  the  moment 
the  party  so  refusing  shall  become  a  majority." 
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needs  of  the  other,  and  deceiving  long  trains 
of  followers  on  the  most  vital  matter  of  po- 
litical ethics.  Let  us  not  inquire  what  Jus- 
tice has  in  store  for  such  hypocritical  base- 
ness. It  is  sufficiently  'significant  that 
their  success  is  by  necessity  as  short  as  it 
is  mean. 


As  for  us,  sound,  practical  Whig  citizens' 
we  have  our  principles  to  defend  and  main- 
tain, free  of  faction  or  bitterness.  Shall  we 
forget,  in  view  of  the  election  just  at  hand, 
that  to  that  Army  or  Party  entering  battle 
in  a  just  cause,  Success  is  the  First  Duty; 
Defeat  is  the  First  Danger  ? 


OUR    GENERAL    REVIEW. 

AN   AfeSTRAOT    AND   BRIEF    CHRONICLE    OF    THE    TIME. 


Want  of  space  compels  us  to  be  brief  in  the  for- 
eign department  of  the  monthly  summary  of  the 
Review. 

In  England,  the  press  in  general  censure  Lord 
Derby's  precipitation  in  tho  matter  of  the  Fish- 
eries, and  seem  greatly  averse  to  any  collision 
between  England  and  the  United  States ;  an  opin- 
ion, we  believe,  equally  prevalent  among  all 
people  here,  with  the  exception  of  some  corrupt 
ana  reckless  prints,  who  seem  to  have  as  little 
political  foresight  as  honesty.  The  Australian 
emigration  still  goes  on  with  unabated  vigor.  Nor 
is  there  any  falling  off  in  demand  for  freight  or 
passage.  The  tonnage  likely  to  sail  between  this 
date  and  the  end  of  September,  from  English  and 
Scotch  ports,  is  estimated  at  little  under  80,000 
tons.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  last  arrival,  the  prices 
of  American  stocks  had  not  changed— a  good  omen 
of  a  speedy  and  amicable  adjustment  of  the  fishery 
dispute.  The  trial  of  the  Stockport  rioters  took 
place  at  Chester.  All  the  Irish  prisoners  were 
found  guilty  on  the  first  and  second  counts,  charg- 
ing a  not,  and  of  unlawfully  assembling. 

In  France,  the  President  has  published  an  act  of 
amnesty,  in  which  he  grants  permission  to  certain 
political  exiles  to  return  to  Paris,  but  at  the  same 
time  neutralizes  his  bounty  by  the  license  which 
he  has  given  to  his  party  papers  to  ridicule  and 
abuse  those  for  whose  benefit  the  decree  was  pro- 
mulgated. The  Feast  of  Eagles,  which  took  place 
on  the  15  th  of  August,  passed  off  tamely  enough. 
The  President  was  received  respectfully,  but  not 
with  that  brilliant  enthusiasm  which  was  perhaps 
counted  upon.  The  fire-works,  which  had  been 
planned  on  so  grand  a  scale,  were  a  complete  fail- 
ure ;  and  the  grand  ball  at  the  Marche  des  Innocens 
was  postponed  on  account  of  the  weather.  The 
marriage  of  Louis  Napoleon  with  the  Princess 
of  Wasa  appears  to  be  very  uncertain.  It  is  stated 
that  the  lady's  father  is  opposed  to  the  match,  but 
we  have  little  doubt  but  that  Russi.i  and  Austria 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposition.  A  commission 
has  been  charged  with  the  examination  of  the 
French  coast  defenses.  They  have  commenced 
with  Cherbourg.  

CONGRESSIONAL  SUMMARY. 

In  the  Senate,  August  16th,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Cass,  the  bill  providing  for  the  construction  of  a 


ship  canal  about  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary  wu 
taken  up.  An  amendment  to  the  bill,  propot- 
ing  to  substitute  an  appropriation  of  $400,000 
for  500,000  acres  of  the  public  lands,  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  82  to  21.  The  bill  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Underwood,  and  Mr.  Pratt,  and  wm 
opposed  by  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Douglas.  As  the 
bill  has  been  at  last  pushed  aside  to  await  the 
action  of  another  session,  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  say  that  it  is  opposed  chiefly  by  Democrat!  u 
a  work  of  construction,  and  defended  chiefly  by 
Whigs  as  a  work  of  improvement — as  being  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  most  economical  mode  of 
completing  the  water  communication  from  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  We  intend  to  discuss  this  subject  at  greater 
length  when  it  is  next  brought  before  Congress. 
Meanwhile  we  will  say  that  the  sympathies  of  the 

Eeople  of  the  West  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
ill,  and  that  the  opening  of  the  communication 
which  it  proposes  cannot  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
States  at  large.  Left  to  single  State  action,  it  would 
not  be  completed  in  many  years. 

On  Tuesday,  August  24,  in  the  Senate,  the  Rim 
and  Harbor  Bill  being  under  consideration,  Mr. 
Douglas  offered  an  amendment,  which  we  pat  oo 
record,  as  we  may  refer  to  it  again,  at  length,  in 
the  body  of  this  Keview  : 

u  Sec. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  Congreei 
hereby  consent  that  each  State  may  authorize  the 
public  authorities  of  any  city  or  town  within  its 
limits,  which  may  be  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  oceans  or  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
or  on  the  banks  of  any  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea  con- 
necting therewith,  or  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Chun- 
plain,  Ontario,  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  Michigan,  or 
Superior,  or  on  the  banks  of  any  bay  or  arm  of  the 
lake  connecting  with  either  of  said  lakes,  to  lev/ 
duties  of  tonnage  not  exceeding  ten  cents  per  too, 
upon  boats  and  vessels  of  every  description  enter 
ing  the  harbor  or  waters  within  the  limits  of  each 
city  or  town : 

"  Provided,  That  the  funds  derived  from  inch 
duties  shall  be  expended  exclusively  in  constrort- 
ing,  enlarging,  deepening,  improving,  and  securing 
safe  and  commodious  harbors  and  entrances  thereto, 
at  such  cities  and  towns,  and  shall  be  applied  to 
no  other  purpose  whatever;  And  provided  firthtr, 
That  no  more  or  higher  duties  shall  be  charged 
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than  shall  he  necessary  for  the  purposes  herein 
specified  :  and  Congress  hereby  consents,  also,  that 
the  several  States  bordering  on  said  lakes  or  either 
of  them,  or  any  two  or  more  of  said  States,  through 
their  joint  action  by  agreement  and  compact  with 
each  other,  may  make  or  cause  to  be  made  such 
works  and  structures  as  shall  be  necessary  to  im- 
prove and  render  safe  and  convenient  the  naviga- 
tion of  said  lakes,  or  either  of  them,  and  of  the 
channels  connecting  them  together,  either  by  deep- 
ening the  channels  or  by  artificial  communications ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  may,  by  a  uniform  rule, 
divert  a  portion  of  the  tonnage  duties  not  exceed- 
ing four  cents  per  ton,  collected  at  all  the  towns 
and  cities  witnin  the  States  entering  into  such 
agreement  and  compact ;  and  in  case  any  canal  or 
artificial  communication  shall  be  made,  reasonable 
tolls  may  be  collected  thereon  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expense  of  keeping  the  same  in  repair,  but  no 
more. 

u  Sec. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  cases 
where  any  navigable  river  or  water  may  be  situ- 
ated, wholly  or  in  part,  within  the  limits  of  any 
State,  Congress  hereDy  consents  that  the  Legislature 
thereof  may  provide  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  so  much  of  said  river  or  water  as 
8halfbe  wholly  within  the  limits  of  such  State,  and 
for  this  purpose  may  levy  duties  of  tonnage,  not 
exceeding  ten  cents  per  ton,  upon  all  boats  and 
vessels  navigating  the  same :  Provided,  That  the 
funds  derived  from  such  duties  shall  be  expended 
solely  in  improving  and  rendering  safe  and  secure 
such  navigation,  and  shall  be  applied  to  no  other 

Surpose  whatever;  and  that  no  more  or  higher 
uties  shall  be  collected  than  may  be  necessary  for 
the  objects  herein  specified. 

"  Sec. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  cases 
where  any  navigable  river  or  water  may  be  situated 
in,  or  in  part  form  the  boundary  of  any  two  or 
more  States,  Congress  hereby  consents  that  such 
States  or  any  number  of  them,  through  their  joint 
action,  by  agreement  and  compact  with  each  other, 
may  provide  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  such  river  or  waters,  and  for  this  purpose  may 
lay  duties  of  tonnage,  not  exceeding  ten  cents  per 
ton,  upon  all  boats  and  vessels  navigating  the  same : 
Provided,  That  the  funds  derived  from  said  duties 
•hall  be  expended  solely  in  improving  and  render- 
ing safe  and  secure  such  navigation,  and  shall  be 
applied  to  no  other  purpose ;  and  that  no  more  or 
higher  duties  shall  be  collected  than  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  objects  herein  specified." 

Mr.  Douglas  argued  that  this  system  of  procur- 
ing money  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bon  would  insure  a  steadier  and  larger  supply 
than  appropriations  by  Congress.  Mr.  D.  proposed 
that  the  nine  Mississippi  States  should  each  choose 
a  commissioner  to  adjust  the  tolls  and  attend  to 
their  collection.  The  Senator  said  that  the  captains 
and  pilots  of  steamboats  were  better  judges  of  ne- 
cessary improvements  than  government  engineers. 

Mr.  Cass  was  opposed  to  haste.  He  also  re- 
marked that  these  tonnage  duties  must  inevitably 
fall  upon  the  Westernproducer,  and  not  upon  the 
Eastern  merchant  He  condemned  the  plan  as 
unequal  in  its  effects  on  different  classes. 

Mr.  Smith  followed  at  length.  He  opposed  the 
amendment  as  unconstitutional    It  is  provided  by 


the  Constitution  that  "  no  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnaye,19  Ac. 
But,  continued  he,  "  The  Senator  first  proposes  that 
Congress  shall  consent  that  a  State  '  may  authorize 
the  public  authorities  of  any  city  or  town  within 
its  limits'  to  levy  duties  of  tonnage  to  the  amount 
and  for  the  purpose  indicated.  Now,  the  Constitu- 
tion authorizes  no  such  proceedings.  According  to 
the  clause  already  referred  to,  the  State  is  to  pass 
an  act  laying  the  '  duty  of  tonnage/  which  is  to 
become  valid  on  receiving  the  sanction  of  Congress. 
"  But  what  does  the  Senator  propose  ?  Not  that 
Congress  should  give  its  assent  to  a  law  passed  by 
a  State  levying  tonnage  duties,  but  that  it  should 
sanction  an  act  to  be  passed  by  any  State  em- 
powering 'the  public  authorities  of  any  city  or 
town  within  its  limits '  to  levy  such  duties.  Now, 
who  are  the  authorities  of  a  city  or  town  ?  We 
can  form  some  conception  as  to  who  are  the 
authorities  of  a  city :  they  are  ordinarily  the  Mayor, 
Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  such 
city.  But  who  are  the  authorities  of  a  town !  Can 
any  one  tell  ?  Perhaps  the  Senator  contemplates 
a  levy  by  the  high  constable  of  each  town.  I 
should  like  to  have  him  explain  his  meaning.  We 
have  here  a  singular  state  of  things — the  assent  of 
Congress  to  the  assent  of  a  State  to  the  levy  of 
tonnage  duties  by  a  high  constable,  or  somebody — 
we  know  not  who— called  the  'authorities  of  a 
town.'" 

Mr.  Smith  inquired  how  the  levies  would  be 
made.  Would  vessels  be  liable  to  stoppage  at  all 
points  of  their  voyage  ?  And  who  would  in  reality 
pay  these  charges  ?  "  W  ho  is  to  pay  these  tonnage 
duties,  in  case  this  ill-advised  scheme  is  carried  into 
effect  ?  We  will  suppose  that  a  farmer  in  northern 
Illinois  raises  600  bushels  of  wheat,  which  he 
sends  to  the  New- York  market,  to  obtain  means  to 
pay  for  his  land,  or  support  his  family,  or  both. 
On  arrival  at  Chicago,  some  tax-gatherer,  or  pub- 
lican, (as  they  were  called  in  old  times,)  makes  a 
grab  at  it  in  the  nature  of  tonnage  duties,  to  im- 
prove the  harbor  of  that  place ;  at  the  St  Clair 
Flats  another  publican  makes  another  grab,  to  open 
a  channel  there ;  at  Buffalo  another  grab,  for  the  use 
of  the  harbor  at  that  place ;  and,  finally,  at  Albany, 
another  grab,  to  subdue  the  overslaugh  below  that 
city.  How  much  of  the  wheat  of  the  poor  farmer 
would  remain  after  running  the  gauntlet  of  all  these 
tax-gatherers,  and  after  being  subjected  to  all  these 
exactions  ?  Or,  if  the  farmer  of  northern  or  middle 
Illinois  chooses  to  ship  his  wheat  to  New- York,  via 
New-Orleans,  how  much  will  remain  after  being 
taxed  to  improve  the  harbor  of  St.  Louis ;  to  clear 
the  snags  and  sawyers  out  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
St.  Louis  to  New-Orleans,  and  even  to  clear  out 
and  deepen  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  '  Great  Father 
of  Waters'! 

"The  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Cass]  seemed  to  have  some  just  notion  on  the  sub- 
ject He  ordinarily  knows  what  he  is  about ;  and 
that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  every  Senator. 
He  asked,  emphatically,  where  is  the  burden  to 
fall  ?  I  can  tell  the  honorable  Senator  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] that  it  is  to  fall-  on  the  necks  of  the  farmers  of 
the  West  and  Northwest.  I  care  not  which  way 
the  freight  is  going — whether  up  or  down.  If 
going  down  to  the  ultimate  market — such  as  flour, 
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wheat,  corn,  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  hemp, 
wool,  tobacco,  and  other  Agricultural  product* — I 
can  demonstrate  that  every  shilling  of  these 
duties  is  to  come  Out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
farmers  of  the  West  and  Northwest;  and  I  Can 
demonstrate  also  that  every  shilling  levied  upon 
freights  the  other  way-  -Buch  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
salt,  iron,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  ten  thou- 
sand other  articles  of  consumption — will  also  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  these  same  farmers.  Yes, 
sir  I — the  pre-emptioners  and  the  log-cabin  boys 
are  thus  to  be  visited  by  the  hand  of  oppression 
and  taxation  1  The  honorable  Senator  has  pro- 
posed to  go  into  every  log-cabin  in  the  Northwest 
with  bis  system  of  tonnage  duties,  and  to  levy 
them  on  the  hard-fisted  and  hard-working  boys  of 
that  region  of  country. 

"And  now  let  ma  recur  again  for  a  moment  to 
freight,  from  the  point  of  production  to  the  ulti- 
mate market;  as,  for  example,  wheat  raised  in 
northern  or  middle  Illinois,  to  be  transmitted  and 
sold  in  New- York:  who  will  piiy  the  proposed 
tonnage  duties  t  Who  will  have  to  meet  the  con- 
templated exactions  at  Chicago,  St.  Clair  Flat?, 
Buffalo,  and  Albany  t  I  say,  unhesitatingly,  the 
producer  will  have  to  pay  it ;  or  rather  it  will,  with 
other  charges,  be  taken  out  of  the  value  or  price  of 
tus  wheat  at  tbe  ultimate  market,  whether  that  be 
found  at  New- York,  Boston,  or  elsewhere.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  Northwestern  producer  will, 
when  he  arrives  at  the  ultimate  market,  have  to 
compete  with  tbe  growers  of  wheat  elsewhere, 
who  would  not  be  liable  to  any  such  charges.  1 
lay  it  down  as  a  universal  law  of  trade,  that  where 
an  article  comes  from  two  different  sources  to  one 
and  tbe  same  market,  in  one  cage  without  burden, 
and  in  (he  other  with,  in  the  latter  case  the  pro- 
ducer loses  tbe  charge,  duty,  or  burden,  whatever 
it  may  be.  It  comes  out  of  the  price.  This  is  in- 
evitable :  otherwise  the  producer  not  subject  to 
charges  would  underbid  and  engross  the  market." 

Mr,  Smith  went  on  to  prove  that  these  duties, 
in  addition  to  the  various  charges  which  Western 
produce  was  obliged  to  bear,  before  reaching  the 
Eastern  market,  would  very  materially  injure  the 
producers.  Western  produce  must  compete  with 
Eastern  ;  but  manufactures  from  the  East  entered 
the  Western  market  without  competition.  Hence 
the  Western  men  must  pay  double  duties. 

The  amendment  was  rejected,  £5  to  17. 

On  Thursday,  August  26,  in  Senate,  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation 
Bill  reported  the  following  amendment : 

■  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  when  the 
ministerial  officers  of  the  United  States  have  or 
shall  incur  extraordinary  expense  in  executing  the 
laws  thereof,  the  payment  of  which  is  not  specifi- 
cally provided  for,  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  is  authorized  to  allow  the  payment  thereof, 
under  tho  special  taxation  of  the  district  in  which 
the  said  services  have  been  or  shall  be  rendered  ; 
to  bo  paid  from  the  Appropriation  for  Defraying 
tbe  Expenses  of  the  Judiciary." 

Mr.  Sumner  moved  to  add :  "  Provided  that  no 
■ucb  allowance  thall  be  made  for  expenses  under 
the  act  of  September,  1850,  known  as  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act.  which  act  is  hereby  repealed." 

Mr.  Sumner  defended  his  motion  by  a  highly 


elaborate  speech.      It  was  finally  rejected  by  I 
rote  of  47  to  4. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  an  abstract  of  the  an 
postage  law.  We  now  add  the.  tariff  of  weight), 
distances,  and  prices : 


ON  FBINTED  MATTKR. 
RATBS  OF  Postadk  is  be  charged  vpon  lr  ■■■shi, 
Periodical^  Book*,  unteaied  CircuUri,  wd 
every  other  description  of  Printed  Matter,  km* 
tient  or  otherwise,  from  and  after  the  VA 
Septembtr,  1852. 
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paid  at  the  mailing  office.  If  not  prepaid,  it  is 
subject  to  double  eaid  rates. 

2d.  Small  newspapers,  4c.,  whet)  sent  in  pack- 
ets of  less  than  eight  ounces,  must  be  rated  singly. 

3d.  Books,  sent  unpaid,  are  subject  to  a  postage 
of  fifty  per  cent,  in  addition  to  their  prepaid  raUs. 

4th.  The  weight  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  or 
other  printed  matter,  must  be  taken  or  determined 
when  the y  are  in  a  dry  state ;  and  when  the 
weight  of  any  book  or  other  publication  exceeds 
one  pound,  the  same  progressive  rates,  above  laid 
down,  must  be  charged. 

Stli.  Newspapers,  periodicals,  magazines,  or  any 
other  printed  paper  or  matter,  most  be  sent  without 
any  covers  or  wrappers,  or  in  covers  or  wrappera 
open  at  the  ends  or  aides,  so  that  the  character  of  the 
matter  contained  therein  may  be  determined  with- 
out removing  snch  wrappers. 

eta.  In  case  there  is  on  or  in  any  newspaper, 
periodical,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  matter,  or 
paper  connected  therewith,  any  manuscript  of  any 
kind,  by  which  information  shall  be  asked  for  or 
communicated  in  writing,  or  by  marks  or  signs,  or 
the  directions  herein  prescribed  are  in  any  other 
respect  not  complied  with,  the  same  becomes  sub- 
ject to  letter  postage ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
postmaster  to  remove  the  wrappers  or  envelopes 
from  all  printed  nutter,  not  charged  with  letter 
postage,  far  Ihe  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
there  is  upon  or  connected  with  such  printed  mat- 
ter, or  in  inch  package,  any  matter  or  thing  which 
would  authorise  or  require  the  charge  of  a  higher 
rate)  of  postage  thereon. 

QfM&nxi.v  Ratts  or  Postage,  when  paid  in  ad- 
nana,  on  Ntvtpapert  and  Periodical!  lent  from 
the  office  of  publication  to  actual  Subscriber/!, 
from  and  after  the  30(A  of  September,  1863. 
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postage,  laid  down  in  the  above  table,  must  be 
charged. 

2d!  Publishers  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
may  send  to  each  other,  from  their  respective 
offices  of  publication,  free  of  postage,  one  copy  of 
each  publication ;  and  may  also  send  to  each  ac- 
tual subscriber,  inclosed  in  their  publications,  bills 
and  receipts  for  the  same  free  of  postage. 

3d.  Postmasters  are  not  entitled  to  receive 
newspapers  free  of  postage,  under  their  franking 
privilege. 

4th.  If  the  publisher  of  any  newspaper  or  peri- 
odical, after  being  three  months  previously  notified 
that  his  publication  is  not  taken  out  of  the  office 
to  which  it  is  sent  for  delivery,  continues  to  for- 
ward such  publication  in  the  mail,  the  postmaster, 
to  whose  office  such  publication  is  sent,  will  dis- 
pose of  the  same  for  the  postage,  unless  the  pub- 
lisher shall  pay  it;  and  whenever  any  printed 
matter  of  any  description,  received  during  one 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  shall  have  remained  in 
the  office  without  being  called  for  during  the 
whole  of  any  succeeding  quarter,  the  postmaster 
of  such  office  will  sell  the  same  and  credit  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale  in  his  quarterly  account*  in 
the  usual  manner. 

6th.  Quarterly  payments  in  advance  may  be 
made  either  at  the  ffitfjing  office  or  the  office  of 
delivery.  When  made  at  the  mailing  office,  satis- 
factory evidence  of  such  payment  must  be  exhib- 
ited to  the  postmaster  at  the  office  of  delivery. 

On  Monday,  August  BOlh,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  reported  as  follows,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Tehuantepec  Grant : 
'"  "The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom 
has  been  referred  the  Message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  91th  July,  1862,  communi- 
cating the  correspondence  between  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
respecting  the  right  of  way  across  (he  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  have  had  the  same  under  considera- 
tion, and  after  giving  to  the  subject  all  the  delibera- 
tion which  its  importance  demands,  now  respect- 
folly  report  i 

"That  the  right  of  opening  a  communication  by 
artificial  way,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific, across  the  territory  of  Mexico,  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  was  conceded  to  Don  Jose  de 
G.iray,  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  on  the  first  of  March, 
1842,  by  General  Santa  Anna,  then  President  of 
Mexico,  and  vested  with  supreme  power.  By  his 
decree  of  that  date,  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  the  honor  and  faith  of  the  nation  are 
pledged  to  maintain  the  projector,  Don  Jose'  de 
Garay,  as  well  as  any  private  individual  or  com- 
pany succeeding  or  representing  him,  either  na- 
tives or  foreigners,  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
all  the  concessions  granted. 

•  In  the  following  year,  General  Nicholas  Bravo 
having  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  the  grant  then 
made  by  Santa  Anna  was  recognized  and  affirmed 
by  his  decree  of  the  fllh  Febiuary,  1843,  pursuant 
to  which  orders  were  issued  by  the  government  of 
Mexico  to  the  Departments  of  Osxaca  and  Vera 
Cruz  to  put  Garay  in  possession  of  the  lands  con- 
ceded to  him  by  the  grant  of  1842,  and  directing 
that  every  facility  should  be  extended  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  work.    These  decrees  were  ex- 
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ecated  by  those  Departments,  and  Garay,  the 
grantee,  put  in  actual  possession  of  the  lands  con- 
ceded. 

"  On  the  Gth  October,  1843,  Santa  Anna,  being 
restored  to  power,  issued  a  further  decree,  reciting 
that  the  surveys  by  Garay  being  completed,  and 
the  work  about  to  commence,  he  ordered  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Departments  of  Oazaca  and  Vera 
Cruz  to  furnish  three  hundred  convicts,  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  work ;  and  by  another  decree  of  the 
28th  December,  1843,  the  time  for  the  commence- 
ment, which  was  to  expire  on  the  1st  July,  1844, 
was  extended  to  the  1st  July,  1846. 

"The  government  of  Mexico,  during  this  period, 
was  subject  to  frequent  revolutions.  Santa  Anna, 
driven  from  power  in  the  winter  of  1844,  was 
succeeded  for  a  short  time  by  General  Paredes, 
who  in  turn  yielded  to  Mariano  de  Salas,  as  Dictator. 

"In  the  distracted  and  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country,  resulting  from  constant  revolution,  the 
grantee  of  the  Tehuantepec  way,  foreseeing  that 
he  would  probably  be  disabled  from  commencing 
operations  so  early  as  July,  1845,  procured  the 
passage  of  a  law  by  the  Mexican  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  granting  further  time  to  commence  the 
work.    In  the  Senate  this  bill  had  a  favorable  re- 

Sort  from  the  appropriate  committee,  and  it  is  not 
oubted  would  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate,  when,  by  a  sudden  and  violent  popular 
convulsion,  the  entire  Congress  was  dispersed.  In 
November,  1846,  Salas,  being  still  invested  with 
supreme  power  as  Dictator,  promulgated  a  decree, 
which  was  a  copy  of  the  law  thus  accidentally 
frustrated,  giving  time  until  the  5th  of  November, 
1848,  for  the  commencement  of  the  work;  and  the 
work  was  actually  commenced  prior  to  that  date. 
"  So  much  for  the  history  of  tnis  grant,  whilst  in 
the  hands  of  the  original  grantee,  a  citizen  of  Mex- 
ico. During  the  years  1846-47,  various  contracts 
were  entered  into  between  Don  Jose  Garay,  the 
grantee,  and  Messrs.  Manning  <fc  Mackintosh,  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  which  were  formally  re- 
cognized and  consummated  at  the  city  of  Mexico, 
on  the  28th  of  September,  1848,  and  by  which  the 
grant  aforesaid,  with  all  its  privileges  and  inci- 
dents, was  transferred  to  the  latter. 

"On  the  5th  of  February,  1848,  this  grant  was 
assigned  to  Peter  A.  Hargous,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  who  subsequently  entered  into  a 
contract  to  assign  and  transfer  the  same  to  certain 
citizens  of  New-Orleans,  on  terms  intended  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  capital  to  execute  the  work. 
These  transfers  form  part  of  the  documents  com- 
municated. 

"  In  December,  1850,  a  party  of  engineers,  with 
a  [competent  equipment,  was  sent  out  from  the 
United  States  at  great  expense  by  the  American 
assignees,  to  complete  the  necessary  surveys  on 
the  isthmus,  who  continued  so  employed  until  the 
month  of  June  following,  when  they  were  required 
to  discontinue  the  work,  and  to  leave  the  country. 
This  was  effected  through  a  letter  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Tehuantepec,  dated  June  3d,  1851,  trans- 
mitting from  the  Governor  of  Oaxaca  an  order 
from  tide  Minister  of  Relations  in  Mexico,  issued  in 
narguance  of  a  law  applied  by  the  President  of  the 
dean  Republic,  on  the  22d  May,  1851, by  which 
'  the  grant  to  Garay  was  made  null  and  void. 


"  The  Committee  have  thus  briefly  traced  tks 
grant  from  its  inception  to  its  regular  and  legiaV, 
mate  transfer  to  its  present  holders,  all  of 
it  is  believed,  are  citizens  of  the  United  8tata\j 
It  will  be  seen  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  ia!j 
the  decree  of  1842,  on  which  it  was  founded,  (aft 
'  honor  and  faith'   of  Mexico  were  pledged  to 
maintain  the  grantee  *  as  well  as  any  private  avj 
dividual  or  company,  succeeding  or  representiar 
him,  either  natives  or  foreigners,  in  the  uudtsliasta  ] 
enjoyment  of  the  concessions  granted.' 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  period  for  comi 
the  work  was  extended  from  time  to  time  by  tat; 
Mexican  government,  until  it  expired  on  the  la} ; 
of  Joly,  1845,  under  the  circumstances  ' 

above;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  as  soon  as  the  gov- 
ernment became  once  more  established,  this 
lapse  was  cured  by  the  decree  of  Salas,  of  Noveav 
ber,  1846,  giving  two  years'  further  time,  until  tat 
5th  of  November,  1848,  to  commence  the  work,  , 
and  that  the  work  was  actually  commenced  with* 
this  period. 

"  The  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  show  that 
the  Mexican  government  had,  subsequent  to  thai 
decree  of  November,  1846,  recognized,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner,  the  binding  validity  of  tint , 
grant,  and  admitted  its  obligations  to  abide  by  it 

"In  1846-7,  the  assignment  of  the  grant  to  Man- 
ning <fc  Mackintosh  was  duly  notified  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  and  on  their  complaints  Presi- 
dent Hen-era  issued  orders  to  the  Governors  of 
Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz  to  prevent  the  cutting  of 
mahogany  on  the  lands  granted  by  any  other  than 
the  English  company. 

"  In  1847,  whilst  the  treaty  of  peace  was  under 
negotiation,  Mr.  Trist,  the  commissioner  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  by  instruction  from  his 
government,  proposed  a  large  money  consideration 
to  Mexico,  for  a  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  and  was  answered,  '  that  Mexico 
could  not  treat  of  this  subject,  because  she  had 
several  years  before  made  a  grant  to  one  of  her 
own  citizens,  who  had  transferred  hU  right,  by 
authorization  of  the  Mexican  government,  to  Eng- 
lish subjects,  of  whose  rights  Mexico  could  not  dis- 
pose.' 

"After  the  assignment  of  the  grant  to  the  present 
American  holders,  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States  in  Mexico  was  instructed  by  his  government 
to  apprise  that  of  Mexico  of  the  desire  of  the  com- 
pany to  commence  the  work  by  a  thorough  survey 
of  the  isthmus.  The  Minister  was  further  instruct 
ed  to  make  overtures  for  a  treaty  securing  to  the 
enterprise  the  joint  protection  of  the  two  govern- 
ments. The  Mexican  government,  as  we  lean 
from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Letcher  with  the 
Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  made  not 
the  slighest  opposition  in  forwarding  passports, 
and  issued  orders  to  the  departments  of  Oaxaca 
and  Vera  Cruz,  not  only  to  avoid  interposing  ant 
obstacles  in  their  way,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  af- 
ford them  aid  and  hospitality.  The  engineers,  Mr. 
Letcher  adds,  were  accordingly  sent,  the  ports 
thrown  open  for  the  supplies,  and  more  than 
$100,000  have  been  expended  in  surveys,  opening 
roads,  <&c,  besides  a  large  sum  of  money  in  fur- 
nishing materials,  <fca 

"  This  is  not  alL    The  government  of  Mexico  at 
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Mice  assented  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
proposed  treaty ;  and  a  convention  for  the  govern- 
ment protection  of  the  work  thus  to  be  executed 
fc>j-  American  citizens,  as  assignees  of  the  Garay 
pant,  was  concluded  at  Mexico  in  June,  1850,  and 
ftent  to  the  United  States.  In  this  convention, 
Mrtain  modifications  being  suggested  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  Washington,  it  was  returned  to 
>mr  Minister  in  Mexico,  and  the  whole  terminated 
t>y  a  new  convention,  signed  at  Mexico,  on  the 
fe 8th  January,  1851,  with  the  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Herrera.  This  last  convention  was  ratified 
lay  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  returned 
bo  Mexico,  and  finally  rejected  by  the  Mexican 
Congress  in  April,  1852. 

"  It  should  be  remembered  that,  by  the  twelfth 
article  of  the  convention,  it  was  required  that  the 
bolder  of  the  Garay  grant  (then  being  Mr.  Har- 

Kiu3,  an  American  citizen)  should  file  with  the 
exican  Minister  at  Washington  his  written  assent 
ffco  the  convention,  before  it  should  be  submitted  to 
•he  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  ratification. 
^This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  21st  of  February, 
3851,  through  the  Secretary  of  State;   but  the 
ZHexican  Minister  declined  to  recognize  it,  on  the 
ground  of  the  absence  of  instructions  from  his 
government    Previously,  however,  to  the  rejection 
of  this  convention  by  the  Mexican  Congress,  the  law 
'was  passed,  before  adverted  to,  annulling  the  de- 
cree of  Salas  of  November,  1846,  and  with  it  the 
Garay  grant    The  rejection  by  Mexico  of  the  con- 
vention, concluded  with  the  approbation  of  Presi- 
dent Herrera,  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  however  calculated  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  relations  between  this 
government  and  Mexico,  had  not  the  slightest  effect 
upon  the  validity  of  the  Garay  grant;   nor  is  it 
so  pretended.      On  the  contrary,  the  sole  ground 
upon  which  Mexico  rests  for  the  vacation  of  this 
grant  is,  that  it  was  forfeited  by  failure  to  com- 
mence this  work  before  the  1st  of  July,  1845 ;  and 
that  the  decree  of  Salas  of  November,  1 846,  which 
cured  the  alleged  forfeiture,  was  null,  because 
be  was  in  possession  of  supreme  power  by  usurp- 
ation, or  because  he  transcended  the  powers  of  an 
usurper. 

"  Respect  for  that  government  alone  restrains  the 
Committee  from  treating  of  this  position  in  the 
terms  it  would  seem  to  require. 

"  The  government  of  Salas  was  that  of  dicta- 
tor, vested  with  supreme  power ;  it  was  acknow- 
ledged and  submitted  to  by  the  people  of  Mexico, 
and  treated  with,  while  it  lasted,  as  the  government 
de  facto.  After  having  accomplished  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  federal  system,  an  election  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  was  held  by  his  decree,  which 
met  pursuant  thereto.  In  that  Congress,  the  Dic- 
tator communicated  the  decrees  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment ad  interim,  and  with  them  this  very  de- 
cree of  November,  1846. 

"  Amongst  the  decrees  thus  issued  during  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Salas,  were  several  of  the  character  of 
general  laws,  not  one  of  which  was  ever  approved 
by  Congress ;  nor  was  his  authority  ever  questioned 
by  the  lawmaking  powers  for  the  time  being,  un- 
til found  convenient  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
nulling the  grant,  after  it  became  the  property  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


"  The  doctrine  that  the  government  de  facto  is  the 
government  responsible,  has  been  fully  recognized 
by  Mexico  herself  in  the  case  of  the  dictatorship  of 
Salas,  as  of  those  who  preceded  him.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  universal  law,  governing  the  intercourse  of 
nations  with  each  other,  and  with  individuals;  and 
this  government  cannot,  nor  ought  not,  treat  with 
indifference  a  departure  from  it  by  Mexico  in  the 
present  instance. 

u  There  is  a  remaining  view  of  this  question,  which 
the  committee  is  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  and 
that  is  the  embarrassment  into  which  the  relations 
of  the  two  governments  are  thrown,  by  the  conduct 
of  Mexico  in  the  negotiations  which  have  taken 
place  in  reference  to  this  grant. 

*  Two  formal  conventions,  recognizing  for  their 
basis  this  grant  of  a  right  of  way,  the  value  and 
importance  of  which  to  the  people  and  government 
of  the  United  States  was  fully  exposed  to  Mexico 
as  the  inducement  on  our  part  to  negotiate,  were 
actually  signed  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  ministers 
duly  empowered  by  their  respective  governments, 
the  last  of  which,  formally  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
has  been  rejected  by  the  Mexican  Congress. 

"  The  Committee  are  aware  that  a  refusal  by  one 
government  to  enter  into  treaty  stipulations  with 
another,  upon  a  prescribed  subject,  should  not,  as  of 
course,  be  considered  an  indication  of  unfriendly 
feeling.  Yet;  regarding  the  circumstances  attending 
the  protracted  discussions  which  terminated  in  the 
second  convention  spoken  of  above,  with  its  prompt 
rejection  by  the  Congress  of  Mexico ;  regarding  the 
fact,  fully  made  known  to  Mexico,  that  the  interests 
of  the  government  and  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  were  deeply  involved  in  obtaining  the  right 
of  way  proposed ;  and  finally,  that  it  has  been  re- 
fused at  last  by  the  discourtesy  of  rejecting  a  treaty 
proffered  by  the  United  States,  and  by  the  violent 
sacrifice  of  a  valuable  property  belonging  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  preservation  of  which 
the  'honor  and  faith'  of  Mexico  were  formally 
pledged,  the  Committee  cannot  but  look  on  the  oc- 
casion as  one  authorizing,  if  not  requiring,  this  gov- 
ernment to  review  all  of  its  existing  relations  with 
the  government  of  Mexico. 

"  Certainly,  in  what  has  passed  there  is  to  be  found 
but  little  assurance  of  that  friendly  feeling,  on  the 
part  of  that  republic,  which  leads  nations  to  connect 
themselves  by  treaty  obligations,  or  which  makes 
it  desirable  to  continue  such  as  have  been  previ- 
ously contracted. 

"  In  the  correspondence  submitted  with  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President,  the  Committee  have  seen  with 
entire  approbation  that  the  Executive  Department 
has  been  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  questions  involved  in  this  controversy,  and  of 
the  grave  attitude  they  may  assume,  should  Mexi- 
co persevere  in  her  refusal  of  the  redress  which 
is  required  at  her  hands. 

M  In  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Sefior 
Luis  de  la  Rosa,  the  Mexican  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, dated  April  30,  1851,  after  an  able  and  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  whole  question,  the  Secre- 
tary, referring  to  the  probable  rejection  of  the  treaty 
by  Mexico,  (which  a  letter  of  the  Mexican  Minister 
led  him  to  anticipate,)  concludes  in  the  following 
emphatic  terms : 

|      " '  The  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  per- 
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made  himself  that  such  a  calamity  as  its  rejection 
by  Mexico  now  impends  over  the  two  countries.' 

"  Again,  in  a  letter  to  M.  La  Vega,  the  successor 
to  Seflor  La  Rosa,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1852,  the 
Secretary  of  State  says : 

M  *  If,  however,  these  hopes  should  prove  to  be  un- 
founded, and  the  convention  should  not  go  into  ef- 
fect, this  government  will  feel  itself  compelled  to 
take  into  consideration  the  measures  which  its  duty 
to  its  own  citizens  may  require  it  to  adopt,  to  pro- 
tect their  rights  under  a  voluntary  grant  made  by 
Mexico  of  the  right  of  transit  across  the  isthmus. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  can  in  no 
event  be  expected  to  abandon  those  rights,  and 
ardently  hopes  that  the  Mexican  government  will 
do  justice  to  them  in  season.' 

"And,  finally,  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  occasion,  and  to  avert,  if  possible,  consequences 
to  the  magnitude  of  which  to  the  two  countries, 
whilst  this  question  remains  unsettled,  none  can 
be  blind,  the  President  of  the  United  States  ad- 
dressed himself  directly  to  the  President  of  Mexico, 
by  a  letter  of  the  19th  of  March,  1862,  from  which 
the  Committee  quote  as  follows: 

" '  In  addition  to  the  motives  I  have  urged  for 
the  speedy  adjustment  of  this  matter,  I  beg  leave 
earnestly  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Excellency 
to  the  probable  difficulties  that  may  grow  up  be- 
tween the  two  nations  should  Mexico  break  her ' 


plighted  faith  in  the  grant  to  Garay.  Onrdta^ 
relying  upon  her  good  faith,  hare  become  is**> 
ested  in  that  grant;  they  have  advanced  Istrf 
sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  set* 
objects ;  they  have  surveyed  a  route  for  a  sj| 
road,  and  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  OS} 
structing  it;  and  it  is  not  possible  that 
should  now  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  gr 
teed  by  that  grant,  and  sustain  4be  heavy 
that  must  ensue,  without  appealing  to  that 
government  for  the  enforcement  of  their 
My  anxious  desire  is  to  avoid  the  too 
consequences  that  must  result  from  so 
peaL  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  be  indiastsst 
it  It  is  a  duty  which  every  govexuinent  oj 
its  own  citizens  to  protect  their  right*  at 
and  abroad ;  and  the  consequences  growing  est*? 
the  disagreement  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Gssf 
grant  and  the  government  of  Mexico,  are  socle 
no  true  friend  of  this  country  or  of  V 
look  upon  with  indifference.' 

"The  Committee  are  fully  prepared  to  

Executive  Department  in  the  position  assuaiei  *> 
wards  Mexico  in  the  correspondence  here  refasjl 
to. 

In  the  House  little  of  interest  took  place  best 
the  hasty  passage  of  certain  bills,  near  the  da) 
of  the  session,  of  which  we  shall  give  an 
in  our  next  number. 
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The  American  Angle/%  Guide.  By  John  J. 
BaowN,  103  Fulton  street,  New-York.  A  new 
edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 

This  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  "  Guide  " 
which  we  formerly  carried  in  our  pocket  when  we 
went  fishing.  This  and  Mr.  Herbert's  volume  are 
the  only  good  American  treatises  on  Angling,  and 
contain  the  only  correct  descriptions  of  American 
fish.  #  There  are  many  English  books  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  market,  but  they  are  utterly  worthless 
to  American  readers. 

We  believe  in  book-farming  and  book-fishing. 
An  agriculturist  who  has  studied  the  best  treatises 
on  farming  will  grow  better  and  larger  crops  than 
his  more  ignorant  neighbors ;  and  an  angler  who 
has  read  carefully,  and  practised  accordingly,  will 
take  more  and  better  fish  than  ignorant  fishermen. 

[We  admit  the  following  letter  cheerfully,  and 
refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  candid  judgment  of 
our  readers. — Ed.] 

losstng's  field  book  of  the  revolution. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Whig  Review: 

Dear  Sir:— Your  September  number  contained 
an  article  which  severely  condemned  Lossing's  Pic- 
torial Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  now  in  course 
of  publication  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  as  unworthy 
the  confidence  of  the  American  public.    Convinced 


that  your  own  fair  and  impartial  pen  wu  *~,  — — 
that  article,  because  it  violates  truth,  honor,  ssi 
justice,  I  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  jaj 
the  exceeding  unfairness  and  the  wilful  misnoffr  . 
sentations  which  that  article  exhibits.  You  dsseV.  j 
less  had  reason  to  rely  upon  the  candor  of  tss 
writer,  and  believed  his  strictures  fair,  and  ttst 
Mr.  Leasing  and  his  book  deserved  the  castigate 
I  have  read  the  Field  Book  carefully,  as  it  hsse- 
sued  from  the  press,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
never  saw  a  more  unjust  and  unwarrantable  n> 
view  than  the  article  alluded  to,  I  do  not  eft 
you,  or  the  readers  of  the  Review,  to  rely  upon  ef 
statements ;  I  earnestly  refer  you  to  Mr.  Iassw 
book  for  the  truth  of  what  I  have  written  mi 
defense. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  note  every  misrepresents- 
tion  of  facts,  and  perversion  of  the  clear  meaasg 
of  the  author  of  the  Field  Book,  to  show  that  us 
strictures  are  unfair,  and  could  never  have 
written  by  a  hand  guided  by  truthful  and 
motives. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  writer's 

is  concerning  the  *'  rhetoric  and  taste  n  of  the  author 
of  the  Field  Book.  The  reader  might  judge  for 
himself  how  much  Mr.  Lossing  offends  in  then 
particulars,  from  the  quotations  made  by  the  cribA 
if  those  quotations  were  fairly  made.  Tney  an 
not  so.  Parts  of  sentences  have  been  taken  on\ 
and,  separated  from  the  context,  have,  by  the  is* 
troductory  language  of  the  critic,  been  mH+  to 
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give  erroneous  impressions  of  the  author's  mean- 
ing, or  have  obscured  it  For  example:  In  the 
first  column,  page  229,  the  critic  professes  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Lossing's  Preface,  to  show  his  offenses  of 
style.  He  takes  a  part  of  the  first  sentence,  and 
leaving  out  sufficient  to  make  it  appear  absurd, 
adds  the  whole  of  another,  and  then  begins  in  the 
eentre  of  a  third  sentence,  and  gives  the  last  moiety. 
Skipping  almost  half  a  page,  he  takes  up  another 
sentence,  change!  the  tense  so  as  to  make  nonsense 
of  the  whole  matter,  and  thus  constructs  the  para- 
graph alluded  to !  Such  a  course  is  not  only  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  fair  criticism,  but  is  positively 
dishonest  It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  simi- 
lar unfairness  characterizes  all  of  the  writer's  criti- 
cisms of  Mr.  Lossing's  style,  and  the  plan  of  his 
work. 

He  asserts  that  "the  actual  history  to  be  found 
in  the  two  ponderous  volumes  bears  about  the 
same  proportion  to  their  magnitude  as  the  gold 
which  the  counterfeiter  finds  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy bears  to  the  mass  of  base  metal"  As  the 
writer  has  evidently  read  the  whole  work  of  Mr. 
Tiling  as  far  as  published,  (for  it  lacked  more 
than  two  hundred  pages  of  completion  when  he 
wrote,)  this  must  be  regarded  as  intentional  mis- 
representation. An  examination  of  the  work  will 
certify  the  reader  that  at  least  eight  tenths  of  the 
matter  is  purely  historical.  Mr.  Losaing  appears 
to  have  made  his  personal  narrative  as  brief  as 
possible,  and  yet  present  the  feature  of  a  travel- 
ler's notes  in  connection  with  the  historic  record. 

The  critic  puts  forth  the  idea  prominently  that 
Mr.  Lossing  assumes  to  *  supply  the  omissions  and 
correct  the  mistakes  of  Botta,  Ramsay,  Marshall, 
Bancroft,  and  Hildreth,"  and  that  he  considers 
himself  infallible.  Mr.  Lossing  claims  no  such 
thing;  on  the  contrary,  he  expressly  says,  in  his 
Preface,  that  he  went  out  as  a  gleaner  to  carefully 
gather  np  what  others  had  left  behind,  and  to  add 
Sis  collection  to  their  store.  He  went  out  to  visit 
the  localities  of  the  Revolution,  make  drawings 
and  notes  of  all  the  relics  that  might  be  left,  and 
weave  these  into  the  fabric  of  history  already  pub- 
ashed,  in  such  a  pleasing  way  as  to  entice  the 
young  to  read  the  story  of  our  war  for  independ- 
ence. Speaking  of  the  accuracy  of  his  work,  he 
remarks,  that  "neither  labor  nor  care  has  been 

Sred  in  the  collection  of  materials,  and  in  en- 
vors  to  produce  a  work  as  free  from  grave 
errors  as  possible ;"  and  then  observes :  "  It  has 
imperfections ;  it  would  be  foolish  egotism  to"  as- 
sert the  contrary.    In  the  various  histories  of  the 
tune  events  many  discrepancies  appear ;  these  I 
have  endeavored  to  reconcile  or  correct  by  docu- 
mentary and  other  reliable  testimony;  and  if  the 
work  is  not  more  accurate  than  its  predecessors,  it 
is  believed  to  be  equally  so  with  the  most  reliable." 
We  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  the 
opinion  that  if  the  reviewer,  with  his  acuteness  so 
wide  awake  in  search  of  error?,  and  a  disposition 
*o  eager  to  expose  them,  could  not  find  more  and 
graver  blunders  than  he  has  pointed  out,  it  cer- 
tainly is  remarkably  "  free  from  grave  errors." 

On  examining  the  context  of  the  passages  quoted 
hy  the  critic,  upon  which  he  predicates  a  charge 
tgmimt  Mr.  Lossing  of  seeking  M  a  pretext  for  sneer- 
tag  at  religion,  and  giving  to  the  world  Mr.  Pen- 


and- Pencil's  notions  on  theology,"  and  that  he  was 
desirous  "  to  provoke  the  reader  to  a  comparison 
between  Gibbon  and  himself,"  we  perceive  no  war- 
rant for  such  a  conclusion.  Nor  can  we  find  a  sin- 
gle sentence  giving  the  color  of  truth  to  the  puer- 
ile charge  that  Mr.  Lossing  "  has  given  us  frequent 
assurances  of  his  orthodoxy,  by  insisting  more  than 
once  upon  bis  rigid  adherence  to  the  apostolic  suc- 
cession, and  having  no  attachment  to  dissenters." 

The  reviewer  notices  Mr.  Lossing's  avowed  aim 
to  avoid  giving  details  of  violence  and  horrid 
slaughter,  and  then  charges  him  with  "devoting 
page  after  page  to  the  most  sickening  and  revolt- 
ing details,  often  of  a  very  questionable  character 
as  to  truth,  and  exhibiting  a  morbid  delight  in 
piling  up  horrors  for  the  gratification  of  diseased 
appetites  and  imaginations."  This  assertion  is 
wholly  untrue — a  malicious  fabrication,  without  a 
shadow  of  justification;  and  his  statement  that 
Mr.  Lossing  "  has  entered  into  disgusting  and  loath- 
some details  respecting  Captain  Molly,"  a  bold 
camp-follower,  is  equally  untrue.  If  Mr.  Lossing's 
book  has  no  other  merit,  it  may  challenge  compar- 
ison with  any  other  for  its  high-toned  morality  and 
sound  principles,  such  as  the  youth  of  our  land 
ought  to  be  imbued  with. 

The  reviewer  says  Mr.  Lossing  represents  James 
the  First,  of  England,  as  M  of  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened views,  and  a  friend  and  champion  of  religious 
liberty."  Mr.  Lossing  speaks  of  him  in  terms  ex- 
pressly the  reverse*  and  in  language  equally  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  reviewer  himself;  portrays 
him  as  a  licentious,  intolerant  bigot,  "  a  profligate 
dissembler,  and  imbecile  coward,  governed  en- 
tirely by  self-interest,  vanity,  and  artful  men,"  Ac 

The  reviewer  says  (page  2261  that  M  the  leading 
events  of  the  war,  though  detailed  with  great  ver- 
biage and  with  little  perspicuity,  are  in  the  main 
faithfully  narrated."  Forgetting  this  admission,  he 
says,  on  page  286,  that  Mr.  Lossing  "  is  not  to  be 
relied  upon  in  any  of  his  statements."  He  then 
proceeds  to  fortify  this  last  position  by  noting  such 
nistorical  inaccuracies  as  he  was  able  to  discover 
in  carefully  looking  for  them  through  a  thousand 
pages  of  Mr.  Lossing's  work.  He  indicates  about  a 
dozen,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  doubtful 
The  first  "grave  error"  that  he  notices  is  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  D'Estaing  at  Newport  He  thinks 
that  Mr.  Lossing  has  made  a  mistake  of  four  day*. 
The  earliest  and  latest  of  "  best  authorities  "  (Gor- 
don and  Hildreth)  agree  with  Mr.  Lossing.  He 
then  labors  to  show  that  Mr.  Lossing  was  ignorant 
of  the  true  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Americans  at 
German  town ;  and  in  correcting  the  author,  the  re- 
viewer uses  the  same  facts  and  inferences  which 
Mr.  Lossing  himself  has  given.  So  with  the  battle 
at  Monmouth.  Precisely  in  the  relation  in  which 
the  reviewer  places  Washington,  Lee,  and  Lafay- 
ette, on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Lossing  had  most  dis- 
tinctly placed  them.  It  really  appears  that  the 
reviewer,  involved  in  the  fog  of  misrepresentation 
which  he  had  cast  around  his  subject,  had  mistaken 
Mr.  Lossing's  facts,  arguments,  and  inferences,  for 
those  of  some  "  best  authority  "  and  adopted  them 
as  his  own ! 

The  reviewer  lashes  Mr.  Lossing  for  his  sup- 

•  Vol.  L,  page  UL 
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posed  want  of  reverence  for  the  Continental  Con-  I  have  not  attempted  a  eulogy  of  Mr.  Losing'* 

gress,  in  1178,  over  which  Henry  Laurens  pre-  book,  nor  shall  I  say  a  word  iolto  praise.    lib* 

sided ;  and  because,  as  a  faithful  lustorian,  he  has  been  too  long  before  the  public,  and  too  uoirer- 

pointed  to  the  factions  and  corruptions  of  that  sally  well  spoken  of  by  the  press  and  by  some  of 

body,  when  some  of  its  members  were  leagued  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  our  country,  to 

with  army  officers  in  attempts  to  blast  the  charac-  need  praise  from  me.    I  have  simply  enaonanl 

ter  of  Washington.    If  the  reviewer  will  read  the  to  offer  an  antidote  for  the  poison  which  the  stick 

letters  of  Henry  Laurens  himself,  Patrick  Henry,  in  question  may  have  instilled  into  the  math  of 


sine's  estimate  of  the  character  of  a  portion  of  that  no  ground  for  one ;  because  a  reference  to  the  bosk 

body  is  quite  tolerant  enough.  itself  will  settle  the  question  of  honor  and  yeasty 

The  reviewer  dwells  upon  the  apparent  discrep-  on  the  part  of  the  reviewer.                      Tuna 

ancies  in  Mr.  Lossing'a  statements  concerning  the  — 

interviews  of  Washington  with  Rochambeau,  the  M  U  8  I  C . 

escape  of  Arnold,  and  the  character  of  the  court  Albonl— The  greatest  living  contralto  deten» 

by  which  Andre  was  condemned    These  are  all  a  longer  notice  than  we  shall  be  able  to  afford  kr: 

so  easily  reconcilable  with  facts,  that  the  reviewer  but  if  our  space  was  equal  to  our  mclinatioo,  *e 

himself  must  have  perceived  that  they  involved  no  would  hardly  have  to  complain  of  brevitr.  3b- 

"  grave  error."    So  when  chastising  Mr.  Lossing  dame  Alboni  has  now  given  three  concerts -n  tb 

for  rescuing  the  name  of  Erving  from  oblivion,  and  city,  and  each  time  she  seems  to  have  made  I 

then  burying  it  beneath  that  of  Irvine,  the  review-  deeper  impression  upon  the  hearts  of  the  priUk 

er  seems  igoorant  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  We  have  heard  her  in  Loudon  and  Paris,  via 

another  officer.    And  when  he  sneers  at  Mr.  Los-  aDon  the  operatic  boards  she  achieved  her  giiaUst 

sing  because  he  speaks  of  West  Point  as  "  conse-  triumphs ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  in  the  lapn  ef 

crated  ground,"  he  appears  to  think  that  nothing  time  not  one  of  those  deep,  thrilling;  and  rnsjatk 

can  make  a  place  sacred  but  a  baptism  of  human  noteg  with  which  she  so  satisfies  the  ear,  has  gran 

blood !  older  with  the  years.    She  is  still  the  same  bm> 

The  misprint  of  a  single  word,  (u  latter"  for  "  for-  ou8  singer  as  when  we  heard  her  in  the  fsmoa 

mer,")  by  which  Barron  is  made  to  kill  Decatur,  «Non,  non,"  in  the  Huguenots, 

calls  forth  the  severest  epithets  upon  Mr.  Lossing ;  On  Friday  evening,  September  10th,  we  hesri 

and  when  he  discovers  the  only  real,  substantial  her  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.    Her  pw- 

blunder  ( the  birth-day  of  King  George)  which  the  gramme  of  songs  was  varied,  and  she  did  jaaiB 

critic  finds  in  the  thousand  pa£es,  he  occupies  more  to  them  alL 

than  a  column  to  prove  Mr.  Lossing  an  "ignorant,"  She  opened  with  Mozart's  cavatina  of  "Befli. 

•immoral"  "charlatan."    Mr.  Lossing  is  no  doubt  Batti."  from  Don  Giovanni,  a  splendid  speaaa 

properly  ashamed  of  that  "grave  error,"  for  it  is  0f    simple,    unadorned    melody.      And   thotti 

a  downright  careless  blunder,  which  any  "tolerably  from  the  severity  of  the  strain,  there  was  link 

forward  boy  in  New-England  "  would  detect  room  for  display,  her  complete  and  efficient  re> 

The  reviewer  intimates  that  Mr.  Lossing  has  dering  of  the  theme  was  a  pleasing  substitute  it 

made  "  peculiar  blunders  and  misapprehensions  in  meretricious  ornament  In  the  variations  on  a  S via 

relation  to  our  history  during  the  administrations  of  air,  composed  by  the  plaintive  Hummel, she  to* 

Waslungton  and  the  elder  Adams."    Mr.  Lossing's  the  house  captive.    But  unquestionably  the  great 

work  covers  only  the  ground  of  the  Revolution  triumph  of  the  evening"  was  the  well-known  nwk 

and  its  antecedents,  and  has  not  a  word  about  the  from  the  Sonnambula,  "  Ah !  non  Credea."    lbs 

history  of  the  administrations  referred  to.    As  the  8ne  sang  with  more  fire  and  expression  than  any  ef 

work  lacked  more  than  two  hundred  pages  of  com-  her  previous  songs.     Generally  speaking,  Alboofi 

;>letion  when  the  reviewer  wrote,  he  doubtless  singing  lacks  dramatic  power.    She  stands  befew 

supposed  it  woM  cover  the  ground  of  those  ad-  an  audience  and  pours  forth  that  beautiful  vow 


what  is  published.  before.    AU  the  inspired  joy  of  satisfied  lore  ia* 

We  might  note  many  other  unfair,  ungenerous,  cated  in  the  allegro,  aU  the  plaintive  recollection 

and  unmanly  remarks,  and  positive  misrepresent-  of  past  trials  told  in  the  preceding  andante,  were 

ations  of  the  reviewer,  but  we  think  we  have  said  rendered  so  fully  and  without leffort,  that  eves 

enough  to  convince  the  reader  that  Mr.  Lossing  American  enthusiasm  was  silent    until  sat  had 

and  his  work  have  been  most  unjustly  assailed,  finished.    An  encore  was  imperiously  demanded 

and  that  your  confidence  in  the  candor  of  the  critic  and  as  frankly  given ;  and  many  a  sober  merchant 

has  been  outrageously  abused.     I  am  sure  that  went  home  that  night  with  deep,  rich  tones  ria? 

the  critic  himself,  when  he  views  the  motives  ing  in  his  ears,  that  even  the  clatter  of  next  day* 

which  prompted  him,  and  the  unfair  disposition  « 'Change"  could  not  efface, 
which  he  has  displayed  in  his  performance,  will        We  regret  to  say  that  Madame  Alboni  is  sot 

"  hang  his  head  and  blush  to  call  himself  a  man."  weu  BUpported.    Tlie  tenor,  Signor  SangwvannL 

■ has  a  sweet  chamber  voice,  but  which  is  utterly  in- 

•  Vide  William  Duer'i  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  March  6,  adequate  to  the  requisitions  of  a  building  like  th* 

i~7<?.  Metropolitan  Hall.    He  ha«  also  a  very  uostf* 
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factory  habit  of  falling  off  in  the  concluding  phrase, 
which,  though  it  probably  arises  from  unavoidable 
exhaustion,  is  nevertheless  very  injurious  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  air,  and  leaves  an  impression 
of  weakness  upon  the  ear.  Signor  Rovere  may 
be  a  tolerable  tuffo  actor  for  a  provincial  theatre, 
but  he  has  no  business  to  sing  such  songs  as 
•'  Madamina"  from  the  "  Don."  Those  who  have 
heard  the  stupendous  Lablache  roll  forth  the  same 
notes  redolent  of  mingled  comic  and  sentimental 
power,  will  have  little  relish  for  Signor  Rovere'a 
limited  vocalization  and  obtrusive  humor. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  way  in  which 
the  orchestra  played  the  overture  to  William  Tell 
Signor  Arditi  did  that  magnificent  work  justice , 
and  it  was  pleasing  to  hear  scenic  music  such  as 
this  rendered  so  effectively  by  men  who  have  been 
suddenly  called  together  for  an  occasion. 

Henriette  Sontag,  Countess  di  Rossi. — There 
are  some  persons  so  fortunate  as  to  have  their  bio- 
graphies as  much  linked  with  the  history  of  na- 
tions as  of  art.  With  one  side  illumined  by  histori- 
cal distinction,  and  the  other  gilded  by  genius,  they 
pass  through  life  admired  by  all  phases  of  society, 
because  they  shine  for  all.  Amongst  this  class  of 
favored  individuals  may  be  ranked  Madame  de 
Rossi,  once  world-famed  as  Henriette  Sontag. 
This  lady's  life  has  been  as  great  a  romance  as 
any  of  the  mimic  scenes  in  which  she  herself  has 
played;  and  through  grandeur  and  misfortune, 
poverty  and  wealth,  she  has  passed*with  a  reputa- 
tion as  faultless  and  unblemished  as  her  genius. 
Madame  de  Rossi  was  born  at  Colbcnz,  in  Prussia. 
Her  parentage  was  humble,  but  she  could  claim 
the  satisfactory  dignity  of  having  sprung  from  a 
race  of  artists.  The  precocity  of  her  musical 
genius  as  a  child  gained  for  her  an  infantine  re- 
nown, and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  rang  with  the 
praises  of  the  seven  year-old  songstress.  Her  pa- 
rents, however,  wisely  refused  the  production  of 
the  prodigy  in  public,  well  knowing  that  infant  phe- 
nomenons  generally  wither  into  mere  medioc- 
rity as  they  grow  up,  unless  their  talents  are  al- 
lowed that  repose  necessary  to  a  healthy  maturity. 

Her  first  appearance  in  public  was  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  on  the  boards  of  the  Darmstadt  Theatre ;  and 
even  now  that  dullest  of  German  towns  is  perhaps 
linked  in  her  memory  with  bright  reminiscences, 
associated  as  it  is  with  her  early  and  complete 
success.  Her  next  promotion  was  to  the  musical 
school  at  Prague,  to  the  head  of  which  she  speedily 
made  her  way.  And  at  the  age  of  fourteen  her 
proficiency  was  so  great  that  her  parents  felt  bound 
to  no  longer  withhold  her  from  the  stage.  Acci- 
dent is  the  door-keeper  to  success,  and  accident 
Kead  wide  the  portals  to  the  little  Henriette. 
e  Prima  Donna  of  the  Prague  Opera  was  taken 
ilL  The  despairing  manager  threw  himself  upon 
the  pity  of  the  Sontags,  and  his  supplications  were 
heeded  Henriette  was  permitted  to  appear.  There 
was  something,  however,  quite  as  necessary  to  a 
singer  as  voice,  and  that  was  height,  a  requisition 
which,  in  Sontag's  case,  had  to  be  supplied  by  four 
inches  of  red  cork  heels.  With  the  aid  of  these 
and  her  incomparable  voice,  she  went  through  the 
part  of  the  Princess  of  Navarre,  in  the  opera  of 
Jean  de  Paris,  with  the  most  wonderful  success. 


This  had  the  effect  of  drawing  forth  a  summons  for 
her  presence  at  the  Imperial  Court,  and  the  very 
next  season  she  appeared  at  Vienna  in  German 
opera. 

Here  she  attracted  the  notice  of  the  great  Bar- 
baja,  lessee  of  San  Carlo,  La  Scala  and  the  Italian 
Opera  at  Vienna,  and,  amazed  at  the  genius  of  the 
debutante,  he  immediately  offered  her  an  engage- 
ment at  the  San  Carlo.    This  was  unhesitatingly 
refused    for    her    by  her    parents,  who    had  a 
wholesome  dread  of  the  perils  that  would  await 
a  young  and  lovely  girl  in  the  luxurious  land 
of  Naples.    Barbaja  with  considerable  difficulty 
prevailed  on  them  to  allow  her  to  appear  on 
the    boards,  of  the    Italian    Opera   at  Vienna. 
Here  she  met  Rubini  and  the  great  Lablache; 
here  too  she  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
the  admirable  style  of  Madame  Fodon,.  whose 
dramatic  powers  were  unsurpassed.     She  next 
visited  Leipzig  and  Berlin.     At  the  latter  place  a 
storm  of  indignation  assailed  her  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance, and  for  an  entire  half  hour  she  stood 
alone  upon  the  stage,  braving  the  storm  of  abuse 
which  was  showered  upon  her  for  forsaking  her 
fatherland  for  the  brilliant  French  capital.    The 
students,  however,  grew  tired  of  attacking  a  reso- 
lute but  defenseless  woman,  and  from  that  evening 
forth  the  applause  that  greeted  her  more  than 
compensated  for  the  complimentary  insults  with 
which  she  had  been  first  greeted.    It  was  at  Paris 
that  Sontag  first  met  the  great  Malibran,  and  al- 
though she  had  there  to  compete  besides  with  Pasta 
and  Pisaroni,  she  at  once  took  her  place  as  an  equal 
of  those  wonderful  artists.  In  the  year  1 828,  the  old 
King  of  Prussia,  in  whose  favor  Sontag  stood  high, 
hearing  that  she  was  about  towed  a  Sardinian  noble- 
man, and  fearing  that  her  humbleness  of  birth  might 
throw  some  obstacle  in  the  way,  spontaneously 
bestowed  upon  her  a  patent  of  nobility  and  the  name 
of  De  Launsteia   She  however  soon  abandoned  this 
name  for  that  of  the  Countess  de  Rossi,  but  for 
some  considerable  period  her  marriage  was  kept 
private.      Immediately  after    her    wedding   tue 
Count  de  Rossi,  she  proceeded  to  England,  where 
she  made  her  debut  in  a  concert  given  at  Devon 
shire  House.    Here  she  was  face  to  face  with  all 
the  beauty,  nobility,  and  fashion  of  London,  and 
her  triumph  was  supreme.    A  few  days  after,  sho 
made  her  appearance  at  the  London  Opera  in  the 
character  of  Rosina,  in  the  Barber  of  Seville.     In 
this  character  she  conquered  public  opinion  with 
her  wondrous  ornamentation,  her  arpeggios  and 
staccato  passages,  as  completely  as  she  afterwards 
captivated  them  with  the  chaste,  simple  sentiment  of 
her  singing  in  Donna  Anna.     For  two  seasons  she 
sang  in  London,then  in  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg ; 
and  then,  the  King  of  Sardinia  having  authorized 
her  husband  to  declare  his  marriage,  she  left  the 
stage,  as  she  thought,  for  ever.    But  in  days  when 
kings  are  discarded,  and  constitutions  annulled  at 
a  few  hours'  notice,  who  shall  presume  to  foretell 
his  fate  ?    For  eighteen  years  Madame  de  Rossi 
adorned  the  various  courts  to  which  her  husband 
was  accredited  as  ambassador.  The  Hague,  Frank- 
fort, St  Petersburg,  Berlin,  each  in  turn  welcomed 
and  cherished  her.    Then  came  the  storm  of  1848. 
Amid  the  convulsions  of  Europe,  the   spirit  of 
anarchy  respected  neither  nobility  nor  genius.  Fund- 


■*  were  swallowed  up,  and  with  them 
Madame  de  Rossi's  entire  fortuou.  The  fill  lllliill 
troubles  threatened  (o  overthrow  ber 
diplomatic:  position,  and  the  universal  ruin  of  the 
continent  gathered  darkly  around  their  home. 
Madame  de  Rossi  accented  the   sacrifice.    '" 


atmosphere  in  which  she  hud  no  long  existed,  and 
went  again  upon  the  stage.  Her  second  dibit  wi 
made  in  London,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  nndi 
thedirectionof  Mr.  Lurnley,  who  needed  some  sue 
chance  to  enable  him  to  retrieve  his  manifold 
losses.  Public  feeliDg  previous  to  her  appearance 
was  more  of  a  mournful  enthusiasm  than  a  joyous 
anticipation.  The  heyday  of  youth  had  fled  from 
Madame  de  Rossi,  and  old  play-goers,  who  remem- 
bered her  early  triumphs,  feared  to  deface  the 
■acred  lustra  of  such  recollections  by  new  and  un- 
favorable impressions.  But  when  the  night  came, 
nil  sad  presentiments  were  dispelled,  and  the  clear- 
ness, vigor,  and  finish  of  her  style  did  not  seem  to 
have  degenerated  one  jot  since  the  Lime  that  she 
tint  took  the  town  by  storm  at  Devonshire  House. 
Her  terms  then  for  twelve  months'  performances 
were  fourteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  the 
large  engagements  which  she  has  since  concluded 
lead  m  to  hope  that  Madame  Sontogwill  ere  long 
be  enabled  to  build  up  a  fortune  sufficient  to  en- 
able her  to  assume  again  that  bigb  position  which 
she  baa  bo  heroically  forsaken. 

With  respect  to  Madame  Sontag's  voice 
talent,  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  diffuse.    Few 

Kehend  the  jargon  of  contrapuntal  criticism,  and 
those  few  nmple  food  is  supplied  bj  dilettanti 
who  affect  such  learning.  Purity,  sweetness,  and 
flexibility  arc  the  most  prominent  characteristics 
of  Madame  Sonlag's  voice;  her  execution  is  won- 
derfully brilliant,  correct,  elegant,  and  supremely 
easy.  No  appearance  of  effort  ever  distresses  her 
audience,  and  the  accomplishes  the  most  astonish- 
ing tours  de  forces  with  marvellous  facility.  Her 
dramatic  powers  are  considerable,  and  her  per- 
formance of  Amina  and  Elvira  give  her  a  high  rnnic 
in  the  school  of  such  character*;  but  if  Madame 
Sontag  excels  iu  any  thing1,  it  is  in  those  sweet, 
fresh,  half  comic,  gay,  and  graceful  characters,  such 
as  Uosina  in  the  Barber,  Susanna,  and  Norma. 
Here  her  elegant  and  lady-like  person,  and  arch, 
vivacious  style  of  acting,  harmonize  most  perfectly 
with  one  of  the  purest  and  most  limpid  soprano 
voices  ever  heard  upon  a  stage.  Madame  Soutag, 
we  understand,  gives  a  series  of  concerts  in  this  city, 
tocommenceon  the  ISth.  Afterwards  she  leaves  for 
Philadelphia  nnd  Boston,  and  will  return  to  us  in 
the  winter,  when  she  will  appear  in  a  brilliant 
series  or  operatic  characters.  A  life  of  Sontag, 
published  by  Stringer  &  Townsciid,  has  just  made 
its  appearance,  which  is  lively  and  wall  written. 
It  is  chiefly  OMMhW  from.  I  'rtuch  and  German 
sources.  Among  others,  M.  Scudo's  article*  on 
Sontiigare  pressed  into  the  service;  but  as  that 
gentleman  is  proverbially  inaccurate  in  his  details, 
we  think  they  might  have  culled  more  safely  from 

In  Conclusion,  we  wish  Madame  Sontng  every 
■access  which  her  great  genius,  her  unblemished 
tuna  and  her  noble  sacrifice,  entitle  her  to. 
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distinguished  artists  may  b*  di- 
vided into  two  kinds:  introductory  and  parting — a 
how  d'ye  do.  and  good  bye.  Could  we  divest  oar 
selves  of  Ibe  idea  that  the  prime  movers  in  thest 
enterprises  were  impelled  solely  by  self-interest, 
we  should  more  heartily  sympathize  with  them. 
This  expression  of  homage  to  a  noble  artist,  like 
Sostag.  could  not  fail  of  eliciting  Iter  wannest 
gratitude,  if  love  of  the  art  and  devotion  to  her  u 
a  high  exponent  of  its  power  were  its  nun-jog 
causes.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  tiist 
a  large  sum,  in  the  shape  of  proceeds  of  a  chsri 
table  concert,  is  expected  from  the  amiable  cants- 
trice,  as  a  return  for  the  torch-light  musical  greet- 
Big.  Whatever  might  be  her  pleasure  in  that 
contributing  to  the  wants  of  poor  musicians,  cm 
cannot  but  consider  the  Sebenami  as  shorn  of  ill 
highest  charm,  this  e!writaliU  co'ilix/jenc)/  consti- 
tuting the  hopeful  ultimatum  of  its  abettors.  Tbs 
clanniahnesa  of  certain  skilful  scrapers  of  catgut 
and  blowers  of  wood  and  brat;  is  the  more  notifi- 
able, on  account  of  their  palpable  neglect  of  Air 
bum.  Now,  the  lost  named  is  a  native  of  the  land 
that  gave  the  arts  to  Germany,  and  her  voice  and 
method  are  irreproachable.  Moreover,  her  Euro- 
pean reputation  is  second  to  none,  and  our  staunch 
"musical  majority"  from  Vatrrlwul  would  have 
acted  a  more  noble  and  disinterested  part,  could 
they  have  more  duly  honored  the  queen  of  con- 
traltos, and  used  their  pon 

iog  a  possible  union  of  Sontng  and  Alcorn  IB 
opera,  before  the  latter  leave  our  shores.  It  may 
not  yet  be  too  late.    Tray,  good  musicians,  let 

"Tho  spot  wlirae  you  wt re  horn'* 
be  occasionally  forgotten,  that  you  may  adminis- 
ter in  larger  measure  to  our  good,  and  so,  «■ 
actively,  to  your  own.    Here,  at  least,  let  national 
animosities  be  consigned  to  complete  forgetfnlness, 
and,  protected  by  the  flag  that  floats  this  dayio 
many  a  sea,  nnd  unfurls  its  significant  "  stars  and 
stripes"  from  many  a  mount  and  vale  of  this  fair 
land,  we  may  all  sing  with  renewed  energy, 
"Then  conquer  «  muit,  (or  our  cause  It  Is  jort, 
Anil  this  be  our  motto,  'lo God  Is  our  trust.'- 

At  NraLo'fl,  success  is  a  necessity.  There  srs 
no  echoes  to  the  musk  in  his  pleasant  saloon,  for 
echoes  only  attend  upon  empty  benches.  A  fol 
house  is  the  best  tonic  to  the  vocalist,   *™ 

Niblo's  audiences,  prima  donnas  are  tie . 

nor  tenors  capricioos,  nor  choruses   malcool 
There  is  a  double  meaning  in  Die  magic  of 
bers;  and  if  music  has  charms,  it  is  no  1 
that  it  is  itself  swayed  by  the  magnetic  u 
of  multitude. 

Niblo  will  probably  furnish  the  only  ojm 
New-York  during  the  present  winter.  Hui 
pany  is  efficient,  and  will  be  sLrongly  reinfc 
It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  Bosio  and  Steffanons 
again,  fir  the  former  has  met  with  more  sbowj 
'.vals  abroad,  and  the  latter  will  hardly  know  bo* 
)  pass  the  winter  without  renewing  her  metropol- 
an  triumphs  as  Norma  and  Leonora.  Possibly  the 
great  form  of  Marini  may  walk  once  more  npco 
the  stage,  and  Snlvi  enchant  us  again  with  his  tit 
-er  voice,  just  enough  waned  from  its  prime  to 
fuse  ft  deeper  melancholy  into  its  pathos,  andim- 
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We  do  not  intend  to  touch  here  on  the 
motives  which  induced  the  investment  of 
the  Presidential  office  with  the  veto  power. 
Fortunately,  the  history  of  the  Convention, 
and  the  expositions  of  contemporaneous 
statesmen,  (many  of  them  participants  in 
the  counsels  of  that  body,)  do  not  leave  us  in 
doubt. 

But  we  observe  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  obviously  intended  to  confer  on 
the  Executive  only  a  qualified  veto ; — they 
did  not  dream  that  the  power  could  or 
would  become  absolute  in  practice,  and  yet 
it  has  become  so  in  fact. 

It  was  supposed  that  a  bill  which  might 
be  returned  by  the  President, "  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  that  House  in  which  it  origi- 
nated," would  be  taken  up  and  dispassion- 
ately considered,  and  that  a  majority  of 
two  thirds  would  be  found,  at  least  in  some 
instances,  to  decide  that  it  should  "  become 
a  law,"  the  objections  of  the  Executive  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  On  no  other  hy- 
pothesis can  we  account  for  the  carefully 
arranged  and  apparently  well  considered 
provisions  or  clauses  introduced  to  qualify 
the  veto*  If  the  Convention  could  have 
foreseen  that  the  power  was  to  become 
practically  absolute,  would  so  much  ingenu- 
ity have  been  displayed,  and  so  much  abil- 
ity exerted,  to  render  "  the  one-man  power  " 
subordinate,  to  some  extent,  to  the  will  of 
the  people  ? 

All  the  restrictions  and  qualifications,  how- 
ever, thrown  around  this  power,  have  proved 
vain  and  idle.  No  instance  is  recollected 
where  a  majority  of  "  two  thirds  of  that 
House  in  which  a  bill  originated  "  have,  after 
it  had  been  returned  with  objections,  "  ap- 
proved "  or  sustained  it,  and  certainly  there 
is  none  where  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 
have  done  so.  The  President  then  can,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  despotic  will,  defeat  any 
measure,  or  arrest  any  course  of  policy,  for 
his  entire  term — no  matter  how  imperatively 
demanded  by  tho  interests  of  the  country,  or 
anxiously  sought  by  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people.  Even  though  two  thirds,  or  more 
than  that  proportion  of  their  immediate 
representatives,  stand  by  the  measure,  yet  it 
is  in  the  power  of  a  minority  of  but  one  over 
a  third  of  the  other  branch  to  make  the  veto 
effectual. 

But  we  have  had  added  in  modern  times, 

>at  we  have  ever  deemed  an  enormous 

n,  a  new  species  of  veto;  it  has 


been  appropriately  denominated  the  pocket 
veto.  The  Constitution  provides  that  ttif 
any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted) 
after  it  shall  be  presented  to  him,  the  same 
shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  ad- 
journment prevent  its  return,  in  which  em 
it  shall  not  be  a  law."  Now  we  insist  tint 
the  expiration  of  a  Congress  is  not  an  u  ad- 
journment" within  this  clause.  The  Con- 
stitution evidently  contemplates  a  voluntary 
act  to  be  performed  by  Congress ;  that  body 
was  to  prevent  the  return  of  a  bill  "by  the 
President  within  ten  days,99  in  which  case  it 
is  declared  that  such  bill  should  not  be  a 
law.  But  how  can  Congress  be  said  to  hive 
prevented  such  a  return  when  there  is  in  the 
case  nothing  but  an  expiration  of  their 
powers  by  constitutional  limitation  ?  Is  it 
not  obvious  that  it  was  intended  that  Con- 
gress should  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  any  and  every  bill  objected 
to  by  the  President  ?  And  yet  on  the  construc- 
tion here  resisted,  the  President  is  invested 
with  the  absolute  power  to  defeat  a  large 
portion  of  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
It  is  well  known  that  such  is  the  exuberance 
of  oratory  displayed  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  that  little  or  no  business  can  be 
consummated  until  within  the  last  ten  days 
of  each  session.  It  will  be  found,  on  exami- 
nation of  the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  jour- 
!  nals  of  the  two  Houses,  that  more  than  nine 
tenths  of  such  acts  have  been  for  a  long  time 
"  presented  to  the  President"  for  his  approval 
within  the  period  mentioned;  at  the  first 
session,  within  ten  days  of  the  adjournment) 
and  at  the  last  within  ten  days  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Congress.  And  yet  Demo- 
cratic precedent  and  practice  affirm  that  aH 
the  bills  coming  within  the  latter  category 
may  be  pocketed  by  the  President  And 
this  has  been  repeatedly  done.  We  will 
point  to  only  one  example  At  the  second 
session  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  of 
appropriations  for  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, and  sent  it  to  the  Senate ;  it  ulti- 
mately received  the  sanction  of  that  body, 
but,  as  has  been  usual  with  Congress,  at  feast 
for  many  years,  it  was  not  consummated  so 
as  to  be  presented  to  the  President  until  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  when  Mr.  Polk  (then 
President)  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  thus  de- 
feated the  measure.    At  the  succeeding 
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sion  ho  by  an  act  of  supererogation  sent  a 
long  message  of  "  objections"  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  when  he  knew  well  that 
it  was  not  in  the  power  even  of  two  thirds 
of  both  Houses  to  make  it  a  law.  We  beg 
our  readers  to  consider  the  vastness  of  this 
power,  exercised  sometimes  by  abuse  and 
sometimes  by  usurpation — the  power  to  de- 
feat measures  of  urgent  necessity,  and  to 
render  null  great  principles  of  public  policy — 
and  to  ponder  well  on  the  consequences. 
Has  not  a  substantial  revolution  by  these 
means  been  effected  in  the  structure  of  the 
government?  It  has  been  well  said  that  the 
abuses  here  reprobated  have  rendered  what 
was  intended  to  be  only  "  the  medicine  of 
the  Constitution,  its  daily  food." 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  consideration 
of  the  second  cause,  which  has  had  some 
share  in  augmenting  the  power  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  is  worthy  of  serious  attention. 
In  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  we  have 
proof  conclusive  that  a  President  can  by 
rashness  or  folly  involve  the  country  in  a 
foreign  war  at  any  moment. 

We  do  not  propose  to  consider  at  this 
time  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  controversy, 
nor  the  brave  assumption  of  54°  40M  as  the 
indisputable  American  right,  only  to  retreat 
ignominiously  to  49° ;  an  assumption  which 
came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  plunging 
the  two  countries  (parties  to  that  controversy) 
into  all  the  horrors  of  an  issue  of  blood. 

But  we  will  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on 
the  incipient  measures  of  war  adopted  by  Mr. 
Polk  against  Mexico,  and  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  and  did  in  fact  produce,  a 
collision  between  the  two  Republics.  On  the 
30th  of  January,  1846,  Mr.  Polk  issued  an 
order  to.  General  Taylor,  then  lying  at  Cor- 
pus Christi,  within  the  acknowledged  limits 
of  Texas,  to  advance  with  his  army  to  the 
Bio  Grande,  and  to  take  possession  of  all 
that  part  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas  which 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river. 
This  territory  had  never  been  for  a  moment 
subject  to  the  authority  or  jurisdiction  of 
Texas,  and  had  been  at  all  times  in  the  sole 
possession  of  our  sister  Republic.  The  De- 
partment of  War  had,  as  early  as  July  8th, 
1845,  distinctly  recognized  the  fact  that 
Mexico  had  "some  military  establishments 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande ;"  and 
General  Taylor  was  explicitly  told  that  in 
carrying  out  his  instructions  he  must  "be 
careful  to  avoid  any  acts  of  aggression  un- 


less an  actual  war  should  exist ;"  that  is  to 
say,  unless  war  should  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress or  declared  by  Mexico.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  facts,  Mr.  Polk,  by  the  agency  of 
his  Secretary  of  War,  gave  the  order  already 
adverted  to,  and  it  is  manifest  on  its  face 
that  he  and  his  Cabinet  regarded  it  as  a 
semi-belligerent  measure,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  extract :  "  It  is  not  designed 
in  our  present  relations  with  Mexico  that 
youshould  treat  her  as  an  enemy,  but  should 
she  assume  that  character  by  a  declaration 
of  war  or  any  open  act  of  hostility  towards 
us,  you  will  not  act  merely  on  the  defensive, 
if  your  relative  means  enable  you  to  do 
otherwise."  This  measure  was  preeminently 
adapted  to  provoke  "a  declaration  of  war" 
by  Mexico,  or  some  "  open  act  of  hostility* 
on  her  part.  May  a  President  do  this  on 
his  sole  authority  ?  If  so,  then  in  vain  has 
the  war  power  been  by  the  Constitution  ex- 
clusively vested  in  Congress. 

And  what  aggravates  the  case  essentially 
is  the  fact  that  Congress  was  at  the  date  of 
the  order  in  session,  but  Mr.  Polk  did  not 
deign  to  take  the  advice  of  that  body.  What 
aggravates  it  still  more  is  the  conviction  which 
all  candid  men  must  entertain  that  if  Con- 
gress had  been  consulted  it  never  would  have 
concurred  in  the  measure.  We  will  not 
speak  with  confidence  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, but  refer  most  emphatically  to 
the  Senate  as  containing  several  distinguished 
members  of  the  Democratic  party,  who  were 
conservative  in  all  matters  appertaining  to 
our  foreign  relations,  and  who  would  nave 
been  sure  to  veto  this  deplorable  movement 
We  would  be  understood  to  indicate  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  Colonel  Benton  as  belonging 
to  this  class,  who  resisted  strenuously  Mr. 
Polk's  Oregon  policy,  and  who  did  perhaps 
more  than  any  body  else  to  preserve  to  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  peace.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  this  act  of  Mr.  Polka  stupend- 
ous usurpation,  and  it  enables  us  to  reiterate 
our  original  proposition,  that  the  President 
(under  Democratic  sway)  holds  in  his  hand 
the  issues  of  peace  or  war. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  President  to 
transcend  his  legitimate  authority  to  involve 
the  country  in  a  war. 

The  right  of  negotiation  and  the  powers 
of  diplomacy  belong  to  him  exclusively,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  he  may  pursue  such  an  irri- 
tating, not  to  say  hectoring  course  toward 
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a  foreign  power,  as  to  render  war  inevitable. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  martial  in 
their  instincts  ;  they  are  fond  of  arms,  and 
brave  to  a  proverb.  Any  Chief  Magistrate, 
by  exciting  the  prejudices  and  arousing  the 
passions  of  the  nation,  may  have  war  ad 
libitum.  It  is  fearful  to  think  of  the  con- 
trol which  a  bad  man  in  the  Presidency  may 
under  this  head  of  administration  exercise 
over  the  destinies  of  the  country. 

And  here  is  the  proper  place  for  adverting 
to  the  many  advantages  which  have  in  this 
connection  resulted  to  the  Republic  by  the 
elevation  of  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard 
Fillmore  successively  to  the  Presidency. 
Their  administrations  have  been  eminently 
pacific.  While  they  have  vindicated  the 
right  of  the  nation  and  upheld  the  honor  of 
our  flag,  they  have  preserved  the  peace  of 
the  country;  they  have  preserved  it  both 
externally  and  internally,  and  this  alone  is 
sufficient  to  cause  the  memory  of  the  one  to 
be  revered,  and  the  name  of  the  other  to  be 
honored,  now  and  at  all  times. 

And  what  would  have  been  the  event  if 
Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  the  great  war-hawk  of  the 
Senate,  had  been  called  to  the  Presidency  in 
1848?  Have  we  any  assurance  that  our 
national  peace  would  have  been  maintained 
for  a  single  year  ?  Would  the  obligation  of 
treaties  have  been  asserted,  and  our  neutral- 
ity laws  enforced ;  would  the  many  turbu- 
lent spirits  (mostly  foreign  adventurers)  to 
be  found  within  our  borders  have  been  held 
in  check ;  and  would  aggressions  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  nation  with  which  we  are  at 
peace  have  been  sternly  repressed  ?  How 
would  he  have  treated  flibustiering  in  Cuba, 
and  what  would  have  been  our  condition 
if  ten  thousand  men  had  been  thrown  on 
that  island  from  the  Gulf  coast  ? 

The  slightest  intimation  from  the  Execu- 
tive of  impunity  to  such  lawless  proceedings, 
or  even  the  belief  that  they  would  be  winked 
at,  might  have  kindled  the  flame  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  several  of 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  *  Even  a 
slight  examination  of  the  senatorial  and 
diplomatic  career  of  Gen.  Cass  must  con- 
vince every  one  that  his  policy  would  have 
been  belligerent,  and  hence  it  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  results  in  1848. 

And  here  we  would  reprobate  an  idea  in 

Qn  Whigs  have  sometimes  indulged, 

results  have  been  productive  of 


little  benefit  to  the  country  because  we  have 
not  been  able  to  control  to  its  fullest  extent 
the  action  of  tne  two  Houses  of  Congrea. 
But  even  in  the  halls  of  legislation  that 
memorable  victory  has  not  been  withe* 
some  fruit  •  Have  we  not  carried  throagh 
the  two  Houses,  at  the  late  session,  a  highly 
important  River  and  Harbor  Bill ;  and  a  i 
not  manifest  that  the  measure  was  extorted 
from  the  Democracy  by  fears  which  the  list 
canvass  inspired!  Moreover,  the  popular 
arbitrament  had  opened  the  White  How 
to  a  statesman  who  knew  his  duty  too  id 
to  veto  the  will  of  the  Legislature  on  the 
snbject  of  rivers  and  harbors.  In  short,  la 
have  obtained,  in  the  form  of  legislation, 
nearly  all  that  we  desired  except  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  even  that  ire 
may  extort  (should  the  two  Houses  reman 
in  the  hands  of  the  opposition)  by  retain 
this  year  not  less  brilliant  than  those  of 
1848. 

But  it  is  in  the  Executive  department 
mainly  we  find  the  advantages  to  which 
every  Whig  can  refer  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction. The  reins  of  government  have  been 
held  with  a  firm  and  steady  hand,  and  we 
have  had  in  succession  Chief  Magistratei 
who  have  been  faithful  to  the  Constitution, 
to  the  laws,  to  the  cause  of  "  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  among  men,"  to  our  glorious 
Union,  and  to  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them  by  a  great  and  generous  people. 

But  we  have  digressed,  and  will  return  at 
once  to  the  line  of  discussion  originally  pro- 
posed, by  considering  the  third  cause  which 
has  contributed  to  the  enhancement  of  Ex- 
ecutive power, — and  here  we  advert  to  the 
subject  of  patronage.  It  is  well  known  that 
during  the  first  ten  Presidential  terms,  vit, 
two  of  Washington,  one  of  Adams  (the 
elder),  two  of  Jefferson,  two  of  Madison,  two 
of  Monroe,  and  one  of  Adams  (the  younger), 
covering  a  period  of  no  less  than  forty  yean, 
the  practice  of  dismissing  the  employees  of 
the  government  for  opinion's  sake  was  to- 
tally unknown,  unless  a  few  removals  made 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  constitute  an  exception. 
The  whole  number  of  removals  from  the 
commencement  of  Washington's  administra- 
tion to  the  close  of  that  of  J.  Q.  Adams  was 
only  114,  and  over  one  half  of  these  were 
made  by  Mr.  Jefferson  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Presidency.  J.  Q.  Adams  made 
only  four  removals,  and  these  were  strictly 
for  cause.    But  at  length  the  period  antia- 
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pated  by  Patrick  Henry  arrived,  when  the 
head  of  the  nation  became  the  chief  of  a 
mere  party.  On  the  fourth  of  March,  1829, 
Andrew  Jackson  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office,  when, 
prompted  by  his  resentments  and  circum- 
vented by  the  wiles  of  a  political  magician, 
he  was  induced  to  transplant  the  spoils  sys- 
tem from  Albany  to  the  unaccustomed  soil  of 
Washington.  Here  it  struck  its  roots  deep 
into  the  earth,  threw  abroad  its  branches, 
and  soon  overshadowed  the  whole  govern- 
ment with  its  luxuriance.  It  has  been  by 
means  of  this  system  that  other  elements  of 
mischief  have  been  strengthened  and  rein- 
forced ;  that  the  veto  has  been  made  so  ef- 
fectual and  destructive ;  that  large  bodies  of 
men,  and  even  States,  have  been  induced  to 
abandon  their  opinions  on  great  questions  of 
public  policy — in  one  instance  suspending 
for  years  appropriations  indispensable  to  our 
navigating  interests,  and  in  another  over- 
throwing the  encouragement  of  our  domestic 
industry,  regarded  as  an  object  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  earlier  and  better  days  of 
the  Republic  Where  were  the  Democracy 
of  Pennsylvania  before  the  spoils  system  was 
introduced  on  the  subject  of  protection,  and 
where  are  they  now  ?  And  what  but  the 
allurements  of  office,  and  the  love  of  place 
and  power,  could  have  induced  some  of  her 
most  distinguished  sons  to  betray,  in  1844, 
her  vital  interests  by  the  imposture  of  "  Polk, 
Dallas,  Texas,  and  the  tariff  of  '42  P  What 
but  this  system  has  produced  the  loquacity 
of  the  two  House*  of  Congress,  and  rendered 
them  utterly  powerless  for  purposes  of  good  ? 
What  else  has  occasioned  scenes  of  disorder, 
and  sometimes  even  of  violence,  in  our  halls 
of  legislation,  adapted  to  suffuse  the  cheeks 
of  every  true-hearted  American  with  a 
blush!  Why  is  it  that,  so  soon  as  one 
Presidential  election  is  over,  a  multitude 
of  aBpirants  rush  into  the  arena,  and  com- 
mence struggling  for  positions  from  which 
they  hope  to  vault  into  the  Presidency ; 
why,  we  ask  finally,  have  we  occasion  to 
witness  such  a  surprising  degeneracy  of 
manners  and  morals,  and  why  such  an 
utter  loss  of  that  dignity  and  elevation  of 
character  which  uniformly  marked  the  course 
of  public  men  during  the  earlier  Presidential 
terms  f  Indeed,  we  regard  the  subject  of 
patronage  as  the  Pandora's  box  from  which 
Lave  emanated  nearly  all  the  evils  which  now 
afflict  the  body  politic.    Not  the  least  of 


these,  we  repeat,  is  the  enhancement  of  Ex- 
ecutive power,  particularly  when  the  govern- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  man ;  a  con- 
sideration of  the  very  first  importance,  which 
should  be  incessantly  present  to  the  mind  of 
every  citizen  when  called  to  the  duty  of  vot- 
ing for  a  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  country. 

And  here  we  will  step  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment to  repel  the  reproach  of  inconsistency 
frequently  cast  on  the  Whig  party,  in  re- 
spect to  the  matter  now  adverted  to.  We 
believe  that  the  sentiments  here  avowed  are 
universally  entertained  by  the  leading  states- 
men and  well-informed  men  of  the  great 
conservative  party  with  which  it  is  our  pride 
and  pleasure  to  act.  If  you  regard  (exclaim 
our  opponents)  the  "spoils  system"  with 
so  much  disapprobation,  why  do  you  con- 
form to  its  behests,  on  accession  to  power  f 
Why  did  you  make  such  extensive  removals 
in  1841,  and  then  again  in  1849?  Ah! 
do  these  interrogators  suppose  they  are  to 
be  indulged  in  a  monopoly  of  place  and 
power  ?  When  they  carry  an  election,  are 
they  to  take  all  the  places  because  they  are 
for  the  system,  and  when  we  and  our  friends 
carry  one,  are  they  to  retain  them  all  be- 
cause we  are  opposed  to  it  ?  As  well  might 
a  man  be  forbid  the  use  of  a  deadly  weapon 
in  self-defense,  because  he  entertained  and 
inculcated  sentiments  of  opposition  to  deeds 
of  bloodshed  and  violence.  But  an  ade- 
quate remedy  is  at  hand.  Let  the  authors 
and  originators  of  this  detestable  system 
abandon  it ;  let  them  return  to  the  rule  of 
moderation,  and  listen  to  the  accents  of  jus- 
tice ;  let  them  recognize  merit  wherever  it  ex- 
ists,  and  whatever  may  be  its  political  aspect ; 
and  let  them  say  to  the  Whig  in  office  who 
has  proved  himself  u  honest,  capable,  and 
faithful  to  the  Constitution,"  "Well  donef 
good  and  faithful  servant;"  and  we  will 
guaranty  a  response  of  like  generosity  and 
liberal  appreciation  from  those  who  not  only 
profess,  but  practise,  sound  republicanism. 
In*  short,  we  insist  that  the  so-called  Demo- 
cracy are  responsible ,  not  only  for  the  intro- 
duction, but  for  the  continuance  of  this  evil ; 
and  all  imputations  on  the  Whig  party  in 
this  connection  are  alike  unfounded  and  im- 
pudent. 

But  if  we  could  reduce  the  power  of  the 
Executive  within  its  original  limits,  and  if 
we  had  no  occasion  to  apprehend  a  repeti- 
tion of  abuses,  such  as  we  have  depicted, 
still  we  should  have,  in  the  vast  expansion 
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of  our  territory,  in  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
population,  and  in  the  enormous  increase  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  of  the  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  of  the  government, 
all  calliDg  for  the  performance  of  correspond- 
ing duties,  and  imposing  corresponding  ob- 
ligations and  responsibilities,  ample  reasons 
for  magnifying  the  Presidential  office.  Wash- 
ington ruled  over  three  millions  of  people : 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States  must 
rule  over  twenty-five  millions  at  least  Wash- 
ington presided  only  over  the  cis-montane 
portion  of  the  United  States ;  a  strip  of  ter- 
ritory comparatively  narrow,  and  lying  with- 
in the  St  Croix  on  the  north,  and  the  St 
Mary's  on  the  south :  the  next  President 
must  extend  the  sceptre  of  authority  from 
the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  And  Wash- 
ington, by  the  influence  of  his  great  name  and 
character,  held  only  thirteen  States  within 
their  proper  spheres ;  but  our  next  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate must  keep  no  less  than  thirty-one 
States  true  to  their  position  and  faithful  to 
the  attractions  of  our  glorious  Union. 

We  have  indulged  in  this  train  of  re- 
mark in  order  to  prepare  our  readers  for  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  great  crisis  before  us. 
Within  a  brief  space  of  time,  the  American 
people  are  to  decide  how  the  Executive  de- 
partment of  our  government  shall  be  filled 
and  constituted  for  the  period  of  four  years 
from  the  fourth  of  March  next  They  are 
to  say  whether  lofty  intelligence,  unques- 
tionable abilities,  unspotted  integrity,  unal- 
loyed patriotism,  generous  impulses,  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  true  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  lively  sense  of  its  proper  destinies, 
are  to  rule  the  hour,  or  whether  the  medi- 
ocrity of  a  mere  provincial  reputation,  and 
the  contractedness  of  a  character  whose 
aims  have  been  directed  no  higher  than  to 
objects  of  mere  partisanship,  shall  adminis- 
ter the  affairs  of  a  free  people ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  Winfield  Scott  or  Frank- 
lin Pierce  shall  be  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Fortunately,  we  are  relieved  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  entering  into  any  expositions  to 
establish  the  claims  of  the  former  to  the  re- 
spect, the  confidence,  and  the  affections  of 
his  countrymen.  Fortunately,  his  name,  his 
character,  and  his  public  services  are  as  fa- 
miliar to  the  millions  who  throng  our  terri- 
tory as  "  household  words."  Fortunately,  | 
there  is  not  a  bright  page  of  American  his- 1 


tory  (appertaining  to  the  last  forty  yean) 
which  does  not  contain  a  record  of  his  lo- 
tions and  of  his  life ;  there  is  not  a  page 
from  which  his  great  and  good  name  doet 
not  flash  out  in  all  the  effulgence  of  heroic 
daring  and  of  consummate  statesmanship— 
a  name  which  is  the  pride  of  every  tins 
American,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world 
We  unhesitatingly  leave  Winfield  Scott  sad 
his  pretensions  to  the  arbitrament  of  an  en- 
lightened public  sentiment.  We  refer  has 
great  services,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  k 
the  field — the  prudence,  moderation,  sew 
of  justice,  firmness,  clear  discernment,  sad 
never-fading  sagacity  which  he  has  dis- 
played in  some  of  the  most  difficult  position 
of  civil  life,  and  the  vigor,  enterprise,  skill, 
fortitude,  and  unflinching  bravery  which  haw 
ever  marked  his  course  in  the  field — to  tat 
judgment  of  a  just  and  generous  people. 
He  is  before  them  in  ail  the  admirable  pro- 
portions of  a  character  such  as  the  country 
has  seldom  seen,  and  he  and  his  friends  may 
fearlessly  abide  the  result 

But  we  are  constrained  to  tarn  to  a  very 
different  picture ;  one  which  must  be  view- 
ed by  every  competent  judge  with  other 
emotions  than  those  of  satisfaction ;  one  got 
up  and  presented  to  the  country  by  the 
artists  of  Democracy  in  the  earlier  days  of 
June ;  and  the  question  is  whether  it  is  fit  to 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  White  House.  There 
perhaps  never  was  a  political  assemblage  the 
results  of  which  were  more  entirely  com- 
mitted to  chance,  than  the  late  Democratic 
National  Convention.  There  was  never  such 
a  complete  political  lottery  drawn  before. 
After  an  unexampled  struggle  between  men 
who  have  occupied  the  first  positions  in  the 
government — between  ex-heads  of  depart- 
ments, ex-foreign  ambassadors,  ex-senators, 
and  senators  de  facto  et  de  lege,  and  some 
with  all  these  characters  united — all  at  once, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Franklin  Pierce 
turned  up  with  the  Presidential  card  in  his 
hands,  and  then  the  exclamation  instantly 
burst  from  thousands  of  lips,  Who  is  Frank- 
lin Pierce  ? 

And  well  was  that  question  put ;  appro- 
priate and  just  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
nation.  We  reiterate  it — Who  is  Franklin 
Pierce?  Where  are  tho  evidences  of  hie 
statesmanship,  and  where  the  records  of  hie 
public  services  ?  We  learn,  indeed,  that  he 
was  several  years  a  member  of  Congress, 
first  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
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afterwards  of  the  Senate ;  but  what  benefi- 
cent or  useful  measure  did  he  propose,  ad- 
vocate, or  carry  through  1 

Was  there  either  originality,  dignity,  or 
ability  in  his  course?"  Did  he  display  any 
expansion  or  liberality  of  views  ?  Were  his 
aims  high  and  his  purposes  noble  ?  Did  he 
consecrate  all  of  his  faculties  to  his  country, 
and  appreciate  properly  the  responsible 
duties  of  an  American  legislator  f  On  the 
contrary,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  there  is  no  where  to  be  found  a 
more  barren  or  even  repulsive  record  than 
that  which  exhibits  the  Congressional  career 
of  General  Pierce.  No  where  else  is  there  to 
be  found  so  thoroughly  developed  all  the  in- 
dications and  expressions  of  low  partisanship. 
He  is  incessantly  found  on  the  mean  side  of 
every  question ;  and  if  any  one  will  examine 
(as  we  have)  the  journals  of  the  two  Houses, 
he  will  be  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth. 
But  those  records  not  only  reveal  great  illib- 
erality  and  contractedness  of  disposition,  but 
highly  perverted  views  of  public  affairs. 
They  prove  that  he  belongs  to  the  anti-pro- 
gressive school  of  politicians. 

His  is  the  stand-still,  the  do-nothing  policy. 
He  apparently  holds  that  government  is 
constituted  only  to  take  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  and  to  hand  it  over  to 
the  cormorants  of  office.  The  moment  any 
thing  beneficent  is  proposed,  any  thing  ad- 
apted to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  toil- 
ing millions,  he  hesitates  and  stumbles,  not 
to  aay,  faints.  There  is  a  Hon  in  the  way :  the 
Constitution  forbids  it,  yea,  the  Constitution ! 
which,  according  to  a  certain  class  of  public 
men,  ever  admits  what  they  desire,  and  is 
opposed  to  what  they  dislike. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  such  a  man  is  about 
to  be  called  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  this 
great  country  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  the 
American  people  will  elect  as  their  President 
one  who  was  so  prejudiced  as  to  vote  against 
granting  to  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety the  privileges  of  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  who,  from  a  similar  feel- 
ing, would  not  concede  to  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  corporate  powers  for  "  be- 
nevolent purposes ;"  who  would  not  admit 
the  just  claims  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  widow  of 
the  excellent  William  Henry  Harrison,  to 
tome  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Congress, 
and  who  endeavored  to  return  her  penniless 
to  her  desolate  home ;  who  would  not  make 
the  slightest  concession  to  the  merchants  of 


the  city  of  New-York,  ruined  by  the  desola- 
tions of  1836 ;  who  would  not  recognize  the 
obligations  of  the  country  to  those  citizens 
"  who  were  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Indians 
subsequent  to  the  Revolution,"  nor  of  "  the 
organized  militiamen,  mounted  militiamen, 
and  rangers,  who  defended  the  frontiers  dur- 
ing the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  ;"  who 
would  not  admit  the  propriety  of  favoring 
the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  West,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  preemptive  rights,  and  of  a  reduction  of 
the  price  of  the  public  lands;  who  has  opposed 
himself  strenuously  to  the  policy  of  fostering 
the  industry  of  the  country ;  and  who  has 
manifested,  on  every  occasion,  an  uncom- 
promising hostility  to  appropriations  for  har- 
bors and  rivers,  and  to  every  form  of  internal 
improvements  ? 

That  he  regards  with  great  disfavor  any 
attempt  to  augment  the  national  wealth,  and 
to  make  us  truly  independent,  by  so  arrang- 
ing duties  on  imports  as  to  place  the  loom 
and  the  anvil  in  proximity  with  the  plough 
and  the  harrow,  appears  from  a  resolution 
(the  emanation  of  his  own  pen)  submitted 
to  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  held  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1846. 
Should  he  therefore  be  called  to  the  Presi- 
dency, we  cannot  for  a  moment  indulge  the 
hope  of  any  modification  of  the  chimerical 
tariff  now  in  force ;  a  tariff  of  universal  ad 
valorem  duties ;  a  tariff  of  constant  evasion 
and  incessant  fraud,  such  as  was  never  be- 
fore found  on  the  pages  of  the  statute-book, 
and  involving  a  policy  every  where  else  re- 
pudiated by  the  civilized  world.  This  act 
fraught  with  such  incalculable  evils,  has 
been  recently  denounced  by  Colonel  Benton 
in  appropriate  terms.  Is  it  fit  and  proper 
that  one  of  its  avowed  advocates,  now  put 
forward  by  the  votaries  of  (so  called)  free 
trade,  should  be  elevated  to  the  Chief  Ma- 
gistracy, only  that  we  may  dismiss  every 
hope  of  a  modification  during  the  next  Pres- 
idential term  ? 

That  he  is  equally  hostile  to  every  form  of 
national  improvement,  we  find  evidenced  by 
the  journals  of  the  two  Houses  while  he  was 
in  Congress,  almost  page  by  page.  To  no 
purpose  does  the  storm-tossed  mariner  ap- 
peal to  him  for  relief.  To  no  purpose  does 
the  citizen  speak  of  the  rock-bound  coast 
and  inaccessible  harbors,  nor  of  the  perils  of 
our  lakes,  of  our  rivers,  and  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts — to  all  he  turns  a  deaf 
The  wild  cries  of  men,  women  an  \ 
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children,  about  to  be  engulphed  in  the 
mighty  deep,  strike  on  his  insensible  ear,  and 
appeal  to  his  adamantine  heart,  in  vain.  The 
behests  of  party  can  only  reach  him,  and  he 
gives  the  public  safety  and  the  public  wel- 
fare to  the  winds ;  to  the  same  element  to 
which  he  consigns  life,  property,  and  every 
thing  dear  to  man. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  storm  rages, 
and  the  waters  lash  the  heavens,  so  that 
those  who  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships," 
and  "do  business  in  great  waters,"  have 
"  their  souls  melted"  for  the  want  of  places 
of  refuge;  but,  according  to  his  sense  of 
duty,  the  mariner  is  to  be  deprived  of  those 
beacon  lights  which  have  often  enabled  him 
to  conduct  his  cargo  of  living  souls  to  the 
haven  of  safety.  Who  could  expect  to  ac- 
quire, or  even  to  maintain  for  an  instant,  a 
character  for  generous,  lofty  and  enlightened 
statesmanship,  by  votes  of  opposition  to  the 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  lights  on 
our  coasts?  and  yet  this  is  exactly  what 
Franklin  Pierce  did  in  1834,  and  then  again 
in  1837. 

Ought  not  the  example  of  Washington, 
and  of  every  other  great  name  which  has 
adorned  American  history,  the  devoted 
friends  of  this  indispensable  policy,  and 
ought  not  the  uniform  practice  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  crying  necessities  of  com- 
merce, to  have  had  some  weight  with  him  ? 
And  shall  a  man  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 
duty,  and  so  insensible  to  every  dictate  of 
humanity,  have  the  countenance  of  a  free 
people  to  light  him  on  the  way  to  the  White 
House  ? 

But  though  his  measures  are  naught,  and 
his  votes  mean  or  detestable,  perhaps  we 
may  find  some  redeeming  quality  in  his  le- 
gislative appeals.  Perhaps  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  rise  and  address  an  admiring  Sen- 
ate with  all  the  fervor  of  a  Clay,  with  all 
the  logic  and  compactness  of  a  Calhoun,  and 
with  all  the  breadth,  solidity,  profoundness, 
and  force  of  a  Webster.  Perhaps  a  modern 
Cicero  or  Demosthenes  has  enchained  the 
attention  of  a  rapt  and  delighted  audience. 
Surely  we  must  find  some  where  attributes 
and  qualities  as  the  basis  of  pretensions  now 
urged.  But,  alas !  the  records  of  Congress 
speak  out  the  melancholy  fact.  We  defy 
the  world  to  produce  such  an  example  of 
inanity  as  is  exhibited  by  the  speeches  of 
Franklin  Pierce.  His  topics  were  ever  of 
ost  inconsiderable  character ;  his  views 


illiberal,  restricted,  and  unsubstantial;  his 
illustrations  and  developments  poor  and  spi- 
ritless, and  his  conclusions  often  false  and 
illogical  But  we  wish  to  do  him  jostioe. 
He  was  for  several  sessions  profoundly  si- 
lent, acting  upon  the  sacred  injunction,  "Let 
your  communications  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay, 
nay,  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  Com- 
eth of  evil."  Whether,  if  he  had  made  this 
the  general  rule,  any  thing  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  intelligence  of  legislation,  and 
whether  so  wise  an  example  might  not  have 
had  an  influence  to  economize  the  public 
time,  and  to  expedite  the  pubic  busmen, 
are  questions  which  we  must  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  our  readers. 

We  do  not  desire  to  say  one  word  touching 
the  military  career  of  General  Pierce,  m 
are  not  aware  that  any  one  pretends  that  his 
qualifications  for  the  Presidency  were  there- 
by enhanced,  or  that  he  established,  while  in 
the  field,  any  peculiar  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen.  That  he  was  led  to  em- 
brace, pro  tempore,  the  profession  of  arms 
from  patriotic  impulses,  and  that  he  pos- 
sesses (attributes  common  with  our  people) 
courage  and  firmness,  need  not  be  disputed. 
But  if  the  mere  presence  of  such  qualities 
fits  a  man  for  the  first  executive  office  in  the 
country,  then  we  have  many  hundred  thou- 
sand citizens  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
Chief  Magistracy  at  once.  We  can  find 
them  every  where,  in  every  village  and  ham- 
let from  one  of  the  great  seas  to  the  other, 
from  the  Canadian  to  the  Mexican  frontier. 
We  admit  that  a  man  may,  while  at  the 
head  of  armies,  display  vast  administrative 
abilities,  and  evince  his  qualifications  for  the 
highest  walks  of  civil  life.  This  was  true  of 
George  Washington,  and  it  is  equally  true 
of  Winfield  Scott.  But  it  is  only  those  who 
have  the  chief  direction  in  the  field  that  get 
that  sort  of  training  which  qualifies  men  for 
responsible  and  difficult  civil  employments. 
Those  in  subordinate  situations  acquire  only 
military  habits,  which  are  to  be  deprecated 
rather  than  otherwise,  though  we  admit 
that  the  experience  of  General  Pierce  was 
too  brief  and  too  inconsiderable  to  do  him 
any  particular  harm.  The  military  preten- 
sions then  of  our  friend  are  of  no  more  sig- 
nificance than  would  have  been  those  of  any 
other  New-Hampshire  lawyer,  of  fair  stand- 
ing, who  had  turned  soldier  without  know- 
ing any  thing  about  the  soldier's  profession, 
1  and  then  turned  lawyer  again  after  an  inter- 
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val  so  short  that  he  could  resume  his  legal 
studies  at  the  very  point  of  interruption. 
Indeed,  we  regard  the  employment  of  Gene- 
ral Pierce  in  Mexico  only  as  a  species  of 
legal  vacation,  and  we  presume  that  on  his 
arrival  at  Concord  he  could  recur  to  his 
briefs  and  to  his  authorities  (doubled  down 
in  dogs'-ears)  as  readily  as  he  would  have 
done  after  an  excursion  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains or  a  visit  to  Saratoga. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  authorities  which  take  a  more 
favorable  view  of  the  career  of  General 
Pierce  in  Mexico :  we  have  one  of  them 
now  before  us,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  the  Lives 
of  Franklin  Pierce  and  William  R.  King ," 
published,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Executive  Committee  at 
Washington,  and  extensively  circulated  over 
the  country,  from  which  we  take  the  follow- 
ing extract : 

"  In  this  battle,  (Molino  del  Rey,)  J.  H.  Warland, 
an  officer  of  the  army,  writes,  (1847,)  that  the 
New-England  regiment  was  ordered  to  take  off 
the  dead  and  wounded  and  cover  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  from  the  field.  The  duty  assigned 
Vas  an  honorable  one,  and  was  worthily  perform- 
ed. General  Pierce  led  a  portion  of  his  brigade 
before  the  blazing  fire  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  with 
a  degree  of  courage  and  daring  which  has  been 
awoken  of  with  admiration.  He  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life ;  several  times  the  six-pounders  rang- 
ing within  a  few  inches  of  him,  and  ploughing  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  his  horse.  He  continued  wav- 
ing his  sword  and  encouraging  his  troops  till  the 
duty  assigned  was  performed.  The  cry  was — 
•  Come  on,  brave  New-England  boys !' 

u  TTie  same  gentleman  wrote  the  lines  contain- 
ing notices  of  the  New-England  officers  in  the 
army.    Of  General  Fierce  he  writes: 

«  Break  New-Bngland's  lion  spirit  I 

No— not  while  Pierce  can  plunge  his  steod 
Amid  the  blazing  cannon  near  it, 
Wave  his  bright  sword  and  onward  lead." 

Shades  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Scipio, 
Caesar,  Frederick,  (the  Great,)  Bonaparte 
and  Washington,  hide  your  diminished 
beads  in  presence  of  the  mighty  paladin  of 
New-Englaud !  Heavens !  how  he  mounted 
to  the  "imminently  deadly  breach;"  how 
be  swept  over  the  plains  of  Mexico !  Surely 
the  world  has  been  grievously  misled — it 
was  Franklin  Pierce  who  captured  the 
Halls  of  the  Montezumas,  and  not  Scott, 
Riley,  Worth,  Harney,  and  a  few  other 
"small  lights"  of  the  old  army. 

But  there  is  a  matter  in  connection  with 
the  Mexican  war  for  which  we  are  disposed 
to  bold  General  Pierce  to  a  serious  respon- 


sibility. By  accepting  a  commission  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Polk,  he  made  himself  a  party 
to  the  unparalleled  abuse  which  the  latter 
committed,  flagrante  bello,  when  he  con- 
verted appointments  to  the  army  into  mere 
spoils,  and  conferred  commissions  of  every 
grade  on  partisans  and  political  favorites 
only,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  accom- 
plished and  gallant  officers  of  the  old  army, 
and  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  the  public 
service.  He  conferred  on  William  O.  Butler 
and  Robert  Patterson  commissions  as  Majors- 
General,  and  on  Thomas  Marshall,  Joseph 
Lane,  and  James  Shields,  as  Brigadiers,  to 
command  the  volunteer  force,  neither  of 
whom  had  been  educated  to  the  profession 
of  arms ;  but  all  of  them  were  Democrats, 
and  the  appointments  were  obviously  politi- 
cal. We  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  taken  for  these  important 
situations  some  of  the  accomplished  and 
highly  educated  soldiers  of  the  old  army, 
but  are  not  disposed  to  make  any  particular 
complaint,  as  the  volunteers  were  in  the  na- 
ture of  militia,  and  perhaps  civilians  suddenly 
garnished  with  epaulettes  and  swords  would 
do  well  enough  in  commanding  them.  We 
cannot,  however,  reprehend  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Polk  too  much,  in  proscribing  as  he 
did,  in  this  connection  at  least,  one  half  of 
the  country.  Is  it  to  be  assumed  that  there 
is  no  patriotism,  no  bravery,  and  no  devo- 
tion to  the  honor  of  our  flag  in  the  Whig 
party?  Fortunately,  Congress  enabled  some 
of  onr  friends  to  prove  directly  the  reverse. 
Fortunately,  the  volunteers  were,  by  law, 
authorized  to  designate  their  own  field  and 
company  officers,  and  thus  a  considerable 
number  of  Whigs  obtained  access  to  the 
field  of  battle.  As  Colonels,  and  in  other 
subordinate  situations,  they  acquitted  them- 
selves creditably,  and  won  a  higher  reputa- 
tion than  Mr.  Polk's  Majors-General  and 
Brigadiers.  Of  this  class  we  point  un- 
hesitatingly to  Colonel  Campbell,  of  Tennes- 
see, now  worthily  filling  the  Gubernatorial 
office  of  that  State,  and  to  Major  Gaines,  of 
Kentucky,  also  holding  a  like  situation  in 
Oregon,  as  comparing  most  favorably  with 
any  of  Mr.  Polk's  partisans  and  favorites. 

But  though  the  course  of  Mr.  Polk  in  this 
respect  may  be  entitled  to  some  indulgence 
in  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  force, 
yet  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  conduct  on 
the  occasion  of  the  increase  of  the  regular 
army  by  the  addition  of  ten  new  regiments  f 
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Is  it  not  obvious  that  bo  was  bound  by  every 
rule  of  justice  and  every  dictate  of  propriety 
to  recognize  the  claims  of  men  who  had  con- 
secrated their  whole  lives  to  their  country; 
of  men  who  had  been  thoroughly  trained  to 
arms,  and  who  had  been  present  on  every 
battle-field,  from  the  opening  of  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain  down  to  that  of  Mexico  ? 
But  we  are  safe,  at  any  rate,  in  insisting  that 
he  should  have  paid  some  attention  to  those 
who  were  then  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  who  had  distinguished  themselves  on 
the  fields  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  and  at  Monterey.  They  were,  how- 
ever, all  of  them  remorselessly  set  aside  and 
passed  over.  He  appointed  Pillow  and 
Quitman  Majors-General,  and  Pierce,  Cad- 
wallader,  Cushing,  and  Price,  Brigadiers; 
and  thus  enabled  the  two  former  to  command 
every  officer  in  the  regular  army  except 
Majors-General  Scott,  Gaines,  Jesup,  and 
Taylor,  and  the  four  latter  all  of  those  gal- 
lant officers  who  had  obtained  imperishable 
renown  in  conflicts  with  the  enemy,  from 
1811  to  1847.  Among  some  of  those  su- 
perseded by  these  political  Brigadiers  were 
Colonels  Bankhead,  Totten,  Riley,  Harney, 
Churchill,  Garland,  Childs,  Belknap,  Paine, 
and  Clark,  veterans  of  great  merit,  whose 
scarred  front  bore  incessant  testimony  to 
their  heroism,  and  have  been  from  that  day 
to  this  remonstrating  against  the  indignity 
offered  them  by  Mr.  Polk.  And,  what  is  a 
little  curious,  these  men,  so  suddenly  and  so 
unaccountably  elevated  above  such  exalted 
worth,  were  all  lawyers,  and  some  of  them 
not  very  considerable  even  in  that  line.  Why 
could  not  Mr.  Polk  discover  some  fitness  in 
other  walks  of  civil  life  ?  He  should  have 
recollected  that  Warren,  who  fell  on  Bunker 
Hill,  and  Mercer  at  Trenton,  were  both  phy- 
sicians. One  would  suppose  that  there 
might  have  been  found  among  the  millions 
who  handle  the  plough  or  the  hammer  at 
least  one  individual  quite  equal  to  his  demo- 
cratic lawyers ;  or  did  he  suppose  that  chop- 
ping logic  in  court-houses  alone  fitted  a  man 
for  chopping  off,  secundem  artemf  heads, 
arms,  &c,  on  battle-fields  ? 

But  how  did  the  lawyer-Generals  manage 
on  their  arrival  in  Mexico?  It  has  been 
said  "  there  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry ;" 
so  we  say  there  is  no  democratic  highway  by 
which  Bmall  politicians  can  ascend  to  a  know- 
ledge of  strategy,  and  other  branches  of  the 
of  war.    Of  this  truth  Majors-General 


Pillow  and  Quitman,  and  Brigadiers  Pierce, 
Cadwallader,  Cushing,  and  Price,  seemed  to 
have  had  a  lively  sense,  for  they  immedi- 
ately called  around  them  some  of  the  most 
accomplished  officers  of  the  old  army  for 
their  respective  staffs — all  graduates  at 
West  Point,  who  thus  in  effect  became  tte 
Majors-General  and  Brigadiers,  though  ths 
words  of  authority  emanated  from  democra- 
tic lips.  The  merest  dunce  could  do  pretty 
well  under  such  circumstances,  though,  when 
the  nominal  superior  took  the  responsibility 
unaided,  he  would  uniformly  make  a  legiti- 
mate display  of  himself— as  witness  the 
ditch  on  the  wrong  side!  But  we  must 
accord  to  General  Pierce  one  merit:  hav- 
ing discovered  his  unfitness  for  the  situation 
in  which  he  had  been  so  unadvisedly  placed, 
he  threw  up  his  commission  before  the  war 
was  over,  and  returned  to  New-Hampshire 
to  resume  once  more  the  practice  of  the  law. 

We  should  not  do  our  duty  as  faithful 
journalists,  and  as  watchful  guardians  of  the 
public  interests,  if  we  did  not  reprobate  tins 
conduct  in  Mr.  Polk,  and  hold  it  up  to  the 
country  as  a  prostitution  alike  unprecedented 
and  indefensible.  Mr.  Pierce  was  a  party  to 
that  prostitution;  he  was  a  party  to  the 
enormous  injustice  done  to  the  gallant  offi- 
cers of  the  old  army,  and  to  the  no  leu 
enormous  outrage  of  committing  to  untried 
and  incompetent  hands  the  safety  of  our 
armies  and  the  honor  of  our  flag.  What 
was  the  response  of  General  Scott,  when  it 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Polk  and  his  admin- 
istration, after  the  deeds  of  Palo  Alto,  Re- 
saca de  la  Palma,  and  Monterey,  to  send 
him  to  Northern  Mexico  to  take  the  chief 
command  of  our  forces  there  out  of  the  hands 
of  General  Taylor  ?  He  replied,  it  was  con- 
trary to  military  etiquette  to  supersede  a 
successful  General  in  the  field  without  send- 
ing with  the  superior  officer  large  reinforce- 
ments. Besides,  he  added,  the  proposed 
measure  would  do  great  injustice  to  General 
Taylor.  He  therefore  declined  the  proffered 
honor.  Had  General  Pierce  possessed  * 
similar  delicacy  and  sense  of  propriety,  he 
would  have  remained  at  home,  occupied  with 
his  briefs  and  his  law-books. 

But  an  attempt  is  now  made  to  promote 
him  in  civil  life  (as  in  case  of  the  Mexican 
war)  over  merit  infinitely  superior  to  his 
own.  Has  he  considered  now,  as  he  should 
have  done  then,  whether  he  is  really  quali- 
fied for  the  office  proposed ;  and  supposing 
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his  election  to  the  Presidency  possible,  may 
we  not  anticipate  another  resignation,  and 
another  return  to  law  business  at  Concord  ? 
However,  we  can  make  no  such  suppo- 
sition, for  the  American  people  will  not  do 
as  Mr.  Polk  did ; — they  will  not  place  in- 
feriority, inexperience,  and  comparative  ob- 
scurity above  all  that  is  great,  noble  and 
brilliant  in  American  history.  Besides,  we 
shrewdly  suspect  they  will  be  quite  unwill- 
ing to  become  parties  to  the  many  impos- 
tures which  the  elevation  of  Franklin  Pierce 
to  the  Presidency  would  sanction  and  in- 
volve. They  will  be  unwilling  to  become 
parties  to  the  imposture  of  the  Democratic 
platform,  of  which  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
it  is  made  up  wholly  of  "  unmeaning  gen- 
eralities, obvious  truisms,  doubtful  phrases, 
cant  terms,  false  premises,  illogical  conclu- 
sions, impudent  pretensions,  by-gone  con- 
troversies, uniform  evasions  of  all  the  living 
matters  of  dispute  between  the  two  great 
parties,  and  a  succession  of  cold,  forbidding 
negations  on  the  exercise  of  such  powers 
and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  are 
indispensable  to  our  country's  welfare;" — 
they  will  be  unwilling  to  become  parties  to  the 
imposture  of  acceptance  of  such  a  platform 
by  General  Pierce,  "  because  the  principles 
it  embraced  commanded  the  approbation  of 
his  judgment,  and  with  them  there  had  been 
no  word  or  act  of  his  life  in  conflict,"  when 
a  half  dozen  Philadelphia  lawyers,  with  all 
their  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  could'  not 
discern  the  meaning  either  of  the  platform 
or  General  Pierce; — they  will  not  make 
themselves  parties  to  the  imposture  of  the 
anti-republican  two-thirds  rule  adopted  by 
the  Democratic  Convention,  which  enabled 
a  small  faction  of  disunionists  and  seces- 
sionists in  that  body  to  force  the  nomination 
of  Pierce  and  King,  and  then  to  go  before 
the  country  and  exclaim,  boastingly,  "  We 
shall  not  be  easily  driven  from  the  ticket  of 
our  creation  and  choice ;" — they  will  not  be- 
come parties  to  the  imposture  long  attempted 
to  be  practised  by  the  New-Hampshire  De- 
mocracy, of  whom  Franklin  Pierce  is  the 
Head  and  Front,  in  holding  themselves  up 
at  Washington  as  entertaining  broad,  liberal, 
and  truly  national  views,  while  at  Concord 
they  have  ever  run  into  the  extremes  of 
fanaticism,  and  have  incessantly  inculcated 
doctrines  incompatible  with  the  plain  im- 
port of  the  Constitution,  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
for  a  single  day ; — they  will  not  make  them- 


selves parties  to  the  imposture  exhibited  by 
a  coalition  of  every  variety  of  character — 
"black  spirits  and  white,  red  spirits  and 
grey" — of  men  entertaining  views  and  pur- 
poses, and  cherishing  principles,  totally 
irreconcilable,  who  have  sacrificed  their  con- 
sistency and  their  self-respect  for  place  and 
power,  and  are  banded  together  by  the 
"  cohesive  attraction  of  the  public  plunder ;" 
— they  will  not  make  themselves  parties  to 
the  imposture  involved  in  the  torrent  of  de- 
traction and  abuse  poured  out  by  the  sham 
Democracy  on  the  devoted  head  of  Winfield 
Scott,  who  has  committed  no  other  offense 
than  permitting  his  name  to  be  used  by  his 
grateful  countrymen  for  the  Presidential 
office ; — nor  will  they  be  willing  to  become 
parties  to  an  imposture  more  monstrous  than 
any  other,  that  of  seeking  to  elevate  such  a 
man  as  Franklin  Pierce  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy of  this  great  Republic,  setting  aside 
whatever  there  is  of  experience,  learning  and 
ability  in  his  own  party,  and  casting  into 
oblivion,  if  not  contempt,  the  services  of  bis 
great  competitor,  whose  name  will  be  re- 
vered to  the  end  of  time.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  indulge  an  anticipation  which  would 
reflect  dishonor  on  the  American  people. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  permitted  to  turn  to 
realities  apparently  just  before  us,  which 
must  cheer  and  animate  every  patriot's  heart. 
We  are  permitted  to  believe  that  the  time 
has  not  arrived  when  a  great  public  bene- 
factor shall  have  served  his  country  in  vain*. 
It  is  obvious  that  an  enlightened  public  sen- 
timent is  thoroughly  aroused,  and  hosts  of 
freemen ,  are  every  where  gathering,  reso- 
lutely determined  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
our  government,  and  to  vindicate  the  honor 
of  free  institutions.  Already  the  patriotic 
and  devoted  columns  of  the  "  Empire  State" 
and  the  "  Keystone  State"  are  in  line,  and 
the  equally  patriotic  and  devoted  column 
of  the  "  Buckeye  State"  is  advancing,  with 
rapid  strides,  to  their  support ;  every  where, 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  the  phalanxes 
of  liberty  are  in  dense  array,  and  prepared 
to  rush  forth  "conquering  and  to  conquer." 
Soon  one  universal  acclaim  from  millions  of 
freemen  will  call  Winfield  Scott  to  the  head 
of  the  government,  a  position  which  he  has 
richly  earned,  and  then,  in  all  the  impressive- 
ness  of  his  noble  person,  and  in  all  the  dig- 
nity of  his  lofty  character,  he  will  move  on 
to  the  White  House  as  he  did  to  the  Plaza  of 
Mexico,  bearing  for  a  commission  the  gener- 
ous confidence  of  a  ^teak  rccA^k  \*skJsr>* 
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No  sooner  have  skeptics  exhausted  ridicule 
on  belief,  the  mind  of  a  people,  diverted 
only  for  a  time,  rushes  back  to  its  faith  and 
its  superstitions.  We  are  constrained  to 
admit  tit?  religious  element  as  one  of  those 
that  compose  our  spiritual  nature.  If  its 
force  is  not  equal  in  all,  nor  at  all  times  in 
one, still  it  is  a  human  characteristic,  which 
we  are  bound  to  recognize  as  one  that  ele- 
vates us  above  the  animal  nature,  and  makes 
raon  "  like  unto  God,"  .subduing  death,  and 
dreaming  of  immortality. 

Let  the  infiiwa  of  nation  be  taken  upon 
the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul : 
Egypt,  Judea,  Persia,  India,  all  the  nations 
of  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  and  all 
the  tribes  of  the  two  Americas,  come  forward 
in  its  favor;  the  universal  suilrage  of  Jill  the 
races  elects  the  doctrine,  against  small  and 
doubtful  minorities,  and  compels  us  to  revere 
it  The  greater  literatures  of  all  the  culti- 
vated nations  exhaust  themselves  in  the 
effort  to  embody  it.  That  man  is  not  mate- 
rial in  his  essence ;  that  time  and  space, 
number  and  substance,  are  forms  of  a  lower 
intelligence;  that  spirit  is  eternal,  unchange- 
able, the  image  of  God,  the  paragon  of  crea- 
tures, one  with,  and  resembling,  its  Creator; 
that  body  is  but  a  transitory  vehicle  of  soul, 
which,  through  its  eternity,  is  capable  of  an- 
imating and  guiding  an  infinite  succession 
of  bodies ;  that  human  life  is  good  and  per- 
fect only  when  it  is  guided  directly  by  the 
deathless  spirit  or  soul ;  that  law,  morality, 
obedience,  freedom, all  that  erects  communi- 
ties, faiths,  governments,  is  its  immediate  pro- 
duct; that  to  express  it  is  to  utter  the  divine 
will,  to  be  "great,"  whether  in  action  or  in 
worcl :  these  sentiments  prevail,  with  more 
or  less  intensity,  and  with  a  various  symbol- 
ism to  express  them,  and  various  corruptions 
to  load  and  degrade  them,  among  all  races 
of  men,  in  all  times,  with  or  without  tradi 
tien,  instruction,  or  communication. 


If  religion,  but  more  especially  the  faith 
in  immortality,  were  not  an  element  of  hu- 
man nature,  there  would  bono  accounting 
for  the  universal  power  of  the  priest ; 
son  whom  we  find  in  all  ages,  and  all  tribe* 
and  nations,  enlightened  or  not.  Why  is  he 
there  !  what  sustains  him  f  why  does  he  in  va- 
riably teach  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  immor- 
tality, either  as  Buddhist,  Heathen  or  Chris- 
tian !  Who  sustains  him  in  it !  The  people, 
the  human  race.  No  power  can  dethron* 
him;  he  supplies  a  want,  a  necessity  more 
pressing  even  than  that  of  food,  that  survive* 
all  otherdesires  and  necessities,  and  triumph* 
in  the  article  of  death.  It  is  as  necessary 
to  infer  from  such  evidence  that  the  reli- 
gious element  is  natural  to  the  human  soul, 
inherent  in  it,  created  with  it,  as  that  hunger 
is  native  to  the  body,  curiosity  to  the  intel- 
lect, or  love  to  the  heart.  The  religious  sen 
timent  of  the  darkest  soul  yearns  towar 
eternity,  either  in  terror  or  in  hope;  it  seek 
to  bo  informed, it  demands  &  "symbolism," 
a  language  and  a  rite :  the  priest  announc 
or  invents  it;  he  performs  a  duty,  he  co 
fers  a  happiness,  he  alleviates  a  pain,  he  a 
ministers  a  consolation  suited  to  the  grief  of 
the  soul ;  the  medicine  is  tit  for  the  disease, 
and  he  receivts  his  reward ;  his  function  is 
permanent,  indestructible,  and  of  infinite  r« 
spectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  votary. 

In  speaking  of  Natural  Religion,  we 
not  to  a  particular  form,  sect,  or  symbolist 
not  to  Deism,  Heathenism,  (Pantheism,)  or 
this  or  that  modification  of  these ;  but  solely 
to  the  element  itself,  to  that  which  is  th< 
.iiih,ttr<itiim,  cause,  and  sustainer  of  those  ii 
the  mind  of  the  human  race,  as  distinguish 
from  the  intelligence  of  mere  animals.  " 
mean  to  include  every  degree  of  it,  fi 
its  dawn  in  pagan  superstition  to  its  n 
splendid  development  in  the  philosophy  o 
Christian  theology.  It  is  not  now  a  que* 
tion  of  how  much,  hut  merely  ol 
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ence  of  the  element  itself,  of  natural  religion 
in  the  human  mind,  as  a  necessity  of  its  con- 
stitution. 

All  religions  claim  to  be  "  revealed."  Rev- 
elation, immediate  or  traditional,  of  the  pres- 
ent moment  or  in  past  times,  is  the  founda- 
tion, in  general,  of  priestly  power,  and  the 
source  and  substance  of  the  terror  which  the 
priest  inspires,  and  of  the  consolation  and 
happiness  which  he  confers.  Egeria  came 
from  her  cave  to  instruct  Numa  in  the  true 
method  of  propitiating  the  gods.  Buddha 
and  Confucius  conferred  with  the  Absolute. 
Hermes  Trismegistus  composed  the  Holy 
Books  of  E^ypt.  The  word  of  the  Papacy 
is  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  will.  Brahma 
inspired  Menu,  and  Menu  conversed  in 
thought  with  the  sages  of  Indian  antiquity. 
Mahomet  received  visits  from  angels.  All 
beliefs  date  from  revelation ;  without  reve- 
lation or  the  tradition  of  it,  in  some  shape, 
there  is  no  religion. 

The  Priest,  whose  education  and  superior 
purity  fit  him  to  be  the  repository  of  sacred 
tradition ;  the  Prophet  impelled  by  a  divine 
afflatus  to  the  expression  of  the  will  of  Deity ; 
the  Holy  Impersonation  or  supposed  God  in 
form  of  man,  have  accompanied  and  founded 
the  great  sects.  In  the  traditions  of  Egypt 
we  find  a  government  of  the  gods  in  person 
preceding  the  establishment  of  the  monar- 
chy ;  in  India,  the  Avatar,  or  Divine  Im- 
personation of  Vishnu,  under  the  form  of 
Kama  and  Crishna ;  in  the  heathen  nations 
of  Europe,  the  gods  in  person  engaging  in 
the  affairs  of  men.  The  doctrine  of  Anthro- 
pomorphism is  universal  and  inherent.  Man 
is  taken  by  all  to  be  the  spiritual  image  of 
his  Creator,  reflecting  the  infinite  in  the  finite. 
No  less  universal  is  the  recognition  of  an  Evil 
Principle :  the  Typho  of  Egypt,  Satan  of 
Judea,  Ahriman  of  Persia;  Cal  and  Siva 
of  India ;  the  peculiar  devil  of  Mexico,  of  the 
Toltecan  religion ;  the  terrible  Kirk  of  an- 
cient Gaul ;  the  diabolical  spirits  who  have 
received  worship  in  all  the  lower  grades  of 
heathen  and  pagan  superstition.  "Hell" 
and  u  Satan,"  the  place  of  torment  and  the 
Destroyer,  are  universal ;  they  are  fixed  be- 
liefs, and  the  power  they  exercise  as  ideas 
has  been  directly  proportioned  in  all  the 
heathen  sects,  whether  of  America  or  the 
old  world,  to  the  ignorance  and  baseness  of 
the  people. 

In  all  religions  we  find  preeminent  the 
idea  of  a  Creator,  or  Maker  of  the  world, 


from  whom  all  things  proceed.  The  cos- 
mogony, or  theory  of  creation,  among  hea- 
then sects,  in  ancient  America,  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  has  been  the  hatching  of  the 
mundane  egg,  a  natural  symbol  of  produc- 
tion offering  itself  to  all  nations  alike  in  the 
hatching  of  an  egg.  The  mysterious  and 
gliding  motions,  and  the  deadly  power  of 
the  serpent,  have  also  caused  it  to  be  se- 
lected instinctively  as  an  object  of  mystery, 
and  made  alternately — for  reasons  which  are 
elaborately  developed  in  the  learned  work 
of  Mr.  Squier,  but  which  propriety  will  not 
suffer  us  to  enlarge  upon  in  a  popular  jour- 
nal— the  emblem  of  temptation,  of  destruc- 
tion, and  of  creation.* 

The  universality  of  the  idea  argues  pow- 
erfully against  the  supposition  of  its  merely 
traditional  and  derived  instruction  from  a 
primeval  and  long  since  forgotten  inspira- 
tion. But  the  most  powerful  of  all  argu- 
ments against  the  supernatural  derivation  of 
the  heathen  idea  of  deity  is  its  anthropomor- 
phic form.  The  Creative  Power  of  heathen 
belief  resembles  man  even  in  his  lowest  at- 
tributes. The  idea  of  a  debased,  revengeful 
and  cruel  Creator  of  the  universe  will  not 
be  attributed  by  the  enlightened  to  inspira- 
tion, either  immediate  or  received  by  tradi- 
tion, being  a  mere  projection  outward,  or 
idealization  of  the  human  consciousness  itself 
in  all  its  imperfection  The  Creative  Power 
represented  by  the  imaginations  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  vicious  priesthood  is  but  a  kind  of 
deification  of  the  spirit  they  discover  in 
themselves.  He  is  represented  with  all  the 
attributes  of  barbarism  and  sensuality,  and 
though  transcendent  in  power,  he  is  the  ex- 
aggeration of  the-  humanity  that  conceives 
him ;  his  attributes  are  the  grand  attributes 
of  the  tribe ;  all  that  they  know  of  power 
they  will  bring  together  to  shape  his  image. 

But  Creation  and  Destruction  are  not  the 
sole  attribute  of  heathen  deity,  given  to  its 
idea  by  a  priesthood  who  found  it  necessary 
to  satisfy  and  surpass  the  instinctive  desire 
and  the  untutored  but  powerful  imaginations 
of  their  votaries.  The  imperious  and  irre- 
sistible Passions  must  also  be  represented  in 
their  pantheon,  and  propitiated  by  rites  and 
orgies.    They  therefore  conceived  for  them 


*  Squier  on  the  Serpent  Symbol,  chapter  VI. 
Also  consult  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  IX.  C. 
1010,  Ac,  where  the  idea  of  the  Talmudists  is  par- 
tially adopted,  at  least  sanctioned. 
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a  moving  and  exciting  power,  an  impure, 
Moody,  and  vehement  phrensy,  sweeping 
over  the  world  and  over  the  hearts  and  in- 
tellects of  men,  and  rousing  them  to  orgies, 
battles,  migrations,  and  persecutions ;  in- 
spiring the  prophetesses  of  the  sacred  oaks, 
or  of  the  sacred  tripods,  from  whom  issued 
vehement  and  obscure  phrases,  supposed  to 
indicate  the  will  of  that  impulsive  Deity 
who  presided  over  the  hearts  of  nations. 
Every  heathen  religion  had  its  phrensy  and 
its  oracles,  its  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the 
impelling  Deity,  to  whose  guidance  it  re- 
signed itself  in  times  of  national  danger,  or 
when  the  faith.of  the  people  was  imperilled 
by  a  foreign  influence. 

It  is  now  eighteen  centuries  and  more 
since  the  true  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
of  Love  fell  upon  the  disciples  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  infused  into  them  the  tender  and 
sweet  enthusiasm  of  Christianity.  They 
recognized  the  Deity,  the  Inspirer  of  the 
world,  one  with  the  Creator  and  the  Word. 
And  yet  even  in  these  days,  with  the  exam- 
ples of  the  past  spread  before  all  men,  odious 
and  cruel  superstitions  pervade  the  masses  of 
men ;  persecution  wags  its  viperous  tongue, 
and  shakes  its  sword  and  faggot  against  the 
free  in  spirit,  prophesying  for  itself  a  resto- 
ration of  the  human  sacrifices,  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  of  the  obscene  rites  of  a  corrupt 
and  sensual  priesthood. 

The  unity  of  the  human  race  implies  a 
unity  of  faculties  and  of  intellect,  as  well 
as  of  origin  ;  and  from  the  same  causes  we 
expect  always  to  see  the  same  consequences 
arise.  Between  man  and  nature  in  Amer- 
ica there  arose  a  certain  relationship,  which 
we  name  Nature-worship,  or  having  its 
ground  in  the  natural  faculty  of  belief.  Nat- 
ural Religion  (or  religiousness)  existed  in  the 
Mexican,  as  well  as  in  the  primitive  Egyp- 
tian. The  nature  that  surrounded  them 
offered  symbols  for  its  expression,  nearly  re- 
sembling each  other,  in  Egypt  and  the  trop- 
ics of  America.  The  serpents  and  the  flow- 
ers, the  rocks  and  caves  of  the  Cordilleras 
were  only  more  symbolic  and  expressive  than 
those  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  more  likely  to 
be  adopted  by  a  people  of  similar  tastes,  and 
whose  government  and  social  organization 
had  arisen  by  the  same  laws  of  progress : 
laws  existing  in  the  nature  of  man.  The 
Aztec,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Hindoo,  wheth- 
er created  separately,  or  derived  from  one 
pair,  were  nevertheless  of  one  species ;  all 


had  the  faculty  of  imagination,  and  of  cot- 
science  ;  all  were  liable  to  superstitious  ter- 
ror ;  all  occupied  a  position  and  developed  i 
social  organization,  by  reason  of  their  cm- 
ted  or  derived  nature,  which  allowed  the 
formation  and  separation  of  a  priesthood:  t 
class  of  men  whose  duty  it  was  simply  to 
express,  and  by  expressing  to  guide,  the  nit- 
ural  imaginations  of  a  sensuous,  timid,  and 
superstitious  agricultural  race.  The  nature 
that  sprang  up  around  them  offered  its  sym- 
bols, the  snake,  the  water-lily,  the  fire,  the 
rocks  shaped  by  nature  into  caves,  or  into 
rude  resemblances  of  human  faces,  sod 
dwellings.  The  same  sun,  moon  and  stars 
were  over  them,  and  excited  in  them  the 
same  thoughts.  Internally  resembling  each 
other,  externally  holding  the  same  social  or- 
ganization ;  living  all  under  a  tropical  sky; 
surrounded  by  similar  species  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  developing  among  themselves 
a  similar  order  of  a  thoughtful  and  ingen- 
ious priesthood,  would  it  have  been  possible 
for  these  three  nations,  the  American,  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  Hindoo,  to  develop  re- 
ligious systems  more  unlike?  That  there 
were  prodigious  points  of  difference  between 
the  systems  of  India,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Mex- 
ico, it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate,  and 
these  differences,  like  the  resemblances,  haw 
their  reasons  in  nature. 

While  we  are  contending  with  violence  oyer 
the  historical  unity  of  the  human  race,  a 
unity  of  infinitely  greater  moment,  that  of 
the  species  or  spiritual  substance,  is  utterly 
neglected  and  forgotten.  That  millions' of 
minute  animals  were  simultaneously  created 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe,  is 
found  an  indispensable  hypothesis  for  geo- 
logy. If  we  admit  this  hypothesis,  that  of 
the  human  species,  as  of  animals,  many 
pairs  were  created,  (and  there  are  passages 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  which  seem  to  favor, 
while  others  seem  to  contradict  it,)  there 
is  nothing  in  that  admission  which  militates 
against  the  really  important  supposition 
of  the  psychological  unity  of  man ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  unity  of  his  ideas,  and  of 
the  natural  method  of  their  development. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that,  while  a  peculiar 
social  organization,  a  peculiar  heathenism 
and  peculiar  rites,  were  developing  in  EJgypt 
and  in  India,  the  same  process  of  develop- 
ment was  being  undergone  by  the  Toltecan 
race  in  Mexico,  without  mixture  or  inter- 
communication,  the  irresistible  conclusion 
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presents  itself,  that  the  mind,  soul,  human 
instincts,  and  moral  nature  of  these  three 
races,  the  Hindoo,  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
American,  are  the  same  in  their  original 
essence — specifically  one;  and  thus  we  have 
established  for  a  ground  of  argument  the 
only  unity  which  it  is  of  consequence  to 
have  proved.  So  also  of  the  northern  races 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  between  whom  and  the 
Hindoo,  or  Egyptiau,  much  greater  differ- 
ences appear  than  between  these  latter  and 
the  Aztecs  of  Mexico. 

Notwithstanding  the  nearness  of  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Spain  to  Egypt,  the  religious 
systems  and  social  organization  of  those 
countries — separated  only  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  between  which  a  full  commu- 
nication was  established  by  the  commerce 
of  primeval  Tyre  and  E^ypt — presented, 
until  the  rise  of  the  Roman  power,  differ- 
ences as  great,  or  greater  than  those  which 
separate  the  ancient  people  of  the  Nile  from 
those  of  the  two  Americas.  If  we  adopt  the 
now  almost  exploded  hypothesis  of  an  early 
communication  between  Egypt  and  Ame- 
rica, an  hypothesis  which  has  no  ground 
either  in  history  or  fiction  to  sustain  it,  we 
are  struck  with  wonder  upon  finding  greater 
differences  existing  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  nations  in  immediate  contact  with 
them,  than  between  the  people  of  the  Nile 
and  the  tribes  of  Mexico ! 

Nor  does  it  follow  of  necessity  from  the 
old  hypothesis  of  a  single  pair,  that  a  psy- 
chological unity  is  established  by  its  con- 
firmation. For  it  is  equally  necessary  in 
that  case  to  regard  the  human  soul  itself  as 
a  thing  inherited  from  father  to  son,  as  qual- 
ities and  traits  are  inherited.  But  will  any 
Christian  theologian  admit  the  inheritance 
of  a  soul  t  The  doctrine  of  the  soul,  as 
established,  requires  its  derivation  from  the 
Deity  at  birth ;  the  soul  of  man  being  an 
unity,  the  image  of  God,  communicated  by 
Him,  and  passing  back  at  the  moment  of 
dissolution  to  Him  who  gave  it  We  must 
set  aside  this  notion  of  a  material  inheri- 
tance of  souls,  or  we  fall  into  a  pantheistic, 
or  even  a  more  debasing  heresy. 

If  he  adopts  the  oid  and  childish  theory 
of  intercommunication  at  some  ancient  epoch 
between  the  old  and  new  continents,  he  de- 
stroys the  finest  proof  of  the  psychological 
unity  of  the  human  races  that  has  ever  been 
conceived.  In  this  work  of  Mr.  Squier,  and 
in  others  devoted  to  the  antiquities  of  India, 


Egypt,  and  Mexico,  a  vast  body  of  resem- 
blances, of  the  most  striking  character,  are 
brought  together,  to  show  that  not  only  the 
animal  species  man,  but  the  spiritual  being 
Man,  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  all  parts  of 
the  globe;  that  be  develops  a  natural  re- 
ligion, a  government,  a  priesthood,  arts, 
literature,  agriculture,  and  all  the  econ- 
omies of  human  life  in  the  social  and 
savage  state,  according  to  certain  laws  of  his 
interior  being ;  laws  which  compel  him  to  do 
certain  acts,  to  invent  language,  to  place 
himself  in  certain  relations  with  nature  and 
with  those  about  him,  with  an  unfailing 
regularity;  this  regularity  being  imposed 
upon  him  not  only  by  his  physical  and 
spiritual  nature,  but  by  the  situation  in 
which  he  finds  himself — the  climate,  vegeta- 
tion, animals,  and  geographic  features  of 
the  earth  around  him.  That  he  cannot 
escape  from  these  necessities  is  clear ;  that 
he  has  but  one  way  of  overcoming  nature, 
and  providing  under  the  circumstances  for 
his  own  subsistence  and  social  existence,  is 
equally  so ;  and  that  one  way  will  be  regu- 
lated by  three  conditions,  namely,  his  ma- 
terial, physiological,  and  spiritual  condition 
at  the  time.  He  must  work  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  creation,  or  he  dies. 

We  find  existing  among  all  nations  the 
idea,  first,  of  a  Creating,  and  second,  of  an 
Inspiring  divinity.  What  are  we  to  infer 
from  this  observation  t  Simply,  that  the 
ground  of  all  religion  lies  in  the  soul  of 
man,  considered  as  a  specific,  spiritual 
unity,  and  that  from  this  ground  there  will 
always  rise,  upon  reflection,  certain  ideas, 
that  will  be  in  all  ages  and  nations  essen- 
tially the  same.  That  these  ideas  will  differ 
in  their  force,  and  acquire  greater  promi- 
nence in  a  civilized  nation  than  among  bar- 
barians, need  not  be  urged,  for  the  culture  of 
man  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  only  a 
more  complete  development  of  his  ideas. 

That  there  is  a  natural  preparation,  in 
fact,  a  yearning  for  the  knowledge  of  spirit- 
ual things,  for  the  true  idea  of  God,  im- 
planted by  the  Creator  in  the  entire  human 
race ;  that  the  struggle  of  the  human  soul 
to  comprehend  and  express  the  Divine 
Providence,  and  the  order  of  the  universe, 
makes  itself  manifest  in  all  religions,  of  all 
nations  and  ages ;  that  this  yearning,  this 
desire  and  struggle,  with  all  its  absurd,  un- 
couth, and  terrible  manifestations,  arises, 
not  from  the  cunning  or  fancy  of  an  isolated 
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priesthood,  but  from  the  interior  nature  of 
the  human  soul ;  that  the  priesthood  do  but 
express,  more  or  less  perfectly,  the  passion 
of  the  race  or  nation,  and  of  human  nature 
generally,  for  a  worship  of  the  unknown,  and 
a  symbolization  of  the  mysterious,  and  that 
they  are  obliged  to  adopt  certain  symbols, 
and  no  others,  to  express  certain  ideas,  or 
struggles  toward  ideas  : — these  positions 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  demonstrated  by 
the  works  of  modern  antiquaries,  bringing 
together  with  learned  labor,  with  travel,  and 
with  toil,  true  representations  and  compari- 
sons of  the  usages  and  religions  of  primeval 
nations. 

In  the  religion  of  the  Aztecs  a  deity  was 
worshipped,  whose  leading  attribute  was 
Beneficence,  or  philanthropy.  "Among  the 
nations  of  Anahuac,"  says  Mr.  Squier,  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  work  before  U9,  "  he 
bore  the  name  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  feather- 
ed serpent  To  him  it  is  said  the  great 
temple  of  Cholula  was  dedicated,  and  his 
festival  was  the  most  gorgeous  of  the  year." 
"The  god  of  the  'Milky  Way,'  in  other 
words,  of  heaven,  ( Tonacatlecoatl,)  the 
Great  Father"  (i.  e.,  Creative  Will  and 
Ruler)  "  of  gods  and  men,  sent  a  message  to 
a  virgin  of  Tulan,  telling  her  that  it  was  the 
will  of  the  gods  she  should  conceive  a  son, 
which  she  did  without  knowing  any  man. 
This  son  was  Quetzalcoatl,  who  was  figured 
as  tall,  of  a  fair  complexion,  open  forehead, 
large  eyes,  and  thick  beard.  He  became 
high  priest  of  Tulan,  introduced  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  established  laws  displaying 
the  profoundest  wisdom."  His  reign  was  a 
Saturnian  epoch,  during  which  life  and  hap- 
piness prevailed  among  men.  "  He  disap- 
peared suddenly  and  mysteriously."  After 
his  death,  he  was  adored  throughout  Ana- 
huac. Other  deities  corresponding  with  the 
beneficent  demigod  of  Anahuac,  and  with 
similar  attributes,  were  worshipped  by  other 
ancient  tribes  of  the  new  continent  It  was 
said  by  the  Peruvians,  among  others,  that 
the  Sun,  i.  e.,  Creative  Power,  sent  his  son 
Manco  Capac  to  redeem  them  from  wretch- 
edness. In  brief,  various  fables,  describing 
under  various  names  a  beneficent  being 
derived  from  deity,  but  with  the  sympathies 
of  a  man,  were  current  among  all  the  tribes 
of  the  Americas  at  the  time  of  their  conquest 
by  the  Spaniards.  If  these  fables  had  been 
derived  from  Europe,  they  would  all  have 
borne  the  stamp  of  their  origin,  but  each 


differed  from  the  other ;  agreeing  only  in 
the  idea  of  the  beneficent  attribute,  and  di- 
vine sympathy  with  men* 

The  attributes  of  Crishna  and  of  Ram, 
the  Bacchus  of  India,  are  those  of  an  Avails; 
or  divine  apparition  of  deity  in  human  fan, 
for  the  good  of  men.  Buddha,  the  founds 
of  the  most  numerous  sect  of  Asia,  is  and 
by  his  votaries  to  be  an  Avatar,  or  appli- 
ance of  God  in  man,  for  the  salvation  rf 
men  from  sin.  The  fable  of  Osiris,  tat 
Egyptian  beneficent  deity,  bears  a  wonder- 
ful resemblance  to  that  of  Crishna,  and  of 
Quetzalcoatl.  Osiris  suffered  the  pains  4 
death,  though  he  was  a  god.  He  was  ptr- 
sued  by  Typho,  (Satan,)  and  for  a  time  bt 
was  in  hell ;  he  afterward  became  the  judge 
of  the  dead. 

Before  making  the  full  application  of  the 
arguments  afforded  us  by  this  wonderful 
material,  (and  it  is  a  mere  fragment  taken 
out  of  an  immense  accumulation  of  testi- 
mony, which-  it  would  require  volumes  to 
develop  at  full  length,)  let  us  revert  to  s 
peculiarity  of  the  primeval  religions,  which 
definitely  marks  them  as  of  natural  or  spon- 
taneous origin,  originated  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature's  operations  in  the  universe 
of  life. 

In  those  primitive  theologies,  bat  mors 
especially  in  those  of  Asia,  of  Egypt,  and  of 
the  primeval  Americas,  Deity  was  not  only 
anthropomorphic,  but  it  had  the  form  of 
man  and  of  woman. 

Creation  was  supposed  to  be  typified  bj 
generation.  The  male  and  female  principles 
were  recognized  as  dividing  even  the  greater 
gods  of  the  Egyptian  heaven.  They  wen 
eight  in  number,  four  male  and  four  female, 
Their  children  were  gods  of  the  second  order. 
In  the  Mexican  mythology  the  male  and  fe- 
male principles  were  recognized  and  sepa- 
rately  worshipped,  and  their  symbols,  as  in 
Egypt,  are  an  indescribable  kind  of  archi- 
tectural ornament  upon  the  Aztec  temples. 
No  less  were  the  male  and  female  principles 
deified  in  Hindostan,  where  they  are  wor- 
shipped under  thousands  of  names.  The 
myth  of  man-god,  or  Son  of  God,  is  not  is' 
deed  as  universal  as  that  of  the  male  and 
female  principles,  but  enough  examples  of  it 
can  be  quoted  to  show  that  in  the  ear)/ 
periods  of  the  world  it  was  originated  by 
many  different  orders  of  pantheistic  pries* 
or  nature- worshippers. 

A  very  ordinary  error  of  modern  conrer- 
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sation  is  the  making  a  distinction  between 
the  German  Pantheism  of  modern  times 
and  the  Brahminical,  Buddhist,  and  Egyptian 
Pantheism,  merely  for  the  reason  that  the 
more  ancient  form  of  that  superstition  erect- 
ed a  system  of  Polytheism  for  the  people  and 
the  priesthood.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
rise  of  a  modern  Polytheism,  had  the  found- 
er of  the  Mormon  sect  been  a  German  Cath- 
olic Pantheist.  The  powers  of  nature  wor- 
shipped by  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  and 
Aztecs  were  the  identical  powers  deified  by 
the  German  philosophy ;  and  the  proof  is 
that  the  counterparts  of  all  their  systems  are 
to  be  found  in  the  philosophical  writings  of 
the  Brahmins  and  Buddhists.  They  have  not 
made  the  deductions,  nor  have  they  reaped 
the  fruit  of  their  natur-pkilosopkie,  in  the 
establishment  of  an  order  of  priesthood  and 
a  nature- worship. 

Philosophy  goes  hand  in  hand  with  reli- 
gion, and  keeps  even  pace  with  it  The 
philosophy  of  Christianity,  distinguishing 
the  Idea  of  God,  and  His  Image  in  man, 
attributes  to  these  only  those  attributes 
which  are  Divine,  and  offers  no  worship  to  a 
mere  exaggeration  or  infinitude  of  the  lower 
powers.  The  Ideas  of  the  Creator,  the 
Word,  and  the  Inspiring  Spirit  of  love,  con- 
tain within  themselves  all  the  attributes  of 
holy  and  perfect  manhood,  as  well  as  of 
Deity,  and  with  the  same  ease  we  conceive 
he  unity  of  the  Human  Soul,  or  Divine 
Image,  as  the  Unity  of  the  three  manifesta- 
tions in  one  Godhead.  Anthropomorphism, 
on  the  contrary,  the  fundamental  idea  of 
Heathen  Philosophy,  images  a  deity,  or 
rather  orders  of  deity,  whose  unity,  like  that 
of  the  hand  with  the  foot,  is  materialistic,  in 
the  nature  of  matter  and  necessity — deities 
representing  the  material  and  physiological, 
the  passionate  and  the  intelligent  nature  of 
man;  and  it  offers  worship  to  all.  A  priest- 
hood M  impure  in  heart,"  and  which  could 
not  "  see  God,"  was  a  priesthood  uninspired, 
or  upon  whom  the  Inspiring  Spirit  had  not 
conferred  the  true  Theophany,  or  God- 
seeing.  All  that  Intellect  could  do,  without 
the  Spirit,  they  did  in  India,  in  Egypt,  in 
the  Americas  ;  but  their  Trinity  was  always 
the  derivation  of  a  son  from  the  reciprocal, 
or  male  and  female  principles  of  the  physio- 
logical nature.  The  conferring  of  a  sex  upon 
Deity,  which  in  the  language  of  Christianity 
arises  from  the  mere  inadequacy  of  lan- 
guage, but  is  carefully  guarded  against  in 
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theology,  is  an  inherent  and  necessary  vice  in 
Pantheism,  because  that  philosophy  recog- 
nizes nature  only,  and  not  a  Divine  Person* 
ality,  with  its  attribute  above  nature,  and  cre- 
ating it. 

The  symbolism  of  Pantheistic  Heathen- 
ism, derived  from  nature,  expressed  the 
effort  of  the  human  intelligence  to  arrive  at 
the  idea  of  God,  without  which  the  organi- 
zation of  society  was  found  to  be  impossible. 
That  symbolism  retained  its  ancient  hold 
upon  the  imaginations  of  the  people,  and 
carried  along  with  it  a  mass  of  vulgar  super- 
stition into  the  Christian  Church,  which  cen- 
turies of  enlightenment  were  needed  to  expel. 
In  some  parts  of  Europe  we  hear  of  worship 
offered  to  male  and  female  deities,  under 
the  name  of  saints,  with  male  and  female 
attributes ;  and  it  requires  all  the  power  and 
philosophy  of  Europe  to  maintain  the  purity 
of  Christianity,  in  its  various  churches,  against 
the  natural  proclivity  to  Pantheism  and  its 
fruits,  not  only  among  the  people,  but  among 
the  learned.  Necessarily,  however,  as  a  faith 
is  purer  and  more  elevated  in  idea,  its  variety 
and  corruption  will  be  greater  and  by  more 
numerous  steps  in  the  descending  scale. 

Not  only  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  all 
morality  (that  of  a  sanction  or  divine  pun- 
ishment) obscurely  shadowed  forth  in  the 
rites  of  the  Physiological  Pantheism  that 
preceded  Christianity ;  those  also  of  medi- 
ation and  forgiveness,  and  of  universal  pas- 
sion or  enthusiasm  of  the  pervading  and 
impelling  Spirit,  had  their  typical  represent- 
ation. The  inferior  soul  of  humanity,  even 
in  the  womb  of  darkness,  showed  by  its 
uncouth  and  terrible  motions  that  it  was 
created  to  become  in  future  the  servant  of  a 
Spirit  made  in  the  likeness  of  God.  The 
entire  human  race  found  itself  created  for 
the  reception  of  divine  ideas ;  without  which 
the  very  body  of  man  remained  imperfect, 
and  all  the  institutions  of  society  inadequate 
to  its  preservation.  Hence  it  came  that  all 
Heathenism  should  be  the  expression  of  a 
want,  of  a  deficiency :  it  could  no  where  dis- 
cover the  propitiation  of  God,  and  substi- 
tuted the  propitiation  of  nature,  by  penance, 
pain,  and  sacrifice. 

For  fear  of  losing  our  way  in  the  labyrinth 
of  conclusions  and  illustrations  to  which  we 
are  led  in  this  order  of  discourse,  let  us  ad- 
here closely  to  the  original  design  of  this 
essay,  to  show,  namely,  that  heathenism,  or 
natural  Pantheism,  is  a  growth  of  the  unin- 
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spired  human  soul,  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
and  not  an  artificial  system  invented  by 
one  or  two  persons  and  communicated  grad- 
ually to  others ;  that  its  universal  prevalence 
over  all  the  world  is  a  proof  of  a  substratum 
or  ground  of  religion  created  in  man  as  an 
indispensable  preparation  and  indeed  an  ele- 
ment of  human  nature ;  that  this  ground 
contained  in  itself  all  the  systematic,  sym- 
bolic and  intellectual  preparation  for  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  that  'the  natural  working  of 
these  preparatory  powers  gave  rise  to  those 
singular  resemblances  in  form  between 
Christian  and  Heathen  theology,  which  have 
so  deeply  wounded  since  their  discovery, 
and  e\en  terrified,  the  timid  divines  of  our 
day.  Let  us  grapple  with  these  fearful  re- 
semblances :  to  fly  from  them  is  ruin ;  to 
master  them  is  to  strengthen  our  faith: 
doubtless  they  are  appointed  for  the  latter 
purpose. 

To  recapitulate : 

1.  Those  who  have  argued  so  earnestly 
for  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  have  done 
so  because  they  felt  it  absolutely  necessary, 
for  the  integrity  of  their  doctrine,  to  estab- 
lish the  unity  of  the  human  soul,  meaning 
by  that,  the  equal  resemblance  of  the  souls 
of  all  human  beings  to  the  Divine  Image, 
and  their  consequent  equal  endowment  with 
all  the  moral  powers. 

We  have  set  aside  the  question  of  an 
unity  by  inheritance  as  a  question  purely 
speculative  and  immaterial  to  the  argument. 
We  have  insisted  with  them  on  the  abso- 
lute, specific,  psychological  oneness,  or  same- 
ness of  the  human  race,  and  have  brought 
forward  in  support  of  that  position  the 
identity  of  primeval  religions,  and  of  the 
ideas  of  social  organization ;  admitting  dif- 
ferences only  of  degree,  and  of  develop- 
ment by  circumstance  and  education. 

We  have  referred  our  readers  to  the  vast, 
still  accumulating  masses  of  testimony  col- 
lected by  the  antiquaries,  historians,  and 
anthropologists,  as  the  historical  ground- 
work of  our  deduction.  We  might  have 
appealed  also  to  the  authority  of  religious 
persons  of  all  ages,  who  attempted  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  under  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  unity  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Caucasian  races,  who  were  at  one  time  hea- 
then themselves. 

2.  We  have  appealed  to  tho  same  masses 
of  testimony  for  the  proof  that  there  exists 
in  human  nature,  as  a  whole,  a  groundwork, 


substratum,  or  -element  of  religion  which 
is  the  same  in  all.  We  have  shown  that 
the  mass  of  human  beings  feci  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  divine  ideal,  and  that  they 
have  looked  for  that  ideal  in  nature,  mow 
especially  in  the  nature  of  human  and  ani- 
mal life,  and  have  thence  developed  a  phy- 
siological symbolism,  which  symbolizes  the 
powers  of  nature,  sanctioning  and  controlling 
the  intelligent  and  passionate  nature  3 
man.  That  they  have  drawn  from  the 
observation  of  nature  ideas  of  supernatant 
powers,  have  personified  them,  have  sought 
to  propitiate  them  by  penances  and  sacri- 
fices suitable  to  their  attributes.  That  they 
have  thereby  developed  complicated  systems 
of  polytheism,  whose  rites,  and  the  science 
of  their  natures,  have  maintained  a  priest- 
hood from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
day.  Finally,  we  have  shown  that  these 
powers  were  worshipped  as  the  sanctionen, 
approvers,  and  punishers  of  the  passionate 
actions  of  men. 

3.  We  have  found  that  all  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  uninspired  or  heathen  intelli- 
gence fall  into  three  grand  classes ;  namely, 
those  (a)  of  a  creative,  sustaining,  and  pun- 
ishing force — a  prime  mover  of  the  universe 
of  life  and  matter — from  whom  the  inferior 
natures  and  the  substance  of  all  creatures 
was  supposed  to  be  derived ;  and  that  this 
power  was  held  to  be  of  a  paternal  cha- 
racter, the  Father  of  gods  and  men;  that  he 
was  a  begetter,  a  parent ; — and  if  propriety 
had  permitted,  we  could  have  quoted  those 
abundant  historic  and  modern  testimonials, 
which  show  that  the  physiological,  pan- 
theistic, or  heathen  religions,  openly  figured 
and  symbolized  the  creative  by  the  genera- 
tive powers,  and  held  the  doctrine  of  a 
double  nature,  a  malo  and  female  primary 
principle,  from  whom  tho  universe  and  aU 
creatures  were  supposed  to  be  derived  as  by 
a  conception  and  a  birth,  (b)  Of  an  in- 
spiring or  impelling  power,  who  imparts 
tho  prophetic  furor,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
tribe,  and  who  sauctions  all  the  phrensy  of 
tho  passions,  in  the  orgie,  tho  mystery,  and 
the  bacchanalian  rite. — An  inspiring,  and 
most  part  a  ferocious  and  relentless  deity,  a 
Siva  or  a  Bacchus ;  ail  idea  congenial  to  the 
ferocious  worship  of  the  Indian  devotees,  by 
whom  self-torture,  human  sacrifice,  causeletf 
war,  and  the  most  obscene  and  unnatural 
excesses  were  supposed  to  be  sanctioned, 
(c)  A  power  wholly  mild,  beneficent,  and 
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philanthropic ;  an  Osiris,  Isis,  [Crishna,  or 
Mexican  Osiris,  born,  perhaps,  of  a  virgin ; 
a  philanthropic  deity,  presiding  over  speech, 
over  wisdom,  over  fertility,  over  all  things 
kindly  and  good  for  man :  a  power  begotten 
by  the  Motor  Principle,  or  Father  of  the 
world ;  inferior,  but  still  great,  and  honored 
by  a  worship  equal  to  that  of  the  Father. — 
A  power  derived  from  and  inferior  to  the 
Motor  Principle,  or  Maker :  the  child  of  the 
first  male  and  first  female  principle ;  and  in 
barbarous  creeds  a  demigod-hero,  or  man- 
god,  a  founder  of  institutions. — The  incarnate 
Idea  of  Benefaction  and  good  works,  per- 
secuted by,  and  finally  triumphing  over,  the 
Evil  principle,  orTypho. 

We  have  our  choice  to  regard  the  heathen 
doctrine  as  a  degeneration,  or  corruption, 
not  of  Judaism,  but  of  a  primeval  Chris- 
tianity, or  to  attribute  it  to  the  uninspired, 
unassisted  energy  of  human  intelligence, 
striving  to  establish  a  faith  and  a  morality 
out  of  the  analogies  of  nature  and  the 
powers  of  the  human  impulses. 

There  is  proof  uncontrovertible  that  the 
establishment  of  these  doctrines  was  coeval 
with  the  first  rise  of  heathen  civilization, 
in  India,  Egypt,  and  America,  long  before 
the  prophetic  promises  given  to  the  patri- 
archs of  Syria.  There  is  no  proof  that  those 
doctrines  of  heathen  theology  were  dis- 
seminated by  the  patriarchs,  or  by  their 
predecessors ;  there  being  first  a  strong  im- 
probability, and,  second,  an  absence  of  alt 
historical  testimony  to  such  a  dissemination, 
those  who  have  wasted  labor  in  the  effort 
£p  prove  such  a  dissemination  and  subse- 
quent corruption,  have  only  established  the 
record  of  their  own  ignorance.  Had  they 
considered  that  the  general  order  of  nature 
ft,' primeval  ages  was  a  preparation  for  the 
l'  and  institutions  of  the  present  time, 

fy  would  have  looked  upon  these  coinci- 

Shdes  'between  the  Heathen  and  Christian 
sysfefais  as,  the  sublimest  evidences  ever  yet 
brought  forward  of  tho  unchangeable  truth 
of  Christianity  itself. 

Logical  evidences  for  the  existence  of 
a  Creative  power  from  the  necessity  of  a 
Cause,  prove  only  the  existence  of  an  uni- 
versal material  Cause,  and  not  that  of  a 
Triune  Being.  By  the  arguments  of  natural 
theology,  as.  developed  in  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  and  by  all  the  heathen  logicians, 
we  make  only  the  first  step ;  as  it  has  been 


made  by  heathen  nations  in  the  darkest  and 
most  barbarous  ages  of  the  world. 

By  the  second  step  in  natural  theology, 
with  a  science  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  Bridgewater  Essays,  we  arrive  with  the 
modern  Germans  at  the  heathen  Anima 
Mundi,  or  physiological  and  intelligent  world 
soul,  or  spontaneity ;  an  idea  taken  for  di- 
vine in  the  modern  German  literature,  and  in 
much  of  our  own,  but  which  does  not  furnish 
the  first  ground  or  basis  of  any  species  of 
morality  or  law ;  which  is  not  even  above 
time  or  space,  substance  or  number,  in  idea, 
and  is  consequently  not  an  attribute,  much 
less  a  personation  of  the  Eternal. 

By  the  correct  and  powerful  working  of 
the  human  intelligence,  unaided  and  unin- 
spired, all  was  attained  in  primeval  philoso- 
phy that  has  been  put  forth  as  novel  and 
divine  in  these  later  ages.  In  primeval  ages, 
the  generalities  arrived  at  by  Aztec,  Egyptian 
and  Brahminical  intelligence  were  imme- 
diately made  gods,  and  a  worship  appointed 
for  them.  Modern  philosophers,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  satisfied  with  the  registration  of 
their  ideas  in  the  books  of  science,  and  of 
natur-philosophie.  The  correctness  and  real- 
ity of  these  modern  generalizations  can  no 
more  be  controverted  than  the  correctness  of 
the  heathen  conception  of  a  god.  The  at- 
tributes of  Thoth,  the  Egyptian  Hermes, 
were  strictly  those  of  memory  and  ab- 
stract intelligence.  Apollo  represented  truly 
the  faculty  of  artistic  ideal,  and  Osiris  of  hu- 
man kindness  and  fellowship.  In  our  criti- 
cism of  the  heathen  psychology,  embodied  in 
a  pantheon  of  gods,  we  find  that  no  faculty  of 
intelligence,  no  passion  or  affection,  failea  of 
its  representation  ;  even  phrenology  could 
not  have  been  more  numerous  and  exact  in 
its  orders  of  material  faculties ;  nor  was  the 
progress  of  their  discovery  and  deification 
accomplished  by  less  observant  and  judicious 
savans  than  those  who  in  modern  days  have 
materialized  what  the  priest  of  On,  and  of 
Cholula,  and  of  Benares  exalted  into  gods. 

Who  can  fail  to  discover  in  this  immense 
system  of  intellection,  carried  on  from  the 
earliest  ages,  a  prodigious  and  overwhelming 
evidence,  a  perpetual  prophecy  of  the  se- 
cret desire  for,  and  expectation  of,  a  purer 
doctrine ;  or  rather,  who  can  fail  to  see  that 
in  the  nature  of  man  is  an  upward  striving 
toward  the  truth,  and  that  the  affairs  of  men 
I  and  nations  are  the  fallow  time  and  seed 
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time,  of  which  the  knowledge  of  Divine 
truth  is  the  harvest!  Whatever  w  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  was  foreshadowed 
in  heathenism,  just  as  the  embryo  in  the 
womb  foreshadows — or  rather  is  a  material 
and  physiological  prophecy  of— the  entrance 
of  the  human  spirit  into  matter.  When  the 
time  arrived  that  had  been  preordained  by 
the  Triune  God,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  that  those  animated  human  atoms 
floating  in  the  infinite  ether  should  become 
sufficiently  pure  to  reflect  each  a  sparkle  of 
the  triple  beam  of  Divine  radiance,  then 
it,was  found  that  Nature  and  Intelligent 
blind  and  struggling  servants  of  Divinity, 
out  of  the  praoKbUBM  fitness  of  their  natures, 
had  gone  through  all  the  preparatory  stages, 
and  bad  ended  all  the  ideas  that  were  to 
serve  as  tho.  working  ground  of  the  superior 
mind.  Thai,  mind  established  for  men  a 
morality  that  was  to  itself  a  sanction.  The 
perfection  of  the  system  itself  dawned  upon 
the  human  intellect,  and  reconciled  it  with 
its  God.  Instead  of  a  Brahma  or  aPhtba — a 
creative  force — men  saw  the  manifestation  of 
the  Eternal,  the  Father  of  men,  whom  to  fear 
is  to  live  and  be  at  peace,  in  whose  idea  im- 
parted to  men  lay  the  sanction  of  morality, 
and  the  principles  of  human  freedom.  To 
Him  it  was  not  necessary  to  offer  the  sacri- 
fice of  blood,  for  they  saw  in  his  providence 
the  punishment  of  guilt  and  the  reward  of 
truth,  conferred  instantly  and  eternally. 
They  now  saw  in  the  energies  of  nature, 
which  they  had  ignorantly  worshipped,  only 
the  blind  and  irresponsible  servants  of  His 
wili,  and  ceasing  to  worship  them,  asserted 
over  them  authority,  delegated  by  Divine 
will  and  intelligence.  Nature  from  the  mas- 
ter became  the  slave  of  man,  and  his  con- 
quests over  her  extend  continually  hia  beau- 
tiful and  wide  dominion. 

Heathenism,  meditating  the  human  pas- 
sions and  impulses,  had  established  for  itself 
a  phrensy,  and  a  prophetic  furor,  blind, 
bloody,  and  mysterious ;  ito  orgies  celebrated 
the  grosser  nature  of  the  beast  in  man,  and 
gave  a  license  and  a  sanction  to  every  phase 
of  the  impulsive  nature.  Over  this  murky 
chaos,  tossing  like  Ihe  bed  of  a  volcano  with 
the  continual  outburst  of  interior  heats, 
arose  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Comforter,  crushing  and  trampling  into  hell 
the  fiendish  and  destructive  passions,  and 
inspiring  men  with  the  loveliest  sentiments 
of  brotherhood,  of  patriotism,  of  the  fellow- 
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ship  of  tho  good,  and  the  eompaj 
angelic  natures  dwelling  in  one  with  thei 
Unity  in  the  Divine  nature  then  first  became 
possible  for  men,  and  a  common  love  begi 
to  pervade  and  unite  them.     The  oracl 
became  silent ;  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
predict  for  those  who,  guided  and  impell 
by  the  Divine  Spirit,  worked  out  from  m 
ment  to  moment  the  immediate  impulsion 
of  the  Comforter.     Bacchanalian  orgies,  the 
low  substitutes  of  yearniug  nature,  gave  wlj 
to  the  rapture  of  adoration,  when  the  peopii 
met  together  that  they  might  receive  to- 
gether the  descending  Spirit,  and  be  thereby 
raised  to  a  wonderful  and  hitherto  unknon 
ecstasy  of  holy  delight 

Equally  ripe  and  universal  had  been  the 
preparation  in  all  nations  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Word,  or  of  the  Eternal  Truth  made 
manifest  in  human  form.  A  Man  desired 
and  prophesied  by  all  nations,  worthy  to  be 
called  the  Son  of  God,  and  equal  in  spirit 
with  the  Creator,  as  the  form  is  equal  and 
co-eternal  with  the  substance  of  truth,  had 
at  length  appeared.  The  form  of  the  Di- 
vine Idea,  the  expression  of  the  Word,  had 
been  with  it,  and  was  equal  with  it  from  the 
beginning,  but  hitherto  it  had  not  been  ma- 
nifest in  the  flesh.  At  length  appeared  One 
worthy  to  be  its  incarnation.  We  of  this 
age  look  backward  and  discern  it  in  our  past 
Primeval  ages  saw  it  in  their  future:  they 
saw  it  either  by  the  eyes  of  tho  spirit  clearly, 
and  gave  predictions  of  its  coming,  or  they 
felt  it  working  in  them  as  a  necessity  of 
nature,  without  which  the  liberty  of  man 
could  never  be  achieved.  That  this  neces- 
sity lay  in  the  very  structure  of  the  human 
mind  will  be  contended  by  all  who  admit 
the  subordination  of  matter  to  spirit,  aud 
who  view  the  progress  of  ages,  aud  the  to- 
tality of  the  universe  and  of  the  life  of  the 
human  race,  as  an  harmonious  and  still  de- 
veloping system  of  creation.  If  tho  Word 
was  to  be  the  crowning  of  God's  works,  all 
things  ought  to  have  predicted  it,  even  the 
least  of  his  works  in  the  remotest  past ;  much 
more  ought  the  human  soul,  when  we  lock 
back  upon  its  progress  from  primeval  dark- 
to  the  light  of  modern  days,  to  have  dis- 
covered every  feature,  have  originated  every 
idea,  aud  have  instinctively  and  unconscious- 
ly foretold  the  circumstances  of  the  coming 
event  We  are  not  afraid  to  urge  this 
'gmnent  even  to  the  brink  of  wonder,  and 
to  say  that  the  Word,  or  Divine  A  j.pearance, 
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flesh  in  perfect  obedience  to  the  Supreme 
Creative  Will  in  its  eternal  manifestations, 
required  myths  expressive  of  its  purity; 
and  that  out  of  the  hundred  or  the  thousand 
originated  to  express  the  birth  of  Deity  from 
a  woman,  the  most  popular  and  acceptable, 
because  the  most  symbolic  of  all,  would  be 
that  of  an  immaculate  conception. 

Not  that  the  true  Word  or  Idea  of  a  per- 
fect utterance  of  and  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  Creator  ever  took  Bhape  in  the 
Heathen  intellect,  in  that  form  which  to  us 
is  the  Idea  of  a  Mediator;  let  us  guard 
against  a  too  active  fancy  in  this  respect,  by 
observing  the  frightful  immoralities  and  cor- 
ruptions that  followed  the  heathen  concep- 
tion in  all  the  primeval  nations :  we  return 
upon  the  often  repeated  circle  of  this  sublime 
and  serious  argument  to  say  again,  that  it 
was  the  preestablished  necessity,  in  the  form 
of  the  human  intellect  and  heart  itself,  that 
made  heathenism  an  uncouth  prophecy,  a 
nature-revelation  of  the  final  advent  and 
triumph  of  the  true  Idea  of  God. 

The  Triune  Idea  carries  with  it  the  entire 
body  of  the  Moral  Law,  the  law  itself  being 
one  with  and  inseparable  from  the  Idea. 

Under  the  conception  of  God,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  arises  the  spirit  of  man,  as  a  univer- 
sally loving,  heroic,  paternal,  and  generous 
creature,  receiving  thus  much  of  Divinity, 


by  his  original  resemblance  to  Him  in  whose 
image  he  was  made.  From  what  but  an 
Holy  Passion  could  that  great  Honor  arise, 
which  marks  the  chivalry  of  the  true  hero? 
All  the  law  of  Honor  is  included  in  the  idea 
of  it.  Under  the  conception  of  God,  the 
Creator,  Justifier,  Father,  and  Avenger,  every 
idea  arises  incidental  to  the  freedom  of  men 
and  of  nations ;  all  rights  and  merits ;  the 
laws  of  property ;  the  right  to  life,  to  freedom 
of  action ;  in  brief,  the  duties  of  self-preser- 
vation, and  of  maintaining  the  completeness 
and  perfection  of  men  singly,  and  in  nations. 
Under  that  idea  we  find  the  Mosaic  law. 

Under  the  conception  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
which  to  be  known  by  men  must  be  made 
manifest  to  them  in  a  Teacher  or  Speaker, 
falls  all  that  is  scientific,  all  that  is  philoso- 
phical ;  the  sums  and  generals,  the  expansions 
and  high  beliefs,  the  Ideas  themselves,  for 
in  the  Word  we  find  the  incarnation  not  of 
Force,  nor  of  Creative  Will,  but  of  the  ex- 
pressed God  in  matter,  the  Image  of  Obe- 
dience and  Truth.  As  the  Power,  the  Sub- 
stance, and  the  Form  are  absolutely  one, 
these  three  are  One :  as  they  are  ideally 
diverse,  these  are  also  diverse.  Our  human 
intellect  reflects  their  Triunity  or  Person- 
ality in  One,  by  its  own  interior  person  or 
self. 
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THE  DEBATE  IN  THE  U.  S.  SENATE  ON  TONNAGE  DUTB& 

AUGUST  23d,   1852. 


The  amendment  of  Mr.  Douglas,  brought 
in  at  the  close  of  the  grand  annual  conflict 
over  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill,   elicited 
from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  a  speech  so 
felicitous  in  manner,  and  so  forcible  in  illus- 
tration and  argument,  we  have  been  led,  by 
our  admiration   and    satisfaction  with  the 
effort,  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  general 
article.     Some  portion  of  the  details,  too 
bulky  and  statistical  for  the  pages  of  a  pop- 
ular journal,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
omit.     These  details  embody  the  provisions 
of  various  bills  brought  before  the  Senate  in 
former  years,  showing  that  the  West  and 
Southwest  have  been    invariably  favored 
above  all  other  parts  of  the  Union,  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  navi- 
gation.    For  example,  in  the  bill  under  dis- 
cussion,  $1,55*7,090   was  advised   by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  only 
$77,000  was  for  New-England,  and  for  all  the 
rivers  and  harbors  of  the  Atlantic  coasts,  only 
$425,000 !     The  Senate  added,  by  amend- 
ment, $530,000,  of  which  the  Western  and 
Southern  harbors  were  to  get  $340,500. 
Such   has  been  also  in  former  times  the 
general  system  of  distribution  :  New-Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  States,  the  principal 
movers  and  supporters  of  the  bill,  receiving 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  appropriations. 
Inequality  of  distribution  was  not,  therefore, 
the  cause  of  Western  and  Southern  oppo- 
sition;   though,  in  the   face  of  facts  and 
figures,  we  are  annually  annoyed  with  igno- 
rant or  malicious  assertions  to  the  contrary. 
With  these  remarks  we  pass  over  the  latter 
half  of  Mr.  Smith's  speech,  which  is  a  statis- 
tical demonstration  of  the  truth,  without 
further  remark  or  examination. 

The  debate  came  unexpectedly  upon  the 
Senate.  The  amendment,  intended  apparent- 
ly to  destroy  the  bill,  was  a  general  pro- 
posal to  give  up  the  whole  matter  to  the 
States ;  the  General  Government  to  furnish 
occasional  aid,  as  long  as  it  might  be  want- 
ed. 

The  contest  over  the  River  and  Harbor 
Bill  has  illustrated  for  many  years  the  causes 


of  party  strife,  and  gives  a   due  to  At 
labyrinth  of  State  factions.    The  proposition 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  to  commit  the  entire  en 
of  River  and  Harbor  Improvements  to  tb 
State  Legislatures,  by  an  amendment  to  i 
bill  providing  for  their  improvement  br  na- 
tional appropriations,  was  supported  bfi 
strong  body  of  Democratic  Senators.   The 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  Convention  fat 
the  Vice-Presidency,  Senator  Kino,  w» 
one  of  those  who  supported  the  measure. 
His  vote  is  recorded  m  its  favor.    T«tjr 
Senator  Mason  also  sustained  it    Its  & 
contented    gentleman,  who    seems  to  bi 
angry  and  suspicious  upon  all  legislative  oc- 
casions, as  if  it  were  a  point  with  inn  to 
demonstrate  at  every  turn  the  redness  of 
his  blood,  and  the  pellucid  whiteness  and 
innocence  of  his  understanding,  made  hi* 
self  quite  positive  in  support  of  it    Mr.lL, 
wished  to  "  test"  the  thing,  he  said,  an! 
when  Mr.  Douglas,  acting  upon  the  win) 
caution  of  Mr.  Cass,  who  saw  through  tb 
absurdity  of  the  scheme,  withdrew  it  for  it 
consideration,  Mr.  Mason  was  grieved,  and 
praised    Mr.  Atchison  for   renewing  and 
pressing  the  mischievous  folly  to  a  vote.  A 
vote  was  taken.     Senators  Atchison,  Bor- 
land, Broadhead,  Brooke,  Butler,  CharltoBf 
Dawson,  De  Saussure,  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  ffl 
Douglas,  Hale,  (!)  Hunter,  Jones, of  Io**i\l 
King,  Mallory,  Mason  and  Soule,  voted  & 
its  favor.     Senators  Cass  and  Hamlin  wsn 
opposed  to  it     Mr.  Cass,  especially,  mafo 
it  appear  ridiculous. 

Here  then  is  a  new  issue.  If  Pierce  ani 
King  are  elected,  the  next  Democratic  A4* 
ministration  will  veto  River  and  Harbor 
bills,  and  advise  Congress  to  give  a  genenl 
permission  to  the  States  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  look  after  their  own  navigation 
We  shall  presently  show  that  they  cannot 
do  this  without  violating  the  Constitution, 
the  Territorial  Ordinances,  and  the  compact 
made  severally  with  all  the  Western  Stat* 
on  their  admission  to  the  Union.  It»* 
sad  prospect  for  the  West  and  South. 

Intelligent  readers    have  already  pene* 
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trated  the  heart  of  this  project,  and  under- 
stand its  motives.  A  system  of  taxation 
and  expenditure  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
Western  and  Southern  States.  Congress  is  to 
give  the  States  a  general  permission  to  levy 
tonnage  duties.  Tonnage  is  an  indirect  taxa- 
tion of  commerce,  in  which  the  quantity  and 
not  the  quality  of  goods  is  taxed.  A  load  of 
Western  produce,  corn,  flour,  pork,  lard, 
lumber,  (fee.  &c,  filling  the  capacity  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  carried,  is  taxed  by  the 
weight  of  goods,  and  not  by  the  value,  the 
tax  being  upon  the  tonnage,  which  may  be, 
as  on  canals,  a  tax  upon  the  weight  of  goods 
carried,  or  on  the  capacity  of  the  vessel,  the 
empty  vessel  paying  as  much  as  the  full. 
By  the  wording  of  the  amendment,  no  re- 
striction is  placed  upon  the  States.  If  a 
canal  is  made,  or  the  channel  of  a  river  en- 
larged, the  charges  may  be  laid  either  upon 
the  vessel,  or  the  cargo,  under  the  name  of 
•tonnage." 

Let  us  observe  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem, first,  upon  the  Western  producer.  A 
ton  weight  of  raw  produce  passing  from 
Michigan  to  New- York,  would  probably 
nave  four  or  five  tonnages  to  pay,  of  ten 
cents  each,  at  the  various  points  where  im- 
provements were  going  on.  Arriving  at 
New- York,  this  ton  of  produce  will  have 
cost  40  or  50  cents  more  in  consequence  of 
the  tonnages ;  in  anticipation  of  which,  the 
merchant  will  have  deducted  that  amount 
from  the  price  paid  per  bushel  or  per  hun- 
dred weight,  to  the  farmer  who  raised  it. 
The  producer  would  lose  about  one  fiftieth 
qf  a  cent  on  every  pound  of  produce,  of 
every  description.  The  price  of  produce  is 
regulated  by  the  English  market,  a  conse- 
quence of  our  present  Anti-American  sys- 
tem. The  merchant  cannot  add  this  fiftieth 
to  the  price  at  New- York,  or  New-Orleans, 
and  he  must  consequently  deduct  it  from 
the  farmer's  profit.  The  farmer  consequent- 
ly pays  all  the  tonnages,  and  bears  the  en- 
tire cost  of  internal  improvement. 

And  now,  following  the  argument  of 
Senator  Smith,  let  us  answer  the  question, 
u  Who  pay  the  tonnages  of  imports  ?"  Why, 
the  purchasers  again ;  the  same  persons  who 
paid  those  on  exports.  Foreign  manufac- 
tured goods,  carried  to  the  West  in  ex- 
change for  produce,  are  five,  ten,  and  even  a 
hundred  times  more  valuable,  bulk  for  bulk, 
than  raw  produce.  Tonnages,  compared 
with  values,  will  consequently  be  light  upon 


these ;  and  if  the  foreign  manufacturer,  or 
the  importing  merchant,  was  obliged  to  pay 
them,  the  tax  would  be  small,  compared 
with  that  paid  by  the  farmer  on  his  bulky 
produce.  The  farmer  knows  that  he  must 
pay  all  the  cost  of  getting  his  goods  to  mar- 
ket; that  is  to  say,  they  must  all  be  deduct- 
ed from  the  price  at  New- York  or  New- 
Orleans,  the  small  remainder  being  his. 
Very  naturally,  he  expects  to  have  some 
portion  of  this  loss  fall  upon  imported 
goods :  but  no,  he  must  pay  also  the  ton- 
nage upon  the  goods  he  buys,  as  well  as 
upon  those  he  sells ;  for  to  reach  him  by 
the  way  either  of  the  river  or  of  the  lakes, 
they  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  tonnages  un- 
der the  New  Grand  Democratic  System  of 
Internal  Improvements,  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  farmers. 

Another  view  of  the  case  presents  itself. 
Mr.  Douglas  declares  that  the  Internal  Im- 
provements of  the  West  require  an  annual 
expenditure  of  "  five  millions  n  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  Mr.  Douglas  thinks  very 
little  of  expending  sixty  or  eighty  millions 
upon  a  war  of  annexation,  and  has  openly 
announced  himself  in  favor  of  the  purchase 
of  Cuba  "  at  any  price."  Cuba  would  not 
cost  less  than  $50,000,000.  If  gained  by  a 
Spanish  war,  three  times  that  sura,  for  Mr. 
Douglas  is  also  in  favor  of  enlarging  our 
steam  navy,  to  be  on  a  par  with  England ; 
and  yet  he  shudders  at  the  thought  of  an 
annual  expenditure  of  five  millions  upon 
improvements,  which,  he  says,  ought  never- 
theless to  be  made. 

Now,  if  even  20,000,000  tons  of  produce 
were  annually  sent  by  the  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi,  at  ten  cents  tonnage,  it  would 
only  yield  $2,000,000  for  the  construction  of 
rivers  and  harbors.  This  would  be  all  that 
could  be  derived  from  a  commerce  of  $500,- 
000,000  subjected  to  tonnage.  Double  the 
tonnages,  and  you  have  $4,000,000  for  rivers 
and  harbors,  expensively  collected  and  distri- 
buted over  a  hundred  different  enterprises, 
of  which  ouly  a  few  would  be  of  positive 
utility. 

The  first  result  of  this  system  would  be  a 
suspension  of  all  appropriations  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  This  would  be*  followed 
by  the  imposition  of  tonnages  at  so  many 
points  as  to  create  general  dissatisfaction 
throughout  the  West.  Improvements  would 
go  on  more  slowly  than  ever,  or  be  entirely 
suspended.     Congress  would  be  petitioned 
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for  heavier  internal  taxes  on  navigation.  Now 
would  start  up  over  all  the  West  companies 
borrowing  funds  to  invest  in  schemes  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  guaranteed  by  the 
State,  the  tonnage  duties  pledged  for  the  in- 
terest on  loans.  Congress  would  be  besieged, 
session  after  session,  for  higher  and  higher 
tariffs  on  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Can  any 
thing  be  imagined  more  lamentable  and 
ruinous  than  such  a  state  of  things  ?  And 
yet  this  is  what  we  are  to  have  if  Messrs. 
Fierce  and  King  are  intrusted  with  the 
Veto. 

Let  us  imagine  one  case  only,  to  illustrate 
the  whole.  At  the  mouth  of  a  small  river 
emptying  into  the  Mississippi,  (there  are 
hundreds  on  that  river  and  on  the  lakes,) 
a  company  of  enterprising  speculators  have 
resolved  to  have  a  commerce  with  the  inte- 
rior. They  apply  to  the  Legislature  of  their 
State,  under  the  new  law,  and  get  permission 
to  levy  tonnage  duties  for  the  improvement 
of  their  river.  They  open  roads,  rail-tracks, 
and  river-channels,  with  funds  borrowed  on 
the  strength  of  an  embryo  commerce,  pre- 
dicting vast  results  to  follow  their  improve- 
ments. Meanwhile,  similar  enterprises  are 
going  on  all  around  them;  and  though 
commerce  is  increased,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  opening  of  new  channels,  the  proportion 
which  comes  their  way  is  too  small  to  pay 
the  mere  interest  on  the  loans.  The  whole 
•peculation,  railroad,  river-channel,  plank- 
road,  bank  and  all,  becomes  insolvent,  and  pays 
in  paper.  Now  imagine  two  or  three  hundred 
of  these  enterprises  sustaining  each  other, 
and  clamoring  at  Washington  for  the  right 
to  tax  the  produce  of  the  country.  The  cry 
will  be,  "  Give  us  more  tonnage,  20,  30,  40 
per  cent  We  shall  fail  else."  And  fail  they 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  great 
would  be  the  crash  of  their  failure ;  years 
upon  years  of  bankruptcy  and  distress  for  the 
West 

It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know, 
however,  that  this  amendment  was  intended 
as  a  final  and  fatal  blow  to  the  system  of  ap- 
propriation by  the  General  Government 

"  The  mode  in  which  these  tonnage  duties  are 
to  be  laid  and  collected,  and  the  money  expended, 
and  the  plan  of  improvement  to  be  adopted,  will 
of  course  be  left  to  the  several  State  Legislatures. 
1  may  be  permitted  to  suggest,  however,  that  so 
hr  as  the  question  relates  to  the  improvement  of 
harbors  there  can  be  not  the  slightest  difficulty. 
The  proposition  is,  that  each  State  may  authorize 
the  public  authorities  of  any  town  or  aty  to  levy 
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the  duues  and  make  tbesr 
eeeds  upon  the  principle  tka$  tav 
at  any  town  are  better  capnMr 
improvements  are  neccsBi 
what  amount  of  money  is 
ed  for  such  improvements, 
adapted  to  accotnph&h  thesn. 
Topographical  Engineers  at 
no  local  knowledge  upon  the 
be," 

Mr.  Douglas  either  does 

the  duties  of  the  T 

or,  in  the  spirit  of  a 

presents  them.    The  duty  of 

gineer  is  not  to  amy  where  mm 

shall  be  made,  but  when  its 

been  pointed  out  by  the  local 

by  a  petition  from  the 

writers,  to  see  that  it  is 

manner. 

"Sir,  I  make  no  assaults  cpoo  the  * 
phical  Corps.  I  simply  say,  that  tan 
thing  which  science,  taught  at  West  Pain 
where,  has  not  demonstrated — and  tint 
effect  will  be  produced  in  navigable  m 
works  intended  to  control  or  restrain  ill 
It  is  a  matter  not  dependent  cpon  science. 
thing,  the  result  of  which  cannot  be  aw 
demonstrated  by  the  application  of 
principle,  because  there  are  so  many 
and  currents  affected  by  every  storm  < 
which  cannot  be  subjected  by'any  knoi 
These  bars  and  currents  are  generally  fc 
diverted  by  substances  beneath  the  ssHm 
are  invisible  to  the  eje,  each  &pendc 
causes  peculiar  to  itself.  Tbe  only  men 
tell  vshat  effect  the  sinking  of  a  boor,  or 
struction  of  a  pier  will  hare  upon  the  d 
the  pilot,  captain,  or  owner  of  a  vessel, 
twenty  years,  has  been  in  the  dally  habit  c 
ing  the  effect  of  storms,  currents^  and  tempi 
these  shifting  bars  and  varying  cnanoe 
must  have  local  knowledge,  the  resdt  of  I 
tinned  observation,  in  order  to  make  von 
when  appropriated,  of  any  considerable 
this  great  navigating  interest  I  say  tat 
perience  has  proven,  that  that  local  knowk 
not  exist,  and  cannot  be  found  in  the  T«j 
cal  Corps.  It  cannot  be  found  in  any  efta 
of  men  known  to  the  laws  of  oar  coantrv. 
only  be  found  in  those  men  whose  lives  ni 
devoted  to  navigation,  and  whose  obeerrac 
been  daily  directed  to  the  subject* 

Mr.  Douglas  affects  to  depreciate  ~s< 
He  prefers  a  hearty,  rough,  good- 
boatman  to  a  scientific  engineer.  Noi 
fine,  hearty,  and  brave  men  are  d« 
the  cream  of  creation,  and  their  ex] 
in  running  upon  snags,  sinking  cargo 
steering  sharp  to  avoid  a  flat,  is  no 
questioned  on  this  side  of  the  Alleg 
but  because  a  man  has  had  the  good 
to  sink  a  dozen  steamboats,  it  does  no 
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that  he  is  the  best  man  to  clear  away  the 
snags.  It  is  with  these  excellent  and  in- 
telligent  gentlemen  of  the  far  West,  as  it  is 
with  Mr.  Douglas  himself.  Admirable  in 
destructive  legislation,  excellent  in  running 
the  ship  of  state  among  the  snags  and  rocks 
of  annexation,  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
thereby  earns  for  himself  the  fame  and  skill 
of  a  progressive  and  constructive  legislator. 
But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Douglas  again : 

"The  Mississippi  river  extends  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  irom  north  to  south,  with  nine 
States  bordering  on  its  banks.  I  presume  that 
each  of  those  nine  States  would  agree,  by  com- 
pact, that  each  State  should  appoint  one  commis- 
sioner, and  that  the  nine  commissioners  should  con- 
stitute a  board  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
be  invested  with  the  power  of  laying  the  tonnage 
duties,  prescribing  the  mode  of  their  collection, 
and  expending  the  funds.  I  believe  a  board  of  nine 
men,  selected  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  various 
States  bordering  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  would  be  better  capable  of  judging  what  im- 
provement that  river  needs  than  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  or  your  Topographical  Bureau, 
or  your  War  Department,  can  possibly  be.* 

If  a  board  of  nine  men  from  the  nine 
States  bordering  the  Mississippi  ought  to  be 
appointed,  why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  have  they  not  been  appointed  ?  Let 
the  nine  commissioners  meet ;  these  nine,  it 
appeals,  are  just  the  number  necessary  to 
determine  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
Mississippi.  It  requires  nine  men  to  count 
the  snags  in  the  Mississippi,  and  to  say  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  there  any  longer.  Now, 
we  are  just  as  ready  to  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  nine  men,  on  that  point,  as  of  one 
But  these  nine  men,  it  strikes  us,  would  be  a 
mere  honorary  deputation,  and  of  no  account. 
Mr.  Douglas  would  not  vote  an  appropri- 
ation to  have  the  snags  taken  out  of  the 
Mississippi,  because  nine  men  asked  him  to 
do  it.  The  improvement  of  the  Mississippi 
would  cost  two  or  three  millions  a  year  for  a 
series  of  years.  Mr.  Douglas  will  not  vote 
the  funds  necessary  for  that  improvement ; 
and  that  is  the  whole  matter,  the  rest  all  talk 
and  nonsense.  It  is  not  nine  commission- 
ers, but  nine  Senators  at  Washington  who 
are  needed  to  say  what  ought  to  be  done  ; 
nine  Senators  with  inquisitive  minds,  who 
know  what  the  people  of  their  States  wish  to 
have  done,  and  with  an  honest  and  courage- 
ous heart  to  vote  the  necessary  appropri- 
ations. 

"Again,  when  the  States  interested  come  to 
select  their  own  commissioners  to  be  intrusted  with 


this  power,  they  would  choose  men  who  felt  an  in* 
terest  in  the  improvements  that  were  to  be  made ; 
and  you  would  have  men  selected  whose  hearts,  as 
well  as  pecuniary  interests,  were  enlisted  in  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  You  would  have  careful 
and  well-devised  plans;  you  would  have  strict 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money;  and 
what  is  more,  you  would  have  every  steamboat 
captain,  and  pilot,  and  owner,  interested  in  report- 
ing any  wasteful  extravagance  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  money,  or  in  pointing  out  any  obstruction 
that  might  interpose  itself  to  the  navigation  of  the 
stream.  You  would  have  the  most  strict  account- 
ability and  rigid  economy  in  the  application  of  the 
money  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  collected." 

Now,  let  us  put  this  to  the  test  Let  every 
State  along  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  do 
what  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  done : 
let  them  appoint  each  three  intelligent  men 
— two  Senators  and  a  first-rate  engineer — to 
examine  all  the  navigable  waters  of  the  State, 
and  report  an  estimate  of  the  funds  needed 
to  improve  them.  Let  this  report  be  laid 
before  the  State  Legislature  and  revised ;  let 
the  Senators  of  the  State  be  peremptorily 
ordered  by  their  constituents  to  present  the 
report,  and  move  its  acceptance  by  the 
Senate.  Let  the  bills  be  joined  in  one  bill! 
and  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
initiation.  Suppose  the  amount  required 
exceeded  five  millions  annually  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  what  of  that?  Before  two 
years  had  passed  it  would  pay  for  itself.  The 
country  know  that  it  would,  and  the  people 
are  ready  and  willing  to  undertake  it.  What 
says  the  critical  Senator  of  Illinois  ?  Here  are 
no  topographical  engineers,  but,  instead,  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  each  State,  maturely 
gathered  and  distinctly  expressed.  Would 
the  Senator  vote  for  such  a  bill  ?  No ;  he  and 
his  fellows  do  not  want  such  a  bill ;  they 
have  other  plans  in  view,  quite  independent 
of  all  river  and  harbor  improvements. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Douglas  was  to 
permit  each  State  to  authorize  the  public 
authorities  of  any  city  or  town  within  the 
limits  of  the  State,  on  the  coasts  of  the  two 
oceans,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Lakes, 
with  their  arms,  bays  and  inlets,  to  levy  du- 
ties of  tonnage  upon  vessels  entering  or 
leaving  the  harbor  or  waters  of  the  place ; 
the  revenue  thus  collected  to  be  employed 
exclusively  for  the  improvement  of  the  har- 
bors, mouths  of  rivers,  <fec,  in  aid  of  naviga- 
tion. The  application  of  these  revenues  is 
restricted  in  the  amendment  to  the  purpose 
specified.  It  also  provides  that  two  or  more 
States  may  join  upon  common  waters  in 
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improving  the  joint  navigation,  either  by 
deepening  old  channels  or  opening  new 
ones,  and  may  collect  tolls  upon  new  open- 
ings and  channels,  and  for  no  other  purpose ; 
the  tonnage  duty  not  to  exceed  ten  cents  on 
the  ton,  and  the  portion  diverted  by  a  com- 
pact of  two  or  more  States  for  improvements 
of  new  channels,  not  to  exceed  four  cents 
the  ton ;  the  tolls  to  be  reasonable,  and  no 
surplus  or  profit  allowed. 

Congress  was  also  to  give  permission,  by 
this  amendment,  that  a  river  being  entirely 
or  in  part  within  the  limits  of  any  one  State, 
all  boats  and  vessels  navigating  the  same 
within  those  limits  might  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  tonnage  duty  by  authority  of  the 
Legislature  of  that  State ;  the  tonnage  not 
to  exceed  ten  cents,  and  to  be  wholly  applied 
to  the  improvement  of  navigation. 

The  last  section  of  the  amendment  gives 
authority  to  any  number  of  States  to  com- 
bine for  the  improvement  of  common  wa- 
ters, the  duties  of  tonnage  and  their  applica- 
tion limited  as  above. 

On  the  12th  January,  1848,  a  similar 
measure  was  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  bill, 
by  Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina ;  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  House.  In  Mr.  Rhett's  bill  it 
was  ordered,  that  every  State  should  trans- 
mit an  annual  account  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  nothing  should 
be  done  by  a  State  or  States  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  foreign  nations  guaran- 
teed by  treaty. 

At  a  convention  of  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  held  at  Chicago,  July  5th,  1847, 
the  question  of  tonnage  duties  was  discussed 
with  great  clearness  and  ability,  and  the  ar- 
ticles summed  up  in  a  memorial  to  Congress. 
This  memorial  condemns  the  whole  project 
as  inadequate  and  fallacious,  as  a  plain  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787  in  regard  to  territories,  and  of  the 
compacts  made  with  the  Western  and  North- 
western States  on  their  admission  to  the 
Union. 

The  memorial  shows  that  all  the  naviga- 
ble waters  entering  the  lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi "are  forever  exonerated  from  the 
imposition  of  any  such  burthen,"  and  that 
too  by  solemn  compacts,  which  are  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  Union.  The  memo- 
rial, after  showing  that  the  projected  im- 
provements can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
authority  and  at  the  expense  of  the  General 
Government,  inquires  whether  it  would  be 


just  or  expedient  to  favor  the  navigation  of 
the  great  interior  wat  winch  lie  not 
shielded  from  the  power  ot  the  States,  wlA 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Golf  of  Meneo 
are  neglected;  exact  and  equaj  justice  it- 
quiring  an  equal  distribution  according  H 
the  wants  of  the  commerce  of  every  Stftfc 
After  completely  demolishing,  by  umt 
swerable  arguments,  the  whole  project  of 
tonnage  duties,  the  memorial  remaih: 
"  For  fear  of  overcharging  the  picture,  w 
will  say  nothing  of  the  interminable  diaW 
sions  likely  to  arise  respecting  the  *pp&fr 
tion  of  the  collected  duties.  If  the  wit  4 
I  man  were  taxed  to  devise  a  scheme  utttffc 


destructive  of  all  commerce,  trade  and  as» 
gation  upon  these  waters,  a  better  one  far 
the  purpose  than  this  of  artificially  obttndr 
ing  them  by  hosts  of  collectors  of  tonnagu 
duties,  imposed  by  local  legislation,  could  sot 
be  framed." 

The  experience  of  Germany  is  shown  by 
the  memorial  to  have  proved  the  injuria*- 
ness  and  absurdity  of  a  system  of  duties  im- 
posed by  local  sovereignties.     The  gnats* 
progress  in  commercial  reform  in  Gerasny 
has    been    the  Zollverein,  or  commercial 
union,  established  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
in  duties  on  the  frontiers ;  and  the  Genoa* 
have  been  striving,  for  many  years,  to  apply 
the  American  principle  of  confederation  to 
their  navigable  waters  also.    "  What  a  sin- 
gular, and  may  we  not  say,  humiliating 
spectacle  would  our  Republic  present,  if  we 
were  now  to  retrograde  to  a  system  of  local 
duties  similar  to  those  established  in  barba- 
rous ages  by  petty  despots,  and  maintained 
by  feudal  violence !" 

The  memorial,  after  enumerating  a  vast 
variety  of  mischiefs  which  would  arise  from 
the  tonnage  system,  shows  also  that  it  would 
lead  to  combinations  by  which  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Union  would  tax  for  t  .eir  own 
benefit,  under  pretext  of  improvement,  the 
products  and  industry' of  their  neighbors. 

So  much  in  preparation.  The  speech  of 
Mr.  Smith  is  probably  the  last  of  any  im- 
portance that  will  ever  be  made  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  system  of  tonnage  duties,  for  the 
reason  that  it  utterly  and  finally  subverts 
the  entire  project;  and  any  person  who  at- 
tempts to  bring  forward  the  measure,  after 
having  read  that  speech,  will  do  it  for  dem- 
agogical purposes  alone,  in  the  face  of  every 
principle  of  popular  legislation,  and  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Union.    The  mea- 
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sure  will  indeed  be  offered,  if  Pierce  and 
King  are  elected,  but  it  will  be  pushed 
through  by  force,  without  argument. 

Mr.  Smith  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  ex- 
traordinary attempt  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  spring 
this  measure  of  tonnage  duties  upon  Congress 
during  the  two  or  three  last  days  of  the  ses- 
sion. It  was  well  understood  that  the  amend- 
ment would  destroy  the  bill.  The  Constitution 
provides,sec.  9th,  art.  1st,  that "  no  Stateshall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage?  Another  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  in  the  same  section,  is  that 
"  one  State  shall  not  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  State  or  with 
a  foreign  power."  But  it  may  do  either  of 
these  with  the  consent  of  Congress.  It  is 
competent  for  Congress  to  authorize  a  com- 
pact between  any  two  States,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, between  Massachusetts  and  Carolina  in 
regard  to  colored  seamen.  Congress  might 
authorize  an  agreement  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New- Jersey  regarding  improve- 
ments on  the  Delaware,  or  the  building  of 
bridges.  Congress  may  authorize  the  State 
of  New- York  to  levy  a  hospital  tax  on  sea- 
men and  emigrants.  This  power  has  been 
conferred  upon  Congress  in  order  to  meet 
particular  exigencies ;  but  it  is  not  compe- 
tent for  Congress  to  assign  over  in  perpetu- 
ity any  portion  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  whole  people,  as  defined  by  the  Consti- 
tution, to  any  portion  of  the  people,  or  to  a 
State  or  compact  of  States.  Congress  can- 
not abdicate,  more  than  the  Executive  can 
abdicate.  Any  general  power  of  the  Cen- 
tral Government  resigned  by  the  Congress  of 
a  certain  year,  falls  back,  by  the  unalterable 
power  of  the  Constitution,  into  the  Con- 

Eesfl  of  any  succeeding  year.  There  can 
i  no  division  of  the  sovereignty:  this  is 
the  national  doctrine  as  opposed  to  nullifica- 
tion. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Douglas  proposed 
that  a  State  should  authorize  the  public  au- 
thorities of  any  city  or  town  within  its  lim- 
its to  levy  duties  of  tonnage ;  and  this  un- 
der a  general  permission  from  Congress  to 
all  the  States. 

The  amendment  does  not  propose,  that 
after  a  State  shall  have  passed  a  law  in  re- 
gard to  tonnage  duties,  Congress  shall  per- 
mit that  law  to  take  effect,  for  certain  ex- 
ceptional reasons  and  for  a  specified  time,  but 
that  the  Central  Government  shall  resign 
one  of  its  most  important  functions,  namely, 


the  power  over  commerce,  by  the  simple 
act  of  a  majority,  and  without  consultation 
with  the  people.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Douglas's  amendment. 

Let  us  now  review  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Smith.  The  power  of  collecting  the 
tdnnage  duties,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  should  be  conferred  by  a  State 
upon  the  authorities  of  any  city  or  town 
which  might  consider  itself  interested  in 
the  navigation  passing  through  its  limits. 
"  Who,"  inquires  Mr.  S.,  "  are  the  authori- 
ties of  a  town  ?  Can  any  one  tell  ?  Perhaps 
the  Senator  contemplates  a  levy  by  the  high 
constable  of  each  town.  I  should  like  to 
have  him  explain  his  meaning.  We  have 
here  a  singular  state  of  things — he  assent 
of  Congress  to  the  assent  of  a  State  to  the 
levy  of  tonnage  duties  by  a  high  constable, 
or  somebody,  we  know  not  who,  called  the 
authorities  of  a  town." 

The  amendment  does  not  distinctly  pro- 
vide by  what  rule  the  duties  shall  be  levied ; 
it  merely  authorizes  the  selectmen,  or  who- 
ever the  authorities  may  be,  to  regulate  the 
commerce  of  the  town,  or  rather,  the  com- 
merce passing  through  the  town,  for  the 
sake  of  constructing  dams,  break- waters,  or 
whatever  they  may  please,  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  internal  improvements.  And 
this  was  the  kind  of  legislation  that  pro- 
ceeded from  that  popular  and  rising  politi- 
cian, the  Douglas, of  Illinois, — a  man,  as  is 
well  known,  short  in  stature,  but  supposed 
to  be  of  a  broad  and  solid  understanding. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  of  the  dia- 
logue in  the  Senate,  preceding  the  delivery 
of  the  speech  which  we  are  reviewing,  was 
the  polite  and  gentle  protest  of  Mr.  Cass 
against  the  delivery  of  any  speech  on  the 
subject,  by  any  Senator,  after  the  lucid  de- 
velopments of  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Cass  said 
that  the  people  of  America  understood  the 
question  so  well,  it  was  a  mere  waste  of 
breath,  and  of  the  valuable  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  Mr.  Smith  to  speak  upon  it.  Popu- 
lar Senator  from  Michigan  I  Wise  Senator 
from  Illinois !  A  pair  of  Presidential  candi- 
dates ! 

For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  believe  that 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  tho- 
roughly versed  in  Constitutional  questions 
or  in  political  economy  ;  and  we  begin  noyr 
even  to  suspect  that  there  are  members  of 
Congress,  Presidential  candidates  even,  who 
need  to  be  enlightened. 
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"Perhaps"  continued  Mr.  Smith,  "  the 
Honorable  Senator  contemplates  a  number 
of  local  Congresses  "  to  fix  the  rule  for  ton- 
nage duties.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  popular  government  that  all  rules  in  re- 
gard to  the  collection  of  revenue  shall  pro- 
ceed either  directly  from  the  people  or  from 
their  immediate  representatives. 

14  In  the  next  place,"  observes  Mr.  Smith, 
"  I  would  observe  that  the  Senator  provides 
for  the  execution  of  these  works  by  a  com- 
bination of  States  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  compacts."  "  Nothing  is  said,"  he 
continues,  "in  the  Constitution,  about  a 
compact  between  a  number  of  States,  more 
than  two ;  such  cases  are  purposely  excluded ; 
for  if  several  combine  for  one  purpose,  though 
it  be  by  the  approval  of  Congress,  they  will 
soon  unite,  for  other  purposes,  without  such 
approval." 

In  the  course  of  the  argument  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  establishes  the  principle 
that  the  consent  of  Congress  for  the  "  levy 
of  duties  by  a  State  must  be  subsequent  to 
the  act  making  levy." 

"  The  Constitution  does  not  contemplate 
the  granting  of  a  general  power  of  attorney, 
but  a  law  is  to  be  enacted  and  laid  before 
Congress.  We  should  then  have  something 
tangible,  and  be  able  to  decide  whether  it 
should  go  into  operation." 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  supporting  his  amend- 
ment, produced  an  array  of  precedents, 
showing  the  assent  of  Congress  at  various 
times  to  the  levy  of  tonnage  duties  by  the 
States ;  these,  however,  as  Mr.  Smith  affirms, 
were  cases  of  assent  to  a  law  passed,  and  not 
a  general  conferring  of  powers.  Mr.  Douglas 
then  showed,  in  turn,  that  in  some  instances 
the  assent  of  Congress  had  been  given  in 
advance ;  to  which  Mr.  Smith  replied  that 
these  were  exceptional  cases,  but  that  the 
general  course  of  legislation  had  been  the 
other  way ;  that  laws  of  the  kind  may  have 
slipped  through,  but  that  they  did  not  affect 
the  principle. 

44  Let  us  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Smith, 4*  the 
States  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  were  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  to  repair  the 
Cumberland  dam,  and  levy  tonnage  duties 
for  that  purpose."  Here  opens  a  new  branch 
of  the  argument. 44  On  what  commerce  would 
they  levy  those  duties  ?  Why,  Sir,  on  the 
commerce  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  on  that  of  Kentucky  and 
Indiana.    Now  should  not  the  citizens  of 


the  three  States  first  named  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  on  the  question,  whether 
a  dam  would  be  of  any  use,  and  whether  i 
burthen  should  be  laid  on  their  commerce! 
The  States  may,  if  invested  with  a  geoend 
power,  undertake  improvements  to  the  tot 
degree  improvident;  they  may  nndertab 
improvements  which  conflict  with  each  other, 
or  which  are  incapable  of  execution,  or  if 
executed,  worse  than  nothing." 

44  There  is  another  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution," said  Mr.  Smith,  "which  shonH 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  being  tb 
sixth  clause  of  the  same  section,  as  fcUom: 
4  Nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  and  from  cm 
State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  da- 
ties  in  another.'  How  can  the  Senator  carry 
out  his  scheme  without  violating  this  darnel 
Suppose  a  wheat  grower  of  Illinois  should 
load  a  vessel  with  produce  at  Alton,  and 
send  it  to  New-York  via  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi ;  can  Louisiana,  consistently  was 
this  provision,  compel  him  to  pay  tonntfe 
duties  to  deepen  the  channel  at  the  mouth  r 

New-Orleans  would  be  a  foreign  port  to 
Alton,  and  would,  in  a  measure,  control  (he 
commerce  of  Alton,  and  generally,  of  all  the 
States  north  of  Louisiana.  She  would  tix 
the  commerce  of  Arkansas,  of  Missouri,  of 
Iowa,  of  Wisconsin,  of  Michigan,  Illinom, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee,  and  Mississippi. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  printed  speech  of 
Mr.  Smith,  we  find  the  following : 4t  Another 
great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the 
navigation  and  commerce  of  Europe,  in  fret, 
of  the  whole  world,  is  the  Sound  dues  of  Den- 
mark, obliging  every  vessel  to  pay  a  heavy 
duty  which  passes  the  Sound  from  either 
the  Baltic  or  the  North  seas.  Against  thi 
unjust  Sound  due,  against  this  impediment 
of  navigation  upon  the  great  highway  of 
the  world,  our  merchants  and  shipowner! 
protested,  and  made  many  a  just  complaint 
And  whilst  our  government  is  endeavoring  to 
remove  these  obstacles,  some  of  our  own  legis- 
lators of  this  great  and  free  country  wish  to 
establish  tolls  upon  our  extensive  internal 
lines  of  navigation,  and  try  to  inflict  upon  t 
free  nation  those  curses  which  trammelled 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Europe  fcr 
centuries,  and  kept  the  people  in  serfdom.* 
The  above  was  written  by  a  German. 

We  were  present  on  a  certain  occasion  in 
Tammany  Hall,  when  a  speech  was  delivered 
explaining  the  policy  of  that  party  of 
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Mr.  Douglas  was  to  be  the  candidate.    The, 

rker  developed  with  considerable  power 
injustice  and  tyrannical  oppression  of 
the  King  of  Denmark  inflicting  black  mail 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic ;  and  if  we 
remember  right,  he  was  ready  to  compel  the 
discontinuance  of  this  oppression.  He  sup- 
ported the  nomination  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and 
put  him  forward  as  the  advocate  of  liberal 
principles,  of  ideal  republicanism.  We  were 
pleased  with  many  of  the  patriotic  senti- 
ments attributed  to  Mr.  D.,  and  the  writer  of 
this  article  regarded  him,  excepting  always 
his  British  prejudice  in  regard  to  free  trade, 
as  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  Ame- 
rican republicanism.  We  even  regretted 
that  so  promising  a  politician  was  not  also  a 
Whig.  It  was  a  vain  regret  Mr.  Douglas 
is  emphatically  a  Democrat,  the  enemy  of 
liberal  legislation. 

But  we  have  not  done  yet  with  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Smith,  nor  has  Mr.  Smith  done 
with  the  Honorable  Senator  from  Illinois. 
tt  His  scheme  is  violative  of  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  provides 
that  'The  navigable  waters,  leading  into  the 
Mississippi  and  St  Lawrence,  and  the  carry- 
ing places  between  the  same,  shall  bo  com- 
mon highways  and  for  ever  free,  as  well  to 
the  inhabitants  of  said  territory  as  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into 
the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost, 

OR  DUTY  THEREFOR.'  " 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  amendment 
sprung  upon  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Douglas  not 
only  proposes  a  resignation  of  one  third  the 
power  of  the  Government  over  commerce 
and  the  violation  beside  of  an  express  pro- 
hibition of  the  Constitution,  but  attacks 
fundamental  ordinances  of  the  whole  nation, 
established  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of 
the  Union,  and  more  sacred  if  possible  than 
the  Constitution  itself.  Again  and  again  we 
cannot  help  admiring  the  gentle  caution  of 
Mr.  Cass,  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
was  wasting  his  time  in  speaking  upon  a  sub- 
ject so  well  understood  by  tho  people  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  compacts  en- 
tered into  between  the  United  States  and 
the  several  States  situated  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Lakes,  on  their  admission 
to  the  Union.  Thus,  by  the  act  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Louisiana,  quoted  by  Mr.  Smith 
it  is  provided  as  a  condition,  that  "  the  river 


Mississippi  and  the  navigable  rivers  and 
waters  leading  into  the  same,  and  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  shall  be  common  highways, 
as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  State  as  to 
the  inhabitants  of  other  States,  without  any 
tax  duty  or  impost  or  toll  therefor,  imposed 
by  the  said  State.7'  This  agreement  was 
concluded  April  8th,  1812.  By  the  act  of 
March  1st,  1817,  for  the  admission  of  Mis- 
sissippi ;  of  March  6th,  1820,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri ;  of  June  15th,  1836, 
for  the  admission  of  Arkansas ;  of  March  * 
3d,  1845,  for  the  admission  of  Iowa;  of 
August  6th,  1846,  for  the  admission  of  Wis- 
consin, tho  same  compact  was  entered  into. 
That  with  Wisconsin,  however,  including  the 
great  lakes  as  well  as  the  rivers,  and  there- 
fore covering  all  the  rights  proposed  to  be 
violated  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois ;  and 
in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Cass  informs  us  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  so  well 
informed  that  it  is  not  proper  to  talk  to  them 
upon  the  subject  Much  less  proper  was  it 
then  to  bring  forward  a  proposition  like  that 
of  the  Honorable  Senator  from  Illinois.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  people  are 
much  better  informed  upon  the  subject  than 
the  Senator.  This  gentleman  has  lately 
acquired  the  title  of  the  Little  Giant.  We 
confess  that  at  one  time  the  strong  move- 
ment in  his  favor  among  a  number  of  active 
and  intelligent  men  in  the  Democratic  party, 
impressed  us  strongly  with  an  idea  of  his 
importance ;  but  this  specimen  of  statesman- 
ship which  would  have  passed  quietly  over, 
and  been  forgotten  in  the  confusion  of  the 
last  few  weeks  of  a  session,  but  which  was, 
unluckily  for  Mr.  Douglas,  so  thoroughly 
exposed  and  ridiculed  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  has  powerfully  contracted  our 
imaginations  of  the  Little  Giant,  ancLforced 
us  to  class  him  amongst  the  decidedly  young 
Americans. 

After  having  cut  up  the  scheme  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Smith,  somewhat  unnecessa- 
rily, we  think,  is  at  some  pains  to  set  forth 
its  impracticability.  He  inquires  how  these 
tonnage  duties  are  to  be  collected.  He 
wishes  to  know  whether  every  State  is  to 
have  a  posse  of  Custom  House  officers,  who 
are  to  throng  all  tho  avenues  of  commerce ; 
whether  every  steamboat  is  to  be  boarded  on 
all  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  at  every 
boundary  and  port,  by  State  officials,  de- 
manding toll.  He  wishes  to  know  if  forts 
will  have  to  be  erected  to  compel  steamboats 
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to  come  to  and  pay  toll.  The  steamboats 
would  run  by  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  An 
immense  fleet  of  steam  revenue  cutters  would 
be  required  to  put  these  odious  laws  in  exe- 
cution, of  which  the  expenses,  to  say  nothing 
of  civil  wars  and  rebellions  under  this  worse 
than  alien  and  sedition  law,  would  consume, 
five-fold,  all  the  money  that  could  be  collected 
by  any  system  of  tonage  duties. 

To  the  attack  of  Mr.  Douglas  on  the 
.United  States  corps  of  Topographical  Engi- 
neers, in  which  he  intimates  their  incapacity 
for  these  numerous  works  of  improvement, 
Mr.  Smith  very  properly  replies  by  the  re- 
joinder :  "If  they  are  not  able  to  complete 
these  works,  who  will  undertake  them 
with  ability?  Are  the  woodmen  and 
log-choppers  of  the  West,  the  prairie  men 
of  Illinois,  and  the  bar-room  politicians 
of  the  Western  cities,  as  they  would  be  the 
collectors,  be  also  the  employers  and  engi- 
neers of  this  new  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments f  Why,  under  such  a  system  there 
would  be  a  dam  on  every  river,  toll-gates  at 
the  mouth  of  every  harbor ;  cutters  on  creeks, 
and  tonnage  excise-men,  with  rifles  and 
bowie-knives,  lining  the  snores  of  all  the  in- 
terior waters  of  the  Union."  Is  it  possible 
that  any  man,  born  on  American  soil,  with 
two  great  organs  of  carnality  projecting  from 
his  forehead,  can  have  lent  himself  to  such  a 
childish  and  abominable  project  ? 

Mr.  Smith  remarks  that  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  prairie  Seuator  contemplates 
"something  practical,  and  that  he  has  some- 
thing more  in  view  than  to  display  himself 
and  his  subject  before  the  country."  Now  it 
was  a  mere  act  of  politeness  in  Mr.  Smith  to 
say  that  he  takes  any  such  thing  for  granted. 
The  solid  and  substantial  sense  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  not  of  the  kind  to  take 
any  thing  for  granted.  lie  has  applied 
the  dissecting  knife  to  the  scheme  of  our 
prairie  legislator,  and  could  doubtless  have 
applied  it  with  equal  talent  to  his  motives  if 
he  had  chosen  to  do  so.  Senator  Douglas 
undoubtedly  wished  to  display  himself  and 
his  scheme  before  the  country ;  there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  that.  It  is  necessary  to 
display  a  scheme  if  we  wish  the  people  to 
adopt  it.  and  necessary  to  display  ourselves  if 
we  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  our  own  tal- 
ents. The  people  are  well  and  justly  pleased 
with  a  man  who  displays  himself  and  his 
scheme  without  reservation.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  also  made  a  display  of 


himself;  or  rather  of  that  powerful  fateB- 
gence,  the  groundwork  of  American  pros- 
perity, with  which  he  is  so  largely  endowei 
He  has  come  down  upon  the  scheme  of  Mr. 
Douglas  with  the  weight  of  a  mill-stone,  ttd 
ground  it  in  pieces;  and  had  therefore :m 
occasion  to  penetrate  the  political  motira  <f 
his  antagonist  Mr.  Smith  says,  "I  do  lot 
understand  that  the  Senator  proposes  to  Mt 
the  United  States  of  all  jurisdiction.  I  v» 
derstand  from  the  concluding  portion  of  Hi 
remarks,  that  in  the  plenitude  of  his  ooblfr 
scension  he  is  willing  to  receive  a  pimr 
contribution  for  this, great  national  otjttft 
from  the  stroug  box  of  Uncle  Sam,  at  he* 
until  his  scheme  could  go  into  operation.* 

But  the  most  important  question  ia  con- 
nection with  this  subject  is,  who  is  to  pij 
these  tonnage  duties?  Mr.  Smith  demoa* 
strates  that  the  producer  will  pay  than; 
that  is  to  say,  these  tonnage  duties  vi 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Wertsn 
farmers,  which  is  all  well  enough  and  rjgftt 
if  they  had  an  equivalent ;  but  they  tffl 
have  none.  "We  will  suppose  that  a  far- 
mer in  Northern  Illinois  raises  500  bwfask 
of  wheat,  which  he  sends  to  the  New-Yoik 
market.  On  arrival  at  Chicago,  boom  is* 
gatherer,  or  publican,  as  they  were  called  h 
old  times,  makes  a  grab  at  it  in  the  nabn 
of  tonnage  duties,  to  improve  the  harbor  of 
that  place.  At  the  St  Clair  flats,  anodMT 
publican  makes  another  grab,  to  open  I 
channel  there.  At  Buffalo,  another  grab  fir 
the  use  of  the  harbor ;  and  finally  at  Albflj^ 
another  grab  to  subdue  the  overslaugh  te* 
low  that  city.  How  much  of  the  whwitof 
the  poor  farmer  would  remain  alter  running 
the  gauntlet  of  all  these  tax-gatherers  f  Or  I 
the  farmer  of  Northern  or  Middle  HKnoil 
chooses  to  ship  his  wheat  to  New- York,  na 
New-Orleans,  how  much  will  remain  after 
being  taxed  to  improve  the  harbor  of  81 
Louis,  to  clear  the  snags  and  sawyers  oat  of 
the  Mississippi  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  even  to  clear  out  and  deepen  oat 
of  the  mouths  of  the  great  Father  of  Watefff 
I  care  not  which  way  the  freight  is  going;  if 
going  down  to  the  ultimate  market,  Icsft 
demonstrate  that  every  shilling  of  the  duties 
upon  produce  is  to  come  out  of  the  pockob 
of  the  farmers ;  and  I  can  demonstrate  also 
that  every  shilling  levied  upon  freights  too 
other  way,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  will  also  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  these  same  farmers.    Yes,  Sir, 
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the  preemptioners  and  the  loi-cahin  boys 
are  thus  to  be  visited  by  the  hand  of  oppres- 
sion and  taxation.  The  Honorable  Senator 
has  proposed  to  go  into  every  log-cabin  in 
the  Northwest,  with  his  system  of  tonnage 
duties,  and  levy  them  on  the  hard-working 
and  hard-fisted  boys  of  that  country." 

Mr.  Smith's  demonstration  is  a  very  sim- 
ple one,  as  follows :  "  When  the  wheat  of 
Illinois,  or  any  other  Western  State,  shall 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  these  tonnage 
duties,  and  arrives  at  New- York  or  New- 
Orleans  with  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  price 
added  to  it  by  the  operation  of  all  these 
duties,  it  finds  itself  in  competition  with  the 
wheat  of  other  parts  of  the  country  which 
has  not  been  subjected  to  these  exactions, 
and  is  nearer  the  market;  the  Western  farmer, 
therefore,  will  find  it  impossible  to  indem- 
nify himself,  and  after  paying  the  tonnage 
duties,  must  continue  to  sell  his  wheat  at 
the  same  price  as  if  they  had  not  been 
exacted.  He,  or  his  agent,  it  matters  not 
which,  if  the  speculator  in  corn  purchases 
from  the  farmer,  he  will  be  obliged  to  de- 
duct the  tonnage  duties  from  the  price.  The 
European  consumer  will  not  pay  them ;  the 
exporting  merchant  will  not  pay  them ;  the 
broker,  the  jobber,  the  speculator,  the  mil- 
ler, will  not  pay  them ;  and  therefore  the 
farmer  will  pay  them,  or  he  will  not  sell 
his  grain.  In  a  word,  the  effect  of  these 
tonnage  duties  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
selling  price  of  every  species  of  produce  in 
the  West  to  the  producer,  and  an  increase 
in  the  same  region  of  the  prices  of  every  im- 
ported article ;  not  merely  in  the  amount  of 
tonnage  duties ;  that  will  not  be  the  only 
charge :  important  channels  of  communica- 
tion will  be  entirely  closed  by  such  a  sys- 
tem." 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  farmer  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  is  able  to  make  a  choice  between 
two  channels  of  communication,  one  to  the 
South,  another  to  the  East,  he  will  prefer  that 
upon  which  the  tonnage  duties  are  lightest ; 
and  where  there  is  a  choice  of  way,  the 
improved  way  will  be  sometimes  closed  up  by 
its  own  improvements ;  whereas  if  the  price 
of  these  improvements  is  paid  by  the  General 
Government,  the  improved  way  will  be  taken 
in  preference  to  the  other.  Mr.  Smith  remarks 
that,  "  From  the  course  of  the  honorable 
Senator,  Mr.  Douglas,  taxation  and  duty- 
paying  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  luxury  in 
the  ^Northwest ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 


there  are  some  at  least  who  will  incline  to 
take  a  different  view  of  the  subject." 

In  other  respects,  too,  the  system  would 
be  grossly  unjust  in  its  operation.  What 
right,  for  example,  would  the  two  States  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois  have  to  tax  vessels 
descending  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  to 
make  improvements  in  the  harbor  of  St. 
Louis,  to  be  balanced  perhaps  by  other  im- 
provements at  some  point  on  the  Illinois 
border  ?  A  vessel  loaded  with  pork,  corn, 
&c,  passing  by  the  harbor  of  St.  Louis, 
would  be  subject  to  a  toll  for  improvements 
at  that  point,  just  as  vessels  passing  into  the 
Baltic  are  obliged  to  pay  a  toll  to  the  King 
of  Denmark.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
just, and  certain  to  be  resisted. 

"  But,  perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  some 
may  be  disposed  to  inquire  why  the  rule  in 
case  of  charges  on  goods  freighted  one  way 
operates  differently  from  goods  freighted  the 
other.  The  reason  is  obvious."  We  have 
seen  that  the  produce  of  the  West  will  have 
to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic 
and  of  Europe  with  abundance  of  other  pro- 
duce of  the  Atlantic  States  and  other  parts 
of  the  world ;  and  its  price  will  be  regulated 
by  that  competition,  and  not  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  farmer.  This  is  the  law  of  trade 
and  the  rule  of  the  market,  and  it  would  be 
vain  to  contend  against  it.  Foreign  produce, 
on  the  other  hand,  carried  to  the  West, 
manufactured  cottons,  silk,  iron,  will  not 
only  seek  the  cheapest  way  in  going  thither, 
but  when  it  arrives  at  its  Western  market, 
will  find  no  competitors  there,  and  will  add 
to  its  price  whatever  tonnage  duties  it  has 
been  compelled  unwillingly  to  pay,  in  addition 
to  all  other  charges.  Thus  the  farmer  will  be 
doubly  taxed.  "Let  Illinois  manufacture 
for  herself  to  some  extent  her  iron,  woollen, 
aud  cotton  goods  ;  then,  when  the  people  of 
England,  or  even  of  New-England,  appear 
there  with  similar  projects,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  sustain  the  charges  or  some  part 
of  them/  But  now  there  is  no  competition, 
because  there  is  no  adequate  tariff  for  the 
protection  of  manufactures  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Smith  then  called  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  a  remarkable  feature  in  this 
proposition  of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  most  re- 
markable of  all.  The  reader  will  recollect 
that  it  was  introduced  by  way  of  amend- 
ment to  a  bill  for  the  Improvement  of  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  that  is  to 
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say,  by  tariffe.  Mr.  Douglas  was  in  favor 
of  that  famous  bill,  so  long  impeded  by 
Southern  jealousy,  because  of  its  almost 
universal  popularity  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  he  represents.  He  never- 
theless affixed  to  it  an  amendment,  by 
which  a  three-fold  was  substituted  for  a  sin- 
gle system  of  taxation.  First,  certain  im- 
provements, provided  for  in  the  Bill,  were  to 
be  made  and  paid  for  in  tariffs  upon  im- 
ported goods.  These  tarifls,  it  is  well  known, 
are  paid  in  great  part  by  the  consumer ;  the 
only  check  to  that  evil  being  the  competi- 
tion of  home  manufactures,  which  throw 
back  a  portion  of  the  taxation  upon  the 
foreign  producer  and  manufacturer.  Here 
is  one  item  to  be  paid  by  the  farmer :  the 
second  item  was  a  system  of  tonnage  duties 
upon  goods  going  up  ;  and  a  third,  a  simi- 
lar system  upon  goods  going  down.  A 
three-fold  system  of  taxation,  invented  by 
the  Senator  of  Illinois,  to  be  pajd  by  his 
constituents.  A  triple  system  of  tariffs  by 
a  Democrat,  for  the  oppression  of  Western 
farmers.  This  is  surely  the  most  remark- 
able piece  of  free-trade  legislation  which  we 
have  ever  heard.  Where  was  Mr.  Douglas 
born  ?  By  what  Government  is  he  employ- 
ed ¥  Is  it  certain  that  he  is  an  American  ? 
Ought  not  the  Young  American  party  to 
look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the  preten- 
sions of  their  candidate?  Will  he  be 
available  in  1856? 

Moreover,  by  the  plan  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  and 
the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  States  would  be 
finally  relieved  from  all  share  of  taxation  for 
the  internal  improvements  of  the  West! 
The  cities  of  Boston,  New-York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  are  to  go  scot-free.  "I 
will  not  say,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  that  the 
Senator  really  intended  any  such  result; 
but  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  ground  of  se- 
rious complaint  that  he  should  have  been 
so  careless  as  to  the  consequences  of  his 
measure."  Mr.  Smith  supposes  that  there 
are  not,  for  example,  much  less  than  750,000 
persons  residing  in  the  city  of  New- York 
and  its  vicinity,  maintained  by  its  industry 


and  commerce,  and  owning  perhaps  one  fifth 
part  of  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Smith  inquires,  very  justly,  whether  it 
is  proper  that  all  the  burthen  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  West,  which  is  so  much 
less  able  to  pay,  and  the  merchant  prions 
of  the  great  emporium  of  commerce  be  ex- 
empted from  contributions  to  objects  of  suck 
vast  importance.  If  the  construction  of  in- 
ternal improvements  is  to  be  paid  for,  as  it 
must  be,  by  the  General  Government,  let 
not  the  benefit  be  cancelled  by  an  unjat 
distribution  of  taxes;  let  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  the  Atlantic  States  bear  at  lert 
their  fair  proportion,  distributed  by  a  proper 
system  of  tarifls.  "  Why  should  not  reve- 
nue derived  from  such  a  source,"  "derived 
from  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury  that 
human  heart  can  desire,"  "  be  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  some  river  or  harbor  in 
the  West  and  Northwest,"  "  especially  wheft 
the  benefits  of  this  system  are  ultimately  to 
redound  as  well  to  the  benefit  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  merchant  as  of  the  farmer  r  "foe 
merchants  of  New-York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  other  cities,  have  been 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  setting 
large  quantities  of  goods  to  the  transmoft- 
tane  regions  of  the  United  States,  at  large, 
not  to  say  exorbitant  profit  In  the  me* 
time  the  people  of  the  West  have  been  en- 
gaged in  paying  for  their  farms,  building 
dwelling-houses,  school-houses  and  churchei, 
opening  roads,  and  making  a  thousand  im- 
provements indispensable  to  a  new  countrj. 
Then  comes  in  the  Honorable  Senator  with 
his  notable  scheme,  and  says,  Let  these  sou 
of  toil  bear  all  the  burden  of  harbor  and 
river  improvement." 

But  we  have  already  detained  the  reader 
too  long  upon  this  heavy  and  repulsive  tone 
of  tonnage  duties.  Had  not  the  power™ 
intellect  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
lightened  the  burthen  to  our  hands,  we 
should  have  hardly  gained  the  courage  to 
take  it  up.  It  is  precisely,  however,  in  the 
dreary  and  labyrinthine  regions  of  finance 
argument  that  the  sense  of  the  people  » 
oftenest  led  astray  by  wily  politicians. 


<. 
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THE    BLITHEDALE    ROMANCE.* 


Every  work  which  proposes  to  develop 
a  new  phase  of  human  character,  or  philos- 
ophize upon  an  assumption  of  original  re- 
sponsibilities, derives  a  species  of  adventitious 
interest  from  the  novelty  of  its  subject,  inde- 
pendent of  any  artistic  ability  by  which  it 
may  be  accompanied.  When  it  was  pub- 
licly understood  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  was 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  romance, 
having  for  its  origin,  if  not  its  subject,  a 
community  which  once  had  a  brief  existence 
at  Brook  Farm,  speculation  was  awakened, 
anticipations  grew  vivid,  and  the  reading 
public  awaited  anxiously  the  issue  of  a  book 
which  it  was  hoped  would  combine  in  itself 
the  palatable  spices  of  novelty  and  person- 
ality. A  portion  of  these  expectations  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  In  the  preface 
to  the  Blithedale  Romance,  Mr.  Hawthorne 
distinctly  disavowed  any  intention  of  paint- 
ing portraits.  To  his  sojourn  at  Brook  Farm 
he  attributes  his  inspiration,  but  that  is  all. 
Blithedale  is  no  caligraph  of  Brook  Farm. 
Zenobia  first  sprang  into  actual  existence 
from  the  printing  press  of  Ticknor,  Reed  and 
Fields,  and  the  quiet  Priscilla  is  nothing 
more  than  one  of  those  pretty  phantoms 
with  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  occasionally 
adorns  his  romances. 

We  believe  that  if  Mr.  Hawthorne  had 
intended  to  give  a  faithful  portrait  of  Brook 
Farm  and  its  inmates,  he  would  have  sig- 
nally failed.  He  has  no  genius  for  realities, 
save  in  inanimate  nature.  Between  his 
characters  and  the  reader  falls  a  gauze-like 
reil  of  imagination,  on  which  their  shadows 
flit  and  move,  and  play  strange  dramas  re- 
plete with  second-hand  life.  An  air  of  un- 
reality enshrouds  all  his  creations.  They 
are  either  dead,  or  have  never  lived,  and 
when  they  pass  away  they  leave  behind 
them  an  oppressive  and  unwholesome  chill. 

This  sluggish  antiquity  of  style  may 
suit  some  subjects  admirably.  When,  as  in 
the  Scarlet  Letter,  the  epoch  of  the  story 
is  so  far  removed  from  the  present  day  as 
to  invest  all  the  events  with  little  more  than 


a  reminiscient  interest ;  when  characters  and 
customs  were  so  different  to  all  circumstance 
that  jostles  us  in  the  rude,  quick  life  of  to- 
day, and  when  we  do  not  expect  to  meet,  in 
the  long  corridors  of  Time  down  which  the 
author  leads  us,  any  company  beyond  the 
pale,  shadowy  ancestry  with  whose  names 
we  are  faintly  familiar,  but  with  whom  we 
have  no  common  sympathies.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's genius,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
use  so  extravagant  a  simile,  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  an  old  country  mansion  of  the 
last  century.  It  seems  as  if  it  had  been  built 
a  very  long  time.  It  is  but  half  inhabited, 
and  throbs  with  only  a  moiety  of  life.  The 
locks  and  bolts  are  rusty,  and  the  doors  creak 
harshly  on  their  hinges.  Huge  twisted  chim- 
neys branch  out  of  every  gable,  and  in  every 
chimney  is  lodged  some  capricious,  eccentric 
old  rook,  who  startles  U3  unexpectedly  with 
his  presence.  Great  wings,  and  odd  but- 
tresses, jut  out  from  all  the  corners,  the 
phrenological  bumps  of  architecture ;  while 
here  and  there,  in  warm  sheltered  nooks, 
sweet  climbing  flowers,  dewy  roses,  and  jes- 
samine prodigal  of  its  perfume,  cling  lov- 
ingly to  the  old  moss-grown  walls,  and 
strive,  but  with  ill  success,  to  conceal  the 
quaint  deformity  of  the  building. 

In  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  this 
dreary  beauty  is  eminently  prominent  The 
poetry  of  desolation,  and  the  leaden  vapors 
of  solitude  are  wreathed  around  the  scene. 
The  doings  of  the  characters  awaken  only  a 
faint,  dream-like  interest  in  our  hearts.  We 
seem  to  hear  the  hollow  echoes  of  their  foot- 
steps in  the  silence,  and  follow  them  with  our 
fingers  as  if  we  expected  them  each  moment 
to  melt  and  mingle  with  the  surrounding 
air.  This  sad  and  unsubstantial  painting  is 
no  doubt  excellently  well  achieved.  Mr. 
Hawthorne  deals  artistically  with  shadows. 
There  is  a  strange,  unearthly  fascination 
about  the  fair  spectres  that  throng  his 
works,  and  we  know  no  man  who  can  dis- 
tort nature,  or  idealize  abortions  more  clev- 
erly than  the  author  of  the  Scarlet  Letter. 
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But  we  question  much,  if  we  strip  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's works  of  a  certain  beauty  and  origi- 
nality of  style  which  they  are  always  sure 
to  possess,  whether  the  path  which  he  has 
chosen  is  a  healthy  one.  To  us  it  does  not 
seem  as  if  the  fresh  wind  of  morning  blew 
across  his  track ;  we  do  not  feel  the  strong 
pulse  of  nature  throbbing  beneath  the  turf 
he  treads  upon.  When  an  author  sits  down 
to  make  a  book,  he  should  not  alone  consult 
the  inclinations  of  his  own  genius  regarding 
its  purpose  or  its  construction.  If  he  should 
happen  to  be  imbued  with  strange,  satur- 
nine doctrines,  or  be  haunted  by  a  morbid 
suspicion  of  human  nature,  in  God's  name 
let  him  not  write  one  word.  Better  that  all 
the  beautiful,  wild  thoughts  with  which  his 
brain  is  teeming  should  moulder  for  ever  in 
neglect  and  darkness,  than  that  one  soul 
was  overshadowed  by  stern,  uncongenial 
dogmas,  which  should  have  died  with  .their 
Puritan  fathers.  It  is  not  alone  necessary  to 
produce  a  work  of  art.  The  soul  of  beauty 
is  Truth,  and  Truth  is  ever  progressive. 
The  true  artist  therefore  endeavors  to  make 
the  world  better.  He  does  not  look  behind 
him,  and  dig  out  of  the  graves  of  past  cen- 
turies skeletons  to  serve  as  models  for  his 
pictures ;  but  looks  onward  for  more  perfect 
shapes,  and  though  sometimes  obliged  to 
design  from  the  defective  forms  around  him, 
he  infuses,  as  it  were,  some  of  the  divine  spirit 
of  the  future  into  them,  and  lo!  we  love 
them  with  all  their  faults.  But  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne discards  all  idea  of  successful  human 
progress.  All  his  characters  seem  so  weigh- 
ed down  with  their  own  evilness  of  nature, 
that  they  can  scarcely  keep  their  balance, 
much  less  take  their  places  in  the  universal 
march.  Like  the  lord  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, he  issues  an  invitation  to  the  halt,  the 
blind,  and  the  lame  of  soul,  to  gather  around 
his  board,  and  then  asks  us  to  feast  at  the 
same  table.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne should  not  have  been  originally  im- 
1  bued  with  more  universal  tenderness.  It  is 
a  pity  that  he  displays  nature  to  us  so 
shrouded  and  secluded,  and  that  he  should 
be  afflicted  with  such  a  melancholy  craving 
for  human  curiosities.  His  men  are  either 
vicious,  crazed,  or  misanthropical,  and  his 
women  are  either  unwomanly,  unearthly,  or 
unhappy.  His  books  have  no  sunny  side  to 
them.    They  are  unripe  to  the  very  core. 

We  are  more  struck  with  the  want  of  this 
living  tenderness  in  the  Blithedale  Romance 
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than  in  any  of  Mr.  Hawthorn's  prc™**^?* 
vels.    In  the  Scarlet  Letter  and  the  d*** 
of  the  Seven  Gables,  a  certain  gloomii**,*^f 
thought  suited  the  antiquity  of  thews*3       « 
but  in  his  last  performance,  the  date     A 
events,  and  the  nature  of  the  story, 
us  to  expect  something  brighter 
unhealthy.    The  efforts  of  any  set  oH° 
ful,  well-meaning  people  to  shame  •*    &  . 
into  better  ways,  are  deserving  of  re*p»*i^fl 
long  as  they  do  not  attempt  to  interfeief*^^ 
those  sacred  foundation-stones  of  moU>*** 
on  which  all  society  rests.     It  was  a     ^ 
fresh  thought,  that  of  flying  from  &&<*' 
moil  of  the    city,  and  toiling  in  come****! 
upon  the  broad  fields  for  bread.    WiiL*»* 
their  fallacies,  there  is  much  that  m  gg£    c 
and  noble  about  the  American  commun**** 
It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  suppose  them  sten**-*^ 
ponents  of  the  gross  and  absurd  system 
down  by  Fourier.    They  are  not,  at 
far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  either  dishor 
or  sensual.     They  do  not  mock  at 
rights,  or  try  to  overturn  the  constitution^  d 
society.     We  believe  their  ruling  ides  to    A 
that  of  isolating  themselves  from  all  that* 
corrupt  in  the  congregations  of   mankind 
called  cities,  and  seek  in  open  country  W 
healthy  toil  the  sweets  and  triumphs  of  i 
purer  life.    One  would  imagine  that  dol- 
ing with  a  subject  like  this  would  in  sods 
degree  counteract  Mr.  Hawthorne's  ascetic 
humor.     One  would  have  thought  that, in 
narrating  a  course  of  events  which,  acted  en 
as  they  were  by  the  surrounding  c: renin- 
stances,  must  have  been  somewhat  buoyant 
and  fresh,   he  would  have  burst  that  icy 
chain   of  puritanical  gloom,  and  for  owe 
made  a  holiday  with  Nature.      No  such 
thing !     From  the   beginning  to  the  end, 
the   Blithedale  Romance  is  a  melancholy 
chronicle,  less  repulsive,  it  is  true,  than  iti 
predecessors,  but  still  sad  and  inexpressibly 
mournful.    Not  that   the   author  has  in- 
tended it  to  bo  uniformly  pathetic    It  is 
very  evident  that  he  sat  down  with  the  in- 
tention of  writing  a  strong,  vigorous  book, 
upon  a  strong,  vigorous  subject ;  but  his  own 
baneful  spirit  hovered  over  the  pages,  and 
turned  the  ink  into  bitterness  and  tears. 

Let  us  review  his  characters,  and  see  it 
we  can  find  any  thing  genial  among  them. 
Hollingsworth  in  importance  comes  first  A 
rude  fragment  of  a  great  man.  Unyielding 
as  granite  in  any  matters  on  which  he  ha* 
decided,  yet  possessing  a  latent  tendr nuss  J 
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nature  that,  if  he  had  been  the  creature  of 
other  hands  than  Mr.  Hawthorne's,  would 
have  been  his  redemption.  But  our  author 
is  deeply  read  in  human  imperfection,  and 
lets  no  opportunity  slip  of  thrusting  it  before 
his  readcre.  A  horrid  hump  of  unappeasa- 
ble egotism  is  stuck  between  Hoi  lings  worth's 
shoulders.  He  is  depicted  as  a  sort  of  hu- 
man Maelstrom,  engulfing  all  natures  that 
come  within  his  range,  and  relentlessly  ab- 
sorbing them  in  his  own  vast  necessities. 
He  is  selfish,  dogmatic,  and  inhumanly 
proud,  and  all  these  frightful  attributes  are 
tacked  on  to  a  character  that,  in  the  hands 
of  a  Dickens  or  a  Fielding,  would  have 
loomed  out  from  the  canvas  with  sufficient 
imperfection  to  make  it  human,  but  with 
enough  of  heart  and  goodness  to  compel  us 
to  love  it 

Readers  will  perchance  say  that  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne has  a  right  to  deal  with  his  charac- 
ters according  to  his  pleasure,  and  that  we 
are  not  authorized  to  quarrel  with  the  length 
of  their  noses,  or  the  angularities  of  their 
natures.  No  doubt.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  no  right  to 
blacken  and  defame  humanity,  by  animat- 
ing his  shadowy  people  with  worse  passions 
and  more  imperfect  souls  than  we  meet  with 
in  the  world. 

Miles  Coverdale,  the  narrator  of  the  tale, 
is  to  us  a  most  repulsive  being.  A  pott, 
but  yet  no  poetry  in  his  deeds.  A  sneering, 
suspicious,  inquisitive,  and  disappointed  man, 
who  rejects  Hollingsworth's  advances  because 
lie  fears  that  a  connection  between  them  may 
lead  to  some  ulterior  peril ;  who  allows  Ze- 
nobia  to  dominate  over  his  nature,  because 
she  launches  at  him  a  few  wild  words,  and 
who  forsakes  the  rough,  healthy  life  of 
Blithedale,  because  he  pines  for  Turkey 
carpets  and  a  sea-coal  fire.  Such  is  the 
man  upon  whose  dictum  Mr.  Hawthorne 
would  endeavor  covertly  to  show  the  futil- 
ity of  the  enterprise  in  whose  favor  ho  was 
once  enlisted. 

Zenobia,  the  character  on  which  he  has 
probably  bestowed  the  most  pains,  is  no 
doubt  true  to  nature.  Women  that  thrust 
themselves  out  of  their  sphere  must  inevit- 
ably lose  many  of  those  graces  which  con- 
stitute their  peculiar  charm.  Looked  upon 
by  their  own  sex  with  dismay,  and  by  ours 
with  certain  mingled  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
pity,  they  voluntarily  isolate  themselves  from 
the  generality  of  the  world,  and  fancy  them- 


selves martyrs.  They  are  punished  with  con- 
tempt, and  to  reformers  of  their  fiery  nature, 
contempt  is  worse  than  death.  They  blas- 
pheme God  by  stepping  beyond  the  limits 
He  has  assigned  to  them  through  all  ages, 
and  seem  to  fancy  that  they  can  better  laws 
which  are  eternal  and  immutable. 

The  Zenobia  of  our  author  does  not  com- 
mand our  interest.  Her  character,  though 
poetically  colored,  is  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful for  a  woman  that  has  so  far  outstridden 
the  even  pace  of  society.  She  has  a  certain 
amount  of  courage  and  passion,  but  no  phi- 
losophy. Her  impulses  start  off  in  the  wrong 
direction,  nor  does  she  seem  to  possess  the 
earnestness  necessary  to  induce  a  woman  to 
defy  public  opinion.  She  is  a  mere  fierce, 
wild  wind,  blowing  hither  and  thither,  with 
no  fixity  of  purpose,  and  making  us  shrink 
closer  every  moment  from  the  contact. 

In  truth,  with  the  exception  of  Priscilla, 
who  is  faint  and  shadowy,  the  dramatis 
person  ao  at  Blithedale  are  not  to  our  taste. 
There  is  a  bad  purpose  in  every  one  of 
them — a  purpose,  too,  which  is  neither 
finally  redeemed  nor  condemned. 

Notwithstanding  the  faults  which  we  have 
alluded  to,  and  which  cling  to  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne tenaciously  in  all  his  works,  there  is 
much  to  be  admired  in  the  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. If  our  author  takes  a  dark  view  of 
society,  he  takes  a  bright  one  of  nature. 
He  paints  truthfully  and  poetically,  and 
possesses  a  Herrick-liko  fashion  of  deducing 
morals  from  flowers,  rocks,  and  herbage,  or 
any  other  little  feature  in  his  visionary  land- 
scape. We  cull  a  specimen  of  his  powers 
in  this  respect : 

"  Tho  pathway  of  that  walk  still  runs  along, 
with  sunny  freshness,  through  my  memory.  I 
know  not  why  it  should  be  so.  But  my  mental 
eye  can  even  now  discern  the  September,  bor- 
dering the  pleasant  roadside  with  a  brighter 
verdure  than  while  the  summer  heats  were 
scorching  it;  the  trees  too,  mostly  green,  al- 
though here  and  there  a  branch  or  shrub  has 
donned  its  vesture  of  crimson  and  gold  a  week 
or  two  before  its  fellows.  I  see  the  tufted  bar- 
berry hushes  with  their  small  clusters  of  scarlet 
fruit ;  the  toadstools  too ;  some  spotlessly  white, 
others  yellow  or  red— mysterious  growths  spring- 
ing suddenly  from  no  root  or  seed,  and  growing 
nobody  can  tell  how  or  wherefore.  In  this  re- 
spect they  resembled  many  of  the  emotions  in 
my  breast  And  I  still  see  the  little  rivulet^ 
chill,  clear  and  bright,  that  murmured  beneath 
the  road  through  subterranean  rocks,  and  deep- 
ened into  mossy  pools  where  tiny  fish  were 
darting  to  and  fro,  and  within  which  lurked  the 
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hermit  frog.  But  no;  I  can  never  account  for 
it,  that,  with  ft  yearning  interest  to  learn  the 
upshot  of  nil  my  story,  and  returning  to  lilUhe- 
dalo  for  that  sole  purpose.  I  should  examine  these 
thing*  bo  like  a  peaceful -bosomed  naturalist. 
Nor  why,  amiJ  all  my  sympathies  and  fears, 
there  shot,  lit  times,  a  wild  exhilaration  through 
my  frame." 

On  the  socialist  theory  Mr.  Hawthorne 
■ays  little  in  the  Blithedale  Romance.  That 
he  is  no  longer  a  convert  is  evident,  but  he 
does  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  matter  phi- 
losophically. Judging  from  many  passages 
in  the  book,  we  should  say  that  ha  had  been 
sadly  disappointed  in  the  experiment  made 
at  Brook  Farm,  and  sought  thus  covertly  and 
incidentally  to  record  his  opinion.  One  of 
the  most  curious  characteristics  of  the  book 
is,  that  not  one  of  the  persons  assembled  nt 
Blithedale  treat  the  institution  as  if  they  were 
in  earnest.  Zenobia  sneers  at  it — Coverdale 
grumbles  at  it— Holliugsworth  condemns — 
Priscilla  alone  endures  it.  We  know  not  if 
this  is  a  feature  drawn  from  realities.  If  it 
is  not,  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  immediately  placed 
in  the  position  of  having  created  a  group  of 
fictitious  hypocrites,  not  true  to  human  na- 
ture, merely  for  the  sake  of  placing  them  in  a 
novel  position  and  surrounding  them  with 
fresh  scenery.  The  following  account  of  the 
sensations  of  gentleman  farmers  is  good: 

"The  peril  of  onrnew  way  of  lifo  iu  not  lest 
we  should  fail  in  becoming  practical  agricultur- 
ists, but  that  we  should  probably  cease  to  be  any 
thing  else.  While  our  enterprise  lay  nil  in  theory, 
We  bad  pleased  ourselves  with  delectable  visions 
of  the  e penalization  of  labor.  It  was  to  be  our 
farm  of  prayer  and  ceremonial  of  worship.  Each 
stroke  of  the  boe  was  to  uncover  some  aromatic 
root  of  wisdom  heretofore  bidden  from  the  sun. 
Pausing  in  tiic  field,  to  let  the  wind  exhale  the 
moisture  from  our  foreheads,  wo  were  to  look 
upward,  and  catch  glimpses  into  the  far-off  soul 
Of  Truth.  In  this  point  of  view,  matters  did  not 
torn  out  quite  as  well  as  we  anticipated.  It  is 
very  true  that,  sometimes  gazing  casually  around 
me,  out  of  the  midst  of  my  toil,  J  used  to  discern 
a  richer  nicturesqueness  in  the  visible  scene  of 
earth  oud  sky.  There  wis  at  inch  moments  a 
novelty,  an  unwonted  nsp,.-d  on  Ihcfaee  of  Nature, 
oa  if  she  had  been  taken  by  surprise  and  seen  at 
unawares,  with  no  opportunity  to  put  off  her 
real  look  and  assume  the  musk  with  which  she 
mysteriously  hides  herself  from  mortals.  But 
tins  was  all.  The  clods  of  earth,  which  we  so 
constantly  belabored  and  turned  uver  and  over, 
were  never  ethereal ized  into  thought.  Our 
thought*,  on  the  contrary,  were  fast  becoming 
eloddisli.  Our  labor  symbolized  nothing,  nud 
Isft  us  mentally  sluggish  in  the  dusk  of  evening, 
Intellectual  activity  is  incompatible  with   any 


large  amount  of  bodily  exercise.     The  yea 
and   tit-.-   scholar— the  yeomaa   and  the  ~ " 
Quest    moral   culture,    though    not    tlie    i 
sturdiest  sens';  and  in  ferity,  are  two  distinct  in 
dividual,  and  can  never  be  melted   or  w 
into  one  substance." 

With  the  last  paragraph  we  cannot  agres. 
The  mind  depouds  for  healthy  action  upon, 
the  health  and  soundness  of  the  flesh,  and 
iu  uo  way  can  the  physical  constitution  on 
developed  better  than  by  hard  work;  that 
is,  work,  Hot  for  hours,  days  or  weeks,  but 
constant,  unremitting  employment,  Mr. 
Hawthorne  writes  this  passage  very  much 
like  a  man  to  whom  labor  was  a  new  thing, 
and  who,  though  he  may  have  worked  bard 
during  the  day,  at  night  found  himself  from 
sheer  exhaustion  almost  incapablo  of  thought. 
But  the  man  who  habitually  works  feels  no 
after  lassitude.  Were  the  laborer  in  the 
fields,  or  the  blacksmith  at  the  anvil,  to  be 
gifted  with  purer  intellect  or  higher  mental 
culture  than  is  usually  allotted  to  such  men, 
they  would  not  find  their  labor  interfering 
with  their  inspiration.  After  working  bours, 
such  men  do  not  experience  any  lassitude. 
They  surrender  themselves  to  a  pleasing  sen- 
sation of  tranquillity,  but  would  be  as  fit  for 
any  new  physical  or  mental  occupation  m 
they  ever  were.  But  with  the  experimoafc 
alist  in  toil  it  is  different.  The  muscle, 
that  from  their  first  maturity  have  been  at 
customed  to  lie  at  ease,  are  not  so  readily 
brought  into  play.  The  gentleman  whose 
days  have  been  spent  in  sedentary  occupt- 
tions,  no  matter  how  powerful  his  physical 
frame  may  he,  will  find  that  on  his  first  ini- 
tiation into  the  school  of  labor,  he  is  unit 
for  any  task  save  one.  His  nature  U  sud- 
denly worked  against  the  grain,  and  refute* 
to  act  beyond  a  certain  time.  But  if  these 
tasks  were  continued  for  any  period,  if  day 
after  day  the  gentleman  were  to  g<j  out  into 
the  fields  and  make  fences  or  plough  corn- 
fields, the  mental  sluggishness  complaint  of 
by  Mr.  Hawthorne  would  wear  oil",  and  h« 
would  find  that  hardened  muscles  were  not 
at  all  incompatible  with  the  struggles  of 
philosophic  thought,  or  the  play  of  imagi- 
natiiin. 

In  Priscilla,  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  essaysd 
a  delicate  character,  but  in  his  portraiture 
he  has  availed  himself  of  an  ingenious  expe- 
dient, which  we  know  not  whether  to  rank 
as  intentional  or  accidental.  Iu  drawing  * 
portrait,  there  are  two  ways  of  attaining  dek- 
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cacy  of  outline.  One  is  by  making  the  out- 
line itself  so  faint  and  indistinct  that  it 
appears  as  it  were  to  mingle  with  the  sur- 
rounding shadow;  the  other  and  more  diffi- 
cult one  is,  to  paint,  and  paint  detail  after 
detail,  until  the  whole  becomes  so  finished  a 
work  of  art,  so  harmoniously  colored,  that 
one  feature  does  not  strike  us  more  forcibly 
than  another ;  so  homogeneous  in  its  aspect 
that  outline,  background  and  detail  are  all 
painted  perfectly  on  our  perceptions  in  a 
manner  that  defies  analysis.  Now,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  man  who  employs  the 
first  means  has  infinitely  easier  work  than 
the  last.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  conjure 
you  up  a  pretty-looking  ghost,  and  lo !  the 
work  is  done.  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  fond  of 
these  ghosts.  Priscilla  is  a  ghost ;  we  do 
not  realize  her,  even  to  the  end.  Her  con- 
nection with  Westervelt  is  shadowy  and  ill- 
defined.  Zenobia's  influence  over  her  nature 
is  only  indistinctly  intimated.  Her  own 
mental  construction  is  left  almost  an  open 

Suestion;  and  even  when,  in  the  crowning  of 
le  drama,  we  find  her  the  support,  the 
crutch  of  the  rugged  Hollingsworth,  there 
is  no  satisfactory  happiness  wreathed  about 
her  destiny.  This  is  not  artistic  or  whole- 
some.  We  all  know  that  a  certain  fascina- 
tion springs  up  in  every  breast  when  the 
undefined  is  presented.  The  love  of  spectral 
stories,  and  superhuman  exhibitions,  all  have 
their  root  in  this,  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  ap- 
pears to  know  well  how  to  play  upon  this 
secret  chord  with  his  fantastic  shadows.  We 
do  not  look  upon  his  treatment  of  character 
as  fair.  He  does  not  give  it  to  us  in  its  en- 
tirety, but  puts  us  off  with  a  pleasant  phan- 
tasmagoria. We  should  attribute  this  to 
inability  in  any  other  man,  but  we  feel  too 
well  convinced  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  genius  to 
doubt  his  capability  for  an  instant  to  furnish 
us  with  a  perfect  picture.  But  we  doubt 
his  will.  This  sketchy  painting  is  easy  and 
rapid.  A  very  few  lines  will  indicate  a 
spectre,  when  it  would  take  an  entire  month 
to  paint  a  woman  ;  and  Mr.  Hawthorne 
finds  this  unsubstantial  picture-making  suit 
his  own  dreamy  and  sometimes  morbid  fan- 
cy. For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Hawthorne,  do 
not  continue  to  give  us  shadows,  even  if  they 
be  as  sweet  and  loveable  as  Priscilla !  Re- 
collect that  you  have  earned  a  great  name 
as  a  writer  of  romance,  and  will  necessarily 
have  many  followers.  Cease  then,  good  sir ; 
for  if  you  continue  to  give  us  shadows,  in 


another  year  your  imitators  will  inundate 
their  books  with  skeletons  ! 

That  Mr.  Hawthorne  can  paint  vividly 
when  he  likes  it,  few  who  have  read  his 
novels  can  doubt.  He  possesses  all  the  requi- 
sites for  the  task — power  of  language,  feli- 
city of  collateral  incident,  and  a  certain 
subdued  richness  of  style  which  is  one  of 
his  greatest  charms.  Tne  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  death  of  Zenobia  is  exquisitely 
managed.  It  is  suspected  that  the  proud 
woman  has  committed  suicide,  and  Hol- 
lingsworth, Coverdale,  and  Silas  Foster,  the 
farm  superintendent,  set  out  to  seek  for  the 
body: 

"  When  our  few  preparations  were  completed, 
we  hastened,  by  a  shorter  than  the  customary 
route,  through  fields  and  pastures,  and  across  a 
portion  of  the  meadows,  to  the  particular  spot 
on  the  river-bank  which  I  had  paused  to  con- 
template in  my  afternoon's  ramble.  A  nameless 
f>resentiment  had  again  drawn  me  thither,  after 
eaving  Eliot's  pulpit  1  showed  my  companions 
where  I  had  found  the  handkerchief,  and  pointed 
to  two  or  three  footsteps  impressed  into  the 
clayey  margin,  and  tending  towards  the  water. 
Beneath  its  shallow  verge,  among  the  water- 
weeda,  there  were  further  traces,  as  yet  unob- 
ligated by  the  sluggish  current,  which  was 
there  almost  at  a  stand-still.  Silas  Foster  thrust 
his  face  down  close  to  these  footsteps  and  picked 
up  a  shoe  that  had  escaped  my  observation,  be- 
ing half  imbedded  in  the  mud. 

" '  There's  a  kid  shoe  that  never  was  made  on 
a  Yankee  last/  observed  he ;  •  I  know  enough  of 
shoemaker's  craft  to  tell  that  French  manu- 
facture ;  and  see  what  a  high  instep !  and  how 
evenly  she  trod  in  it !  There  never  was  a  wo- 
man that  stepped  handsomer  in  her  shoes  than 
Zenobia  did.  Here,'  he  added,  addressing  Hol- 
lingsworth, '  would  you  like  to  keep  the  shoe !' 

"  Hollingsworth  started  back. 

'*  •  Give  it  to  me,  Foster,'  said  I. 

"  I  dabbled  it  in  the  water,  to  rinse  off  the 
mud,  and  have  kept  it  ever  since.  Not  far  from 
this  spot  lay  an  old  leaky  punt,  drawn  up  on  the 
oozy  river-side,  and  generally  half-full  of  water. 
It  served  the  angler  to  go  in  search  of  pickerel, 
or  the  sportsman  to  pick  up  his  wild  ducks. 
Setting  this  crazy  bark  afloat,  I  seated  myself  in 
the  stern  with  the  paddle,  whPe  Hollingsworth 
sat  in  the  bows  with  the  hooked  pole,  and  Silas 
Foster  amidships  with  a  hay-rake. 

"  *  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  young  days,'  re- 
marked Silas,  'when  I  used  to  steal  out  of  bed 
and  go  bobbing  for  horn-pouts  and  eels.  Heigh 
ho  !  well  life  and  death  together  make  sad  work 
of  us  all !  Then  I  was  a  boy  bobbing  for  fish ; 
and  now  I  am  getting  to  be  an  old  fellow,  and 
here  I  be,  groping  for  a  dead  body!  I  tell  you 
what,  lads,  if  I  thought  any  thing  had  really 
happened  to  Zenobia,  I  should  feel  kind  o'  sor- 
rowful.' 

"  'I  wish  at  least  you  would  hold  your  tongue/ 
muttered  I. 
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"  The  moon  that  nighty  though  past  the  full 
was  still  large  and  oval,  and  having  risen  be 
tween  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  now  shone  aslant- 
wise  over  the  river,  throwing  the  high,  opposite  * 
bank,  with  its  woods,  into  deep  shadow,  but 
lighting  up  the  hither  shore  pretty  effectually. 
Not  a  ray  appeared  to  fall  on  the  river  itself. 
It  lapsed  imperceptibly  away,  a  broad,  black, 
inscrutable  depth,  keeping  its  own  secrets  from 
the  eye  of  man  as  impenetrably  as  mid-ocean 
would. 

"'Well,  Miles  Coverdale,'  said  Foster,  'you 
are  the  helmsman.  How  do  you  mean  to  man- 
age this  business  ?' 

" '  I  shall  let  the  boat  drift,  broadside  fore- 
most, past  that  stump/ 1  replied.  'I  know  the 
bottom,  having  sounded  it  in  fishing.  The  shore 
on  this  side,  after  the  first  step  or  two,  goes  off 
very  abruptly ;  and  there  is  a  pool  just  by  the 
stump,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  deep.  The  current 
could  not  have  force  enough  to  sweep  any  sunk- 
en object,  even  if  partially  buoyant,  out  of  that 
hollow.' 

" •  Come,  then,'  said  Silas ;  '  but  I  doubt 
whether  I  can  touch  bottom  with  this  hay-rake, 
if  it's  as  deep  as  you  say.  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  I 
think  you'll  be  the  lucky  man  to-nigh^  such  luck 
as  it  is.' 

"  We  floated  past  the  stump.  Silas  Foster 
plied  his  rake  manfully,  poking  it  as  far  as  he 
could  into  the  water,  and  immersing  the  whole 
length  of  his  arm  besides.  Hollingsworth  at 
first  sat  motionless,  with  the  hooked  pole  ele- 
vated in  the  air.  But,  by-and-by,  with  a  nerv- 
ous, jerky  movement*  he  began  to  plunge  it  into 
the  blackness  that  upbore  us,  setting  his  teeth, 
and  making  precisely  such  thrusts,  methought, 
as  if  he  were  stabbing  at  a  deadly  enemy.  I 
bent  over  the  side  of  the  boat  So  obscure,  how- 
ever, so  awfully  mysterious  was  that  dark  stream, 
that-— and  the  thought  made  me  shiver  like  a 
leaf — I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  look  into  the 
enigma  of  the  eternal  world,  to  discover  what 
had  become  of  Zcnobia's  soul,  as  into  the  river's 
depths  to  find  her  body.  And  there  perhaps  she 
lay  with  her  face  upward,  while  the  shadow  of 
the  boat,  and  my  own  pale  face  peering  down- 
ward, passed  slowly  betwixt  her  and  the  sky ! 

"Once,  twice,  thrice,  I  paddled  the  boat  up 
stream,  arid  again  suffered  it  to  glide  with  the 
river's  slow,  funereal  motion,  downward.  Silas 
Foster  had  raked  up  a  large  mass  of  stuff,  which, 
as  it  came  toward  the  surface,  looked  somewhat 
like  a  flowing  garment,  but  proved  to  be  a  mon- 
strous tuft  of  water- weeds.  Hollingsworth,  with 
a  gigantic  effort,  upheaved  a  sunken  log.  When 
once  free  of  the  bottom,  it  rose  partly  out  of 
water — all  weedy  and  slimy,  a  devilish-looking 
object,  which  the  moon  had  not  shone  upon  for 
half  a  hundred  years — then  plunged  again,  and 
sullenly  returned  to  its  old  resting-place  for  the 
remnant  of  the  century. 

"•That  looked  ugly,' said  Silas.  4I  half  thought 
it  was  the  Evil  One,  on  the  same  errand  as  our- 
selves— searching  for  Zenobia.' 

"'He  shall  never  get  her,'  said  I,  giving  the 
boat  a  strong  impulse. 

That's  not  for  you  to  say,  my  boy,'  retorted 


the  yeoman.  '  Pray  God  he  never  lias  and  new 
may!  Slow  work,  this,  however  1  I  should 
really  be  glad  to  find  something  I  Pshaw  I  wbjf 
a  notion  that  is,  when  the  only  luck  wooM  h 
to  paddle,  and  drift,  and  poke,  and  grope,  hot- 
abouts  till  morning,  and  hare  oar  labor  forav 
pains !  For  my  part,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  fa 
creature  had  only  lost  her  shoe  in  the  mod,  ml 
saved  her  soul  alive,  after  all.  My  stars!  kov 
she  will  laugh  at  us  to-morrow  morning  r 

"  It  is  indescribable  what  an  image  of  Zsmsb 
— at  the  breakfast  table,  fall  of  warm  andflurfr 
ful  life — this  surmise  of  Silas  Foster  Droughts* 
fore  my  mind.  The  terrible  phantasm  of  kr 
death  was  thrown  by  it  into  the  remotest  mi 
dimmest  background,  where  it  seemed  to  pt* 
as  improbable  as  a  myth. 

"  'Yes,  Silas,  it  may  be  as  von  say/  cried  I 

"  The  drift  of  the  stream  nod  again  borne  w 
a  little  below  the  stump,  when  1  felt— jes,  fen\ 
for  it  was  as  if  the  iron  nook  had  smote  by  ova 
heart — felt  Hollings worth's  pole  strike  some  ob- 
ject at  the  bottom  of  the  river !  He  started  op 
and  almost  overset  the  boat. 

" •  Hold  on !'  cried  Foster,  'you  have  herr 

"Putting  a  fury  of  strength  into  the  eflbrfc 
Hollingsworth  heaved  amain,  and  up  esmt  s 
white  swash  to  the  surface  of  the  river.  It  wif 
the  flow  of  a  woman's  garments.  A  little  ■%»- 
er,  and  we  saw  her  dark  hair  streaming  down 
the  current  Black  river  of  Death,  thou  buflst 
yielded  up  thy  victim !     Zenobia  was  fonadl 

"Silas  Foster  laid  hold  of  the  body ;  Hoflmp* 
worth  likewise  grappled  with  it;  and  I  steered 
toward  the  bank,  gazing  all  the  while  at  Zoo- 
bia,  whose  limbs  were  swaying  in  the  carrot 
close  at  the  boat's  side  Arriving  near  the  shore, 
we  all  three  stept  into  the  water,  bore  her  ad, 
and  laid  her  on  the  ground  beneath  a  tree. 

" '  Poor  child  I'  said  Foster — and  his  dry  old 
heart,  I  verily  believe,  vouchsafed  a  tear— 'Fm 
sorry  for  her.' 

"Were  I  to  describe  the  perfect  horror  of  (he 
spectacle,  the  reader  might  justly  reckon  it  to 
mo  for  a  sin  and  shame.     For  more  than  twelve 
long  years  I  have  borne  it  in  my  memory,  and 
could  now  reproduce  it  as  freshly  as  if  it  were 
still  before  my  eyes.     Of  all  modes  of  death,  me* 
thinks  it   is  the   ugliest      Her  wet  garmenti 
swa tlied  limbs  of  terrible  inflexibility.     She  wm 
the  marble  image  of  a  death-agony.     Her  ami 
had  grown  rigid  in  the  act  of  struggling;  sad 
were  bent  before  her  with  clenched  bands;  her 
knees,  too,  were  bent*  and — thank  God  for  it!— 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer.    Ah,  that  rigidity!   It 
is  impossible  to  bear  the  terror  of  it     It  seemed 
— I  must  needs  impart  so  much  of  my  own  miser* 
able  idea — it  seemed  as  if  her  body  must  keep 
the  same  position  in  the   coffin,  and  that  her 
skeleton  would  keep  it  in  the  grave ;  and  that 
when  Zenobia  rose  at  the  day  of  Judgment,  it 
would  be  in  just  the  same  attitude  as  now! 

"One  hope  I  had  ;  and  that  too,  was  mingled 
half  with  fear.  £he  knelt  as  if  in  prayer.  With 
the  last  choking  consciousness,  her  soul,  bubbbn? 
out  through  her  lips,  it  may  be,  had  given  it«« 
up  to  the  Father,  reconciled  and  penitent.  Bot 
her  arms !  they  were  bent  before  her  as  if  *he 
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strangled  against  Providence  in  never-ending  "We  know  no  man  whom  we  would  sooner 

?°*£ty-ii  Hfp,hand81  Athe^  W€™  ?len^f  in  ask  to  write  our  epitaph.  We  feel  assured  that 

immitigable  defiance.    Away  with  the  hideous  ..  %  %   i  r..  ri         j       ..  , ,     .      ., 

thought!    The   flitting  moment  after  Zenobia  Jfc.  *oul<*  **  P06^   and  8mtable  m  the 

■ftnk  into  the  dark  pool— when  her  breath  was  highest  degree. 

gone  and  her  eoul  at  her  lips — was  as  long,  in  its        Since  the  publication  of  his  book,  it  grieved 

^P*^3th°f  Godil ^infini»  for8Jvene5f»  **  £•  nfe'  us  to  learn  that  a  severe  domestic  affliction 

^We  toolTtwo  rails  from  a'neighboring  fence,  ^overtaken  Mr  HawAorne,  trough  the 

and  formed  a  bier  by  laying  across  some  boards  to™>le  calamity  that  befell  the  Henry  Clay. 

from  the  bottom  of  the  boat.    And  thus  we  bore  It  was  a  sad  coincidence  that  death  by  the 

Zenobia  homeward.   Six  hours  before,  how  beau-  waves  should  overtake  a  member  of  his  family 

tjful!     At  midnight,  what  a  horror!    A  reflec-  B0  soon  after  hia  fictitious  tragedy  of  Zeno- 

tion  occurs  to  me  that  will  show  ludicrously,  I  i-        t*  i.***      *!.•       r     *i  i   j  j 

doubt  not,  on  my  page,  but  must  come  in  for  ito  hl\    Ifc  **t      ^         g  0r  • *  8?tud«l 

sterling  truth.    Being  the  woman  that  she  was,  author  to   be   forced  to  entwine  with  his 

could  Zenobia  have  foreseen  all  these  ugly  cir-  newly  acquired  laurel-wreaths  so  melancholy 

eumstances  of  death — how  ill  it  would  have  be-  a  leaf  as  that  of  cypress. 
come  her,  the  altogether  unseeml v  aspect  which 

ahe  must  put  on,  and  especially  old  Silas  Foster's         0.         .,  •,.     ,.  *  .,      t»,.,,     -i  i 

effort*  to  improve  the  mattir-^he  would  no  ,    Since  tho  Publication  of  the  Bhthedale 

more  have  committed  the  dreadful  act  than  have  Romance, Mr.  Hawthorne  has  brought  before 

exhibited  herself  to  a  public  assembly  in  a  badly-  the   public   a   book  which  unquestionably 

fitting  garment  I    Zenobia,  I  have  often  thought,  wm  bring  him  neither  fame  nor  credit.     It 

was  not  quite  simple  m  her  death.     She  had  •     ai ._-_,?  i„.+aa«i  *~  0^  «   «,««   ~r  ~~«:.,« 

seen  pictures,  I  sup^pose,  of  drowned  persons  in  »  ""J8  \a^ful  to.  *ee  a  man  °f  gemus 

lithe  and  graceful  attitudes.    And  she  deemed  degrading  his  pen  into  a  party  tool,  and 

it  well  and  decorous  to  die  as  so  many  village  pressing  genius,  designed  for  better  ends, 

maidens  have,  wronged  in  their  first  love,  and  into  the  service  of  every  empty  puppet  that 

seeking  peace  in  the  bosom  of  the  old  familiar  is  thrust  undeservedly  into  public  notice, 

stream — so  familiar  that  they  could  not  d  read  it —  t>  l    ..n  .     ..  J  ..,    vr     tt     xt. 

where  in  childhood  they  use"d  to  bathe  their  litUe  But  still  worse  is  it  with  Mr.  Hawthorne, 

feet,  wading  mid-leg  deep,  unmindful  of  wet  skirts,  who,  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  pub- 

But  in  Zenobia's  case  there  was  some  tint  of  the  lie,  did  not  stir  himself  to  the  ungracious 

Arcadian  affectation  that  had  been  visible  enough  task  of  writing  a  man's  life,  whose  life  no  one 

in^0«Ur,!ive8  foP  a* few  months  F-a9t  *  v  cares  to  know,  without  the  vivid  inspiration 
•"This,  however,  to  my  conception,  takes  no-      «  •     j     n»  xr      tt     a\ 

thing  from  the  tragedy.    For,  has  not  the  world  of  8ome  promised  office.     Mr.  Hawthorne 

oome  to  an  awfully  sophisticated  pass,  when,  was  a  place-holder  once  before,  and  we  trust 

after  a  certain  degree  of  acquaintance  with  it,  will    be   a    place-holder   again ;    for  it  is- 

we  cannot  even  put  ourselves  to  death  in  whole-  alwavs  pleasant  to  see  tho  country  dispens- 

Sfflow^lowfy,  with  many  a  dreary  pause,  jnS  Jt?  bounty  to  those  whose  genius  has 

resting  the  bier  often  on  some  rock,  or  balancing  l°ng  been  its  boast  and  admiration.     But 

it  across  a  mossy  log  to  take  fresh  hold,  we  bore  there  surely  was  no  necessity  that  he  should 

our  burthen  onward  through  the  moonlight,  and  turn  the  biographer  of  so  hitherto  obscure  a 

atlast  laid  Zenobia  on  the  floor  of  the  old  farm-  man  M  General  Pierce.     We  grieve  to  see 
bouse.    By-and-by  came  three  or  four  withered  _,.  ..        •  i    j  *  i  : r  n  • 

women  and  stood  whispering  around  the  corpse,  ?°  distinguished  a  man  of  letters  sullying 

or  peering  at  it  through  their  spectacles,  holding  his  reputation  by  such  mean  and  venal  hom- 

np  their  skinny  hands,  shaking  their  night-capped  age  to  ambitious  mediocrity.     The  hateful 

heads,  and  taking  counsel  of  one  another's  expe-  davs  are  g0D0  by  wllcI1  tho  author  required 

^w;^  ™V°  bc  d0n°*     i  *  7  «m  s.  »  »  Patron,  on  whom,  in  return  for  his  bounty, 

M  With  those  tire-women  wo  left  Zenobia.  .  r       ,  »  »  ^» 

he  lavished  fulsome  adulation.  We  no 
This  is  powerful — sadness  and  strength  longer  live  in  the  time  of  Dryden  or  John- 
mingled  into  a  most  poetical  and  vivid  death-  son.  Tho  true  literary  man,  thank  Heaven, 
scene.  A  thought  crosses  us,  whether  Mr.  can  bo  as  free  as  the  air  which  ho  inspires, 
Hawthorne  would  paint  a  wedding  as  well  and  as  unbending  as  the  oak  tree  in  the 
as  a  death  ;  whether  he  could  conjure  as  dis-  primeval  forests  of  our  giant  land.  lie  need 
tinctly  before  our  vision  tho  bridal  flowers,  not  bog  at  great  men's  doors  for  favor  or 
as  he  has  done  the  black,  damp  weeds  that  bread,  nor  exchange  servile  verses  for  current 
waved  around  the  grave  of  Zenobia.  We  fear  coin,  lie  writes  what  he  thinks,  and  thinks 
not.  His  genius  has  a  church -yard  beauty  what  he  likes ;  and  with  industry,  good  con- 
about  it,  and  revels  amid  graves,  and  execu-  duct,  and  a  fair  amount  of  genius,  he  need 
tions,  and  all  tho  sad  leavings  of  mortality,  not  fear  "  to  look  the  whole  world  in  tho 
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face,"  nor  "owe  to  any  man."  It  is  doubly 
disgusting,  then,  in  an  age  of  freedom  to  see 
a  man  of  ability  voluntarily  prostitute  his 
pen,  for  the  paltry  object  of  some  govern- 
mental salary.  There  are  "  hacks"  enough, 
Heaven  knows,  infesting  every  city,  who 
would  be  right  glad  and  well  fitted  to  per- 
form such  filthy  work.  Surrender,  then, 
your  degrading  office  to  the  Helots  of  liter- 
ature, Mr.  Hawthorne  !    Live  a  quiet,  pure 


and  honest  life  upon  your  farm,  and  span 
with  righteous  indignation  all  those  uwcrt- 
pulous  partisans  who  invite  yon  to  sacrifice 
your  own  fame  and  annihilate  your  owi 
honesty.  Give  us  such  worts  as  the  Seuht 
Letter,  and  the  Biithedale  Romance — woib 
of  art  and  beauty,  with  all  their  deformities— 
and  let  your  rare  genius  soar  for  ever  abon 
the  atmosphere  of  mushroom  heroes  ni 
penny  biographies. 


NATIONAL    CURRENCY. 


The  impossibility  of  effecting  the  minor 
exchanges  of  commerce  by  barter,  creates  a 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  currency 
suited  in  kind  and  quantity  to  the  activity  of 
exchange.  In  France,  where  the  population 
are  poor,  but,  notwithstanding,  possessed  of 
small  properties  in  land,  the  number  of  mi- 
nute exchanges  is  proportionately  large,  each 
person  having  a  little  to  buy  and  a  little  to 
sell.  Those  engaged  in  the  larger  exchanges 
are,  on  the  contrary,  a  small  fraction  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  the  quantity  of  small  cur- 
rency, or  money,  in  France,  is  consequently 
larger  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  or 
America,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants. 

In  America,  where  the  average  intelli- 
gence and  wealth  of  the  people  is  very 
great,  especially  in  New- England — where 
farms  are  measured  by  the  hundred  acres, 
and  every  village  has  its  manufactory — the 
quantity  of  circulating  medium  is  less  in 
proportion  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

It  is  necessary  to  attribute  these  differences, 
not  to  the  newness  or  antiquity  of  society, 
as  some  have  done,  but  to  a  much  simpler 
cause — namely,  the  mode  in  which  property 
is  created  and  distributed :  a  large  and  active 
commerce,  with  great  wealth,  evenly  distribu- 
ted throughout  the  community,  absolutely 
increases,  and  relatively  lessens,  the  demand 
for  a  circulating  medium.  A  highly  civil- 
ized, closely  constituted,  and  well-ordered 
community,  regulate  their  exchanges  upon  a 
system  of  credits,  whose  stability  strengthens 


and  is  strengthened  by  the  political  sad 
social  structure. 

In  newly  established  states,  during  the 
periods  which  immediately  succeed  revolu- 
tions, there  is  a  tendency  to  extend  the  tjt* 
tem  of  public  and  private  credits  to  an  em- 
barrassing degree.  The  confidence  of  men 
is  drawn  toward  a  government  which  dm 
established  itself  by  force ; — that  is  to  say, 
to  a  body  of  successful  revolutionists,  of 
whatever  name,  monarchic  or  republican. 
Each  one  of  the  new  states  of  the  northern 
and  southern  American  continents  has  found 
it  easy  to  effect  loans  in  Europe,  during  the 
first  few  years  after  a  successful  revolution. 

A  few  only  have  been  able  to  repay  these 
loans  in  full.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  mankind.  Should 
it  come  to  pass,  that  another  series  of  revo- 
lutions should  throw  back  these  governments 
into  the  monarchical  form,  they  would  be  able 
a  second  time  to  effect  other  loans ;  which 
would  again,  doubtless,  like  the  former,  re- 
main unpaid.  The  mercantile  world  are 
affected,  like  the  political  world,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  strength  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
hope.  The  lenders  and  the  borrowers  are 
mutually  deceived. 

So  frequently  has  this  cycle  of  credit  and 
discredit  been  repeated  and  exhausted,  not 
only  with  the  minor  states,  but  with  great 
empires,  like  those  of  Austria,  France,  and 
Great  Britain,  we  may  at  length  affirm,  that 
public  loans  repaid  are  an  exception  to  a 
general  law.  They  are  a  third  method  <f 
taxation,  by  which  it  is  contrived  that  the 
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evils  of  the  present  shall  be  thrust  upon  the 
future. 

Beyond  a  doubf,  the  solvency  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  government  is  the  most  surprising 
fiscal  phenomenon  in  history.  The  credit 
of  the  United  States  is  perhaps  the  best  the 
wor'd  has  ever  known.  It  has  a  two-fold 
guaranty — the  faith  of  the  government,  and 
the  spirit  and  freedom  of  the  people :  the  faith 
of  the  government  resting  upon  an  almost 
perfect  constitutional  system,  less  variable 
and  mutable  than  any  other  that  has  ever 
been  established ;  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
beyond  all  example,  the  most  enterprising, 
active,  and  intelligent. 

The  several  States  of  this  Union  are  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution  from  coining 
money,  issuing  bills  of  credit,  or  making  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debt:  the  power  of  the  General 
Government  over  the  currency  of  the  nation 
is  therefore  absolute. 

Its  credit  being  perfect,  and  its   power 
constitutionally  absolute  over  the  currency 
of  a  nation  of  25,000,000,  it  would  imme- 
.  diately  appear  as  though  the  first  attention 
of  the  central  government,  and  the  highest 
exercise  of  its  powers,  would  be  given  to  a 
regulation  of  the  currency ;  such,  however, 
is  not  the  fact     The  power  of  the  central 
government  has  fallen  back  upon  the  States 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Constitution, 
and  they  have  divided  it  amongst  them. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
nothing  for  the  currency  of  the  nation,  more 
than  might  be  done  by  any  intelligent  mint- 
master,  who,  by  contract,  should  engage  to 
stamp  and  issue  gold,  silver  and  copper  coin. 
The  material  of  the  currency  is  furnished  by 
the  State  of  California  and  by  the  merchants, 
the  central  government  having  no  power 
over  mines.    Individual  enterprise  regulates 
the  quantity  of  precious  metals,  as  well  as 
that  of  merchandise  and  manufacture.    The 
currency  of  paper  is  furnished  by  individu- 
als or  companies,  and,  in  general,  guarantied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  governments  of 
States,  who  are  themselves  a  species  of  in- 
corporated companies.   Thus  it  appears,  that 
this  primary  and  prescriptive  right  of  im- 
jperial  sovereignty  is  divided  between  citi- 
zens and  the  governments  of  States. 

The  intention  of  the  Constitution  was, 
doubtless,  to  have  established  a  mixed  me- 
tallic and  paper  currency  for  the  use  of  the 
people,  upon  the  European  system.    The 


Constitution  being  .itself  a  compromise  be- 
tween two  parties,  its  provisions  have  not 
been  carried  into  effect,  and  some  com- 
pletely nullified ;  amongst  others,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  currency. 

It  was  intended  to  place  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  States  or  of  individuals  to  in- 
terfere, in  any  wcy,  with  the  credit  of  com- 
merce or  of  the  people,  or  to  invalidate  or 
alter  the  terms  of  contracts,  by  tender,  relief 
or  bankrupt  laws,  direct  or  indirect.  The 
media  of  credit  were  to  have  been  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. A  bank  treasury,  whose  issues 
should  be  founded  on  the  revenue,  converti- 
ble at  pleasure  into  gold  and  silver,  it  was 
supposed,  would  furnish  a  perfect  currency ; 
the  government  itself  being  pledged  for  the 
redemption  of  the  notes. 

The  first  experiment  was  tried  successfully 
with  the  Bank  of  North  America,  chartered 
in  1781  by  the  Continental  Congress.  This 
Bank  afterwards  accepted  a  charter  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  lost  its  character  as  a  na- 
tional bank.  This  was  also  the  memora- 
ble commencement  of  State  banking.  New- 
York  and  Massachusetts,  and  after  them  all 
other  States  in  the  Union,  assisted  in  the 
incorporation  of  banks.  Many  of  these  were 
established  on  real  capital,  and  were  so 
managed,  their  paper  became  a  veritable 
circulating  medium,  relied  upon  by  the  peo- 
ple. Thus,  says  an  excellent  writer,  "  by 
the  operation-of  causes  more  powerful  than 
legislative  enactments,"  a  victory  was  finally 
obtained  over  the  policy  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  promises  of  corpora- 
tions took  the  place  of  a  metallic  medium. 
Debts  began  to  bo  paid  in  the  promises  of 
these  corporations ;  receipts  for  these  debts 
became  good  in  law ;  bank  notes,  excepting 
by  the  banks  themselves,  became  a  legal 
tender  through  the  effect  of  usage. 

In  1791  a  bank  was  chartered  by  Con- 
gress, called  the  United  States  Bank.  It  ex- 
ercised a  powerful  influence  over  the  State 
banks,  compelling  them  to  make  good  their 
promises  in  great  measure ;  still,  bankrupt- 
cies of  State  banks  occasionally  alarmed  the 
community. 

The  great  discovery  was  now  made,  by 
banking  speculators  in  the  States,  that  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States  necessarily  exer- 
cised over  their  operations  a  power  of  in- 
spection and  supervision  of  which  the  effect 
was  to  make  bankruptcy  the  immediate  foU 
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lower  of  excessive  or  fraudulent  issues. 
Against  this  just  and  natural  consequence, 
fraudulent  banking  speculators  began  to  form 
a  powerful  combination,  which  extended 
itself  over  the  entire  Union.  They  had  dis- 
covered that  the  paper  of  a  bank,  condemned 
by  the  central  banking  power,  was  no  longer 
respected  by  the  people ;  they  consequently 
resolved  to  remove,  or  to  destroy,  the  cen- 
tral banking  power.  Opinions  of  an  abstract 
character  began  to  be  agitated,  with  which 
the  more  ignorant  portion  of  the  people  were 
readily  indoctrinated.  In  1811  the  charter 
of  the  United  States  Bank  was  withdrawn. 
Availing  themselves,  at  this  time,  of  the  pe- 
cuniary distress  of  the  Government,  (during 
the  war  of  1812-13,)  the  local  banks,  out 
of  New-England,  came  to  a  determination 
to'suspend  specie  payments,  while  they  flood- 
ed the  country  with  bank  notes  nominally 
good,  but  in  reality  at  a  discount  of  twenty 
per  cent.  If  any  person  demanded  payment 
in  specie,  it  was  represented  that  he  was 
"  draining  the  country  of  the  precious  met- 
als," when  in  fact  he  was  endeavoring  to  put 
them  in  circulation. 

There  was  no  remedy.  These  irredeema- 
ble bills,  of  no  value  in  other  countries,  be- 
came the  currency  of  all  the  States  excepting 
those  of  New- England.  In  1816,  after  the 
war,  it  was  found  that  the  entire  currency  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $110,000,- 
000,  at  a  time  when  only  $45,000,000  was 
needed,  for  all  purposes  of  private  and  gene- 
ral trade. 

The  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things 
may  be  easily  imagined.  The  real  value  of 
this  paper  was  not  one  half  of  its  professed 
value  ;  it  occasioned  a  continual  conflict  be- 
tween property  and  currency,  producing 
utter  confusion  in  all  the  business  relations 
of  life.  The  evil  was  increased  by  the 
different  values  of  this  currency  in  the  dif- 
ferent States.  A  debtor,  paying  a  debt  con- 
tracted previous  to  the  depreciation,  had 
twenty  per  cent,  less  to  pay,  but  was  not 
always  the  gainer  thereby,  as  he  had  paid 
twenty  per  cent,  more  in  goods  for  the 
money.  Had  the  loss  and  gain  been  equally 
divided,  by  a  general,  and  even,  and  acknow- 
ledged depreciation,  such  as  follows  the  fall 
of  gold  coin  in  our  day,  the  evil  would  have 
been  felt  only  in  the  foreign  exchange ;  but 
the  actual  effect  was  to  break  the  force  of  en- 
terprises and  impair  the  credit  of  all  incor- 
porated companies.     The  evil  consequently 


fell  chiefly  upon  the  wealthier  classes  of  the 
community,  and  upon  those  who  subskt  by 
the  more  intelligent  kinds  of  labor. 

Again,  a  dealer,  moving  from  the  Eastern 
to  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  eorii 
purchase  twenty  per  cent,  more  with  k* 
specie  or  his  Eastern  money  than  he  cook) 
at  home.  Thus  the  wealth  of  the  East  wm 
augmented;  that  of  the  West  and  Sooth 
largely  diminished.  The  manufacturers  of 
the  East  were  enabled  to  realize  excess* 
profits. 

Nor  was  this  all.  It  had  been  provided 
that  all  duties  and  excises  should  beumfona 
throughout  the  United  States ;  but  wide 
bank  notes  were  taken  by  the  revenue  offi- 
cers, the  government  received  in  some  places 
one  fifth,  and  in  some  one  tenth,  lev  than 
in  others. 

This  state  of  things  demanded  the  imme- 
diate interference  of  the  Government  Hie 
power  of  regulating  the  size  and  weight  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  was  no  longer  a  suffi- 
cient remedy,  since  these  had  ceased  (o  be 
the  currency  of  the  people.  It  was  deemed 
hazardous,  however,  to  use  a  direct  interfe- 
rence :  it  had  been  tried,  whether  aa  Ot 
criminating  power,"  conferred  upon  the 
revenue  officers,  would  correct  the  mischief; 
allowing  them  to  receive  such  notes  ai 
seemed  to  them  good,  and  no  others.  Hie 
experiment  failed:  the  broken  banks  were 
preferred  by  the  revenue  officers,  as  a  matter 
of  favor ;  and  the  Government  lost,  almost 
immediately,  about  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
only  mode  remaining  was  to  establish  a  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  with  capital  sufficient 
to  control  the  local  banks,  compel  them  to 
reduce  their  issues  by  substituting  good 
paper  for  bad,  and  thus,  by  a  regular  and 
legitimate  competition,  in  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  business,  bring  the  paper  currency 
of  the  South  and  West  to  the  par  value  of 
gold  and  silver. 

Accordingly,  the  Bank  was  chartered  in 
1816,  for  twenty  years,  with  a  heavy  capital 
to  which  the  Government  subscribed  one 
fifth.  The  notes  of  this  Bank  were  made 
receivable  for  any  debt  due  to  the  United 
States. 

The  effect  of  the  establishment  of  this  • 
Bank  was  a  reduction  of  the  currency  of  the 
Union  from  §110,000,000  to  $45,000,000, 
equivalent  to  gold  and  silver.  The  Joed 
banks  found  their  notes  returned  upon  tbeffl, 
and  were  compelled  to  issue  only  a  redeem- 
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able  currency.  The  effects  upon  the  business 
of  the  country  and  its  general  credit  may 
be  surmised.  A  strong  effort  was  made  in 
a  few  of  the  Southern  States,  by  pledging 
the  public  credit  of  the  State,  to  force  an 
unnatural  quantity  of  paper  into  circulation  ; 
from  which  ensued  only  bankruptcy  and 
general  distress.  The  business  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  especially,  was  almost  destroyed 
by  these  attempts  at  financial  usurpation ; 
nor  has  that  State  since  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  her  own  legislation. 

The  entire  country  were  now  satisfied  of 
the  importance  and  benefit  of  a  national 
bank,  as  a  means  of  regulating  the  currency ; 
yet  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  immense 
power  exerted  by  the  Bank  over  the  general 
business  of  the  community,  and  the  check 
which  it  maintained  over  the  financial  legis- 
lation of  the  States,  compelling  them  to  keep 
within  the  precise  limits  of  the  Constitution — 
it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  so  great  a 
power  would  raise  an  opposition  against 
itself,  that  must  eventually  overthrow  it 
The  fraudulent  operators  and  banking  specu- 
lators, whose  plans  had  been  defeated  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  by  the  vigilance  and 

Eower  of  the  central  institution,  were  in  the 
ist  degree  impatient  and  hostile.  The  Bank 
was  a  principal  organ  of  the  central  power ; 
its  influence  was  more  direct,  and  more 
severely  felt  by  all  classes  in  the  community, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  than  that  of 
Congress  itself.  It  was  the  regulator  of  the 
general  business  of  the  nation.  While  it 
existed,  State  banks  were  institutions  of  no 
influence,  and  of  moderate  profit.  The  spirit 
especially  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
sovereignties  rebelled  against  a  central  fin an- 
cial  power,  which  deprived  them  of  all  influ- 
ence over  the  business  of  the  people,  and 
placed  them  in  a  subordinate  position  more 
effectually  than  any  other  provision  of  the 
Constitution.  For  a  time,  however,  the  op- 
position did  not  make  its  appearance  in  full 
force.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1831  it 
assumed  a  powerful  shape  and  made  for  itself 
a  majority.  It  was  admitted  that  a  national 
bank  ought  to  be  established,  and  with  a  cap- 
ital large  enough  to  control  the  State  banks 
and  compel  them  to  maintain  a  solvent  con- 
dition. The  eccentric  doctrine  of  Jefferson, 
that  banks  were  generally  mischievous  and 
oppressive  in  their  very  nature,  had  not  yet 
been  adopted  and  issued  by  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  his  friends,  as  a  portion  of  the  Demo- 


cratic creed ;  it  was  still  held  to  be  neces- 
sary that  the  Bank  ought  to  be  maintained. 
Its  enemies  complained  only  of  the  provi- 
sions of  its  charter :  they  did  not  propose 
to  abolish,  but  to  modify. 

The  National  Bank,  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  so  large  a- 
stockholder,  was  nevertheless  independent  of 
the  Government,  and  established  a  financial 
centre  superior  in  influence  and  respectability 
to  the  Treasury  itself.  The  Administration 
of  General  Jackson  were  naturally  jealous  of 
such  an  institution,  which  they  found  exer- 
cising a  daily  influence  of  far  greater  moment 
and  importance  to  the  community  than  their 
own,  and  over  which  they  could  not  exert 
the  smallest  control.  To  regulate  the  cur- 
rency, if  not  the  first,  is  at  least  the  second 
duty  of  every  government.  In  times  of  peace 
it  is  perhaps  the  first.  General  Jackson  and 
his  friends  found  themselves  entirely  de- 
prived of  this  function ;  the  entire  financial 
power  being  as  it  were  farmed  out  to  a 
company  of  skilful  operators,  who  carried  on 
the  currency  by  charter  and  contract,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Government  and  at  a  vast 
profit  to  themselves. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  message  of  Gene- 
ral Jackson  to  Congres,  several  years  before 
the  expiration  of  the  charter,  the  President 
expressed  his  opinion  against  the  constitu- 
tionality and  expediency  of  the  Bank,  and 
asserted  that  it  had  failed  in  its  great  end 
of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency. 
Now,  the  uniformity  and  soundness  of  a 
currency  is  a  relative  idea :  the  Bank  had, 
beyond  all  doubt,  rendered  infinite  service 
to  the  nation  ;  and  that  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  raising  of  such  a 
groundless  objection. 

The  administration  of  the  Bank  had  not 
indeed  been  without  great  faults.  Its  direc- 
tion fell  at  first  into  the  hands  of  a  few  specu- 
lators, who  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  made  it  incur  the  loss  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  This  circumstance  alone 
was  sufficient  to  prove  the  imperfection  of 
the  Bank,  in  feeble  hands,  as  an  institution 
for  the  maintenance  of  credit.  It  should 
not  have  been  in  the  power  of  "  a  few  specu- 
lators" to  accomplish  so  great  a  mischief. 
The  Bank  had  moreover  shown  a  remarka- 
ble jealousy  of  the  prosperity  of  New-York ; 
a  discreditable  trait.  It  had  indiscreetly 
enlarged  its  issues.  Enough  had  been  done 
to  show  the  dangerous  form  of  the  institu- 
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tion,  and  the  impropriety  of  leaving  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  public  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  corporation. 

In  the  year  1832,  a  bill  for  re-chartering 
the  Bank  passed  through  both  houses  of 
Congress,  and  was  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  objections. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
"  personal  hostility'Yof  President  Jackson  to 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to 
us,  however,  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  po- 
litical, much  more  than  a  personal  hostility, 
and  that  his  opposition  was  not  without 
good  grounds.  Let  us  examine  a  few  of 
the  political  reasons  brought  against  the  re- 
chartering  of  the  Bank. 

It  was  an  exclusive  monopoly :  it  was  the 
only  institution  which  could  carry  on  bank- 
ing operations  under  the  authority  of  the 
General  Government.  It  was  also  a  private 
corporation,  managed  by  individuals  for 
their  own  benefit !  It  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions  to  establish  a  mo- 
nopoly of  any  kind ;  more  especially  a 
monopoly  with  powers  superior  to  those  of 
the  national  treasury.  If  national  banking 
is  to  be  allowed,  it  should  be  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  Executive  and  House 
of  Kepresentatives ;  of  those  who  appropriate 
and  those  who  expend  the  revenues  of  the 
nation. 

The  privileges  bestowed  upon  the  Bank 
rendered  the  stock  more  valuable  than  any 
other  in  the  world  ;  but  this  additional  value 
was  a  gratuity  to  the  stockholders,  and  of 
no  advantage  to  the  nation.  The  public 
moneys  should  not  pay  more  than  a  legal 
interest ;  the  moneys  of  the  bank  were,  in 
part,  public  money,  and  their  profits  were 
three-fold  that  of  the  funds. 

It  was  additionally  urged,  and  we  think 
with  justice,  u  that  the  stock  of  this  bank 
ought  not  to  be  held  by  foreigners."  In 
1831  the  stock  held  by  foreigners  was  $8,- 
000,000 — nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole.  It 
was  calculated  that  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter would  add  several  millions  to  the  value 
of  the  stock.  These  millions  were  a 
simple  gratuity,  by  act  of  Congress,  to  a 
few  hundred  American  and  foreign  stock- 
holders, who  would  realize  enormous  for- 
tunes by  its  sale  into  still  fewer  hands ;  and 
these  latter  would  again,  still  more  injuri- 
ously, consolidate  the  financial  power. 

It  was  argued,  that  these  immense  profits 
*»ould  be  reaped,  not  by  a  few  wealthy  in- 


dividuals, but  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  annuity  of  $200,000 1 
year,  offered  by  the  Bank  for  its  own  con- 
tinuance, was  not  perhaps  a  tenth  part  of 
what  should  have  been  offered.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  sell  monopolies,  it  should  re- 
ceive their  full  price :  if  the  finances  of  the 
United  States  are  to  be  managed  by  a  per- 
petual contract,  the  worst  method  ought  it 
least  to  receive  the  highest  price.  All  mo- 
neys are  derived,  first  or  last,  from  the  labon 
of  the  industrious  citizen ;  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, it  is  needless  to  inquire.  If  foreigner! 
or  speculators  reap  a  profit,  it  is  derived  from 
labor,  the  sole  creator  of  values.  The  bill 
vetoed  by  General  Jackson  in  1882  proposed 
to  sell  an  advantage,  variously  estimated  at 
from  ten  to  seventeen  millions  of  dollars,  for 
the  sum  of  $3,000,000,  payable  in  fifteen 
annual  instalments  of  $200,000  each.  It 
was  an  unfortunate  proposition  for  such  an 
institution  to  make ;  and  would  be  unan- 
imously rejected  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  at  any  time,  and  under  any 
circumstances,  if  they  understood  its  nature. 
No  wonder,  then,  the  publication  of  General 
Jackson's  reasons  for  not  sanctioning  the 
bill,  created  an  irresistible  popular  party 
against  the  renewal  of  the  charter. 

It  was  further  urged,  and  we  think  ju- 
diciously, that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Government  to  create  and  sell  the  entire 
stock  of  the  Bank  at  whatever  price  it  would 
bring  in  the  market,  than  to  allow  these 
enormous  profits  to  fall  into  the  hands  o(  a 
few  fortunate  capitalists.  The  stock  and 
the  privileges  should  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder :  it  is  the  principle  established,  and 
should  have  been  adhered  to  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  cases.  No  reasons  were  offered 
against  it  No  wonder  therefore  the  Execu- 
tive objected  to  the  bill. 

Other  objections,  of  a  character  less  easy 
to  be  understood,  were  raised  in  the  veto 
message  of  '32,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  following :  Arrangements  were 
made,  in  the  charter,  by  which  the  banks  of 
the  States  had  the  advantage  over  private 
citizens.  If  a  State  bank,  for  example,  in 
Philadelphia,  owed  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  it  could  pay  its  debt  in  any  species  of 
notes  of  that  bank,  issued  at  the  centre,  or 
at  the  branches ;  but  if  a  private  citizen  owed 
the  Government,  or  the  Bank,  he  must  pay 
in  the  notes  of  the  centre,  and  not  in  those 
of  a  remote  branch ;  laying  him  under  the 
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frequent  injustice  of  a  discount  upon  branch 
notes.  Thus  it  appeared,  that  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  Banks  of  the  several  States 
and  avert  their  opposition,  the  Bank  of  the 
centre  had  given  them  an  advantage  over 
the  citizen ;  departing  from  its  original  in- 
tention of  providing  an  everywhere  equal 
currency  for  the  nation.  This  provision, 
however  slight  its  actual  effect  might  be,  ex- 
cited an  excusable  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
democratic  politicians,  as  showing  a  disposi- 
tion in  the  banking  power — a  disposition  at 
least,  if  nothing  more — to  separate  and  con- 
solidate its  influence  throughout  the  entire 
Union,  above  the  reach  and  over  the  head 
of  the  citizen.    It  was  unfortunate. 

Another  apparently  valid  and  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  of  1832,  was  the  curious 
exception  made  in  favor  of  non-resident 
stockholders.  It  was  conceded  that  the 
stock  of  a  branch  Bank  of  the  United  States 
would  be  taxable  in  the  State  where  it  was 
established ;  but  not  out  of  that  State. 
Foreign  stockholders  were  not  taxable ;  an 
arrangement  by  which  an  advantage  of  one 
per  cent,  was  given  to  the  foreign  stock- 
holder. The  effect  of  this  arrangement 
would  be,  to  remove  taxation  altogether  from 
these  branch  banks,  in  all  parts  of  the  Un- 
ion. The  citizen  of  New- York  would  not 
purchase  stock  in  the  branch  bank  of  his 
own  State,  but  in  the  branch  bank  of  some 
other  State,  to  escape  taxation ;  making  a 
difference,  in  general,  of  one  per  cent  in  fa- 
vor of  the  foreign  stockholder. 

Now  it  appeared,  that  of  the  twenty-eight 
millions  of  private  stock  in  the  original  cor- 
poration, more  than  eight  millions  were  held 
by  foreigners,  chiefly  in  Great  Britain, 
none  of  which  was  taxable !  On  the  other 
hand,  taking  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
for  an  example,  the  profits  of  the  branch 
bank  at  Mobile  in  1831  were  more  than 
$95,000 ;  but  not  a  single  share  was  held 
by  the  citizens  of  Mobile  or  Alabama.  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  were  in  the  same  con- 
dition with  regard  to  their  branches.  The 
gist  of  this  objection  was,  that  by  a  tax  on 
resident  stockholders,  the  stock  of  the  bank 
was  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  preference 
given  to  foreigners. 

Again,  the  foreign  stockholders  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  charter  from  all  direct  voice 
in  the  elections;  therefore,  as  the  stock 
passed  away  from  the  hands  of  citizens,  and  it 
left  unrepresented,  except  by  proxies. 


the  control  necessarily  passed  into  fewer 
and  fewer  hands ;  which  produced  a  farther 
consolidation  and  centralization  of  power. 
The  President  very  properly  inquires,  whe- 
ther serious  mischiefs  might  not  be  expect- 
ed to  arise  from  so  great  a  concentration ; 
whether  the  power  of  the  Bank  would  not 
naturally  continue,  from  year  to  year,  in  the 
same  hands ;  and  intimates  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  directors  would,  in  that  case,  be- 
come absolutely  identified  with  that  of  the 
foreign  stockholder,  and  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  nation  would  thereby  be  de- 
based. Through  such  an  institution,  the 
commercial  relations  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  United  States  would  soon  be  regulated 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter ;  nor  would 
any  public  functionary  be  able,  of  himself, 
to  resist  the  long  established  influence  of  the 
Bank.  The  President  of  the  Bank  informed 
the  Government  that  the  existence  of  the 
State  banks  depended  on  the  forbearance  of 
the  central  institution :  which  will  give  some 
slight  idea  of  the  regulative  power  over  the 
interests  of  the  nation  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  at  most  a  dozen  or  twenty  men,  and 
these  exerting,  of  necessity,  a  corrupting  in- 
fluence ;  gaining  every  year  additional  pow- 
er, experience,  and  wealth,  managing  foreign 
capital,  principally  English,  without  patri- 
otic motive,  and  with  a  thousand  influences 
to  make  them  disregard  the  interest  and 
honor  of  the  Government,  in  its  foreign  re- 
lations. 

It  is  apparent  by  what  causes  and  what 
considerations  the  popular  instinct  was  ex- 
cited against  the  central  banking  power. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  natural  than 
the  opposition  of  the  masses,  as  well  as  of 
the  Southern  and  Western  sovereignties; 
and  it  is  idle  to  seek  the  causes  of  that  op- 
position in  the  "private  animosities"  of  Pres- 
ident Jackson.  Many  of  the  arguments 
which  they  urged  against  the  re-charter  of 
the  Bank  were  not  merely  ingenious  ;  they 
were  founded  in  fact,  in  history,  and  in  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  popular 
outcry  which  followed,  and  which  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time,  ought  not  to  ex- 
cite the  surprise  of  any  sensible  politician. 
What  would  be  the  operations  of  a  bank, 
regulating  the  business  of  the  Union,  owned 
by  Europeans,  the  subjects  of  monarchy,  and 
managed  by  their  adherents  in  connection 
with  the  fiscal  of  our  own  Government! 
Would  such  an  institution  facilitate  the  oper- 
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ations  of  our  Government  in  time  of  war 
with  any  monarchical  power  ?  Would  it  not 
exert  itself  to  the  utmost  in  favor  of  its 
own  stockholders  ?  Would  it  not  influence 
all  embassies  and  negotiations  ? 

We  believe  that  in  good  time  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States  will  be  established  ;  but 
it  will  be  by  the  consent  of  both  parties, 
and  upon  a  plan  entirely  different  from  that 
adopted  in  1811  and  in  1832.  Such  an  in- 
stitution should  be  purely  American  in  its 
character ;  and  we  agree  with  the  author  of 
General  Jackson's  message  in  thinking  that 
its  stockholders  should  consist  of  our  own 
citizens,  friendly  to  our  own  government  and 
to  republicanism.  The  Whigs  of  the  present 
generation  are  opposed  to  free  trade,  because 
they  find  it  injurious  to  the  independence 
and  nationality  of  the  United  States.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  is  probable,  they  will 
never  permit  the  establishment  of  such  a 
bank  as  that  of  1832. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  past  years  the  util- 
ity of  banking  institutions  has  been  called 
in  question.  The  friends  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
finding  it  impossible  to  resist  public  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  general  necessity  of  a  na- 
tional bank,  resorted  to  the  usual  means  em- 
ployed by  desperate  demagogues,  and  or- 
ganized a  general  attack,  not  upon  the  form 
of  the  old  bank,  but  upon  banking  itself. 
In  1*791,  Congress  had  decided  in  favor  of  a 
bank;  in  1811,  against  it ;  again,  in  1815, 
against  it,  and  in  181G  in  its  favor.  The 
precedents  of  general  legislation,  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  except  one,  as  well  as  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  are  a  hundred  to 
one  in  favor  of  public  banking.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and 
even  of  many  public  men,  on  the  subject  of 
banking,  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  it 
was  found  difficult  to  organize  a  sensible  op- 
position, grounded  in  solid  reasons  ;  and  as 
a  substitute,  the  passions  of  the  people  were 
roused  by  demagogical  appeals,  discrediting 
for  the  time  every  institution  of  the  kind. 

Against  a  national  bank,  however,  there 
has  always  been  a  powerful  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  inferior  class  of  banking  capital- 
its  in  the  States.  The  policy  of  these  men 
has  been,  and  still  is,  to  excite  the  anger  of 
the  people  against  a  national  bank,  *nd  af- 
terwards to  supply  its  place  with  institutions 
of  their  own  contrivance,  for  "which  charters 
are  procured  in  the  States  by  an  almost  un- 
disguised system  of  bribery.    Public  bank- 


ing, in  some  shape,  is  found  to  be  as  nece* 
sary  as  coinage ;  but  as  the  profits  of  coin- 
age are  not  sufficient  to  tempt  the  cupidity 
of  speculators,  while  those  of  banking  an 
largest  in  times  of  popular  excitement  aid 
commercial  trouble,  the  jobbers  of  the  State 
Legislatures  have  been  satisfied  to  seem 
banking  for  themselves,  leaving  the  coinage 
in  the  hands  of  the  General  Goverameat 
So  great  was  the  influence  of  bank  power ii 
the  States,  it  procured  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits of  Government  in  1838,  as  is  wei 
known,  and  their  division  among  the  btab 
of  the  States,  with  consequences  the  moat 
memorable  and  destructive. 

By  the  course  of  this  argument,  the  reader 
is  perhaps  already  satisfied  that  it  was  not 
the  "  personal  hostility  "  of  GeneralJacbon 
which  created  the  anti-bank  party.  Tbe 
anti-bank  party  was  created  by  more  power- 
ful motives  than  the  hostility  of  any  one 
man,  or  body  of  men,  against  the  central  in- 
stitution. The  removal  of  the  deposits,  and 
consequent  destruction  of  the  Bank,  was  a 
victory  of  the  States  over  the  power  of  the 
centre ;  a  victory  of  the  lobby  members  of 
State  Legislatures,  in  the  interest  of  private 
speculation,  over  the  jobbers  of  Congress  a 
the  interest  of  foreign  speculation.  The  cor- 
ruption of  the  States  was  victorious  over  tbe 
indiscretions  of  the  centre. 

It  was  in  vain  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  brought  forward  in  defense  of  tbe 
Bank :  the  Court  decided,  that  whatever 
institution  was  found  "  necessary  "  for  the 
management  of  the  public  funds,  was  con- 
stitutional. The  question  remained,  and 
could  not  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
whether  a  bank  of  the  form  proposed  was  or 
was  not  "  necessary  and  beneficial."  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  had  declared  in  its  fa- 
vor ;  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives were  of  the  same  opinion ;  a  majority 
of  the  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  were  un- 
doubtedly against  it,  and  finally  sustained 
the  action  of  the  Executive.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  say  in  favor  of  that  majority.  It  was 
created  by  the  banking  influence  of  the 
States,  whose  plans  of  speculation  and  of 
robbery  had  been  defeated  by  the  salutary 
pressure  of  the  central  institution. 

Nor  have  we  any  apology  to  offer,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  imperfections  of  the  cen- 
tral institution.  The  reasons  brought  kf- 
ward  in  favor  of  its  suppression  as  a  coo- 
tract,  or  private  enterprise,  seem  to  us  saffi- 
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ciently  conclusive.  The  original  act  of  in- 
corporation provided  that  no  other  great 
bank  should  be  established  while  this  one 
remained.  It  was  therefore  an  exclusive 
monopoly,  and  in  many  respects  hostile  to 
the  genius  of  the  Constitution.  Congress 
may  establish  banking  institutions,  but  it  has 
no  right  to  grant  monopolies  to  individuals, 
except  for  purposes  of  national  defense.  It 
may  grant  a  monopoly  of  a  fishery  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  against  citizens  of 
other  states ;  but  it  cannot  grant  a  monopoly 
of  fishery  or  banking,  or  any  other  modes 
of  profit,  to  the  exclusion  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  in  favor  of  other  citizens,  or 
of  a  corporate  body.  Few  monopolies  have 
ever  been  granted  by  any  government, 
more  exclusive  and  effectual  than  that  of  the 
United  States  Bank;  and  we  cannot  say,  for 
our  own  part,  that  we  regret  the  demise  of 
its  charter.  Enormous  mischief  was  inflicted 
by  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  treasury  amongst  a  com- 
pany of  private  banks.  By  this  act  of  the 
Government,  a  number  of  irresponsible  mo- 
nopolies were  substituted  for  one,  compara- 
tively responsible.  There  is  hardly  a  room 
for  doubt,  that  the  anti-bank  party  of  1833 
was  a  combination  utterly  demagogical  and 
fraudulent,  and  managed  with  as  little  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  can  well  be 
conceived ;  and  yet,  we  insist  that  many  of 
the  arguments  brought  forward  by  them 
against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  were  not 
to  be  set  aside. 

It  has  been  argued  on  the  other  side  that 
the  Mint,  even,  is  a  monopoly,  and  that  the 
Mint  might  be  managed  by  contract ;  but 
the  case  is  not  parallel  with  that  of  the  Bank. 
The  Mint  is  a  chemical  laboratory  and  work- 
shop :  it  does  not  confer  value  upon  metal 
or  paper ;  it  knows  nothing  of  credit ;  its 
business  is  merely  to  divide  gold  and  silver 
into  pieces  of  equal  weight  and  purity,  and 
affix  upon  them  a  certain  indicative  mark. 
It  has  not,  nor  cannot  have,  any  control  over 
the  business  of  the  nation  or  of  individuals ; 
its  officers  have  no  interest  in  debasing  the 
coin ;  they  do  not  furnish  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  they  do  not  retain  a  portion  of  it 
for  their  own  profit:  the  profits,  if  there 
happen  to  be  any,  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Government  The  officers  are  paid  by  sal- 
ary, and  are  responsible  solely  to  the  Gov- 
ernment The  same  is  true,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  the  sub-treasury.    The  officers  of  the 


Treasury  are  salaried ;  they  are  able  to  de- 
fraud the  Government,  but  they  must  do  so 
by  direct  robbery.  Though  it  may  be  a 
cumbersome  and  uneconomical  institution,  it 
does  not  lay  open  the  Government  to  the 
schemes  of  speculative  bankers. 

The  inquiry  immediately  suggests  itself, 
why  should  not  a  bank  of  the  United  States 
be  conducted  upon  the  same  principle  ?  Why 
is  Government  under  the  necessity  of  selling 
to  a  party  of  bankers  a  privilege  which  it  is 
able  to  exercise  itself,  with  perfect  safety  ? 
Why  should  it  place  out  of  its  own  hands 
an  executive  power  expressly  reposed  in  it 
by  the  Constitution  ?  Is  it  not  clearly  un- 
constitutional to  do  this ;  much  more  so, 
even,  than  to  allow  the  States  to  regulate  for 
themselves  the  treatment  of  fugitive  slaves  ? 

Is  it  necessary  or  proper  that  a  fiscal  agent 
of  the  United  States  should  be  managed  for 
the  profit  of  foreign  capitalists  ?  Is  it  just 
that  these  capitalists,  through  their  proxies 
and  business  agents,  should  exercise  an  un- 
controllable power  over  the  currency,  com- 
merce, and  banking  institutions  of  this  Un- 
ion ?  Is  it  right  that  these  foreign  capital- 
ists, profiting  by  the  business  of  the  Union, 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation  ? 

Was  it  prudent  to  confer  upon  a  private 
institution,  performing  the  work  of  an  irre- 
sponsible treasury  and  finance  manager  by 
contract,  the  privilege  of  establishing  paper 
"  sub-.treasuries"  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
using  these  paper  sub- treasuries  and  fiscal 
sub-agents  as  a  means  of  drawing  the  gold 
and  silver  of  the  South  and  West  into  the 
vaults  of  the  parent  institution,  and  substi- 
tuting its  own  paper,  at  whatever  premium 
or  value  ?  In  a  word,  is  it  admissible,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  to  substitute 
the  promises  of  a  private  company,  chartered 
by  the  Government,  for  money  ? — for  this 
was  the  operation  of  the  Bank. 

For  the  privilege  of  realizing  enormous 
profits  by  the  management  of  public  funds, 
the  Bank  was  ready  and  willing  to  pay  a 
small  compensation  to  the  Government :  this 
was  inverting  the  natural  order.  The  Bank 
should  have  been  paid,  not  the  Government 
The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
heads  of  departments  do  not  pay  annuities 
to  the  Government  for  the  privilege  of  exer- 
cising their  functions ;  though,  if  report  be 
true,  some  of  them  might,  at  times,  very 
well  do  so:  they,  on  the  contrary,  are  paid 
by  the  Government,  and  cannot  lawfully 
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make  their  offices  a  means 

But  if  the  Bank  was  a  contract,  it  will  bo 
said,  why  was  it  leas  constitutional  than  any 
other  contract!  We  have  shown  sufficient 
reason  why  it  ought  not  to  be  a  contract, 
in  any  event;  but  it  was  not  a  contract,  for 
it  whs  not  given  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  effectual  exemption  of  the  property 
of  this  institution  from  taxation,  when  we 
remember  that  it  was  an  institution  for  the 
profit  of  individuals,  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public,  was  another,  ant!  in 
our  opinion  a  valid,  objection  to  the  char- 
ter offered  in  1832.  The  States  have  jeal- 
ously reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of 
taxing  all  person*  and  property ;  they 
render  only  the  imports  and  exports,  and, 
by  agreement,  unsold  kinds  belonging  to  the 
nation.  Hut  in  the  first  part  of  this  article 
■we  have  shown  that  the  stock  of  this  Bank, 
was  indirectly  exempted  from  taxation  ;  an 
exemption  which  interfered  directly  with  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  States. 

It  is  asserted  in  the  message  of  July 
10th,  1332,  that  when  the  new  charter,  upon 
which  this  message  was  a  veto,  was  present- 
ed for  renewal,  the  Executive  had  not  been 
consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  memo- 
rial for  a  new  bank,  although  it  was  admit- 
ted by  the  President  of  the  Bank  that  its 
executive  power  over  the  finances  of  the 
country  was  so  great,  the  State  banks  existed 
only  by  its  permission  and  sufferance.  In- 
dependently, therefore,  of  all  personal  feel- 
ings, and  of  all  political  arguments  and 
interested  opposition,  we  do  not  feel  the 
least  surprise  or  indignation  at  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Executive  itself  in  relation  to 
the  new  charter.  The  Executive,  whose 
business  it  was,  by  law,  to  administer  the 
finances  of  the  government,  found  an  irre- 
sistible and  irresponsible  power  growing  up 
at  its  side,  which  at  that  moment,  perhaps, 
had  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  its  influ- 
ence with  Congress. 

Mr.  Clayton  said,  that  he  believed  upon 
investigation  certain  charges  could  be  sub- 
stantiated against  the  Bank,  showing  that  it 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  members 
of  Congress  and  other  influential  persons. 
Now,  it  is  not  a  very  long  time  since  a  list  of 
names  of  members  of  Congress  could  be  found 
upon  the  books  of  the  Free-Trade  League 
in  London,  who  were  known  to  be,  or  sup- 
posed  to  be,  capable  of  English  influence 


against  a  protective  tariff.  It  is  nnm 
to  say  by  what  means  it  was  intended 
exercise  this  influence.  To  enter  at  Lii 
upon  the  particulars  would  savo 
which  wa  wish  by  all  means  to  avoid, 
so  large  a  body  as  the  Congress 
United  States,  sent  to  Washington  in  pirt 
for  interested  purposes,  consisting  in  part  of 
agents  of  speculation,  in  the  disguise  of  legis- 
lators, there  will  always  be  found  a  consid- 
erable number  of  men  more  open  to  pecu- 
niary than  to  official  influence.  A  bank  that 
would  "accommodate"  members  of  Congress 
with  money,  without  real  security,  and  upon 
nominal  endorsements — as  it  k  highlv  prob- 
able the  Bank  of  the  United  States  fonoa 
itself  compelled  to  do — was  open  lo  the. 
charge  of  corruption  ;  and  though  it  might 
easily  have  defended  itself,  to  all  appear- 
ance, against  such  a  charge,  the  effect  of 
the  accusation  would  remain.  Theevil  itoeif 
was  perhaps  inherent  in  the  nature  of  thii 
institution.  Members  of  Congress  are  re- 
tained by  individuals,  as  is  well  known, 
under  a  system  very  much  resembling  brib- 
ery, to  forward  their  particular  interests; 
but  of  all  interests,  that  of  the  Bank  would 
be  soonest  necessitated,  by  its  vcrv  nature, 
to  employ  pecuniary  influence,  and  would 
perhaps  be  unable  to  stand  without  it.  Tlw 
objection  is  valid :  it  does  not  arise  out  of 
the  character  of  its  conductors,  so  much  it 
from  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

number  of  charges  were  brought  against 
nan  age  men  t  of  the  Bank  by  M  r,  Cl.ijtun 
others,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
quire into:  many  of  them  were  invidioio 
and  unessential.  The  principal  defects  of 
the  institution  we  have  already  pointed  out : 
its  benefits,  on  the  other  hand,  were  un- 
questionable ;  but  they  were  of  too  general 
a  character  to  be  appreciated  by  the  masses. 
It  did  succeed  in  maintaining  and  restoring 
a  sound  currency.  It  did  exercise  a  pow- 
erful and  salutary  control  over  the  State 
banks.  The  removal  of  the  government 
deposits,  and  their  distribution  among  ifce 
lesser  banks  of  the  Stales,  devi 
all  the  active  mischiefs  which  had  been  op- 
pressed by  the  central  instituti 
that  time,  there  has  been  no  Bank  of  tl» 
United  States.  Both  parties  In 
sively  brought  lor  ward  proposals  for  thu  or- 
ganization of  a  fiscal  agent  for  the  Govern- 
ment :  these  have  either  failed,  for  want  of 
ijority  in  their  favor,  or  -lave  been  wp- 
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pressed  by  the  will  of  the  Executive.  We 
have  said  that  we  believe  a  fiscal  agent  for 
the  Union  will  by-and-by  be  established, 
and  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  old  plan,  will  be  established 
again,  by  the  consent  of  either  party.  The 
science  of  banking  has  undergone  a  revolu- 
tion within  the  last  ten  years.  Private  bank- 
ing, at  one  time  forbidden  by  the  law,  is 
established  in  several  States  with  the  guar- 
anty of  government  The  State  of  New-York 
may  claim  the  honor  of  having  invented  a 
new  system  of  banking  by  the  pledge  of 

fovernment  stock  as  a  guaranty  for  the  re- 
emption  of  notes,  in  case  those  are  not  paid 
in  specie. 

I  In  a  previous  article,  we  have  endeavored 
to  explain  how  the  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver  is  likely  to  replace  the  smaller  denomi- 
nations of  bank  notes :  it  is  uncertain,  how- 
ever, to  what  extent  the  substitution  can  be 
made;  there  is  a  certain  habitual  conven- 
ience in  paper  of  small  denomiations,  more 
easily  felt  than  described. 

To  understand  upon  what  principle,  in 
future,  fiscal  agents  of  the  Union  will  have 
to  be  established,  free  of  danger  both  to  the 
government  and  the  people,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  all  the  objections  of  the  op- 
position, some  of  which  have  been  already 
touched  upon,  and  to  avoid  the  evils  which 
they  indicate.  The  best  teacher  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  the  Whig  ;*and  the  tu- 
tors of  the  Whigs  are  the  Democrats.  The 
criticism  of  enemies  is  more  valuable  to  us 
than  the  praise  of  friends.  The  Democratic 
uproar  against  banking  as  a  business  is 
found  to  have  had  very  little  practical  effect 
upon  legislation.  Banks  are  established  by 
both  parties.  As  a  general  truth  in  politics, 
every  large  employment  of  capital  excites 
the  jealousy  of  the  ignorant ;  that  jealousy 
is  not,  however,  without  its  admirable  fruits. 
u  The  best  laws  arise  often  out  of  popular 
tumults." 

If  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Union  is  to  be 
hereafter  established,  it  certainly  will  not  be 
a  monopoly :  public  opinion  prevents  it ; 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  is  utterly  op- 
posed to  it  Nor  will  it  be  possible  in  fu- 
ture to  establish  a  central  banking  power 
to  control  the  fiscal  institutions  of  the  States. 
We  may  consider  the  principle  of  free  bank- 
ing as  triumphant  over  monopoly  and  cen- 
tralization ;  we  are  therefore  at  the  begin- 
tol.  xvl — no.  v. 


i  ning  of  a  new  epoch  in  finance  and  currency.. 
The  principle  of  competition  is  hereafter  to- 
regulate  the  business  of  banks,  as  it  does- 
all  other  occupations.  The  credit  of  a  banker 
will  extend,  like  the  credit  of  a  commercial 
house;  bank  bills  are  even  now  criticised 
like  the  notes  of  individuals,  and,  like  these, 
are  at  a  discount  as  soon  as  they  make  their 
appearance  among  strangers,  out  of  their 
proper  sphere.  The  banker  takes  the  place 
of  the  bank ;  character  and  credit  have  their 
full  value,  and  stand  instead  of  popular  de- 
lusion. 

It  is,  however,  improbable  that  any  private 
or  State  credit,  that  any  banker,  or  company 
of  State  bankers,  will  ever  be  able  by  them- 
selves to  give  an  universal  currency  to  their 
paper,  and  make  it  every  where  available  for 
small  exchange.  Even  if  the  entire  public 
stock  of  the  State  of  New- York  were  pledged 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  single  bank,  and 
the  institution  itself  managed  with  the 
utmost  skill  and  probity,  it  would  not  be 
able,  under  the  present  system  of  free  bank- 
ing, to  replace  the  currency  of  the  State  of 
New- York  even,  much  less  of  the  entire 
Union. 

The  tendency  of  all  notes  in  the  present 
day  to  assume  a  private  character  and  move 
within  a  restricted  sphere,  returning  prompt- 
ly upon  those  that  issue  them,  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  salutary  trait  in  the  modern 
system  of  banking ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
increases,  in  proportion  to  its  benefits,  the 
necessity  of  a  circulating  medium  that  shall 
not  be  so  restricted,  but  shall  be  every 
where  of  an  equal  value. 

Let  us  consider  the  process  by  which  a 
promissory  note  is  converted  into  currency. 
The  note  says  to  the  bearer,  "  I  am  good  for 
so  much  gold  and  silver."    How  comes  it 
to  be  good  ?    It  is  made  good  by  the  prom- 
ises of  others ;   it  is  credit  supported  by 
credit,  and  extended  in  proportion  to  the 
universality  and  extent  of  the  supporting 
power.    The  bank  of  John  Smith,  in  a 
country  town,  extends  with  the  credit  of 
John  Smith,  capitalist,  over  a  circle  of  fifty 
or  sixty  miles.    By  establishing  connections 
with  each  other,  the  two  banks  of  John 
Smith  and  John  Jones,  an  hundred  miles 
apart,  may  give  credit  to  each  other's  notes, 
and  so  enlarge  their  mutual  influence.    The 
credit  of  a  country  bank  may  be  good  in  a 
single  commercial  house  in  a  great  city; 
the  bills  of  that  bank  will  go  back  from  the 
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city,  as  they  were  issued,  in  packages,  like ' 
a  draft  or  a  check,  having  never  been  em- 
ployed as  currency.  It  is  a  money-lending 
establishment  thus  far,  and  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  bank ;  for  it  has  not  yet  secured 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  keep  its  notes  in  circulation. 
Faying  in  promises,  the  bank  is  both  a 
lender  and  a  borrower ;  its  gains  are  alto- 
gether upon  time,  or  rather  upon  time  mul- 
tiplied by  the  quantity  of  issues.  Every 
day,  while  a  note  is  on  its  travels  from  hand 
to  hand,  is  time,  that  is  to  say,  interest, 
gained  to  the  bank.  But  if  the  public  have 
so  confidence,  they  will  give  it  no  time.  A 
bank  considered  as  an  "  agency"  has  other 
profits ;  but  to  these  we  need  not  now  allude. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  suffer  their  Treasury  to 
become  a  money-lending  institution ;  they 
would  much  rather  increase  the  tariff,  or  es- 
tablish direct  taxes,  The  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  never  be  sold  in  that  manner ; 
the  fact  that  it  was  so  sold,  is  the  principal 
objection  to  the  charter  of  the  old  Bank. 

During  such  time  as  payments  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  are  made  in 
specie,  the  Government  will  have  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  precious  metals.  The 
specie  system  works  equally  for  and  against 
the  Government  as  long  as  the  revenue  is 
equal  to  the  expenditure.    Paper  cannot  be 


used  by  the  Treasury,  as  common  currency, 
under  the  present  system. 

There  remains,  to  our  view,  but  a  single 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  regulative 
fiscal  organ.  We  have  already,  in  previ- 
ous articles,  suggested  upon  what  system, 
and  by  what  guaranties,  such  an  organ  or 
organs  can  be  established.  A  private  insti- 
tution, guarantied  by  the  stock  of  the  Unit* 
ed  States,  with  a  sufficiently  extended  cap- 
ital, under  the  charter  of  the  Union,  estab- 
lished in  every  State  of  the  Union,  on  tat 
New-York  plan,*  would  have  the  character 
and  freedom,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  n- 
sponsibilities,of  a  common  bank  ;  and  could 
be  employed  by  the  Government  without 
detriment  to  itself,  and  freed  of  all  th*  ob- 
jections which  have  been  brought  ftfsflftt 
the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
occasion  should  arise,  it  is  our  intention  to 
develop,  at  more  leisure,  the  idea  of  such  sa 
institution. 


*  The  banks  of  New- York  are 
cured  by  public  stock*,  as  follows: 
New- York  State  Stocks, 
United  State*  Stock*, 
Canal  Revenue  Certificates, 
Bonds  and  Mortgages, 
Illinois  Stock, 
Arkansas  Stock, 
Michigan  Stock, 
Oath  on  deposit, 


prindptu/i 

(ft***) 

18,332,171 

8,784.911 

1,871.600 

8.76M40 

061,000 

876.000 

181.000 

260000 
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A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  ISTHMUS. 


It  is'an  old  habit  of  mine — so  old  as  to  be 
almost  a  second  nature — that  of  prying  be- 
neath the  outer  surface  of  things,  after  a 
concealed  mystery ;  of  getting,  as  it  were, 
behind  the  scenes  in  every  act  of  life  that  I 
thought  particularly  worthy  of  my  attention, 
that  I  might  learn  something  of  the  motives 
which  led  to  such  greatness  or  glitter;  that  I 
might  weigh  calmly  these  palpable  results  in 
my  mind,  and  decide  for  myself  how  much 
was  real,  and  how  much  false ;  how  often  the 
heart  was   in   the  action,   or  in  the  most 
melancholy  and  perverse  opposition.     And 
especially,  in  visiting  a  new  place,  have  I 
been  wont  to  seek  for  something  not  written 
plainly  on  its  front,  something  of  its  inner 
life ;  something  characteristic  of  the  spot, 
that  should  set  its  mark  upon  it  in  my 
memory,  and  make  it  unlike  all  other  places  to 
me ;  something  which,  when  its  name  was 
mentioned,  should  instantly  start  up  before 
me,  the  one  bold  figure  of  the  picture,  to 
which  the  surrounding  objects  should  form  a 
shadowy  background.    But  in  this  I  have 
not  always  been  successful.    I  have  spent 
days  in   certain   spots,  watching  long  and 
wearily  for  a  glimpse  of  that  subtle  revelation, 
as  one  sits  sometimes  beside  a  great  paint- 
ing, striving,  oh,  how  vainly !  to  catch  some- 
thing of  the  inspiration  of  him  who  conceived 
and  executed  it,  in  the  glow  of  which  pres- 
ence  all  its  most  delicate  beauties  should 
etart  forth  ;  and  yet  have  gone  away,  and  not 
having  felt  and  grown,  as  it  were,  with  and 
into  them,  have'  soon  forgotten  them  alto- 
gether.    And  at  other  times  my  nature  has 
so  mingled  itself  with  the  deep  earnestness 
of  the  scene,  that  I  never — never  can  for- 
get it 

It  was  a  stormy  evening ;  the  rain  fell  in 
merciless  torrents.  Among  the  thick  forests  on 
the  opposite  bank  it  plunged  with  a  heavy 
crashing  sound.  The  yellow  streams  rushed  in 
foaming  impetuosity  down  the  sloping  hill- 
side of  Palenquilla,  and  gave  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  the  already  maddened  current  of 
the  river.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  keep  a 
footing  in  the  ascent  leading  to  the  hotel 


farthest  from  our  barge,  for  while  the  wind 
did  its  best  to  overthrow  you,  the  running 
water  and  the  slippery  soil  under  foot  con- 
tributed equally  to  the  difficulties  of  locomo- 
tion. Nevertheless,  prompted  by  something 
which,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  you  may 
call  curiosity,  I  was  bent  on  reaching  that 
edifice;  and  a3  sleep  in  our  barge,  owing  to 
the  social  peculiarities  of  our  neighbors,  was 
out  of  the  question,  had  quite  made  up  my 
mind,  if  I  did  succeed  in  reaching  it,  to 
pass  the  night  there.  Sleep — yes,  to- court 
that,  not  rest,  but  sleep — was  to  be  the  end 
of  my  toilsome  journey,  as  I  thought.  Sleep — 
I  did  not  find  it  there,  but  there  was  one 
who  did ;  one  who  closed  his  little  eyes  for 
ever  on  the  weary  world  that  night,  and  was 
with  the  angels  when  he  woke. 

Ugh !  I  have  stumbled  over  something, 
but  'tis  nothing  but  a  pig :  it  might  have 
been  something  worse,  yes,  and  it  might 
have  been  something  a  good  deal  better,  a 
log  for  instance,  and  then  its  squealing 
wouldn't  have  awakened  such  a  deafening 
chorus  from  the  dogs,  who  ought  to  keep 
perfectly  quiet  or  be  simply  whining  on  a 
night  like  this.  And  ugh !  again,  fur  mis- 
haps never  come  singly ;  it  is  my  head  I 
have  hit  this  time,  against  a  beam  lying  on 
the  top  of  posts,  which  may  be  part  of  the 
skeleton  of  an  awning  to  some  building 
which  was  to  have  been  erected,  for  all  that 
I  ever  found  out  to  the  contrary.  Those 
big  lanterns  are  not  such  ridiculous  affairs 
after  all.    But  here  we  are — this  is  the  hotel 

Somehow,  it  is  not  a  hotel  suggestive  of  a 
cosy  night  There  is,  so  to  speak,  a  lack  of 
those  substantial,  home-like,  thoroughly  com- 
fortable features  which  are  associated  in  our 
minds  with  the  idea  of  a  model  hotel.  There 
is  no  great  wide  door,  opening  into  a  broad 
well-lighted  hall,  with  a  winding  staircase 
leading  to  other  stories,  where  are  snug 
chambers  with  the  anthracite  throwing  a 
kindly  glow  upon  the  soft  carpet,  and  neat 
furniture,  and  snowy  counterpane  of  the  bed. 
There  is  no  parlor  where  the  ladies. have 
assembled  for  a  hop ;  no  other  parlor  where 
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gray-headed  men  sit  gazing  at  the  coal  fire, 
with  the  morning  or  evening  newspaper  upon 
their  knees,  and  indulge  in  reminiscences  of 
the  last  war,  observing  that  when  the  news 
of  peace  arrived  it  was  a  sloppy  night,  very 
much  such  a  night  as  this,  in  fact.  There  is 
no  snuggery  known  as  the  bar-room,  reeking 
with  odors  of  tobacco,  lemon  peel,  and  fra- 
grant old  Jamaica,  where  young  men  in 
plaid  trowsers,  many-pocketed  coats,  flat- 
brimmed  hats,  and  neckcloths  with  square 
ends,  sit  and  smoke  and  drink,  and  smoke 
and  drink  again.  There  is  no  full-fed,  ruddy- 
visaged  landlord,  whom  you  soon  get  to 
know  by  the  familiar  name  of  "  old  Peter," 
to  bid  you  welcome  with  as  much  cordiality, 
and  order  John's  attention  to  your  luggage 
with  as  much  satisfaction,  as  if  he  had  been 
expecting  you  for  a  month,  and  felt  really  very 
much  relieved  that  you  had  at  last  arrived. 
But  then  it  is  such  a  hotel  as  one  would 
expect,  knowing  that  it  was  originally  a 
native  ranch,  and  that  the  main  building, 
wings,  and  similar  extensive  additions  which 
were  to  have  been  made  to  it,  were  not  yet 
begun.  It  has  one  room,  which  must  be 
some  twelve  feet  square,  lighted  by  a  tallow 
candle  on  the  usual  board,  a  notched  pole 
leading  to  the  attic,  the  customary  furniture 
in  the  way  of  boxes  and  logs,  a  ground  floor 
it  is  true,  but  only  partially  appropriated  by 
the  puddles.  It  seems  to  be  taking  care  of 
itself,  for  no  one  takes  any  notice  of  me  as  I 
enter,  and  indeed  there  is  no  one  inside  to 
do  so ;  and  to  get  in  at  all  I  am  obliged  to 
remove  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  who  is  bar- 
ricading the  door,  and  who  is  very  sallow, 
thin  and  shaky,  but  habited  in  white  pan- 
taloons and  a  dress  black  coat,  and  looking 
like  a  man  who  had  put  on  the  last  remnants 
of  his  bravery  to  die.  I  observe  jovially  to 
this  gentleman  that  it  is  great  weather,  and 
think  that  I  made  an  allusion  to  "  young 
ducks"  in  the  same  connection;  but  he  is 
past  taking  any  notice  of  such  trifling,  or  of 
any  thing  else  as  to  that,  although  he  after- 
wards turns  out  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the 
place.  When  this  truth  comes  home  to  me, 
I  propose  taking  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water.  He  answers  me,  "  There's  brandy," 
without  making  any  sign  to  show  where,  or 
indeed  looking  in  any  direction  at  all,  so 
that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  hunting  it 
up  myself.  The  ring  of  the  dime  upon  the 
board  in  payment  is  equally  powerless  to 
arouse  him ,  from  what  ?  perhaps  from  a  vision 


of  scenes  and  faces  far  enough  away.  I  next 
propose,  but  this  time  to  myself  retiring  for 
the  night,  and,  scraping  the  mud  from  my 
boots  as  far  as  practicable,  and  assuring  my- 
self of  the  steadiness  of  the  stick  in  advance, 
take  my  way  to  the  attic 

I  must  have  been  very  tired  and  sleepy, 
for  I  can  only  recollect  one  moment  when 
the  cracking  of  the  cane  floor  beneath  my 
step  chimed  in  beautifully  with  the  pattering 
of  the  heavy  rain-drops  on  the  roo£  audi 
think  slumber  seized  me  even  as  I  settled 
down  upon  my  primitive  couch.  I  had 
hardly  lost  myself,  as  the  expression  is,  when 
I  was  again  roused  to  consciousness  by  voices 
in  the  apartment  below.  The  first  was  that 
of  a  woman,  low  and  shrill,  impressing  me 
as  coming  from  a  heart  in  bitterest  warfare 
with  its  destiny,  and  curiously  at  variance 
with  the  lulling  sound  of  the  rain,  and  the 
dull,  heavy,  mournful  gustiness  of  the  wind. 

"  Oh  John,"  it  cried  in  tones  of  agon?, 
"do  not  let  him  die,  he  is  my  little  angel! 
John,  oh,  I  cannot  let  him  die !" 

"Hush  dear,"  said  another  voice,  the 
rough  hard  voice  of  a  man ;  "  why  should 
we  ask  to  have  him  spared  ?  Has  our  life  been 
so  very  pleasant  that  we  should  pray  for  a 
like  boon  for  him  P 

The  words,  and  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  uttered  more  than  the  words  them- 
selves, revealed  to  me  a  picture,  suddenly 
illuminated  as  it  were  by  a  flash  of  Heaven  ft 
lightning,  in  which  I  noted  all  the  details  of 
one  of  those  unhappy  lives  so  common!? 
led  by  the  sensitive  and  poor.  It  was  with 
no  hope  of  turning  back  the  tide  of  hurry- 
ing events,  and  yet  certainly  with  no  idle 
curiosity,  that  I  crept  along  over  the  cane 
floor  of  my  chamber  toward  the  aperture 
where  I  could  leisurely  inspect  the  scene 
below.  Oh,  what  would  I  not  have  given 
for  the  power  and  appliances  of  the  painter, 
to  have  stamped  its  lineaments  upon  the 
canvas,  even  as  I  saw  them  then  !  A  man 
and  woman  had  entered,  and  were  seated 
side  by  side  on  two  rude  boxes,  stationed  in 
a  corner  of  the  apartment,  which  was  pos- 
sibly the  most  comfortable  locale,  if  such  an 
epithet  may  be  applied  to  premises  so  utter- 
ly wet  and  cheerless.  These  two  persons 
seemed  in  full  possession  of  the  house.  The 
proprietor  had  either  gone  out,  or  was  coiled 
away  to  sleep  in  some  corner  hidden  to  my 
view.  A  second  glance  revealed  a  third 
person,  a  child  of  apparently  not  more  than 
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five  or  six  summers,  whose  emaciated  and 
spasmodic  frame  was  almost  wholly  con- 
cealed by  the  protecting  arms  of  the  man, 
evidently  his  father.  This  group  of  three 
was  so  disposed,  with  the  feeble  candle-light 
falling  full  upon  them,  that,  in  my  desire  to 
read  their  story  in  their  faces,  I  almost  im- 
mediately saw  their  each  minutest  line, 
while  all  the  world  beside  became  nothing 
but  the  blackest  void,  and  my  ear  ceased  to 
take  note  of  the  rain  and  gusty  wind,  and 
heard  nothing  but  the  outpourings  of  these 
forlorn  and  seemingly  forgotten  spirits. 

The  man  was  apparently  rather  under 
what  is  termed  the  middle  age,  of  small 
stature,  wasted  and  thin,  as  if  from  long 
care  and  self-denial.  His  attire,  even  in  the 
abandon  of  that  out-of-the-way  spot,  some- 
haw  bespoke  the  gentleman,  and  just  as 
plainly,  too,  the  poor  gentleman.  As  he  sat 
nolding  his  frail  burden,  every  moment, 
alas !  becoming  frailer,  vainly  trying  to  soothe 
it  to  a  moment's  repose,  and  after  each  un- 
successful effort  turning  his  beseeching  eyes 
to  heaven,  I  could  read  in  his  sharp  pale 
face,  his  high  projecting,  but  not  broad  fore- 
head, his  quick  restless  eye,  flashing  with 
a  certain  fire  withal,  and  the  unsteady 
working  of  his  mouth,  the  plainly  written 
story  of  a  high-hearted,  disappointed  man. 
There  was  something  in  his  whole  demeanor 
which  bespoke  the  man  of  pride,  of  prin- 
ciple, of  genius  too,  but  also  of  irresolution — 
the  most  unhappy  type  of  all  God's  images 
on  earth ;  the  man  who,  seeing  the  prizes 
with  which  life's  lottery  is  teeming,  and 
knowing  the  way  to  reach  them,  yet  lacks 
the  nerve  to  follow  therein,  because  the 
cowardly  doubt  is  still  there,  as  to  whether, 
after  all,  the  highest  good  is  thus  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  woman,  like  the  man,  in  one  respect 
at  least,  was  "  not  now  that  which  she  had 
been,"  and  yet  there  were  traces  of  her  for- 
mer better  self  flickering  occasionally  in  her 
face  and  mien.  Although  no  smile  played 
upon  her  lips,  which  were  once  beautiful, 
but  were  now  thin  and  drawn  tightly  to- 
gether, as  if  to  shut  out  from  her  heart  the 
atmosphere  of  a  world  that  had  never 
seemed  to  love  her,  and  no  especial  bril- 
liance flashed  upon  you  when  the  lids  were 
raised  from  eyes  around  which  were  drawn 
dark  lines,  and  which  stood  out  in  painful 
prominence  from  wasted  cheeks;  and  al- 
though her  costume  was  of  the  simplest, 


suggestive  of  a  dull  routine  of  daily  tasks, 
and  nothing  of  the  dashiness  and  bravery 
of  life,  yet  there  was  something,  not  exactly 
visible  to  the  outward  eye,  which  showed 
that  this  was  not  the  destiny  to  which  she 
was  born ;  else  why  should  I  have  seen  her, 
as  in  a  mirror  of  the  past,  sweeping  with  gal- 
lant grace  adown  a  gilded  drawing-room,  or 
rousing  to  wild  gayety  a  sea-shore  or  hearth- 
side  party,  by  looks  and  tones  fraught  with 
fire-like  electric  sparks  ?  Even  now,  in  that 
worn,  slender,  compressed  frame,  there  was 
secreted  a  possibility  of  fascination,  which 
needed  only  the  showers  and  beams  of 
sympathizing  hearts  to  awaken  to  active 
being.  Ye  rude  ones  of  the  world,  ye  who 
take  pride  in  the  scrupulous  correctness  of 
your  dealings  in  your  business  relations  with 
other  men,  paying  promptly  your  pecuniary 
debts  even  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  but 
who,  in  the  calculating  and  unfeeling  pursuit 
of  your  selfish  ends,  jostle  the  pure,  the  gen- 
tle, and  the  uncomplaining  from  their  paths 
of  life,  depriving  them  thus  of  those  simple 
pleasures  which  you  know  not  of,  because 
you  cannot  enjoy  them;  think  you  that 
you  will  never  be  called  to  a  reckoning  for 
this? 

And  the  little  child,  who  was  overleaping 
all  this  weariness  and  misery  of  life,  and  was 
soon  to  be  a  little  cherub— I  actually  found 
myself  chuckling  over  the  idea  that  he  was 
cheating  the  old  deceptive  villain  of  a  world, 
and  was  eluding  its  clutches,  even  by  a  stolen 
march  to  heaven.  No  frittering  away  of 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  his  young  life  by 
unmanly,  cankering  cares.  The  lustre  of 
his  roguish  little  eye  was  not  to  be  dimmed, 
the  rosy  fulness  of  his  mischievous  mouth 
was  not  to  be  wholly  wasted,  his  laughing 
curls  were  not  even  to  be  cut,  till  he  had 
lain  them  all  in  the  bosom  of  the  rotting 
earth  which  was  their  mother.  I  have  said 
that  he  was  a  child  of  some  five  or  six  sum- 
mers. There  was  none  of  the  frostiness  of 
winter  about  him.  Nothing  even  in  his 
form,  worn  by  disease,  suggestive  of  cold  or 
barrenness.  He  was  a  delicate  summer 
flower,  and  now  that  he  was  being  crushed 
to  earth,  it  was  a  summer  storm  that  did  it ; 
a  rude  gale,  that  might  break  his  fragile  stock, 
and  scatter  far  and  wide  his  fair  frail  petals, 
but  which  would  none  the  less  certainly  waft 
the  essence  of  his  fragrance  and  loveliness 
far  beyond  the  clouds. 

The  father  sat  with  the  child  in  his  arms, 
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not  with  any  hope  of  keeping  him  from  the 
grasp  of  death,  but  gently  rocking  him,  as 
if  trying  to  lull  him  oft'  to  slumber,  as  he 
had  often  perchance  done  after  frolicsome 
days,  when  sleep  came  with  a  soft  and  wel- 
come tread,  bringing  pleasant  dreams  and 
angel-w hispers  in  her  train.  Then  the  sweet 
vision  of  the  morrow  awakening  danced  be- 
fore the  father's  brain,  and  now 

The  mother  sat  by  his  side,  with  her 
hands  clenched,  firmly  knit  together.  She 
was  trying  to  feel  physically  the  agony  of 
sitting  hdpless  there,  while  her  child  died. 
She  could  not  bring  herself  to  feel  it,  and  so 
she  kept  rising  up,  looking  wildly  round,  hut, 
seeing  no  succor  in  any  quarter,  would  settle 
into  her  scat  again  with  an  agonizing  groan. 
"  Oh  John,"  she  would  gasp  out  at  times, 
"tell  me,  will  he  live,  will  he  be  hotter  soon, 
will  he  know  his  dear  mother  again  ?  God 
forgive  me,  but  I  cannot — oh  no,  indeed, 
I  cannot  let  him  die !" 
Ami  then  «rig  lin : 

"  Oh,  why  ^  it,  why  must  it  be  so  ?  When 
we  left  every  thing  else,  and  our  other  chil- 
dren behind  us,  we  could  not  leave  little 
Charlie,  lie  was  to  have  been  our  good 
angel,  to  make  every  hardship  light  and 
pleasant  Tell  me,  John,  if  there  is  any 
meaning  in  this  blow." 

44  It  is  the  penalty  we  pay  for  being  poor," 
answered  the  man  bitterly. 

A  dark  shadow,  as  of  remorse,  settled  sud- 
denly down  upon  the  woman's  brow,  as  she 
continued  wildly : 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  enough  when  we 
buried  little  Arthur;  you  said  God  had  ta- 
ken him,  and  it  was  better  for  him  and  us. 
But  Charlie,  he  has  been  longer  with  us,  and 
he  is  different  from  all  the  others ;  we  can 
never  love  any  thing  again  as  we  have  loved 
liim.  Oh,  see  him  now;  see  his  little  limbs 
how  thev  twine.  O  God,  do  not  let  him 
suffer  thus !  take  him,  if  thou  must,  but  do 
not  let  him  linger  thus !" 

And  the  father  answered  solemnly,  while 
the  child's  limbs  were  stiff  and  bent  in  a  last 
convulsion,  and  the  old  look  of  life  was 
fading  away  in  his  upturned  eyes,  and  great 
drops  of  agonizing  sweat  stood  upon  his 
little  brow,  and  while  greater  drops  came 
upon  the  father's  face — a  face  whose  every 
line  spoke  a  voiceless  prayer  to  God  to  shorten 
the  death  struggle — thus  he  answered  : 

"Yes,  Mary,  this  suffering  is  very  hard, 
almost  too  hard ;  but  hear  me,  Mary,  and 


thank  God  with  mo  that  our  Charlie  shall 
never  know  a  suffering  ten  thousand  thnet 
greater  than  this,  which  you  and  Icooldaot  * 
have  seen  and  felt  for !" 

"  He  doeB  not  suffer,"  said  another  Toiee 
close  by.  "Even  now,  your  child  Charlie 
rejoices  with  the  angels  in  the  paradise  of 
God." 

As  the  voice  spoke,  the  painful  gurgling 
ceased  in  the  child's  throat,  his  lints 
gradually  straightened  and  resumed  their 
native  grace,  while  a  lovely  radiance  ilia- 
mined  his  beautiful  countenance,  as  if  it  had 
caught  a  reflex  from  the  happy  spirit  hom- 
ing th<*re  a  short  moment  to  bid  adieu  to  its 
late  tenement  of  clay.  A  peaceful,  easy 
drawing  of  a  breath  or  two,  and  the  last 
chapter  of  this  little  life  on  earth  was  doeed. 

There  was  Bilenee  tor  some  minutes.  The 
rain  was  over,  the  winds  were  at  rest,  and  a 
broad  square  of  moonlight  camo  in  through 
the  doorway  of  the  ranch,  lighting  up  the 
spot  where  sat  the  figures  of  the  scene. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  last  comer 
should  have  been  Arthur  Orrington.  It  was 
particularly  fitting  that  he  should  have  come 
at  that  moment — I  had  no  curious  sensation 
how  or  whence — to  form  as  it  were  a  connect- 
ing, reconciling  link  between  those  afflicted 
spirits  and  the  higher  order  of  existences,  of 
which  their  child  was  now  one.  And  when, 
taking  a  hand  of  each  within  his  own,  he 
knelt  before  them  in  prayer,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  indeed  that  something  of  the 
spirit  of  Him  who,  coming  down  from 
heaven,  took  upon  himself  the  likeness  eren 
of  us,  and  "  went  about  doing  good,"  jet 
lingered  in  the  form  of  our  humanity. 

JLIis  prayer  was  no  idle  expenditure  of 
words.  It  rose  up  from  his  soul  like  spiritual 
incense ;  and  as  it  ascended,  a  like  incense 
from  other  souls  mingled  and  rose  with  it, 
an  acceptable  offering  at  the  throne  of  the 
All-perfect.  Oh,  what  an  odor  of  tearful  joy, 
and  gratitude,  and  hope  seemed  to  float  up- 
ward and  outward  from  our  hearts,  making 
the  atmosphere  about  us  redolent  of  all 
pleasant  things,  when  that  clear,  soft,  solemn 
voice  repeated  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  roe;* 
and  then  the  ineffable  peace  and  faith  which 
overcame  us,  how  can  I  describe  it,  when 
there  followed  the  blessed  assurance  that  "of 
such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven!"  Bat 
when,  for  the  first  time,  the  absolute  certainty 
of  their  child's  eternal  bliss  broke  upon  the 
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parents'  brain  ;  when,  following  the  spirit  of 
the  prayer,  they  saw  him  sitting  with  the 
white-robed  cherubs  at  the  feet  of  Christ, 
and  knew  that  there  should  be  his  home  for 
ever,  the  measure  of  their  thankfulness  was 
full.  The  great  glory  of  the  thought,  that 
while  they  were  going  about  in  quest  of  the 
treasures  of  earth,  other  hands  than  those  of 
men  had  been  gathering  treasures  for  them, 
worth  more  than  all  the  worlds  of  space,  and 
laying  them  up  in  those  regions  "'where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and 
steal,"  was  enough.  The  corpse  of  the  child 
lying  in  its  last  composure,  as  if  fanned  to 
slumber  by  an  angel's  wing,  was  but  typical 
of  the  pei  feet  peace  and  gladness  of  those 
two  spirits  bowed  and  silent  in  the  presence 
of  that  sublime  revelation.  j 

It  was  long  after  the  departure  of  Arthur  I 
Orrington,  ere  a  word  was  spoken  on  either 
side.  The  man  and  woman  sat  in  their  re- 
spective seats,  almost  motionless,  while  the 
former  still  held  in  his  arms  his  still  precious 
burthen.  At  length  a  loud,  long  sob  burst 
from  the  woman,  and  as  she  turned  her  face 
full  towards  me,  catching  meanwhile  upon 
her  husband's  arm,  I  saw  lines  of  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks. 

"  John,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  most  thrill- 
ingly  sad,  yet  earnest,  "  I  feel  that  I  have 
done  a  great  wrong,  but  God  has  forgiven 
me ;  can  you  forgive  me  also  ?" 

The  man  changed  not  his  posture  in  the 
slightest,  and  she  continued : 

"  When  you  were  in  trouble,  John,  when 
the  world  grew  dark  around  you,  when  you 
hadn't  a  friend,  John,  because  you  hadn't 
money,  but  when  a  little  money  would  have 
made  you  free  and  happy,  I  had  it  and 
kept  it  back  from  you." 

The  man  turned  upon  her  a  countenance 
full  of  emotion,  but  in  which  was  no  senti- 
ment of  anger. 

"Yes,  John,  I  had  money,  money  in- 
herited from  a  relative,  that  you  did  not 
know  of — and  I  kept  it  back.  But  oh !  be- 
lieve me,  I  did  not  keep  it  from  avarice  or 
mistrust  ;  I  kept  it  because  I  would  have 
beer*  too  wise,  and  was  a  fool." 

In  the  mau's  countenance  was  an  expres- 
sion of  earnest,  searching  inquiry,  which  the 
woman  interpreting,  went  on : 

44  Yes,  John,  I  saw  you  suffer  day  by  day ; 
I  saw  your  sensitive  spirit  goaded  and  made 
miserable ;  I  saw  you  despised  by  mean,  un- 


worthy men,  and  I  kept  back  the  money 
which  might  have  made  you  independent 
of  them  all.  But  oh,  John,  I  did  not  keep  it 
back  for  myself,  I  kept  it  back  for  him  ;  yes,  for 
him%  that  I  might  have  it  to  keep  off  the  evil 
of  his  dark  day.  Oh  1 1  thought  it  would  come 
as  yours  had  come,  when  he  was  a  hand- 
some, high-hearted  young  man,  and  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  him  crushed  and  disap- 
pointed, and  despised  of  his  companions. 
So  I  said,  I  will  save  it  for  him,  and  when 
his  dark  day  comes  and  he  shall  say  to  me, 
*  Mother,  I  have  no  friends,  and  no  position 
in  the  world,  and  I  must  die,'  then  1  would 
bring  it  forth  aud  give  it  to  him,  and  be  re- 
paid by  his  kisses  and  his  tears  for  all  that 
vou  and  I  have  suffered.  Oh,  what  a  fool 
I  was  !" 

The  woman's  tears  fell  in  gushing  rivers, 
but  her  sobs  were  less  wild  and  violent  The 
man  wept  too,  but  calmly;  and  taking  her 
by  the  hand  he  said,  in  a  voice  so  touching- 
ly  tender  and  sad  that  I  found  my  own 
tears  falling  likewise : 

u  You  are  my  own  dearest  Mary.  I  love 
you  better,  ten  thousand  times  better  than 
ever.  Let  us  thank  God  together  that 
Charlie's  dark  day  has  come  and  gone :  he 
will  never,  never  see  another,  never  another 
shadow  through  all  eternity  !" 

"  But,  John,  it  was  wrong  to  let  you  suf- 
fer as  I  did,  and  wrong  to  wish  to  thwart 
the  providence  of  God,  and  keep  my  idol 
from  vhis  share  of  the  world's  sorrow.  Let 
us  try  to  understand  this  lesson.  Let  us  go 
back  to  those  who  are  left  to  us.  We  shall 
have  enough  to  begin  life  with  somewhere, 
and  wo  will  live  together,  all  of  us.  There 
is  certainly  a  place  for  us  somewhere  in  the 
world,  and  no  matter  how  humble  we  live. 
It  seems  to  mo  that  there  cannot  be  any 
poverty  or  hardship  left,  now  Charlie  is 
dead.  Dear  Charlie,  he  left  us  nothing  but 
his  dear  sweet  memory,  and  yet  how  rich 
are  we  in  the  love  which  he  has  already  sent 
down  to  us  from  heaven !  Let  us  go  back, 
John,  to  where  our  home  was,  and  not  care 
for  such  wealth  as  gold  any  more." 

u  Be  it  so,"  said  the  man;  and  he  bowed 
his  head  and  imprinted  a  passionate  kiss 
upon  the  pale  forehead  of  his  dead  child,  as 
if  the  little  one,  whose  every  word  and  act 
had  been  lovely  and  endearing  during  life, 
had  taught  a  yet  lovelier  lesson  by  his  death. 

Afterwards,  when  a  native  woman  came 
in,  and,  removing  the  corpse  tenderly  from 
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the  father's  arms,  laid  it  upon  the  counter; 
and  proceeded  to  wash  its  face  and  smooth 
down  its  tumbled  locks,  but  did  not  remove 
its  clothes,  for  the  mother  by  signs  and  looks 
forbade,  thus  leading  me  to  think  that  it  was 
a  favorite  suit,  perchance  the  very  one  which 
he  wore  to  church,  hand  in  hand  with 
his  proud  parents — proud  of  him — humble 
enough  in  so  much  else — on  the  last  Sab- 
bath of  their  sojourn  in  their  native  land — 
the  fact  of  her  appearance,  I  say,  was  some- 
how associated  in  my  mind  with  the  idea 
of  Arthur  Orrington,  as  if  he  had  sent  her 
to  do  this.  Calmly  as  she  performed  her 
delicate  task,  and  #tearlessly  as,  having  pre- 
pared the  body  even  for  burial,  she  threw 
over  it  a  fragment  of  a  cotton  robe  bound 
with  a  deep  fringe  of  elaborately  wrought 
lace,  and  then  taking  from  a  box  upon  the 
floor  two  tallow  candles,  and  lighting  them 
placed  them  at  its  head  and  feet,  it  required 
no  subtle  powers  of  penetration  to  see  that 
she  worked  not  for  hire,  unless  indeed  pay- 
ment was  to  be  taken  in  looks  of  heart- 
gushing  gratitude  and  love.  What  mattered 
it  that  she  was  black,  and  that  her  features 
were  not  delicately  carved  as  those  about 
her?  In  the  dusky  shadow  of  the  Great 
Reaper's  presence,  forms  and  colors  were 
alike,  and  God,  who  seeth  deeper  than  these, 
knows  if  at  that  moment  her  spirit  likewise 
was  not  pure  and  white  as  theirs. 


I  left  my  chamber  noisele  sly ,  and  crept 
out  unseen.  The  day  was  jus  t  beginning  to 
break.  It  was  a  fresh,  clear,  breezy  morning.  • 
As  I  slid  along  downward  tow  *  rd  the  beam, 
merry  shouts  came  rolling  up  to  greet  roe, 
and  when  I  arrived  amongst  t  hem,  all  wm 
activity  and  bustle.  The  "p  xx>  tiempo' 
principle  of  the  natives  was  for  the  tune  g 
nored  by  the  resolute  gold  seekers,  deter 
mined  to  get  on.  Our  matin  hymn  ma 
"  Wake  up  there,"  "Go  ahead,"  '  'Clear  tb 
kitchen,"  and  it  rose  to  the  melodious  acoom> 
paniment  of  tin  pans  and  portable  cookiftg 
stoves.  Each  was  striving  to  be  off  fat* 
and  not  a  little  gouging  was  going  on  k 
consequence,  mingled  with  hard  words  snd 
some  unimportant  skirmishes.  Neverthe- 
less, the  scene  was  pleasant  and  enlivening, 
so  suggestive  as  it  was  of  cheery  life  sod 
health  and  hope. 

But  I  could  not  keep  my  thoughts  from 
recurring  sometimes  to  the  bereaved  couple 
whom  I  had  left  in  the  ranch  upon  the  huL 
In  imagination  I  saw  them  fulfilling  their 
last  duties  towards  the  precious  remain  of 
their  darling  babe,  putting  them  beneath 
the  ground,  hiding  them  from  their  sight 
for  ever,  and  then,  with  faces  turned  home- 
ward, going  in  quite  another  way  from  the 
rest  of  us,  down  the  windings  of  that  mel- 
ancholy river  alone. 

Alone  ?— 
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Before  another  number  of  this  journal 
shall  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  the  result  of  the  contest  in  which 
the  nation  has  of  late  beer,  actively  engaged 
will  have  been  made  know  r .  Meantime,  the 
space  that  is  to  elapse  befoie  the  day  of  the 
election  becomes  more  thronged  with  events, 
and  more  pregnant  with  important  issues! 
The  real  magnitude  of  the  choice  which  the 
nation  is  about  to  make,  now  presents  itself 
to  us,  to  claim  irresistibly  our  most  serious 
attention.  In  the  month  in  which  we  date, 
tror  Republic  is  to  enter  upon  a  new  era ;  to 
plunge  into  another  of  those  epochs  by  which, 
like  the  Olympiads  of  old,  its  existence  is  num- 
bered. Again  are  we  called  upon  to  under- 
go another  of  those  epochs  in  whose  constant 
recurrence  the  philosophers  of  monarchy 
profess  to  see  our  downfall,  but  from  whose 
healthy  stimulus  we  think  we  trace  our  firm 
and  rapid  advancement  The  Ides  of  No- 
vember are  once  more  upon  us,  to  be  digni- 
fied with  the  memorable  chronicles  in  which 
is  to  be  related  the  renewed  choice  of  a  free 
and  independent  people. 

In  any  case,  we  regard  a  Presidential 
election  as  a  matter  of  grave  importance. 
[t  is  no  light  thing  for  the  entire  government 
>f  a  nation  as  large  and  important  as  our 
>wn,  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  one  body  of 
neu  into  the  hands  of  another.  If  the  men 
jvho  retire  from  office  and  the  men  who 
inter  upon  office  are  of  the  same  party,  the 
change  still  entails  great  contingencies  upon 
the  government,  necessitates  many  shocks, 
produces  inevitable  confusion,  and  causes  a 
universal  hush  of  suspense  as  to  the  future 
policy  that  is  to  be  pursued.  If  government 
s  transferred  from  one  party  to  another,  the 
ihange  becomes  still  more  productive  of 
concern.  The  removal  from  office  of  great 
xxlies  of  men,  and  the  selection  of  their  suc- 
cessors from  the  immense  number  of  appli- 
cants who  besiege  the  new  Executive  with 
lamors  for  appointments ;  the  alteration  of 
inancial  policies,  of  governmental  practices, 
tnd  of  Executive  counsels  ;  and  the  distrust- 
dl  sentiments  every  where  uttered  by  the 


defeated  party,  in  every  newspaper  and  from 
every  rostrum :  these  circumstances  combine 
to  surround  an  election  like  the  present  with 
peculiar  interest,  and  to  impart  to  the  mind 
of  every  student  of  political  affairs  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  solicitude. 

In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  from 
which  no  Presidential  election  is  free,  the 
contest  which  we  are  now  about  ending 
presents  other  features  of  remarkable  in- 
terest It  is  a  close,  and  we  had  almost  said 
a  final,  battle  between  the  opposite  ideas  of 
Peace  and  War,  and  between  the  opposite 
theories  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade.  It  is 
preeminently  a  battle  for  principles,  and 
whichever  way  it  shall  be  decided,  the  re- 
sults will  be  most  important  and  lasting. 
In  the  event  of  the  success  of  one  party,  our 
industrial  interests  will  receive  such  a  share 
of  beneficial  protection  as  shall  place  them  for 
many  years  beyond  the  influence  of  rival 
manufactures,  sustained  by  oppressed  and 
unpaid  operatives,  and  stimulated  by  the 
commercial  ambition  of  an  immense  and 
haughty  empire;  and  while  the  internal 
communications  of  the  country  shall  receive 
the  liberal  attention  of  government,  the  spirit 
of  foreign  conquest  will  be  repressed,  and  an 
effectual  bar  interposed  in  the  way  of  the  ad- 
mission of  such  outside  nations  as  cannot  be 
received  into  our  Union  without  involving  it 
in  bloody  and  expensive  wars.  And  in  case 
of  the  success  of  the  other  party,  the  manu- 
factures of  other  countries  will  be  allowed  to 
rule  and  override  our  markets;  our  lakes 
and  harbors  will  be  forced  to  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  individuals,  or  the  conflicting 
interests  of  separate  States,  for  the  improve- 
ments which  their  navigation  constantly  de- 
mands ;  and  the  wild  spirit  of  conquest,  a 
bastard  offspring  of  Democratic  institutions, 
will  be  allowed  its  full  and  mischievous 
range,  to  involve  us  perhaps  in  another 
sanguinary  war  with  a  southern  sister  Re- 
public, and  to  blot  the  waters  of  the  southern 
seas  with  the  stains  of  piratical  invasion  and 
aggressive  war. 

Once  only  in  the  history  of  this  nation  has 
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an  election  been  so  fraught  with  decisive  con- 
sequences. In  the  campaign  of  1844,  a 
similar  crisis  presented  itself  to  our  serious 
attention.  A  tariff,  framed  bv  the  "Whiff 
Congress  of  1S42,  and  already  manifesting 
its  influences  in  the  unexampled  iucrease  of 
every  species  of  manufacturing  industry,  was 
in  danger  of  overthrow  by  the  party  of  Free 
Trade.  The  annexation  of  an  immense  tract 
of  territory  not  yet  recognized  as  free,  arid 
foreseen  to  be  attended  by  an  inevitable  and 
costly  war,  was  impending.  A  man  unknown 
to  fame,  and  only  recognized  as  a  dexterous 
and  unscrupulous  politician,  had  been  selected 
to  oppose  the  ablest  and  purest  of  modern 
statesmen.  The  excitement  of  that  canvass 
cannot  soon  be  forgotten  ;  nor  does  the  pre- 
sent fall  behind  it  in  interest.  It  appeals  no 
les3  to  our  deep  attention.  The  cause  of 
Protection  was  then  in  danger  :  now  de- 
feated,  there  is  hope  that  it  may  be  restored. 
Then  war  impended :  now  a  like  calamity 
threatens  u**,  and  u  Democratic  "  statesmen 
are  actively  stimulating  the  rude  clamors  of 
men  discontented  with  our  present  peace, 
and  lonffinc:  for  another  Saturnalia  of  ra- 
pine  in  the  territory  of  Mexico.  The  spirit 
of  aggression,  not  satisfied  with  extending 
itself  in  a  single  scheme,  incites  lawless  men 
in  many  directions.  The  forcible  occupancy 
of  Cuba  is  intended;  the  Isthmus  is  men- 
aced ;  Mexico  is  threatened.  Men  high  in 
the  Democratic  party  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
their  concurrence  in  projects  which  might 
deserve  to  be  stifled  even  by  the  Empire 
Club.  It  requires  no  imagination  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  the  campaign  of  1844 
and  the  present,  and  little  sagacity  to  dis- 
cern that,  in  case  of  Democratic  success,  the 
first  act  of  the  Democratic  government  will 
be  towards  war  along  the  southern  frontier, 
and  in  quarters  still  farther  south.  Between 
peace  and  war,  the  nation  is  at  last  fairly 
called  to  choose. 

Forced  into  temporary  union  by  the  near 
prospect  of  defeat,  the  Democratic  party  has 
found  no  influence  in  its  retrograde  and  de- 
structive doctrines  sufficiently  strong  to  com- 
pel the  multitude  of  voters  who  in  ordinary 
times  hold  aloof  from  the  ranks  of  either 
great  political  organization.  In  1844,  the 
means  by  which  the  Whig  candidate  was 
defeated  were  potent  enough  to  have  insured 
the  triumph  of  a  much  more  inconsiderable 
faction  than  the  then  Democratic  party. 
One  of  those  junctures  had  arisen  on  whose 


appearance  no  man  can  calculate,  and  whose 
portentous  significance  cannot  bo  too  se- 
riously estimated.  If  the  great  problem  of 
our  destiny  could  have  been  solved  by  t 
single  act,  nothing  could  have  more  readily 
discovered  its  solution  than  the  triumph  of 
the  annexationists  in  1844.  Event*,  when 
seen  to  be  inevitable,  shape  the  policies  of 
men  and  governments.     There  are  certain 


epochs  in  the  lives  of  all  republics  when 
parties  are  necessarily  a  majority.  Conquet 
takes  its  steps  in  cycles,  and  let  no  mao  1* 
so  rash  as  to  oppose  when  the  presage  of 
war  inspires  a  nation  to  violence.  The  if 
gression  upon  Mexico  in  connection  witk 
that  memorable  accession  to  our  territory 
was  a  f.  tality  which  nothing  short  of  a  mi- 
racle could  have  prevented  ;  and  the  party 
who  incorporated  it  into  their  policy  were 
borne  into  triumph  by  a  power  agairet 
which  it  proved  fruitless  to  contend. 

Far  otherwise  is  the  case  at  present  Ii 
1844,  the  war  party  were  a  majority,  simpry 
because  war  appeared  inseparable  from  the 
extension  of  our  southern  position.  In  1852, 
they  are  a  minority,  because  it  is  seen  that 
our  limits  are  capable  of  being  extended  by 
purchase  and  treaty  as  expeditiously  mhf 
conquest,  and  with  much  less  expense.  Hew 
and  there  a  Democratic  orator  like  Jodp 
Douglas  thunders  menaces  against  Europe* 
and  Mexican  occupants  of  southern  so8, 
amid  the  responsive  cheers  of  excited 
mobs  ;  but  the  influence  extends  no  further 
than  simply  to  produce  that  empty  sound 
coveted  only  by  the  short-sighted  deo- 
agogue.  The  movement  by  which  these 
threats  were  intended  to  be  put  into  actail 
operation,  has  in  every  instance  proved  • 
total  failure  whenever  brought  to  the  test  of 
votes.  The  common  sense  of  the  nation  b» 
repudiated  it.  England,  threatened  so  it" 
sanely  by  these  free- trade  leaders,  when 
doctrine  draws  life  and  food  from  BritiA 
looms  and  forges,  has  not  yet  been  attacked, 
and  does  not,  indeed,  seem  likely  to  be 
The  closing  of  the  Caribbean  sea  has  w* 
yet  been  called  for  by  the  nation,  and  the 
soberer  portion  even  of  the  Democratic  pw* 
have  raised  their  voice  against  the  frintk 
movement  The  Lone  Star  enterprise,  obcb 
defeated  by  the  apathy  of  the  Creoles,  d 
whose  particular  behalf  it  was  commenced, 
and  again  revived  to  catch  the  votes  of  n&' 
less  propagandists,  has  hardly  been  endowed 
with  sufficient  v. tality  to  render  it  event 
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subject  for  ridicule.  Nor  is  it  less  remark- 
able to  note  the  lowered  tone  of  those  jour- 
nals by  whom  these  mad  projects  were  for  a 
time  defended.  "When  the  minds  of  men 
are  bent  on  enterprises,  profitable,  easy,  and 
within  their  grasp,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  arouse  them  to  undertakings  whoso  in- 
ceptions  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  des- 
peration of  the  gamester  or  the  bankrupt.  At 
present, peace  is  our  policy.  Wealth  is  flow- 
ing in  upon  us.  We  are  respected  and 
feared  by  other  nations.  We  conclude  ad- 
vantageous treaties.  Industry  is  everywhere 
successful.  Amid  such  circumstances,  the 
practicability  of  another  crusade  in  quest  of 
foreign  conquest  becomes,  to  say  the  least, 
uncertain,  and  the  labors  of  its  apostles 
seem  destined  to  stop  short  of  their  expected 
reward. 

With  the  Democratic  party,  the  man  has 
come  to  be  an  object  of  very  minor  consider- 
ation. That  pai  ty  depend  for  their  success — 
first,  upon  their  object*,  and  secondly,  upon 
their  organization ;  reckoning  upon  victory 
where  the  former  are  tolerably  conspicuous, 
or  when  the  latter  is  tolerably  complete.  In 
1844,  the  latter  became  entirely  dwarfed  by 
the  importance  of  the  measure  advocated  by 
"the  party.  In  1848,  both  were  wanting,  and 
the  discom6ture  of  the  party  became  com- 
plete. At  the  present  time  the  party  is  con- 
tending iudeed  forcertain  measures,  but  their 
hopes  are  based  not  so  much  upon  the  popu- 
larity of  these  measures  as  upon  the  thorough 
and  efficient  organization  which  they  profess 
to  have  attained.  At  the  South,  all  the  re- 
fractory and  the  malcontent  are  said  to  have 
been  subdued.  At  the  North,  the  Van 
Burens,  and  their  Democratic  allies  in  the 
memorable  revolt  of  1848,  have  sidled  lov- 
ingly into  the  ranks,  intent  upon  the  spoils 
and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means.  The 
nomination  of  Hale — a  nomination  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  Democratic  intriguers,  who 
claim  to  behold  in  that  event  the  defection 
of  ten  thousand  good  Whigs  in  Ohio— has 
been  consummated  ;  and  the  entire  force  of 
their  press  is  employed  to  prove  the  Whig 
^candidate  an  enemy  to  our  Federal  Consti- 
tution, and  to  the  permanence  of  our  politi- 
cal existence. 

But  were  this  organization  much  more 

Erfect  than  it  is,  were  the  evil  effects  of 
lie's  nomination  less  exaggerated  and  more 
»Ma),  were  the  Van  Burens  and  their  fol low- 
attached  to  the  Democracy  by  the  im- 


pulses of  sincere  devotion  and  zeal,  all  this 
would  be  of  but  little  advantage  in  the  face 
of  the  odium  of  the  doctrines  maintaiued  by 
the  party,  and  the  u'.ter  and  overwhelming 
insiorniticanco  of  their  nominee  when  com- 
pared  with  the  name  and  renown  of  the 
candidate  of  the  Whigs.  We  have  spoken 
in  another  part  of  this  number  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  latter  reason  of  their  impend- 
ing defeat,  and  shall  in  this  article  confine 
ourselves  more  strictly  to  the  doctrines  which 
the  party  are  carrying  into  the  election,  as 
connected  with  its  results.  Of  one  of  their 
points  of  belief  we  have  before  made  men- 
tion, and  the  impossibility  of  their  success 
with  the  others  forces  itself  upon  our  minds 
with  well  nigh  the  certaiutv  of  a  matlicmat- 
ical  deduction. 

Driven  from  their  ambiguous  position 
with  reference  to  the  protection  of  American 
manufactures,  in  1844,  by  the  positive  and 
acknowledged  Whig  vote  which  Pennsylva- 
nia will  throw  in  November,  and  which  not 
a  thousand  Kane  letters  would  be  sufficiently 
powerful  to  counteract,  the  leading  men  of 
the  Democratic  party  are  urging  the  doc- 
trines of  free  trade  with  a  boldness  hitherto 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  our  politics. 
The  instinct  of  u  Democracy"  is  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  Southern  free-traders.  Northern 
Democrats  look  to  the  planters  for  votes  by 
which  to  elect  their  candidates,  and  for  those 
great  staples  of  commerce  without  which  the 
immense  importing  interest  of  the  United 
States  would  instantly  decay.  Free  trade, 
at  all  times  unprofitable  to  the  younger  and 
less  advanced  of  two  countries,  has  lost  the 
appearance  of  disadvantage  when  the  ex- 
change seems  nearly  on  an  equality;  and 
the  fact  that  the  bulky  produce  of  America 
exhausts  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage  than 
the  compressed  and  refined  goods  sent  hither 
by  England,  deludes  many  into  the  belief 
that  our  present  commerce  with  the  mother 
country  is  profitable  to  ourselves,  and  that 
its  increase  would  be  attended  with  enhanced 
benefits.  This  doctrine,  iuculcated  in  every 
possible  form  by  Southern  Democrats,  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Northern  wing  of  the  party 
without  hesitation,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  South  becomes 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  candidate, 
greater  prevalence  is  given  to  their  free- 
trade  theories  among  the  voters  of  the 
North. 

In  this  matter  of  free  trade,  then,  the 
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Democracy  are  playing  a  venturesome  game ; 
and  with  reference  to.river  and  harbor  im- 
provements they  are  no  less  reckless.  The 
miserly  appropriations  of  the  last  Congress 
towards  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors, than  which  a  more  thoroughly  "De- 
mocratic" and  unprincipled  Congress  never 
assembled  at  Washington — contested  at  ev- 
ery step,  cut  down  at  every  opportunity,  and 
only  carried  through  by  the  hardest  fighting 
on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  aided  by  a  few 
Western  Democrats — are  sufficient  to  mani- 
fest to  the  dullest  comprehension  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  the  opposition  which  the 
leaders  of  the  Democracy  intend  to  make 
against  the  beneficent  system  of  National  In- 
ternal Improvements.  Unsatisfactory,  how- 
ever, as  this  bill  of  appropriations  is,  we  may 
be  thankful  that  we  have  got  so  much.  At 
the  last  hour,  in  the  upper  house,  its  de- 
struction was  attempted  by  a  leading  Demo- 
cratic Senator,  with  a  malignity  which  needs 
not  his  subsequent  assertion  to  convince  us 
that  future  sessions,  in  case  of  Democratic 
success,  may  not  witness  the  passage  of  any 
similar  measures.  It  remains  for  the  nation 
to  decide  whether  its  internal  commerce 
shall  or  shall  not  receive  the  consideration 
of  a  government  ordained  for  nothing,  if  not 
for  producing  harmony  among  the  several 
States  by  insuring  the  highest  good  to  each 
in  its  various  relations  with  the  others. 

The  effect  of  recent  Democratic  move- 
ments has  been,  unmistakably,  to  alienate 
the  votes  of  the  reading  and  reasoning  por- 
tion of  those  of  our  citizens  who  during  a 
greater  part  of  the  time  are  classified  with 
neither  of  the  great  political  parties.  Com- 
parisons are  in  all  cases  difficult,  and  it  is 
rare  that  a  remark  can  be  in  all  cases  ap- 
plied with  equal  force ;  but  if  enthusiasm  is 
of  any  avail  as  a  test  of  coming  success,  then 
Whigs  need  have  little  fear  as  to  the  result 
of  the  November  election.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  draw  comparisons  between  this  mass 
meeting  and  that,  between  the  effects  of  this 
speech  and  of  that  letter,  or  to  decide  be- 
tween the  amount  of  distracting  force  that 
has  been  applied  to  either  party ;  but  we  are 
sure  that  no  one  can  have  travelled  through 
the  Western  States,  during  the  last  two 
months,  without  being  affected  by  the  hearty 
and  spontaneous  enthusiasm  every  where 
manifested  in  favor  of  the  Whig  candidates. 
It  is  the  tendency  of  old  men  and  of  old 
communities  to  be  chary  of  enthusiasm,  and 


to  repress  those  ebullitions  of  fed 
whatever  natu  which  in  younger  df 
out  so  readily*  1  are  the  cause  of  • 
noble  and  permanent  action.  It  is 
reason  that  the  strongest  political  eye 
of  the  present  canvass  is  found  in  tb 
era  States.  It  was  so  in  1848,  ii 
and  in  1840.  With  each  sucoeedu 
paign  the  wave  of  impulse  traces  iti 
mark  further  westward.  A  political 
in  Massachusetts  appears  cold  to  ad 
the  Eighth  District  of  New- York.  ] 
York  excitement  seems  tame,  in  con 
with  the  enthusiasm  manifested  i 
In  Ohio  men  talk  of  the  wonderful 
of  the  citizens  of  Michigan.  Perhaj 
era  two  or  three  campaigns  distant^ 
ta  and  Oregon  may  be  still  more  i 
and  their  enthusiasm  may  be  the  gi 
which  to  measure  political  feeling  t 
out  the  States.  Eastern  politiciai 
never  committed  a  greater  error  tha 
daring  the  present  canvass  to  be  wa 
vitality.  We  have  not  expected  t 
scenes  of  1840  would  be  revived  i 
England.  The  state  of  society  is  n 
for  them.  And  aside  from  this  feet, 
culiar  interest  attaching  to  the  Whij 
nee  cannot  be  so  readily  entered 
them  as  by  the  inhabitants  of  the ' 
States.  It  was  in  defense  of  the  lib 
the  safety  of  those  States  that  Scot 
the  years  of  his  soldier  life.  Eve 
has  its  historical  records,  and  there 
of  them  in  which  the  name  of  the  v< 
not  written.  His  fame  is  synonynu 
their  growth  and  safety.  They  are  c 
that  he  has  always  felt  the  warmest 
in  their  social  and  political  prosperit 
irrepressible  enthusiasm  of  the  West* 
acter  is  also  manifested  by  the  Dei 
portion  of  these  States  in  behalf 
nominee,  but  it  differs  in  degree  fit 
felt  by  the  Whigs  precisely  in  the 
the  difference  between  the  charade 
candidates.  One  is  a  well-known, 
personage,  of  whom  they  have  re 
heard,  and  whose  renown,  before  th 
ness  of  party  strife  entered  into  tl 
of  political  opponents,  was  a  h< 
word  and  a  theme  of  common  prid 
other  is  a  mere  abstraction,  unknow 
the  nomination  which  has  sudden! 
him  to  his  present  conspicuousness ; 
stood  to  be  an  enemy  of  those  inte 
provements  on  which  the  prosperity 
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Test  so  much  depends,  and  only  to  be  la- 
ired for,  because  on  his  success  depends  the 
Bcial  patronage  which  his  party  hope  to 
vide.  For  such  a  man,  and  in  such  a 
.use,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  full 
easure  of  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  only  from 
ie  peculiar  nature  of  the  Western  character 
lat  enthusiasm  in  his  favor  is  found  at  all. 
What  now  are  the  prospects?  Let  us 
>t  fear  to  inquire.  We  are  none  of  us 
ifted  with  prophecy,  but  it  is  not  forbidden 
i  to  use  ordinary  sagacity  in  judging  of 
K>mentous  and  future  events.  In  only  two 
darters  do  we  see  any  cause  of  fear.  Nor 
Des  our  fear  assume  the  shape  of  appre- 
msion.  It  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  in- 
ipacitate  us  from  exertion.  On  the  con- 
|iry,  it  only  serves  as  a  stimulant  to  arouse 
to  an  activity,  in  default  of  which  we 
jht  neglect  to  organize  our  forces  and  se- 
the  victory. 

Massachusetts  we  have  the  Webster 
rement,  twice  abandoned,  and  only  resus- 
jd  at  the  last  by  a  band  of  politicians, 
itrhom  we  recognize  very  few  who  have 
lie  service  in  the  Whig  caiye,  while  we 
d  many  more  who  have  not  always  refused 
fenly  to  act  with  the  enemy.  This  move- 
Hit  does  not  originate  with  the  real  friends 
fclr.  Webster.  Mr.  Choate  is  not  concerned 
it;  and  that  distinguished  gentleman,  than 
bom  Mr.  Webster  has  never  had  a  firmer 
|r,  has  entered  warmly  into  the  canvass 
the  candidate  of  the  Convention.  Mr. 
wett  has  refused  the  authority  of  his 
jne  to  the  Webster  disorganizes,  and  will 
|t  his  vote  for  the  regular  candidates.  We 
►not  pretend  to  say  why  Mr.  Webster  per- 
jpB  his  name  thus  to  be  used  in  the  fur- 
ice  of  a  local  disaffection.  But  we 
►w  quite  sufficient  for  the  encouragement 
Whigs  who  are  looking  to  Massachu- 
i,  that  the  opposition  to  Scott  and  Graham 
not  extend  beyond  Boston,  and  that  the 
of  such  true  Whigs  as  Rufus  Choate, 
Davis,  and  George  Ashmun,  will  set 
ilf  right  before  all  national  Whigs  in 
election.  She  does  not  respond  to  the 
jia  disorganizes,  nor  does  Georgia  her- 
sympathize  with  these  nullifies  of  the 
kvention.  We  happen  to  have  a  pretty 
exchange  list  in  that  State,  and  for 
paper  that  comes  to  us  with  the  names 
rebster  and  Jenkins  at  the  fore,  there  are 
with  the  names  of  Scott  and  Graham. 
hire  are  many  Whigs  in  that  State  who 


decline  laboring  against  the  Webster  move- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  intend  voting 
for  nobody  beside  the  regular  candidates. 
The  names  of  the  journals  most  forward  in 
advocating  this  movement,  are  sufficient  to 
warn  all  honest  Whigs  of  its  mischievous- 
ness.  There  is  the  Washington  Union, 
truly  an  admirable  guide  for  Whigs,  and  a 
most  righteous  and  disinterested  adviser. 
The  Union  affects  to  condole  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  thinks  something  ought  to  be  done 
by  his  friends  in  support  of  his  nomination. 
Would  the  Union  have  cherished  this  re- 
gard for  that  distinguished  statesman  in  case 
of  his  nomination  by  the  Convention  ?  And, 
in  case  of  his  defeat  by  the  people,  would  it 
have  shed  its  crocodile  teas  over  his  misfor- 
tune ?  Then,  again,  we  have  the  counsels 
of  the  New- York  Herald^  the  most  splen- 
didly unprincipled  of  party  sheets,  which, 
having  recently  bloomed  out  in  the  true 
colos  of  Locofocoism,  and  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  publishing  political  biographies 
furnished  by  Democratic  committees,  has 
become  very  anxious  that  the  fame  of  Mr. 
Webster  should  be  "  vindicated,"  and  that 
the  Whigs  should  awake  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty  in  the  matter  of  his  nomination.  It  is 
sheer  satire  to  hint  that  any  man  of  sense 
can  be  deceived  by  these  hypocritical  and 
venal  prints.  Least  of  all  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Whigs  should  be  thus  deluded. 
It  is  indeed  hard  for  the  slender  party  who 
are  working  in  the  lifeless  and  hopeless  cause 
of  disaffection,  that  their  chief  defendes 
should  be  the  Union  and  Herald  news- 
papers. 

We  expect  to  lose  votes  in  Western  New- 
York  and  Northern  Ohio,  precisely  as  we 
have  lost  them  in  every  campaign  since 
1840,  with  this  difference,  that  we  shall  not 
now,  as  formerly,  lose  them  without  com- 
pany. The  nomination  of  Hale  receives  the 
support  of  many  who  were  Whigs,  and  it 
also  draws  away  very  many  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Democrats.  It  is  not  necessary  herer 
nor  have  we  space,  to  enter  into  the  history 
or  reasons  of  Third  Partyism.  These  we 
discussed  at  sufficient  length  in  our  last  num- 
ber. Let  us  regard  it  as  a  fact,  and  our  de- 
ductions will  follow  with  calmness  and  truth. 
The  nomination  of  Hale  in  drawing  voters 
from  both  parties  will  affect  the  prospects  of 
neither.  It  is  favored  by  no  local  issues*. 
Out  of  Massachusetts,  New- York,  and  Ohio, 
it  will  fail  to  make  its  mark.    And  in  neither 
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of  these  States  can  it  nullify  the  majority 
which  the  Whigs  have  it  in  their  power  to 
bestow  upon  their  candidates. 

A  few  more  days,  and  we  shall  no  more 
deal  in  probabilities.  But  so  long  as  cer- 
tainty is  not  entirely  within  our  grasp,  it  is 
neither  unsafe  nor  unwise  to  reason  from  the 
facts  in  our  possession.  And  wc  are  honest 
in  saying,  that  we  firmly  believe  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  decided  victory,  such  a  victory 
as  is  demanded  by  our  industrial  interests 
and  our  national  welfare.      The   Western 


farmer,  the  navigafbr  of  our  lakes  and  riven, 
the  manufacturer  who  provides  a  market  fur 
the  produce  of  the  one,  and  for  the  labor  of 
the  other,  and  the  planter  who  provide*  the 
great  staples  of  our  domestic  consumption 
are  alike  concerned  in  establishing  an  ad* 
ministration  that  shall  care  for  their  wan* 
and  remove' the  chief  obstacles  to  their  pros- 
perity. If  their  votes  do  not  indicate  Mtk 
a  solicitude,  we  shall  ha?e  miscalculate 
American  sagacity. 


PIERRE,  OR  THE  AMBIGUITIES.* 


A  bad  book !  Affected  in  dialect,  unnatu- 
ral in  conception,  repulsive  in  plot,  and  in- 
artistic in  construction.  Such  is  Mr.  Mel- 
ville's worst  and  latest  work. 

Some  reputations  seem  to  be  born  of 
accident  There  are  common-place  men 
who  on  some  fine  day  light,  unknown  to 
themselves,  upon  a  popular  idea,  and  sud- 
denly rise  on  the  strength  of  it  into  public 
favor.  They  stride  the  bubble  for  a  little 
while,  but  at  last  its  prismatic  hues  begin 
to  fade;  men  see  that  the  object  of  their 
applause  has  after  all  but  an  unsubstantial 
basis,  and  when  at  length  the  frail  foun- 
dation bursts,  they  fall  back  into  their  origi- 
nal obscurity,  unheeded  and  un lamented. 
Mr.  Melville  has  experienced  some  such  suc- 
cess. A  few  years  back,  he  gave  to  the 
world  a  story  of  romantic  adventure;  this 
was  untrue  in  its  painting,  coarse  in  its  col- 
oring, and  often  tedious  and  prolix  in  its 
descriptive  passages.  But  there  was  a  cer- 
tain air  of  rude  romance  about  it,  that  cap- 
tivated the  general  public.  It  depicted 
scenes  in  a  strange  land,  and  dealt  with  all 
the  interests  that  ciicle  around  men  whose 
lives  are  passed  in  peril.  Nor  were  appeals 
to  the  grosser  instincts  of  humanity  want- 
ing. Naked  women  were  scattered  pro- 
fusely through  the  pages,  and  the  author 
seemed  to  feel  that  in  a  city  where  the  bal- 
let was  admired,  "Typee"  would  be  suc- 


cessful.* Mr.  Melville  thought  he  bad  W 
the  key-note  to  fame.  11  is  book  was  r* 
printed  in  all  directions,  and  people  talked 
about  it,  as  much  from  the  singularity  of  ill 
title  as  from  #ny  intrinsic  merit  it  noamed. 

This  was  encouraging,  and  Mr.  Melrflb 
evidently  thought  so,  for  he  iromediatojr 
issued  a  series  of  books  in  the  same  strta 
Omoo,  Mardi,  White-Jacket,  Red  burn,  tf* 
lowed  one  another  in  quick  succession;  *■* 
the  foolish  critics,  too  blind  to  perceive  tW  l£ 
the  books  derived  their  chief  interest  froa  I,  Q 
the  fact  of  the  scenes  being  laid  in  counin* 
little  known,  and  that  the  author  bad  * 
other  stock  in  trade  beyond  tropical  eceeety 
and  eccentric  sailors,  applauded  to  the 
echo.  This  indiscriminating  praise  y* 
duced  its  usual  effect  Mr.  Melville  frm* 
himself  a  genius,  and  the  result  of  thiia» 
mistake  has  been — M  Pierre." 

As  a  general  rule,  sea-stories  are 
effective,  and  to  those  versed  in  naal 
lore,  very  easy  writing.    The  majority  of 
reading  public  are  landsmen,  and  the  e> 
of  an  ocean-life  come  to  them  recornme 
by  the  charm  of  novelty.    They  cannot  fr 
tect   the  blunders,  and  incongruity  pa** 
with  them  for  originality.     The  author  c* 

*  Mr.  Cornelius  Mathews  was,  we  believe,  fla 
first  to  designate  thU  prurient  taste  under  lie 
happy  and  specific  head  of  M  the  balWt-feeliqg." 


*  Ha:  per  £  Brothers:  NtW-York.     U52. 
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make  his  vessel  and  his  characters  peiform 
the  most  impossible  feats,  and  who,  except 
the  favored  few  that  themselves  traverse  the 
sea  professionally,  will  be  one  bit  the  wiser? 
The  scope  for  events  is  also  limited,  and  this 
verv  limitation  renders  the  task  of  writing  a 
sea-tale  more  simple.  A  storm,  a  wreck,  a 
chase  and  a  battle,  a  mutiny,  desertions,  and 

foing  into  and  leaving  port,  with  perhaps  a 
re  at  sea,  furm  the  principal  "properties" 
of  a  salt-water  artist  Considerable  descrip- 
tive powers  are,  wo  admit,  necessary  to  the 
management  of  these  materials.  The  storm 
must  be  wild,  the  battle  fierce,  and  the  fire 
terrible ;  but  these,  after  all,  are  broad  out- 
lines, and  require  little  delicacy  of  handling 
to  fill  them  in.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Pilot, 
one  finds  a  veil  of  pathetic  tenderness  and 
grace  flung  over  the  characters,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  in  nautical  fictions,  the  wit  is  coarse, 
the  pathos  clumsy,  and  the  most  striking 
characters  are  invariably  unnatural. 

It  is  when  a  writer  comes  to  deal  with  the 
varied  interests  of  a  more  extended  life; 
when  his  hand  must  touch  in  harmonious 
Succession  the  numberless  chords  of  domes- 
tic sorrows,  duties  and  affections,  and  draw 
^om  each  the  proper  vibration ;   when  he 
has  to  range  among  the  ever-changing  rela- 
l  lions  of  every-day  humanity,  and  set  each 
'phase  of  being  down  in  its  correct  linea- 
r  inents ;  it  is  then  he  discovers  that  some- 
V thing  more  is  necessary  for  the  task  than 
fcft  mere  arrangement  of  strong  words   in 
^certain   forms, — or   the  trick   of  painting 
Mature,  until,  like  a  ranting  -actress,  she 
Jjleaaes  certain  tastes  according  as  she  devi- 
ates from  truth. 

Mr.  Melville's  previous  stories,  all  sea- 
Kprn  as  they  were,  went  down  the  public 
throat  because  they  were  prettily  gilt  with 
J^ovelty.  There  are  crowds  of  people  who 
^""*  run  after  a  new  pill,  and  swallow  it  with 
ity,  because  it  is  new,  and  has  a  long 
k  name.  It  may  be  made  of  bread,  or 
may  be  made  of  poison ;  the  novelty  of  the 
~  ir  renders  all  considerations  of  its  cora- 
_  on  quite  immaterial.  They  learn  the 
jfcjmie,  eat  the  bolus,  and  pay  the  doctor. 
Vfe  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the 
Uncouth  and  mysterious  syllables  with 
^  hich  Mr.  Melville  baptized  his  books  had 
uch  to  do  with  their  success.  Like  Doctor 
Icamara,  he  gave  his  wares  an  exciting 
e,  and  trusted  to  Providence  for  the  rest, 
enchantment  worked.    The  mystic  ca- 
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bila  of  "  Omoo,  by  flte  author  of  Typee " 
was  enough  in  itself  to  turn  any  common 
novel-reader's  brain,  and  the  books,  went  off 
as  well  as  a  collection  of  mamc  rings  would 
in  Germany,  or  the  latest  batch  of  Agnus 
Deis  in  an  Italian  village.  People  had 
little  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  truth. 
Remote  scenes  and  savage  actors  gave  a  fine 
opportunity  for  high  coloring  and  exagger- 
ated outline,  of  which  Mr.  Melville  was  not 
slow  to  avail  himself,  and  hence  Fay  a  way  is 
as  unreal  as  the  scenery  with  which  she  is 
surrounded. 

We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Melville  for  these 
deviations  from  truth.  It  is  not  much  mat- 
ter if  South  Sea  savages  are  painted  like  the 
heroes  of  a  penny  theatre,  and  disport  them- 
selves amid  pasteboard  groves,  and  lakes 
of  canvas.  We  can  afford  Mr.  Melville  full 
license  to  do  what  he  likes  with  "  Omoo  n 
and  its  inhabitants ;  it  is  only  when  he  pre- 
sumes to  thrust  his  tragic  Fantoccini  upon 
us,  as  representatives  of  our  own  race,  that 
we  feel  compelled  to  turn  our  critical  JEgis 
upon  him,  and  freeze  him  into  silence. 

Pierre  aims  at  something  beyond  the 
mere  records  of  adventure  contained  in 
Mardi  and  Omoo.  The  author,  doubtless 
pufted  up  by  the  very  false  applause  which 
some  critics  chose  to  bestow  upon  him,  took 
for  granted  that  he  was  a  genius,  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  write  a  fine  book  ;  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  writing^  fine  book  with  a 
vengeance.  Our  experience  of  literature  is 
necessarily  large,  but  we  unhesitatingly 
state,  that  from  the  period  when  the  Mi- 
nerva press  was  in  fashion,  up  to  the  present 
time,  we  never  met  with  so  turgid,  preten-"] 
tious,  and  useless  a  book  as  "  Pierre."  It  is 
always  an  unpleasant  and  apparently  in- 
vidious statement  for  a  critic  to  make,  that 
he  can  find  nothing  worthy  of  praise  in  a 
work  under  consideration  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Pierre  we  feel  bound  to  add  to  the  asser- 
tion the  sweeping  conclusion,  that  there  we 
find  every  thing  to  condemn.  If  a  repul-] 
sive,  unnatural  and  indecent  plot,  a  style 
disfigured  by  every  paltry  affectation  of  the 
worst  German  school,  and  ideas  perfectly  un- 
paralleled for  earnest  absurdity,  are  deserv- 
ing of  condemnation,  we  think  that  our 
already  expressed  sentence  upon  Pierre  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  every  body  who 
has  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  read  it 
through. 

Mr.  Pierre  Glendinning,  the  hero  of  tho 
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book,  and  intended  by  the  author  to  be  an 
object  of  our  mournful  admiration,  supports 
in  the  course  of  the  story  the  arduous  char- 
acters of  a  disobedient  son,  a  dishonest  lover, 
an  incestuous  brother,  a  cold-blooded  mur 
derer,  and  an  unrepentant  suicide.  This 
repertoire  is  agreeably  relieved  by  his  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  madman  whenever  he  is 
not  engaged  in  doing  any  thing  worse. 

This  agreeable  young  gentleman  is  the 
only  son  of  a  widow  lady  of  large  fortune, 
who  coquets  in  her  old  age  with  suitors 
about  the  same  age  as  Pierre.  And  to  ren- 
der the  matter  stall  more  interesting,  Pierre 
by  mutual  consent  sinks  the  son,  and  de- 
ports himself  by  word  and  look  towards  his 
mother  as  a  lover ;  while  she,  charming  co- 

Suette  of  fifty  that  she  is,  readily  imitates 
lis  delightful  abandon.  The  early  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  P.  Glendinning,  as  traced  by 
our  author,  is  exceedingly  fine ;  we  will, 
however,  spare  it  to  our  readers,  merely 
stating  on  Mr.  Melville's  authority,  that  in 
him  might  be  observed  "  the  polished  steel 
of  the  gentleman,  girded  with  Religion's 
silken  sash;"  which  sash,  his  great-grand- 
father had  somehow  or  other  taught  him, 
"  should,  in  the  last  bitter  trial,  furnish  its 
wearer  with  glory's  shroud."  Setting  aside 
the  little  incompatibility  of  religion  having 
any  thing  to  do,  even  in  sa?he*,  with  martial 
glory,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
mere  mention  of  making  a  shroud  out  of  so 
scanty  an  article  as  a  sash,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  scandalize  any  respectable  undertaker. 

Well,  this  be-sashed  young  gentleman, 
who  lives  alone  with  his  mother  at  the 
family  place  of  Saddle  Meadows,  is  engaged 
formally  to  a  very  flighty  young  lady 
named  Lucy  Tartan.  If  there  is  any  thing 
to  which  we  object  particularly  in  this  young 
couple,  it  is  the  painful  habit  they  have  con- 
tracted of  tutoyer-ing  each  other  through 
whole  pages  of  insane  rhapsody.  We  can- 
not believe  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
"thee"  and  "thou"  makes  the  nonsense 
with  which  it  is  generally  connected  one 
atom  more  readable.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  a  most  unpleasant  effect,  for  it  deprives 
the  mad  passages  in  which  it  occurs  of  the 
only  recommendation  that  can  palliate  in- 
sanity, that  is,  simplicity. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  P.  Glendinning's 
being  already  supplied  with  a  mother  and  a 
mistress,  he  is  pursued  by  indefinite  long- 
ings for  a  sister.     His  reason  for  this  im- 


perious craving1  is  rather  a  pugnacious  om, 
and  almost  inclines  us  to  believe  that  the 
young  gentleman  must  have  had  some  Celtic 
blood  jjn  his  veins.  If  he  had  but  a  lister, 
he  alleges  he  would  be  happy,  became  "it 
must  be  a  glorious  thing  to  engage  in  a 
mortal  quarrel  on  a  sweet  sister's  behahT 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  strange 
fancy,  but  we  suppose  it  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  of  Saddle  Meadows  bsEBf 
rather  a  dull  place,  and  Mr.  Pierre  befierig 
that  a  little  fighting  was  the  best  thing  ■ 
the  world  for  the  blues. 

By  a  chain  of  the  most  natural  cucns> 
stances  in  the  world — we  mean  m  Mr.  Mel- 
ville's books — this  sister  is  most  unexpectedly 
supplied.  In  (act,  though  the  author  says 
nothing  about  it,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  he  imported  her  direct  from  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  the  occasion.  She  proves  to  be 
an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Pierre's  father, 
and  judging  from  her  own  story,  as  well 
we  could  understand  it,  appears  to  hm 
been  dry-nursed  by  an  old  family  gntsr; 
an  allegory  almost  as  fine  as  that  of  Romu- 
lus and  Remus.  If  we  suppose  this  paternal 
instrument  to  have  been  out  of  tune  at  tb 
time  that  it  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
the  little  Isabel,  that  young  lady's  ringshr 
turn  of  mind  is  at  once  accounted  for ;  but  if 
we  go  a  little  farther,  and  suppose  the  wor- 
thy instrument  to  have  been  cracked,  we  ex- 
plain still  more  satisfactorily  the  origin  of 
her  very  erratic  conduct 

"Sister  Isabel,"  being   an   illegitimate 
Glendinning,  is  of  course  inadmissible  to 
the  refined  atmosphere  breathed  by  the  aris- 
tocratic Mrs.  Glendinning,  who   has  ratksr 
strong  ideas  upon  such  subjects.    Accord 
ingly,  Pierre,  who  is  afraid  to  mention  to  B 
mother  the  discovery  he   has  made,  ssi 
moved  to  compassion  by  the  forlorn  stats  of 
the  young  lady,  who  lives  with  her  fkhhftf 
guitar  in  a  charming  cottage  on  the  edp 
of  a  beautiful  lake,  ta^es  compassion  on  bsr 
'desolate  condition,  an'd  determines  to'deroti  tfc 
his  life  to  her.    He  therefore  conceives  As  ffc< 
sublime  idea  of  obviating  all  difficulties— 
for  difficulties  there  must  have  been,  or  M& 
Melville  would  not  say  so,  though  we  cot* 
fess  that  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  * 
to  discover  them — by  presenting  hertotk 
world  as  his  wife  I    The  reasons  alleged  If 
this  virtuous  hero  are  detailed    at  so* 
length  by  Mr.  Melville,  as  if  he  knew  tbst 
he  could  not  apologize  too  much  for  present' 
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ing  such  a  picture  to  tho  world.  Firstly, 
Pierre  wishes  to  conceal  the  fact  of  Isabel's 
being  the  offspring  of  his  father's  sin,  and 
thereby  protect  his  parent's  reputation.  Sec- 
ondly, he  is  actuated  by  a  desire  not  to  dis- 
turb his  mother's  mind  by  any  disclosure 
which  would  destroy  the  sacredness  of  her 
deceased  husband's  memory ;  and  lastly,  he] 
entertains  towards  this  weird  sister  feelings 
which  Mr.  Melville  endeavors  to  gloss  over 
with  a  veil  of  purity,  but  which  even  in  their 
be3t  phase  can  never  beany  thing  but  repul- 
sive to  a  well  constituted  mind. 

Now,  in  this  matter  Mr.  Melville  has  done* 
a  very  serious  thing,  a  thing  which  not  even, 
unsoundness  of  intellect  could  excuse.  He 
might  have  been  mad  to  the  very  pinnacle 
of  insanity ;  he  might  have  torn  our  poor 
anguage  into  tatters,  and  made  from  the 
shreds  a  harlequin  suit  in  which  to  play  his 
, tricks  ;  he  might  have  piled  up  word  upon 
word,  and  adjective  upon  adjective,  until  he 
bad  built  a  pyramid  of  nonsense,  which 
should  last  to  the  admiration  of  all  men ; 
he  might  have  done  all  this  and  a  great  deal 
more,  and  we  should  not  have  complained. 
But  when  he  dares  to  outrage  every  princi- 
ple of  virtue ;  when  he  strikes  with  an  im- 
pious, though,  happily,  weak  hand,  at  the 
very  foundations  of  society,  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  tear  off  the  veil  with  which  he  has 
thought  to  soften  the  hideous  features  of  the 
idea,  and  warn  the  public  against  the  recep- 
tion of  such  atrocious  doctrines.  If  Mr.  Mel- 
ville had  reflected  at  all — and  certainly  we 
find  in  him  but  few  traces  of  reflection — 
when  he  was  writing  this  book,  his  better 
sense  would  perhaps  have  informed  him 
that  there  are  certain  ideas  so  repulsive  to 
the  general  mind  that  they  themselves  are 
not  alone  kept  out  of  sight,  but,  by  a  fit  or- 
dination of  society,  every  thing  that  might  be 
supposed  to  even  collaterally  suggest  them  is 
carefully  shrouded  in  a  decorous  darkness. 
'Hot  has  any  man  the  right,  in  his  morbid 
craving  after  originality,  to  strip  these  hor- 
rors of  their  decent  mystery.  But  the  subject 
which  Mr.  Melville  has  taken  upon  himself . 
to  handle  is  one  of  no  ordinary  depravity ;  • 
and  however  he  may  endeavor  to  gloss  the 
idea  over  with  a  platonic  polish,  no  matter 
how  energetically  he  strives  to  wrap  the 
mystery  in  a  cloud  of  high-sounding  but 
meaningless  words,  the  main  conception  re- 
mains still  unaltered  in  all  its  moral  deform- 
ity.   We  trust  that  wo  have  said  enough  oa 
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this  topic.  It  is  a  subject  that  we  would 
gladly  not  have  been  obliged  to  approach, 
and  which  we  are  exceedingly  grieved  that 
any  gentleman  pretending  to  the  rank  of 
a  man  of  letters  should  have  chosen  to  em- 
body in  a  book.  Nor  can  we  avoid  a  feel- 
ing of  surprise,  that  professedly  moral  and  ' 
apparently  respectable  publishers  like  the 
Messrs.  Harper  should  have  ever  consented 
to  issue  from  their  establishment  any  book 
containing  such  glaring  abominations  as 
u  Pierre." 

But  to  return  to  the  development  of  this 
chaotic  volume.  Mr.  P.  Glendinning,  actu- 
ated by  this  virtuous  love  for  his  sister,  in- 
forms his  proud  mother  that  he  is  married. 
She,  knowing  not  the  true  relationship  that 
binds  them  together,  spurns  her  unworthy 
son  from  her  house  for  having  degraded  the 
family  name  so  far  by  making  a  misalliance  ; 
and  the  worthy  young  gentleman,  after  hav- 
ing nearly  killed  Miss  Lucy  Tartan,  his  be- 
trothed, with  the  same  intelligence,  and  left 
his  mother  in  a  fit  of  indignation  which  has 
every  chance  of  becoming  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
sets  out  with — we  really  do  not  know 
what  to  call  her,  for  Mr.  Melville  has  so  in- 
tertwined and  confused  the  wife  with  the  sis- 
ter, and  tho  sister  with  the  wife,  that  we  posi- 
tively cannot  tell  one  from  the  other ;  so  we 
may  as  well  compromise  the  matter  by  call- 
ing her  simply  Isabel.  He  sets  out  then 
with  Isabel,  in  a  perfect  enthusiasm  of  virtue, 
for  the  city,  having  first  apprised  a  fashiona- 
ble cousin  of  his,  one  Mr.  Glendinning  Stanly, 
that  he  was  on  his  way,  and  requesting  him 
to  prepare  his  house  for  his  reception.  This 
fashionable  cousin,  however,  takes  very  little 
trouble  about  the  matter ;  and  accordingly, 
when  Pierre  and  Isabel  arrive  accompa- 
nied by  a  young  lady  of  loose  morals  named 
Delly,  they  find  no  house  or  welcome. 
A  series  of  incidents  here  follow,  which  are 
hardly  worth  reciting.  They  consist  of  Pierre's 
quarrel  with  Stanly,  a  scene  in  a  police  sta- 
tion, a  row  with  a  cabman,  and  ending  by 
Pierre's  taking  rooms  in  some  out-of-the  way 
place,  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  poor  authors, 
who  bear  the  general  denomination  of  Apos- 
tles. Just  in  this  part  of  the  book  it  comes 
out  suddenly  that  Pierre  is  an  author,  a  fact 
not  even  once  hinted  at  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Now  the  reader  is  informed,  with 
very  little  circumlocution,  and  as  if  he  ought 
to  have  known  all  about  it  long  ago,  mat 
Mr.  P.  Glendinning  is  the  author  of  a  son- 
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net  called  the  "Tropical  Summer,"  which 
it  seems  has  called  forth  the  encomiums  of 
the  literati,  and  induced  certain  proprietors 
of  certain  papers  to  persecute  him  for  his 
portrait.  All  this  is  told  in  a  manner  that 
proves  it  very  clearly  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  afterthought  of  Mr.  Melville's,  and,, 
not  contemplated  in  the  original  plan  of  the 
book,  that  is,  if  it  ever  had  a  plan.  It  is 
dragged  in  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Pierre  a  literary  man,  when  the  author  had 
just  brought  him  to  such  a  stage  that  ho  did 
not  know  what  else  to  do  with  him. 

Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  Mr. 
P.  Glendi nuing,  having  the  responsibility 
upon  his  back  of  Mrs. — Miss  Isabel,  his  wife- 
sister,  (as  Mr.  Melville  himself  would  express 
it,)  and  the  young  lady  of  loose  morals,  and 
having  no  money  wherewith  to  support 
them,  can  do  nothing  better  than  make  his 
living  by  writing.  Accordingly  he  writes 
away  in  his  garret ;  and  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing here,  that  if  he  wrote  at  all  in  the  same 
style  that  he  speaks,  his  MSS.  must  have 
been  excessively  original  and  amusing.  Here 
in  this  poor  place  he  starves  his  time  away 
in  company  with  Isabel  and  the  young  lady 
of  loose  morals.  Meanwhile  he  hears  of  his 
mother's  death,  her  bequest  of  all  the  prop- 
erty to  his  cousin  Stanly,  and  the  betrothal 
of  that  gentleman  to  his  late  mistress,  Lucy 
Tartan.  This  intelligence,  however,  is  soon 
followed  by  a  remarkable  event.  Miss  Lucy 
Tartan,  true  to  her  old  habits  of  flightiness, 
conceives  the  resolution  of  coming  to  live 
with  Pierre  and  Isabel,  whom  she  believes  to 
be  his  wife.  Accordingly,  she  arrives  at  the 
haunt  of  the  Apostles,  and  takes  up  her  abode 
with  her  old  lover,  very  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  Madam  Isabel,  who  acts  much  more 
like  a  jealous  wife  than  a  sister.  In  this 
comfortable  state  they  all  live  together  un- 
til Mr.  Glendinning  Stanly  and  Miss  Lucy 
Tartan's  brother  arrive  at  Pierre's  domicile 
to  reclaim  the  fugitive.  She  refuses  to  go, 
however,  and  Mr.  Pierre  thrusts  them  out  of 
the  house.  Immediately  after  he  receives 
two  notes :  one  from  a  bookseller,  for  whom* 
he  was  writing  a  work,  informing  him  that 
he  is  a  swindler ;  the  other  from  Messrs.  Stan- 
ly and  Tartan,  putting  him  in  possession  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel — all 
of  which  conclusions  the  reader  arrives  at 
long  before  this  epoch. 

Mr.  P.  Glendinuingon  reading  these  notes 
immediately  proceeds  to  stand  on  them. 


This  operation  is  minutely  described  by  oar 
author,  and  is  evidently  considered  by  him 
as  a  very  effective  piece  of  business.  Putting 
a  note  under  each  heel  of  his  boots,  appear* 
to  be  with  Mr.  P.  Glendinning  the  very  cli- 
max of  vengeance.    Having  stood  for  a  nf- 
ficiently  long  time  upon  the  epistles,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  enter  an  Apostle's  room,  and  bur- 
glariously abstract  from  thence  a  pair  of  jo- 
tols,  which  he  loads  with  the  unpfeasantW 
ters.      Then  marching  into  the  street,  he 
meets  with,  and  is  cowhided  by,  Mr.  Stanly, 
and  in  consequence  thereof  shoots  that  in- 
dividual with  two  distinct  pistols.     One 
would  have  been  meagre,  but  two  bullet- 
holes  make  the  thing  dramatic. 

Mr.  P.  Glendinning  now  makes  his  ap- 
pearance in  prison ;  a  place  that,  if  fitness 
were  any  recommendation,  he  ought  to  have 
been  in  long  ago.  Here  he  raves  about  as 
usual  in  compound  words  and  uncoropoundd 
ideas,  until  Lucy  and  Isabel  enter,  when 
there  is  a  terrific  amount  of  dying,  and  the 
usual  vial  of  poison  makes  its  appearance 
How  many  persons  give  up  the  ghost  in  the 
last  chapter  of  this  exciting  work,  ire  an 
really  unable  to  decide.  But  we  have  a  din 
consciousness  that  every  body  dies,  save  and 
except  the  young  lady  of  loose  morals. 

Previous  to  entering  more  closely  apca 
the  singular  merits  of  this  book,  we  ban 
endeavored,  we  fear  but  feebly,  to  give  tie 
reader  some  idea  of  the  ground-work  « 
which  Mr.  Melville  has  strung  his  (amp 
of  words.  If  we  have  succeeded,  so  du 
the  better,  for  our  readers  will  perhaps  ap- 
preciate more  fully  our  approaching  re- 
marks. If  we  have  not,  it  matters  bat  lit- 
tle, for  tho  reader  will  have  lost  nothing  tin* 
is  worth  a  regret. 

We  have  already  dismissed  the  immofll' 
ity  of  Mr.  Melville's  book,  which  is  as  horri- 
ble in  its  tendency  as  Shelley's  Cenci,  with- 
out a  ray  of  the  eloquent  genius  that  ligfcB 
up  the  deformity  of  that  terrible  play ;  W 
we  have  yet  another  and  less  repulsive  treat 
in  store  for  the  reader.  Mr.  Melville's  sfrk 
of  writing  in  this  book  is  probably  the  bk# 
extraordinary  thing  that  an  American  pre* 
ever  beheld.  It  is  precisely  what  a  rannf 
lunatic  who  had  read  Jean  Paul  Richter « 
a  translation  might  be  supposed  to  spots 
under  the  influence  of  a  particularly  moon- 
light night.  Word  piled  upon  word,  md 
syllable  heaped  upon  syllable,  until  tiw 
tongue  grows  as  bewildered  as  the  mu4 
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and  both  refuse  to  perform  their  offices  from 
sheer  inability  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the 
absurdities.  Who  would  have  believed  that 
in  the  present  day  a  man  would  write  the 
following,  and  another  be  found  to  pub- 
lish it? 

"Now  Pierre  began  to  see  mysteries  inter- 
pierced  with  mysteries,  and  mysteries  eluding 
mysteries;  and  began  to  seem  to  see  the  mere 
imaginarincss  of  the  so  supposed  solidest  principle 
of  human  association.  Fate  had  done  this  for 
them.  Fate  had  separated  brother  and  sister,  till 
to  each  other  they  somehow  seemed  so  not  at 
alLw— Page  193. 

There,  public!  there's  a  style  for  you! 
There,  Mr.  Hawthorne,  you  who  rely  so 
much  upon  the  quiet  force  of  your  language, 
read  that  and  profit  by  it !  And  you,  Mr. 
Longfellow,  who  love  the  Germans,  and 
who  in  iv  Hyperion  "  have  given  us  a  sam- 
ple of  an  ornate  and  poetical  style,  pray 
read  it  too,  and  tell  us  if  it  is  a  wise  thing  to 
bind  495  pages  of  such  stuff  together,  and 
palm  it  off  upon  the  public  as  a  book !  But 
nere  is  a  string  of  assertions  that  we  think 
are  not  to  be  surpassed ;  it  is  positively  re- 
freshing to  read  them: 

"  Of  old  Greek  times,  before  man's  brain  went 
into  doting  bondage,  and  bleached  and  beaten  in 
Baconian  fulling  mills,  his  four  limbs  lost  their 
barbaric  tan  and  beauty ;  when  the  round  world 
was  fresh,  and  rosy,  and  spicy  as  a  new-plucked 
apple;  all's  wilted  nowl  in  those  bold  times, 
the  great  dead  were  not,  turkey-like,  dished  in 
trenchers,  and  set  down  all  garnished  in  the  ground 
to  glut  the  damned  Cyclop  like  a  cannibal ;  but 
nobly  envious  Life  cheated  the  glutton  worm,  and 
gloriously  burned  the  corpse;  so  that  the  spirit  up- 
pointed,  and  visibly  forked  to  heaven !" — Page  269. 

We  pause  here.  And  when  our  readers 
have  sufficiently  recovered  their  senses  to 
listen,  we  will  remark  that  until  now  we 
'were  quite  unaware  that  it  was  the  modern 
practice  to  bury  people  in  cover  dishes  or 
Boup  tureens,  after  having  garnished  them 
-with  parsley.  Mr.  Melville  however  asserts 
it,  so  it  must  be  correct.  Neither  do  we  see 
^rhat  the  Cyclop  has  to  do  with  the  funereal 
ceremonies  alluded  to.  A  church-yard  is 
the  last  place  in  which  we  should  think  of 
looking  for  Polyphemus. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  study,  that  of  analyz- 
ing a  man's  style.  By  a  little  careful  ex- 
amination and  comparison,  we  are  always 
ableto  hunt  out  the  lurking  secret  of  a  wri- 
ter's diction.  We  can  discover  Bulwer's 
trick  of  culminating  periods,  and  Dickens's 


dodge  of  impossible  similes  and  startling  ad- 
jectives. A  perfectly  plain  and  pure  style  is 
the  only  one  which  we  cannot  properly  ana- 
lyze. Its  elements  are  so  equally  combined 
that  no  one  preponderates  over  the  other,  and 
we  are  not  able  to  discover  the  exact  boundary 
line  that  separates  the  art  of  the  author  from 
the  nature  of  the  man.  But  who  writes 
such  a  style  now-a-days  ?  We  feel  convinced 
that  echo  will  not  answer, "  Mr.  Melville." 

The  author  of  Omoo  has  his  own  peculi- 
arities. The  English  language  he  seems  to 
think  is  capable  of  improvement,  but  bis 
scheme  for  accomplishing  this  end  is  rather 
a  singular  one.  Carlyle's  compound  words 
and  Milton's  latinic  ones  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance before  Mr.  Melville's  extraordinary 
concoctions.  The  gentleman,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  governed  by  a  very  distinct  prin- 
ciple in  his  eccentricities  of  composition,  and 
errs  systematically.  The  essence  of  this  great 
eureka,  this  philological  reform,  consists  in 
"  est"  and  "  ness,"  added  to  every  word  to 
which  they  have  no  earthly  right  to  belong. 
Feeling  it  to  be  our  duty  to  give  currency  to 
every  new  discovery  at  all  likely  to  benefit 
the  world  or  literature,  we  present  a  few  of 
Mr.  Melville's  word-combinations,  in  the 
hope  that  our  rising  authors  will  profit  by 
the  lesson,  and  thereby  increase  the  richness 
and  intelligibility  of  their  style : 

Flushfulness,      page    7    Solidest,        page  199 

Patriarchalness,  "     12   Uncapitulatable  *    229 

Humaoness,  M     Id  Ladylikeness,    "    285 

Heroicness,  ••     da  Electricalness,    "  [206 

Perfectest,  "     41   Ardentest,          «    193 

Imaginariness,  "    193   Unsystemizableu    191 

Insolubleness,  "    188  Toungness,        "    190 

Recallable,  "    186   Unemigrating,   "    470 

Entangledly,  M    262  Unrunagate,       "    da 

Intermarry  ingly,  "    151   Undoffable,         u    da 

Magnifiedly,  "  472 

After  such  a  list,  what  shall  we  say  ?  Shall 
we  leave  Mr.  Melville  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Purists,  or  shall  we  execute  vengeance 
upon  him  ourselves  ?  We  would  gladly  pur- 
sue the  latter  course  if  we  only  knew  how 
to  accomplish  it  As  to  destroying  or  abus- 
ing the  book,  we  cannot  make  it  appear 
worse  than  it  is ;  and  if  we  continue  our  re- 
marks upon  it,  it  is  simply  because  we  have 
a  duty  to  perform  by  every  improper  work, 
which  we  have  no  right  to  leave  unfinished. 
We  shall,  then,  instead  of  turning  execu- 
tioners, simply  assume  the  post  of  monitors, 
and  warn  all  our  little  authors  who  are  just 
now  learning  to  imitate  the  last  celebrity,  to 
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avoid  Mr.  Melville  and  liis  book,  as  they 
would  some  loathsome  and  infectious  dis- 
temper. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
Mm  in  Pierre,  is  the  boldness  of  the  meta- 
phors with  which  it  is  so  thickly  studded. 
Mr.  Melville's  )  magi  nation  steps  at  nothing, 
and  clears  a  six-barred  simile  or  a  twenty- 
word  antithesis  with  equal  dexterity  and 
daring.  It  is  no  light  obstacle  that  will 
bring  him  up  in  his  headlong  course,  and 
he  scoffs  alike  at  the  boundaries  of  common 
sense  and  the  limits  of  poetical  propriety. 
We  have  just  caught  an  image  which  Will 
serve  our  purpose,  and  transfix  it,  butterfly- 
like, on  our  critical  pin,  for  the  admiration  of 
scientific  etymologist*.  It  is  a  fine  specimen, 
and  quite  perfect  of  its  kind.  Fortunately 
for  the  world,  however,  the  species  is  very 
me: 

"An  infixing  stillness  now  thrust  a  long  rivet 
through  the  night,  und  fimL  nailed  it  lo  lhat  si Jc  u( 
the  world !"— Page  219. 

This  is   a  grand  and  simple  raetaphi 
To  realize  it  thoroughly,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  imagine  some  Tiiantie  upholsterer  armed 
with  a  gigantic  nail,  and  hammer  to  match, 
hanging  one  hemisphere  with  black  crape. 

Hjs  description  of  a  lady's  forehead  is 
equally  grand  and  incomprehensible.  He 
says,  "The  vivid  bucklerof  her  brow  seemed 
as  a  magnetic  plate."  Trephining  is  rather 
an  uncommon  operation,  but  we  fancy  that 
this  lady's  head  must  have  undergone  some 
such  treatment,  in  order  to  warrant  her  fore- 
head being  likened  to  a  "  vivid  buckler." 

Mr.  Melville,  among  other  improvements, 
has  favored  us  with  a  new  sabstantivo  of  his 
own  invention.  We  are  very  grateful  to 
him  for  this  little  attention,  but  our  thank- 
fulness would  be  rendered  still  more  willingly 
if  he  had  appended  a  little  note  explaining 
the  meaning  of  this — no  doubt  very  forcible 
— word.  At  page  252  wo  find  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "  Thy  instantoneousness  hath 
killed  her."  On  a  first  reading  of  this  we 
hurriedly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "in- 
Btantaneousnesa"  must  be  either  some  very 
old  or  some  very  now  weapon  of  destruc- 
tion. We  judged  simply  from  the  fatal  re- 
sults attributed  fc>  it  in  the  sentence.  Can  it 
be  possible,  thought  we  to  ourselves,  that  the 
feign  of  the  sanguinary  Colt  is  over !  that  re- 
Tolvers  are  gone  out  of  fashion  and  "  instanta- 
"■      nein?    What  can  these  new 


weapons  be  like  1  Have  they  six  hands, 
are  they  worked  by  steam !  In  the  mid 
of  these  perplexities  we  were  still  further 
bewildered  by  coming  suddenly  upon  this 
passage,  at  page  246  I 

The  strange,  imperious  itn 


Here  in  an  instant  was  our  wholo  theory 
upset.  The  hieroglyph  on  the  Rosettai ' 
was  not  more  puzzling  than  this  noun  ot 
Mr.  Melville's.  It  was  evident  from  the 
context  in  the  last  sentence  that  it  could  not 
be  a  weapon  of  destruction,  so  we  immedi- 
ately formed  a  conception  that  it  must  be 
some  newly  discovered  magnetic  power, 
which  resided  in  the  man,  but  could  be  used 
with  fatal  effect  if  necessary.  Upon  this 
hypothesis  we  wero  proceeding  "  ' 
other  theory,  far  more  magnificent  than 
first,  when  we  lit  upon  u  third  seal 
that  sent  to  the  winds  all  previous 
tions.     It  ran  as  follows : 

■  Tii. i  nufdnCanentffWN  now  impelled 
Page  252. 

Eureka !  we  shouted,  we  have  it_     i 
has  crowned  our  toil,  and  the  enigma 
.■Yi.-r  .-olvud.      "  Iiistiintiim.'ousness" 
motive  power!     We  leave  our  readers 
brood  over  this  discovery. 

Mr.  Melville's  lingual  improvement* 
not  stop  here.  Ho  discards  all 
place  words,  and  substitutes  much 
ones  of  his  own  in  their  stead.  He  would 
not  for  the  world  call  the  travelling  from 
one  place  to  another  "a  journey" — t&al 
would  be  far  too  common.  In  Mr.  Melville) 
refined  diction  it  becomes  "  &  displacement" 
Every  thing  that  is  dim  is  with  him  "  nebu- 
lous." Hence  wc  have  nebulous  stories, 
ii.'i'uluii--  landscapes,  nebulous  meanings,  awl 
though  last,  not  least,  Mr.  Melville  himself 
has  given  us  a  very  nebulous  book  I 

His  descriptive  passages  are  very  vivid. 
The  following  "night  piece"  is  somewhv. 
after  the  manner  of  Callot: 

"The  obscurely  open  window,  which  ever  •! 
anon  was  etill  softly  illumined  by  the  mild  bol- 
ligbtning  ami  ground  lightning,  that  wove  thei 
wonderfulness  without,  in  the  unsearchable  shd 
that  tbonly  warm  and  most  noiseless  summer  irigtl' 
—Page  203. 

In  the  same  page,  a  little  further  on,  wt 
find  that 


a  suddenly  and  wovcnly  3hr 
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This  is  no  doubt  fine  to  those  that  under- 
stand, but,  strange  as  the  confession  may 
appear,  we  are  foolhardy  enough  to  acknow- 
edge  that  we  have  not  the  remotest  concep- 
tion of  what  it  all  means.  We  cannot,  by 
any  mental  process  hitherto  discovered,  in- 
duce our  reasoning  faculties  to  accept  "ebon- 
ly  warm"  and  "  wovenly  illumined"  as  con- 
veying any  tangible  idea.  The  first  two 
words  we  do  not  recognize  as  belonging  to 
any  known  language,  and  we  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  the  idea — if  the  author  in- 
tended any — is  quite  as  undiscoverable. 

Again,  he  hits  off  a  lady's  eyes  after  the 
following  fashion.  It  may  be  poetical,  but 
we  cannot  call  it  complimentary : 

"  Her  dry  burning  eyes  of  long-fringed  fire." — 
Page  202. 

This  young  lady  must  have  been  the 
original  performer  of  the  "  lightning  glance  " 
and  the  "  look  of  flashing  scorn,"  once  used 
bo  freely  by  a  certain  class  of  novel-writers. 

At  page  60  we  find  the  following  singu' 
lar  expression : 

"  It  was  no  wonder  that  Pierre  should  flush  a 
bit,  and  stammer  in  his  attitudes  a  little." 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  idea  that  the  dis- 
ease of  stammering  was  usually  confined  to 
the  organs  of  speech.  In  modern  times, 
however,  it  seems  to  embrace  a  wider  sphere ; 
and  we  shall,  no  doubt,  soon  hear  of  "  stut- 
tering legs "  and  "  a  man  with  a  hesitation 
in  his  arm."  Nor  do  we  see  why  the  con- 
verse should  not  be  adopted,  or  why  a  man 
should  not  have  a  "  club-tongue,"  or  "  bun- 
ions upon  his  conversation !" 

We  have  been  so  far  particular  in  point- 
ing out  Mr.  Melville's  faults.  We  have 
attached  a  certain  degree  of  importance  to 
each  of  them,  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
obliged  to  look  upon  him  in  the  light  of  an 
experienced  author,  and  cannot  allow  him 
that  boyish  license  which  we  are  always 
ready  to  grant  to  tyros  who  lose  themselves 
for  the  first  time  amid  the  bewildering  paths 
of  literature.  Mr.  Melville  has  written  good 
books,  and  tasted  largely  of  success,  and  he 
ought  to  have  known  better.  We  regret 
that  we  are  not  able  to  temper  our  criticism 
with  some  unalloyed  praise.  Critics  too 
often  gain  the  reputation  of  deriving  plea- 
sure from  the  depreciation  of  others,  but  it 
is  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  art  that  say 
so.    The  true  critic  rejoices  with  a  boyish 


enthusiasm  when  he  meets  with  a  work 
worthy  of  his  admiration.  The  very  nature 
of  his  avocation  enhances  the  pleasure  he 
feels  at  the  recognition  of  original  beauty. 
He  that  has  been  travelling  for  many  a 
weary  day  over  dry  and  dusty  tracks  of 
letter-press,  strewn  thickly  with  withered 
commonplaces,  and  enlivened  only  with 
newly-feathered  platitudes,  must  experience 
a  thrill  of  strange  delight  when  he  suddenly 
emerges  from  the  desolate  path  he  has  been 
pursuing,  and  comes  upon  a  rich  and  plea- 
sant pasture  of  thought  Believe  not,  fair 
Public,  that  this  weary  critic  will  not  do  the 
fresh  mead  justice.  Believe  rather  that  in 
his  wild  pleasure  at  lighting  upon  this  pure 
untrodden  ground,  where  things  do  not 
smell  of  second-hand  nature,  he  will  rush 
madly  into  the  extreme  of  praise,  and  search 
as  sedulously  for  the  hidden  flowers  of  beauty 
as  he  did  before  for  faults.  Critics  are  not 
envious  or  malicious — they  are  simply  just; 
and  being  just,  they  are  obliged  to  condemn 
three  fourths  of  the  books  that  are  submitted 
to  their  notice.  It  is  not  by  any  means  with 
a  view  of  proving  our  magnanimity  that  we 
quote  the  following  passage  from  Pierre  as  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Melville's  better  genius. 
Even  this  very  passage  is  disfigured  by 
affectations  and  faults,  which,  in  any  other 
book,  would  condemn  it  to  exclusion ;  bat 
in  a  work  like  Pierre,  where  all  else  is  so 
intensely  bad,  and  this  is  probably  the  only 
passage  in  it  that  could  be  extracted  with 
advantage,  we  feel  that  we  would  be  doing 
our  author  an  injustice  if,  after  setting  forth 
all  his  sins  so  systematically,  we  did  not  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  some  favorable  specimen 
of  his  powers.  The  passage  we  subjoin  is  a 
description  of  old  Pierre  Glendinning,  the 
grandfather  of  the  young  Pierre,  our  am- 
biguous hero : 

"  Now  this  grand  old  Pierre  Glendinning  was  a 
great  lover  of  horses,  but  not  in  the  modern  sense, 
for  he  was  no  jockey.  One  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  masculine  gender  was  a  huge,  proud, 
gray  horse,  of  a  surprising  reserve  of  manner,  bis 
saddle-beast.  He  had  his  horses'  mangers  carved 
like  old  trenchers,  out  of  solid  maple  logs :  the  key 
of  the  corn-bin  hung  in  his  library ;  and  no  one 
grained  his  steeds  but  himself;  unless  his  absence 
from  home  promoted  Moyar,  an  incorruptible  and 
most  punctual  old  black,  to  that  honorable  office. 
He  said  that  no  man  loved  his  horses,  unless  his 
own  hands  grained  them.  Every  Christmas  be 
gave  them  brimming  measures.  '  I  keep  Christ- 
mas with  my  horses/  said  grand  old  Pierre.  This 
grand  old  Pierre  always  rose  at  sunrise;  washed 
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his  face  and  chest  in  the  open  air ;  and  then,  re- 
turning to  his  closet,  and  being  completely  arrayed 
at  last,  stepped  forth  to  make  a  ceremonious  call 
at  his  stables,  to  bid  his  very  honorable  friends 
there  a  very  good  and  joyful  morning.  Woe  to 
Cranz,  Kit,  or  Douw,  or  any  other  of  his  stable 
slaves,  if  grand  old  Pierre  found  one  horse  un- 
Manketed,  or  one  weed  among  the  hay  that  filled 
their  rack.  Not  that  he  ever  had  Cranz,  Kit, 
Douw,  or  any  of  them  flogged — a  thing  unknown 
in  that  patriarchal  time  and  country — but  he  would 
refuse  to  say  his  wonted  pleasant  word  to  them ; 
and  that  was  very  bitter  to  them,  for  Cranz,  Kit, 
Douw,  and  all  of  them  loved  grand  old  Pierre,  as 
his  shepherds  loved  old  Abraham. 

"What  decorous,  lordly,  gray-haired  steed  is 
this!  What  old  Chaldean  rides  abroad?  Tis 
grand  old  Pierre ;  who,  every  morning  before  he 
eats,  goes  out  promenading  with  bis  saddle-beast ; 
dot  mounts  him  without  first  asking  leave.  But 
time  glides  on,  and  grand  old  Pierre  grows  old ; 
his  life's  glorious  grape  now  swells  with  fatness ; 
he  has  not  the  conscience  to  saddle  his  majestic 
beast  with  such  a  mighty  load  of  manliness.  Be- 
sides, the  noble  beast  himself  is  growing  old,  and 
has  a  touching  look  of  meditativeness  in  his  large, 
attentive  eyes.  Leg  of  man,  swears  grand  old 
Pierre,  shall  never  more  bestride  my  steed;  no 
more  shall  harness  touch  him !  Then  every  spring 
he  sowed  a  field  of  clover  for  his  steed;  and 
at  midsummer  sorted  all  his  meadow-grasses,  for 
the  choicest  bay  to  winter  him ;  and  had  his  des- 
tined grain  thrashed  out  with  a  flail,  whose  handle 
had  once  borne  a  flag  in  a  brisk  battle,  into  which 
this  same  old  steed  had  pranced  with  grand  old 
Pierre ;  one  waving  mane,  one  waving  sword  1 

"Now  needs  must  grand  old  Pierre  take  a  morn 
ing  drive.  He  rides  no  more  with  the  old  gray 
steed.  He  has  a  phaeton  built,  fit  for  a  vast  gen- 
eral, in  whose  eash  three  common  men  might  hide. 
Doubled,  trebled,  are  the  huge  S-shaped  leather 
springs ;  the  wheels  seem  stolen  from  some  mill ; 
tie  canopied  seat  is  like  a  teetered  bed.  From 
beneath  the  old  archway,  not  one  horse,  but  two, 
every  morning  now  draw  forth  old  Pierre,  as  the 
Chinese  draw  their  fat  god  Jooh  once  every  year 
from  out  his  fane. 

"  But  time  glides  on,  and  a  morning  comes  when 
the  phaeton  emerges  not ;  but  all  the  yards  and 
courts  are  full ;  helmets  line  the  ways ;  sword- 
points  strike  the  stone  steps  of  the  porch ;  muskets 
ring  upon  the  stairs;  and  mournful  martial  melodies 
are  heard  in  ail  the  halls.  Grand  old  Pierre  is 
dead ;  and,  like  a  hero  of  old  battles,  he  dies  on  the 
eve  of  another  war;  ere  wheeling  to  fire  on  the 
foe,  his  platoons  fire  over  their  old  commander's 


grave.  In  A.  D.  1812  died  grand  old  Pierre.  The 
drum  that  beat  in  brass  his  funeral  march,  wis  a 
British  kettle-drum,  that  had  once  helped  to  beat 
the  vain-glorious  march  for  the  thirty  thossmd 
prisoners  led  into  sure  captivity  by  that  bragging 
boy,  Burgoyne. 

"  Next  <my  the  old  gray  steed  turned  from  Iris 
grain — turned  round,  and  vainly  whinnied  in  ha 
stall.  By  gracious  Mover's  hand  he  refuses  to  be 
patted  now ;  plain  as  horse  can  speak*  the  old  gray 
steed  says,  'I smell  not  the  wonted  hand;  where 
is  grand  old  Pierre  f  Grain  me  not,  and  groom 
me  not;  where  is  grand  old  Pierre f 

"  He  sleeps  not  far  from  his  master  now ;  beneath 
the  field  he  cropt,  he  has  lain  him  softly  down; 
and  long  ere  this  grand  old  Pierre  and  steed  hare 
passed  through  that  grass  to  glory. 

"  But  his  phafiton,  like  his  plumed  hearse,  ontttiej 
the  noble  load  it  bore.  And  the  dark  bay  stesdi 
that  drew  grand  old  Pierre  alive,  and,  by  his  testa- 
ment, drew  him  dead,  and  followed  the  lordhr  lead 
of  the  led  gray  horse — those  dark  bay  steeds  are 
still  extant,  not  in  themselves,  or  in  their  ism,  bat 
in  the  two  descendants  of  stallions  of  their  own 
breed.    For  on  the  lands  of  Saddle-Meadows, 


and  horse  are  both  hereditary;  and  this  bright 
morning,  Pierre  Glendinnine,  grandson  of  grind 
old  Pierre,  now  drives  forth  with  Lucy  lartao, 
seated  where  his  own  ancestor  sat,  and  rearing 
steeds  whose  great-great-great-grandfathers  gnna 
old  Pierre  had  reined  before." — Pages  38-41* 

We  have  dwelt  long  enough  upon  these 
"Ambiguities."  We  fear  that  if  we  woe 
to  continue  much  longer,  we  should  become 
ambiguous  ourselves.  We  have,  we  think, 
said  sufficient  to  show  our  readers  that  Mr. 
Melville  is  a  man  wholly  unfitted  for  the  task 
of  writing  wholesome  fictions ;  that  he  pos- 
sesses none  of  the  faculties  necessary  for  such 
work ;  that  his  fancy  is  diseased,  his  moral- 
ity vitiated,  his  style  nonsensical  and  on- 
grammatical,  and  his  characters  as  far  re- 
moved from  our  sympathies  as  they  are  from 
nature. 

Let  him  continue,  then,  if  he  must  write, 
his  pleasant  sea  and  island  tales.  We  wiD 
be  always  happy  to  hear  Mr.  Melville  dis- 
course about  savages,  but  we  must  protest 
•against  any  more  Absurdities,  misnamed 
"  Ambiguities." 
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SKETCHES  OF  A  CAMPAIGN  IN  COAHUILA. 


NO.  I. 


ARRIVAL  AT  THE  RENDEZVOUS — VOLUNTEERS — PITCHINa  TENTS — QUARTERS — MILITARY  BILL  OF 
FARE — CAMP  COOKING — FAREWELL  TO  ALTON — LIFE  ON  THE  STEAMER — THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
— ARRIVAL  AT  NEW-ORLEANS — DEPARTURE — SEA-SICKNESS — GALVESTON — LA  BACA — VOLUN- 
TEERING AS  A  SPECULATION — GENERAL   WOOL'S  DEPARTURE. 


July  1st,  1846. — With  much  parental 
advice  undigested,  and  with  many  a  tearful 
regret  still  haunting  our  memories,  after  a 
few  wakeful  nights  and  toilsome  days,  we 
have  at  last  reached  the  rendezvous  where 
the  patriotism  of  Illinois  is  assembling,  pre- 
paratory to  a  grand  jubilee  in  the  halls  of 
the  Montezumas.  Companies  are  coming 
in  daily  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Here 
may  now  be  seen  lead-miners  from  Galena ; 
wharf  rats  and  dock  loafers  from  Chicago ; 
farmers  on  unpurchased  lands  from  the  in- 
terior ;  small  pattern  politicians,  emulous  of 
popularity ;  village  statesmen,  pregnant  with 
undeveloped  greatness,  and  anxious  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  their  influence  by  a  mil- 
itary accouchement;  briefless  lawyers  and 
patientless  physicians;  wasp-waisted  beaux 
transferred  from  the  counter  to  the  camp ; 
and  a  liberal  allowance  of  honest,  hard-fisted 
"  Suckers,"  whose  huge  frames,  panoplied 
in  muscle,  demonstrate  their  legitimate 
claims  to  Illinois  nativity.  The  volunteer 
system  levels  up  and  levels  down,  and  the 
parade  or  drill  ground  is  a  platform  adapted 
to, as  many  varieties  as  one  constructed  at 
Baltimore  by  Democratic  log-rollers  and 
joiners.  There  is  no  aristocracy  round  a 
camp  kettle  or  a  mess  chest,  and  there  can 
be  no  conventional  distinctions  on  a  blanket 
stretched  over  an  area  of  mother  earth  six 
feet  long  and  eleven  inches  wide.  This  fact 
is  realized  in  an  astonishingly  short  time ; 
and  professional  pomposity  or  pretended 
fastidiousness  is  soon  merged  in  the  necessity 
of  "  keeping  your  little  fingers  on  the  seams 
of  your  pants,"  (vide  Hardin's  abridgment,) 
and  the  other  varied  and  sublime  manifes- 
tations of  the  "  position  of  a  soldier." 

Not  a  few  of  us  were  particularly  familiar 
with  the  process  of  "  barn-raising ;"  but  our 
knowledge  of  shores  and  sleepers,  ribs  and 


rafters,  and  the  other  elements  of  wooden 
structures,  did  not  seem  to  avail  us  much  in 
the  operation  of  "  pitching"  a  tent.  First  it 
was  "  wrong  side  out ;"  then  it  was  "  back  to 
the  front;"  then  "the  poles  wouldn't  fit;" 
then  "it  was  not  in  line;"  and  in  moving 
it  from  "  too  far  to  the  rear,"  it  was  unluck- 
ily thrust  "too  far  to  the  front."  Indeed, 
"  defining  its  position"  was  as  difficult  a  task 
as  that  of  a  Virginia  politician;  and  like  the 
same  politician,  too,  when  it  became  finally 
"  fixed,"  a  gust  of  wind  tumbled  it  to  the 
ground,  and  we  had  to  begin  again  de  novo. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  experiments,  how- 
ever, we  succeeded  in  preserving  its  perpen- 
dicular, and  getting  the  pegs  properly  driv- 
en, and  we  would  then  willingly  have  obey- 
ed the  instructions  to  the  Jews,  "  Enlarge 
the  place  of  thy  tent,  lengthen  thy  cords  and 
strengthen  thy  stakes."  After  pitching  our 
tent,  we  were  neither  loth  nor  long,  in 
Western  phrase,  to  "  pitch  into  it,"  as  some 
slight  relief  from  the  blazing  sun  which  was 
almost  raining  down  fire  upon  us.  When 
we  were  at  length  enabled  to  measure  the 
interior  by  our  own  dimensions,  we  were 
not  much  elated  to  find  an  area  of  six  and  a 
half  feet  in  length  and  eight  feet  wide — with 
nothing  in  the  way  of  upper  territory  or  at- 
mospheric aid,  except  to  those  in  the  mid- 
dle— as  the  regulation  allowance  of  parlor, 
bed-chamber  and  kitchen,  to  six  champions  of 
the  Republic,  who  were  going  forth  to  fight 
its  battles  and  enlarge  its  boundaries,  from  a 
mere  plethora  of  patriotism.  This  unlooked- 
for  squeeze  was  something  of  a  stopper  to 
vaunting  ambition  bent  on  "  extending  the 
area  of  freedom;"  still  we  were  in  for  it, 
and  the  only  alternative  was  grumbling  sub- 
mission. 

"  Terrestrial  happiness,"  says  Doctor  John- 
son, or  some  other  philosopher,  as  we  used 
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to  read  in  the  *  English  Reader,'  "is  of 
short  continuance,"  and  so  verily  we  found 
it ;  for  before  we  had  satisfactorily  ascertain- 
ed the  actual  fractional  portion  of  our  dom- 
icile due  to  each  individual,  there  was  an  in- 
vitation to  drill,  or,  as  one  observed,  with 
horrible  facetiousness,  "  the  pleasure  of  our 
company  was  requested  by  the  Colonel." 
"We  accordingly  tumbled  forth  to  take  our 
first  lesson  in  "  the  school  of  the  soldier." 
This  call  to  drill,  by  the  way,  though  com- 
ing from  our  u  band,"  has  no  music  in  it : 
drumming  may  be  "  the  food  of  love,"  but 
no  one  says,  "play  on."  Taking  this 
day  in  camp  as  a  directory,  the  hours  may 
be  written  down  as  absorbed  thus :  drilling, 
cooking,  eating;  drilling,  cooking,  eating, 
loafing,  snoozing ;  drilling,  cooking,  eating, 
loafing  and  sleeping.  This  is  hardly  the  en- 
tertainment which  we  expected;  but  these 
delectable  recreations  monopolize  the  twenty- 
fours  in  a  circle  of  variegated  brilliancy,  and 
as  the  time  for  the  last  operation  is  here,  I 
assume  the  horizontal  upon  a  sand-bank, 
softened  by  a  blanket,  and,  lulled  by  the 
nasal  music  of  five  pairs  of  harmonious  nos- 
trils, surrender  myself  to  "tired  nature's 
sweet  restorer." 

Saturday,  July  11th. — The  courage  of 
Bob  Acres,  it  is  more  than  insinuated,  oozed 
out  of  the  palms  of  his  hands,  but  the  cour- 
age of  volunteers  has  more  than  one  way  of 
exit,  and  streams  out  from  every  pore  un- 
der the  system  of  daily  drilling  which  ob- 
tains within  this  military  dominion.  While 
every  one  is  impatient  to  be  off,  burning 
with  patriotic  ardor,  and  anxious  for  a  little 
relaxation  in  the  way  of  a  fight,  we  are  kept 
here,  subjected  to  almost  all  the  ills  that 
camps  are  heirs  to.  With  the  mercury  at  a 
hundred  in  the  little  shade  that  is  to  be  had, 
the  sand  of  an  unfathomable  depth,  blister- 
ing us  by  daylight  and  blinding  us  at  night, 
we  go  through  the  outward  forms  and  ob- 
servances of  drills,  in  which  there  is  but  lit- 
tle of  the  "progressive  spirit  of  the  age," 
and  in  which,  frequently,  officers  and  soldiers 
are  rivals  in  ignorance  and  awkwardness.  It 
is  true,  a  "  regular  "  has  been  sent  here  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  wisdom  to 
the  "irregular  "  officers,  and  the  latter,  in  the 
scale  of  professional  merit,  are  to  exercise 
ike  "  delightful  task  "  of  teaching  the  un- 
learned private  "  how  to  shoot ;"  but,  whether 
from  incapacity,  or  some  other  cause,  on  the 
part  of  instructors  or  of  pupils,  very  little 


has  thus  far  been  imparted  to  the  rank  and 
file.    We  are  told  in  tones  of  unaffected 
earnestness  to  "  keep  our  eyes  fifteen  pices 
to  the  front,"  and  our  "  feet  turned  oat  to 
as  to  form  an  angle  little  less  than  ninety 
degrees ;"  but  while  we  are  thus  involuntary 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  practi- 
cally illustrating  optics   and  trigonometry, 
we  make  no  visible  progress  in  the  procen 
of  conquering  a  peace.     We  sleep  on  the 
ground,  with  barely  room  enough  to  tun 
over,  get  up  half  rested  at  reveille,  eat  cw 
breakfasts  half  cooked,  and  then  drag  oat 
the  most  of  the  day  in  half  drilling,  ad 
awake  on  the  morrow  to  go  through  the 
same  elementary  gyrations.     We  hear  bow- 
ever  that  our  commanding    General  h* 
arrived,  and  from  his  known  energy  and 
activity,  we  hope  soon  to  get  order*  for 
departure. 

A  great  pest — perhaps  I  should  say  tk 
great  pest — in  the  early  stages  of  camp  life, 
is  the  cookery.  The  stomach  is  the  regu- 
lator of  the  human  machine,  and  the  seat  of 
the  motive  power ;  while  digestion  ■  the 
thermometer  that  measures  the  rise  and  tfttt 
and  indicates  the  extent  of  his  capacity. 
Without  some  skill  and  experience  thevt* 
fore  in  the  preparation  of  the  rations,  they 
are  not  only  execrable  and  unwholesome  did; 
but  generally  fall  short  of  the  stomachic 
demands.  It  requires  the  genius  of  Mil. 
Glass  or  of  Ude  to  fabricate  and  disguise  into 
a  palatable  compound  the  elements  of  the 
army  ration,  which  are  herewith  subjoined, 
as  Uncle  Sam's  bill  of  fare  for  his  belliger- 
ent nephews : 

Three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  pork  or  bacon; 
Eighteen  ounces  of  bread  or  flour,  or  twain 

ounces  of  hard  bread ; 
One  fiftieth  of  a  quart  of  salt ; 
Eight  twenty- fifths  of  a  gill  of  vinegar; 
Sixteen  twenty-fifths  of  a  gill  of  beans ; 
Nearly  one  ounce  of  coffee,  and 
Two  ounces  of  sugar, 

for  one  day's  allowance.  The  ration  * 
modified  at  times,  and  on  certain  days  of 
the  week  we  get  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
fresh  beef  instead  of  the  allowance  of  pork 
or  bacon.  The  Israelites  thought  it  a  hard 
matter  to  make  brick  without  straw;  bat 
the  imposition  upon  one  who  has  not  pre- 
viously known  the  difference  between  a  camp 
kettle  and  a  kettle  drum,  of  the  duty  of  cook- 
ing for  a  volunteer  mess,  is  one  of  those  re- 
finements in  oppression  which  Egyptian 
task-masters  never  dreamed  of. 
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Saturday,  July  18(A.— The  order  httl  ■ag.ootj  for  troop.,  with  the  exception  of  officers, 
come,  and  we  are  gone.  |  %***  ,he  lstler  wU1  ta  ftUowed  to eQler  ** 

■  Once  more  upon  the  waters,  and  one*  more,"      '  , 

-i   ^,1-u     tt     u         .it      Here  was  "information   gratis,'    which 
we  may  sing  with  Child.  Harold,  a.  the  ^  ^  ran  rf  fa  „,„£,„,  deck  th. 

nver  roll,  beneath  us.  Alton  ,. far  behind ;  forw„ddeck ,lhointe,stic«of  the  machinery, 
us;  and  ere  the  freshness  of  fho  military  and  olher  yumt  Mwhicll  „  ;  uir. 
rntfiniga  of  the  place  wears  off,  let  mo  linger ;       ^     .  h,  dk>>vor     ft  ^ 

a  moment  in  fancy  over  ib  immortal  associa-  J  Bl  hbJ  dori  „,  ^  to  „,„ 
lions,  and,  by  th.  aid  of  a  hundred  power  >  broil  |how  ^  ^  £  B  ,«,„  Mo„ 
engine,  waft  from  a  heart  surcharged  with    ^  ^  s  n  MWdnll   p„fe,,nce. 

steam  and  sentimentalisin,  a  long,  perhaps  a  j^        h,nds0II,e  conc»- 

last  adieu.  We  part-"  ,t  ma,  bo  for  year., :  ^  JJJ  ^^  teta„  rweiv<|d .  .,„, 
and  it  may  be  for  eve,"  Then  farewell,  gJJ,  g^  ,.  .hotdd  doubtlea.  pray 
Alton  1  to  thy  whited  wall,  and  whitewashed  |  „  God  ^  ^  .  M  |ook  lh<]  ^  ^^ 
oocopiiiita;  farewell  to  thy  gaping  groggenee  in  ^  mouth."  Accordingly,  after  baring 
aid  delirious  dram-drinker. ;  farewell  to  thy  ,  ied  ,  tatti,  undeI  „,,  " 'lind     „  „,.„ 

Mens  without  temperance,  to  thy  landlord.  ;  ^Jg  b  ^  m»pka«,  or  triouse.d  by  the 
wUhout  liberality,  and  to  thy  andlsdie.  with-  ^  „;,„oked  {  th.  chimneys,  or  bruied 
out  lovehnea, ;  farewell  to  th,  dust,  dorm-  .  ^  ^  ;,  '„  .^j  b  '  „,.  v.pore, 
cto,  fly  .tiding  .tre.t.  thjr  and  avenue.;  J  ^.^j  ^^  sm0%  „  ^  nt  in  tu, 
tewell  to  th,  choirs  without  cbonsten,  and   ^  ^  ^^  b   ^  eri^„  M 

to ttychurehe.  without  congregate;  fare-  .  J^g,  b  lhe  ^^..wheela,  or 
-ell  to  thy  neck-laced  nymphs  thy  blazing  :  5„feDed  bBlld,a  „'d  dumb-stricken  by  the 
belles,  thy  spongy  spinsters,  thy  majtatic  eaxla,  ^M  ot  blowings  hmng.,  craek- 
matron.;  farewell  to  thy  counsellors  without   ,  m       bellowing.,  anorting.,  and 

client.,  thy  pby.ician.  without  patient.,  thy  £  „,„„£,  ^i,.,  „ndeseript  noiae.  and 
judge,  without  justice,  and  th,  court,  with- 1  „„emeMa  of  a  Miamsippi  high.prea.ur. 
out  capacity ;  farewell  to  thy  bank.  00tl|tMnlVM,  wenvralounjelSoftnepmilege 
brmkafle,  and  to  thy  banker,  bankrupt;  j*,,  a,  „„„,  deck;  there  cover 

farewell  to  thy  stately  structure,  north  lomim  .jo, .  J^  of  aunbeams,  and 
thonaands,  and  to  their  opulent  occupants  !  UMl  fa  gj,  „ir  „  it  Hlel  from  tlK> 
not  worth  a  cent;  far.wcU  to  thy croaking  ,  t,.,^,^  0(  th,«Fatherof  Rivera." 
campt,  thy  dete.ted  dnlU,  li,  cruel  cooker,,  jW  M>  ji,t._Dowi  the  might, 
tty  mom  not  ..vory,  and  thy  .uppers  .uccu-   and  majesli       d  „  u,,  monotonona 

Jut  fnaword.O  Alton  la  vofuntoer  for  ju^p:  ,.  pur.no  our  oomao  to  the 
Moaico  a.  he  tears  himself  away  from  II,  ,  "  -am  0,  „,,  South,  with  aU  tie 
delightful  embrace,  fling,  from  hi.  bourn,  "j  j^u,  trom  „,!  wonderful  agent 
ooneontrated  into  one  aapiration,  the  most  *££  ^  im  of  Flutol,  „,,  to  th. 
amcere  and  comprehensive  of  adieus.  w0(idt    Thug  g,,  (jj^  has  j^,,  utue  to 

By  traniporting  six  companiea  on  on.  di„„;f  mr  p™^,.  Betw«n  St.  Lonia 
atoamer,  (Mr.  Cooper  say.  in— but  w.  are  aJld  ^  mouth  rf  „,  ohi0|  „,  „.„  f„. 
not  in,)  about  the  same  proportion  in  rela-  „    itUi<ied  m  ^^  of  ]„„  water, 

ttvo  capacity  is  observed  as  in  .towing  away    Ju,  ^  „,  d  q^^  ;,  h„  „,„  ph^ 

ant  men  in  a  aiogle  tent.  Th.  ratio  of  But  to  I  iaiy  The  whee!„  ^utinu.  th^r  ceaaeloaa 
one  is  apparently  a  favon te  idea  with  military  ,  ievoI°Uo[u .  th,  fire.  belch  forth  flame,  and 
official.,  and  i.  adhered  to  on  land  and  water. ;  Bmoke    Uie  ly  meir  ^^  m  Bup. 

And  if  the  Mencaiis  should  also  act  on  this  |  ,  ■  mber  for  fj^  fabn,  which  ia  soon 
rrde,  in  case  of  a  collision,  it  might  possib  y  {I>IBrnilted  „,  „,  „pp.,  ^,,  and  in  tha 
prove    more  veiatiooa  and  uncomfortable   fom  o(  ,       jo  ^,m  „  q^  elemonta, 


than  with  tents  or  steamboats.    Conspicu- 
ously posted  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  can 
read,  almost  the  first  object  visible  after 
coming  on  board,  was  the  following 
l?is-BOTICE._jH 
"Tli.  Government  having  provided  a  deck  jwa- 


to  be  perhaps  subjected  to  a  renewal  of  the 
proceaa,and 


and  ia  replaced  as  often  as  the  furnace  i.  e: 


Ma 

hausted.  These  are  tbo  constant  quantities 
of  steamboat  existence  ;  and  with  the  excite- 
ment of  3  short  race,  and  the  loud  cheer* 
from  the  wordy  and  windy  patriotism  of  the 
passengers  bound  up  stream,  which  we  oc- 
casionally meet,  constitute  the  staple  com- 
modities of  "riverain"  enjoyments.  Life 
on  the  Mississippi  is  dull  enough,  whether 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  pleasure  or  of 
patriotism ;  and,  considered  in  reference  to 
the  visible  portion  around  one,  the  river 
possesses  little  to  excite  the  enthusiast  or 
suggestive  of  thougbt  to  the  reflective  mind. 
But  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  with  its 
giant  arms  stretching  from  the  rivulets  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Black  Hills  of 
British  America  and  the  springs  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  to  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  mind  can  scarcely  grasp  such  illimitable 
vastness.  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  that  the 
waters  beneath  us,  since  they  leaped  as  a 
little  rill  from  a  stream  perhaps  also  tribu- 
tary to  the  Pacific,  have  flowed  thousands 
and  thousands  of  miles  ;  that  the  valley  of 
which  they  are  the  outlet  has  an  area  of 
neatly  a  million  and  a  half  of  square  miles; 
and  that  the  entire  extent  of  navigation  for 
vessels  of  different  classes  afforded  by  the 
river  system  of  which  the  Mississippi  is,  as  it 
were,  the  reservoir,  is  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand.  This  muddy,  turbulent  and  pon- 
derous stream,  therefore,  bears  upon  its  bosom 
no  Bmall  fraction  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  It  numbers  its  vessels  by  thousands, 
and  their  tonnage  will  soon  reach  within  the 
millions.  It  is  the  great  carrier  of  the  pro- 
ducts in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and 
other  applications  of  labor,  of  States  and  terri- 
tories extending  over  twenty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, It  has  reared  cities  as  if  by  magic.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  converting  within  a  life- 
time primeval  forests  of  boundless  extent  into 
prosperous  villages  and  fertile  and  luxuriant 
farms,  and  of  making  literally  the  "desert  to 
smile  and  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the 
rose."  But  apart  from  all  these  physical 
effects,  it  has  been  the  agent  of  a  wide-spread 
and  tremendous  moral  influence,  It  has 
brought  extremes  together,  and  thus  frater- 
nized and  socialized  the  members  of  our 
North  American  confederacy.  It  has  con- 
tributed to  the  rapid  development  of  hidden 
rsourees,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds 
of  science,  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  useful  and  ornamental 
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It  moreover  serves  as  a  bond,  more 
powerful  than  hooks  of  steel,  to  preserve 
its  symmetry  and  slientghthat  "more  perfect 
mion"  which  was  the  great  object  of  the  Fed- 
■ml  Ci.nstitution,      To  an  American,  there- 
fore, the  Mississippi  river  ought  not  to  be 
uninteresting  object.     In  silent  but  mighty 
power  it  runs   its   majestic  course,  grand  ic 
its  gloomy  and  solitary  magnificence,  but 
more  grand  in  the  capacity  and  the  mea 
with  which  it  enriches  the  nations  of  t 
earth,  and    adds  to  the  common  stock  ( 
human  comfort  and  happiness. 

Thursday,  July  23d. — Our  proximity  t 
New-I  cleans  created  some  little  excit 
ith  us  to-day ;  and  the  vicinity  of  a 
boat  having  Illinois  troops  on  board,  also 
contributed  to  the  sensation.  The  iw~ 
moreover,  for  the  last  hundred  and  fi 
miles,  has  presented  to  us  a  new  i 
The  shores  are  here  adorned  with  fertile  * 
waving  fields  of  grain,  luxuriant  soil  in 
high  state  of  cultivation ;  while  negroes  in 
parties  of  fifties  and  hundreds  are  scatter© 
■>ver  the  grounds  singing  merrily  in  the  suo- 
ibine,  and  gaily  plying  the  hoe  amidst  ll 
lornand  sugar-cane.  The  residences  of  til 
planters  were  constantly  in  view,  some  look 
ing  desolate  and  bare,  hut  many  embowi 
in  trees  and  tastily  adorned,  giving  eride 
of  luxury  and  refinement,  elegance  and  afflu- 
ence, and  resembling  the  old  chateaux  < 
France  more  than  the  structures  of  the  Not 
them  United  States.  Less  aristocratic*!! 
pretentious,  but  at  the  same  time  presentir 
an  appearance  of  neatness  and  comfort,  t] 
clusters  of  cottages  occupied  by  the  slave 
picturesquely  on  either  bank.  AVe  pai 
ed  Baton  Rouge  nbout  eight  o'clock  In  t 
morning,  and  saw  from  the  high  groun 
the  flag  of  the  Republic  streaming  in  I 
breeze,  indicating  the  position  of  a  mitiU 
post  As  we  rapidly  glided  along,  [ 
planters  and  plantations,  the  borders  of  t 
river  seemed  moving  panoramas,  one  beaul 
ful  scene  succeeding  another,  like  the  changes 
of  a  magic  mirror. 

The  wharves  of  the  gceat  city  1 
thronged  with  myriads  of  tbo  patriotic  n 
washed,  who  had  come  down  to  welcome 
to  the  wars.  The  decks  of  the  "  Convc 
and  "  Missouri"  were  bristling  with  the  V> 
onets  of  our  men,  who  were  all  formed 
battle  array  ;  our  flags  were  waving  a.oo 
us,  and  the  bands  were  putting  forth  t 
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most  elaborate  and  desperate  efforts  at  an 
imitation  of 

"  Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds." 

Tbe  cbeers  from  the  shore  were  answered 
by  shouts  from  the  steamers,  and  these  pa- 
triotic experiments  on  the  vocal  powers  of 
the  respective  parties  were  continued  until 
our  commanding  officer  ascertained  that  we 
were  to  disembark  at  the  battle-ground,  four 
miles  below  the  city.  We  were  accordingly 
compelled  to  take  a  somewhat  unceremoni- 
ous leave  of  our  enthusiastic  admirers,  and 
landed  about  dark  upon  the  soil  rendered 
classical  by  the  engagement  with  the  Brit- 
ish on  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  and  by 
the  remarkable  civil  consequences  result- 
ing from  that  day,  not  the  least  extraordi- 
nary of  which,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  already  given  three  Presidents  to  the 
United  States,  and  almost  imparted  power 
to  the  incumbent  to  appoint  his  successor 
for  ever. 

"We  were  of  course  delighted  to  get  once 
more  ashore,  and  to  be  relieved  from  the 
thousand  annoyances  of  the  steamer;  but 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  we  ar- 
rived rendered  the  removal  of  our  effects, 
and  the  process  of  going  into  camp,  and 
pitching  tents  by  starlight,  somewhat  diffi- 
cult for  beginners.  However,  we  finally 
found  ourselves  "settled,"  and  the  most  qf 
us,  as  early  as  practicable,  took  very  kindly 
to  our  blankets. 

Tuesday,  July  28th. — After  sweltering 
in  camp  until  yesterday  evening,  subjected 
to  the  wet,  swampy  influences  of  the  locality 
at  night,  the  thick,  bilious  fogs  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  hot  suns  of  the  day,  we  found 
the  transition  to  the  "  Galveston"  steamer, 
and  to  the  pure,  bracing  air  of  the  Gulf,  de- 
cidedly a  relief.  Three  companies  are  on 
board,  with  General  Wool  and  Captain 
Cross,  of  the  Army.  On  awaking  this  morn- 
ing, we  discovered  that  we  had  emerged 
from  the  muddy  and  tortuous  Mississippi, 
leaving  behind  us  its  smiling  plantations,  its 
shining  negroes,  and  its  antique  architecture, 
all  which  we  had  exchanged  for  the  waters, 

"  Darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue," 

of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The  sun  rose  from 
the  ocean,  undimmed  by  a  single  cloud,  and 
the  calm,  mirror-like  surface  of  the  water 
seemed  to  promise  a  glorious  day,  and  a 
quick  and  quiet  passage.    About  9  o'clock, 


however,  the  wind  freshened,  and  dark 
masses  of  clouds  reared  themselves  thick 
and  fast  around  us,  obscuring  the  heavens, 
and  threatening  us  with  one  of  those  sudden 
and  startling  gales  to  which  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  so  constantly  exposed.  But  the 
whole  soon  passed  off  with  nothing  more 
disastrous  than  some  slight  volleys  of  thun- 
der, accompanied  with  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain,  the  latter  being  very  grateful  to  all  on 
board — who  were  fortunate  enough  to  se- 
cure a  shelter.  The  rays  of  a  July  sun,  nev- 
ertheless, soon  proved  too  formidable  for 
the  refreshing  and  lingering  coolness  of  the 
shower,  and  I  fear  forced  upon  many  of  us 
the  ingratitude  that  would  not 

"  Bless  the  cloud  when  it  had  passed  away." 

Notwithstanding  we  have  had  wind  enough 
to  roll  the  surface  of  the  waters  into  di- 
vers hills  and  vales  of  the  most  graceful 
and  undulatory  outline,  and  to  give  our  ves- 
sel therefore  an  occasional  lurch  and  pitch, 
resembling  the  motions  of  a  man  whose  equi- 
librium has  been  destroyed  by  the  infusion 
of  too  much  [alcoholic]  fluidity  to  the  sys- 
tem, there  are  but  few  cases  of  sea-sickness 
on  board.  These,  though  slight,  are  bad 
enough,  for  of  all  the  ills  to  which  human- 
ity is  condemned,  there  is  nothing  approach- 
ing in  its  effects  the  profound  depth  of  dis- 
gust with  life  and  indifference  to  existence, 
which  accompany  this  most  grievous  malady. 
It  was  this  disease  doubtless  to  which  Shak- 
speare  refers  in  the  celebrated  figure  of 
"  taking  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles." 
Thus  explained,  the  combination  presents  no 
such  rhetorical  monstrosity  as  a  "mixed 
metaphor"  against  which  the  critics  exclaim, 
for  the  poor  unfortunate  not  only  "takes 
up  arms,"  but  frequently  half  his  insides, 
"  against  the  sea  of  troubles."  The  expres- 
sion "living-dead  man"  conveys  precisely 
the  idea  of  that  state  of  being,  and  no  other, 
which  sea-sickness  produces.  But  while  I 
am  writing,  the  premonitory  of  something 
like  it  gives  me  pause. 

Thursday,  July  30th. — At  an  early  hour 
this  morning  we  made  Galveston  harbor,  or 
rather  the  bar,  for  the  depth  of  water  would 
not  permit  us  to  enter  without  a  pilot,  who 
was  not  very  prompt  in  making  his  appear- 
ance. Vessels  drawing  over  eight  or  nine 
feet,  it  is  said,  cannot  enter  in  rough  weather, 
though  ordinarily  there  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  of  water  on  the  bar.    We  found  the 
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channel  quite  distinctly  marked  by  the 
wrecks  on  either  side,  indicating  pretty 
clearly  its  questionable  character.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that  there  is  not  a  harbor  on 
the  coast  of  Texas  which  can  be  made 
available  to  vessels  of  any  magnitude  at 
those  critical  periods  when  harbors  are  most 
wanted. 

A  delay  of  several  hours,  with  permission 
to  go  ashore,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
taking  a  rapid  glance  at  Galveston,  the 
commercial  capital  of  Texas,  which,  when 
the  dreams  of  speculating  visionaries  are 
realized,  is  to  rival  New-Orleans  in  trade, 
wealth  and  commerce.    Mr.  Charles  Dick- 
ens would  be  prodigiously  shocked  at  its 
appearance,  as  it  is  not  unlike  a  New-Eng- 
land village,  in  deriving  its  magnitude  and 
magnificence  from  wood,  white  lead   and 
whitewash.    There  are  but  few  structures 
of  brick,  and  the  ingenuity  of  mechanism 
seems  to  have  been  exhausted  in  the  effort 
to  conceal  simplicity  of  material  under  elab- 
orate and  fantastic  variety  of  form  and  orna- 
ment   A  city  would  of  course  be  incom- 
plete unless  it  could  present  evidences  of 
taste  and  refinement,  and  advancement  in 
the  arts,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Gal- 
veston has  been  eminently  successful  in  its 
architectural  illustrations  of  the  aristocracy 
of  timbers.    There  are  three  churches,  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist,  and  Episcopal,  and  a 
house  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  perform 
their  ceremonies.     These  buildings  are  all  of 
wood,  modest  and  unpretending.    The  island 
being  low  and  flat,  a  high  tide  might  at 
any  time  subject  its  entire  area  to  submer- 
sion ;  and  to  guard  against  the  calamity  of 
being  suddenly  set  afloat,  the  buildings  are 
generally  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  sur- 
face, so  that  in  the  distance  the  town  ap- 
pears to  be  walking  on  legs.     Its  growth 
hitherto  has  been  rapid,  as  it  is  in  fact  at 
present  the  only  point  for  exportation  or 
importation  on  the  coast  of  Texas.    Yet,  as 
it  has  grown  up  like  Jonah's  gourd,  under 
the  night  which  prevailed  hero  during  the 
existence  of  the  "  lone  star"  above  the  hori- 
zon of  nations,  it  may  perhaps  wither  as 
soon  under  the  daylight  of  annexation.     A 
fire  once  kindled  would  spread  with  fearful 
rapidity,  and  probably  destroy  the  whole 
city.    There  are  no  hydrants  or  wells ;  cis- 
terns, which  are  the  sole  reliance,  would 
soon  be  exhausted,  and  utter  destruction  ap- 
pears inevitable.     The  want  of  water,  now 


constituting  a  most  serious  evil,  may  poaai- 
bly  be  overcome  by  an  Artesian  well,  upon 
which  a  commencement  has  been  maik 

The  site  of  Galveston  is  frequently  de- 
scribed as  one  of  extraordinary  beauty,  but 
to  a  stranger  there  are  no  visible  claims  to 
such  distinction.  The  island  is  a  flat,  bar- 
ren, sandy  waste,  covered  with  a  thin  and 
sickly  verdure,  the  portion  appropriated  to 
the  town  forming  no  exception  to  the  de- 
scription. The  beach  is  extolled  as  beingann 
gem,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  m 
it  any  peculiar  beauty.  At  certain  periodi 
of  the  tide,  there  is  a  slope  towards  the 
water,  twenty  or  thirty  yards  wide,  when 
the  curious  conchologist  may  occasional^ 
pick  up  a  worthless  shell,  and  which  if  in- 
durated by  the  waves  so  as  to  form  a  very 
comfortable  carriage  way.  As  far  si  the 
eye  can  reach  in  a  westerly  direction,  on  one 
side  may  be  seen  the  same  desert  prairie, 
the  same  desolate  and  solitary  sand-bank, 
stretched  like  a  huge  alligator  in  the  ton, 
and  on  the  other,  the  waters  of  the  Gnlt 
sometimes  reposing  in  calm  and  silent  ma- 
jesty, and  sometimes  lashed  into  fury,  and 
rolling  its  billows  onwards  as  if  to  bury  the 
little  island  for  ever  beneath  its  waves.  The 
beach  here,  therefore,  is  doubtless  much  Uks 
other  beaches.  There  is  as  much  water  * 
may  be  desirable  in  one  direction,  and  at 
much  of  a  low,  dreary,  treeless,  lifeless 
waste  as  is  agreeable,  in  the  other. 

The  business  of  Galveston — so  far  as  mar 
be  gathered  from  a  glance — is  a  small  mat- 
ter conducted  on  a  great  scale ;  an  effort  to 
swallow  the  camel  while  the  gnat  sticks  in 
the  throat  The  downfall  of  the  Texas  rev- 
enue laws  has,'  I  am  informed,  led  to  tb 
recent  introduction  of  merchandise  in  enor- 
mous quantities  ;  the  supply  has  immeasur- 
ably increased  without  reference  to  improved 
demand,  the  market  is  glutted,  paralysis  h* 
already  succeeded  the  unnatural  activity,  and 
the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer  will  soon  ring 
out  the  death-knell  of  many  an  "  enterpris- 
ing house."  The  whole  trade  of  the  towi 
is  almost  entirely  based  upon  the  annual  ar- 
rival of  twelve  thousand  bales  of  cotton ;  Hi 
commercial  importance  therefore  must  be 
factitious,  as  its  existence  is  purely  spai- 
modic,  the  result  of  violent,  hot-bed  stimu- 
lation. Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Texas  can  ever  possess  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  the  creation  and  support  of  a  com- 
mercial town,  or  that  the  predictions  will  b* 
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realized  for  centuries,  of  holders  of  Texas 
lands  and  Texas  scrip,  who,  in  consideration 
of  such  shadowy  representatives  of  wealth 
and  of  the  success  attending  their  diplomacy 
in  the  cause  of  annexation,  appear  to  think 
they  have  a  preemptive  right  to  speculate 
upon  the  feelings  and  pockets  of  all  those 
wno  are  credulous  enough  to  become  vict- 
ims. 

Friday,  July  31. — A  few  hours'  run  from 
Galveston  brought  us  to  Pass  Oavallo,  and, 
after  being  transferred  to  another  vessel,  we 
finally  reached  the  shore  of  Port  La  Baca. 
This  harbor  is  the  second  best  in  Texas. 
The  bar  has  about  nine  feet  of  water,  though 
the  charts  give  twelve.  This,  however,  is 
one  of  those  delicate  deceptions  practised 
upon  the  uninitiated  in  relation  to  almost 
all  the  qualities  of  this  country.  La  Baca  is 
probably  destined  to  become  a  place  of  some 
importance,  unless  the  business  should  be 
transferred  at  an  early  day  to  a  point  nearer 
the  Gulf.  Vessels  may  reach  the  wharf 
here  drawing  five  feet,  and  whatever  pro- 
ducts or  supplies  the  valleys  of  the  San  An- 
tonio and  Guadaloupe  rivers  may  yield  or 
require,  will  doubtless  pass  through  this 
place  or  Matagorda.  It  would  not  be  pru- 
dent at  present  to  predict  any  extensive 
trade  from  these  causes.  It  is  certain  that 
the  resources  of  the  adjacent  country  are 
very  limited,  and  that  a  long  time  must 
elapse  before  these  resources,  few  and  feeble 
as  they  are,  can  be  developed. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
-wood  and  water  in  this  vicinity,  we  are  to 
go  into  camp  twelve  miles  distant,  where  all 
the  troops  arriving  here  are  to  be  concen- 
trated before  advancing  to  San  Antonio. 
We  find  at  this  place  an  independent  com- 
pany of  KentucKians,  not  attached  to  any 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Wil- 
liams, bound  with  us  for  Chihuahua  as  part 
of  Gen.  Wool's  column. 

Tuesday,  August  4th, — Notwithstanding 
the  rain  and  mud,  the  intercourse  between 
Oamp  Irwin  and  La  Baca  is  quite  frequent, 
none  of  us  as  yet  preferring  a  tent  to  a 
house,  however  miserable  it  may  be.  The 
camp  is  pleasantly  enough  located,  but  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  confined  to  its 
Emits,  or  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  go 
and  come  when  we  please,  constantly  gener- 
ates a  disposition  to  leave  as  often  as  oppor- 
tunity offers.  No  one  can  exactly  say,  with 
Sterne's  starling,  "  I  can't  get  out,"  but  the 


sense  of  captivity  is  almost  as  strong  as  with 
the  poor  bird  confined  to  its  wires. 

The  little  village  of  La  Baca  is  a  curious 
compound  of  tesselated  structure — a  pure 
piece  of  the  patch-work  mosaic  or  corrugated 
combination  of  the  elements  of  a  Western 
u  settlement"  It  probably  numbers  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  families,  in  whose  dwellings  pride 
and  poverty,  pauperism  and  pretension,  are 
mixed  up  after  the  most  approved  method  of 
Fourierian  and  Hawthornian  philosophy. 
The  houses  have  not  attained  the  dignity  of 
an  ordinary  Western  residence — "  two  pens 
and  a  passage" — but  are  little  better  than 
Indian  wigwams  of  frail  materials  more 
frailly  put  together ;  yet  the  occupants  of 
some  of  them,  as  if  striving  with  each  other 
in  exhibiting  the  power  of  contrast,  display 
their  silver  forks  and  damask  napkins  upon 
pine  tables  with  their  original  yellow  yet  un- 
dimmed,  while  others  unveil  their  mahogany 
upon  uncarpeted  and  unsoaped  floors,  and 
flaunt  their  purple  and  crimson  hangings 
upon  walls  unpolished  by  the  trowel,  and 
athwart  windows  through  which  the  sun 
beams  with  virgin  freshness.  The  nasal  and 
full-lunged  music  of  the  incipient  porker 
mingles  its  melodies  in  the  same  apartment 
with  the  tender  tones  of  a  Texas  belle ;  and 
the  sharp  shrieks  of  the  hand-saw  not  unfre- 
quently  give  new  and  startling  effect  to  the 
voluptuous  strains  of  one  of  Chickering's  un- 
matched. The  mournful  remnants  of  former 
opulence,  the  first  germ  of  the  aspirations  of 
mammon ;  the  evidences  of  taste  and  cultiva- 
tion that  poverty  and  reverses  cannot  anni- 
hilate, and  the  innate  vulgarity  that  wealth 
and  prosperity  serve  only  as  foils  to  set  off; 
premature  decay  and  decrepit  juvenility,  are 
all  beautifully  interwoven  and  dove-tailed 
together,  forming  a  tout-ensemble  that  could 
hardly  be  presented  out  of  Texas.  In  fact, 
pigs,  poultry  and  pianos ;  corn  meal,  claret 
and  custard;  sand,  silver  and  sawdust ;  tubs, 
tea-pots  and  tapestry;  mops,  mirrors  and 
mahogany ;  gourds,  gimlets  and  geraniums, 
are  associated  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and 
with  no  regard  to  the  arbitrary  rules  which 
govern  older  and  more  artificial  communities, 
and  which  separate  the  domestic  elements 
as  widely  as  are  the  upper  units  of  mankind 
from  the  lower  hundreds. 

The  torpidity  hitherto  indigenous  to  al- 
most every  part  of  Texas  has  ceased  for  a 
time  here,  and  the  vitality  of  the  Federal 
Treasury,  opened,  as  we  are  facetiously  told 
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at  Washington,  by  reason  of  "  Mexican  hos- 
tilities," has  roused  into  action  even  the  dry 
bones  of  La  Baca.  Man,  woman,  and  child 
are  roused  by  the  electric  shock  of  a  "  legal 
tender,"  and  are  moved  to  unwonted  exer- 
tion to  hold  their  dippers  while  the  golden 
shower  continues.  Accordingly,  mustangs, 
gourds,  and  horned  frogs,  the  principal  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  and  the  favorite  staples 
of  each  one  respectively,  have  risen  enor- 
mously in  value,  in  consequence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary temptations  just  held  forth  by  so 
novel  a  display  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness. 

Thursday,  August  6th. — Locomotion  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  "  obsolete  idea."  The 
route  from  the  village  to  the  camp  will  soon 
be  beyond  the  power  of  soundings,  aud  if 
the  weather  continues,  legs  must  be  length- 
ened, or  transitions  cannot  be  effected  with 
any  prospective  safety  for  life  or  limb.  The 
soil  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  has  been 
converted  into  a  rich  and  tenacious  paste  of 
a  consistency  and  quality  between  glue  and 
molasses,  and  is  of  that  affectionate  tempera- 
ment which  ought  to  result  from  a  union  of 
the  adhesive  properties  of  both. 

The  principal  sleeping  house  in  La  Baca, 
to  which  officers  mostly  resort  when  there, 
is  of  a  character  wholly  unique,  though  pos- 
sibly it  is  no  very  striking  phenomenon  in 
Texas.  It  is  a  stationary  omnibus,  having 
as  little  room  to  spare  inside  as  one  running 
from  the  Battery  to  the  Third  Avenue  when 
the  "  b'hoys"  are  out  on  a  trotting  match. 
The  building  was  originally  designed  as  a 
storehouse,  and  though  nominally  it  still 
adheres  to  this  vocation,  time  and  necessity 
have  vastly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  its  honors 
and  its  usefulness.  On  the  ground  floor, 
commissary,  quarter-master,  ordnance,  and 
hospital  stores  are  piled  to  the  ceiling  in 
huge  masses,  while  the  attic,  which  was  once 
doubtless  solely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
animal  life,  presents  a  still  more  heterogene- 
ous appearance.  Its  roof,  of  course,  is  so 
low  as  to  convey  frequent  practical  admoni- 
tions upon  the  virtue  of  humility,  yet  the 
apartment  serves  as  an  office  for  several  in- 
dividuals, among  whom  is  that  accomplished 
officer  and  gentleman,  Captain  Irwin,  whose 
name  honors  our  encampment ;  a  depository 
for  kitchen  utensils  and  horse  equipage ;  a 
dry  goods,  grocery,  and  hardware  establish- ; 
ment ;  a  barber's  shop  and  a  provision  store ; 
while  the  interstices  created  by  these  numer- 


ous operations  are  filled  up  with  camp-stools, 
blankets,  mattresses,  &c^  upon  which  nightly 
some  ten  or  fifteen  patriots  of  the  Republic 
fold  themselves  up  like  pocket-knives,  and 
dream  of  the  "  Halls  of  the  Montezumas." 

An  incident  occurred  to-day,  which,  as  h 
serves  to  illustrate  the  extra-official,  thongn 
possibly  well-intended,  benevolence  of  toe 
Secretary  of  War,  in  directing,  without  at- 
thority,  and  perhaps  in  violation  of  law,  the 
payment  in  advance  of  the  clothing  comma- 
tation  of  the  volunteers,  may  be  worthy  of 
record.  Several  of  our  belligerent  enthis- 
asts  were  about  being  discharged  on  thesnr- 
geon's  certificate  of  disability,  but  when  the 
paymaster,  in  closing  their  accounts,  proposed 
deducting  from  their  dues  the  three  dollars 
and  a  half  per  month  of  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  the  twelve,  they  demurred,  and  found 
themselves  suddenly  restored  to  fitness  for 
duty,  gold  being  more  recuperative  in  cer- 
tain cases  than  the  ordinary  prescriptions 
from  the  Materia  Medica.  It  would  seem 
that  these  men  sought  their  discharge  on 
speculation,  and  when  foiled  in  an  act  of  no 
very  questionable  propriety,  they  find  a  re- 
turn of  their  wonted  health  and  vigor  with 
magical  rapidity.  The  act  of  the  Secretary, 
whether  suggested  by  kindness  or  <kma- 
goguism,  was  ill-advised  and  inexpedient  in 
its  first  effect,  which  was  to  seduce  the  im- 
provident and  intemperate  into  excesses  to 
which  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no 
temptation,  and  to  suggest  to  the  honest  and 
well-disposed  the  immediate  application  of 
the  money  to  the  purchase  of  clothing,  with 
which  many  have  not  only  overloaded 
themselves,  but  encumbered  the  baggage- 
train  with  much  that  we  are  told  cannot  be 
.  transported .  These  consequences,  so  obvious 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  are 
bad  enough,  but  in  addition  we  see  that  this 
false  philanthropy  has  originated  desires 
and  pretexts  to  quit  the  service,  and  thus  the 
country  is  defrauded  by  a  compound  wrong. 

The  road  between  La  Baca  and  the  camp 
passes  near  the  former  site  of  the  village  of 
Lin vi lie,  which  was  burned  a  few  years  since 
by  the  Camanches.  Nothing  marks  its  past 
existence  but  the  fragment  of  a  wharf  that 
once  projected  into  the  bay.  A  small 
mound  of  earth,  reared  by  the  industry  of 
the  indefatigable  pismire,  forms  a  not  inap- 
propriate monument  to  its  remains.  The  grass 
grows  in  its  departed  streets  with  the  same 
luxuriance  as  in  the  surrounding  prairie. 
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Saturday,  August  Qtk. — Drizzles  yet  con- 
tinue, though  there  has  been  a  slight  relaxa- 
tion in  the  vigor  and  frequency  of  the  show- 
ers. We  are  informed  that  the  rains  in  the 
interior  have  been  more  copious  and  abun- 
dant than  those  on  the  coast,  and  that  the 
entire  country  for  miles  is  almost  flooded. 
Texas  is  certainly  a  peculiar,  if  not  a  favored 
region.  The  blessings  of  Heaven  are  here  as 
elsewhere,  but  He  who  "  maketh  His  sun  to 
shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  distrib- 
utes His  gifts  as  He  wills,  and  rain  and  sun- 
shine here  seem  to  follow,  in  their  comings 
and  goings,  the  laws  of  an  epidemic 


The  last  detachment  of  Illinois  troops  ar- 
rived yesterday,  and  to-day  the  Command- 
ing General,  in  company  with  Major  H.  and 
Lieuts.  K.  and  McD.,  passed  through  camp 
on  his  way  to  San  Antonio.  His  aide-de- 
camp was  unluckily  left  here,  having  been 
thrown  from  his  horse  this  morning  at  La 
Baca,  according  to  report,  while  attempting 
some  volts  or  demi-volts  to  which  he  or  the 
steed,  it  appears,  was  not  quite  equal.  His 
injuries,  however,  are  but  slight,  and  he  will 
probably  resume  his  journey  in  a  few  days. 
The  General  dined  with  Colonel  Hardin,  and 
taking  an  escort,  pushed  on  towards  Victo- 
ria.    We  hope  soon  to  be  after  him. 


THE  AMERICAN  VINTAGERS'  SONG.* 


(From  a  MS.  National  Poem.) 


BT     WILLI1K     ROSS    WALLACE. 


The  Vine,  the  Vine  1  the  glorious  Vice 
That  binds  the  beaming  brow  of  Mirth, 

That  sanctifies  the  solemn  shrine, 
And  blushes  o'er  the  joyous  Earth, 

Unwrinkled  still  amid  the  years, 

And  laughing  with  the  laughing  spheres ! 

Why  seek  for  nectar  o'er  the  sea  I 
Why  fill  the  bowl  from  sceptred  lands! 

The  juice  may  waken  revelry, 
Bat  it  is  poured  by  trembling  hands : 

That  thought  alone,  in  festal  hours, 

Should  cast  a  shade  o'er  Pleasure's  bowers. 

TTien  look  on  your  own  mighty  hills, 
And  ye  must  see  them  nobly  pine, 

Betide  their  silver-throated  rills, 

To  bear  the  Vine,  the  Freeman's  Vine. 

Whose  blood  shall  only  fill  the  bowl 

That  beams  for  an  unfettered  soul 

No  castled  crag  ehnll  coldly  tower 
Above  the  vineyard  laughing  here ; 

No  eyes  that  to  a  sceptre  cower, 
Upon  the  tendrils  sued  a  tear ; 

Nor  shall  a  single  drop  of  wbe  ^ 

For  tyrants  and  their  minions  shine ! 

The  leaves  would  shrink  beneath  their  touch, 

The  hills  would  shudder  at  the  tread, 
The  proud,  the  pompous  tread,  of  such, 


And  in  their  cerements  stir  the  Dead— 
The  patriot  Dead  whose  valor  gave 
These  hills  to  all  except  the  slave. 

Then  fill,  fill  high  the  beaming  bowl, 
Whose  sides  the  scenes  of  battles  bear 

Where  Freedom,  with  exulting  soul, 
Looks  on  the  Despot  s  dark  despair : 

Here  Warren  waves  his  cheering  hand, 

There  Stewart  leads  his  ocean  band. 

Fill  high,  fill  high  1  for  now  we  drink 
Of  Freedom's  wine  to  Freedom's  chief, 

Who  gave,  on  Danger's  darkest  brink, 
His  Country  Triumph's  greenest  leaf: 

See  how  the  wine  beneath  this  sun 

Leaps  at  the  name  of  Washington ! 

Yet  fill  again !  Fill  high  again  1 
Unto  the  Grandest  drink  we  now — 

That  Heroes  have  not  died  in  vain, 
But  hallow  yet  our  Country's  brow — 

While  Union,  like  a  golden  Fate, 

Binds  heart  to  heart  and  State  to  State. 

O  glorious  thought !  0  Vision  blest  1 
Fill  1  Freemen,  every  goblet  fill ! 

And  roll  with  every  heaving  breast 
A  sea  of  song  from  hill  to  bill, 

Whose  vines  spring  from  a  chainless  sod, 

Awed  only  by  the  step  of  Ood ! 


*  The  Vine  (Catawba)  has  been  most  successfully  cultivated,  near  Cincinnati,  by  Nicholas  Long 
worth,  Esq.,  whose  vats  yield  a  rich  and  most  sparkling  wine. 
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We  Lave  rarely  witnessed  a  more  timely 
publication  than  the  Lives  of  Winfield  Scott 
and  Andrew  Jackson,  by  J.  T.  Headley,  from 
the  press  of  Scribner.  There  is  a  peculiar 
fitness  in  this  association  of  two  of  the  most 
memorable  men  whom  America  has  pro- 
duced— renowned  in  war,  skilful  in  diplo- 
macy, honored  as  citizens,  and  revered  as 
statesmen.  Nor  are  we  without  the  convic- 
tion that  this  joint  biography  will  be  useful 
in  an  immediate  and  momentous  crisis.  The 
character  of  the  former  individual  whom  it 
commemorates  cannot,  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, be  too  deeply  or  faithfully  studied.  The 
history  of  the  latter  is  eminently  calculated 
to  manifest  its  own  lustre  by  adding  new 
radiance  to  the  renown  of  the  living  hero, 
by  continuing  the  prestige  of  American  suc- 
cess back  to  an  earlier  period,  and  elucidat- 
ing the  great  secret  of  the  unexampled  moral 
force  which  everywhere  accompanies  Ameri- 
can extension.  We  are  glad  that  the  task 
has  been  accomplished  by  an  author  who 
understands  his  own  talents.  Mr.  Headley 
is  much  more  than  a  Pamphleteer,  and 
something  less  than  a  Historian.  He  is 
essentially  a  Biographer,  a  strong,  nervous 
writer,  with  a  peculiar  sharpness  of  sight  for 
salient  points  of  character  and  incident; 
possessing  a  rich  facility  of  description,  and 
of  a  truthful  and  upright  disposition  of  mind. 
He  is  one  of  those  useful  men  who  act  the 
part  of  skirmishers  before  the  regular  army 
of  historians  ;  and  the  records  which — to 
continue  the  figure — he  has  made  captive  and 
brought  into  6hape  and  disposition,  will  be 
of  great  service  at  some  future  day  to  the 
Historian  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  whose 
track  lies  over  the  confused  and  broken 
field  of  the  Nineteenth. 

This  book,  we  say,  is  useful.  Indeed,  we 
can  hardly  over-estimate  the  value  of  such  a 
work.  It  is  needed  to  counteract  the  un- 
heard-of slanders  which  the  Opposition  Press 
have,  for  the  past  six  months,  spread  over  the 
country.  We  have  not  space  to  even  men- 
tion the  names  of  the  party  organs  who  have 
been  most  conspicuous  in  this  bad  and  un- 
manly business.  Were  we  to  name  the 
catalogue,  however,  we  should  find  es- 
pecial and  notable  room  for  a  so-called 
"  Independent  Journal,"  boasting  of  politi- 
cal purity,  aud  publishing  a  false  life  of  the 


Whig  Candidate,  furnished  by  a  aecnt 
Democratic  committee.  Let  us  say  notant 
of  the  rottenness  of  the  cause  that  shall  fad 
its  principal  organ  and  defender  in  the  New- 
York  Herald.  We  may,  indeed,  deem  kt 
favorable  omen  that  General  Scott  hat  bees, 
from  the  first,  attacked  by  that  infionov 
sheet,  in  a  manner  which  has  left  little  doubt 
as  to  the  causes  and  the  motives  of  the 
assault 

The  New-York  Evening  Post  has,  per- 
haps, among  its  bad  rivals,  risen  to  the  wont 
eminence  in  this  work  of  vilification  and  de- 
traction. This  journal  is  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  one  whom  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  admire  as  a  poet  and  a  scholar, 
and  to  respect  as  a  man.  The  Post,  in 
previous  campaigns,  has  been  in  nowise  re- 
markable for  unfairness,  and  has  ever  lab 
under  the  ban  of  many  Empire  Club  Poli- 
ticians, as  not  sufficiently  fitted  for  the  pecu- 
liar work  of  that  class  of  the  "  Democracy" 
But  Isaiah  Rynders  may  now  distribute  it 
and  its  documents  among  his  follower*, 
with  the  consciousness  that  it  will  not  do 
them  the  injury  of  bettering  their  political 
morals.  Perhaps  the  bow  with  which  the 
Post  has  aimed  at  party  rectitude  in  former 
times,  has  been  too  severely  strained.  Per- 
haps the  mark  was  too  lofty  or  the  prize  too 
small.  But,  however  this  may  be,  of  one 
thing  we  are  certain,  the  Evening  Post  has 
issued  a  collection  of  personal  attacks  upon 
General  Scott,  which  are  as  undignified,  ob- 
trusive, and  scandalously  false  as  any  we 
have  yet  seen  in  the  range  of  the  opposition 
press. 

The  Post,  the  Herald,  and  the  Washing 
ton  Union,  might,  with  credit  to  themselves, 
and  profit  to  their  party,  have  spared  the 
publication  of  the  correspondence  between 
General  Scott  and  William  L.  Marcy.  An 
ancient  proverb  tetls  us  that  whom  the  gods 
wish  to  destroy,  they  first  make  mad ;  and 
certainly  none  but  men  devoid  of  reason 
could  have  given  this  correspondence  pub- 
licity with  the  intention  of  thereby  injuring 
its  most  distinguished  party.  The  conduct 
of  Mr.  Marcy  at  the  time  of  the  difficulty 
out  of  which  this  correspondence  originated 
was  such  as  to  create  indignation  even 
among  the  organs  of  the  Administration. 
Sympathy  at  that  time,  as  now,  was  much 
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more  with  the  working  soldier  than  with 
the  scheming  diplomatist  The  object  of  the 
Secretary  was  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken. 
The  course  taken  by  General  Scott  had  its 
ground  in  evident  and  most  weighty  reasons, 
of  which  time  amply  showed  the  validity. 
On  one  side  was  party  dislike,  envy,  the 
malice  of  a  man  who  saw  future  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  ambition  in  the  success 
of  another ;  on  the  other  side  was  honest 
indignation  by  a  veteran  soldier,  attempted 
to  be  lectured  by  a  man  ignorant  of  war, 
and  insolent  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  his 
knowledge.  It  is  a  problem  inexplicable 
and  mysterious — the  good  which  a  party 
hope  to  gain  by  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  letters,  in  which  every  honest  reader  can- 
not fail  to  see  the  injustice  of  Marcy,  and 
the  bold  rectitude  and  conscious  knowledge 
of  General  Scott. 

Let  us  trace  the  history  of  this  attempted 
injury  of  the  present  Whig  Candidate. 

General  Scott  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  army  in  1841,  and  held  his 
head-quarters  at  Washington,  where  he  re- 
mained in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
until  he  assumed  command  of  the  army  in 
Mexico. 

The  war  with  Mexico  broke  out  in  May, 
1846.  We  have  not  room  here  to  discuss 
the  cause  of  the  war,  but  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Polk  held,  that  since  Texas,  previous 
to  her  annexation  to  the  United  States,  had 
declared  the  Bio  Grande  to  be  her  bound- 
ary with  Mexico,  and  that  since  the  United 
States  had,  by  the  act  of  annexation,  taken 
upon  themselves  the  labor  of  proving  their 
claim  of  boundary,  and  that  since  Mexico 
had  refused  to  enter  into  diplomatic  negoti- 
ations for  the  settlement  of  that  and  other 
disputed  questions,  and  had  even  refused  to 
receive  a  minister  from  the  United  States, 
therefore  it  had  become  necessary  to  resort 
to  extreme  measures  for  sustaining  the  claims 
of  Texas  and  the  United  States. 

While  this  position  of  affairs  continued, 
General  Taylor,  then  in  command  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nueces,  was  ordered  to  take 
post  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and,  in  obeying  this  order,  a  detachment 
from  his  command  was  surprised  and  as- 
saulted by  a  much  larger  Mexican  force,  and 
a  number  of  American  soldiers  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  taken  prisoners.  On  hearing  these 
news,  war  was  immediately  declared  by 
Congress  against  Mexico. 

It  became  necessary  to  raise  a  large  num-  > 
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ber  of  new  recruits  for  the  army.  This  task 
was  mainly  intrusted  to  the  superintendence 
of  General  Scott,  who  acted  according  to 
the  Bill  passed  on  the  13th  of  May,  provid- 
ing for  such  undertakings.  This  Bill  was 
defective,  in  not  providing  a  sufficient  staff^ 
or  sufficient  company  officers,  for  the  new 
regiments,  and  General  Scott  at  once  pre- 
pared a  supplemental  Bill,  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  promised  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress;  and  on  the  19th  of  May 
he  went  to  the  Senate  Committee  for  that 
purpose,  having  inserted  a  first  section,  pro- 
viding for  two  additional  major-generals  and 
four  brigadier-generals  for  the  regular  army. 

The  section  had  been  introduced  without 
the  knowledge  of  General  Scott,  and  it  was 
then  known  to  him  that  party  leaders  had 
protested  against  his  being  charged  with  the 
war.  Indeed,  Mr.  Senator  Benton,  in  advo- 
cating the  measure,  avowed  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Administration  to  appoint  party 
generals  to  conduct  the  war.  "  Generals," 
said  he,  "  are  wanted,  who  would  look  to  the 
authority  which  appointed  them.  Political 
talent,  more  than  mere  military  skill,  is 
needed  to  conduct  an  invasion  sucessfully." 

On  the  18th  of  May,  General  Scott  had 
written  to  General  Taylor,  informing  him 
that  heavy  reinforcements  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  that  he  had  been 
designated  for  the  command  of  the  aug- 
mented army.  He  added,  he  feared  that, 
with  the*  utmost  efforts,  the  reinforcements 
could  not  be  put  on  the  Rio  Grande  before 
the  1st  of  September,  and  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  assume  the  command  much  before 
the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  alluded  to. 
This  letter  was  read  by  Mr.  Marcy  before  it 
was  dispatched,  and  one  paragraph  in  the 
letter  stricken  out,  upon  his  suggestion. 

Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Marcy  un- 
dertook, on  the  20th,  two  days  later,  to  lec- 
ture General  Scott  on  his  delay,  in  not  re- 
pairing at  once  to  the  seat  of  war.  The 
Secretary  well  knew  at  the  time  the  avoca- 
tions of  the  General-in-Chief;  that  much  yet 
remained  for  him  to  do  in  Washington,  to- 
wards preparing  supplies,  <fec.,  for  the  invad- 
ing army,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Gen- 
eral Scott,  military  operations  could  not  be 
pushed  from  the  Rio  Grande  before  the  1st 
of  September.  From  this  unusual  and  un- 
justifiable proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  War — this  condemnation  in  ad- 
vance— it  was  apparent  to  General  Scott  that 
the  Administration  had  lent  itself  to  what 
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secined  tbe  popular  belief  at  that  time,  thai 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  could  be 
collected,  equipped,  thrown  upon  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  be  in  condition  to  commence 
military  operations  immediately;  or  else, 
that  the  design  of  the  lecture  of  the  Secre- 
tary was  to  make  use  of  this  popular  be- 
lief, for  the  purpose  of  hurrying  him  off  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  before  the  necessary  pre- 
parations had  been  made,  or  the  troops  col' 
lected,  and  afterwards  charge  the  necessary 
delays  which  must  occur,  before  military 
operations  could  be  commenced,  to  his  ineffi- 
ciency, and  recall  him. 

In  reply  to  Secretary  Marcy,  General  Scotl 
wrote  his  famous  letter  of  the  2 1st  of  May, 
Id  that  and  subsequent  communications,  be 
stated:,  in  detail,  the  work  of  collecting, 
•quipping,  and  organizing  an  army.  He 
clearly  proved  that  the  army  and  materials 
of  war  could  not  be  in  readiness  before  the 
1st  of  September.  We  quote  from  the  con- 
eluding  remarks  of  the  letter : 

"  All  that  I  have  bat  sketched,  I  deem  not  only 
useful  to  success,  but  indispensable.  A*  s  soldier, 
I  nuke  thin  aasgrtion  without  tbe  fear  of  contradic- 
tion from  any  lionctl  and  candid  soldier." 

"Against  tbe  ad  cuptandiun  condemnation  of 
all  other  persons,  whoever  may  be  designated  foi 
tbe  high  command  in  question,  there  can  be  no 
reliance  in  his  absence,  other  than  the  active,  can- 
did, and  steady  support  of  bis  government.  If  ] 
cannot  liavn  that  sura  basis  to  rest  upon,  it  will  be 
infinitely  better  for  tbe  country,  (not  to  speak  ol 
my  personal  security,)  that  some  other  commander 
of  tbe  new  army  against  Meiico  should  be  selected. 
No  matter  who  lie  may  be,  he  shall  at  least  be 
judged  and  supported  by  me,  in  this  office  and 
every  where  else,  as  I  Would  desire,  if  personally 
in  that  command,  to  be  judged  and  supported." 

These  representations  were  made  in  vain 
to  a  jealous  Secretary  and  an  opposing  Ad- 
mi  uistrati on.  Party  malice  triumphed  over 
the  instincts  of  justice.  General  Scott's  as- 
sertion that  the  array  could  not  commence 
operations  from  the  Rio  Grande  until  Sep- 
tember 1st,  was  ridiculed.  Suspicions  de- 
signed to  injure  his  reputation  were  secretly 
encouraged  throughout  the  organs  of  the 
Administration,  and  Mr.  Marcy  replied  on 
tbe  25th,  that  the  country  would  feel  irapa- ' 
tient  if  the  volunteers  were  to  remain  inactive  ' 
on  the  Rio  Grande  till  the  lstof  September, 
and  concluded  by  informing  General  Scott 
that  bis  services  would  be  confined  to  the 
city  of  Washington,  aad  to  the  preparations 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostilities 
against  Mexico. 


But  this  action  of  tbe ' 
destined  to  endure.  Subsequent  eveiH  of 
the  war  verified  the  sagacity  of  tbe  Gesanu- 
in-Chief;  and, notwithstanding  alltheeSon 
of  the  Administration  to  falsify  his  ntdkv 
tion%  the  army  could  not  commence  its  op- 
erations from  the  Rio  Grande  until  Septem- 
ber. 

Meantime  Scott  remained  in  Washier 
ton,  conscious  that  public  opinion  would  at 
him  justice  with  the  verification  of  his  cal- 
culations, and  doing  all  that  be  could  do  it 
that  position  towards  the  successful  pros* 
cution  of  the  war.  IBs  reliance  upon  pabic 
i  sentiment  was  not  misplaced. 
I  On  the  22d  of  October,  after  a  series  of 
'  brilliant  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
1  can  army,  among  which  may  be  mused  the 
battle  of  Monterey,  Secretary  Marcy,  ii  to* 
of  restoring  peace  between  tbe  UnitedStata 
;  and  Mexico,  wrote  to  General  Taylor,  then 
,  in  Mexico,  advising  tbe  capture  of  Vers 
:  Cruz.  The  detail  of  his  plans,  of  course, 
j  came  to  the  knowledge  of  General  Seoti, 
who  thereupon  wrote  to  Mr.  Marcy  as  fal- 

"  Unless  with  a  view  to  a  second  or  new  has  d 
operations,  I  regard  the  possession,  by  us,  of  tl" 
aty  of  Vera  Crua  and  its  castle  San  Joan  oTClav 
atuittp  toaardt  compelling  Mexico  lone  fort—a, 
as  Dot  likely  to  be  worth  one  tenth  of  Um  fits* 
tuns,  and  money,  which  their  capture  would  est 
us.  In  other  words,  I  am  persuaded  that  otrpw- 
session  of  those  places  would  be  of  but  very  littlt 
more  value  than  tbe  present  strict  blockade  of  as 
port;  unless,  as  intimated  above,  the  ear11" 
should  be  promptly  followed  by  a  march  th 


neot  danger  of  capture,  and  mainly  throagk  tk) 
city  of  Vera  Ores. 

Full  details  are  given  by  General  Scott  b 
his  memorandum  on  the  subject  for  the  or- 
ganization, embarkation,  and  landing  of  the 
force  necessary  for  the  undertaking;  and  on 
November  12,  in  a  supplemental  memoran- 
dum, he  writes : 

"  To  divide  our  forces  on  the  lower  Rio  Grade 
and  in  tbe  direction  of  Monterey  and  Sakftl 
equitably  and  wisely  between  the  two  Lacs  of 
operations  upon  the  enemy's  capital,  the  psatri* 
instructions  of  the  government  will  bo  needed, 
besides  the  presence  on  the  theatre  of  war  of  Iks 
highest  in  army  rank.  The  latter,  I  beg  to  say.  is 
the  proper  officer  to  carry  out  on  the  spot  tk*  w 
Btructioos  of  government  in  respect  to  that  dm«s 
and  to  direct  the  principal  awMSBUU  oolnma  o 
and  from  Vera  Crua," 

On  the  18th  of  November  General  Scotl 
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was  told  by  the  President  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  for  this  service,  and  on  the  20th, 
he  submitted  to  the  Secretary  a  draft  of  the 
services  required.  The  Secretary  did  not 
adopt  these  in  form,  but  wrote  U>  General 
Scott  on  the  23d  to  repair  to  Mexico,  and 
commence  operations  on  the  Gulf  coast,  if 
such  operations  should  bo  deemed  practica- 
ble. At  the  same  time,  General  Scott  was 
invested  with  the  most  ample  discretionary 
powers. 

The  confidence  seemed  great  The  noble 
and  unsuspicious  nature  of  General  Scott 
accepted  it  iu  good  faith,  and  forgot  the 
previous  slights  and  annoyances  indicted  by 
the  Secretary.  In  a  letter  to  an  eminent 
friend,  he  remarked  :  "  The  President  has 
behaved  nobly.'"  What  therefore  was  his 
astonishment  to  hear  at  New-Orleans,  while 
on  his  routs  to  the  Rio  Grande,  that  the 
President  entertained  the  project  of  creating 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-Gene ral  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  superseding  him  in  his  high  duties! 
At  first  he  could  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  such  treachery,  and  publicly  declared  his 
disbelief  in  the  truth  of  the  rumor.  Nor 
until  the  Message  of  the  President  to  Con- 
gress actually  arrived,  recommending  the 
creation  of  the  office  and  the  appointment 
of  Senator  Benton  to  fill  <t,  did  his  confi- 
dence in  the  validity  of  Mr.  Polk's  assurances 
begin  to  waver.  And  in  proportion  as  he 
became  awake  to  the  renewed  and  malig- 
nant opposition  of  the  Administration,  his 
reliance  upon  himself  and  the  affection  of 
his  (loops  became  more  conspicuous  and 
firm. 

The  plan  of  the  Administration,  as  already 
stated,  was  to  attack  Vera  Cruz,  and  thence 
proceed  to  the  conquest  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  General  Taylor,  however,  advised 
A  defensive  course,  and  said,  as  an  alternative : 

"  Should  the  government  determine  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  at  Mexico,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
force  ahouliHand  near  Vera  Cruz  orAlvarado;  and 
after  establishing  a  secure  depot,  march  thence  on 
the  capital.  The  amount  of  troops  required  fur 
thit  service  would  Dot  full  short,  in  my  judgment, 
of  20,000  men.  of  which  at  least  10,000  should  be 
regular  troupe." 

On  reading  General  Taylor's  letter,  Gen. 
Scott  wrote  as  follows  : 

"I  have  hastily  read  Gen.  Taylor's  dispatches, 
which  arrived  last  night  I  suppose  that  the  war 
lansl  go  forward,  and  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
Into  a  tear  like  a  ptnee,  which  would  be  as  bad,  or 
worse,  than  a  peace  like  a  tear,  involving  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  lima  and  watte  of  money. 


"  1.  That  for  the  expedition  against  Vera  Orus, 
6,000  regulars  and  four  small  brigades  of  volunteers, 
making,  say,  6,000  men,  with  two  volunteer  major- 
generals,  and  four  volunteer  brigadier  generals,  to 
be  taken  from  the  forces  now  under  MajorGeneral 
Taylor,  or  under  orders  to  join  him,  although  ha 
may  be,  for  a  time,  reduced  to  a  strictly  defensive 
position  at  Monterey. 

"2  That  to  the  11,000  men,  (regulars  and  vol- 
unteers aa  above,)  there  be  added,  say,  4,000  vol- 
unteers, to  be  divided  among  the  four  old  brigades, 
taken  aa  above,  or  to  be  placed  under  two  new 
volunteer  brigadiers,  to  be  Appointed  by  the  Pre- 
sident, according  to  bis  pleasure. 

"3.  That  tbe  new  volunteers  (nine  regiments) 
be  organized  and  dispatched  aa  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, and  also  the  construction  of  tbe  boats  for  em- 
barkalion  and  debarkation,  in  order  that  the  whole 
expedition  may  bs  afloat  and  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande  by  the  loth  of  January,  or,  at  tbe  very 
latest,  tbe  1st  of  February,  so  aa  to  leave  good 
time  for  operations  on  the  Gulf  coast  before  the 
return  of  the  yellow  fever,  to  be  apprehended  ill 
April,  but  always  certain  in  May, 

"4.  That,  to  enable  Hajor-Geueral  Taylor  to 
resume  offensive,  or,  at  least,  ih  rattening  move- 
ments from  Monterey  upon  Saltillo,  San  Luis  de 
Potosi,  A&.  pending  tbe  expedition  against  Vers 
Crux,  if  possible,  to  send  him  recruits  lo  fill  up  the 
regular  corps  left  with  him,  and  also  the  remain- 
der, aay,  3,500  new  volunteer*,  of  the  nine  regi- 

"5.  That,  to  give  the  certainty  of  greater  activity 
and  success  to  the  two  attacking  columns,  it  is  re- 
spectfully suggested  that  the  President  call  for 
additional  regiments  of  volunteers. 


tbe  efficiency  and  strength  of  the  force.] 

(Signed)        WifcFUjLD  Scon. 
"Hov.  al,  1646." 

The  instructions  of  the  Secretary,  dated 
November  23d,  giving  the  entire  direc- 
tion of  the  war  to  General  Scott,  followed, 
and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  From  here,  through  Tampico, 
through  tbe  capitulation  of  Vera  Cruz,  the 
battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Churu- 
busco,  Molinos  del  Key,  and  Chepultepec, 
his  course  was  one  brilliant  triumph,  un- 
stained by  cruelties,  and  marked  by  all  the 
I  evidences  of  a  humane  and  consummate 
General ;  let  us  hear  with  how  little  loss  to 
tbe  American  forces  :  "  I  recapitulate," 
writes  General  Scott,  "  our  losses  since  we 
arrived  in  the  basin  of  Mexico: 

"August  19,  20.  Killed  1ST,  including  14  offi- 
cers; wounded  877, including 62  officers;  mining, 
probably  killed,  38  rank  and  file— total,  I, OSS. 

"Septembers.  Killed  118,  including  9  officers  ; 
wounded  66G,  including  49  officers ;  missing  13, 
rank  and  file— total  799. 

"  September  1!,  IS,  14.    Silled  ISO,  in 
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10  officers;  wounded  703,  including  68  officers; 
missing,  29  rank  and  file — total,  862. 

"  Grand  total  losses  2,7 13,  including  212  officers. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  this  small  force  has  beaten 
on  the  same  occasions — in  view  of  their  capital — 
the  whole  Mexican  army,  of  (at  the  beginning) 
thirty  odd  thousand  men — posted  always  in  chosen 
positions — behind  intrenchmcnts,  or  more  formid- 
able defenses  of  nature  and  art ;  killed  or  wounded 
of  that  number  more  than  7,000  officers  and  men ; 
taken  8,730  prisoners,  one  seventh  officers,  in- 
cluding thirteen  generals,  of  whom  three  had  been 
Presidents  of  this  Republic ;  captured  more  than 
twenty  colors  and  standards,  seventy-five  pieces  of 
ordnance,  besides  fifty-seven  wall  pieces,  20,000 
small  arms,  an  immense  quantity  of  shots,  shells, 
powder  Ac 

"  Of  that  army,  once  so  formidable  in  numbers, 
appointments,  artillery,  <fca,  twenty  odd  thousand 
have  disbanded  themselves  in  despair — leaving,  as 
is  known,  not  more  than  three  fragments — the 
ar  gest  about  2,500 — now  wandering  in  different 
directions,  without  magazines  or  a  military  chest, 
and  living  dXfree  quarters  upon  their  own  people." 

And  now  what  was  the  reward  of  this 
success,  and  what  the  result  of  the  perse- 
cutions set  in  motion  by  Secretary  Marcy 
and  the  Administration,  unable  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  General  Scott,  jealous 
of  his  renown,  and  only  waiting  opportunity 
to  order  his  recall — such  an  opportunity  as 
only  came  after  he  had  dictated  peace  to 
the  Mexicans  in  their  own  capital,  and  left 
them  in  a  condition  powerless  to  make  fur- 
ther resistance  ?  His  reward  was  this — and 
let  history  blush  to  record  it :  that  in  the 
very  capital  which  he  had  entered  with  his 
victorious  troops,  he  was  divested  of  his 
command  by  the  Administration,  and  order- 
ed to  be  tried  in  the  presence  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, by  a  court  designated  by  that  indi- 
vidual who  had  labored  with  such  malignity 
to  crush  him  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  And  the  charge  was  that  he  had 
fomented  quarrels  in  the  army  by  prohibit- 
ing private  reports  of  military  operations. 
This  prohibition  was,  let  it  be  said,  an  act 
of  the  Administration,  but  its  enforcement 
was  charged  as  a  crime  upon  General  Scott 
On  this  shallow  and  frivolous  accusation — 
for  no  other  could  be  brought — General 
Scott  was  removed.  Nor  did  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Secretary  cease  till  the  accession 
of  the  new  Administration.  Such,  in  brief, 
is  the  true  history  of  the  "  difficulty  "  between 
General  Scott  and  Secretary  Marcy,  backed 
by  the  Administration.  It  will,  we  think, 
be  difficult  to  find  a  record  of  greater  for- 
bearance on  one  side,  and  of  more  gratuitous 
treachery  on  the  other,  on  the  pages  of  his- 


tory. When  the  excitement  of  the  promt 
contest  shall  have  passed  away,  the  omu 
of  the  now  opposition  will  think  withlttte 
pride  or  gratulation  of  the  base  ehngv 
which  they  have  endeavored' to  revive  from 
the  scandal  of  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy,  and  the 
Administration  by  which  he  was  supported 
and  encouraged. 

We  turn  from  this  chapter  of  the  hktorrof 
General  Scott  to  survey  for  a  momentthehgk 
moral  influence  of  his  career,  in  connection 
with  an  infamous  accusation  lately  answered 
by  himself  in  person  in  a  Western  city.  Oi 
General  Scott's  arrival  at  Tampico,  he  b- 
sued  the  following  order: 

Head  Quarters  or  thx  Axar, ) 
Tampico,  Feb.  19,  1847.    f 
General  Orders,  ) 
No.  20.         S 

1.  It  may  well  be  apprehended  that  many  put 
offenses,  not  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Ooogrea, 
"  establishing  rales  and  articles  for  the  gprerntnent 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  Statea/*  apytwud 
April  10, 1806,  may  be  again  committcd—lgfror 
upon,  individuals  of  those  armies*  in  Mexico,  pend- 
ing the  existing  war  between  the  two  RitpwH 
Allusion  is  here  made  to  atrocities,  any  cos  tf 

ft, 


which,  if  committed  within  the  United 
their  organized  territories,  would,  of 
tried  and  severely  punished  by  the 
civil  courts  of  the  land. 

2.  Assassination;  murder;  malicious  stabbmg 
or  maiming ;  rape ;  malicious  assault  and  batten; 
robbery ;  theft ;  the  wanton  desecration  of  chore* 
es,  cemeteries,  or  other  religions  edifices  and  £*> 
tares,  and  the  destruction,  except  by  order  of  i 
superior  officer,  of  public  or  private  property,  at 
such  offenses. 

8.  The  good  of  the  service,  the  honor  of  tat 
United  States,  and  the  interests  of  humanity,  im- 
periously demand  that  every  crime  enumerated 
above  should  be  severely  punished. 

4.  But  the  written  code,  as  above,  commonly 
called  the  rules  and  article*  of  tww,  provides  w 
the  punishment  of  not  one  of  those  crimes,  even 
when  committed  by  individuals  of  the  army  upon 
the  persons  or  property  of  other  individuals  of 
the  same,  except  in  the  very  restricted  case  in  the 
9th  of  those  articles ;  nor  for  like  outrages,  com- 
mitted by  the  same  individuals,  upon  the  penoat 
or  property  of  a  hostile  country,  except  very  par* 
taafiy,  m  the  61st,  62d,  and  65th  articles ;  and  the 
same  code  is  absolutely  silent  as  to  all  injuries 
which  may  be  inflicted  upon  individuals  of  the 
army,  or  their  property,  against  the  laws  of  war, 
by  individuals  of  a  hostile  country. 

6.  It  is  evident  that  the  99th  article,  indepen- 
dent of  any  reference  to  the  restriction  in  the  87th, 
is  wholly  nugatory  in  reaching  any  one  of  those 
high  crimes. 

6.  For  all  the  offenses,  therefore,  enumerated  a 
the  second  paragraph,  above,  which  may  be  com- 
mitted abroad — in,  by,  or  upon  the  army,  a  sup- 
plemental code  is  absolutely  needed 
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7.  That  unwritten  code  is  Martial  Zaw,  as  an  tion  0f  German  citizens,  u  who  referred  to  a 
addition  to  the  written  military code,  prescribed  paragrapb  from  ^  Westbote,  a  German 
by  Congress  in  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.  and  r  °  r,,.  »  ,  .  ., .  ..  \  ... 
which  unwritten  code,  all  armies,  in  hostile  coun-  PaFr  published  m  this  city,  and  containing 
tries,  are  forced  to  adopt— not  only  for  their  own  the  statement  that  General  Scott  tied  to  one 
safety  but  for  the  protection  of  the  unoffending  tree  and  flogged  fifteen  Germans,  while  in 
inhabitants  and  their  property,  about  the  theatres  Mexico 

ttetw^f0wtrati0nS,  agaiD9t  bJUrieS  C°Dtrary  ^        "  0tner   ^"g*.  of   Lis  ha™g  h*ng«* 

8.  From  the  same  supreme  necessity,  martial  others,  cruelly  and  unjustly,  were  also   re- 
law  is  hereby  declared,  as  a  supplemental  code  in,  ferred  to. 

and  about,  all  camps,  posts  and  hospitals  which        "Never,"  writes  the  Columbus  Journal. 

Sa£!?  2^pie<!  bliaD7  part  f  •Uw  aL°[  *?,  "ha™  we  witnessed  a  scene  more  impos- 

United  States,  in  Mexico,  and  in,  and  about,  all  .        .*  ,         Al_        , ,     ,.  A  .  .  \ 

columns,  escorts,  convoys,  guards  and  detachments,  mg  than  when    the   old  chieftain,  with  a 

of  the  said  forces,  while  engaged  in  prosecuting  quick  and  indignant  response,  repelled  the 

the  existing  war  in,  and  against  the  said  republic,  false  and  maligant  charge.     Lofty  in  stature, 

9.  Accordingly,  every  crime,  enumerated  in  and  standing  at  least  four  inches  above  the 

99S^^Sm&iS3^^^  ^le8t  of  "r  •wnrg  whonuhv^  ^ 

therein,  upon  the  person  or  property  of  any  indi-  torm   seemed  gigantic,  as   with  heightened 

vidual  of  the  United  States'  forces,  retainer  or  fol-  color  and  flashing  eye,  and  a  wave  of  his 

lower  of  the  same ;  2.  By  any  individual  of  the  hand  that  expressed  a  calm  defiance  of  all 

■aid  forces,  retainer  or  follower  of  the  earn*  upon  8uch  ^s^^^^  he  uttered  his  emphatic  pro- 

the  person  or  property  of  any  inhabitant  of  Mex-  .    .  .     '  ,  ,,         .,    Ar  r  , 

ico,  sojourner  or  traveller  therein,  or  8.  By  any  in-  test  •P^  8uch  B**^  M  ^at  paragraph 

dividual  of  the  said  forces,  retainer  or  follower  of  presented. 

the  same, ,  upon the  person  and  property  of  any       «N        ^  ^^  unknot  ^  me^  m  roch 

other  individual  of  the [said [forces  retainer  or  fol-  things  as  have  now  been  told  me.     They  surprise 

J^i^-Mn^^.^^y^^P11*  and  they  pain  me.     They  at  once  concert  aU  that 

uhed  undei -the  said  supplemental  code.  I  Talne  ptiwiany.  ao/alm  a  Wow  at  all  that 

10.  For  this  purpose  it  is  ordered,  that  all  of-  where^  ff  j  know       ^  j  haye  ^  j.  hett 

fenders,  in  the  matter  aforesaid,  shall  be  promptly  rid&    They  attack  my  own  identity !    Tbeprin- 

■J*!?  ^confined,  and  reported  for  trial  before  &  le8  for  ^ch,  I  had  believed,  I  need  never 

MUttary  Commitnons,  to  be  duly  appointed  as  search  mv  own  bosc^m  vain,  are  here  undermined 

*°~cJ[ir,_;  ....  ,     ...       ,  or  denied  me  1    I  am  met  with  charges  of  injustice 

11. .Every  military  commission^  under  disorder,  Bnd  ^^     while  1^^  an  American  army 

will  be  appointed,  governed,  and  bmited,  as  pre-  through  Mexico,  and  while  participating  alike  in  i& 
scribed  by  the  65tfi,  66th,  67th,  and  97th  of  the  t^and  its  triumphs  1  ^^ 
■aid  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  theproceedinzs  *  Gentlemen,  it  £imj  \oi  to  lead  an  American 
of  snch  commissions  will  bo  duly  recorded,  mwrit-  _  upon  a  foreign  ^  l  went>  re80lved  to 
ing  reviewed,  revised,  disapproved  or  approved,  gugtain  m  ^  forc.front  of  my  progress,  the  high- 
mi  the  sentences  executed-all,  as  m  the  cases  of  iidt.waier  mark  of  wr  ^  AhJrUZn  Civilization, 
the  woceedings  and  sentences  of  courts-marUal ;  m  ^  itfl  morftl  £d  dva  virtoe>  Thc  8tftndard  * 
pnwk^that  no  mihUry  commission  shall  try  any  our  oton  tmd  ^  ^  ^^^  of  t^  foreigB 
case  clearly  cogmzable  T>y  any  court-martial,  and  ^^  ^  ^  .undarcl  which  i  ^^u  for  & 
j>n»i<fef  also  that  no  sentence  of  a  military  com-  ^e^^  of  men'8  passions  and  theTcootroi  of 
mwuoo  shall  be  put  in  execution  against  any  indi-  the  Uceiise  and  exceaseslfwar.  Alike  to  Ameri- 
yidaa],  whatsoever,  which  may  notbe,  according  a^  wnetner  ^ti^  or  of  fa^  Dirthf  wd  to 
to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  oflfense^  as  estab-  Mexicans,  I  declared  my  purpose,  and  exhibited 
hahed  by  evidence,  m  conformity  with  known  pun-  my  priociples  of  action. 

uhments,  in  like  cases,  in  some  one  of  the  States      Ju  \VnmxAg*\jt&  the  martial  code.     DoubUesa 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  you  JJ  j^^  read  iL    j  deemed  ifc  neceuary.    I 
12.  This  order  will [bo  read at  the  head  of  every  coM  do  ^^  without  iL    It  announced  the 
company  of  the  United  States  forces,  serving  in       irit  of  oar  Z^rrc^  and  held  amenable  to  pun- 
Mexico,  or  about  to  enter  on  that  theatre  of  war.  ^^0^  all  who  forgot  manhood,  and  threatened  to 
By  command  of  Major  General  Scott.  bring  shame  upon  our  fla^— dishonor  to  our  arms- 
Ill  pursuance  of  these  orders,  several  of-  or  a  reproach  upon  our  virtue !  Without  it,  we  bad 
fenders  publicly  underwent  the  penalty  of  notconc-uered.or  if  we  had I  conquered,  the  bright- 
*,    .         r        #/                                rjii_j  est  trophy  of  our  conquest  had  been  wanting.     II 
their  crimes  m   Mexico,     ko  scandal   had  wouid  have  been  a  phy.ical  triumph,  and  a  physi- 
aasociated  itself  with  the  mode  of  their  exe-  cal  triumph  alone.    Humanity  would  have  dia- 
cution  until  the  present  campaign  suggested  owned  us.    I  promulgated  that  order.    Read  it* 
to  certain  reckless  prints  the  idea  of  such  a  "^  r«ad Jfc  VSm  genUemen,  and  then  bear  me 
j      r  «**«^u        a  ^«-^:««i„  «,«  GnA  iU«*  witness,  that  it  was  in  my  heart,  as  it  was  almost 
mode  of  attack.     Accordingly  we  find  that,  ^        u      for  J^wmi  months,  to  carry 

at  a  recent  visit  of  General  Scott  to  Colura-  wilh  American  arms,  and  under  the  American  flag, 

bos,  Ohio,  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputa-  even  into  the  enemy's  country,  all  the  elements  of 
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social  order,  and  that  regard  for  personal  right,  that 
belonged  to  oar  own  free  institutions  in  the  United 
8tatea 

"  Ten,  I  sought  to  carry  with  me,  and  rewired 
to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  among  my  own  com- 
mand, and  also  that  people  among  whom  we  should 
be  thrown,  that  high  standard  of  virtue  and°honor 
which  we  boasted  at  borne.  Had  I  not  been  less 
than  an  American,  and  recreant  to  the  highest  in- 
terests of  humanity,  and  the  age  we  rejoice  in,  if  I 
bad  done  less  ?  They  say  I  hanged  some  Germans 
and  tied  up  and  flogged  others.  Gentlemen,  some 
persons  were  hanged  in  Mexico.  The  names  of  all 
of  them  I  do  not  now  recollect  Whether  any  were 
Germans  or  not  I  know  not  But  for  what— yes, 
for  what  were  they  hanged  I  I  hanged  one  for 
murder,  gentlemen ;  I  hanged  one  for  rape  upon  an 
innocent  young  female,  and  for  profane  and  wicked 
church  robbery.  All  knew  the  law  that  was  over 
them.  Every  man  of  them  knew  that  be  would  be 
held  as  answerable  fur  vile  misdeeds  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  as  if  he  were  then  upon 
American  soil  I 

••For  such  crimen  they  Buffered — for  such  crimes 
as  here,  in  your  own  Ohio— a  land  of  law — would 
have  brought  down  upon  them  severe  penalties, 
and  with  equal  justice.  Some  did  suffer  death  1 
Bat  their  trial  was  fair,  impartial,  and  upon  the 
same  principles  of  solid  law  upon  which  they  would 
have  been  adjudged  guilty,  here,  among  you.  Do 
some  say  I  hanged  fifteen  Germans,  and  that  others 
were  arraigned  and  flogged  without  cause  or  trial  t 
Gentlemen,  I  know  nothing  of  it  It  is  false— it  is 
a  lie — an  invention,  gentlemen — a  lie.  I  see  aged 
citizens  before  me.  I  see  eminent  lawyers  here. 
And,  gentlemen,  you  see  me  much  excited  But  is 
it  not  for  cause  ?  For  one  who  for  fifty  yearn  lias 
scarcely  ever  walked,  rose,  slept  or  eaten,  or  even 
taken  a  cup  of  cold  water,  in  the  field,  the  town,  or 
the  camp,  but  his  thoughts  were  of  his  country — her 
virtue---her  renown — her  honor;  to  be  thus  assail- 
ed—it  is  monstrous — it  is  intolerable  !  Gentle- 
men, I  did,  with  a  high  hand,  sustain  the  law,  which, 
with  uprightness  in  my  heart,  I  determined  to  sus- 
tain. I  did  hang  for  murder  I  I  did  hang  for  rape  / 
I  did  bang  for  treason !  and  I  flogged  thieves  and 
pickpockets !  ^  For,  gentlemen,  let  me  again  say,  I 
not  only  carried  with  me,  but  I  resolved,  with 
every  resource  I  could  command,  to  sustain,  fear- 
lessly and  effectually,  in  its  virtue  and  its  choicest 
blessings,  not  only  to  my.  own  command  but  to 
defenseless  and  peaceable  Mexicans,  that  civiliza- 
tion— yes,  that  Christ  ion  civilization  of  which  I  was 
proud  to  believe  that  army  might  appear  a  worthy 
representative. 

*  But,  gentlemen,  I  was  no  respecter  of  persons. 
American  or  Mexican— native  born  or  foreign  born, 
whoever  knew  the  law  and  obeyed  it  not — who- 
ever, reckless  of  his  own  responsibilities,  and  the 
rights  of  others,  trampled  under  foot  and  set  at 
naught  the  law  that  was  over  all,  I  punished.  I 
did  hang  for  the  crimes  stated,  and  I  would  have 
hang  an  hundred  seekers  of  innocent  blood,  and 
violators  of  female  chastity,  if  so  many  had  been 
the  offenders !  And  for  this,  perverted  and  mis- 
shaped, I  am  made  answerable  to  a  charge  against 
which  my  every  feeling  revolts,  and  which  my 
whole  nature  and  my  whole  life  repel.    No,  gentle- 


men, it  is  a  lie,  (the  charge  as  made,  or  that  sty 
werd  wrongfully  punished,)  a  false  and  ground!— 
lie.  I  am  not  unthankful  to  my  good  fiiend  vfco 
has  told  me  of  these  things.  It  was  right  Ba\ 
gentlemen,  I  stand  here,  before  you.  and  declare  si 
I  have  already  declared,  and  again  declare,  that 
the  principles  that  governed  my  command  k 
Mexico  are  those  of  my  life.  To  that  lilis  In  ay 
country's  service,  I  need  not  appeal  in  vain  fat  as 
answer  now.  "With  equal  freedom  and  confident* 
do  I  throw  myself  upon  the  honest  verdict  of  ttsrr 
man,  who,  with  me,  served  his  country  in  the  dm 
of  Mexico." 


It  is  this  high  moral  resolve,  this  steady 
determination  to  carry  the  u  high  tide-wattf 
mark "  of  civilization  before  him  in  ail  lb 
conquests,  that  has  raised  General  Scott 
above  the  level  of  a  soldier,  and  cause  him  to 
stand  out  before  us  as  the  noble,  patriotic 
man.  We  realize  in  him  the  esseaes  of 
American  progressive  genius,  conserftnve 
while  it  conquers,  forbearing  in  its  most 
intense  and  warlike  phases,  recognising  the 
decisions  and  decrees  of  God  in  all  thiaai, 
and  full  of  the  deepest  and  liveliest  humanitj. 
Such  is  the  triumph  of  American  fins 
wherever  it  advances.  Its  march  is  indicated 
only  by  the  blessings  which  it  distributes.  It 
conciliates,  harmonizes,  preserves,  and  soboV 
ifies. 

Still  among  the  attacks  of  party  malic* 
must  we  record  a  still  more  wanton  mean- 
ness ?  Are  all  the  arrows  of  General  Scottii 
enemies  freighted  with  poison?  Is  there 
with  them  no  reverence  for  high  and  illus- 
trious achievement  ?  Will  not  an  honesty 
so  scrupulous  that  no  private  slander  hat 
yet  assailed  it,  awe  down  their  strange  and 
unheard-of  hatred  ?  Let  us,  before  we  hid 
farewell  to  all  the  suggestions  of  charity, 
with  reference  to  the  principles  of  the 
"  Democracy,"  attend  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mer- 
riweather,  of  Kentucky — -primus  inter  t*tf«r» 
tres  as  an  unscrupulous  "  Democratic* 
politician. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Merriweather,  of  the  U. 
S.  Senate,  near  the  close  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  proposed  to  that  body  to  inves- 
tigate die  amount  of  money  that  had  bees 
paid  to  General  Scott  since  the'  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  as  compared  with  that 
paid  to  Mr.  Pierce.  The  resolution  was 
passed,  and  the  nation  was  informed  that 
the  money  paid  to  General  Scott  for  fifty 
years  of  service  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$290,977  18.  Mr.  Merriweather  also  ascer- 
tained that  the  sum  paid  Franklin  Pierce 
for  his  brilliant  achievements  in  Mexico  did 
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not  amount  to  nearly  as  much.    The  baser 

£art  of  the  Opposition  press  have  taken  Mr. 
Eerriweather  up,  and  with  a  blind  and 
stupid  fury  are  parading  his  statements  be- 
fore the  country  as  an  evidence  of  General 
Scott's  extravagance  and  cupidity. 

The  reader  may  well  stagger  at  this  ex- 
ample of  party  degradation,  and  insensate 
malice !  Six  Thousand  Dollars  a  ye*ar,  for 
a  life  passed  in  active  service,  amid  dangers 
and  perils  thick  and  momentous,  and  amid  re- 
sponsibilities sufficient  to  oppress  the  strong- 
est minds!  Six  Thousand  Dollars  a  year 
in  return  for  a  series  of  acts  by  which  this 
country  has  been  safely  carried  over  the 
fearful  ground  of  war  which  always  attends 
the  border  progress  of  a  young  nation! 
Six  Thousand  Dollars  a  year  for  honorable 
peaces  five  times  dictated  to  other  countries ! 
Six  Thousand  Dollars  a  year  for  the  thorough 
supervision  of  the  American  army  for  thirty 
years!  Six  Thousand  Dollars  a  year  for 
these  inconsiderable  services!  Six  Thou- 
sand Dollars  a  year,  when  the  Postmaster 
of  a  flourishing  city  can  only  realize  Ten 
Thousand  Dollars  a  year  from  the  discharge 
of  his  arduous  duties !  Six  Thousand  Dol- 
lars a  year,  when  the  Collector  of  Customs 
of  the  Port  of  New- York  shall  only  realize 
Thirty  Thousand  a  year  by  incessant  labor 
daring  five  long  hours  of  each  day!  Six 
Thousand  Dollars  a  year,  when  "Demo- 
cratic" Congressmen,  with  constructive  mile- 
age labors  and  dangers  to  be  undergone, 
shall  only  clear  their  six  thousand  a  year ! 
Six  Thousand  Dollars  a  year ! 

Advices  from  England,  of  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, informed  us  of  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  long  expected  but  deeply  de- 
plored. A  nation  mourns  the  loss  of  her 
Greatest  Captain,  and  a  prince  among  her 
statesmen.  But  neither  amid  the  desolation 
of  the  bereavement,  nor  amid  the  events  of 
his  just  finished  life,  has  the  nation  once 
considered  for  a  moment  with  feelings  of 
envy  or  regret,  the  Fifteen  Millions  of 
Dollars  which  she  had  paid  that  renowned 
and  wonderful  man.  He  was  a  conspicuous 
partisan,  yet  amid  the  heats  of  political 
coo  tests,  no  orator  or  press  of  the  opposite 
party  ever  once  alluded  to  the  noble  rewards 
which  his  country  had  given  him  as  other 
than  deserved,  and  most  appropriately  be- 


stowed. No  price,  it  was  thought,  could 
compensate  for  the  advantage  and  the  glory 
which  he  had  brought  upon  England.  Fif- 
teen Millions  of  Dollars  weighed  lightly  in 
the  scale  against  his  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish Crown.  And  yet  the  services  of  Wel- 
lington in  behalf  of  his  country,  were  no 
greater  than  those  of  Wintield  Scott  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  Wellington 
built  up  the  East  India  Company  in  a 
foreign  land,  at  great  sacrifice  of  life  and 
■  money,  but  it  was  never  his  high  duty  and 
success  to  drive  an  enemy  from  the  territory 
of  his  country.  He  was  styled,  and  not  un- 
justly, the  conqueror  of  Napoleon,  but  no 
French  invasion  ever  threatened  England 
with  one  half  the  imminence  with  which 
the  British  and  Indian  forces  threatened  the 
frontiers  of  the  United  States.  Nor  was  the 
moral  effect  of  Wellington's  victories  equal 
to  that  of  the  victories  of  Scott  Of  this  we 
have  already  spoken.  To  Scott  the  United 
States  have  given  Six  Thousand  Dollars  a 
year,  nor  has  a  murmur  of  discontent  ever 
passed  his  lips  at  this  moderate  compensa* 
tion.  To  Wellington  England  gave  Three 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  a  year,  nor  did 
she  grudge  the  remuneration  for  the  pro* 
tection  his  strength  and  name  afforded 
her.  A  single  year's  income  of  the 
Duke  op  Wellington  equals  the  pay 
of  General  Scott  during  his  entire  live 
of  service.  Three  Hundred  Thousand 
Dollars  is  the  sum  paid  to  Wellington 
for  each  tear  of  service,  and  to  Gen. 
Scott  for  a  whole  lifetime  of  service  I 
But  though  gifts  like  those  awarded  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  are  not  desirable  to  a 
citizen  of  a  Republican  nation,  there  is  a  re- 
ward infinitely  higher,  and  incapable  of  be- 
ing measured  by  money,  which  it  is  the 
power  and  privilege  of  this  country  to  be- 
stow upon  General  Scott  Its  bestowal  in- 
volves no  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  demands 
no  concessions  incompatible  with  the  pure 
economy  of  our  institutions.  In  comparison 
with  the  high  honor  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  the  ranks,  titles,  and  emol- 
uments of  the  Old  World  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. Let  this  honor  be  conferred  upon 
the  "  Most  Worthy" — upon  that  distinguish- 
ed man  now  the  candidate  of  the  united 
Whig  Party  of  the  Union. 
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Foeetgn  politics  just  at  present  are  of  that  mo- 
notonous character  which  does  not  very  well  ad- 
mit of  any  lengthened  details.  Probably  the  most 
important  event  is  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 1*1113  great  general  expired  at  his  resi- 
dence, Walmer  Castle,  on  Wednesday,  15th  of 
September,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  three 
A.  M.  His  body  has  been  removed  to  Apsley 
House,  where  it  will  await  the  disposal  of  the 
Queen,  to  whose  care  the  Duke  by  will  has  con- 
fided his  remains. 

In  France,  Louis  Napoleon  is  verging  still  closer 
on  the  Empire.  At  Lyons,  on  the  22d,  he  made 
a  speech  full  of  prophetic  significance,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  inauguration  of  the  Equestrian  Statue 
of  the  Emperor.  He  commenced  by  alluding  to 
the  loyalty  to  his  uncle  which  had  always  dis- 
tinguished the  Lyonnese,  and  commented  upon 
Lyons  being  the  first  French  city  to  raise  a  statue 
to  his  memory.  He  endeavored  to  prove  that  his 
uncle  had  a  legitimate  title  to  the  throne  of  France, 
and  alluded  in  an  affecting  manner  to  the  way  in 
which  the  French  people  honored  the  Napoleonic 
blood,  by  electing  him  President  In  conclusion 
he  makes  use  of  the  following  remarkable  words : 
"  We  have  but  just  extricated  ourselves  from  those 
moments  of  crisis,  where,  in  consequence  of  notions 
of  good  and  evil  being  confounded  together,  the 
best  minds  have  been  perverted.  Prudence  and 
patriotism  demand  that  at  such  times  the  nation 
should  reflect  before  it  decides  on  its  destinies :  and 
it  is  yet  difficult  for  me  to  know  under  what  name 
I  can  render  the  greatest  services.  If  the  modest 
title  of  President  can  facilitate  the  mission  confided 
to  me,  and  before  which  have  I  never  held  back,  it 
knot  I  who  from  personal  interest  would  desire  to 
change  that  name  for  the  title  of  Emperor" 

The  President  has  been  making  a  triumphal 
progress  through  the  provinces,  and  every  wnere 
the  cry  of  Vive  FEmpereur  has  greeted  him.  The 
Oorutitutionnel  newspaper  has  headed  an  article 
with  the  word  L Empire  in  large  capitals,  which 
it  begins  by  declaring  that  the  question  in  not  now 
whether  the  empire  will  be  reestablished,  but  when 
it  is  to  be  proclaimed. 

In  Prussia  the  cholera  is  raging  fiercely,  espe- 
cially among  the  Jews.  The  Free  Communion  of 
Konigsberg  having  endeavored  to  hold  its  secret 
meetings  in  defiance  of  the  police,  a  collision  took 
place,  and  the  latter  were  forcibly  ejected  from 
the  room.  The  military  were  called  in  and  several 
arrests  took  place,  while  all  that  were  at  liberty 
took  flight  The  Princess  Anna,  daughter  of  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Charles,  is  to  be  confirmed 
next  month,  and  it  is  understood  that  her  be- 
trothal to  Prince  Frederick,  of  Hesse  Cassel,  will 
be  officially  announced  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Burmese  war  still  continues  tb  afford  a  few 


paragraphs  of  stupid  news  to  the  English  papal 
The  English  troops  are  doing  nothing,  and  tkft 
affair  threatens  to  be  of  rather  a  tedious  length. 

The  persecution  against  Protestantism  in  Itelj 
still  rages  with  true  Catholic  fervor.  Two  met 
were  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life  for  retdbg 
the  Bible. 

In  Ireland  the  attack  comes  from  the  oppoak 
side.  Dr.  McHale  and  his  confederates  are  MftV 
ling  their  missiles  at  the  Established  Church  io  aO 
directions. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SUMMARY. 

The  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill,  which  pined 
both  Houses  on  the  eve  of  adjournment,  provide) 
as  below : 

To  Current  Legislative  Expenses $687,000 

Thomas  Ritchie,  assignee,  Ac 50,000 

Other  Printing  and  Binding  of  H.  of  B. .     75000 

Contingent  Expenses  of  H.  of  R 93400 

Library  of  Congress 90,000 

Presidential  Salary. 25,000 

Department  of  State 77,000 

N.  E.  Executive  Building 5,000 

Treasury  Department 357,000 

Contingent  Expenses  of  that  Department    40,000 

S.  E.  Executive  Building 26,000 

Department  of  the  Interior 268,000 

Contingent  Expenses  of  that  Department    82,000 

War  Department 86,000 

Contingent  Expenses  of  that  Department     14,000 

N.  W.  Executive  Building 6,000 

Building  on  F  street 25,000 

Navy  Department 70,000 

Contingent  Expenses  of  that  Department      7,000 

S.  W.  Executive  Building 5,000 

Post  Office  Department 103,000 

Contingent  Expenses  of  that  Department     14,000 

Auditor  of  the  P.  O.  Department 114,000 

The  United  States  Mint. 242,000 

Territorial  Government 124,000 

Judiciary  Department 741,000 

Des  Moines  Claim  in  Ohio 12,000 

Surveyor's  Department 98,000 

Light- House  Establishment 640,000 

Sub-Treasury  Department 68,000 

Marine  Hospital 14,000 

San  Francisco  Hospital 130,000 

Custom  Houses 652.000 

Foreign  Intercourse 518,000 

Public  Lands 187,000 

Surveys  of  Public  Lands,  chiefly  for  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon 500,000 

Public  Buildings 478,000 

Total $6,913,000 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

California  Land  Commission 50,000 

Annuities  and  Grants. 750 

Expenses  of  Loans  and  Treasury  N  otes . ..  20 ,000 

Cemetery  near  Mexico 3,000 

Miscellaneous  Claims 5,000 

Deficiency  in  Fund  for  Disabled  Seamen.  100,000 
To  Mr.  Elliott,  IT.  S.  Agent  at  St  Domin- 
go   600 

Keepers  of  Penitentiary  in  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   7,350 

Other  Expenses  of  Same 1,800 

Contingencies  of  Census 49,000 

Insane  Paupers  of  District  of  Columbia..  19,000 

Mexican  Boundary  Commission 120,000 

Arrearages  of  Same  during  last  year. . . .  25,000 

Agricultural  Statistics 5,000 

Librarian  Patent  Office 1,200 

Pedestal  for  Jackson's  Statue 5,000 

Transportation  of  Greenough's  Group. . .  7,000 

Interest  on  Stocks  held  for  Chickasaws. .  5,400 

Six  Revenue  Cutters 90,000 

Redemption  of  17  Loan  Office  Certifi- 
cates   4,165 

Books  for  Members  of  Congress 115  800 

American  Archives  for  new  Members.. . .  5,600 

Reporting  in  Globe 21,600 

For  Copies  of  Globe  and  Binding 48,000 

Books  for  Patent  Office 1,500 

library  of  Patent  Office 2,000 

Salary  of  Sergeant-at  Arms .' 1,500 

Messengers 4,000 

Additional  Compensation  to  Clerks  in 

Patent  Office 3,000 

U.  S.  Mint  at  San  Francisco 300,000 

Balance  due  to  Massachusetts  for  Expen- 
ses on  N.  E.  Boundary 300 

Balance  due  to  Maine 2,200 

Five  Additional  Clerks  in  Post-Office 6,000 

Total  Miscellaneous $1,030,765 

Total  under  General  Head 6,713,000 

Grand  Total $7,743,765 

The  acts  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty- 
eecond  Congress  are : 

An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Hannibal 
to  St.  Joseph,  in  said  State.  Approved  June  14, 
1852. 

An  act  to  grant  a  branch  of  the  United  States 
Mint  to  California.    July  13, 1852. 

An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  selecting  lands 
granted  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  saline  pur- 
poses.   May  4, 1852. 

An  act  to  confirm  to  the  State  of  Michigan  cer- 
tain lands  selected  for  saline  purposes.  August  25, 
1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore  OfFutt  April 
14, 1862. 

An  act  to  relinquish  to  the  State  of  Iowa  the 
lands  reserved  for  salt  springs  therein.  May  27, 
1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  P.  Greene. 
August  25, 1852. 


An  act  granting  relief  to  John  A  McGaw,  of 
New- York    August  25,1852. 

An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  issue  register  to  the  Ada.    January  23,  1852. 

An  act  amendatory  of  an  act  entitled  u  An  act 
to  provide  for  holding  Courts  of  the  United  States 
in  case  of  the  sickness  or  other  disability  of  the 
Judges  of  the  District  Courts,"  approved  July  29, 
1850.    April  2, 1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rufus  DwineL  March 
11,  1862. 

An  act  to  provide  a  room  for  the  Congressional 
Library.    January  23, 1852. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  in- 
corporate the  Washington  Gas  Light  Company" 
approved  July  8, 1848.    August  2, 1852. 

An  act  concerning  the  sessions  of  the  Courts  of 
the  United  States  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
May  11,  1852. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Su- 
perintendent of  Indian  Affairs  in  California.  March 
3,  1852. 

An  act  to  permit  the  hermaphrodite  brig  Sylph- 
ide  to  registry.    February  28, 1852. 

An  act  to  make  land  warrants  assignable,  and 
for  other  purposes.    March  22, 1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mit- 
chell, of  the  State  of  Missouri.    March  1 1, 1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jane  Irwin.  May  1 1, 1862. 

An  act  relating  to  the  salaries  of  officers  of  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States.    June  15, 1862. 

An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  selling  the  lands 
granted  to  the  Kentucky  Asylum  for  Teaching  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.    March  11, 1852. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  repair  of  the  Congres- 
sional Library  room,  lately  destroyed  by  fire.  No- 
vember 19,1852. 

An  act  to  change  the  time  of  holding  the  United 
States  District  Courts  in  Alabama,  and  for  other 
purposes.    May  1, 1852. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  Chicago,  I1L,  to  excavate  a  portion  of  the 
public  reservation  at  that  place,  with  a  view  to  £he 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  Chicago.  July 
22, 1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Norton  and  Louis 
Fosket     May  11, 1852. 

An  act  granting  a  pension  to  John  Le  Roy. 
August  25, 1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  G.  Hunter.  May 
11, 1852. 

An  act  to  grant  to  certain  settlers  on  the  Meno- 
monee  Purchase,  north  of  Fox  River,  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  the  right  of  preemption.  May  27, 
1852. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  holding  of  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  case  of  sick* 
ness  or  other  disability  of  the  District  Judge.  May 
27, 1852. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to 
carry  into  effect  the  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  of  the 
27  th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1849,"  approved 
March  29,  1850.    July  3,  1852. 

An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the  steamboat 
Brilliant    June  15,  1852J 

An  act  to  create  three  additional  land  districts 
in  the  State  of  Iowa.    August  2, 1852. 
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An  act  to  protect  actual  settlers  upon  the  land 
on  the  line  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  branches 
by  granting  preemption  rights  thereto.  January 
21,  1862. 

An  act  authorizing  the  payment  of  interest  to 
the  State  of  New-Hampshire  for  advances  made 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States,  in 
repelling  invasion  and  suppressing  insurrection  at 
Indian  Stream,  in  that  State.    January  27, 1852. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  the 

Sunishment  of  crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 
uly  8, 1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Virginia  Woollen 
Company.    January  27,  1852. 

An  act  making  appropriations  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  consequence  of  the  late  fire  at 
the  Capitol.    January  13, 1852. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  invalid  and  other  pensions  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  year  ending  the  80th  of  June,  1853.  July 
12, 1862. 

An  act  making  appropriation  for  the  payment 
of  navy  pensions.    June  19, 1852. 

An  act  for  carrying  into  execution,  in  further 

part,  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico, 

concluded  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  February,  1852. 

An  act  to  admit  a  certain  vessel  to  registry. 

January,  1852. 

An  act  in  relation  to  a  certain  lot  of  land  in  the 
town  of  Gnadenhutten,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  July, 
12, 1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward  Everett,  late  a 
sergeant  in  the  United  States  army.  January  27, 
1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  W.  Robinson.  May 
26, 1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Philip  Miller.  May  4, 
1862. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Johnson.  May 
4, 1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  Milligan.  May 
26  1862. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Philip  Miller.  March  1 9, 
1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sylvanus  Blodget  May 
26, 1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amos  Knapp.  July 
12,  1852. 

An  act  for  the  payment  of  arrears  of  pension  to 
the  guardian  of  Artemus  Conant    May  4, 1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  American  citizens  lately 
imprisoned  and  pardoned  by  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
February  10, 1852. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
.  of  the  Military  Academy  for  the  year  ending  the 
30th  June,  1853,  and  for  other  purposes.    August, 
1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Greer.  May 
26, 1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Williams,  Staples,  and 
Williams.    March  19,  1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  Ferguson,  surviv- 
ing partner  of  the  firm  of  Ferguson  &  Milhado. 
March  19,  1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  executors  and  heirs 
of  Thomas  Fletcher,  deceased.    July  21, 1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  Lewis,  May  4, 
1852.  J 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heir*  of  John  Jacboa. 

July  8, 1862. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guatavus  A.  Da  Ekj, 
late  an  acting  purser  in  the  navy.    July  21,  WW. 

An  act  for  the  reHefof  FnuxasTribon.  JdtjU, 
1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ichabod  WeyflmA. 
July  12, 1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Mcintosh  W(f 
21,  1862. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal 
of  James  C.  Watson,  of  Georgia.    July  90,188* 

An  act  to  authorise  the  issuing  of  a  regWtflrti 
the  brig  America.    April  7, 1862. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Win.  &  Payne.  Jttt 
19,  1852. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  issuing  of  a  register  tl 
the  ship  Kossuth.    April  7,  1852. 

An  act  for  the  rehef  of  the  Monroe  Baflroai 
Company,  and  their  securities.     May  4, 1851 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isaac  Cobb.  July  II,  1  Wl 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  Murphy.  Aqptfr 
1852. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  mileage  of  the  Delapfei 
from  the  Territory  of  Oregon.    May  19,  ISA 

An  act  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  approprn- 
tions  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  tki 
30th  June,  1852.    July  21, 1852. 

An  act  to  legalize  certain  entries  of  pabfiekod 
made  in  the  State  of  Florida.    May  26, 1811^ 

An  act  authorizing  the  Legislature  of  thtflbtt 
of  Mississippi  to  sell  the  lands  heretofore  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  schools  in  that  State,  aid  Is 
ratify  and  approve  the  sales  already  made,  Hf 
19, 1852. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  M  An  act  p* 
viding  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  in  the  States  «* 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  ceded  by  the  Wyandot  tab* 
of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes  ;w  approttd 
March  3, 1843.    July  12, 1852. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  W.  Campbell,  of 
Pike  county,  Missouri    July  12,  1862. 

An  act  to  release  from  reservation  and  to  restart 
to  the  mass  of  Public  Lands  certain  lands  ia  As 
State  of  Arkansas.    July  12, 1852. 

An  act  to  supply  a  deficiency  to  the  State  of 
Indiana,  in  a  township  of  land  granted  to  osia 
State  for  the  use  of  a  State  University,  by  an  ad 
of  Congress,  approved  April  19,  1816. 

An  act  to  provide  for  executing  the  pohbc 
printing,  and  establishing  the  prices  thereof  and 
for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  establish  certain  post  roads. 
An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  wAn  act  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  expenses  of  the  people  of  Ore* 
gon  in  defending  themselves  from  attacks  and  hos- 
tilities of  Cayuse  Indians,  in  the  years  1847  and 
1848,"  approved  February  14,  1851. 
An  act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  to  all  rail  sad 

friank-roads  passing  through  the  public  land  be- 
onping  to  the  United  States. 

An  act  to  enable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  to  dispose  of  the  unsold  saline  lands  in  said 
State. 

An  act  to  reduce  and  define  the  boundaries  of 
the  Military  Reserve  at  the  St  Peter's  river.  • 
the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  and  to  secure  the  rignti 
of  the  actual  settlers  thereon. 
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An  act  to  authorize  the  issuing  of  a  register  to 
the  schooner  Caroline,  of  Barnstable. 

An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the  American- 
built  vessel  named  Amelia,  and  to  grant  a  register 
in  her  name. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  the  places  for  the  ports  of 
entry  and  delivery  for  the  collection  districts  of 
Puget's  Sound  and  Umpqua,  in  the  Territory  of 
Oregon,  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  the  Collec- 
tor at  Astoria  in  said  Territory. 

An  act  giving  the  assent  of  Congress  to  the 
State  of  Missouri  to  impose  a  tax  or  taxes  upon 
all  lands  hereafter  sold  by  the  United  States  there- 
in, from  and  after  the  day  of  such  sale. 

An  act  to  establish  additional  land  districts  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Ah  act  to  provide  for  executing  the  public 
printing;  and  establishing  the  prices  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1858,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  army  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1853. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice for  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1858. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  service  of 
the  Poet-Office  Department  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  30th  June,  1853. 

Ah  act  making  appropriations  for  the  transport- 
ation of  the  United  States  mail  by  ocean  steamers 
and  otherwise,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  80th 
June,  1853. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Het- 
■el,  widow  and  administratrix  of  A.  R.  Hetzel, 
late  Assistant  Quartermaster  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States. 

An  act  to  provide  for  a  tri-montbly  mail  from 
New-Orleans  to  Vera  Cruz,  via  Tampico,  and  back, 
in  steam  vessels. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  A  Davis, 
widow  of  Daniel  W.  Davis. 

An  act  authorizing  imported  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  entered  and  bonded/or  warehousing, 
in  pursuance  of  law,  to  be  exported  by  certain 
ibttfei  to  ports  and  places  in  Mexico. 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Wilmington  and 
Manchester  Railroad  Company. 

An  act  to  create  an  additional  Land  Office  in 
the  Territory  of  Minnesota. 

An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
reduce  and  modify  the  rates  of  postage  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  passed 
March  3,  1851. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  better  security  of  the  lives  of  passen- 
gers on  board  of  vessels  propelled  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  steam." 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  certain  harbors  and  rivers. 

An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  the  useful  arts. 

An  act  supplementary  to  "An  act  providing  for 
the  taking  the  seventh  and  subsequent  censuses  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  fix  the  numbers  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  provide 
for  future  apportionment  among  the  several 
States,"  approved  23d  May,  1850. 

A  bill  making  appropriations  for  Light  Houses! 
Light  Boats,  Buoys,  Ac.,  and  providing  for  the 
erection  and  establishment  of  the  same,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  L.  F.  Johnson. 

An  act  to  constitute  Alton,  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, a  port  of  delivery. 

An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  the  useful  arts. 

A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and 
for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  In- 
dian tribes  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June, 
1853. 

A  bill  making  further  provision  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Virginia  Land  Warrants. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Semoice,  a 
friendly  Creek  Indian. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sergeant  Leonard  Skin- 
ner. 

:  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Monmouth  B.  Hart,  Joel 
kellev,  and  William  Close,  securities  of  the  late 
Benjamin  F.  Hart,  a  Purser  in  the  United  State! 
Navy. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives 
of  James  0.  Watson,  of  Georgia. 
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BOOKS. 

Eagar:  a  Story  of  T+day.    By  Alios  Oaekt. 
New-York:  Redfield, Olinton-HalL    1852. 

Fiction  has  long  been  the  means  for  propa- 
gation, and  the  medium  of  discussion  for  the  fa- 
Torite  theories  of  those  by  whom  it  is  written. 
Many  a  double  columned  octavo  volume  of  three 
hundred  pages  has  been  labored  through,  to  show 
what  might  have  been  better  shown  by  one  fifth 
the  labor  bestowed  on  twenty.  Tales  of  Morality, 
Religion,  Political  Economy,  Domestic  Virtue,  and 
the  like,  are  constantly  being  thrust  before  the 
world  in  every  conceivable  shape  and  variety.  In 
the  work  before  us,  we  have  one  side  of  a  discus- 
sion between  Miss  Caroline  Chesebro'  and  Miss 
Carey  as  to  Human  WilL  Not  that  Miss  Chese- 
bro, avowedly  advocates  its  supremacy,  but  she 
does  so  at  least  inferentiallv  in  her  late  work, 
"  lea,  a  Pilgrimage,1*  which  is  dedicated  to  Miss 
Carey;  and  by  the  life  and  death  of  Isa,  she 
teaches  that  human  bonds  are  of  little  worth  com- 
pared with  the  gratification  of  ambitious  will,  even 
when  governed  by  passion.  Miss  Carey  looks  not 
so  upon  human  obligations  and  the  duties  of  mor- 
tals toward  each  other.  Hagar  is  the  embodiment 
of  will,  susceptible  of  the  strongest  passions,  and 
keenly  alive  to  the  promptings  of  her  affections, 
yet  guided  by  principle  and  duty.  There  were 
unpleasant  words  between  Grace  Greenwood  and 
Miss  Carey,  to  whom  Miss  Ghesebro's  work  was 
jointly  dedicated,  growing  out  of  its  character,  war- 
ranting the  belief  that  M  Hagar  "  was  written  in  re- 
ply to  «  Ita." 

The  story  is  after  this  fashion :  A  talented,  am- 
bitious minister  loves  a  girl  in  humble  life,  and 
deserts  her.  He  renounces  the  ministry  and  takes 
up  authorship,  leaving  the  country  for  many 
years.  The  girl  serves  as  governess,  living  in  her- 
self and  without  betraying  the  particulars  of  her 
former  life,  while  her  name  is  entirely  unconnected 
by  the  world  with  the  'minister,  Warburton.  He 
returns  after  many  years  and  marries  her  charge, 
and  Hagar  resides  with  them  a  short  time,  un- 
known of  course.  She  becomes  curious  to  know 
the  contents  of  a  private  drawer  in  his  cabinet, 
suspecting  its  connection  with  her  own  history,  and 
one  evening,  while  he  and  his  young  wife  are 
absent,  opens  it  with  a  key  of  her  own.  There 
are  the  letters  she  had  written  to  him,  her  minia- 
ture, and,  in  a  polished  case,  the  coffin  of  their 
child  which  he  had  taken  from  her  at  his  desertion, 
and  murdered  1  The  most  horrid  of  these  details 
are  kept  hidden  until  the  close  of  the  book,  when 
Hagar  writes  them  for  Arnold,  who  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her,  and  won  her  affection  in  return,  many 
years  after  her  flight  from  the  house  of  Warburton, 
as  a  reason  why  she  turned  "  from  the  fountain  and 
the  white  tent  of  innocence,  to  wander  thirsty  and 
alone  in  the  desert"  There  is  ever  a  struggle, 
fiercer  than  that  of  the  elements,  in  her  bosom  be- 


tween Passion  and  Will  in  the  guise  of  Doty.  Aft 
the  first  trial  temptation  conquer*,  and  she  tdb; 
but  afterward,  when  they  are  brought  into  e» 
flicVwill  is  conformed  to  a  higher  power,  i 
is  victorious.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story, 
incidents  or  connections.  Many  other  eh 
are  introduced:  Miss  Oram,  with  her  old  wries! 
ness;  Frederick  Worth,  indolent  and  yields*; 
Mrs.  Yancey,  the  type  of  a  country  slattsra,!* 
husband,  so  quiet  and  industrious,  and  Bills  ffsaj 
their  child  There  U  nothing  more  beautirolhtl 
whole  book  than  Nanny's  meekness  and  MJHHm* 
ing  beauty.  There  is  no  sweeter  induceassf  m 
holy  life  than  the  influence  of  such  a  pent ;  a> 
thing  that  so  wins  the  heart  to  purity  as  tss  sfpn» 
ciation  of  it  in  others,  and  especially  in  tat  «• 
love.  Her  short  life  of  toil,  in  its  bearisfi  apo* 
that  of  her  uncle,  was  productive  of  mors  pel 
than  the  Uvea  of  thousands  who  have  hsufe 
sceptre  of  empire,  or  influenced  the  minds  of  Mi 
by  mighty  works.  Were  there  nothing  else,** 
book  would  have  an  object  worthy  the  tslsad  sf 
the  authoress. 

Miss  Carey,  in  the  prefatory  remarks,  atari  kf 
belief  "that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven.*  Vkn 
Ohesebro'  speaks  of  God  as  if  he  existed,  jst  h 
the  result  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  his  Jew*  • 
wanton  desecrating  one  of  His  most  sacred  e* 
mands,  she  sees  peace  and  quietude  of  spirit  •• 
harbinger  of  a  faith  "  that  reaches  within  tnevel 
Miss  Carey  in  the  path  of  sin  strews  thorn*,!* 
grets,  and  upbraidings,  with  a  stern  will  to  baft 
to  endure,  and  to  forsake. 

Having  avowed  belief  in  God,  how  is  wfll  n» 
f  garded ;  what  place  in  the  great  world  of  misdii 
allotted  to  that  important  element  in  the  aggrsp 
tion  of  character  f 

•  The  Will  has  something  of  that  power  the  Mu- 
ter said  belonged  to  Faith,  to  which  it  is  related  H 
nearly,  as  often  to  be  distinguished  from  it  osrj 
with  great  difficulty.  The  schoolmen  have  de- 
bated of  it  much,  and  many  hold  that  it  wA 
bond  to  other  forces;  but  from  all  that  I  hats 
read  in  histories,  or  seen  in  life  about  me,  WiB  k 
sovereign  over  every  thing  but  God,  whose  ova 
most  fit  description  is  the  Hiohkst  Will  Iste 
the  heart  and  Drain  of  Elsie  came  suddenly  ttii 
inspiration,  and  she  looked  bravely  out  on  her  it 
ture,  from  the  sight  of  which  she  before  ibrssk 
appalled ;  and  she  saw  the  mountains  moving;  and 
day  again  brighter  and  fairer  for  the  hlacknfs  sal 
terror  of  the  receding  night,  blooming  and  thtflisf 
far,  far  away,  to  where  it  mingled  with  the  stead 
light."    Pages  66,  67. 

The  earnest  seeker  after  truth  is  not  tarsed 
away  from  his  search  by  any  counter  influence,  or 
the  temptations  of  error.  It  becomes  him  to  know 
if  Will  is  the  only  working  agent  in  the  world ;  ■* 
it  is  never  acted  upon,  swayed  by  other  and  onte? 
things;  if  it  is  not  changed  in  substance  by  jst 
temptations  that  beset,  or  if  they  do  not  often  gift 
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it  the  character  it  possesses.    Do  they  not  become 
in  many  persons  the  power  behind  that  throne 
upon  which  Will  sits,  and  seems  to  rule  as  a  very 
God  f    Are  men  the  rulers  of  their  own  will,  the 
keepers  of  their  own  hearts  ?    Do  they  not  bend 
to  tne  suggestions  of  other  powers,  and  does  not 
the  will  bow  as  well  ?    These,  and  such  as  these, 
are  questions  suggested  by  the  two  works.    Isa 
and  Hagar  are  both  the  embodiment  of  Will.    Isa 
would  not  yield  to  pure  affection ;  but  to  unholy 
passion,  when  mixed  with  or  seemingly  guided  by 
an  intellectual  sympathy,  utterly  heedless  whither 
it  tended,  she  proved  a  ready,  a  willing  minister. 
Hagar,  ere  the  character  was  formed  or  the  will 
developed,  yielded  to  passion  in  the  guise  of  affec- 
tion ;  but  she  yielded  not  again.  Will  for  good  was 
thereafter  paramount;  she  yielded  no  more  for 
ever,  although  the  tumult  and  the  whirlwind  shook 
her  as  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  pine  are  shaken 
by  the  fitful  blast.    Isa  rose  before  her  fall,  only 
to  fall  farther  and  for  ever,  while  Hagar  fell  and 
rose  again  to  fall  no  more.    One  was  a  deliberate 
abandonment  of  the  path  of  duty  in  mature  life, 
the  other  was  the  wandering  of  youth  and  tempt- 
ation.   Isa  received  homage  and  worship  for  her 
intellect,  while  Hagar  found  but  degrading  pity 
for  her  portion.    Hagar's  example  to  the  world 
was  one  of  self-abnegation,  meekness  and  chari- 
ty ;  and  while,  with  good  taste,  it  seems  to  us, 'the 
name  of  our  Saviour  is  not  introduced,  his  spirit 
breathes  through  her  actions  and  life.   There  may 
never  come  to  us  such  a  whirlwind  of  temptation, 
anch  a  tempest,  but  all  need  in  their  souls  some 
stronger  power  than  mere  human  will  to  with- 
stand what  is  ever  to  be  withstood.    In  daily  life 
a  power  superior  to  will  moves  and  guides ;  in  the 
tamnlt  of  the  world's  progress,  will  is  moved  by 
other  than  those  strict  principles  which  in  solitude 
Et  adopts  and  acknowledges.    Not  to  dispute  whe- 
ther will,  when  merged  in  and  overwhelmed  by 
other  influences,  remains  will,  yet  what  better 
than  mere  passion  is  such  will,  which  is  then  the 
true  ruler  f 

Hiere  are  too  many  general  characters  and 
lofty  thoughts  in  this,  as  in  every  book  worth  read- 
ing; for  the  final  impression  to  be  summed  up  in  a 
sentence.  Indolence  is  brought  to  want,  crime  is 
punished,  and  the  good  of  a  holy  life  lasts  long 
after  it  ispast,  reproducing  and  recreative.  The 
path  of  Hagar  is  not  strewn  with  flowers ;  her 
prows  are  not  crowned  with  laurel,  nor  are  the 
plaudits  of  a  world's  praises  rung  in  her  ears  for 
sinfulness  and  crime.  Nono  would  tread  the  path 
of  death  hoping  for  her  reward,  nor  by  the  influ- 
ence of  her  example  yield  to  sinfulness  and  crime. 
The  path  of  sin  is  the  path  of  horror,  the  flowers 
beside  it  are  the  lurking-places  of  adders,  and 
then"  stings  who  can  bear?  Beauty  and  interest 
are  lavishly  bestowed  on  every  page,  and  one 
reads  not  to  forget  The  desired  teachings  are 
left  in  no  doubt,  nor  are  they  capable  of  misinter- 

Ketation ;  there  can  be  no  mistaking  what  is  said, 
wever  much  may  have  been  left  unsaid  and  in- 
complete. 

*  The  Men  of  the  Times ;  or  Sketches  of  Living 
Potable*"  published  by  J.  S.  Redfield,  w  a  work 
rf  decided  value,  which  goes  far  towards  sup- 


plying a  great  want  in  our  language.  It  con- 
tains biographical  sketches,  more  or  less  ex- 
tended, of  nearly  a  thousand  men,  of  all  coun- 
tries, most  distinguished  in  their  several  vocations, 
and  presents  an  amount  of  contemporary  bio- 
graphy greater  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
book  accessible  in  this  country.    Absolute  com- 

Eleteness  is  of  course  unattainable  in  a  work  of  this 
ind.    No  two  persons  would  agree  upon  a  list  of 
names  to  be  admitted,  and  no  editor  could  procure 
sketches  of  all  the  individuals,  the   insertion  of 
which  he  could  desire.    Hence,  names  will  be 
omitted  which  cany  would  consider  to  have  as 
fair  claims  to  insertion  as  others  which  are  admit- 
ted.   But  making  all  allowance  for  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  present  work  will  be  found  indispensable 
for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
the  persons   who    are   now  playing   prominent 
parts  in  the  drama  of  life.    We  observe  that  many 
of  our  newspaper  contemporaries  have  been  amus- 
ing themselves  by  making  out  lists  of  names  omit- 
ted, which  they  think  should  have  been  inserted. 
We  have  also  noted  sundry  omissions,  which  we 
suggest  to  the  editor  for  admission  in  a  subsequent 
edition.    Among  the  novelists  we  have  looked  in 
vain  for  the  names  of  George  Lippard  and  "  Pro- 
fessor "  Ingraham ;  E.  P.  Christie  and  (f  t)  Fellows, 
of  the  rival  troupes  of  negro  melodists,  do  not  ap- 
pear among  the  Composers;  the  immortal  con- 
structor of  the  "  Perrine  pavement "  finds  no  place 
among  the  Engineers;  tne  names  of  Isaiah  Byn- 
ders  and  John  van  Buren  are  wanting  in  the  ust 
of  Statesmen ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  manifold  claims 
as  Divine  and  Dramatist,  Journalist  and  Savan, 
Statesman  and  Traveller,  no  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  C.  Edwards  Lester.    This  last  omission 
cannot  be  an  accident,  and  we  can  account  for  it 
only  by  supposing  that  it  belongs  to  those  few 
cases,  noted  oy  the  editor,  in  which  "  reluctance  to 
publicity "  has  induced  distinguished  individuals 
to  withhold  the  information  necessary  to  furnish  a 
sketch  of  their  lives. 


Industrial  Resources  of  the  South  and  WesL  By 
J,  D.  B.  Ds  Bow.  Published  at  the  office  of  Ds 
Bow's  Review,  New-Orleans,  and  79  John  street* 
New-York. 

The  division  of  subjects  embraces — L  Com- 
merce. — Its  history,  laws,  and  statistics,  commodi- 
ties, shipping,  navigation,  treaties,  tariffs,  exports 
and  imports,  trade  of  the  different  States  and 
cities,  of  the  United  States  and  of  foreign  powers. 
II.  Agriculture, — Discussions  upon  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  farming 
and  planting  interests,  statistics,  slavery  and  slave 
laws,  <tc  II t  Manufactures.— Progress  of  Manu- 
factures in  the  South  and  West,  and  in  the  Union. 
IV.  Internal  Improvements. — Canals,  railroads, 
plank-roads,  general  intercommunication  South 
and  West,  in  the  Union  and  abroad.  V.  Miscel- 
laneous.— Historical  Sketches  of  States  and  cities. 
VL  Statistics.— Complete  tables  u]x>n  all  the 
above  heads — population,  resources,  wealth,  mor- 
tality, blacks  ana  whites,  Ac. 

The  general  contents  of  tho  volumes  are— his- 
tory, population,  geography,  statistics  of  the 
South  and  West ;  agricultural  products  of  cotton, 
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sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  grains,  naval  storey  Ac. ; 
manufacture:  detailed  accounts,  statictics  and 
history  of  all  branches;  internal  improvements: 
complete  statistics  of  railroads,  results,  profits,  ex- 
penses, costs,  sdrnntages,  miles  in  projection,  con- 
struction, completed,  Ac. ;  plank  roads,  canals, 
navigation,  Ac  ;  statistics  of  bealth  and  diseases, 
wealth  and  progress;  relative  condition,  whits* 
and  blacks;  alsrelawsand  statistics,  management 
and  ameli oration  of  slavery ;  origin,  history,  and 
defenses  of  slat«ry  and  slave  institutions-,  the 
valuable  treatise*  of  Harper,  Hammond,  Drew,  on 
slavery,  Ac. ;  commerce  of  the  Sooth  and  West  in 
all  of  its  minute  particulars,  Ac.,  together  with  an 
historical  and  statistical  sketch  of  each  of  the 
Stales  and  cities ;  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade, 
resources,  manufactures,  Ac.,  of  the  United  States ; 
the  census  returns  from.  1790. 

Band-Boat  of  lie  Eric  Railroad.     Hew- York: 

Harper  A  Brothers.      18S8. 

Host  travellers  on  the  Erie  Railroad  have  seen 
this  volume.  It  is  a  valuable  index  to  tine  many 
points  of  interest  which  hare  made  this  road  famous 
among  tourists  and  lover*  of  the  picturesque. 
is  scenery  of  the  Erie  Railroad  has  been  often 
ibed,  and  the  theme  is  vet  unexhausted.  It 
*  a  district  of  a*  wild  country  as  can  be 
bond  between  the  Adirondack  Mountain*  and  the 
Allegbanie*.  Much  of  this  tract  still  remains  in 
fa  primitive  state,  although  ths  immediate  border 
of  the  road  ha*  been  cleared,  and  exhibit*  the  be- 
neficent influence  of  the  great  work  of  improve- 
ment by  which  it  has  been  brought  into  notice. 

The  road  is  specially  famous  for  the  scenery  of 
She  Delaware  River  and  the  mountainous  spurs 
of  Delaware  and  Sullivan  counties.  The  chief 
oonabroctive  works  of  which  it  boasts  are  the  Cas 
ends  Bridge  and  the  Starucca  Viaduct,  within 
three  miles  of  each  other;  each  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  engineering  skill. 

The  Erie  Railroad  has  started  into  lively  ex- 
istence a  score  of  flourishing  towns  and  c.ties,  of 
which  a  few  years  since  we  hardly  knew  the 
names.  Dunkirk,  Eliniro,  Corning,  Owe?o  and 
BmghamtGO,  are  among  the  mast  noticeable  of 


Daniel    WAtUr  and  h 

Cbabus  W.  Masses.  New-York :  Cbai 

ner.     Fourth  Edition. 

To  say  that  this  book  is  worth/  of  ti 
attempted  is  the  highest  praise  that  en 
stowed  upon  it     We  can  i 
read  itw 


Mr.  1 


it  will  have  a  great  adtllec 
relates  the  besdeots  and  d 


■  in  the  splendid  c 


Induftry,  Wealth  and  Population.  Illus- 
trated by  Statistics  of  Mining,  Agriculture,  Man 
uCscturea,  Commerce,  Coin,  Banking,  Internal 
Improvements,  Emigration  and  Population.  By 
Etas  a  Sumah.  New- York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner.    1852. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  work*  of  the 
day.  It  shows  the  marks  of  great  care ;  and  we 
judge  of  its  value  much  more  by  these  indications 
than  by  the  quantity  and  diversity  of  figures  which 
it  bss  brought  together.  It  requires  little  labor  to 
beap  together  columns  of  figures  in  these  days  of 
censuses  snd  statistics;  bat  to  compress  and  digest 
them  it  quite  another  matter. 

We  intend  a  full  renew  of  this  work,  and  we 


of  thegr. 

eloquence  and  force  that  haa  not  often  bat 
in  our  literature. 

That  bis  work  is  destined  for  a  wide 
tion  and  circulation  we  have  no  hesitad 
dieting,  as  well  from  these  qualities  ol 
as  the  ever-extending  and  deepening  a] 
of  the  service*  and  genius  of  its  subject 

Wit  Wbrkt  of  Bhaktpeart:  Tbe-Tes 
Restored  according  to  the  Fiirt  Edi 
Introductory  Notes,  Original  and  Sole 
Ufa  of  the  Poet.  By  the  Rev.  H.  I 
In  Eleven  Volumes.  VoL  V.  Boat 
Monroe  A  Co. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hudson  a 
execute  his  task  confirms  the  opinion 
heretofore  expressed  touching  the  val 
edition  of  Shakspeare.  There  is  nothii 
sure,  so  complete,  snd  at  the  same  time* 
among  the  many  edition?  of  the  greSS  1 
Mr.  Hudson  himself  has  a  remark* 
for  the  analysis  of  character  and  the  a 
motives  which  sway  the  nrtions  and  i 
men.  The  ideal  world  of  poetic  truth  ■ 
speare  has  created  is  to  him,  therefore, 
wonder  and  mystery,  in  which  be  rei 
feeling  worthy  of  the  grandeur  and  bear 
surround  bun. 

Thus  his  own  commentaries  are  no 
and  rich,  but  hs  has  selected  tfae  true  i 
which  have  fallen  from  the  most  gifts 
who  have  preceded  him.  If  "  the  prop 
mankind  it  man,''  there  is  no  such  text-! 
language  as  such  a  convenient  ediii 
"myriad-minded  bard,"  so  illustrated  b; 
moralists,  philosophers  and  poets  of  on 


The  elegance  of  this  new  edition,  wiA 
paper  and  beautiful  type,  must  coaune 
(overs  of  Mr.  Hsllectfs  graceful  and  li 
The  additional  verses  in  this  volume,  alt 


Lotdtiana:  ItaHistory  as  a  PVeoch  Old- 
Series  of  Lectures-  By  CbablbsGiti 
Turk:  John  Wiley,  167  Broadway. 
It  has  not  been  our  good  fortune  to  i 

vioas  series  of  lecture*  on  the  subject,  I 
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arr6  ;  but  judging  from  the  present  goodly  volume, 
we  couclude  that  they  form  the  most  complete 
history  of  this  most  interesting  of  the  French 
colonies,  so  full  of  curious  and  romantic  incidents. 
It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  early  history 
of  the  country. 

The  Pioneer    Women  of  the    Went.     By  Mrs 
Ellet,  author  of  the  "  Women  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  Ac.    New- York :  Charles  Schbner 

It  was  a  happy  idea  of  Mas.  Ellet  to  collect 
these  fading  memories  of  the  heroic  women  who 
assisted  in  carrying  civilization  and  refinement  out 
into  the  wildernesses  of  the  West 

The  stories  of  their  lives  are  highly  instructive 
and  interesting ;  and  we  can  heartily  commend  the 
book  to  the  patriotic  appreciation  of  all  Americans. 

Putnam*  s  Semi- Monthly  Library, for  Travellers  and 
tlu  Fireside. — Home  and  Social  Philosophy,  from 
Dickens's  Household  Words.  Sicily,  a  Pil- 
grimage.    By  H.  T.  Tuckerman. 

These  are  two  new  volumes  of  this  exceedingly 
cheap,  well  selected  and  handsomely  printed 
series,  issued  by  Mr.  Putnam.  They  must  com- 
mand an  extensive  circulation. 


Physical  Theory  of  another  Life.  By  Isaac 
Taylor.  289  pp.  8m  New- York:  William 
Gowans.    1862. 

The  spirited  publisher  to  whom  the  American 
public  is  indebted  for  so  many  valuable  republica- 
'  uods,  all  of  them  works  of  the  highest  character, 
prefere  new  claims  to  their  gratitude  and  discrim- 
inating appreciation  in  this  latest  reprint,  just  put 
forth. 

Mr.  Gowans  publishes  no  poor  books,  and  not 
only  evinces  judgment,  but  respect  for  his  readers, 
in  selecting  the  best  books. 

The  work,  whose  title  forms  the  caption  of  this 
paragraph,  cannot  be  despatched  in  a  mere  notice. 
It  is  worthy  of  a  philosophical  review ;  its  scope 
and  spirit  demand  a  wide  field  of  discussion,  as  they 
include  the  highest  of  all  speculations — those  that 
r  refer  to  the  future  life,  or  another  world.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  much  ingenious  thought  and  able 
writing  is  here  expended,  on  a  subject  interesting 
to  every  man — whether  he  be  poet  and  philoso- 
pher, or  the  humblest  of  artisans. 

Appended  to  the  work,  but  forming  a  distinct 
and  elaborate  catalogue,  is  a  list,  the  fruit  of  long 
I  and  accurate  research,  on  the  part  of  the  publisher 
^  himself  of  books  treating  on  the  immortality  of 
I  the  soul;  this  is  an  effort  that  does  Mr.  Gowans 
I  honor. 

Life  and  Public  Services  of  Henry  Clay%  brought 
down  to  1848.    By  Epes  Sargent.    Completed 
at  Mr.  Clay's  death  by  Horace  Greeley.    Der- 
by A  Miller,  Auburn.  N.  Y.,  1852. 
We  delay  notice  of  this  work  at  present ;  hoping 

to  do  justice  to  this  history  and  others  with  more 

extended  space  at  a  future  time. 

XAUian  and  other  Poem*.     By  Winthrop  Mack- 
worth  Praed.  New- York:  J.&Redfield.  185*. 


Lectures  on  the  Works  and  Genius  of  WasJdng- 
ton  Allston.  By  William  Ware,  Author  of 
w  Zenobia,"  -  Aurelia,"  "  Probus,"  Ac.  Boston  : 
Phillips,  Sampson  A  Co.     1852. 

Mr.  Ware,  whose  untimely  death  was  so  deeply 
and  widely  lamented,  was  ooe  of  the  most  grace- 
ful writers  whom  this  country  has  produced.  His 
fictions  of  ancient  life  were  of  a  new  school,  and 
full  of  vigor  and  beauty.  The  present  volume  is 
worthy  of  his  reputation. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished 
Americans — No*.  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Philadelphia: 
R.  C.  Peterson  A  Co.  New- York:  N.  Terry, 
113  Nassau  street. 

This  work  improves.  We  learn  that  its  circula- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing. 

Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood.  Put- 
nam's Semi-monthly  Library.  Vol.  17.  New- 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam  A  Co. 

One  of  Hood's  best  efforts.  Mr.  Putnam  has 
not  issued  a  more  readable  volume. 


Romance  of  American  History.  By  Joseph  Babt- 
vard.  New- York:  Lewis  Colby.  1852.  Bos- 
ton :  Gould  A  Lincoln. 

A  valuable  book,  and   especially  useful  for 
young  readers 

MUSIC. 

The  Concert  Season  in  New- York. — Son- 
tag:  Alboni. — In  the  metropolis  the  conceit 
has  fairly  supplanted  the  opera.  There  was  a 
time  when  this  result  could  hardly  have  been 
foreseen.  Ooce  the  opera  appeared  fairly  do- 
mesticated, and  promised  to  be  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  episodes  in  the  tiresome  epie 
of  our  urban  existence.  But  it  was  no  episode  to 
its  various  managers;  and  their  Epic  was  both 
laborious  and  unremunerated.  The  opera,  it 
was  found,  with  its  scenery  and  its  choruses,  and 
its  immense  and  necessary  corps  of  retainers,  did 
not  pay.  Jealousies  could  not  be  prevented  among 
its  stars.  Immense  salaries  depleted  the  treasury. 
Managers  became  bankrupt,  and  creditors  seised 
the  '*  properties."  Amid  such  circumstances  the 
opera  died,  and  in  its  stead  there  has  sprung  up 
the  full-grown  concert,  with  orchestras  equally 
large  and  brilliant,  but  without  the  band  of  super- 
numeraries, without  the  aggregation  of  stars,  with- 
out the  sceneries  and  the  properties,  and  the  other 
expensive  accompaniments  which  span  the  nar- 
row gulf  between  profit  and  loss,  and  have  so  often 
left  unhappy  managers  in  the  depths  of  ruin.  It 
is,  we  think,  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  a 
first-class  singer,  well  supported,  can  give  an  in- 
definite series  of  concerts  in  our  large  cities,  and 
especially  in  New- York,  with  large  success  and 
profit,  and  that  too  when  the  prices  of  seats,  bow- 
ever  moderate  in  themselves,  are  such  as  would 
have  been  deemed  extravagant  a  few  years  ago. 

Shall  we  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
Catherine  Hayes  ?    Let  the  exception  consist  in 
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the  singer  and  not  in  the  statement     Catherine  have  given  us  such  high  examples.    For  it  is  a 

Hayes  came  to  us  with  a  reputation  very  far  above  the  well-trained  and  perfected  artist  who  is  qua 

her  merits.  This  could  hardly  have  been  called  her  ficd  to  exhibit  music  really  worthy  of  ednai 

fault    The  lavish  praise  which  ruined  her  did  not  attention.    The  true  orators  of  music  are  few;  I 

proceod  from  herself.     An  estimable  artist  and  a  it  is  only  in  them  that  the  excellence  of  mrae 

true  lady,  it  was  painful  to  witness  the  deception  perceived  at  all.    We  may  dissect  and  anatocri 

which  she  was  put  forward  to  support    Had  her  indifference,  but  the  enthusiasm  enkindled  by  p 

resolution  equalled  her  true  excellence  of  heart,  fectionisnot  easily  made  familiar  with  the  rd 

she  would  never  have  suffered  herself  to  be  the  of  criticism. 

victim  that  she  was ;  and  her  success  in  a  less  os-  The  naturalness  of  Madame  Sontagfs  snga 

tentatious  role  would  have  satisfied  at  once  her  has  not  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  byoarca 

nature  and  her  expectations.  temporaries.    It  is  a  rare  charm,  and  she  poses 

Let  us  rather  appeal  to  the  example  furnished  it  in  a  very  marked  degree.     It  is  much  maredi 

us  by  the  separate  and  yet  conjoint  appearance  of  ficult  to  sing  without  affectation  in  concerto  tfa 

two  artists  of  high  talent  and  deserved  fame,  and  in  operas.    In  the  latter,  the  artist  forgets  bend 

whose  strength  of  character  and  real  dignity  of  in  the  character  she  represents,  while  on  the  on 


been  fully  and  fairly  substantiated.    Without  do-  ter  to  repress. 

Bcending  to  artifice,  or  inclining  to  the  favors  of  

particular  musical  coteries,  each  has  achieved  splen- 

did  success,  and  each  has  before  her  a  season  of       Wc  need  M         ^  ^  —afc^. 

prosperity  almost  indefinite  in  duration,  and  having  hft3    .  m  U8  tohear  si    *     Badia^  ^  D* 

for  its  theatre  a  collection  of  cities  in  which  music  He  £  ft    rime  favorito  ^  New,  York  in&Ki 

is  cultivated  and  appreciated,  and  in  which  there  md  tho£  who  hm  heard  him  ^^        Dot ,. , 

is  abundant  wealth  to  compensate  the  artist  who  loM  to  ^farina  the  reason  why  he  is  fife!  * 

comes  recommended  by  intrinsic  excellence,  and  «                                                 J 

by  the  spontaneous  praise  of  former  hearers.  _,     ,._    ..      tJ1  ,.     _    _      A   _              . 

J T  In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  proapec-  The,  ^culty  of  finding  firegrate  Tenors,  soote 

tive  sketch  of  Madame  HraaiEiTE  Sootao,  re-  complained of  in  New-York, Jbas  not  been  enta* 

counting  the  large  success  of  her  career  hitherto,  obviated  at  the  concerts  of  Madame  Sosttaq  « 

and  anticipating  an  equal  measure  during  the  sea-  J1^?10®   Al*m£      Sawgiovaiocx   sings  iw«g 

son  in  which  we  are  to  be  favored  with  her  presence.  J»*  f*f*L 9ad  Poz^.™1  J8^*"1!?  "K*1^ 

Since  that  time  she  has  given  six  concerts,  each  *■*  of  fiOinff  a  room  like  Metopohtan^an.  J 

commemorated  by  full  houses  and  hearty  enthusi-  orchestra  of  these  concerts  is  full  of  the  U 

asm,  by  the  most  unfeigned  satisfaction  on  the  talent- 

part  of  the  audience,  and  by  an  unmarred  excel-       Shall  we  pass  by  the  piano  execmkni 

fence  of  performance  on  the  part  of  Madame  Son-  Jakll,  or  the  exquisite  performance  of  that  w 

tag  and  the  eminent  artists  whom  she  has  gath-  violinist,  Paul  Julzkn  f    Let  ns  simply  say  tte 

ered  around  her.  they  are  worthy  of  being  associated  with  the  fc2 

Lately  turning  ov  .'  a  volume  of  an  English  peri*  intonations  of  Hamatj  and  the  silver  notes  of  S* 

odical,  published  three  or  four  years  since,  our  eyes  tag. 

happened  to  rest  upon  a  representation  of  Her  —  It  is  the  intention  of  Madame  Son* 

Majesty's  Theatre  in  London:  a  crowd  around  we  understand,  soon  to  visit  Philadelphia aodB* 

the  outer  doors ;  carriages  rolling  to  the  entrance ,  ton,  in  the  former  of  which  cities  Alboki  hia  pr* 

and  the  names  of  the  principal  performers  of  the  ceded  her.    Oar  neighbors  are  already  on  the  p 

evening,  Lablache,  Grisi,  Sontag,  carelessly  thrown  vivet  and  we  need  only  assure  them  ft»**  the/  ca 

in  by  the  engraver  as  the  final  stroke  to  the  inter-  not  rate  too  high  in  prospective  the  musical  enjer 

est  of  the  picture.    It  recalled  to  our  mind  the  ment  which  they  are  about  to  receive, 
days,  of  whose  triumphs  the  present  successes  of 

these  famous  artists  are  the  undiminished  perpetu-  ■ 
ation.    Horizons  are  but  a  line — the  zenith  alone 

is  boundless.    Past  years  lose  their  historic  charac-  The  French  Opera  Company  have  taken  tber 

ter  by  being  associated  with  the  person  of  living  final  departure  from  Niblo's,  where  their  br&' 

genius ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  we  are  of  the  same  engagement  was  lately  concluded  with  much  sx 

feeling  and  mind  that  we  were  yesterday  and  the  cess.    The  operas  of  Zampa  and  Ne  Tamehc  & 

day  before  that,  equally  true  is  it  that  artistic  ex-  a  la  Rcine  were  the  last  in  which  the  company  e 

cellence  may  continue  in  renewed  youth,  even  peared.    The  latter  opera  is  a  capital  bit  of  Frtffl 

though  historic  records  may  be  set  here  and  there  vivacity,  and  abounds  in  really  good  music 

to  mark  its  progress.  The  entertainments  at  Mr.  Niblo's  Ganto  & 

In  music,  criticism  ends  where  enthusiasm  begins  60  well  diversified  that  his  audiences  never  ^ 


..  ___.. ippreciatiro  organ  with  which  wo  falling  all  promises,  whether  to  tbep 

are  endowed  can   be  exercised  any  where  with  artists  with  whom  he  has  engagement*.  Hi?  -*** 

pleasure  and  advantage,  it  is  upon  the  rich,  ele-  much  to  insure  that  conspicuous  share  of  pop-*' 

rated,  classic  music  of  which  Sontaq  and  Alboni  favor  which  he  receives. 
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said,  u  How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  holdeth 
the  plough  and  that  glorieth  in  the  goad  that 
driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  in  their  labors, 
and  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks  ?"  After  a  f  jw 
moments'  pause,  he  added,  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  passage  is  in  any  of  the  canonic  il 
books ;  it  does  not  sound  canonical ;  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  canonical.*'  Mr.  Webster 
was  right.  The  words  occur  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastics,  as  the  writer 
was  amused  to  find  on  his  return. 

From  time  to  time,  on  meeting  his  rural 
neighbors,  he  would  atop  to  talk  over  with 
them  the  subjects  of  agriculture  in  which 
they  had  a  common  interest;  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  witness  the  kindly  and  affectiDn- 
nte  intercourse  between  him  whose  fame 
filled  the  world,  and  the  homely  neighbors 
and  friends  who, 

"  Along  the  cool,  pcquestered  vale  of  life. 
Had  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way." 

To  one  who  anxiously  inquired  after  his 
health,  he  said,  "I  am  not  good  for  much. 
My  strength  is  nearly  gone.  I  am  no  match 
fur  you,  now.  I  am  scarcely  a  match  for 
your  grandson  yonder."  To  the  question, 
whether  the  love  of  Nature  grew  stronger  in 
him  with  the  progress  of  time,  he  answered, 
"  Yes,  undoubtedly.  The  man  who  has  not 
abandoned  iiiraself  to  sensuality  feels,  as 
}ears  advance  and  old  age  comes  on,  a 
greater  love  of  mother  Earth,  a  greater  wil- 
lingness, and  even  desire  to  return  to  her 
bosom,  and  mingle  again  with  this  universal 
frame  of  things  from  which  he  sprang."  As 
ho  spoke  these  words,  with  slow  and  solemn 
tone,  he  seemed  to  look  upon  the  face  of  na- 
ture, as  upon  the  face  of  a  living  being,  to 
whom  he  was  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  con- 
scious friendship  and  immortal  love;  and 
the  soft  wind,  breathing  with  a  warmth  like 
s  mraer  through  the  unchanged  leaves  of 
the  neighboring  trees,  whispered  an  audible 
answer  to  the  voice  and  loolc  of  love  of  the 
dying  statesman.  He  had  drawn  his  health 
from  these  scenes  and  these  pursuits ;  a  con- 
stitution naturally  feeble  had  grown  into  he- 
roic proportions  and  gigantic  strength,  as  he 
had  walked  and  worked  in  the  intervals  of 
public  business,  beneath  the  open  sky,  and 
had  "  taken  this  heavenly  bath,  the  air,  with- 
out measure  and  without  stint." 

Stopping  at  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where 
lies  the  old  burying  ground,  occupied 
by  the  graves  of  the  early  Pilgrim   fami- 


lies of  Marshfield,  he  gazed  thoughtfully 
on  the  spot  where  his  own  tomb  and  the 
monuments  of  his  deceased  kindred  stand, 
and  remarked  that  "  he  disliked  to  have  the 
grave  surrounded  by  circumstances  of  melan- 
choly :  he  wished  a  quiet  spot,  not  likely  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the 
world,  with  a  few  deciduous  trees.   Such 
a  spot  is  this:  the  clatter. of  railroads  and 
the  bustle  of  business  are  not  likely  to  break 
the  'silence  here ;  and  here  I  shall  lie,  when 
my  time  shall  come,  perhaps  at  no  distant 
day."    Descending  from  this  sacred  height. 
he  drove  across  his  fields,  and  entered  the 
upper  road  that  runs  along  the  hills  over- 
looking the  estate  and  bounding  it  on  the 
west.      From  this  road  the  prospect  is  one 
of  the  softest  and  most  varied  beauty,  an«i 
lies  outspread,  with  all  its  points  clearly  in 
view,  and  as  sharply  outlined   as  a  well- 
drawn  picture.      It  has  a  bright  and  sunny 
aspect,  being  shielded  from  the  keen  and 
freezin;  northern  winds  by  ranges  of  hills  on 
the  north  and  west,  and  tempered  by  the 
breezes  of  the  sea  into  an  oceanic  climate. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  is  moulded  into  gen- 
tle undulations,  whose  sloping    sides  ai* 
covered  with  trees  and  orchards,  or  smooth 
and  sweeping  lawns.     Nearly  in  the  centre, 
on  a  knoll  or  upland  of  moderate  height 
and  rounded  on  every  side  by  gracefully 
curving  surfaces  and  lines  of  beauty,  stan-i* 
the    house — the    ancient    mansion  of  the 
Thomases,  the  first  owners,  with  such  addi- 
tions as  the  tastes  or  wants  of  Mr.  Webst -r 
have  suggested,  but  all  in  keeping  with  ti." 
home-like  and  substantial  character  of  th- 
original  structure.  The  chief  of  these  addition- 
is  the  elegant  library  room,  designed  by  thr 
skilful  hand  of  his  loved  and  lamented  daugh- 
ter Julia.     The  ground  descends  from  the 
house,  on  the  north  to  the  shore  of  a  miniature 
lake,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  runs  a 
thick,  semi-circular  belt  of  trees  planted 
wholly  by  Mr.  Webster.    Further  up  swell* 
the  highland,  bare  and  bleak,  where  the  Pil- 
grim sleepers  lie,  in  the  deep  repose  of  Na- 
ture, unbroken  save  by  the  song  of  birds,  the 
murmur  of  the  winds,  and  the  solemn  voice 
of  the  neighboring  ocean,  speaking  eternally 
from  its  mysterious  depths.  Lookidgtowanis 
the  south,  the  eye  dwells  on  other  hiDa  of 
various  slopes,  partly  covered  with  trees,  *d 
a  wooded  headland,  jutting  into  the  •* 
The  low  grounds,  or  marshes,  come  wOk 
a  few  rods  of  the  house,  and  are  faftfB%j 
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overflowed  by  the  tides;  and  over  them 
gleams  a  distant  view  of  the  sea.  Through 
these  scenes  of  ever-changing  beauty — 
scenes  that  by  themselves  would  fill  -the 
heart  with  unspeakable  emotion — and  how 
is  the  feeling  deepened  by  the  thought  that 
the  wild  charms  of  Nature  have  been  un- 
folded and  completed  by  the  skill  and  taste 
of  one  whose  genius  and  eloquence  have 
surpassed  all  Greek  and  Roman  fame,  and 
made  the  spot  on  which  he  delighted  to  re- 
pose, from  the  toils  of  the  forum,  the  senate, 
and  the  cabinet,  as  classical  as  the  Tusculan 
villa  of  Cicero— through  these  scenes  passed 
the  great  statesman  and  his  guest,  and  then 
returned  to  the  house,  after  a  drive  of  three 
hours. 

His  conversation  was  deeply  interesting 
throughout — mostly  serious,  earnest,  some- 
times pathetic,  sometimes  lightened  with 
playful  touches  of  humor,  always  full  of 
kindness  and  gentleness.  His  serious 
thoughts  naturally  clothed  themselves  in 
sublime  expressions,  in  language  radiant 
with  poetical  but  unaffected  beauty,  sug- 
gested by  the  surrounding  objects,  or  by  the 
themes  that  spontaneously  sprang  up  in  a 
conversation  of  three  memorable  hours. 
Moral,  literary,  religious  topics  were  touched 
upon,  but  politics  not  at  all.  To  the  ques- 
tion what  had  been  the  studies  by  which  his 
style  was  formed,  he  said,  "  When  I  was  a 
young  man,  a  student  in  college,  I  delivered 
a  fourth  of  July  oration.  My  friends 
thought  so  well  of  it  that  they  requested  a 
copy  for  the  press.  It  was  printed,  and  I 
have  a  copy  of  it  now — the  only  copy  in  ex- 
istence. (In  this  he  was  mistaken.)  Joseph 
Dennie,  a  writer  of  great  reputation  at  that 
time,  wrote  a  review  in  a  literary  paper 
which  he  then  edited.  He  praised  parts  of 
the  oration  as  vigorous  and  eloquent ;  but 
other  parts  he  criticised  severely,  and  said 
they  were  mere  emptinesses.  I  thought 
his  criticism  was  just ;  and  I  resolved  that 
whatever  else  should  be  said  of  my  style, 
from  that  time  forth  there  should  be  no 
emptiness  in  it  I  read  such  English  authors 
as  fell  in  my  way — particularly  Addison — 
with  great  care.  Besides,  I  remembered 
that  I  had  my  bread  to  earn  by  addressing 
the  understanding  of  common  men — by  con- 
vincing juries — and  that  I  must  use  language 
perfectly  intelligible  to  them.  You  will 
therefore  find,  in  my  speeches  to  juries,  no 
hard  words,  no  Latin  phrases,  no  fieri  facias  ; 


and  that  is  the  secret  of  my  style,  if  I  have 
any? 

He  spoke  of  Kossuth's  eloquence,  with 
admiration  of  its  beauty  and  ingenuity.  He 
thought  "  his  genius  wonderful,  and  his  re- 
sources extraordinary,  but  that  he  was  rather 
an  enthusiast,  possessed  of  the  idea  that  he 
was  born  with  a  mission  to  fulfil,  than  a 
statesman  ;  that  his  political  ideas  were  not 
well  defined,  nor  fixed,  nor  consistent ;  that 
he  was  doubtless  a  sincere  lover  of  his  coun- 
try, but  was  a  poet,  rather  than  a  sound 
reasoner  on  affairs  of  state  and  the  condition 
of  the  world.''  He  stopped  at  a  farm-house 
near  his  estate,  and  calling  the  farmer  to  the 
door,  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  A.,  you  are  engaged 
to  work  for  Fletcher  to-day,  I  hear."  '•  Yes, 
sir."  "That's  right;  now,  do  you  come 
over  to  ray  house,  take  my  gun,  and  go  out 
and  shoot  some  of  the  plovers  I  just  saw 
alight  in  the  pasture  yonder,  and  Fletcher 
will  pay  you  for  the  day's  work,  and  I  will 
pay  you  for  the  birds."  Such  pleasantries 
seasoned  his  salutations  to  all  the  rural 
neighbors  whom  he  chanced  to  meet  In 
this  case  the  man  smiled,  complied  at  once 
with  the  request,  and  the  plovers  appeared 
on  the  breakfast  table  the  next  morning. 

At  the  close  of  the  drive,  Mr.  Webster  sat 
some  time  in  the  library.  He  had  recently 
been  studying  the  work  of  Cicero,  De  JVa- 
tura  Deorum  ;  and  taking  the  volume  from 
the  shelf,  he  read  aloud  two  or  three  pages, 
in  which  one  of  the  persons  in  the  dialogue 
discourses  most  eloquently  on  the  Divine 
Being,  and  in  refutation  cf  the  Epicurean, 
philosophy.  The  deep  feeling  and  the  earn- 
est tone  with  which  he  read  the  harmonious 
Latin  sentences  of  the  great  Roman,  gave 
the  fullest  meaning  to  those  immortal  specu- 
lations ;  and  recommending  the  passage  to. 
the  careful  study  of  his  guest,  he  closed  the 
volume  and  retired.  In  a  subsequent  con- 
versation, Mr.  Webster  spoke  of  his  love  of 
science,  and  the  attention,  he  had  bestowed 
upon  it  in  the  fragments  of  time  snatched 
from  his  other  and  absorbing  pursuits.  He 
had  watched  the  progress  of  physical  science, 
and  mastered  the  great  results  which  have 
distinguished  the  investigation  of  the  present 
age.  His  knowledge  of  Geology  was  exten- 
sive and  exact  He  had  studied  the  princi- 
pal works  upon  this  science  on  journeys 
made  for  recreation  through  interesting  geo- 
logical regions ;  and  many  years  before,  he 
said,  he  had  employed  a  learned  geologist . 
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to  make  a  collection  of  specimens,  and  to 
arrange  them  on  shelves,  in  the  order  of  the 
successive  layers  in  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
that  while  he  read  at  home  he  might  see 
with  his  own  eyes  the  order  and  arrange- 
ments of  nature.  He  had  given  much  atten- 
tion to  Physical  Geography,  and  its  relation 
to  the  history  of  man,  and  to  the  distribution 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Among  the  books 
which  had  occupied  his  thoughts  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  Humboldt's  Cosmos 
held  a  prominent  place.  He  had  read  it 
through,  and  carefully  meditated  its  con- 
tents. He  quoted  passages  from  it  with 
expressions  of  admiration  for  their  scientific 
precision  and  poetic  beauty ;  and  his  general 
remarks  upon  the  plan,  substance,  and  details 
of  the  work  showed  that  he  understood  it  well, 
and  fully  appreciated  its  grandeur  as  an  illus- 
trious monument  of  a  long  and  splendid  scien- 
tific career.  He  mentioned  with  regret  that  he 
had  so  seldom  enjoyed,  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  society  of  literary  and  scientific  men.  "  I 
have  kept  very  bad  company,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  merry  laugh.  <%  I  have  lived  among 
lawyers,  and  judges,  and  jurymen,  and  poli- 
ticians, when  I  should  have  lived  with  nature, 
and  in  the  company  of  the  students  of  na- 
ture." With  Ichthyology  he  had  not  only  a 
sporting,  but  a  scientific  acquaintance.  His 
observation  of  the  habits  of  the  fishes  in  our 
streams  and  along  our  shores  was  wonder- 
fully minute  and  accurate.  One  of  the  pro- 
jected occupations  of  the  leisure  which  he 
seemed  about  to  enjoy,  was  to  write  a  book 

•  embodying  his  personal  observations  on  our 
fresh  and  salt-water  fishes ;  and  in  the  last 

^conversation  the  present  writer  had  the  honor 

•  of  holding  w*ith  him,  he  commissioned  him 
i*to  propound  certain  questions  to  Professor 

Agassiz,  whose  classical  work  on  fresh-water 
fishes  he  had  recently  examined,  on  some  of 
the  facts  and  phenomena  of  ichthyology  that 
had  fallen  under  his  notice,  and  of  which  he 
desired  to  obtain  a  scientific  explanation. 
Yet  he  seemed  to  have  an  inward  conscious- 
ness that  his  days  were  drawing  to  their 

•  conclusion.  In  speaking  of  plans  for  the 
future  he  invariably  added,  "  if  my  life  is 
spared ;"  and  once,  when  he  was  urged  to 
dictate  an  autobiography,  he  replied,  "  My 
friends  have  in  their  possession  all  the  facts 

•  «f  my  life  which  will  be  of  any  consequence 
.  to  the  public  to  know ;  but  perhaps,  if  God 


spares  my  life  three  or  four  years  longer,  I 
may  do  it" 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on  amidst  the  dig- 
nified pursuits  that  graced  the  hours  of  suf- 
fering passed  by  the  illustrious  statesman  of 
Marshfield.  But  the  strength  of  that  heroic 
form  was  undermined  by  protracted  illness, 
and  the  political  turmoil  raging  outside  of 
that  secluded  spot  passed  unheeded  by. 
The  drives  over  the  hills  and  along  the  loud- 
resounding  sea,  which  he  loved  so  much, 
entirely  ceased.  Solemn  thoughts  shut- from 
his  mind  the  inferior  topics  of  the  fleeting 
hour.  The  great  and  awful  themes  of  the 
future,  now  visibly  opening  before  him — 
themes  on  which  he  had  always  employed 
his  profoundest  meditations— filled  the  hours 
won  from  the  lassitude  of  illness,  or  from  the 
public  duties  which,  so  long  as  life  remained, 
nothing  could  make  him  forget  or  neglect 
Literature,  which  had  been  the  consolation 
of  his  laborious  days,  shared  his  thoughts  in 
illness  with  the  sure  testimony  of  the  Word 
of  God.  The  days  went  by,  thus  nobly 
occupied  by  the  illustrious  invalid.  The 
body  grew  weaker,  but  the  mind  shone  with 
undiminished  splendor.  The  respectful  sym- 
pathies of  the  country  surrounded  him  in 
his  hours  of  illness,  and  the  prayers  of  good 
men  went  up  to  Heaven  for  his  speedy  res- 
toration. It  was,  however,  written  in  the 
inscrutable  decrees  of  God  that  he  should 
be  recalled  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly 
labors  before  his  work  was  completed, — but 
the  work  of  such  a  man  is  never  completed 
while  life  remains ; — and  that  this  heavy  be- 
reavementshould  fall  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple while  hope  and  expectation  were  high  that 
a  few  weeks  of  repose,  and  the  invigorating 
breath  of  sea  and  land  at  Marshfield,  would 
carry  him  safely  through  the  annual  attack 
under  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  suffering, 
and  send  him  back  restored  to  health,  his  heart 
strengthened  for  another  season  of  strenuous 
toil  in  the  service  of  his  country  at  Washing- 
ton, ominous  hints  were  suddenly  dropped 
that  the  great  Secretary  was  struggling  in  a 
doubtful  conflict  with  an  enemy  to  whom  all 
men  must,  sooner  or  later,  lay  down  their 
arms.  From  that  moment,  Marshfield  be- 
came the  centre  of  anxious  thoughts  and  dark 
forebodings  to  an  agitated  public.  Never  did 
the  people  of  a  dying  king  watch  with  such 
solicitude  for  the  daily  bulletins  of  the  con- 
dition of  a  beloved  sovereign,  or  manifest 
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such  distress  at  each  day's  disheartening 
news.  The  common  subjects  of  eager  con- 
test lost  their  hold  upon  men's  minds;  the 
tumult  of  political  strife  died,  for  the  time, 
away.  There  was  a  hush  of  dread  expecta- 
tion, a  ead  silence  in  the  walks  of  men,  a 
looking  forward  to  the  falling  of  the  mighty 
column  on  which  the  temple  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  had  so  long  appeared  chiefly 
to  rest  We  felt  that  so  long  as  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  among  us,  all  would  be  well  with 
the  country.  We  knew  that  we  could  still 
trust  in  the  powers  of  an  intellect  that  ne/er 
fell  below  the  requirements  of  the  most  crit- 
ical occasion,  and  a  patriotism  that  never 
shrunk  from  any  labor  or  any  sacrifice  which 
the  supreme  good  of  the  country  demanded ; 
and  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  who  had 
been  our  stay  and  our  staff  in  troubled  times 
should  fail  us  now.  We  could  ill  spare  Mr. 
Webster  at  any  time ;  but  at  the  present 
moment  his  luminous  intellect  and  com- 
manding statesmanship,  and  his  influence, 
potent  for  his  country's  good  throughout 
the  world,  were  needed  in  no  common  mea- 
sure; and  we  trusted  that  his  life  might  be 
spared,  not  only  to  close  the  important  ne- 
gotiations still  pending  between  our  own 
government  and  foreign  countries,  but  to 
shed  upon  us  the  light  of  his  calm  and  com- 
prehensive wisdom  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  was  otherwise  ordered ;  and  the  highest 
as  well  as  the  lowest  must  bow  to  the  will 
of  Heaven,  and,  leaving  all  earthly  interests 
and  breaking  every  mortal  tie,  obey  the  sov- 
ereign summons  that  calls  him  from  this 
busy  world.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-fourth  of  October,  the  boom  of  the 
minute  gun  broke  upon  the  silence,  and  an- 
nounced to  an  expecting  but  startled  com- 
munity that  all  that  was  mortal  of  Daniel 
Webster  had  ceased  to  exist  "The  fore- 
most man  of  all  this  world ;"  that  superbly- 
gifted  intellect ;  that  great  and  magnanimous 
soul,  had  left  us  in  bodily  presence  to  ascend 
to  the  presence  of  his  Creator.  That  min4 
of  wondrous  strength  and  peerless  beauty, 
whose  last  thoughts  and  fervent  affections, 
unchilled  by  age  and  disease,  were  divided 
between  his  friends,  his  family,  his  country, 
and  his  God,  had  passed  in  unclouded  splen- 
dor from  this  earthly  scene,  amidst  the  sol- 
emn hush  of  nature  and  the  sacred  stillness 
of  a  Sabbath  morn.  The  falling  leaves  of 
autumn  had  heralded  the  departure  of  his 
mighty  spirit,  that  but  yesterday  guided  the 


councils  of  the  country,  and  held  in  his 
hands  the  issues  of  peace  and  war.  Among 
the  cherished  plans  of  his  tld  age,  had  God 
spared  his  life  a  few  years  longer,  he  medi- 
tated a  translation  of  Cicero  on  the  Nature 
of  the  Gods,  with  a  commentary,  in  which 
he  would  have  embodied  his  own  views  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion.  But  the  unfaltering 
vigor  with  which  he  kept  up  his  customary 
trains  of  thought  through  a  mortal  disease ; 
the  solemn  scenes  of  his  dying  hours;  the 
great  religious  thoughts  that  filled  his  mind, 
and  the  words  of  consolation  spoken  to  his 
family  and  friends  as  they  stood  weeping  at 
his  bedside;  the  earnest  attention  with  which, 
among  the  last  acts  of  conscious  intelligence, 
he  listened  to  that  divine  poem,  Gray's  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard,  and  afterwards  to 
some  of  the  sublime  psalms  of  David ;  the 
repeated  declaration  of  a  faith  deeply  fixed 
by  the  experiences  of  life  and  the  study  of 
God's  Word,  never  intermitted  in  the  din  of 
the  world,  and  the  excitement  of  political 
strife  ;  and  above  all,  that  prayer  for  pardon 
and  acceptance  through  the  Redeemer,  of- 
fered at  the  moment  when  his  spirit  stood 
at  the  very  gate  of  the  Eternal  World,  are 
perhaps  a  stronger  argument  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  than  even  his  gigantic  intellect 
could  have  framed  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  his 
days.  This  was  indeed  an  Euthanasia — a 
blessed  death,  leading  into  a  more  blessed 
life  after  life.  Felix,  non  vitce  tanlum  cla~ 
rilate  sed  etiam  opportunitate  mortis;  for 
he  died  at  home,  before  the  inevitable  pro- 
gress of  disease  in  the  delicate  tissues  of  the 
brain  had  touched  one  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind ;  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  family, 
and  surrounded  by  loving  and  reverent  friends 
who  treasured  his  dying  words,  and  will  bear 
them  in  their  hearts  for  ever.  He  died  in  sight 
of  cherished  scenes  of  woodland,  hill,  vale  and 
sea,  from  which  in  other  days  he  had  so  often 
breathed  in  health  and  vigor,  and  knowing 
that  he  should  lie  down  and  sleep  with  the  be- 
loved dust  of  his  kindred  who  had  gone  before 
him  to  the  home  appointed  for  all  mankind. 
He  died  at  an  hour  when  life  was  hushed  in 
the  deepest  repose,  before  the  rising  sun  had 
lifted  the  pall  of  night  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  when  the  moaning  sea  was  singing  a 
fitting  requiem  for  him  who  was  wont  to 
gaze  upon  its  multitudinous  waves,  and  to 
listen  to  its  "  laughter  innumerous"  with  a 
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spirit  kindred  to  its  beauties  and  its  gran- 
deurs.   He  passed  away, 

••  While  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep-voiced 

neighboring  ocean 
.{Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the 

wail  of  the  forest." 

The  scene  changes.  The  evening  before 
the  day  appointed  for  Mr.  Webster's  burial, 
a  few  friends,  desirous  to  share  in  the  sad 
rites,  arrive  in  Marsh  field.  It  is  a  night  6f 
singular  beauty.  The  sky  is  clear;  the 
stars  look  softly  down  upon  the  silent  earth ; 
the  air  is  pure  and  warm.  An  evening 
stroll  over  the  Marshfield  farm  is  proposed, 
and  eagerly  acceded  to.  The  friends,  in 
quiet  sadness,  wend  their  way  across  the 
fields  and  over  the  uplands,  conversing  in 
low  tones  of  the  great  departed ;  for  they 
loved  him  in  life,  and  they  mourn  him  in 
death.  They  stand  by  the  great  weeping 
elm,  a  few  weeks  since  weighed  down  with 
its  leafy  garniture,  now  spreading  its  bare 
and  desolate  arms  against  the  sky,  as  if  it 
had  thrown  aside  its  verdurous  honors,  be- 
cause its  lord  could  no  longer  enjoy  their 
sheltering  coolness.  They  listen  to  the  sad 
whispers  of  the  silver-leafed  poplar,  which 
alone  breaks  the  death-like  stillness  of  the 
night.  They  wander  slowly  towards  the 
sea,  and  then  ascend  the  mount  of  burial ; 
they  pause  reverently  before  the  tomb,  the 
stone  of  which  is  already  uncovered  to  re- 
ceive the  sacred  treasure  of  the  morrow. 
They  retrace  their  steps  slowly,  noting  each 
object  under  the  light  of  the  moon,  which 
seems  like  a  spiritual  presence,  and  har- 
monizes into  the  softest  beauty  all  the  ob- 
jects in  the  silver-veiled  landscape.  Round 
the  mansion  which  death  has  entered  and 
taken  into  his  possession,  reigns  a  solemn 
and  majestic  repose.  The  spirit  of  the  dead 
tenant  still  seems  to  linger  about  it ;  it  is 
still  his;  that  form  so  majestical  lies  in 
yonder  room,  composed  and  stately  in 
death,  beneath  the  unutterable  beauty  of 
this  midnight  sky.  The  reverent  company 
are  permitted  to  enter,  and  behold  once 
more  those  kingly  lineaments,  so  soon  to 
vanish  from  the  sight  of  man.  There  he 
lies,  "  so  like  the  king  that  was."  "  Such 
was  the  very  armor  he  had  on,"  when,  in 
the  Great  Debate,  he  smote  the  foes  of  the 
country's  laws.  There  he  lies,  with  the 
habits  he  wore  in  life ;  with  nothing  of 
^«»h,  sa ve  its  sacred  and  awful  stillness ; 


his  face  thin,  with  thought,  and  age,  and 
illness,  but  not  the  ghastliness  of  dissolu- 
tion; his  lip  slightly  retracted,  as  it  had 
been  seen  a  thousand  times  at  the  close  of  a 
memorable  utterance,  but  it  shall  change 
no  more,  obedient  to  the  movement  of  the 
mind ;  his  arms  folded  upon  his  breast,  as 
if  he  had  fallen  into  a  peaceful  sleep,  look- 
ing up  to  heaven.  Around  were  the  books 
he  had  studied ;  on  the  walls,  at  the,  side  of 
the  fire-place,  in  shadows  thrown  by  the 
single  wax-candle  that  lighted  the  room,  the 
portraits  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton^painted  in  commemoration  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  that  great  work  of  Christian 
diplomacy,  that  withheld  two  mighty  kin- 
dred nations  from  rushing  into  a  fratricidal 
war.  In  that  scene,  and  that  hour,  the  por- 
traits seem  endowed  with  a  strange  mys- 
terious life,  and  one  can  hardly  believe  the 
spirit  is  gone  for  ever  from  the  noble  form  and 
features  they  look  down  upon.  There  he  lies, 
just  above  the  spot  where  he  sat  five  weeks 
before,  and  read  aloud  the  speculations  of 
Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  He 
has  solved  the  question  which  exercised  the 
mind  of  the  great  Roman.  What  if  those 
cold  and  silent  lips  should  open  now,  and 
say  to  the  awe-struck  visitor :  "  Yes  !  Cicero 
was  right ;  there  is  no  more  doubt,  no  more 
perplexity."  Ah !  the  revelations  of  Chris- 
tianity settled  that  doubt  many  centuries 
since;  and  those  lips,  now  so  voiceless,  a 
few  days  ago  eloquently  proclaimed  the  trust 
and  consolation  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  voice  from  the  dead. 
Farewell,  illustrious  statesman.  To-mor- 
row, thousands  will  take  their  last  look. 
Neighbors  of  many  years  will  crowd  these 
spaces,  to  gaze  on  the  face  of  him  whom 
they  have  so  long  known  and  venerated. 
From  a  distance  will  come  hither  they  who 
have  been  his  followers,  companions,  friends, 
counsellors,  to  follow  him  once  more,  and  to 
take  leave  of  him  at  the  tomb,  where  coun- 
sel is  no  longer  held,  save  with  darkness 
and  silence.  Farewell  then,  here  and  now ; 
in  the  presence  of  these  familiar  objects — 
pictures,  busts,  books;  under  this  arched 
ceiling,  traced  by  the  hand  of  a  daughter  now 
resting  in  yonder  churchyard, — here,  where 
so  much  of  intellectual  toil  has  been  achiev- 
ed ;  where  so  much  of  genial  converse  has 
been  enjoyed;  where  exuberant  wit  has 
played  with  the  profoundest  thought ;  where 
great  authors  of  classical  antiquity  have  fed 
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the  eager  mind  of  a  greater  than  they ; 
where  high  questions  of  diplomacy  have 
been  solved,  and  treaties  have  been  made ; 
where  prayer  has  ascended  to  God  from  the 
great  heart  of  the  head  of  the  household, 
surrounded  by  his  family;  where,  more 
solemn  still,  he  lies  surrounded  by  all  these 
memories,  the  last  time,  for  ever !  It  is  hard 
to  say  farewell ;  but  of  all  words  in  human 
speech,  it  is  the  inevitable  one.  An  inex- 
orable doom  is  laid  upon  all  of  mortal  birth 
to  speak  it,  in  anguish  of  heart.  And  the 
visitors  pass  out,  musing  mournfully  on  all 
they  have  seen,  and  felt,  and  thought,  dur- 
ing that  half  hour  in  the  august  presence  of 
the  illustrious  dead. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Webster  was  in  all  re- 
spects according  to  his  character  and  wishes. 
There  was  no  pomp  or  parade  of  any  kind. 
But  the  natural  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
the  people  could  not  be  restrained.  Many 
persons  had  arrived  the  night  before.  At 
sunrise,  a  flag  draped  in  mourning  was 
raised  on  a  staff  set  up  many  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  on  a  neighboring  emi- 
nence, which  overlooks  the  mansion  and  the 
estate.  The  sun  rose,  partially  obscured  by 
a  cloud,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the  sad  so- 
lemnities of  the  day ;  and  so  it  continued. 
Yet  there  was  something  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing in  the  softness  and  quiet  of  air  and  sky. 
On  some  of  the  clustering  trees,  the  many- 
colored  drapery  of  autumn  still  lingered ; 
from  others,  every  leaf  had  fallen.  It  seemed 
like  an  autumnal  Sabbath  morning.  Soon 
the  people  began  to  assemble.  From  nine 
to  twelve  o'clock,  the  road  that  runs  along 
the  ridge  of  the  hills  on  the  west,  and  is  vis- 
ible from  the  house  nearly  a  mile,  was  filled 
with  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  carriages,  of 
every  description,  bringing  from  far  and 
near  the  multitudes  of  citizens  anxious  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  great  statesman, 
whom  they  should  now  behold  for  the  last 
time  in  this  world.  Across  the  field  came 
pouring  other  multitudes  from  the  neigh- 
boring farms  and  villages ;  and  up  from  the 
sea  ascended  those  who  had  arrived  by  yacht 
or  steamer ;  all  tending  towards  the  centre 
of  interest,  the  silver-leafed  poplar,  under 
which  lay  all  that  was  mortal  of  Daniel 
Webster.  The  lawn  was  covered  by  the 
gathering  crowd,  silently  and  respectfully 
passing  by  the  spot,  and  gazing  upon  the 
features  of  their  great  countryman.  Many 
had  even  climbed  among  the  branches  of  the 


elm  and  the  poplar,  and  sat  mournfully 
looking  down  upon  the  scene.  The  services, 
performed  by  the  village  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Alden,  were  singularly  appropri- 
ate. The  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  the 
simple  and  touching  address,  the  fervent 
prayer,  were  all  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  man  whom  they  commem- 
orated. The  oldest  of  Mr.  Webster's  rural 
neighbors  were,  with  great  propriety  of  feel- 
ing, chosen  to  lead  the  procession,  and  ac- 
company the  body  to  the  burying  place ; 
and  then,  next  to  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  people  fell  into  order,  and  the 
vast  procession  followed  down  the  avenue 
into  the  road,  and  entered  the  path  lead- 
ing to  the  burial  place,  made  by  Mr. 
Webster's  order  a  few  days  only  before  his 
death.  And  with  this  solemn  following, 
this  immense  multitude  of  loving  and 
mourning  countrymen,  called  thither  only 
by  their  affection  for  his  memory,  the 
illustrious  dust  was  borne  over  his  domains, 
and  up  to  that  ancient  pilgrim  burying 
ground ;  and  after  one  brief  glance  at  those 
beloved  features,  as  the  body  rested  at  the 
gate  of  the  tomb,  the  multitude  slowly 
scattered,  wending  their  way  across  the 
fields  and  hills,  along  the  roads,  down  to  the 
seaside,  and  left  the  dwelling  of  the  departed 
statesman  silent  and  desolate. 

"  Such  honors  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid, 
And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade." 

From  death  let  us  return  to  his  life.  He 
"still  lives;"  his  example  and  his  works 
remain ;  an  example  of  great  and  constant 
patriotism,  and  works  of  transcendent  pow- 
er and  classic  beauty,  from  which  his  spirit 
seems  to  say, 

"Non  omnia  moriar,  multaque  pars  mei      ' 
Vitabit  Libitinam." 

These  volumes  are  a  precious  legacy  to 
the  American  people.  Among  the  most 
fortunate  circumstances  of  Mr.  Webster's 
life,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  enumerated  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Everett  This  gentleman, 
whose  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Webster  be- 
gan in  boyhood,  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
whose  public  life  commenced  and  continued 
in  the  closest  personal  and  political  relation 
with  him — a  relation  of  kindness  and  affec- 
tion never  for  an  instant  ruffled  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  this  long  period  of  time — 
has  given  his  precious  hours,  his  fine  talent, 
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his  literary  taste,  to  the  work  of  editing  the 
matchless  speeches  and  diplomatic  papers  of 
his  great  leader.  This  pious  duty  has  been 
most  admirably  performed :  the  trust  reposed 
in  Mr.  Everett  has  been  executed  in  a  man- 
ner that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
speeches  and  discourses  are  carefully  re- 
vised, and  illustrated  with  explanatory  notes, 
drawn  from  historical  or  other  sources, 
so  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  their  perfect 
comprehension.  This  was  a  work  of  the 
highest  consequence ;  for  Mr.  Webster,  with 
a  prodigality  of  genius  like  that  of  Shak- 
speare,  had  taken  little  care  of  his  literary 
fame,  except  to  scatter  broadcast  over  the 
land  his  splendid  speeches  and  orations. 
Many  years  ago  two  volumes  had  been  col- 
lected ;  and  more  recently  one  of  his  friends 
had  published  a  selection  of  his  diplomatic 
papers;  but  the  larger  portion  of  the 
materials  that  fill  these  beautiful  volumes 
were  dispersed  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
and  many  of  them  could  only  be  found  by 
laborious  search  through  old  files  and  col- 
lections. The  life  of  Mr.  Webster,  which 
occupies  a  part  of  the  first  volume,  is  drawn 
partly  from  preceding  biographies,  among 
which  are  a  very  elegant  one  written  by 
Mr.  Ticknor  many  years  ago,  and  the  lively 
sketches  by  Mr.  Marsh ;  but  we  presume  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  from  Mr.  Everett's 
personal  knowledge  and  long  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Webster.  The  remarkable  narra- 
tive is  related  with  singular  grace  and 
beauty ;  the  facts  and  incidents  are  selected 
with  judgment  and  arranged  with  care.  In 
writing  the  life  of  a  living  friend  it  is  a  prob- 
lem of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy  to  strike 
the  right  line  between  the  too  much  of 
eulogy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  too  much 
of  caution  on  the  other.  It  appears  to  us 
that  Mr.  Everett  has  solved  this  problem 
with  entire  success.  The  tone  of  the  biogra- 
phy is  temperate,  and  the  style  exquisitely 
chaste ;  and  while  the  praise  is  liberal,  it  is 
wholly  free  from  overstatement  and  extrava- 
gance. It  is  no  more  than  a  great  man, 
already  before  his  death  become  historical, 
is  fairly  entitled  to  receive,  and  the  biogra- 
pher may  properly  bestow.  Of  course,  now 
that  Mr.  Webster  is  gone,  a  greater  freedom 
may  be  exercised,  since  no  praise  "  can  charm 
the  dull  cold  ear  of  death;"  and  there  must 
be  numerous  materials  of  the  highest  biogra- 
interest,  which  could  not  be  used 
•opriety  during  his  lifetime. 


We  have  not  space  to  repeat  at  much 
length  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Webster's 
parentage  and  early  life.  His  family  w» 
respectable,  but  not  abounding  in  this  worlds 
goods.  In  childhood  and  early  manhood  he 
was  disciplined  in  the  hard  school  of  poverty 
and  labor,  in  the  society  of  a  noble-hearted 
father,  and  a  mother  of  Roman  virtues,  both 
of  whom  he  remembered  with  the  warmest 
affection  to  his  dying  day.  He  never  epoke 
of  them  without  a  softening  of  the  voice 
and  a  filling  of  the  eyes.  To  their  virtues 
and  affection,  to  the  strong  sense  which 
marked  their  daily  conduct,  to  the  generous 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  led  them  to 
deny  themselves  the  fruits  of  their  labor* 
that  their  son  might  enjoy  the  rich  blessing 
of  a  liberal  education,  he  recurred  with  a 
depth  of  emotion  which  showed  how  pro- 
foundly these  manifestations  of  parental  love 
had  sunk  into  his  heart  Ebenezer  Web- 
ster, the  father  of  Daniel,  was  a  remarkable 
person.  In  a  recently  published  letter,  Mr. 
Webster  describes  him  as  the  handsomest 
man  he  ever  saw  except  his  brother  Ezekiel; 
and  in  his  old  age,  as  the  most  venerable 
figure  he  ever  beheld.  In  person  he  was 
tall  and  commanding,  his  height  being  more 
than  six  feet  He  had  a  complexion  as 
dark  as  his  son's,  a  Roman  nose  and  a  most 
piercing  black  eye.  In  the  war  of  th»* 
Revolution  he  took  an  active  part.  He,  with 
44  all  his  kith  and  kin,"  responded  to  the 
resolution  of  the  old  Congress  of  1776,  and 
signed  the  pledge  "to  oppose  the  hostile 
proceedings  of  the  British  fleets  and  armies 
against  the  United  American  Colonies."  In 
reference  to  this  transaction,  Mr.  Webster 
beautifully  and  eloquently  said,  in  the  dis- 
course before  the  New- York  Historical  So- 
ciety, delivered  last  February : 

"  In  the  mountainous  State  of  New-Hampshire, 
and  among  the  highest  of  its  mountains,  then  ecu 
taining  only  a  few  scattered  settlements,  was  the 
township  of  Salisbury.  The  M err i mac  river,  form- 
ing its  eastern  boundary,  now  so  pleasant  in  scen- 
ery, and  with  so  much  richness  and  industry  on  its 
banks,  was  then  a  roaring  and  foaming  stream, 
seeking  its  way  amid  immense  forests  on  either 
side  from  the  White  Mountains  to  the  sea.  The 
settlers  in  this  township  were  collected,  and  the 
promise  or  pledge  proposed  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  of  life  and  fortune,  presented  to  them. 
'  All,'  as  the  record  says,  '  freely  signed  except 
two.' 

"  In  looking  to  this  record,  thus  connected  iri'.h 
the  men  of  my  own  birth-place,  I  confess  I  wv 
gratified  to  find  who  were  the  signers,  and  who 
were  the  dissenters.    Among  the  former  was  be, 
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from  whom  I  am  immedietely  descended,  with  all 
his  brothers,  and  his  whole  kith  and  kin.  This  is 
sufficient  emblazonry  for  my  arms,  enough  of 
heraldry  for  me." 

But  he  did  not  rest  contented  with  mere 
words.  He  raised  a  company,  joined  the 
American  army,  was  personally  engaged  in 
many  battles,  and  continued  in  active  service 
through  the  war.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  he  returned  to  his  farm  in  Salisbury. 
This  long  military  experience  had  given 
him  a  martial  bearing  and  a  decisive  man- 
ner. He  had  enjoyed  but  very  slender  op- 
portunities for  even  a  common-school  edu- 
cation. But  he  was  a  man  of  strong  natural 
sense,  and  even  rich  intellectual  endowments. 
Under  more  favoring  fortunes  he  would  have 
been  scarcely  less  distinguished  than  his  son : 
as  it  was,  his  personal  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties, and  the  sturdy  honesty  of  his  manly 
character,  secured  to  him  a  commanding 
influence  over  the  rural  population  of  that 
part  of  the  State ;  and  his  name  was  held 
in  respect  throughout  that  thinly  populated 
region.  It  was  a  primitive  condition  of 
society,  in  those  times,  and  in  that  remote 
part  of  the  country.  The  people,  living  at 
considerable  distances  apart,  rarely  assembled 
except  on  Sunday,  to  hear  the  news  and  dis- 
cuss the  political  questions  of  the  day. 
Newspapers  seldom  or  never  penetrated  into 
these  border  regions.  It  was  the  custom 
to  assemble,  in  the  intervals  between  the 
morning  and  evening  service,  and  receive  in- 
formation from  those  who  represented  them 
in  the  General  Court,  on  public  affairs. 
Col.  Webster  had  often  been  chosen  repre- 
sentative from  Salisbury;  and  when  the 
State  Convention  was  summoned  to  Exeter, 
to  consider  the  question  of  adopting  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  ho  was  ap- 
pointed a  delegate.  The  people  of  the 
town,  and  Ccl.  Webster  with  the  rest,  had 
some  fear  of  the  consequences  of  establishing 
a  powerful  central  government ;  and  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  way  of  life,  thought  them- 
selves sufficiently  well  off  without  it.  On 
hearing  the  subject  discussed  in  the  Conven- 
tion at  Exeter,  his  fears  entirely  vanished; 
and  when  the  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet 
again  some  months  later  at  Concord,  Col. 
Webster  returned  home,  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Constitution.  Meeting  the  people  be- 
tween the  services,  on  the  next  Sabbath 
after  his  return,  he  gathered  them  about  him, 
and  repeated  the  arguments  he  had  heard  for 


and  against  it.  He  stated  that  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  to  vote  for  the  Constitution  ; 
but  as  he  supposed  their  inclinations  tended 
rather  the  opposite  way,  he  proposed  to  re- 
sign his  seat  and  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  choosing  another  delegate.  They  said 
they  would  think  the  matter  over  for  a  week ; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  informed 
him  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
rely  on  his  judgment.  Accordingly,  when 
the  Convention  reassembled  at  Concord,  he 
resumed  his  seat,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  deliberations.  The  substance  of  a  brief 
speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  course  of  the 
debates — the  only  speech  of  his  recorded  or 
remembered — has  been  very  recently  recov- 
ered from  oblivion.    It  was  as  follows : 

"  Gentlemen  :  I  have  listened  to  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  Constitution.  I  am  convinced 
such  a  government  as  that  Constitution  will  estab- 
lish if  adopted— a  government  acting  directly  on 
the  people  of  the  States — is  necessary  for  the 
common  defense  and  the  general  welfare.  It  is 
the  only  government  which  will  enable  us  to  pay 
off  the  national  debt — the  debt  which  we  owe 
for  the  Revolution,  and  which  we  are  bound  in 
honor  fully  and  fairly  to  discharge.  Besides,  I 
have  followed  the  lead  of  Washington  through 
seven  years  of  war,  and  I  have  never  been  misled. 
His  name  is  subscribed  to  this  Constitution:  he 
will  not  mislead  us  now.  I  shall  vote  for  its  adop- 
tion." 

This  short  speech  not  only  shows  an  ac- 
curate appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  the 
Constitution,  but  touches  the  key-note  of 
that  reverence  for  the  name  and  character 
of  Washington,  which  has  so  often  been 
the  animatiug  theme  of  the  eloquence  of 
his  son.  Daniel  Webster  was  not  only  the 
defender  of  the  Constitution  ;  he  not  only 
achieved  this  illustrious  title  by  his  own  im- 
mortal deeds,  but  he  might  have  claimed  it 
by  hereditary  right.  Col.  Webster  lived  to 
witness  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  gov- 
ernment he  had  helped  to  establish,  and  to 
share  the  honors  which  his  native  State  was 
proud  to  bestow  upon  her  heroic  defenders. 
After  having  repeatedly  filled  the  office  of 
State  Senator,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Hillsborough 
county,  in  1791,  and  held  this  office  until 
his  death  in  18U6,  having  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  listening,  on  the  bench,  to  the  first 
argument  made  by  his  son,  some  time  in  the 
preceding  year. 

The  childhood  of  Daniel  Webster,  though 
manifesting  no  premature  intellectual  de- 
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velopments,  was  marked  by  solid  qualities 
of  character,  that  early  gave  promise  of 
future  greatness.  New-Hampshire  was  a 
stem  and  rugged  nurse  of  virtue.  The 
homely  life  of   the  farmer  had  few  indul- 

fences  wherewith  to  pamper  the  tastes  or 
warf  the  energies  of  the  boy.  The  daily 
bread  was  to  be  won  from  a  hard  soil,  under 
a  severe  climate,  in  a  mountainous  region,  by 
the  strenuous  toil  of  the  hands.  An  aus- 
tere nature,  inclement  skies,  and  stern  pen- 
ury, made  him  conscious  of  power,  by  the 
battles  he  was  forced  to  wage  with  them. 
But  he  was  born  of  wise  and  religious 
parents.  Under  their  humble  roof  there  was 
self-denying  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  God. 
Not  much  human  learning  was  there ;  but 
there  was  rich  experience  of  common. life; 
there  was  knowledge  of  duty ;  there  was 
high  consciousness  of  citizenship,  and  un- 
-  derstanding  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
doctrines  of  republican  freedom  ;  and  above 
all,  there  was  the  study  of  God's  Word, 
and  daily  obedience  to  God's  will.  The 
beauty  of  holiness  dwelt  there.  The  do- 
mestic affections  dwelt  there.  Mutual  love 
and  mutual  helpfulness  dwelt  there.  All  the 
tender  charities  of  life  dwelt  there  in  overflow- 
ing measure.  It  was  a  household  where  the 
manly  heart  found  scope  and  exercise  for 
love  and  devotion,  for  faith  and  hope.  It 
was  a  household  where  the  loveliness  and 
strength  of  woman's  nature  displayed  th em- 
selves,  in  their  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
their  loftiest  exercises. 

"  Justice  shines  in  the  lowly  cell ; 
Tu  the  homes  of  poverty,  smoke-beg  rime  J, 
With  the  sober-minded  she  loves  to  dwell 

But  she  turns  aside 
From  the  rich  man's  home  with  averted  eye, 

The  golden- fretted  halls  of  pride 
Where  hands  with  lucre  are  foul,  and  the  praise 

Of  counterfeited  goodness  sways; 
And  wisely  she  guides  in  the  strong  mail's  despite 

All  things  to  an  issue  of  right." 

In  a  letter  written  only  six  years  ago, 
Mr.  Webster  gives  the  following  affecting 
account  of  his  father's  determination  to  af- 
ford him  the  advantage,  he  had  not  himself 
enjoyed,  of  a  liberal  education : 

"  Of  a  hot  day  in  July — it  must  have  been  one 
of  the  laet  years  of  Washington's  administration 
— I  was  making  hay  with  my  father,  just  where  I 
now  see  a  remaining  elm  tree,  about  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon.  The  Hon.  Abiel  Foster,  M.  C,  who 
in  Canterbury,  six  miles  oft;  called  at  the 
h!  came  into  the  field  to  see  my  father. 


He  was  a  worthy  man,  college  learned,  and  had 
been  a  minster,  but  was  not  a  person  of  toy  con- 
siderable natural  powers.  My  father  was  fab 
friend  and  supporter.  He  talked  awhile  in  tfas 
field,  and  went  on  his  way.  When  he  was  gone, 
my  father  called  me  to  him,  and  we  sat  down  be- 
neath the  elm,  on  a  hay-cock.  He  said,  *  My  too, 
that  is  a  worthy  man ;  he  is  a  member  of  Congrew; 
he  goes  to  Philadelphia  and  gets  six  dollars  a  day, 
while  I  toil  here.  It  is  because  he  had  an  eduo- 
tion,  which  I  never  had  If  I  had  had  his  early 
education,  I  should  have  been  in  Philadelphia  in 
his  place.  I  came  near  it  as  It  was ;  bat  I  missed 
it,  and  now  I  must  work  here.*  '  My  dear  father,' 
said  I,  'you  shall  not  work;  brother  and  I  will 
work  for  you,  and  wear  our  hands  out,  and  yon 
shall  rest;  and  I  remember  to  have  cried, and  I 
cry  now  at  the  recollection.  'My  child,'  said  He, 
1  it  is  of  no  importance  to  me ;  I  now  live  but  tor 
my  children ;  I  could  not  give  your  elder  brother 
the  advantages  of  knowledge,  hut  I  can  do  some- 
thing for  you.  Exert  yourself  improve  your  op- 
portunities— learn,  learn;  and  when  I  am  gone, 
you  will  not  need  to  go  through  the  hardship* 
which  I  have  undergone,  and  which  have  mad* 
me  an  old  man  before  my  time.' 

*  The  next  May  he  took  me  to  Exeter,  to  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy — placed  me  under  the 
tuition  of  its  excellent  preceptor,  Dr.  Benjamin  Ab- 
bott, still  living. 

"  My  father  died  in  April,  1806.  I  neither  left 
him  nor  forsook  him.  My  opening  an  office  at 
Boscawen  was  that  I  might  be  near  him.  I  closed 
his  eyes  in  this  very  house.  He  died  at  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age,  after  a  life  of  exertion,  toil,  and 
exposure — a -private  soldier,  an  officer,  a  legislator, 
a  judge — every  thing  that  a  man  could  be,  to  whom 
learning  never  had  disclosed  her  '  ample  page.' 

"  My  first  speech  at  the  bar  was  made  when  be 
was  on  the  bench ;  he  never  heard  me  a  second 
time. 

"  He  had  in  him  what  I  recollect  to  have  been 
the  character  of  some  of  the  old  Puritans.  He 
was  deeply  religious,  but  not  sour ;  on  the  contrary, 
good  humored,  facetious,  showing,  even  in  his  age, 
with  a  contagious  laugh,  teeth  all  as  white  as  ala- 
baster ;  gentle,  soft,  playful,  and  yet  having  a  heart 
in  him  that  he  seemed  to  have  borrowed  from  a 
lion.  He  could  frown;  a  frown  it  was;  but 
cheerfulness,  good-humor,  and  smiles  composed  his 
most  usual  aspect" 

The  father  was  right  and  wise  in  this  manly, 
paternal  resolve.  It  was  high  wisdom,  as  well 
as  affection,  that  led  him  to  strain  his  slender 
means  to  the  utmost,  to  encumber  his  farm 
with  debt  even,  that  his  son  might  have  the 
fair  opportunities  which  had  been  denied  to 
himself.  And  nobly  was  he  repaid  in  his 
lifetime,  and  gloriously  has  his  memory  been 
enshrined  since  his  death,  by  the  genius  which 
was  cherished  and  unfolded  by  his  generous 
and  foreseeing  love,  by  his  strenuous  efforts 
and  self-denying  devotion.  The  son,  for  whom 
these  hardships  were  endured  and  these 
hopes  were  cherished,  made  a  deep  irapres- 
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ion  wherever  he  went  At  school  he  was 
i  model  of  industry,  and  his  teachers  never 
brgot  the  earnest  scholar  who  excited  their 
idmiration  and  affection ;  nor  did  the  earnest 
cholar,  in  the  brightest  days  of  his  renown, 
brget  the  obligation  he  lay  under  to  those 
vho  had  been  the  guides  of  his  childhood 
tnd  youth.  Master  Tappan,  the  venerable 
Dr.  Abbott  of  Exeter  Academy — with  what 
glowing  enthusiasm  and  pride  did  they  re- 
all  the  days  when  Daniel  Webster  was  their 
>upil.  In  college,  the  same  qualities  were 
lisplayed  on  a  larger  scale ;  not  a  duty  was 
leglected,  not  an  exercise  left  unperformed, 
>r  carelessly  studied.  His  mind  was  exact, 
nethodical,  far-reaching,  eager  for  know- 
ledge, seeking  truth  and  culture  in  every  di- 
rection ;  and  so,  in  college  as  well  as  at 
ichool,  Daniel  Webster  left  the  footprints  of 
bis  progress,  left  a  name  of  honor  and  dis- 
tinction which  has  been  one  of  the  chiefest 
glories  of  his  Alma  Mater.  As  she  loved 
him,  and  predicted  his  future  triumphs,  so 
lie  loved  her,  and  repaid  her  fostering  care 
by  vindicating  her  claims  when  the  radical- 
ism of  the  day  threatened  her  with  ruin.  It  is 
a  proud  recollection  for  Dartmouth  that  she 
trained  up  the  eloquent  lawyer  who  placed 
her,  and  through  her  all  the  universities  of 
the  country,  on  the  vantage-ground  of  the 
law,  impregnable  and  unassailable.  Again, 
after  finishing  his  college  studies,  and  hav- 
ing commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  how 
beautiful  was  the  proof  of  brotherly  affection 
he  gave,  when  he  for  a  time  abandoned  his 
profession,  and  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  year  taught  the  town  academy 
at  Frieburg,  Maine,  that  his  brother  Ezekiel 
might  be  educated  at  college  as  he  had 
been ;  and,  that  the  whole  of  this  scanty 
pittance  might   be   saved   for  this   sacred 

Srpose,  gave  the  evenings  of  his  laborious 
ys  to  the  dull  task  of  copying  the  records 
of  the  county.    Little  did  the  great-hearted 
Youth  imagine  that  the  village  school-house, 
in  which  he  swayed  the  rod  of  power,  was 
thenceforth  consecrated  in  the  memories  of 
his  countrymen ;  that  pilgrims  would  in  fu- 
ture times  seek  it  out,  and  visit  its  humble 
precincts  with  irrepressible  emotion;   that 
the  dry  book  of  deeds  his  hand  had  tian- 
•cribed  would  become  instinct  with  life,  that 
to  leaves  would  be  turned  over  by  future 
generations  with  a  love  and  enthusiasm  such 
*  are  kindled  in  the  soul  when  we  stand 
before  the  shrines  and  memorials  of  the  most 


illustrious  of  the  earth ;  that  the  school- 
house  and  the  volume  should  become  the 
boast  and  the  chiefest  honor  of  the  rural 
neighborhood  where  that  period  of  the  life 
of  Daniel  Webster  was  passed.  But  so  indeed 
it  is.  The  consecrating  presence  of  genius 
and  virtue  has  transfigured  the  school-house 
and  surrounded  it  with  imperishable  renown ; 
the  consecrating  hand  of  genius  and  virtue, 
and  home  affections,  has  made  that  book  a 
Scripture  to  all  coming  ages.  The  eminent 
men  with  whom  his  professional  novitiate 
was  passed  had  a  like  forecast  of  his  future 
greatness,  and  lived  to  see  the  illustrious 
reality  they  had  preconceived ;  and  so,  by 
all  good  influences  attended,  by  all  prophetic 
hopes  surrounded,  the  auspicious  youth  en- 
tered upon  the  great  career  of  his  life.  What 
American  does  not  know  that  career  by  heart ! 
The  compeers  and  rivals  with  whom  he  con- 
tended at  the  bar,  saw  at  once  the  power 
which  had  joined  their  company.  The  oldest 
and  ablest  felt  they  were  dealing  with  their 
equal,  even  in  his  first  essays,  when  he  but 
tried,  as  it  were,  his  armor.  He  stood  at  once 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  profession  in  his 
native  State;  and  when,  in  1813,  he  took 
his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  came  in  contact  with 
the  distinguished  men  who  were  his  political 
associates  or  rivals  the  rest  of  his  life,  un- 
known as  he  was  in  the  Capitol,  he  made, 
by  his  maiden  speech,  an  impression  of  power 
and  statesmanship,  never  afterward  forgot- 
ten. Through  that  exhausting  and  most  im- 
portant session  Mr.  Webster's  labors  were 
not  more  remarkable  for  their  variety  and 
extent,  than  for  the  broad  national  views 
which  were  disclosed  by  them.  From  the 
beginning  he  was  a  man  of  the  country,  not 
of  a  division  of  the  country ;  he  was  a  pa- 
triot, not  a  partisan.  There  was  dignity 
and  decorum  in  his  manner,  conciliation  and 
wisdom  in  his  speech,  candor  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  others'  motives,  and  fairness  in 
his  mode  of  dealing  with  others'  opinions. 
Firm  in  the  conscious  integrity  of  his  own 
heart,  ho  never  sought  to  impeach  the  honor 
of  another.  Clear  in  his  own  views,  wield- 
ing a  masterly  logic  in  the  statement  of 
the.n,  he  admitted  all  the  force  there  was  in 
the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  and  made 
them  even  stronger  in  his  own  restatement 
44  He  manifested,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  "  upon 
his  entrance  into  public  life,  that  variety  of 
knowledge,  familiarity  with  the  history  and 
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traditions  of  the  government,  and  self-pos- 
aesaion  on  the  floor,  which  in  most  cases  are 
acquire!  by  time  and  long  experience.  They 
gained  for  him  the  reputation  indicated  by 
(he  well-known  remark  of  Mr.  Lowndes, 
that  '  the  North  had  not  his  equal,  nor 
tho  South  his  superior.' "  In  the  next  Con- 
gress, to  which  Mr.  Webster  was  reelected, 
he  was  called,  by  the  conclusion  of  pence  with 
Great  Britain,  to  handle  a  different  class  of 
subjects  from  those  to  which  the  legislation 
he  had  hitherto  taken  part  in  had  been  da- 
voted  ;  but  his  course  was  alike  conspicuous 
for  dignity,  ability,  knowledge  equal  to  the 
requirements  of  every  occasion,  nnd  eloquence 
of  massive  strength,  and  a  beauty  superior 
to  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  1810,  Mr.  Webster  became  a  citizen  of 
Boston.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was 
welcomed  to  the  society  of  that  city  where  a 
portion  of  his  professional  studies  had  been 
pursued,  nnd  where  he  had  been  admitted 
to  the  Bar  on  the  motion  of  that  distin- 
guished lawyer,  Mr.  Gore,  with  every  de- 
monstration of  respect  and  friendship.  The 
distinctions  and  honors  he  achieved  in  this 
new  field  are  part  of  the  history  of  the 
times.  His  labors  in  the  Convention  for  re- 
vising the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  in 

1821,  were  various  and  mnst  important;  but 
he  resisted  the  importunity  of  friends  and 
Bitten  to  refitatet  the  arena  of  national  pol- 
itico, until  longer  resistance  was  in  vain.  lie 
was  nominated  as  candidate  for  Congress  iu 

1822,  and  thcCommittee,  headed  by  Colonel 
Perkins,  who  waited  upon  him  to  inform  him 
of  the  nomination,  refused  to  listen  to  any 
objections  on  his  part;  and  having  simply 
and  categorically  performed  their  duty,  with- 
drew. Neither  they  nor  the  public  would 
take  no  for  an  answer,  and  so  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  forced,  by  a.  friendly  and  ad- 
miring compulsion,  to  leave,  in  a  measure, 
the  profusion  a  I  labors  to  which  ho  looked 
for  the  support  of  his  family  and  for  future 
independence,  to  engage  in  the  concerns  of 
the  national  government.  Ho  continued  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
until  1820,  when  ho  was  chosen  Senator 
from  MassachoMtts,  in  the  place  of  the  Hon. 
Elijah  Mills  of  Northampton,  who  had  re- 
cently retired.  In  this  position  Mr.  Webster 
continued  through  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Adams's  term,  and  the  administrations  of 
President  Jackson  and  Presidrnt  Van  Buren. 
In  1841,  the  accession  of  General  Harrison 


to  the  Presidency  took  place,  and  Mr.  WeV- 
slor,  having  declined  the  Treasury,  rewired 
the  Slate  Department,  which  lie  retained 
after  the  death  of  President  Harrison,  and 

itil  1843,  when,  resigning  his  seat,  hs 
remained  in  private  life  until  1S45.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  this  year,  and  continued 
in  it  until  the  death  of  General  Taylor 
brought  Mr.  Fillmore  into  the  Presidency, 
and  led  to  a  re-construction  of  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Webster  was  again  invited  to 
become  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  continued 
the  chief  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administratis 

itil  his  death,  on  the  24tb  of  October,  lb 
present  year.     This  slight  outline   of  Mr. 
Webster's  public  life  is  tha  framework  is- 
cleising  the  great  and    magnificent  pictur* 
of  his  unexampled  services  to  the  country. 
The  most  brilliant  periods  of  his  life  *rw» 
those  which  embraced  Ws  senatorial  career, 
and  the  two  periods  of  office  during  which 
ho  held  the  seals  of  State.     Hi*  first  labor* 
in  Congress,  in  the  House  of  Re  prose  ntatfvei, 
gave  magnificent  promise  of  what  »»»  L- 
come.     His  speech  on  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  on  the  Embargo,  and  on  the  Bank, 
established  his  reputation  at  a  ven 
as  a  statesman  and  orator  of  c  ■ 
talent.    In  1823,  he  delivered  his  speech  « 
Greece,  which  rang  like  a  clarion  through 
the   counlry,  nnd  placed   his   name  among 
those  of  the  most  eloquent  and  enllghleM 
defenders  of  national   liberty  and  tha  right 
of  man.    His  speeches  on  the   I  II 
him  to  be  a  master  of  tho  science  of  politic*! 
economy ;  and  his  very  able  but  inefieeltil 
speech  on  the  Panama  mission,  maintain^ 
the  doctrine  of  a  close  relation  among  1±> 
American  common  wealths,  as  a  counterpoir* 
to  European  influence  on  this  continent.    It 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  tun 
democratic  sentiment,  that  oven  this  modified 
intervention   iu   foreign   affairs  was   Msiath 
denounced  by  the  Democratic   li 
was  effectually  put  down  by  the  sclf-samf 
party  who  are   now  equally  v.  ' 
favor  of  fraternizing  with  every 
republican  movement  throughout  the  world 

But  the  great  occasions  on  wl 
forth  all  the  splendor  of  his  power  were  the 
"  Great  Debate,"  in  which  heoi    ■ 
Hayne,  and  scattered  his  eloquent  K 
into  tho  air;  the  second  great  di 
Nullification,  in  which   he  discomfited 
eminent  South  Carolina  Senator,  who, 
having   filled    the   Vici-i 
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quarrelled  with  the  President,  and  resigning  in  the  affairs  of  this  government,  whose  thoughts 

was  returned  to  the  Senate  to  restore  the  £°.uld  **  mtmll  b5nt  ^  <»nsjd<;ring,  not  how  the 

tottering  fortunes  of  State  Rights  and  Dis-  Zfta^tf^^ 

union    doctrine,   so  rudely  shaken   by  the  be  broken  up  and  destroyed.    While  the  Union 

Northern  champion.  This  conflict  was  much  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects 

more  like  a  battle  between  equals  than  that  spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.    Be- 

with   Hayne.     Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  vastly  ^V^J^J0  P^^S  ?e  *?".•    God 

, ,             J       ,              ,    ,  .                    .        .  /  grant  that  in  my  day,  at  least,  that  curiam  may 

abler  man,  and  pressed  his  arguments  with  not  r^  \    God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may 

infinitely  more  of  logical  skill;  but   all  in  be  opened  what  lies  behind  I   When  my  eyes  shall 

vain.     The  genius  of  Webster  rose  with  the  be  turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the  sun  in 

occasion,  and  the  defeat  of  the  great  Nulli-  ^aven  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken 

fi                    .       ill*!.              iii  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union ; 

fier  was  as  signal  and  disastrous  as  had  been  on  Sfcate8  ^^^  discordant,  belligerent;  on  a 

that  of  his  predecessor.     Indeed,  the  whole  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be, 

doctrine  on  that  occasion  received  its  death-  in  fraternal  blood  1     Let  their  last  feeble  and 

blow;    and    out  of  Carolina,  and   a  very  lingering  glanw  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign 

.mall  fraction  of  Carolina,  there  has  since  *fi^^^£^S£& 

been  found  none  so  poor  to  do  it  reverence,  trophies  streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a 

We  cannot   forbear   quoting   a   passage  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured, 

which  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  Ian-  bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable  interro- 

iruaffe  :  gatory  as  '  What  is  all  this  worth  ?  *   nor  those 

^uagu  .  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  •  Liberty  first 

m%m    t»_   «j    *.  r  i.       Ai.       *  l  j  *u  and  Union  afterwards ;' but  every  where,  spread  all 

•  Mr  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons  oyer  in  ^^  of  Hvi     u  h£  blazi     £n  all  itfl 

of  my  dissent  to  the  doctrines  which  have  been  le  fold  M  ^  float°ov6er  the  Rg  md  over 
advanced  and  maintained.  I  am  conscious  of  hav-  th/land  ^  in  J^ery  wind  under  the  whole 
iog  detained  you  and  the  Senate  much  too  long.  heay  t,mt  other  ^^^  dear  to  eve  tm 
I  was  drawn  into  the  debate  with  no  previous  de-  American  heart,-Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for 
liberation  such  as  is  suited  to  the  dwcussion  of  so  eye  OQe  aQ(1  in3eparableY  (VoL  III.  pp.  341-2.) 
grave  and  important  a  subject  But  it  is  a  subject  r  v  rr  ' 
«*f  which  my  heart  is  full,  and  I  have  not  been  „,,  ,  ,  .  . ,  ,  -  L,  ~,  . 
willing  to  suppress  the  utterance  of  its  spontaneous  ,  The  debates  on  the  renewal  of  the  Charter 
aentiments.  I  cannot,  even  now,  persuade  myself  of  the  United  States  Bank  drew  from  Mr. 
to  relinquish  it,  without  expressing  once  more  my  Webster  a  scries  of  speeches  and  arguments, 
deep  conviction,  that,  since  it  respects  nothing  less  displaying  the  most  profound  knowledge  of 
than  the  Union  of  the  States,  it  is  of  most  vital  and  „  *  ' '  °A  fV»«  l,,,^^  ^*k«  ««.,«*»„  ««j 
essential  importance  to  the  public  happiness.  I  currency  and  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
profess,  8ir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept  tu?  m°st  cogent  logic  in  the  application  of 
steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  principles  to  the  existing  condition  and  wants 
whole  country,  and  theprescrvation  of  our  Federal  0f  the  people.  But  the  iron  will  of  Presi- 
TJnion.  It  is  to  that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  dent  Jackson,  and  the  irresistible  influence 
home,  and  our  consideration  and  dignity  abroad.  .  Al  ~  '.  .  .  ,  ,  . 
It  is  to  that  Union  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  of  tbe  Executive,  were  proof  against  knowl- 
for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country,  edge,  logic,  political  economy,  and  the  clear- 
That  Union  we  reached  only  by  the  discipline  of  est  demonstrations  ever  addressed  to"  the 
our  virtues  in  the  severe  school j0f  adversity.     It  reason   of  men .  an(1   the  interests  0f  the 

bad  its  origin  m  the  necessities  of  disordered  finance,    Mn„±. ,.       '  :c    j         a  i  *l 

pro8trate1ommerce,and  ruined  credit    Under  id  countl7  ™«  sacrificed.      As  we  read  those 

benign  influences,  these  great  interests  immediately  masterly  discussions  now,  we  are  amazed  at 

awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with  their  convincing  power ;  and  we  find  it  dif- 

newness  of  life.    Every  year  of  its  duration  has  ficult  to  understand  how  even  party  spirit, 

•T™1-  ^it^*?*illi!p,roolt rf -J"  "^^  ^l1?  ^°^  unyielding  and  unscrupulous  as  it  is,  could 

nee;  and  although  our  territory  has  stretched  out  *    J         •  *?   *  Ai           t»  *1    *    n          *     ,i 

wTder  and  wider,  and  our  populaUon  spread  far-  nav*  listed  them.   But  at  all  events,  there 

ther  and  farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its  protec-  they   stand,  an    instructive    record  of  Mr, 

tion  or  its  benefits.    It  has  been  to  us  all  a  copious  Webster's  genius  and  profound  acquaintance 

fountain  of  national,  social,  and  personal  happiness.  with  tho  practicai  waut3  0f  tne  times.     Per- 

tbT^teS^Tftfc'wttW  h«F,  however,  U>e  ablest  of  all  the  efforts 

dark  recess  behind    I  have  not  coolly  weighed  m*de  by  him  at  this  period,  was  the  refuta- 

the  chances  of  preserving  liberty  when  the  bonds  tion  of  the  Executive  pretensions  to  repre- 

that  unite  us  together  shall  be  broken  asunder.    I  8erit  directly  the  popular  sovereignty,  and  to 

have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  ^minister  the  Constitution  as  he  understood 

precipice  of  disunion,  to  see  whether,  with  my  .t           .,        -    t         ^      .,     4     .,,,,.,, 

Sort  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abvi  *  J  *n  ld<»  that  no  President  will  be  likely 

below ;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor  again  to  advance. 
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Wo  recall  Mr.  Webster's  views  on  this 
eubject,  as  expressed  in  bis  speech  at  the 
National  Republic!.!  Convention  at  Worces- 
ter, deeming  them  at  all  times  fundamental 
and  essential  to  the  just  administration  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws : 

■  In  Hint  important  document.  Sir,  upon  which 
seems  to  be  his  fate  to  stand  or  to  fall  before 
the  American  people,  the  veto  message,  he  holds 
tho  fallowing  language  :  '  Each  public  officer  who 
taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  swears 
that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands  it,  and 
not  as  it  is  understood  by  others.'  Mr.  President, 
the  general  adoption  of  the  s"'titiinents  expressed 
in  this  sentence  would  dissolve  our  gar  em  men*.  It 


raid  n 
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standard  for  his  own  conduct  ;  and  there  certainly 
is,  there  can  be,  no  government  where  every  man  is 
to  jiid{f(j  f.  ii  1 1  i  ni  mj1  f  nt  his  own  rights  and  Ins  own 
obligation..  Where  every  one  is  bis  own  arbiter, 
force,  and  not  law,  is  the  governing  power.  He 
who  may  judge  f..r  himself,  mid  do'-hle  for  himself, 
must  execute  ins  own  decision;?;  and  this  is  the 
law  of  force.  I  confess.  Sir,  it  strikes  me  with 
astonishment,  that  so  wild,  so  disorganizing  a  sen- 
timent shonl'l  lie  utteri''.!  by  a  President  of  the 
United  Suites.  I  should  think  it  must  have  es- 
caped from  its  author  through  want  of  reflection, 
or  from  the  habit  of  little  reflection  on  such  sub- 
jects, if  I  could  suppose  it  possible  that,  on  a 
questioa  exciting  so  much  public  attention,  and  of 
so  much  national  importance,  uuy  such  extraordi- 
nary doctrine  could  find  its  way.  through  innlv.i  I- 
ence,  intn  a.  formal  and  solemn  public  act.  Staad- 
in^  us  it  d"L's,  it.  alnrui?  a.  priipn-itioii  which  wouhi 
clfeclunlly  repeal  nil  ■  -  -  ■  r  ■  -  titutinnal  and  all  legal 
obligations.  The  Constitution  declares,  tbat  every 
public  officer  in  the  State  governments,  as  well  us 
in  tho  general  government,  shall  Hike  an  oath  to 
support  the  foii-fitulion  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  all.  Would  it  not  have  cast  an  air  of  ridi. 
cule  on  the  whole  provision,  if  the  Constitution 
had  gone  on  to  add  the  words,  'as  he  understands 
it?'  What  could  conto  nearer  to  a  solemn  farce 
ih:in  tii  bind  a  man  by  onlh.  and  still  leave  bini  to 
be  bis  own  iuleipivt.--i-  of  bis  own  obligul  ion  !  .Sir. 
those  who  are  to  execute  the  laws  have  no  more  a 
a  for  themselves  than  those 


inse  onl; 


lyduty  is  to  obey  them.     Public  officer! 
:d  to  support  the  Constitution ; 
bound  to  obey  it;  aad  there  is 


indulgence  granted  to  the  public  officer  to  support 
the  Constitution  only  is  he  undenltndi  it,  than  to 
a  private  citizen  to  obey  it  only  en  he  understands 
it;  and  what  is  true  of  the  Con  sti  tut  ion,  in  this 
>ect,  is  equally  true  of  any  law.  Laws  are  to 
executed,  and  to  be  obeyed,  not  as  individuals 
may  interpret  them,  but  according  to  public  au 
thoritative  interpretation  and  adjudication.  Th 
seniimen'.  of  the  message  would  abrogate  the  ol 
ligation  of  the  whole  criminal  code.  If  every 
"lan  is  to  judge  of  the  Constitution  and  tie  laws 
T  himself,  if  he  is  to  obey  and  support  til  em  only 
as  ho  may  say  be  uri'lentii'i-Is  Ihern,  ,1  revolution, 
I  think,  would  take  place  in  tho  ad  ministration  of 
justice;  and  discussions  about  the  law  of  treason, 


extent,  to  enlighten  the  culprit  himself  how  be 
ought  to  understand  the  law. 

"  Mr.  President,  how  is  it  possible  that  a 
it  so  wild,  and  so  dangerous,  so  encouraging  to 
all  who  feel  a  desire  to  oppose  the  laws,  and  to 
impair  the  Constitution,  should  have  been  uttirci 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  at  Un- 
eventful and  critical  moment  I  Are  we  not  Ihrei*- 
iiumI  with  involution  of  the  Union!  Are  we  not 
told  that  the  laws  of  the  government  shall  be 
openly  and  directly  resisted  I     Is  not   the  whole 


iry  moment,  so  full  of 
peril  to  the  State.  tii«  chief  magistrate  puts  forth 
opinions  ninl  -entiiiiHiK  us  lni'.i  subversive  of  sli 
government,  as  absolutely  in  conflict  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Constitution,  as  the  wildest  uV 
liesof  null  ideal  ion.  Mr.  President,  I  ha»e«rf 
little  regard  for  the.  law  or  the  logic  of  nullifica- 
tion. But  there  is  not  an  individual  in  it*  nab 
capable  of  putting  two  ideas  together,  who,  if  in 
will  grant  him  the  principle*  of  the  veto  meawp, 
cannot  defend  all  that  nullification  has  ever  limit- 

"  To  make  this  assertion  good,  Sir,  let  us  see  hov  I 
the  case  stands.     The  Legislature  of  South  Ctrtl 
lirti,  it  is  said,  will  nullify  the  late  revenue  or  Uiifl 
law,  because  they  lay  it  is  Dot  warranted  by  t»  I 
Con -ti  tut  ion  of  the  United  States,  at  they  »»•■  I 
Hand  the  CotutiMitm.    They,  as  well  as  the  Pr  | 
sident  of  the  United  States,  have  sworn  tosupp 
the  Constitution.     Both  he  and  they  have  ul 
the  same  oath,  in    the  same  word- 
since  he  claims  the  right  to  interpret   th«  Cotffl- 
tutioo  as  he  pleases,  how  can   he   deoY  the  taw 
righl   to  Ihemi      Is  his  oath  less  sn 
theirs  1    Has  he  a  prerogative  of  uUspeiwaliuu  nbki 
they  do  not  possess  *     How  can  he  answer  tho 
when  they  tell  him  Hint  the  revenue  laws  are  in- 
constitutional,  an  they  understand  the  Cortttilvlln, 
and  that  therefore  they  will  nullify  them  I    Will 
he  reply  to  them,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  b« 
annual  message  in  16S0,  that  precedent  has  setllid 
the  ipiestion.  if  it  was  ever  doubtful  t     Thej  tH 


ir  him  in  his  o- 


wordi 


.  tha  v 


.  the  precedent  ia  not  bindi 
Will  he  say  to  I  hem  Unit  the  revenue  law  is  a  L 
of  Congress,  which  must  beexecuU'd  until  it  s^ 
be  declared  void  I  Thoy  will  answer  him  that,  ■ 
other  cases,  he  has  himself  refused  to  execute  law 
of  Congress  which  bad  not  been  declared  vuii 
but  which  had  been,  on  the  contrary,  declareJ 
valid.  Will  he  urge  the  force  of  judicial  decisiuo;' 
They  will  answer,  that  he  himself  does  not  a&ntf 
tin-  hifidinir  ol,li;-.-.,(i,ni  ,,['  such  discisiooa,  Sir,  UV- 
President  of  the  United  States  ia  of  opinion,  UW 
an  individual  called  on  to  execute  n  law,  may  him- 
self judge  of  its  constitutional  validity.  Dow  nul- 
lification teach  any  thing  more  revolutionary  tiu 


...  e  ■ 
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organizing  than  that  f  The  President  is  of  opinion 
that  every  officer  is  bound  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution only  according  to  what  ought  to  be,  in  his 
private  opinion,  its  construction.  Has  nullification, 
in  its  wildest  flight,  ever  reached  to  an  extrava- 
gance like  that?  No,  Sir,  never.  The  doctrine  of 
nullification,  in  my  judgment  a  most  false,  dan- 
gerous, and  revolutionary  doctrine,  is  this,  that  the 
State,  or  a  State,  may  declare  the  extent  of  the 
obligations  which  its  citizens  are  under  to  the 
United  States ;  in  other  words,  that  a  State,  by 
State  laws  and  State  judicatures,  may  conclusively 
construe  the  Constitution  for  its  own  citizens. 
But  that  every  individual  may  construe  it  for  him- 
self is  a  refinement  on  the  theory  of  resistance  to 
constitutional  power,  a  sublimation  of  the  right  of 
being  disloyal  to  the  Union,  a  free  charter  for  the 
elevation  of  private  opinion  above  the  authority 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  such  as  was 
never  presented  to  the  public  view,  and  the  public 
astonishment,  even  by  nullification  itself.  Its  first 
appearance  is  in  the  veto  message.  Melancholy,  la- 
mentable, indeed,  Sir,  is  our  condition,  when,  at  a 
moment  of  serious  danger  and  wide-spread  alarm, 
such  sentiments  are  found  to  proceed  from  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  government.  Sir,  I  cannot 
feel  that  the  Constitution  is  safe  in  such  hands.  I 
cannot  feel  that  the  present  administration  is  its 
fit  and  proper  guardian,"    (Vol.  I.,  pp.  270-73.) 

We  select  a  passage  or  two  from  the 
speech  on  the  Presidential  Protest : 

44  The  first  object  of  a  free  people  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  liberty ;  and  liberty  is  only  to  be  pre- 
served by  maintaining  constitutional  restraints  and 
just  divisions  of  political  power.  Nothing  is  more 
deceptive  or  more  dangerous  than  the  pretense  of 
a  desire  to  simplify  government  The  simplest 
governments  are  despotisms;  the  next  simplest, 
limited  monarchies ;  but  all  republics,  all  govern- 
ments of  law,  must  impose  numerous  limitations 
and  qualifications  of  authority,  and  give  many 
positive  and  many  qualified  rights.  In  other 
words,  they  must  be  subject  to  rule  and  regulation. 
This  is  the  very  essence  of  free  political  institu- 
tions. The  spirit  of  liberty  is,  indeed,  a  bold  and 
fearless  spirit ;  but  it  is  also  a  sharp-sighted  spirit ; 
it  is  a  cautious,  sagacious,  discriminating,  far-seeing 
intelligence ;  it  is  jealous  of  encroachment,  jealous 
of  power,  jealous  of  man.  It  demands  checks;  it 
seeks  for  guards;  it  insists  on  securities;  it  in- 
trenches itself  behind  strong  defenses,  and  fortifies 
itself  with  all  possible  care  against  the  assaults  of 
ambition  and  passion.  It  does  not  trust  the  ami- 
able weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  therefore  it 
will  not  permit  power  to  overstep  its  prescribed 
limits,  though  benevolence,  good  intent,  and  patri- 
otic purpose  come  along  with  it  Neither  does  it 
satisfy  itself  with  flashy  and  temporary  resistance 
to  illegal  authority.  Far  otherwise.  It  seeks  for 
duration  and  permanence.  It  looks  before  and 
after;  and,  building  on  the  experience  of  ages 
which  are  past,  it  labors  diligently  for  the  benefit 
of  ages  to  come.  This  is  the  nature  of  constitu- 
tional liberty ;  and  this  is  our  liberty,  if  we  will 
lightly  understand  and  preserve  it  Every  free 
government  is  necessarily  complicated,  because  all 


such  governments  establish  restraints,  as  well  on 
the  power  of  government  itself  as  on  that  of 'indi- 
viduals. If  we  will  abolish  the  distinction  of 
branches,  and  have  but  one  branch ;  if  w^j  will 
abolish  jury  trials,  and  leave  all  to  the  judge;  if 
we  will  then  ordain  that  the  legislator  shall  him- 
self be  that  judge ;  and  if  we  will  place  the  exe- 
cutive power  in  the  same  hands,  we  may  readily 
simplify  government  We  may  easily  bring  it  to 
the  simplest  of  all  possible  forms,  a  pure  despot- 
ism. But  a  separation  of  departments,  so  far  as 
practicable,  and  the  preservation  of  clear  lines  of 
division  between  them,  is  the  fundamental  idea  in 
the  creation  of  all  our  constitutions* ;  and,  doubt- 
less, the  continuance  of  regulated  liberty  depends 
on  maintaining  these  boundaries."  (Vol.  IV,  p.  122.) 

A  few  pages  preceding  the  above  extract, 
occurs  one  of  the  most  celebrated  passages  of 
Mr.  Webster's  'eloquence.  The  poetical 
image  with  which  it  concludes  occurred  to 
Mr.  Webster,  as  we  hare  heard  him  say,  while 
he  was  one  morning  witnessing  the  parade 
at  sunrise  in  Quebec.  Mr.  Edward  Curtis, 
of  New- York,  was  standing  by  his  side,  and 
when  the  drum-beat,  Mr.  Webster  turned  to 
him,  and  gave  utterance  to  the  idea  which 
several  years  afterwards  he  clothed  in  the 
transcendently  beautiful  language  that  fol- 
lows : 

■ 

"  We  are  not  to  wait  till  great  public  mischiefs 
come,  till  the  government  is  overthrown,  or  liberty 
itself  put  into  extreme  jeopardy.  We  should  not 
be  worthy  sons  of  our  fathers  were  we  so  to  regard 
great  questions  affecting  the  general  freedom. 
Those  fathers  accomplished  the  Revolution  en  a 
strict  question  of  principle.  The  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  asserted  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies 
in  all  capes  whatsoever;  and  it  was  precisely  on 
this  question  that  they  made  the  Revolution  turn. 
The  amount  of  taxation  was  trifling,  but  the  claim 
itself  was  inconsistent  with  liberty ;  and  that  was, 
in  their  eyes,  enough.  It  was  against  the  recital 
of  an  act  of  Parliament,  rather  than  against  any 
suffering  under  its  enactments,  that  they  took  up 
arms.  They  went  to  war  against  a  preamble. 
They  fought  seven  years  against  a  declaration. 
They  poured  out  their  treasures  and  their  blood 
like  water,  in  a  contest  against  an  assertion  which 
those  less  sagacious  and  not  so  well  schooled  in 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty  would  have  regarded 
as  barren  phraseology,  or  mere  parade  of  words. 
They  saw  in  the  claim  of  the  British  Parliament 
a  seminal  principle  of  mischief,  the  germ  of  un- 
just power ;  they  detected  it,  dragged  it  forth  from 
underneath  its  plausible  disguises,  struck  at  it; 
nor  did  it  elude  either  their  steady  eye  or  their 
well-directed  blow  till  they  had  extirpated  and 
destroyed  it,  to  the  smallest  fibre.  On  this  ques- 
tion of  principle,  while  actual  suffering  was  yet 
afar  off;  they  raised  their  flag  against  a  power, 
to  which,  for  purposes  of  foreign  conquest  and 
subjugation,  Rome,  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  is 
not  to  be  compared;  a  power  which  has  dotted 
over  the  surface  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  pos- 
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sessions  and  military  part*,  whose  morning  dnitn- 
liunt,  fallowing  the  sun.  and  keeping  company  with 
rhe  Lours,  circles  1  lit:  earth  with  one  o'liitiniirm 
find  unbroken  strain  ofthe  martini  airs  of  England." 
(Vol  IV,  pp.  100-10.) 


i  brief  extract  from  tliia  speech : 


"Mr.  President,  the  contest,  for  ages,  has  been 
to  rescue  Libert;  from  the  grasp  of  executive 
power.  Whoever  lias  engaged  in  her  aacred  cause, 
from  tlio  days  of  the  downfall  ol  those  great  aris- 
tocracies which  had  stood  between  the  king  nut' 
the  people  to  the  time  of  our  own  independence 
lias  struggled  fur  the  accomplishment  of  that  singli 
object.  Uu  the  long  list  of  the  champions  of  human 
freedom,  there  if.  not  one  name  dimmed  by  the  i~ 
pronch  of  advocating  the  extension  ol  execute 
authority  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  uniform  and  steady 
purpose  of  all  such  chanipious  lias  been  tn  limit 
and  restrain  it  To  this  end  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
growing  more  and  more  enlightened  and  more  and 
more  vigoruus  from  age  t<>  o  .,;>'.  has  been  battering. 
for  centuries,  against,  the  solid  butments  of  the 
feudtd  system.  To  this  end,  all  tliat  could  be 
gained  from  the  imprudenec,  snatched  from  Hie 
weakness,  or  wrung  from  tliu  necessities  of  crowned 
heads,  has  been  carefully  gathered  up,  secured. 
nnd  banded,  m  the  rich  treasures,  the  very  jewels 
of  liberty.  To  this  end.  popular  and  representative 
right  lias  kept  up  its  warfare  against  prerogative, 
with  various  success;  sometimes  writin:,'  Ihe  his- 
tory of  a  whole  age  in  blood,  sumetinu-.i  inttiesi- 
iug  the  martyrdom  of  Sidneys  and  Russells,  often 
l>  illledaud  repulsed,  but  still  gaining,  on  the  whole, 
and  hnlding  wliat  it  gained  with  a  grasp  which  no- 
thing but  the  complete  extinction  of  Its  own  being 
could  compel  it  to  relinquish.  At  length,  the 
(/rent  conquest  over  executive  power,  in  the  lead- 
ing western  states  of  Europe, has  been  accomplish- 
ed The  feudal  system,  like  other  stupendous 
fabrics  of  putt  ages,  is  known  only  by  the  rubbish 
which  it  has  left  behind  it.  Crowned  beads  have 
bam  compelled  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  law, 
and  the  PEori.t,  with  that  intelligence  nnd  that 
■pMt  which  make  their  voice  resistless,  have  been 
able  to  say  to  prerogative,  'Thus  far  shall  thou 
como,  and  no  further.'  I  need  hardly  say,  Sir,  that 
*-*-  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  which  Euror"  ' 


Webster.  December, 

yet  dwelling  in  his  contemplations  among  thi 
principles  mid  dogmas  of  the  Middle  Ages;  who 
is  he,  from  whose  bosom  all  original  infusim  if 
American  spirit  has  become  so  eniirely  evaporated 
and  exhaled,  that  he  shall  put  into  the  mouth  of 
lliu  President  of  the  United  States  the  doctrine 
that  the  defense  of  liberty  naturally  rtrultt  to 
executive  power,  and  in  its  peculiar  duty  !     Wan 


that,  generous  and  confiding  towards 
:  it  is  most  dangerous,  and  jealous  < 
those  who  can  restrain  it:  who  is  lie,  that. 


jealous  only  of 


pendence,  and  by  the  establishment  of  free  rep- 
resentative governments;  governments  borrowing 
more  ur  less  from  the  models  of  other  free  states, 
hut  strengthened,  secured,  improved  in  their  sym- 
metry, and  deepened  in  their  foundation,  by  those 
reat  men  of  our  own  country  whoso  names  will 
i'  as  familiar  to  future   times  as  if  they  were 
ritteu  on  the  arch  of  tho  sky. 
"Through  all  Ibis  history  of  the  contest  for  lib- 
i-rly,  executive  power  urn  been  regarded  as  a  lion 
which  must  be  cnged.     So  far  from  being  the  ob 
j.H-t  of  enlightened  popular  trust,  so  far  from  being 
considered  the  natural  protector  of  popular  right, 
it  has  been  dreaded,  uniformly,  always  dreaded, 
■!  the  great  source  of  its  danger. 

"And  now,  Sir,  who  is  he,  so  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  liberty,  at  home  and  abroad  ;  who  is  he, 


ing  the  order  of  the  state,  and  upheaving  the  but, 
would  poise  the  pyramid  of  the  political  syr" — 
upon  its  apex)     Who  is  he,  that,  overlookiog 
contempt  the  guardianship  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  with  equal  contempt  the  Li*  ' 

..■i::.ni -hip of  the  people  tbenwelTei — who 

that  declares  to  us,  through  the  President's  lips, 
that  the  security  for  freedom  rests  in  eieen':~ 
authority  1    Who  is  he  that  belies  the  blood 
libels  the  fame  of  his  own  ancestors,  by  decla 
that  the;/,  with  solemnity  of  form,  and  fore 
manner,  have  invoked  the  executive  power  toe 
to  the  protection  of  liberty  1     Who  is  he  that  I 
charges  them  with  the  insanity,  or  the  reckleisii 
of  putting  the  lamb  beneath  the  lion's  pawl    No, 
Sir.     No,  Sir.     Our  security  is  in  our  watchfulneit 
of  executive  power.     It  was  the  constitution  of 
this  department  which  was  infinitely  the  most  dif- 
fie  ult  part  in  the  great  work  of  creating  our  present 
government.    To  give  to  the  executive  department 
such  power  as  should  moke  it  useful,  and  yet  nol 
such  as  should  render  it  dangerous;    lo  make  it 
etlicii-nt,  independent,  nod  strong,  and  yet  to  pre- 
vent it  from  sweeping  away  every  thing  by  ib 
union  of  military  and  civil  authority,  by  the  infio- 
of  patronage,  and  office,  and  favor, — thif.is- 


authority,  by  th 
lage,  and  office,  and  favor, — L  .  . 
'!ii .!.  was  difficult.  They  who  bad  the  work  to  'io 
saw  the  difficulty,  and  we  see  it;  and  if  we  would 
maintain  our  system,  we  shall  act  wisely  to  that 
end,  by  preser vuii;  every  restraint  and  every  guard 
which  the  Constitution  has  provided.  And  wh» 
we,  and  those  who  come  After  as,  have  done  ill 
that  we  can  do,  and  all  that  they  can  do,  it  will  t* 
well  for  us  and  for  them,  if  some  popular  execu- 
tive, by  the  power  of  patronage  and  party,  and 
the  power,  too,  of  that  verv  popularity,  shall  not 
hereafter  prove  an  overniatcli  for  all  other  brooches 
of  the  government'     (Vol.  IV.,  pp.  133-5.) 

But,  perhaps,  the  event  in  Mr.  Webster* 
Senatorial  career,  which  has  had  thi 
effect  upon   the    public  opinion,   and    hat 
drawn  upon  him  the  most  violent  assault!, 
s  the  speech  of  the  7th  of  March, 
th*  Constitution.     The  slavery  agitation, 
every  one  knows,  had  risen  to  a  point 
which  threatened  the  stability  of  the  Union. 
There    can    hardly  be  a  doubt  that   there 
ground  fur  serious  apprehension,  when 
the   acquisition  of  such  extensive  territo- 
ries   from    Mexico  re-opened  the  question 
hich  had  on  a  former  occasion  shaken  tbe 
country  to  its  centre,  and  of  late  years  bad 
alienated  and  exasperated  the  North 
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South  against  each  other.  One  of  the 
strongest  passions  of  our  age — a  passion 
that  has  reached  a  morbid  development  in 
some  of  the  free  States — is  an  absorbing  de- 
votion to  the  idea  of  human  rights,  and  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  the  human  family. 
The  passion  is  a  noble  and  generous  one : 
God  grant  that  the  aspiration  it  breathes  for 
universal  liberty  may,  in  His  good  time,  be- 
come a  reality  all  over  the  earth.  No  man 
has  spoken  more  inspiring  words,  or  done 
more  noble  deeds,  to. bring  on  that  bles- 
sed day  than  Mr.  Webster.  But  the  pro- 
fession of  philanthropy  is  most  dangerous 
not  only  to  the  end  it  aims  to  accomplish, 
but  to  the  character  of  the  philanthropist 
Seeing  its  object  clearly,  conscious  of  the 
purity  of  its  motives,  and  naturally  running 
into  excesses  of  overwrought  feeling,  it  comes 
by  degrees  to  overlook  every  consideration 
that  should  check  its  headlong  action ;  to  dis- 
regard every  obstacle,  however  formidable 
and  immovable,  which  lies  in  the  way  of 
the  immediate  accomplishment  of  its  gener- 
ous desires.  By  and  by  it  comes  to  regard 
the  suggestions  of  ordinary  prudence  as  the 
calculations  of  selfish  interest;  it  calls  in 
question  the  motives  of  men,  however  pure 
their  characters  and  irreproachable  their  lives, 
•who  are  restrained  by  more  deliberate  judg- 
ment from  coinciding  with  its  measures  or 
propositions.  It  becomes  fierce  and  intolerant; 
it  commits  wrongs  as  violent  as  those  it  de- 
nounces; it  grows  frantic  and  fanatical,  and 
ends  with  believing,  or  seeming  to  believe, 
that  all  the  world,  except  itself,  is  a  mass  of 
corruption,  baseness  and  iniquity.  The 
wrongs  of  slavery  are  just  of  that  description 
to  move  all  these  philanthropic  passions  into 
the  intensest  activity.  It  is  no  subject  of 
wonder  or  reproach,  that  warm-hearted  men 
and  even  parties  have  been  driven  almost  to 

Shrensy,  as  they  have  contemplated  this 
ark  spot  on  the  otherwise  bright  picture  of 
American  liberty ;  and  we  must  not  judge 
them  too  harshly,  if  they  chafe  impatiently 
under  the  restraints  the  Constitution  lays 
upon  them,  seeming  to  forbid  their  eager 
aspirations  to  right  a  theoretic  wrong.  Still, 
the  constitutional  restraints  are  real,  and  of 
binding  force ;  and  there  is  danger  that  sen- 
timents, in  themselves  just  and  flowing  from 
the  deepest  sources  in  the  human  heart,  may 
overstep  the  bounds  of  constitutional  action. 
Hie  danger  is  great  and  threatening,  that 
we  may  sophisticate  our  understandings, 
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and  seek  in  fine-spun  reasoning  the  means 
of  evading  or  breaking  the  guarantees  our 
fathers  undoubtedly  meant  in  good  faith  to 
establish.  No  fair-minded  man  can  read  the 
Constitution,  together  with  the  history  of  its 
formation,  without  being  convinced  that,  al- 
though its  framers  hoped  the  time  would 
come  when  slavery  should  no  longer  exist, 
and  the  word  slavery  does  not  occur  in  that 
immortal  instrument,  yet  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  secure  to  the  slaveholder,  so  long  as 
the  relation  of  slavery  lasted,  the  means  of 
retaking  a  fugitive  escaping  without  the 
owner's  consent  into  the  free  States.  An- 
other thing  is  equally  clear,  that  negro 
slavery  in  the  United  States  is  not  a  feudal 
institution,  to  be.  dealt  with  by  the  feudal 
law,  but  is  radically  a  different  relation, 
wholly  regulated  by  municipal  law  in  the 
States  where  it  exists,  and  by  constitutional 
provisions  and  the  legislation  of  the  General 
Government,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  slave- 
holder are  concerned,  to  reclaim  what  the 
institutions  of  his  own  State  recognize  as 
property.  In  one  sense,  slavery  is  sectional, 
to  adopt  a  recently  invented  phrase ; 
and  in  another  and  limited  sense  it  is  na- 
tional. But  if,  as  has  so  often  been  asserted, 
a  man  may  recover  his  slave  by  a  suit  at 
common  law,  or  by  resorting  to  the  ancient 
writs  which  died  out  with  the  disappearance 
of  villeinage  in  England,  then  we  have  the 
Middle  Ages  back  again,  and  slavery  is  ab- 
solutely and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
national,  and  not  a  sectional  institution.  If 
the  arguments  recently  and  ably  urged 
upon  this  subject  are  sound,  this  alarming 
conclusion  inevitably  follows:  that  slavery 
is  not  a  municipal  institution  at  all,  is  not 
limited  to  particular  States  at  all,  is  not  the 
creature  of  local  legislation  at  all,  is  not 
hemmed  in  at  all  by  the  Constitution,  but 
sweeps  over  the  land  coextensively  with  the 
domain  of  the  Common  Law,  as  universal  as 
the  Common  Law.  This  is  an  extension  of  the 
area  of  slavery  with  a  vengeance.  God  for- 
bid that  any  such  interpretation — leading  to 
such  a  comprehensive  and  monstrous  result — 
should  ever  be  adopted  by  any  powerful 
party  in  the  United  States.  We  should  in- 
deed despair  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  un- 
der such  a  revival  of  antiquated  barbarisms. 
The  opinion  of  Judge  Story  is  full,  pre- 
cise and  demonstrative  on  this  point  The 
constitutional  provision  is  positive  and  bind- 
ing, that  a  certain  thing  shall  be  done, 
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without  prescribing  the  modus  operandi. 
Judge  Story  shows  beyond  all  cavil,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  executing  this  clause  in 
the  Constitution ;  and  the  free  States  have  ac- 
quiesced in  this  decision,  as  an  authoritative 
and  binding  exposition  of  the  constitutional 
obligation ;  and  some  of  them  have  passed 
laws  prohibiting  State  officers  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  restoration  of  fugitives.  If 
then  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are 
to  be  executed  at  all,  they  must  be  executed 
under  a  general  law  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  such  a  law  was  comprised  in 
the  series  of  enactments  called  the  Compro- 
mise measures.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
such  a  law  excited  vehement  feeling,  and 
earnest  opposition.  There  is  something  re- 
volting in  the  idea  of  sending  a  man  hack 
to  slavery,  when  he  has  had  the  courage 
and  fortune  to  make  his  escape;  no  man 
would  do  it,  or  assist  in  doiug  it,  except  un- 
der an  overbearing  sense  of  public  duty.  The 
abolitionists  are  consistent,  at  least,  when 
they  denounce  the  Constitution  and  seek  to 
overthrow  it;  but  they  who  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  and  bind 
themselves  by  their  oath  of  office  to  obey 
it ;  they  who  admit  that  the  fugitive  slave 
must  be  restored,  mu9t  be  sent  back  to 
slavery,  by  any  process,  no  matter  what, 
common  law  or  any  other  law,  gratify  their 
philanthropic  feelings  at  the  expense  of 
their  logic,  consistency,  and  even  their  sworn 
duties,  when,  un<}er  cover  of  the  pretense  of 
shielding  an  important  right,  they  seek  to 
thwart  and  to  make  of  no  effect  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  by  rendering  it,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  impossible  for  the 
owner  to  recover  the  fugitive  slave.  The 
eloquent  invectives  against  this  law  belong 
to  the  Constitution  itself,  and  not  to  the  prac- 
tical mode  devised  by  Congress  for  carrying 
out  the  Constitution ;  and  it  would  be  more 
honest  and  above-board  to  say  so  at  once. 
The  real  difficulty  lies  back  of  the  law, 
back  even  of  the  Constitution;  it  lies  in 
the  existence  of  slavery.  The  real  ques- 
tion is,  whether  we  will  allow  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  effectively  administered  on 
this  point,  and  trust  to  time,  to  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization,  to  the  slow  influence 
of  natural  laws,  for  slavery  to  disappear ;  or, 
forgetting  the  wisdom  of  the  parable  of  the 
wheat  and  the  tares,  risk  the  permanence  of 
e  Union,  by  rushing  headlong  and  reck- 


less to  work  out  the  redemption  of  the  negro 
race  over  the  ruins  of  the  Constitution. 
They  to  whose  consciences  any  toleration  of 
the  existence  of  slavery  for  a  moment  a  the 
unpardonable  sin,  will  pursue  one  eonne; 
they  who  believe  that  violent  remedies  are 
dangerous  and  fatal,  and  equally  dangerous 
to  the  slave,  will  take  the  other  eutme. 
There  can  he  no  doubt  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, on  which  side  the  decision  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  is  made 
up  with  regard  to  this  question. 

That  Mr.  Webster's  course  was  assailed, 
is  no  proper  subject  of.  complaint.  It  was 
a  matter  of  public  policy,  on  which  honest 
differences  of  opinion  might  well  exist  So 
far  as  the  discussion  was  confined  to  argu- 
ment, and  criticism  of  his  facts  and  argu- 
ments, however  severe,  all  was  fair  and  hon- 
orable. But  when  men  began  to  impeach 
his  motives  and  attack  his  character;  when 
they  left  off  reasoning  and  descended  to 
vituperation  and  abuse ;  when  they  charged 
him  with  betraying  the  sacred  cause  of 
human  freedom,  for  love  of  office;  when 
they  asserted  that  he  was  stirring  up  false 
alarms  of  danger  to  the  Union,  no  danger 
existing ;  above  all,  when  they  engaged  in 
the  ignoble  work  of  raking  out  from  the 
cess-pool  of  forgotton  calumnies  the  vilest 
slanders  upon  his  personal  character  and 
habits,  they  disgraced  the  cause  they  pro- 
fessed to  advocate,  and  under  cover  of 
philanthropic  zeal,  indulged  in  the  lowest 
and  most  wicked  passions  of  a  malignant 
heart. 

Whether  Mr.  Webster  was  right  or  wrong 
in  judgment,  may  be  a  debatable  question ; 
but  no  fair-minded  man  will  now  deny  that 
his  course  was  guided  by  the  purest  and 
loftiest  patriotism;  and  few  such,  at  the 
present  day,  can  doubt  that  the  danger  was 
urgent  and  imminent,  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Webster  took  the  stand  of  conciliation  and 
compromise,  in  his  seventh  of  March  speech. 
And  it  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  in  history, 
that  when  that  speech  had  been  delivered, 
the  danger  passed  by  like  a  cloud ;  the 
storm  ceased )  the  waves  subsided,  and  daj 
again  broke  upon  the  darkness  and  doubt 
which  had  gathered  over  our  public  affairs. 

On  reading  that  speech,  at  this  distanca 
of  time,  one  finds  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  could  have  drawn  down 
such  an  avalanche  of  abuse  and  indignation 
upon  Mr.  Webster's  head.  He  had  never  da- 
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guised  his  opinion  of  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  On  all  proper 
occasions  he  had,  for  many  years,  proclaimed 
his  fears  of  the  consequences  to  which  it 
might  lead.  He  had  never  hesitated  to  as- 
sert the  necessity  of  fulfilling  in  good  faith 
all  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution.  These 
views  had  been  reiterated  again  and  again, 
with  as  much  emphasis  as  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  human  rights.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  opening  of  the  speech, 
he  described  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
anti-slavery  sentiments  of  the  Fathers — the 
men  of  the  Revolution — and  traced  the 
causes  of  the  great  change  that  has  un- 
doubtedly taken  place  in  the  opinions  of 
their  descendants  in  the  South.  No  Aboli- 
tion or  Free  Soil  orator  has*set  both  of  these 
points  in  so  clear  a  light,  has  used  such 
forcible  language,  employed  such  perspicuous 
statements.  All  that  has  since  been  said,  is 
only  an  amplification  and  repetition  of  what 
Mr.  Webster  said  in  that  much  vituperated 
speech.  No  one,  however  zealous  in  his  op- 
position against  slavery,  however  bitter  in 
his  denunciation  of  Mr.  Webster,  has  han- 
dled these  topics  with  half  of  his  directness 
and  vigor.  To  call  that  speech  a  pro  slavery 
speech,  in  the  jargon  of  the  day,  is  a  simple 
perversion  of  language.  It  is  a  great  argu- 
mentative and  conciliatory  speech,  setting 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  its  true  light,  his- 
torically and  constitutionally.  There  is  not 
a  word  in  it,  from  beginning  to  end,  that 
contains,  directly  or  by  implication,  the  slight- 
est font  or  admission  in  favor  of  slavery. 
The  condition  of  the  country  at  that  mo- 
ment— a  condition  which  Mr.  Webster  had 
nothing  to  do  with  bringing  about  and  the 
obligations  it  laid  upon  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  are  truly  and  strongly 
portrayed ;  and  with  a  moral  courage  which 
has  never  hesitated  to  perform  a  duty,  how- 
ever painful  and  unpopular,  the  orator  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  fulfil  in  good 
faith'  every  iota  of  the  constitutional  require- 
ments. It  is  one  of  the  noblest,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  severest  duties  of  patriotism,  to 
save  the  country  from  itself.  The  great 
statesman  cannot  venture  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  philanthropic  phrases  and  rhetor- 
ical commonplace,  when  the  safety  of  the 
country  is  at  stake.  He  must,  if  he  is  true 
to  his  position,  resist  sternly  even  generous 
impulses,  when  they  tend  to  the  overthrow 
of  prescriptive  rights ;  he  must  not  shrink 
from  personal  sacrifices ;  he  must  not  cower 


before  the  clamors  of  fanaticism ;  he  must 
not  be  frightened  by  invective  or  slander, 
nor  by  the  imputation  of  base  motives,  nor  by 
the  charge  of  betraying  th,e  cause  of  human- 
ity. In  a  perilous  crisis,  such  accusations 
will  come  from  those  whose  generous  scheme* 
have  been  thwarted  or  rebuked ;  a  great  ruler 
will  be  exposed  to  them,  and  he  may  fall 
under  the  blows  of  conflicting  factions,  when 
he  steps  between  them  to  arrest  their  heady 
course,  before  they  grapple  in  a  struggle  to 
the  death.  But  the  path  of  duty  is  clear  be- 
fore him,  if  he  have  the  firmness  to  tread  it. 
Justice  may  not  be  done  him  in  his  life- 
time ;  but  history  will  set  him  right  with 
posterity.  This  view  of  Mr.  Webster's 
course  on  the  Compromise  measures  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  approving  voices  of 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  whose  verdict  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
versed so  long  as  the  Constitution  itself  shall 
endure. 

The  conclusion  of  this  speech  is  in  that 
high  tone  of  patriotic  eloquence,  which  rings 
in  the  memory  for  ever : 

"  And  now,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  speaking  of 
the  posssibility  or  utility  of  secession,  instead  of 
dwelling  in  those  caverns  of  darkness,  instead  of 
groping  with  those  ideas  so  full  of  all  that  is  hor- 
rid and  horrible,  let  us  come  out  into  the  lignt  of 
day;  let  us  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of  Liberty  and 
Union ;  let  us  cherish  those  hopes  which  belong  to 
us ;  let  us  devote  ourselves  to  those  great  objects 
that  are  fit  for  our  consideration  and  our  action ; 
let  us  raise  our  conceptions  to  the  magnitude  and 
the  importance  of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  us; 
let  our  comprehension  be  as  broad  as  the  country 
for  which  we  act,  our  aspirations  as  high  as  its 
certain  destiny ;  let  us  not  be  pigmies  in  a  case 
that  calls  for  men.  Never  did  there  devolve  on 
any  generation  of  men  higher  trusts  than  now  de- 
volve upon  us,  for  the  preservation  of  this  Con- 
stitution, and  the  harmony  and  peace  of  all  who 
are  destined  to  live  under  it  Let  us  make  our 
generation  one  of  the  strongest  and  brightest  links 
m  that  golden  chain  which  is  destined,  I  fondly  be- 
lieve, to  grapple  the  people  of  ail  the  States  to 
this  Constitution  for  ages  to  come.  We  have  a 
great,  popular,  constitutional  government,  guarded 
by  law  and  by  judicature,  and  defended  by  the  affec- 
tions of  the  whole  people.  No  monarchical  throne 
presses  these  States  together,  no  iron  chain  of  mili- 
tary power  encircles  them ;  they  live  and  stand  un- 
der a  government  popular  in  its  form,  representative 
in  its  character,  founded  upon  principles  of  equality, 
and  so  constructed,  we  hope,  as  to  last  for  ever. 
In  all  its  history  it  has  been  beneficent ;  it  has 
trodden  down  no  man's  liberty ;  it  has  crushed  no 
State.  Its  daily  respiration  is  liberty  and  patriot- 
ism ;  its  yet  youthful  veins  are  full  of  enterprise, 
courage,  and  honorable  love  of  glory  and  renown. 
Large  before,  the  country  has  now,  by  recent 
events,  become  vastly  larger.  This  republic  now 
extends,  with  avast  breadth,  across  the  whol* 
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continent  The  two  great  seas  of  the  world  wash 
the  one  and  the  other  shore.  We  realize,  on  a 
mighty  scale,  the  beautiful  description  of  the  or- 
namental border  of  the  buckler  of  Achilles : 

«•  «  Now  the  broad  shield  complete,  the  artist  crowned 
With  his  last  hand,  and  poured  the  ocean  round; 
In  living  silver  seemed  the  waves  to  roll, 
And  beat  the  buckler' fl  verge,  and  bound  the  whole.' " 

(Vol.V.,pp.365-«.) 

We  have  dwelt  longer  than  we  intended 
on  this-  point,  because  we  have  ourselves 
been  surprised,  on  reading  the  debates  of 
the  times,  to  see  how  clearly  Mr.  Webster 
stands  acquitted  of  even  an  inconsistency. 
Fairly  interpreted,  there  is  not  a  sentence  in 
the  7th  of  March  speech,  inconsistent  with 
any  other  declaration  made  by  him  through 
his  whole  life.  His  disapprobation  of  the 
anti-slavery  movements  of  the  North  had 
been  expressed  as  strongly  a  hundred  times 
before,  and  he  had  been  supported  in  it  by 
the  written  opinion  of  Dr.  Channing ;  his 
sense  of  the  obligation  to  execute  every 
provision  of  the  Constitution  had  been  ex- 
pressed as  strongly  a  hundred  times  before; 
his  devotion  to  the  Union  had  been  ex- 
pressed as  strongly  a  hundred  times  before. 
The  only  topic  of  the  speech  on  which  his 
sentiments  had  not  been  expressed  as 
strongly  before,  was  that  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  anti-slavery  tendencies  of  the  men 
of  the  Revolution. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  chiefly  of  Mr. 
Webster's  parliamentary  career.  But  there 
has  not  been  in  our  day,  combined  in  any 
one  man,  such  a  variety  of  the  foremost 
•distinctions  in  different  fields  of  intellectual 
labor.  His  occasional  orations  are  as  excel- 
lent in  their  way  as  his  Senatorial  speeches. 
His  genius  never  fell  below  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment  His  orations  at  Plymouth, 
and  Bunker  Hill,  and  Washington,  are  as 
imperishable  models  of  eloquence  as  any 
thing  in  the  language.  How  beautiful  is 
the  following  picture  of  the  Pilgrims : 

"  Standing  in  this  relation  to  our  ancestors  and 
our  posterity,  we  are  assembled  on  this  memo- 
rable spot  to  perform  the  duties  which  that  rela- 
tion and  the  present  occasion  impose  upon  us.  We 
have  come  to  this  Rock,  to  record  here  our  homage 
for  our  Pilgrim  Fathers;  our  sympathy  in  their 
sufferings;  our  gratitude  for  their  labors;  our  ad- 
miration of  their  virtues;  our  veneration  for  their 
pnety ;  and  our  attachment  to  those  principles  of 
Civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  they  encountered 
the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  the  storms  of  heaven, 
the  violence  of  savages,  disease,  exile,  and  famine, 
to  enjov  and  to  establish.  And  we  wonld  leave 
~»  -  so  f™»  the  generations  which  are  rising  up 
^  our  places,  some  proof  that  we  have 
i*traiis*Hs  the  great  inheritance  un- 


impaired; that  in  our  estimate  of  public  principles 
and  private  virtue,  in  our  veneration  ot  rebgiea 
and  piety,  in  our  devotion  to  civil  and  rehgnos 
liberty,  in  our  regard  for  whatever  advances  hnmsa 
knowledge  or  improves  human  happmese,  we  an 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  our  origin. 

"There  k  a  local  feeling  connected  with  this 
CKJcasioo  too  sfronp  to  be  resisted;  aeortofomtw 
of  the  place,  which  inspires  and  awes  us.  We  feel 
that  we  are  on  the  spot  where  the  first  scene  of 
our  history  was  laid;  where  the  hearths  and  aUan 
of  New-Kngland  were  first  placed;  where  CM* 
tianity,  anddvilitation,and  letters  made  their  fiat 
lodgment,  in  a  vast  extent  of  country,  covered  with 
a  wilderness,  and  peopled  by  roving  barbarkna 
We  are  here,  at  the  season  of  the  year  at  which 
the  event  took  place.  The  imagination  ii  resist  ihlj 
and  rapidly  draws  around  us  the  principal  featnrei 
and  the  leading  characters  in  the  original  scene. 
We  cast  our  eyes  abroad  on  the  ocean,  and  we  see 
where  the  little  bark,  with  the  interesting  group 
upon  its  deck,  made  its  slow  progress  to  the  shore. 
We  look  around  us,  and  behold  the  hills  and  pro- 
montories where  the  anxious  eyes  of  our  fatnen 
first  saw  the  places  of  habitation  and  of  rest  We 
feel  the  cold  which  benumbed,  and  listen  to  the 
winds  which  pierced  them.  Beneath  us  is  the  rock, 
on  which  New-England  received  the  feet  of  the 
Pilgrims.  We  seem  even  to  behold  them,  as  they 
struggle  with  the  elements,  and,  with  toilsome 
efforts,  gain  the  shore.  We  listen  to  the  chiefs  m 
council;  we  see  the  unexampled  exhibition  of 
female  fortitude  and  resignation;  we  hear  the 
whisperings  of  youthful  impatience,  and  we  see, 
what  a  painter  of  our  own  has  also  represented 
by  his  pencil,  chilled  and  shivering  childhood, 
houseless  but  for  a  mother's  arms,  couchless  hot 
for  a  mother's  breast,  till  our  own  blood  almost 
freezes.  The  mild  dignity  of  Carver  and  of  Brad- 
ford ;  the  decisive  and  soldierlike  air  and  manner 
of  Standish ;  the  devout  Brewster ;  the  enterpris- 
ing AUerton;  the  general  firmness  and  thought- 
fulness  of  the  whole  band;  their  conscious  joy  for 
dangers  escaped;  their  deep  solicitude  about 
dangers  to  come ;  their  trust  in  Heaven ;  their  high 
religious  faith,  full  of  confidence  and  anticipation; 
all  of  these  seem  to  belong  to  this  place,  and  to 
be  present  upon  this  occasion,  to  fill  us  with  rev- 
erence and  admiration.    (Vol  L,  pp.  7,  8.) 

His  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson  sur- 
passes in  majestic  elegance  of  composition, 
and  pathetic  appeals  to  the  deepest  feelings 
of  the  heart,  all  the  discourses  delivered  on 
similar  commemorations,  by  the  great  mas- 
ter of  Athenian  eloquence.  "  I  wrote  the 
supposed  speech  of  Adams,"  said  Mr.  Web- 
ster recently,  "  in  a  room  in  the  third  story 
of  my  house  in  Summer  street ;  and  when 
it  was  finished,  the  paper  was  drenched  with 
my  tears."  These  few  words  contain  the 
secret  of  no  small  part  of  Mr.  Webster's 
power.  When  he  spoke  on  a  moving  theme 
or  a  great  occasion,  it  was  not  the  rhetorician 
that  spoke ;  it  was  the  man  himself  pouring 
oat  the  fullness  of  his  heart    He  moted 
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others  by  being  profoundly  moved  himself,  place;  a  thousand  ears  catch  every  whisper ;  a 

It  was  nature,  and  not  artifice,  that  lent  the  ^  1!^,,^*  A^lT  dZeU>  °£  ^e 

.    ■»          '       ni         .j      m,.    .    ..  scene,  shedding  aU  their  light,  and  ready  to  kindle 

secret  charm  to  aU  he  said.    This  is  the  ex-  the  8li?hte8t  circumstance  into  a  blaze  of  discovery. 

planation  of  what  has  been  recently  stated  Meantime,  the  guilty  soul  cannot  keep  its  own 

with  regard  to  his  forensic  speeches :  that  he  secret.    It  is  false  to  itself;  or  rather  it  feels  an 

never  excelled  in  managing  a  bad  cause.  He  nwaMble  impulse  of  conscience  to  be  true  to  itr 

could  not  simiUte  a  passion  he  did  not  fed :  J*,  "£S  -£*  ^FETCS 

all  was  real  with  him,  or  it  was  nothing.   We  wa8  not  made  for  the  residence  of  such  an  inhabi- 

cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quot-  tant    It  finds  itself  preyed  on  by  a  torment  which 

ing  the  grand  passage  on  the  power  of  con-  it  dares  not  acknowledge  to  God  or  man.    A  vul- 

science,  from  the  address  to  the  jury,  in  the  ture  »  devourin&  ^  «*  \ ««  ■*  D0  ¥***& 

trial  ni  i\\    "K*            •  or  a881fltance»  either  from  heaven  or  earth.     The 

uiai  oi  tne  unapps  :  secret  which  the  murderer  possesses  soon  comes  to 

«  The  deed  was  executed  with  a  degree  of  self-  P08* »  him  '•  and»  ^e  **"  j™1  T"*!  of  ™**<h  we 

possession  and  steadiness  equal  to  the  wickedness  read».lt  overcomes  him,  and  leads  him  whitherso- 

with  which  it  was  planned.    The  circumstances  everitwilL    He  feels  it  beating  at  his  heart,  ns- 

now  clearly  in  evidence  spread  out  the  whole  "^Johjs  throat,  and  demanding  disclosure.    He 

scene  before  us.     Deep  sleep  had  fallen  on  the  J**"?1?8  the  whole  w1orld  8ees  lt  ]n  hw  **?>•  "*»  «* 

destined  victim,  and  on  all  beneath  his  roof.    A  m  ^  eve8»  and  almost  heare  lt8  ™>rk»ng8  m  the 

healthful  old  man,  to  whom  sleep  was  sweet,  the  very  silence  of  his  thoughts.     It  has  become  his 

first  sound  slumbers  of  the  night  held  him  in  their  P84^    Jt  betrays  his  discretion,  it  breaks  down 

soft  but  strong  embrace.      The  assassin  enters,  his  courage,  it  conquers  his  prudence.    When  sus- 

through  the  window  already  prepared,  into  an  un-  Plclon8  ™a  without  begin  to  embarrass  him,  and 

occumed  apartment    With  noiseless  foot  he  paces  ^  net  °f  anaimatance  to  entangle  him,  the  fatal 

the  lonely  hall,  half  lighted  by  the  moon ;  he  winds  J***  struggles  with  still  greater  violence  to  burst 

tip  the  ascent  of  the  stairs,  and  reaches  the  door  f°rth- .  Ifc  mu!t  he  confessed,  it  will  be  confessed ; 

of  the  chamber.    Of  this  he  moves  the  lock,  by  ™™L  w.no  reJ°Se  ^m  ™nfe™D  bufc  !™***  *?d 

soft  and  continued  pressure,  till  it  turns  on  its  suicide  is  confession"    (VoL  VI,  pp. 63-4.) 

hinges  without  noise ;  and  he  enters,  and  beholds  In  a  pleasant  passage  of  Mr.  Webster's 

bis  victim  before  him.    The  room  is  uncommonly  last  8        h  m  Fftneuil  Hall  ^  his  nei  hbor8 

open  to  the  admission  of  light     The  Mice  of  the  j  c  K     ,    .    ^           H    „T,    .      ,.&,  . 

inWent  sleeper  is  turned  from  the  murderer,  and  «jd  friends  in  Boston,  Mr.  Webster  disclaim- 

the  beams  of  the  moon,  resting  on  the  gray  locks  ed  the  credit  of  being  a  man  of  letters  in  the 

of  his  aged  temple,  show  him  where  to  strike,  literary  sense  of  the  term — "though,"  added 

The  fetal  blow  is  given  1  and  the  victim  passes,  ne  playfully,  "  I  sometimes  write  a  letter." 

t^t  Vl^SSL  rf  VShF  iM?  2S£*  Ifc  » true  enough  that  the  calls  of  public  and 

sleep  to  tne  repose  oi  deatn I    lt  is  tne  assassins  «     .       .  ..?      .  ,  ,        ,.      „  *     . 

purpose  to  make  sure  work ;  and  he  plies  the  dag-  professional  life  withdrew  him  from  the  sys- 

ger,  though  it  is  obvious  that  life  has  been  de-  tematic  cultivation  of  literature ;  and  he  was 

etroyed  by  the  blow  of  the  bludgeon.     He  even  accustomed  to  lament  that  the  pressure  of 

*****  At  a8ed^rm^tiiatihe  mfy  n°-  fail  in  if8  business  had  limited  his  studies  to  fragmen- 
aim  at  the  heart,  and  replaces  it  again  over  the  .  L>  e  L>  m  i  •  n  j 
wounds  of  the  poniard  1  To  finish  tne  picture,  be  *H  potions  of  time.  Technically  and  pro- 
explores  the  wrist  for  the  pulse  1  He  feels  for  it,  fessionally  speaking,  Mr.  Webster  was  not  a 
and  ascertains  that  it  beats  no  longer  1  It  is  ac-  scholar  or  a  man  of  science :  but  where  was 
complished.  The  deed  is  done.  He  retreats,  re-  there  a  scholar  superior  to  him  in  all  that 
traces  his  steps  to  the  window,  passes  out  through  maue8  tke  character  of  srholarshin  rpsn^ta- 
it  as  he  came  in.  and  escapes.  He  has  done  the  maKes  ja®.  c™™f;r  ot  sctioiarsnip  respecta- 
murder.  No  eye  has  seen  him,  no  ear  has  heard  ble  Uld  dignified  ?  JN  ot  much  of  his  life 
him.  The  secret  is  his  own,  and  it  is  safe!  was  spent  "  in  the  still  air  of  delightful 
"  Ah!  gentlemen,  that  was  a  dreadful  mistake,  studies :"  but,  like  Demostheres  and  Cicero, 
Such  a  secret  can  be  safe  no  where.  The  whole  though  his  most  strenuous  labors  were  in 
creation  of  God  has  neither  nook  nor  corner  where  Ai  ?  i  r  *u  i?  i  a  *  i 
the  guilty  can  bestow  it,  and  say  it  is  safe.  Not  £e  »troggles  of  the  Forum  and  Senate  and 
to  speak  of  that  eye  which  pierces  through  all  dis-  Courts  of  Law,  or  under  the  heavy  cares  of 
guises,  and  beholds  every  thing  as  in  the  splendor  diplomacy  and  the  discussions  of  the  Cabinet, 
of  noon,  such  secrete  of  guilt  are  never  safe  from  vet  in  his  leisure  moments,  snatched  from 
detection  even  by  men.  True  it  is,  generally  these  exhausting  toils— Aorw  *u^c/m— he 
speaking,  that  •  murder  will  out  True  it  is,  that  iT  ,  .,  &  ,  .  ,  -  ,.  ,  ; 
iWidence  hath  so  ordained,  and  doth  so  govern  gathered  the  richest  treasures  of  the  best 
things,  that  those  who  break  the  great  law  of  literature  of  the  world  ;  and  his  comprehen- 
Heaven  by  shedding  man's  blood,  seldom  succeed  sive  mind  was  never  alienated  from  the  ge- 
in  avoiding  discovery.  Especially  in  a  case  excit-  nial  pursuit3  of  science  and  letters.  He  was 
ine  so  much  attention  as  this,  discovery  must  come,  j. *  x  Ai  n  *  ii 
and  will  come,  sooner  or  later.  A  thousand  eyes  £  si™8er.  *  *?  wa,ks  of  ancient  learning, 
turn  at  once  to  explore  every  man,  every  thing,  *±ls  Historical  Discourse  showed  how  well 
every  circumstance  connected  with  the  time  and  he  appreciated  the  great  masters  in  that  de- 
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partment  of  literature.  With  the  Greek 
authors  he  was  familiar  chiefly  in  transla- 
tions; but  no  man  better  understood  the 
substance  of  their  writings.  The  ethical  and 
political  wisdom  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero  he 
had  deeply  studied.  Cicero  was  one  of  the 
masters  of  eloquence  and  philosophy,  over 
whose  pages  he  delighted  to  linger,  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  was  very  familiar  with 
the  subject-matter  of  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  the  histories  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides 
and  Polybius  ;  but,  in  a  more  special  man- 
ner, the  great  Romans,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Ho- 
race, Livy,  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  were  his  fre- 
quent companions,  and  constituted  the  solace 
and  delight  of  his  retirement,  and  of  his  leisure 
from  official  employment  He  read  their 
works  not  only  with  a  profound  understand- 
ing of  their  aim  and  scope,  but  with  a  deli- 
cate discrimination  of  their  manner  and  style. 
With  the  best  writers  in  English  literature, 
his  acquaintance  was  scholarly  and  critical. 
Shakspeare,  Milton  and  Gray  were  house- 
hold words :  those  who  have  heard  his  mag- 
nificent reading,  and  shared  in  his  conversa- 
tions upon  them  afterwards,  will  never  for- 
get how  deeply  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
those  illustrious  authors,  and  with  what  rare 
felicity  of  judgment  and  exquisite  delicacy  of 
taste  he  discriminated  the  minutest  shades 
of  beauty,  in  the  structure  of  their  sentences, 
and  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  their 
words.  This  fine  literary  taste,  the  result  of 
natural  gifts  disciplined  by  study,  is  seen  in 
the  freshness,  vigor  and  incomparable  beauty 
of  his  own  style,  in  his  published  works ;  and 
what  scholar,  devoted  to  letters  for  life,  ever 
wielded  a  more  perfect  and  admirable  style  ? 
and  what  author  has  made  so  many  immortal 
contributions  to  our  American  Literature  ? 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Mr.  Webster 
knew  nothing  of  science.  This  only  shows 
how  rashly  such  assertions  are  hazarded,  by 
persons  who  assume  a  proposition  without 
evidence,  and  draw  conclusions  without  lo- 
gic. In  a  lecture  delivered  many  years  since 
before  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  Boston, 
Mr.  Webster  exhibited  a  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  mechanical  science. 
Whenever  he  was  engaged  in  a  law  case  that 
turned,  upon  facts  or  principles  of  science,  he 
never  failed  to  master  them.  In  his  printed 
works,  there  are  innumerable  evidences  that 
he  had  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  mo- 
dern discovery  and  invention.  We  have 
before  stated,  and  now  repeat,  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  details  and  the  results  of 


geology  and  physical  geography.  His  tastes 
as  a  sportsman  had  led  him  to  observe  care- 
fully the  habite  of  the  fishes  of  our  streams 
and  coasts :  his  knowledge  of  them,  however, 
was  not  merely  a  sporting  acquaintance,  but 
had  the  minuteness  and  precision  of  scientific 
ichthyology.  He  had  formed  several  liter- 
ary plans,  which  he  would  hare  executed 
had  he  lived  a  few  yean  longer:  these  we 
have  already  alluded  to.  The  scholar  who 
conversed  with  Mr.  Webster,  found  him 
master  of  the  highest  results  of  scholarship, 
and  keenly  alive  to  literary  beauty ;  a  critic 
of  unerring  taste  upon  the  language,  struc- 
ture and  spirit  both  of  poetry  and  prose; 
thoroughly  furnished,  if  not  with  the  minute 
details,  yet  with  those  comprehensive  views 
and  far-reaching  ideas  which  belong  to  the 
highest  order  of  minds  in  letters.  The  scien- 
tific man  who  conversed, with  Mr.  Webster 
found  that  the  broadest  generalizations  were 
familiar  to  him;  and  that  his  thoroughly 
trained  mind  saw  and  comprehended,  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  all  that  he  could  com- 
municate upon  his  own  special  topic  of  study. 
Mr.  Webster's  mind,  indeed,  grasped  all 
truth,  all  knowledge ;  and  his  memory,  un- 
impaired till  death,  kept  with  tenacious  hold 
whatever  had  been  laid  up  there.  The 
rapid  intuition  by  which  he  reached  remote 
results  and  embraced  the  most  comprehen- 
sive generalization,  in  any  branch  of  learn- 
ing, was  astonishing.  The  keenness  of  his 
glance,  the  precision  of  his  observation,  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  combined 
details  with  the  broadest  views,  the  fond  af- 
fection of  conscious  and  personal  friendship 
with  which  he  looked  upon  Nature,  had  the 
fortunes  of  his  life  directed  him  to  the  paths 
of  science,  would  have  made  the  study  of 
nature  a  sphere  of  intellectual  toil  congenial 
to  the  vast  scope  of  his  mighty  mino.  He 
would  have  been  the  Cuvier  or  the  Hum- 
boldt of  America. 

What  was  the  secret  of  Mr.  Webster's 
wonderful  achievements?  Doubtless,  with- 
out rich  natural  endowments  to  begin  with, 
they  would  never  have  been  accomplished. 
There  has  not  been  in  our  day  a  mind  of 
such  compass,  proportion,  and  strength. 
In  physical  constitution,  Mr.  Webster  was, 
in  a  like  degree,  the  favorite  of  Nature. 
The  colossal  grandeur  of  his  head ;  the  sym- 
metry and  vigor  of  his  stalwart  frame ;  the 
overpowering  brilliancy  of  his  eye ;  the  depth 
and  power  of  his  voice;  the  natural  majesty 
of  his  bearing,  excited  admiration  and  awe 
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wherever  he  appeared.  He  trod  the  earth 
like  a  god.  His  frown  was  terrible;  but  his 
smile  was  winning  as  the  opening  of  a  sum- 
mer morning.  His  familiar  conversation 
was  rich,  entertaining,  and  instructive,  beyond 
that  of  any  other  man  of  his  time.  He  told 
a  story  with  inimitable  dramatic  effect,  yet 
never  lost  his  imposing  dignity.  No  vulgar 
word,  no  ambiguous  allusion,  no  scandalous 
anecdote,  no  sarcasm  upon  the  absent,  no 
cutting  speech  upon  his  bitterest  enemies, 
ever  broke  the  charm  that  held  the  listener  a 
spell- bound  thrall  to  the  fascination  of  his  talk. 
But  with  all  natural  graces  and  endow- 
ments, these  great  achievements  could  never 
have  been  accomplished,  without  unshaken 
perseverance  and  unwearied  industry.  Mr. 
Webster  wasted  no  fragments  of  time.  To 
him  the  smallest  particle  was  precious  as 
golden  sands  and  diamonds.  He  drew  in- 
struction, he  disciplined  his  mind,  from  every 
source,  and  at  every  moment;  from  books, 
from  experience,  from  life :  the  lore  of  sor- 
row and  bereavement  had  touched  and 
trained  his  heart — "  knowledge  by  suffering 
entereth."  Conversation  with  men,  and  com- 
munion with  nature;  the  study  of  human 
wisdom,  and  the  study  of  God  s  wisdom  in 
the  written  Word,  constantly  strengthened 
his  understanding,  and  chastened  his  affec- 
tions. Born  and  brought  up  in  the  health- 
giving  scenes  of  the  country,  he  never  forgot 
his  rural  tastes  in  the  city  throng,  in  the 
political  strife,  in  the  diplomatic  circle.  How 
racy  and  redolent  of  the  soil  are  his  letters 
to  that  "  true  man,"  John  Taylor,  who  had 
charge  of  his  Franklin  farm  1  Like  the  giant 
of  old,  ever  and  anon  he  recruited  his  ex- 
hausted energies,  by  resting  on  the  bosom 
of  mother  Earth.  Agriculture,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  the  studies  of  nature  which  they 
induced,  were  the  delights  to  which  he  re- 
tired in  the  intervals  of  public  business ;  and 
these  pleasures  and  pursuits  kept  alive  the 
habits  of  manly  activity  in  which  his  early 
life  was  passed.  He  was  always  an  early 
riser,  until  his  last  illness  made  him  a  reluc- 
tant prisoner  to  his  bed.  Even  in  the 
crowded  city,  or  at  the  Capitol, 

"  The  breezy  call  of  incense- breathing  morn" 

found  him  up  and  ready  for  the  work  of  the 
day ;  and  by  the  time  other  men  were  astir, 
he  had  done  more  than  the  day's  work  of  a 
common  man. 

In  this  way,  Mr.  Webster  made  the  most 
of  life,  and  in  three  or  four  distinct  pursuits 


did  more  than  many  distinguished  men  have 
done  in  any  one  of  them.  He  was  conser- 
vative in  his  ideas  and  tendencies — but  only 
conservative  of  good.  He  kept  his  mind 
open  for  the  frank  reception  of  new  views, 
and  all  the  real  progress  of  the  age.  He 
had  no  fear  of  change  and  reform,  provided 
change  and  reform  were  needed  by  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  times.  He  was 
in  mind,  heart,  and  soul,  thoroughly  Ame- 
rican, while  fully  sensible  to  the  charms  of 
European  civilization;  in  every  aspiration 
of  his  heart  he  was  republican,  while  in  lofty 
bearing  he  was  more  than  equal  to  the 
crowned  monarch.  The  haughtiest  nobles 
of  England  did  him  reverence,  when  he 
visited  that  country. 

Mr.  Webster  fulfilled  the  precept  of  Solon, 
"  Grow  old  learning,"  yi}pa<yxe  foocurxo/ttvo;. 
In  old  age  his  mind  had  all  the  strength  of 
his  early  manhood,  with  greater  richness  of 
accumulated  knowledge,  and  more  equable 
splendor.  Retaining  the  habit  which  he 
formed  at  the  commencement  of  his  career 
of  directly  dealing  with  the  realities  of 
things,  in  his  later  compositions  he  clothed 
his  conceptions  with  more  of  ideal  beauty. 
His  genius  held,  in  the  evening  of  his  days, 
the  fresh  vigor  of  its  morning  prime.  His 
capacity  for  labor,  for  mastering  the  compli- 
cated details  of  a  great  question,  arranging 
them  in  lucid  order,  and  applying  to  them 
the  force  of  a  logic  more  resistless  than  that 
of  the  schools,  was  still  undiminished  when, 
a  few  months  ago,  he  argued  an  important 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New-Jersey. 
His  style,  always  chaste  and  sometimes  poet- 
ical, in  his  recent  speeches  and  writings  had 
acquired  greater  affluence  and  a  more  placid 
beauty.  The  ideal  aspect  of  human  life 
seemed  to  open  more  clearly  to  his  serener 
vision,  and  the  turmoil  and  dust  of  the 
worldly  scene  gradually  withdrew,  and  less- 
ened in  the  vanishing  distances  of  the  past 
There  was  a  rhythm,  a  golden  poetical  color- 
ing, of  which  his  earlier  productions  gave 
the  prophecy  but  not  the  completion.  His 
varied  and  constantly  increasing  acquire- 
ments, nothing  of  which  was  ever  lost  or 
forgotten,  had  been  harmonized  into  forms  of 
solid  strength  and  classical  beauty.  It  was 
the  rich  fruit  of  autumn  embosomed  in  the 
glowing,  many-colored  foliage  of  the  ripened 
year.  It  was  the  old  story  of  Homer  over 
again:  the  Iliad,  the  sun  at  his  meridian 
height ;  the  Odyssey,  the  same  sun  in  the 
imperial  splendors  of  his  setting. 
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with  Mexico.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war 
a  reaction  began  in  the  North  and  South 
simultaneously.  The  effects  of  this  reaction 
were  felt  first  in  the  efforts  to  terminate  the 
war,  in  the  extreme  popularity  and  power 
suddenly  awarded  to  its  opponents,  and  the 
general  officers  who  brought  it  to  a  conclu- 
sion^ finally  by  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo,  which  abrogated  the  principle  of 
conquest,  and  indemnified  Mexico  to  some 
extent  for  the  loss  of  her  territory.  A  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  reaction  elected  General 
Taylor  to  the  Presidency,  and  gave  the  Free- 
soil  party  of  the  North  a  certain  doubtful 
and  limited  influence  in  his  cabinet  While 
this  influence  continued,  holding  itself  strict- 
ly within  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution,  and 
eschewing  all  violations  of  State  rights,  the 
administration  was  supported  by  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  The  death  of  General 
Taylor  suddenly  reversed  the  policy  of  the 
administration,  and  the  popular  tide  began 
again  to  turn. 

The  great  victory  achieved  by  the  mea- 
sures of  compromise,  by  which  the  State  of 
California  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  with 
a  protest  against  the  extension  of  slavery, 
and  by  which  the  rights  of  the  South  were 
on  all  sides  limited,  and  at  the  same  time 
protected  and  established  within  their  proper 
limits,  may  be  regarded  as  the  concluding 
stage  and  last  scene  of  the  reaction.  The 
compromise  measures  were  carried  by  the 
votes  and  influence,  for  the  most  part,  of 
Northern  men  and  Whigs ;  and  the  great 
leader  and  representative  of  the  Whig  party 
was  the  originator  and  principal  defender. 
His  death,  and  that  of  Mr.  Webster,  seems 
to  be  the  conclusion  of  a  cycle.  Democracy 
commences  anew  with  its  peculiar  expansive 
policy;  the  Whigs  are  again  thrown  into  op- 
position ;  a  new  war  has  begun.  It  will  pass 
in  all  probability  through  a  series  of  changes, 
alternating  victory  and  defeat,  and  terminat- 
ing again,  as  heretofore,  in  the  election  of  a 
President,  whose  executive  policy  will  an- 
tagonize the  expansive  energy  of  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  aggressionists  and  inter- 
ventionists. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  connection 
with  the  late  political  revolution,  is  the  one 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  Pres- 
idents are  no  longer  elected  by  the  people 
for  their  personal  merit  and  executive  talent, 
but  for  a  contrary  reason,  that  they  are  sup- 
"  i  to  have  no  fixed  opinions,  and  will 
ite  themselves  the  mere  executive  of 


the  popular  will.  The  ad  of  the  nation 
is  to  be  an  c  ;  a  leader;  a  sort  of 

head  1  c^      v      to  sign  papers  and 

execute  orders,  w  e  ougtot  to  know,  if  pos- 
sible, why  this  revolution  in  regard  to  mes 
has  en  place.  The  people  hare  laid  aside 
all  tne  acquired  reputations,  both  civil  and 
mili  f.  M*.  ^E«h6ter,  Mr,  Clay,  Calhoua, 
Scott,  Cass,  Buchanan,  Vjlq  Burea,  an& 
others  of  equal  merit  and  abiltt^  thcta 
nai  b  have  not  been  rejected  by  the  people 
be*  >  of  any  supposed  deficiency  of  talent 
in  tne  main ;  nor  was  it  for  want  of  an  ex* 
tended  knowledge  of  the  candidates,  their 
names  being  known  in  every  part  of  the 
Union,  and  their  acts  a  theme  of  comment 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  respect- 
ability, the  dignity  and  authority  of  theee 
gray-haired  veterans ;  their  civil,  as  well  at 
their  military  and  diplomatic  talent,  is  justly 
ascribed  to  each,  and  the  opinion  truly  en- 
tertained and  generally  expressed  among 
the  people  that  any  one  of  them  would  have 
made  an  excellent  President  Men  of  far 
inferior  ability  to  General  Cass  and  General 
Scott,  though  some  were  better  tactitians, 
and  others  better  orators,  have  filled  the 
office  of  President 

To  know  why  it  is  that  two  thirds  of  the 
American  people  have  appointed  a  gentle- 
man whom  they  do  not  know,  and  who  hat 
held  hitherto  only  a  respectable  position  as 
a  lawyer  and  political  strategist,  to  fill  the 
executive  office  of  the  empire,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  general  review  of  the  state  of 
parties  previous  to  the  election.  From  this 
review  we  may  also  perhaps  gather  an  ap- 
proximate opinion  of  the  course  that  will  be 
taken  by  the  people  and  by  politicians  dur- 
ing the  coming  four  years.  The  election  of 
Senator  Pierce  has  been  attributed  by  some 
to  the  machinations  of  a  powerful  combina- 
tion of  office  seekers.  Had  General  Scott  or 
General  Cass  been  elected  in  his  place,  or 
any  one  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  either 
party,  the  charge  might  have  been  made 
with  some  appearance  of  reason  to  sustain 
it ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  name 
of  Senator  Pierce  was  sprung  upon  the 
Convention,  three  or  four  men  holding  in* 
fluence  in  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Virginia,  having  contrived  the  rejection 
of  the  other  candidates  and  the  substitution 
of  their  own,  the  idea  of  a  general  combi- 
nation of  office-seekers  in  favor  of  a  partic- 
ular name  falls  quite  to  the  ground. 

In  searching  for  the  causes  of  the  late 
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It  appears  that  Presidents  are  no  longer 
elected  by  the  people  for  their  personal 
merits  ;ind  executive  talent,  hut  bceniise  they 
are  supposed  to  represent  a  certain  body  of 
nrinci|Fle».  Or  rather,  in  the  present  instance, 
because  they  are  supposed  to  represent  no- 
thing in  particular,  but  will  easily  giro  way 
to  the  prevailing  impulse.  Senator  Pierce 
has  been  elected  by  the  people;  he  was 
selected  by  the  Baltimore  Convention:  it 
■was  consequently  the  Convention  which  re- 
ceived the  vote  ofthe  people — the  Convention, 
and  not  tlte  candidate.  Wo  have  elected  a 
dernier  re-sort.  It  is  an  epoch — a  political 
revolution.  From  Washington  to  Pierce, 
less  and  less  of  the  man,  and  mora  of  the 
office,  in  regular  gradation.  Let  us  always 
bear  this  in  mind. 

We  ought  to  know,  if  possible,  what  prin- 
ciples are  to  govern  the  action  of  the  incom- 
ing administration  :  unfortunately  we  do  not 
know;  we  are  reduced  to  a  conjecture;  we 
are  in  the  situation  of  the  President  elect 

It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  nominating,  will  also  be  the  guiding  and 
controlling  influence ;  that  if  the  jieople  have 
elected  the  Convention,  they  have  elected 
their  principles  and  purposes.  The  Conven- 
tion was  a  composile  body;  it  consisted  of 
three  factious,  each  more  or  less  antagoniz- 
ing the  other  two;  united  by  a  very  vague 
and  unsettled  resolution  of  the  common  in- 
terest ;  their  principle  of  union  not  correctly 
knownevea  to  themselves,  and  yetsufficiently 
efficacious. 

Of  the  three  powers  which  compose  the 
Convention,  we  perceive  one,  emanating  from 
the  South,  into  which  the  two  otherB  Bowed, 
and  with  which  they  are  blended ;  and  this 
is  the  expansive  power  of  the  slaveholding 
interest,  from  which  arises  the  Democratic 
policy  of  the  United  States, 

The  two  antagonizing  principles  are  not 
indeed  less  expansive  in  their  character,  but 
they  are  impelled  by  less  ardent  motives, 
and  are  consequently  absorbed  and  directed 
by  the  influence  of  the  propagandists  of  the 
South.  We  conjecture  that  the  policy  of  the 
incoming  Executive  will  be  in  a  line  formed 
by  the  resolution  of  these  three  powers;  the 
impetus  and  momentum  of  its  policy  coming 


from  the  South,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Northern  powers  felt  only  after  a  lapse  of 
time,  when  Southern  aims  hare  begun  to  be 
accomplished. 

When  wo  speak  of  the  two  Northern 
branches  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  reader 
will  understand  ns  to  mean  the  foreign,  or 
emigrant  influence,  which  is  least  of  the  three, 
and  the  Western,  represented  at  present  by 
Genera!  Cass.  For  the  present,  let  ns  name 
only  one  characteristic  of  each  of  these  two 
branches,  namely  :  the  spirit  of  internal  im- 
provement which  actuates  the  Western 
Democratic  party,  and  for  which  they  hare 
our  sympathy  and  respect,  and  the  readiness 
to  interfere  in  foreign  affairs,  which,  more  or 
less,  infects  our  newly  naturalized  citizens, 
and  their  immediate  descendants,  for  which 
we  have  at  all  times  manifested  a  very  partial 
and  guarded  enthusiasm ;  giving  all  praise 
to  the  good  intention  and  patriotic  desire, 
and  to  nothing  more. 

If  we  can  fairly  estimate  the  intentions  of 
the  enemy,  who  have  now  the  advantage  of 
position,  and  base  gained  a  rising  ground, 
our  own  movements  in  opposition  will,  of 
necessity,  follow  theirs;  we  can  only  observe 
their  motions,  and  follow  them  as  we  may, 
with  time  and  patience  to  be  our  friends. 
Knowing  their  principles,  we  should  be  able 
to  predict  their  policy ;  it  will  doubtless  be 
a  modification  of  the  policy  which,  by  a  re- 
action in  the  popular  mind,  enabled  us  to 
elect  General  Taylor.  It  is  proved  that  mili- 
tary popularity  alone,  even  when  united  with 
the  highest  civil  and  diplomatic  qualities, 
will  not  elect  a  President.  We  have  made 
our  very  last  experiment  in  that  line;  hence- 
forth we  shall  be  compelled  to  rely  upon  our 
principles,  and  see  what  they  will  do  for  us. 
Consequently  it  appears,  the  election  of 
General  Taylor  was  an  affair  of  principle, 
and  not  the  fruit  of  military  reputation ;  that 
election  was  the  result  of  a  reaction  against 
the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  at  that 
period  emanating  exclusively  from  the  South. 
The  eipansive  power  of  the  slave  propagan- 
dists, a  body  entirely  distinct  from  the  con- 
servative slaveholders  of  the  South,  elected 
Polk  and  Dallas,  and  the  result  was  the 
forcible  annexation  of  Texas,  aod  the  war 
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the  popular  will.  The  bead  of  the  nation 
Is  to  be  nn  official,  not  a  leader;  a  sort  of 
head  clerk  and  constable,  to  sign  papers  and 
execute  orders.  We  ought  to  know,  if  p 
sible,  why  Ibis  revolution  in  regard  to  men 
has  taken  place.  The  people  have  laid  aside 
itll  the  acquired  reputations,  both  civil  aw1 
military.  Mr  W«t*ter,  Mr.  Clay,  Calhout 
Scott,  Cass,  Buchanan,  Van  Buren, 
others  of  equal  merit  and  ability, 
names  have  not  been  rejected  by  the  peopt 
because  of  any  supposed  deficiency  of  talen 
in  the  main  ;  nor  was  it  for  want  of  an 
tended  knowledge  of  the  candidates,  t 
names  being  known  in  every  part  of  the 
Union,  and  their  acts  a  theme  of  comment 
for  tho  last  twenty  years.  The  respect- 
ability, the  dignity  and  authority  of  these 
gray-haired  veterans ;  their  civil,  as  well  as 
their  military  and  diplomatic  talent,  is  justly 
ascribed  to  each,  and  the  opinion  truly  en- 
tertained and  generally  expressed  among 
the  people  that  any  one  of  them  would  have 
made  an  excellent  President.  Men  of  far 
inferior  ability  to  General  Cass  and  General 
Scott,  though  some  were  better  tactitians, 
and  others  better  orators,  have  filled  the 
office  of  President. 

To  know  why  it  is  that  two  thirds  of  tlia 
American  people  have  appointed  a  geutla- 
man  whom  they  do  not  know,  and  who  hi 
held  hitherto  only  a  respectable  position  s 
a  lawyer  and  political  strategist,  to  fill  the 
executive  office  of  the  empire,  it  is  necessar 
to  make  a  general  review  of  the  state  < 
parties  previous  to  the  election.  From  tl 
review  we  may  also  perhaps  gather  an  ■_ 
proximate  opinion  of  the  course  that  will  b 
taken  by  the  people  and  by  politicians  dur 
ing  the  coming  four  years.  The  election  o 
Senator  Pierce  has  been  attributed  by  son* 
to  the  machinations  of  a  powerful  cumbiui 
tion  of  office  seekers.  Had  General  Scott  01 
General  Cass  been  elected  in  his  place,  o 
anyone  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  eithe 
party,  the  charge  might  have  been  made 
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with  Mexico.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war 
a  reaction  began  in  the  North  and  South 
simultaneously.  The  effects  of  this  reaction 
were  felt  first  in  the  efforts  to  terminate  the 
war,  in  the  extreme)  popularity  and  power 
suddenly  awarded  to  its  opponents,  and  the 
general  officers  who  brought  it  to  a  conclu- 
sion;' finally  by  tho  treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo,  which  abrogated  the  principle  of 
conquest,  and  indemnified  Mexico  to  some 
extent  for  the  loss  of  her  territory.  A  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  reaction  elected  Genera! 
Taylor  to  the  Presidency,  and  gave  the  Free- 
soil  party  of  tho  North  a  certain  doubtful 
and  limited  influence  in  his  cabinet.  While 
this  influence  continued,  holding  itself  strict- 
ly within  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution,  and 
eschewing  all  violations  of  State  rights,  the 
administration  was  supported  by  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  The  death  of  General 
Taylor  suddenly  reversed  the  policy  of  the 
administration,  and  the  popular  tide  began 
again  to  turn. 

The  great  victory  achieved  by  the  mea- 
sures of  compromise,  by  which  the  State  of 
California  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  with 
a  protest  against  the  extension  of  slavery, 
and  by  which  the  rights  of  the  South  were 
on  all  sides  limited,  and  at  the  same  time 
protected  and  established  within  their  proper 
limits,  may  be  regarded  as  the  concluding 
stage  and  last  scone  of  the  reaction.  The 
compromise  measures  were  carried  by  the 
votes  and  jnfluence,  for  tho  moat  part,  of 
Northern  men  and  Whigs;  and  the  great 
leader  and  representative  of  the  Whig  party 
was  the  originator  and  principal  defender. 
His  death,  aud  that  of  Mr.  Webster,  seems 
to  be  the  conclusion  of  a  cycle.  Democracy 
commences  anew  with  its  peculiar  expansive 
policy;  the  Whigs  are  again  thrown  into  op- 
position ;  a  new  war  has  begun.  It  will  pass 
in  all  probability  through  a  series  of  changes, 
alternating  victory  and  defeat,  and  terminat- 
ing again,  as  heretofore,  in  the  election  of  a 
President,  whose  executive  policy  will  an- 
tagonize the  expansive  energy  of  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  aggressionists  and  inter- 
ventionists. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  connection 
with  the  late  political  revolution,  is  the  one 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  Pres- 
idents are  no  longer  elected  by  the  people 
for  their  personal  merit  and  executive  talent, 
but  for  a  contrary  reason,  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  no  fixed  opinions,  and  will 
constitute  themselves  the  mere  executive  of 


with  s 
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earanco  of  reason  to  sustain 


it;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  n 
of  Senator  Pierce  was  sprung  upon  the 
Convention,  three  or  four  men  holding  in- 
fluence in  New- Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Virginia,  having  contrived  the  rejection 
of  the  other  candidates  and  the  substitute 
of  their  own,  the  idea  of  a  general  c 
nation  of  office-seekers  in  favor  of  a 
ular  name  falls  quite  to  the  ground. 

In  searching  for  the  causes  of  the  lata 
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political  revolution,  we  are  happily  relieved 
from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  classing 
among  them  the  personal  weaknesses  and 
defects  of  popular  candidates.  It  certainly 
was  not  a  want  of  respect  for  the  character 
of  Henry  Clay  or  of  Mr.  Cass  which  pre- 
vented their  election.  Enemies  they  had  in 
abundance,  but  none  who  did  not  respect 
their  abilities  ;  nor  were  the  personal  pecu- 
liarities of  our  military  leaders  the  cause  of 
their  rejection  by  convention  managers,  at 
first,  or  by  the  people  afterwards.  Generals 
Scott  and  Taylor  had  each  their  persona] 
peculiarities,  which  endeared  them  to  some, 
m  much  as  they  impaired  their  influence 
with  others.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves 
1  that  we  are  relieved  frpm  the  necessity  of 
invidious  comparison  and  recrimination. 
The  same  men  who  rejected  General  Scott 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  stand 
ready  to  confer  the  highest  honors  upon 
him  as  a  representative  of  Ahe  military  glory 
of  the  country. 

Finding  then  at  last  that  the  office  of 
Coresident  is  no  longer  the  reward  of  merit, 
ta  it  not  a  waste  of  time  to  expend  ourselves 
H  expressions  of  regret  and  discontent? 
[*he  revolution  has  taken  place ;  perhaps  we 
ire  to  blame  for  failing  to  anticipate  it; 
>ut  we  should  be  much  more  to  blame  if 
*e  suffered  ourselves  to  be  disheartened  and 
Overcome  by  it  New  circumstances  and 
necessities  require  new  modes  of  action ; 
lew  and  more  philosophical  principles  of 
organization;  a  more  vigorous  and  inde- 
pendent opposition.  As  we  are  no  longe 
n  power,  we  are  able  to  indulge  ourselves 
more  freely,  and  use  with  less  timidity  the 
means  of  popularity  and  persuasion.  We 
»an  appeal  with  perfect  safety  to  principles 
and  motives  in  the  popular  mind  which  men 
in  power  dare  not  trust  themselves  to  sym- 
pathize with.  The  late  revolution  in  our 
political  system  has  not  only  thrown  out  of 
power  and  into  opposition  the  supporters  of 
the  American  system,  as  it  is  called,  of  Mr. 
Clay,  it  has  brought  into  power  the  anta- 
gonists of  that  system,  whose  general  policy, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous  to  human  liberty  and  ad- 
verse to  the  future  glory  and  prosperity  of 
republics.  The  extension  of  negro  slavery 
over  all  the  southern  and  southwestern  ter- 
ritories of  the  Republic,  and  over  Mexico, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  leading  measure  of 
the  party  elect.    To  these  they  add  the  an- 


nexation of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  either 
by  purchase  or  by  force  of  arms,  they  care 
not  which. 

We  have  the  whole  of  this  to  oppose ;  all 
that  it  is,  and  all  that  it  promises  to  be,  as 
well  for  the  sake  of  the  Southern  upholders 
of  the  American  system  as  for  those  of  the 
North.  We  must  accomplish  the  limitation 
of  slavery  according  to  the  original  intention 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  represented.  We  must  re- 
turn to  the  first  principles  of  the  Declaration 
and  the  Constitution.  If  we  cannot  accom- 
plish this  great  purpose  by  the  popularity 
of  one  man,  let  us  achieve  it  by  our  own 
intelligence  and  vigor.  We  are  the  young 
men ;  all  that  is  to  be  done  for  the  future  is 
to  be  done  by  us,  and  through  our  energy 
and  confidence.  We  must  organize  our- 
selves upon  principles  as  liberal  and  all- 
embracing  as  the  air  of  heaven ;  trusting 
no  longer  to  reputations  or  the  influence  of 
individuals. 

When  we  say  these  things,  we  intimate 
that  they  have  not  been  said  until  now.  We 
make  it  our  boast  that  we  are  the  first  to 
say  them.  We  are  rather  encouraged  than 
disgusted  with  our  apparent  defeat,  which, 
though  seemingly  a  retrogression  and  a 
failure,  will  by  and  by  appear  to  be  a  move- 
ment forward  to  victory. 

While  searching  for  the  causes  of  defeat, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the 
steps  toward  success  :  while  examining  the 
causes  of  our  present  disorganization,  we  dis- 
cover the  means  of  future  and  more  power- 
ful organization;  we  discover  principles  lying 
under  the  surface  of  the  recent  political 
movements  which  convince  us  that  our 
overthrow  is  but  a  friendly  warning. 

The  nation  will  not  be  used  by  old  men 
nor  by  young  ones ;  it  will  not  give  way  to 
enthusiasts,  and  very  readily  laughs  at  the 
timid  and  the  overwise.  Like  the  Jews,  we 
are  a  peculiar  people ;  very  practical,  rather 
youthful  than  aged;  inclining  much  more 
strongly  to  enterprise,  and  resting  more  upon 
hope  and  the  promises  of  a  glorious  future, 
than  the  wise  heads  of  the  world  are  able 
to  conceive  of  us.  An  American  who  is  not 
a  sovereign  in  his  own  thoughts  is  nothing. 
Save  the  One  Teacher  of  men,  the  Son  of 
God,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  a  legitimate  superior.  Advice 
he  prizes  at  its  just  value;  and  in  his  develop- 
ment there  is  more  of  pride  and  will  than 
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of  veneration.  He  conceives  himself  to  be 
the  heir  of  all  the  future;  not  only  of  its 
wealth,  but  of  ils  power  and  its  glory.  At 
the  same  time  he  confides  in  his  institutions, 
and  reposes  much  upon  the  good  faith  and 
the  activity  of  those  whom  he  appoints  to 
manage  for  the  nonce — his  agency  govern- 
ment, his  Republic 

Critically  considered,  he  is  too  confident 
in  them  and  in  himself;  and  when  they  fail 
to  execute  his  will,  the  numbers  that  repre- 
sent his  respect  for  them  drop  down  to  a 
very  low  figure.  In  the  language  of  the 
market,  great  men  are  at  a  discount 

We  have  to  charge  another  fault  upon 
the  American,  that  he  gazes  in  a  somewhat 
owlish  fashion,  as  if  he  were  a  countryman, 
brought  up  on  the  prairies,  upon  the  acts  and 
figurations  of  the  foreign  powers ;  conscious 
of  his  own  irresistible  strength,  he  reposes 
upon  it  until  he  is  positively  in  danger :  he 
is  too  proud  to  anticipate  defeat  or  danger, 
hence  he  is  frequently  in  difficulty,  and  to 
put  things  to  rights  he  is  obliged  to  shake 
himself  so  violently,  and  make  so  huge  a 
commotion  in  rectifying  the  errors  of  the 
past,  mischiefs  are  accomplished  which  fully 
revenge  the  unwarrantable  delay.  He  has 
suffered  his  American  system  to  be  run  down, 
demoralized,  and  made  unpopular,  by  the 
influence  of  foreigners ;  he  has  neglected  to 
associate  this  system  with  other  political 
issues,  such  as  the  limitation  of  slaverv  within 
its  constitutional  bounds,  and  the  lines  drawn 
around  it  by  the  inviolable  compromises, 
issues  which  belong  to  it  and  arise  out  of 
the  same  doctrine;  so  that  now  he  finds 
himself  paralyzed  by  the  operation  of  inter- 
mediate factions,  who  seize  one  or  other  of 
the  great  system  of  measures,  and  carry  it 
so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  law  and  of  pro- 
priety, as  to  make  themselves  and  their 
doctrines  a  stumbling-block  instead  of  an 
aid  and  promoter.  This  neglect  has  been 
followed  by  its  proper  fruits — the  defeat  of 
the  American  party;  and  worse  than  defeat, 
its  disorganization.  The  extreme  factions 
have  demoralized  the  entire  body  of  his 
policy. 

But  we  are  continually  departing  from  the 
first  object  of  our  inquiry,  which  was  to  learn 
why  the  old  party  of  the  so-called  Conser- 
ve Whigs  has  suffered  a  defeat  amount- 
a  revolution.    Is  it  because,  through 
reme  anxiety  to  deserve  the  favor  of 
a,  they  have  done  more  and  sworn 


to  more  than  was  expected  of  them!  Wa 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  Whigs  to  ask 
the  entire  system  of  their  principles,  sad 
rely  for  popularity  on  the  military  reputatka 
of  a  man  whose  life  has  represented  the 
honor  and  the  military  skill,  but  by  no  men 
the  political  wisdom  of  the  American  party! 
Was  it  necessary  for  them  to  promise  aid 
even  to  swear  by  their  gray  hairs  that  they 
would  no  longer  oppose  themselves  to  ag* 
grandizement,  because  of  that  extreme  and 
virtuous  love  of  peace,  and  that  horror  flf 
the  irregularities  and  immoralities  of  party, 
which  they  have  been  so  eager  to  displayl 
Did  caution  without  force,  and  legitimacy 
without  favor,  ever  make  a  great  man  Presi- 
dent of  a  Republic  f  Was  it  necessary  to  be 
more  timid  in  '52  than  in  '47  ?  Has  the 
imperial  usurpation  of  Louis  Napoleon  struck 
a  damp  into  the  heart  of  American,  as  well 
as  into  that  of  European  Republicans ! 

Has  the  reader  begun  to  anticipate  from 
these  hints  and  inuendoes  what  we  intend  by 
a  policy  of  reorganization  ?     Let  us  suppose 
that  the  young  men,  the  supporters  of  the 
American  system  of  flenry  Clay,  and  of  all  that 
belongs  to  it,  and  those  who  understood  and 
appreciated  the  spirited  foreign  policy  ssl 
diplomacy  of  Gen.  Taylor  ar  d  his  Cabinet, 
were  to  set  down  once  for  all,  and  with  united 
minds,  a  firm  foot  against  the  annexation  of 
Cuba ;  not  because  they  do  not  favor  the  ex- 
tension of  Republican  institutions,  but  be- 
cause they  are  resolved  that  the  inviolable 
compromises  which  have  struck  a  true  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  North  and  South, 
shall  not  be  made  a  step  towards  the  de- 
struction of  the  true  balance  of  power,  sad 
of  the  industry  and  independence  of  both 
sections.    We  confess  an  eager  curiosity  to 
learn  in  what  spirit  they  will  receive  thk 
our  intimation  of  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
necessary  towards  a  reorganization  of  the 
American  party,  and  a  maintenance  of  the 
just  influence  of  each  section.     Not  many 
years  have  passed  since  the  party  formerly 
called  Whig  and  Conservative,  showed  an  un- 
broken front  against  the  annexation  of  Texas 
and  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  Mexico. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  they  found 
themselves  not  only  victorious  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  general  field  of  the  elections;  a  series 
of  victories,  called  the  compromises,  followed 
after  these.    The  conquest  principle,  cher- 
ished by  the  Democracy  of  the  South,  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  Southern  policy,  wasab- 
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rogated  by  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidal- 
go, which  remunerated  Mexico  for  her  losses 
during  the  war.  The  purchase  of  California 
and  New-Mexico,  from  a  nation  conquered 
and  almost  subjugated,  was  a  full  and  per- 
fect defense  of  Republicanism  and  the  rights 
of  nations.  California  came  into  the  Union 
a  free  State,  protesting  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves.  Oregon  and  New-Mexico  pro- 
tested, and  their  protest  was  allowed :  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  triumphed  in 
the  compromises,  and  the  balance  of  power 
was  suddenly  restored. 

Historical  studies  are  profitable  only  when 
we  are  able  to  glean  from  them  a  principle 
of  conduct  for  the  present  and  the  future. 

It  was  necessary  to  concede  to  the  South 
the  right  of  reclaiming  their  fugitive  slaves ; 
while  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Union 
stands,  they  will  enjoy  that  right  and  must 
be  protected  in  it. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  a  power- 
ful slaveholding  State,  like  Cuba,  should  be 
unconditionally  admitted  as  one  of  the  sov- 
ereignties. We  have  not  bargained  for  that 
While  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  have 
been  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  compromises,  and  especially  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  their  popularity  in  the 
North  has  declined.  No  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  them  of  evincing  their  attach- 
ment to  the  American  system.  The  people 
hate  forgotten  that  they  are  the  legitimate 
defenders  of  that  system :  they  have  culti- 
vated peace  and  union  to  their  own  cost : 
at  home  they  have  rendered  eminent  service 
to  the  nation,  while  they  have  made  their 
own  re-election  impossible ;  for  it  is  not  by 
defending  sectional  interests  as  such,  or  by 
temporizing  with  Birmingham  and  Manches- 
ter, that  Northern  leaders  of  the  American 
party  might  hope  to  secure  the  election  of 
their  candidate. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  protestations  of 
the  friends  of  General  Scott,  and  of  the 
Whig  leaders  in  general,  that  their  inten- 
tions toward  the  Constitution  were  perfectly 
honorable,  the  party  betrayed  an  unmis- 
takable disposition  to  defeat  itself  long  be- 
fore the  coming  on  of  the  election.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Whigs 
should  not  be  continued  in  power ;  and  yet 
the  majority  of  them  seemed  to  have  no 
expectation  of  any  thing  half  so  fortunate. 
It  is  certain  that  a  considerable  number  of 
voters  who  had  previously  ranked  them* 


selves  with  the  American  party  of  Mr 
Clay,  cast  their  suffrages  for  Pierce  and 
King.  They  declared  that,  however  firm 
their  own  attachment  might  be  to  the 
American  system  of  internal  improvements, 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  own  party ; 
they  hardly  knew  why.  Various  reasons 
were  assigned  by  the  disaffected  for  taking 
this  course;  some,  because  they  feared,  I 
know  not  what  intentions  on  the  part  of 
General  Scott  and  his  supporters,  to  violate 
the  compromises ;  but  the  number  of  these 
was  few.  Others,  because  the  Whig  party  had 
busied  itself  too  much  in  favor  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law ;  and  strange  to  say,  great 
numbers  of  these  also  voted  for  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates — one  a  Southern  slave- 
holder, the  other  an  avowed  supporter  of 
the  compromises  and  of  the  slave  system  in 
general.  Others  were  led  astray  by  the 
absurd  Gal  phi n  cry,  and  fancied  corruption 
in  the  Cabinet.  No  person's  honesty  seems 
to  have  been  suspected ;  but  Whig  leaders 
are  required  to  be  fortunate  as  well  as  to  be 
immaculate ;  which  is  the  cruel  necessity  of 
gods  and  heroes  alone.  The  Americus 
letter,  so  called,  and  attributed  to  General 
Scott,  threw  off  the  entire  foreign  vote. 
These  are  a  few  only  of  a  series  of  accidents, 
misfortunes  and  mistakes  which  have  de- 
stroyed the  popularity  of  the  Whig  leaders, 
and  for  which  they  have  only  the  consola- 
tion of  saying  that  they  could  not  help  it. 
Above  all,  the  disaffection  of  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Webster  may  be  counted  as  a  circum- 
stance which  threw  a  damp  over  the  entire 
party,  from  Maine  to  Florida.  Mr.  Webster 
was  formerly  a  Free-soiler,  so  called ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  defended  the  principle,  if  not  the 
practice,  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  was 
opposed  in  general  to  the  extension  of 
slavery.  His  subsequent  conduct  seems  to 
have  been  dictated  by  a  desire  to  recover 
the  position  which  belonged  to  him  in  the 
South.  He  gave  a  practical  value  and  effi- 
cacy, by  his  decisions  and  speeches,  to  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law :  in  doing  this,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  against  him 
by  the  Boston  Abolitionists,  he  did  no  more 
than  was  politic  and  right,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  the  country;  and  if  his 
conduct  achieved  for  him  a  Southern  reputa- 
tion, let  it  be  so;  there  is  neither  wrong  in 
his  behavior  nor  mischief  in  its  results,  but 
on  all  sides  the  highest  benefit.  The  vic- 
tory of  American  liberalism  is  not  to  be 
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achieved  by  violations  of  the  compromises, 
or  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  State  sovereign- 
ty. Our  rights  and  duties  do  not  extend 
to  the  modification  or  the  destruction  of 
slavery  ;  the  business  of  each  of  the  States 
is  to  legislate  for  its  own  people,  and  not 
for  its  neighbor  States.  Let  us  adhere 
always  to  the  principle  of  democratic  equal- 
ity, not  only  among  citizens  where  we  have 
the  power  to  enforce  it,  but  among  States 
where  it  is  enforced  by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  useless  to  deny,  however,  that  other 
causes  have  operated  unfavorably  for  the 
popularity  of  the  Whig  leaders.  The 
Americans,  though  they  are  a  peaceable,  are 
at  the  same  time,  a  jealous  and  sensitive 
people.  The  Administration  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  painful  alternative  either  of 
assuming  a  hostile  attitude  toward  Spain  and 
England,  in  regard  to  Mexico  and  Nicara- 
gua, and  the  Northern  Fisheries,  to  please 
the  more  irritable  part  of  the  Northern 
population,  or  to  sacrifice  their  own  popu- 
larity by  adhering  to  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion. Many  thousands  of  irascible  citizens 
cast  their  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate, 
because  they  imagined  that  Mr.  Pierce  and 
his  friends  will  assume  a  high  republican 
attitude  toward  England  and  Spain.  We 
expect  them  to  be  grievously  disappointed 
in  that  particular.  Southern  Democracy 
would  sooner  put  out  its  right  eye,  or  throw 
its  purse  into  the  sea,  that  to  open  armed 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  under  any 
pretext  whatever.  The  annexation  of  Cuba 
is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  arms ;  and  if 
Cuba  is  to  be  conceded  to  us  by  England, 
there  will  be  a  bargain  and  a  sacrifice  some- 
where. The  liberal  party  in  America  will 
of  course  set  their  faces  against  all  bargains 
and  sacrifices  of  whatever  kind :  they  are 
no  longer  in  power ;  it  is  not  necessary  for 
them  to  suppress  their  principles,  or  their 
opinions ;  they  have  nothing  to  fear ;  but 
they  have  much  to  hope.  They  may 
grieve  over  the  inauspicious  circumstances 
of  the  party  during  the  last  two  years,  but 
they  will  not  withdraw  their  confidence  from 
their  own  leaders  because  they  have  been  in 
straits  and  have  suffered  an  unmerited  de- 
feat. 

One  generation  of  public  men  having 
passed  away,  power  and  office  must  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  younger  generation.  The  young 
men  of  the  nation  will  effect  a  reorganization 
of  the  liberal  party,  with  new  issues  and  new 
arguments  to  sustain  the  old  ones.    The  de- 


mise of  two  powerful  leaders  representing 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  divisions  of  the 
Party,  has  destroyed  the  prestige  of  that 
powerful  organisation  which  for  twenty-fa 
years  successfully  opposed  the  encroach- 
ments of  Southern  Locofoeoism.  Notwith- 
standing the  natural  regret  at  our  defeat, 
we  do  not  regret  that  we  have  been  tatght 
that  it  is  our  duty  and  our  safety  much  man 
to  represent  principles  than  candidates.  Oar 
two  great  orators  are  dead.  Henry  Clay, 
just  previous  to  his  death,  reestablished  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  their  own  nation- 
ality.  It  was  the  function  of  the  venerable 
statesman  to  perform  the  service  of  a  peso- 
maker  and  pacificator.  The  glory  that  be- 
longs to  such  an  act  attends  him  through  all 
time;  but  the  act  itself  is  accomplished: 
the  compromises  and  the  Union  are  reestab- 
lished. The  liberties  of  every  State  are  con- 
firmed upon  the  ancient  basis.  There  let 
them  stand.  The  men  of  this  generation 
and  of  the  next  will  revere  and  protect 
them.  The  last  acts  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
Webster  were  not  less  meritorious  and  con- 
ducive to  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
He  too  obtained  the  name  of  a  peacemaker, 
and  retains  it,  after  his  death,  with  full  honors. 

The  nominee  of  a'  convention  may  suffer 
defeat ;  principles  and  measures  remain  un- 
changed. As  for  ourselves,  we  continue,  as 
heretofore,  to  maintain  what  we  think  the 
best  side  and  the  best  idea.  We  base  oar 
prosperity  in  the  approbation  of  our  friends 
and  not  in  the  success  or  failure  of  temporary 
measures  or  political  ruses. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  see  no  reason  to  lose 
our  temper  or  fall  out  of  humor  with  oar- 
selves  or  our  friends.  There  is  a  time  for 
every  thing,  and  the  present  period  seems  to 
be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  meditation. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  exercise  any  ve- 
hement passions,  and  have  a  valuable  leisure 
given  to  us  to  refresh  our  memories  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  past.  Out  of  these  and 
a  careful  review  of  the  field,  we  shall 
doubtless  find  abundant  motives  for  confi- 
dence in  ourselves  and  in  the  future.  Ererv 
separate  error  and  misadventure,  the  united 
force  of  which  have  occasioned  the  defeat  of 
the  party,  have  been  regularly  and  fully 
predicted  and  set  forth  at  large  in  this  jour- 
nal. In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  we 
have  never  witnessed  a  polititical  defeat 
which  seemed  to  give  less  satisfaction  to  the 
defeaters  and  less  uneasiness  to  the  defeated. 
If  it  is  true,  as  some  intelligent  persons  have 
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asserted,  that  not  less  than  50,000  Whig 
voters  cast  their  suffrages  for  Pierce  and 
King,  it  will  be  a  dear-bought  and  transient 
victory  for  the  Democrats,  and   they  will 


find  themselves  stopped  in  mid  career  if 
they  attempt  to  carry  out  to  its  full  extent  the 
anti- American  policy  which  they  threaten 
to  inflict  upon  the  country. 


MORMONISM   IN   ILLINOIS. 


The  Anti-Mormons  had  supposed  that 
all  difficulty  with  their  adversaries  would 
necessarily  cease  with  the  death  of  their 
prophet  and  dictator.  They  believed  that 
Smith  was  the  soul  of  their  organization, 
and  that  after  he  should  perish  the  fanatics 
would  be  compelled  to  disband  their  forces, 
and  find  a  refuge  in  some  locality  where 
their  religion  would  be  viewed  with  less 
suspicion,  and  where  they  would  be  less 
annoyed  with  persecution.  In  this  conclu- 
sion the  Anti-Mormons  were  altogether 
mistaken.  True,  there  was  a  short  and 
rather  fierce  struggle  between  the  various 
factions  in  Nauvoo,  headed  by  Brigham 
Young  and  Sidney  Rigdon,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  brutal  energy  of  Brigham  tri- 
umphed over  the  more  acute  and  intellectual 
resources  of  Rigdon,  who  was  compelled  to 
fly  from  the  city  of  the  saints  to  avoid  the 
vengeance  of  his  triumphant  rival. 

Brigham  coolly  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  the  prophet,  and  by  his  vigorous 
rule  crushed  all  disaffections ;  for  a  year  the 
voice  of  discord  was  hushed,  and  all  inquiry 
into  the  official  acts  of  the  dictator  was 
stifled.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  in  the 
autumn  of  1845,  a  blow  was  struck  at  Mor- 
monism in  Illinois  more  disastrous  and  ter- 
rible than  any  which  had  previously  been 
inflicted,  and  which  involved  in  its  conse- 
quences the  final  and  complete  banishment 
of  fanaticism  from  the  State.  The  Mor- 
mons had  established  in  the  surrounding 
country  a  number  of  flourishing  settle- 
ments. These  were  attacked  by  the  Anti- 
Mormons;  houses  were  burned  and  farms 
desolated.  So  sudden  were  the  movements 
of  the  insurgents,  that  near  one  hundred 
houses  were  destroyed  before  resistance 
could  be  organized.  The  sheriff  of  the 
county,  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Mormons, 
eventually  marched  a  strong  Mormon  force 
from  Nauvoo  into  the  infected  district,  and 


dispersed  the  rioters.  He  discharged  his 
duty  with  the  most  unjustifiable  violence. 
Several  lives  were  lost  in  his  conflicts  with 
the  Anti-Mormons,  who,  in  their  turn,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Governor  for  protection.  Upon 
their  application  a  force  was  raised  under 
the  proclamation  of  the  Executive,  number- 
ing near  one  thousand  men,  which  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Har- 
din, who  subsequently  perished  so  gloriously 
at  Buena  Vista.  This  force  was  immediately 
marched  to  Nauvoo.  Through  the  media- 
tion and  influence  of  General  Hardin,  the 
belligerent  parties  were  brought  to  terms  of 
accommodation ;  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon, 
by  which  the  Mormons  obligated  themselves 
to  remove  from  the  State  of  Illinois  early 
the  following  spring.  It  was  agreed  by  the 
Anti-Mormons  that  they  should  cease  from 
their  hostile  movements,  and  in  all  lawful 
ways  assist  the  Mormons  in  the  sale  of  their 
property.  This  agreement  was  ratified 
by  the  whole  Mormon  population,  assem- 
bled "  en  masse  "  for  that  purpose,  who 
resolved  that  the  Church  should  march  into 
the  wilds  of  California,  beyond  the  limits  and 
jurisdicton  of  the  United  States. 

The  year  of  "forty-six"  witnessed  a 
scene  at  Nauvoo  as  novel  and  curious  as  has 
ever  been  exhibited  in  modern  times.  It 
witnessed  the  desertion  of  home,  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  protection  of  the  law,  by  the 
Mormons,  for  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  a 
false  and  licentious  creed.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  they  commenced  in  good 
earnest  their  preparations  for  their  long  and 
toilsome  march  to  the  far  West.  The  bulk 
of  their  real  estate  had  already  been  bartered 
away  to  the  huckstering  gentiles,  in  exchange 
for  cattle  and  wagons,  which  were  to  carry 
them  to  the  land  of  promise.  The  residue 
of  their  lands  and  houses  which  were  yet 
unsold  were  still  in  the  market  at  reduced 
prices,  and  their  owners,  intent  on  emigration, 
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were  leaving  no  expedient  untried  to  effect 
an  exchange  for  an  available  outfit  for  the 
wilderness.  The  public  houses  of  the  city 
were  crowded  with  a  multitude  of  visitors 
from  all  portions  of  the  West,  attracted  to  the 
spot  by  the  cheapness  of  the  property  now 
offered  for  sale.  The  sharp  and  wary  deal- 
er in  real  estate,  weighing  well  his  chances 
before  he  made  an  investment  in  "  Mormon 
lots ;"  the  dealer  in  dry  goods,  with  a  mea- 
gre and  unsalable  collection  of  the  fragments 
of  what  had  once  no  doubt  been  a  respect- 
able stock  in  trade ;  the  professional  gam- 
bler, with  his  pack  of  marked  cards  his  only 
capital,  awaiting  with  commendable  patience 
his  opportunity  to  pluck  some  unguarded 
countrymen,  were  all  congregated  together 
in  some  close  bar-room,  insufferable  from 
the  fumes  of  whiskey  and  tobacco,  or  were 
bustling  through  the  streets,  striving  for  the 
attainment  of  the  various  objects  of  their 
pursuit. 

The  Mormon  authorities  had  already 
shifted  the  scene  of  their  impostures  to  the 
wilderness  west  of  Iowa.  IWe  the  im- 
postor Brigham  had  planted  his  standard, 
around  which  had  already  clustered  more 
than  five  thousand  tried  and  true  friends, 
who  with  him  had  escaped  from  the  fiery 
persecution  of  the  vindictive  gentiles,  to 
breathe  the  free  air  of  the  wild  prairie,  and 
enjoy  without  restraint  the  unlicensed  in- 
dulgence of  their  debasing  faith.  There  on 
the  silent  bosom  of  the  wilderness,  which 
had  not  yet  submitted  to  the  conquering 
march  of  American  enterprise  and  civiliza- 
tion, did  the  fanatic  pause  in  his  endless 
journey. 

It  was  indeed  necessary  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  hasten  their  departure 
from  Nauvoo.  The  Anti-Mormons  had  con- 
strued their  treaty  to  read  that  the  Mormons 
were  bound  by  their  contract  to  leave  the 
State  by  the  first  of  May  at  all  hazards,  and 
that  unless  the  whole  of  them  should  be  re- 
moved against  that  time,  they  should  be 
removed  by  force  of  arms.  Although  the 
Mormons  objected  strenuously  to  this  con- 
struction of  their  contract,  they  abated  none 
of  their  effort  to  make  good  their  retreat 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  enemies. 

The  first  of  May  was  now  approaching ; 
and  the  Governor,  under  the  belief  that  the 
Mormons  were  quietly  carrying  out  the 
stipulations  of  their  treaty,  and  that  the 
Anti-Mormons,  well  satisfied  with  their  efforts, 


had  no  disposition  to  create  any  farther  db- 
turbances,  caused  the  withdrawal  and  da- 
banding  of  the  volunteer  company  stationed 
at  Nauvoo.     The  Anti-Mormons,  howeiei, 
were  far  from  being  satisfied.     They  had 
been  so  often  deceived  by  the  fake  repre- 
sentations and  pretenses  of  the  proscribed 
sect,  and  had  so  long  looked  npon  all  their 
acts  with  suspicion  and  mistrust,  thai  it  was 
impossible  now  to  satisfy  their  jealous  watch- 
fulness.   If  it  were  true,  as  they  were  in- 
formed from  time  to  time,  that  the  Mor- 
mons were  leaving  Nauvoo  in  such  net 
numbers,  they  were  apt  to  inquire  why  it 
was  that  the  population  was  so  little  reduced. 
They  were  led  to  believe  that  the  intention 
of  the  Mormons  to  emigrate  was  not  ao 
general  as  had  been  represented.    Brigham 
had  informed  the  masses,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  that  the  saints  should  never  again  hue 
seed-time  or  harvest  in  the  land  of  the  gee- 
tiles  ;  yet  despite  of  this  prophetic  mandate, 
and  amid  all  the  hurry  of  preparation  sad 
departure,  the  Anti-Mormons  were  able  to 
perceive  that  quite  a  number  of  the  Mor- 
mons were  engaged  in  planting  crops  whiob 
would  not  mature  until  long  after  the  stipe* 
lated  time  for  their  departure.      Anottw 
phase  of  deception  now  developed  itself 
amongst  the  Mormons.     Many  of  those  who 
had  emigrated  to  Nauvoo  and  purchased 
property  apparently  in  good  faith,  on  inqnirj 
were  ascertained  to  be  Mormons,  and  were 
equally  obnoxious  with  the  original  residenti 
to  the  wary  and  ever  vigilant  Anti-Mormona 
In  fact,  they  began  to  conclude  that  a  large 
part  of  the  population  which  had  purchased 
in  Nauvoo  were  the  followers  of  the  prophet 
in  disguise,  and  that  a  new  population  of 
Mormons  was  to  be  forced  upon  them  ia 
spite  of  all  their  caution. 

The  Governor,  immediately  after  the 
"  Quincy  Riflemen  "  were  disbanded,  author 
ized  Major  Warren  to  retain  ten  men,  not  so 
much  however  to  quell  the  insurrectionary 
movements  in  the  country,  as  to  act  aa  a 
committee  of  vigilance,  and  report  through 
the  newspapers  the  progress  tne  Mormons 
were  making  in  effecting  their  removal 

These  reports  were  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  apparently  produced  a  pacific  ef- 
fect. It  gave  many  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Mor- 
mons, in  consequence  of  which  emigration 
commenced  flowing  into  Nauvoo,  and  ever/ 
thing  tended  to  a  state  of  permanent 
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In  the  mean  time,  about  the  first  of  June, 
a  general  mass  meeting  of  the  Anti-Mor- 
mons was  called  at  Carthage,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  arrangements  for  the  celebration 
of  the  ensuing  fourth  of  July.  In  this  meet- 
ing it  was  urged  that  they  could  not  con- 
sistently celebrate  a  day  which  presupposed 
their  independence  as  long  as  the  Mormons 
remained  as  a  foil  on  their  liberty  ;  that  the 
preliminary  step  to  be  taken  was  to  expel 
the  Mormons,  whose  strength,  now  much  re- 
duced by  emigration,  would  readily  yield  to 
a  comparatively  small  force.  This  idea  was 
caught  up  with  avidity ;  and  a  few  days  wit- 
nessed the  assemblage  of  an  army,  regularly 
appointed  and  officered,  at  Golden's  Point, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Nauvoo.  The  more 
reckless  of  the  Anti-Mormons,  anxious  for 
the  conflict,  poured  into  the  encampment 
with  such  arms  and. equipments  as  they  could 
readily  lay  their  hands  upon. 

The  Mormons  were  well  informed  of  these 
hostile  demonstrations.  Many  of  them  has- 
tened their  preparation  for  their  departure ; 
others  precipitately  abandoned  their  homes 
without  preparation— destitute  of  provisions 
and  all  the  necessary  comforts  of  a  long  and 
perilous  journey.  Others,  less  terrified  and 
more  determined,  resolved  to  defend  them- 
selves. The  new  citizens  who  had  settled 
in  Nauvoo,  by  the  invitation  of  Mormons 
and  Anti-Mormons,  regarded  themselves  as 
no  party  to  their  quarrels.  Their  true  poli- 
cy was  to  remain  neutral  by  a  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  lawless  proceedings,  the  mer- 
its of  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
understand.  This  policy  the  Mormons  de- 
termined they  should  not  adopt,  and  to 
change  their  resolution,  representations  were 
made  to  them  that  the  crusade  against  Mor- 
monism was  nothing  less  than  a  destructive 
blow  aimed  at  Nauvoo ;  that  the  intention 
of  the  Anti-Mormons  was  to  desolate  the  city. 
The  massive  Temple,  which  was  now  com- 
pleted, and  which  was  reared  by  such  a  vast 
expenditure  of  labor  and  money — an  original 
model  of  a  new  and  magnificent  order  of 
architecture — the  only  ornament  and  attrac- 
tion of  the  city,  was  to  be  undermined  and 
blown  to  atoms  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
now  assembled  in  force.  The  city  itself,  which 
had  changed  hands  and  was  now  the  proper- 
ty of  the  new  citizens,  was  to  be  reduced  to 
ashes  by  the  incendiary  band  of  mobbers. 

The  new  settlers,  believing  these  represen- 
tations to  bo  true,  were  scarcely  less  alarmed 
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than  the  Mormons,  and  many  of  them  were 
equally  resolved  to  resist  the  contemplated 
invasion  of  their  property.  But,  notwith- 
standing their  prejudices  had  been  excited 
by  the  Mormons  against  the  expedition  which 
was  now  encamped  at  Point  Golden,  they 
thought  it  prudent  to  consult  with  the  Anti- 
Mormons  themselves,  relative  to  their  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  Nauvoo.  Accordingly, 
at  a  general  mass  meeting,  which  was  com- 
posed exclusively  of  new  citizens,  or  rather 
which  was  intended  to  be  so,  a  delegation 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  hostile 
force,  and,  if  possible,  by  peaceful  measures 
adjust  their  increasing  difficulties.  But  in 
the  selection  of  the  delegation,  they  were  as 
usual  imposed  upon  by  the  specious  cunning 
of  the  Mormons  ;  at  least  two  of  the  delega- 
tion of  five  were  at  the  time  Mormons.  One 
of  them,  William  Picket,  who  had  lately  re- 
moved from  Alabama,  a  broken-down  law- 
yer, who  had  found  it  unsafe  to  remain 
longer  in  the  South,  had  united  his  destiny 
with  Mormonism,  and  pursued  its  opponents 
with  the  blind  and  revengeful  fury  charac- 
teristic of  the  North  American  savage.  Al- 
though baptized  in  the  faith,  he  had  not 
openly  acknowledged  his  connection  with  it 
No  one  of  the  new  citizens  had  even  the 
slightest  intimation  of  his  religious  faith,  and 
in  fact  it  was  on  account  of  his  supposed 
opposition  to  the  fanatics  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  delegate.  Israel  Clap,  the  other 
Mormon  delegate,  had  recently  removed  from 
Iowa,  and  his  Mormonism  was  a  secret  to  all 
but  the  faithful. 

These  delegates  immediately  after  their 
appointment  visited  the  Anti-Mormon  force 
encamped  at  Point  Golden.  They  found 
this  army,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four 
hundred,  safely  lying  in  a  thicket,  through 
which  a  sluggish  and  filthy  stream  struggled 
in  vain  to  find  an  outlet  for  its  stagnant  wa- 
ters. This  stream  had*  never  before  been 
used  for  any  purpose  of  practical  utility,  un- 
less by  the  swine  of  the  neighborhood  which 
had  occasionally  regaled  themselves  with  a 
refreshing  wallow  in  its  turbid  waters.  The 
patriotic  army  had  taken  possession  of  this 
stream  and  the  "slashes"  around  it,  and 
placed  their  sentinels  and  planted  their  can- 
non to  guard  against  surprise.  The  encamp- 
ment was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  thicket 
of  undergrowth  so  dense  and  impenetrable, 
that  their  whole  force  was  rendered  invisible 
to  the  eyes  of  their  vigilant  enemies. 
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The  Nauvoo  delegates  were  courteously 
received  by  the  Anti-Mormon  Generals,  Col- 
onels and  Majors,  (the  whole  force  appeared 
to,  possess  exalted  rank,)  and  as  new  citizens 
opposed  to  Mormonism  were  welcomed  to 
their  head-quarters.  There  was  necessarily 
no  difficulty  between  the  Anti-  Mormon  en- 
campment and  the  new  citizen  delegates.  It 
was  the  interest  of  both  parties  that  the 
Mormons  should  remove.  The  delegates 
however  believed  and  represented  that  the 
fanatics,  now  reduced  to  a  mere  fragment  of 
their  original  force,  had  ceased  to  be  for- 
midable ;  that  the  few  who  remained  did  so 
from  their  inability  to  procure  the  necessary 
outfit  for  their  journey ;  that  in  spite  of  their 
destitution  they  were  leaving  Nauvoo  as  fast 
as  the  ferry  boats  could  carry  them  away ; 
that  hundreds  had  already  left  without  means, 
and  their  families  were  now  encamped  in  the 
open  prairies,  without  a  common  tent  cloth  for 
a  covering,  awaiting  their  opportunity  to  ex- 
change their  real  estate  for  available  funds 
for  their  journey.  This  was  thought  by  the 
delegates  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most 
zealous  and  uncompromising  Anti-Mormon. 
The  Anti-Mormons  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  disband  their  forces  if  they  could  have 
a  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  Mormons 
would  still  continue  their  preparation  for 
their  departure ;  and  to  fully  assure  them- 
selves that  such  was  the  fact,  they  proposed 
that  one  of  their  number  should  be  stationed 
at  Nauvoo,  who  should  be  protected  by  the 
new  citizens,  and  who  should  daily  report 
the  movements  of  the  Mormons — their  pre- 
parations and  the  number  of  the  departures 
and  arrivals.  To  this  the  new  citizen  dele- 
gates made  no  objection.  There  was  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  each  of  the  contract- 
ing powers  to  avoid  any  rupture,  and  if  pos- 
sible by  mutual  concessions  to  form  a  friend- 
ly alliance.  In  this  spirit  speeches  were  made 
by  the  representatives  of  each,  expressive  of 
a  desire  to  harmonize  whatever  causes  of  dis- 
agreement might  exist  between  them.  The 
parties  manifested  the  utmost  good  feeling 
towards  each  other,  and  separated  with  mu- 
tual pledges  of  fidelity. 

In  the  mean  time  the  utmost  terror  and 
excitement  reigned  in  Nauvoo.  The  citi- 
zens had  contrived  to  inform  themselves  of 
the  designs,  the  force  and  equipments  of 
the  Anti-Mormon  encampment,  by  means 
of  spies  who  daily  and  almost  hourly  visited 
it     The   Mormons  were  now  without  a 


leader  to  direct  their  movements  in  the 
threatening  crisis.    The  twelve  apostles,  thar 
high  council,  and  every  person  high  in  a* 
thority,  were  now  clustered  around  the  stoei- 
ard  of  Brigham,and  the  saints  were  left  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd.    They  wen  im- 
titute  of  a  leader.    No  one  could  be  tmi 
on  whom  the  consecrating  hands  of  the  de» 
ceased  prophet  had  been  laid,  or  who  hat 
been  set  apart  to  lead  the  hosts  of  Israel  te 
battle.     And  when  was    l^n«ftff»?i  fb 
theirs  ever  decided,  unwavering,  or  sum* 
ful,  unless  its  devotees  were  controlled  \j 
the  authoritative  dictation  of  some  mat* 
spirit,  to  whom  the  blind  submissive  maws 
had  conceded   the  unquestioned   right  to 
command  ?    Destitute  as  they  were  of  sues 
a  leader,  deprived  of  the  supernatural  et- 
dowments  of  an  inspired  priesthood,  hi  wkkh 
they  so  implicitly  and  blindly  trusted,  inde- 
cision and  fearful  apprehension  marked  al 
their  councils.     A  general  panic  comm*» 
cated  itself  to  all  classes.     The  wretched, 
spiritless  and  terrified  Mormons  abandoaeJ 
homes  and  property,  and  fled  in  coonsioi 
from  the  doomed  city,  without  snbakteoft 
for  a  single  day.    But  fortunately,  on  tfct 
very  day  on  which  the  new  citizens  had  4* 
patched  their  delegates  to  confer  with  tisr 
enemies,  Sheriff  Backenstos,  the  tried  frM 
the  sworn  clansman  of  the  fanatics,  arrived** 
the  city  of  the  saints.    His  presence  at  osce 
dissipated  their  despondency,  and  fired  their 
hearts  with  hope  and  courage. 

The  first  act  of  this  official  was  to  a* 
an  authoritative  and  pompous  proclamation 
commanding  every  able-bodied  man  to  rtfj 
under  his  law-and-order  banner,  and  de- 
nouncing the  Anti-Mormons  as  lawless  ta* 
ditti,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  planto 
ing  the  weak  and  defenseless.  This  prod*' 
mation  was  without  any  delay  widely  col- 
lated ;  and  wherever  it  was  read  it  dinW 
enthusiasm  and  courage  among  the  Mff* 
mons.  The  retreating  fugitives,  who  intkt 
hour  of  panic  had  precipitately  fled  the  8tt^ 
no  sooner  learned  that  Backenstos  had  *■ 
rived  than  they  recrossed  the  river,  to  waA 
under  his  leadership  to  attack  the  eneaj- 
The  streets  were  crowded  by  the  Monno* 
who  were  preparing  their  arms  for  the  0* 
ticipated  battle. 

All  hesitation  and  .every  indicatioa  «f 
cowardice  had  vanished  from  the  wareihg 
fanatics.  When  the  delegates  returnedfro* 
Point  Golden,  the  streets  were  enlivened  ty 
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crowds  of  armed  men  hastening  to  some 
point  in  the  city,  where  their  enthusiasm  was 
to  be  still  further  aroused  by  the  stirring  elo- 
quence of  the  martial  sheriff  and  the  no  less 
martial  priesthood.  All  ages  and  classes  ap- 
peared animated  and  infuriated  by  an  unap- 
peased  desire  for  vengeance.  There  might  be 
seen  the  aged  saint  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
with  tottering  and  decrepit  footsteps,  hasten- 
ing to  the  point  of  concentration,  his  eye 
grown  dim  with  age  now  flashing  with  the 
fires  of  intense  malignity,  his  lips  compressed 
with  determined  resolution  to  die  for  his  re- 
ligion, and  his  feeble  and  attenuated  body 
trembling  under  the  weight  of  arms  and 
years.  By  his  side  might  be  seen  the  white- 
haired  urchin,  the  mere  child,  with  all  his 
boyish  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  stirring 
occasion,  mingling  with  his  excited  seniors 
with  as  lofty  a  heroism  as  the  bravest.  And 
there  too  might  have  been  seen  a  "true 
Jtnight  of  the  new  temple,"  mounted,  it's  true, 
-on  a  rather  jaded  and  indifferent  war-horse, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  plough-tail 
for  the  occasion ;  but  badly  as  he  may  have 
been  mounted,  he  was  none  the  less  a  hero 
and  knight.  He  bore  about  his  person  arms 
and  equipments  enough  to  have  well  nigh 
furnished  a  company  of  the  military  with 
approved  weapons.  A  heavy  sword  dangled 
conspicuously  on  his  left  side.  On  his  other 
ride  was  suspended  a  huge  bowie  knife  which 
would  have  wearied  Hercules  to  wield.  His 
waist  was  encircled  by  a  belt  crowded  with 
revolvers,  and  two  enormous  rifle-barrelled 

Sstols  protruded  from  his  holsters.      The 
tal  rifle  was  strapped  across  the  hero's 
shoulders.    As  he  surveys  his  manifold  wea- 
pons, in  the  pride  of  his  exultation  he  applies 
-  the  spur  to  the  flank  of  his  worn  and  jaded 
-charger,  and  shouts  the  battle  cry  of  all  the 
*  saints.    The  startling  cry  was  taken  up  by 
-'  his  comrades  and  communicated  to  all  the 
stragglers  in  the  streets,  until  one  wild  univer- 
sal snout  of  maddening  fury  arose  from  every 
part  of  the  city.    The  fierce  knight,  still 
more  excited  by  the  answering  shouts  of  his 
partisans,  urged  his  war-horse  into  something 
like  a  half  gallop,  and  disappeared  in  the  di- 
rection of  "  the  field  of  Mars.'1 

The  place  to  which  the  Mormpns  were 
hastening  was  a  large  plat  of  unimproved 
ground,  in  front  of  a  little  rough  stone  build- 
Sag,  designated  by  the  saints  as  the  arsenal. 
This  same  little  building  has  been  degraded 
by  the  more  peacefully  inclined  gentiles  into 


a  blacksmith  shop,  in  which  humble  capacity 
it  has  done  good  service  for  the  last  three 
years.  A  promiscuous  assemblage  of  near  a 
thousand  persons  was  collected  in  the  open 
space ;  some  on  horseback  others  on  foot, 
all  armed  to  the  teeth  and  highly  excited. 
The  whole  crowd  appeared  to  rave  with  in- 
sane fury.  Shout  after  shout  arose  from  the 
multitude,  and  was  reechoed  by  the  distant 
hills.  Prayers  for  divine  vengeance  were 
invoked  by  the  fanatical  priesthood  on  the 
heads  of  their  enemies,  and  their  devotions 
were  mingled  with  threats,  imprecations, 
oaths  and  blasphemies. 

After  the  saints  had  shouted,  prayed,  and 
cursed  until  they  grew  hoarse,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  u  Bull  of  Bashan"  would 
address  the  saints  then  present.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  a  genuine 
bona  fide  "  Durham  "  was  to  claim  the  at- 
tention of  the  saintly  auditory.  On  the 
contrary,  the  worthy  introduced  under  the 
singular  and  somewhat  startling  title  was  a 
Mormon  priest  of  high  standing,  and  still 
claiming  affinity  with  humanity.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  Mormons  applied  to 
each  other,  and  particularly  to  their  supe- 
riors, mystic  appellations  significant  of  the 
virtues  and  mental  qualities  for  which  they 
were  distinguished.  One,  who  had  been 
unusually  successful  in  the  propagation  of 
their  religion,  was  designated  the  "  Fruitful 
Vine."  One,  whose  course  had  been  peace- 
ful and  conciliatory  amid  their  persecutions, 
was  known  as  the  "  Olive  Branch ;"  and 
another,  an  impulsive,  reckless  genius,  and 
withal  refractory  to  the  authority  of  his  im- 
mediate superior,  rejoiced  in  the  cognomen 
of  the  "  Wild  Ram  of  the  Mountain."  The 
orator  of  the  evening  was  so  called  for  his 
supposed  fierce  courage  and  savage  brutality, 
The  Rev.  Bull  of  Bashan  stood  before  his 
auditory  confessedly  the  very  counterpart  of 
an  enraged  and  noisy  bull.  He  was  over 
six  feet  nigh,  heavily  proportioned,  and  in- 
clined to  corpulency,  so  much  as  to  induce 
the  belief  that  he  had  been  stall-fed.  The 
lower  part  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bashan's  counte- 
nance was  ornamented  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  red  beard,  which,  from  its  tangled  and 
disorderly  appearance,  had  never  been  visited 
by  combs  or  razors.  But  despite  of  the 
coarse  and  vulgar  appearance  of  this  "  high 
priest  of  the  latter  days,1'  there  was  an 
energy  about  his  fierce  denunciation  of  the 
gentiles,  which  amounted  to  sublimity,  and 
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called  forth  loud  shouts  of  applause  from 
the  assembled  saints.  To  have  heard  the 
oaths  and  threats  made  against  the  Anti- 
Mormon  encampment,  one  would  naturally 
have  been  inclined  to  the  belief  that  their 
enemies  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  be- 
fore morning ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  ap- 
peared seriously  contemplated.  After  shout- 
ing themselves  hoarse,  the  saints  dispersed 
for  their  homes,  and,  no  doubt,  many  of 
them  slept  soundly  from  exhaustion. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  new  citizens,  startled 
and  terrified  by  the  warlike  demonstrations 
of  the  Mormons,  but  still  determined  to  make 
another  effort  to  conciliate  the  parties  and 
prevent  a  hostile  conflict,  in  which  they 
must  severely  suffer,  met  in  general  meet- 
ing, to  hear  the  report  of  the  delegates  who 
had  returned  from  Point  Golden.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  known  as  the  Seventy's  Hall.  It  was 
intended  to  be  strictly  a  meeting  of  the  new 
citizens,  in  which  the  Mormons  should  not 
be  allowed  to  participate.  But,  contrary  to 
the  expectations  of  every  one,  the  fanatics 
were  present  in  much  larger  numbers  than 
the  friends  of  peace,  and  were  zealously  la- 
boring to  excite  discord  amongst  the  new 
citizens,  and,  if  possible,  induce  them  to  be* 
come  a  party  to  their  quarrel.  The  delegates 
reported  the  arrangement  which  the  Anti- 
Mormons  were  willing  to  make.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  new  citizens  were  willing 
to  make  any  reasonable  concession  to  the 
Anti-Mormons  for  the  sake  of  peace.  But 
the  measures  proposed,  especially  the  one 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  what  they 
were  pleased  to  term  a  spy  in  their  midst, 
to  report  their  progress  in  their  contemplated 
removal,  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
Mormons  to  the  most  extravagant  height. 
The  same  scenes  of  violence,  the  same  in- 
sane fury  which  had  characterized  the  Mor- 
mon meeting  just  dispersed,  burst  forth 
in  the  same  noisy  and  exciting  demon- 
stration. Captain  Picket,  who  was  one  of 
the  delegates,  and  who  was  actually  a  Mor- 
mon, made  a  genuine  "  blood  and  thunder  " 
speech,  in  which  he  charged  the  assemblage 
of  Anti-Mormons  with  a  desire  to  enrich 
themselves  by  the  plunder  of  the  holy  city. 
He  advised  immediate  attack  on  the  encamp- 
ment, and  indiscriminate  and  merciless 
slaughter  en  all  their  enemies.  This  speech, 
the  more  sanguinary  portions  of  it  especially, 
were  received  with  wild  shouts  of  applause. 


It  was  in  vain  for  i  befall?  disposed  to 

stem  this  torrent  01  n.    A  mild  po% 

was  advised  by  the  p  ;  at;  bat  the  allo- 
cates of  peace  had  their  voices  drowned  m 
1  shouts,  and  execrations,  which  beat 

fr<  the  uncontrollable  Mortons.  Oft^r 
sucn  as  were  known  to  be  in  the  fatmt 
of  t  i  fanatics  were  suffered  to  ftinmj 
expre  aion  of  their  views.  The  c«  * 
whi<  had  been  agreed  to  between  the 
1     mons  and  the  delegates  of  the 

i  ras  proposed  in  the  meeting  for 
c  >n,  and  rejected  by  aa  or< 
i  jo  ty.  It  was  then  proposed  to  fi 
Ixlot  ons  that  the  city  be  immediately  prt 
in  a  state  of  defense,  to  meet  the  invara 
of  the  gentle  rabble  which  was  menacing  it 
This  proposition  was  received  by  deafeusr 
thunders  of  applause.  The  meeting  adjowaM 
about  midnight ;  but  even  then,  so  great  wsi 
the  excitement,  no  one  took  any  thought  d 
repose.  The  streets  were  still  crowded  win 
the  bustling,  excited,  and  vindictive  Mor- 
mons. Shout  after  shout  arose  npontb 
night  air.  Guns  were  continually  fired  •* 
all  hours  of  the  night,  and  it  was  consider^ 
treasonable  to  be  without  arms  to  defend  tk 
city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Anti-Mormon  * 
campment  received  intelligence  of  the  it- 
turn  of  the  sheriff,  and  of  the  courage  td 
enthusiasm  inspired  by  his  presence,  h 
taking  up  their  position  at  Point  Gold*, 
they  had  mistaken  the  force  of  the  eneoy 
and  their  own.  They  had  supposed  their 
call  for  reinforcements  would  be  promptly 
answered  by  the  nine  counties  confedento 
with  Hancock  for  the  removal  of  the  Mor- 
mons ;  and  that  a  force  could  be  immefi' 
iately  collected,  sufficiently  powerful  to  or 
ture  Nauvoo,  and  expel  the  Mormons  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  In  this,  however,  tkf 
were  mistaken.  Although  deputation  hat  I 
visited  all  the  various  counties,  sohatiog  I 
"material  aid,"  they  were  received  coMlj 
and  with  but  little  approbation.  Scarodr* 
man  could  be  found  who  was  willing  to 
abandon  the  cultivation  of  his  crops  for  die 
sake  of  active  "  intervention "  against  the 
Mormons.  The  consequence  was,  that  it- 
stead  of  two  thousand  well-armed  and  ip- 
pointed  troops,  which  had  been  pledged  to 
them  by  the  neighboring  counties,  whenever 
it  should.be  signified  that  their  presence** 
needed,  they  had  only  some  three  or  bo 
hundred  collected  out  of  their  own  comfy 
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and  they  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  From  the  best  infor- 
mation which  they  could  procure,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Mormons  exceeded  them  two  to 
one,  were  well  aimed,  and  had  abundant 
supplies  of  ammunition.  It  was  therefore  con- 
sidered highly  impolitic  to  think  of  making 
a  stand  against  them.  The  expedition  was 
accordingly  disbanded ;  and  whilst  the  Mor- 
mons were  concocting  their  plans  of  ven- 
geance, and  shouting  in  their  desperation, 
the  soldiers  of  Camp  Golden,  under  the  cover 
of  night,  were  making  the  best  of  their  way 
homeward,  satisfied  that  but  little  glory  was 
to  be  won  at  present  on  the  tented  field. 

The  assemblage  at  Point  Golden  unques- 
tionably proved  highly  disastrous  to  both 
parties.  By  its  sudden  and  unexpected  ter- 
mination, the  Mormons  were  induced  to 
believe  that  their  enemies  could  never  raise 
a  sufficient  force  to  dislodge  them  from 
Nauvoo.  A  great  portion  of  them,  who  had 
always  looked  with  but  litttle  enthusiasm  on 
their  Western  pilgrimage,  now  expressed 
their  determination  to  remain  at  Nauvoo, 
regardless  of  any  attempts  which  might  be 
made  for  their  removal.  They  now  ridiculed 
the  pretensions  of  the  Anti-Mormons  to 
soldiership.  Their  newspaper  published  at 
Nauvoo  manifested  the  highest  exultation 
over  the  result  of  the  campaign.  High  en- 
comiums were  pronounced  on  the  character 
of  the  meetings  which  had  been  held  at 
Nauvoo.  All  of  the  warlike  demonstrations, 
the  general  arming  for  the  battle,  were  attri- 
buted to  the  new  citizens,  who  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Mormon  organ  as  altogether 
hostile  to  the  Anti-Mormons,  and  friendly  to 
the  persecuted  sectaries.  The  Anti-Mormons, 
deeply  mortified  by  the  result  of  their  expe- 
dition, were  highly  incensed  by  the  insolent 
bravado  and  sneers  of  the  Mormons.  They 
began  to  view  the  new  citizens  with  a  great 
deal  of  mistrust.  The  Nauvoo  paper  repre- 
sented them  as  wholly  devoted  to  Mormon 
interests  ;  and  they  had  already  found  that 
many  of  them  were  secret  professors  of 
Mormonism.  Notwithstanding  various  causes 
of  complaint  were  continually  arising  between 
the  belligerents,  there  was  now  a  period  of 
several  weeks  of  comparative  quiet.  The 
Anti-Mormons  were  engaged  in  harvesting 
their  crops;  and  although  mutterings  of 
discontent  and  threats  of  invasion  were  con- 
tinually borne  to  Nauvoo,  they  were  treated 
with  contempt  by  the  Mormons,  who  fancied 


that  their  gentile  neighbors  were  effectually 
discouraged  by  their  untimely  retreat  from 
Point  Golden. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  a  Mormon  re- 
siding in  Nauvoo,  who  owned  a  large  farm 
eight  miles  north,  in  a  strong  Anti-Mormon 
neighborhood,  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
and  send  to  his  farm  eight  laborers,  all  of 
whom,  with  a  single  exception,  were  Mor- 
mons. To  guard  themselves  against  at- 
tack, these  laborers  all  armed  themselves  with 
rifles,  which  was  a  source  of  no  inconsider- 
able annoyance  and  alarm  to  their  neigh- 
bors, none  of  whom  could  look  with  any 
degree  of  favor  on  the  intruders.  Nor  did 
these  laborers  conduct  themselves  with  strict 
propriety.  Instead  of  attending  to  their  la- 
bors as  directed,  it  is  alleged  that  they  spent 
their  time  scouring  the  country,  shouting, 
firing  their  guns,  and  denouncing  and  curs- 
ing as  mobbers  every  person  who  might 
happen  to  cross  their  path.  Several  days 
passed  without  any  hostility  between  the 
parties.  The  Mormon  laborers  formed  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  danger  of  an 
encounter  with  their  enemies.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  surprise  as  well  as  alarm,  that  they 
witnessed  an  Anti-Mormon  party,  numbering 
at  least  ten  times  their  force,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  advancing  towards  them,  evidently 
with  the  most  hostile  intention.  This  threat- 
ening party  rode  to  an  adjacent  skirt  of 
timber,  where  they  dismounted,  and  held  a 
consultation  in  low  and  hurried  tones,  rela- 
tive to  their  course  of  procedure.  Their 
conclusions  were  soon  formed ;  and  no  sooner 
were  their  deliberations  ended  than  they 
surrounded  the  astonished  and  terrified  Mor- 
mons, took  possession  of  their  arms,  and 
marched  them  into  the  skirt  of  timber  where 
they  had  just  consulted  together.  Arriving 
at  that  point,  they  deliberately  cut  from  the 
impending  boughs  a  large  number  of  heavy 
goads,  and  peremptorily  ordered  their  pris- 
oners to  lie  down  on  their  faces,  and  receive 
at  their  hands  the  punishment  which  they 
merited,  and  which,  in  solemn  council,  they 
had  resolved  upon  inflicting.  Against  this 
violent  course  of  procedure  the  Mormons 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  insisting  that  if 
they  had  in  any  way  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  neighborhood,  they  were  liable  to  be 
prosecuted  and  punished  in  a  legal  way; 
and  pledging  their  honor,  that  if  suffered  to 
escape,  they  would  hasten  to  Nauvoo,  and 
not  again  disturb  the  Anti-Mormons  by  their 
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presence.  This  reasonable  proposition  was 
received  by  the  indignant  Anil-Mormons  with 
contemptuous  indifference.  The  only  re- 
sponse it  elicited  was  a  still  more  decided 
command  to  prostrate  themselves,  accom- 
panied by  a  dangerous  menace  of  fire-arms, 
and  sullen  threats  of  the  most  fatal  vengeance. 
Resistance  was  absolutely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  Mormons  submitted  to  their 
fate,  receiving  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies 
a  most  severe  and  inhuman  lynching.  As 
we  have  already  intimated,  one  of  the  com- 
pany which  received  this  lawless  flagellation 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Mormon  fraternity. 
When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  receive  his  por- 
tion of  the  penalty  prescribed  by  his  self-con- 
stituted judges,  he  informed  his  executioners 
that  he  had  no  connection  with  the  fanatics, 
that  he  had  but  lately  removed  to  Nauvoo, 
and,  as  he  supposed  that  the  castigation  about 
to  be  inflicted  was  intended  solely  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Mormons,  he  therefore  politely  beg- 
ged leave  to  decline  the  unmerited  honor.  In 
reply,  he  was  with  some  show  of  courtesy 
informed,  that  as  he  had  chosen  to  associate 
with  Mormons,  he  was  entitled  to  the  same 
treatment  and  equal  honors  with  them.  He 
was  further  informed,  that  his  judges,  after 
a  careful  reference  and  examination  of  the 
precedents  in  such  cases,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  one  relating  to  poor 
Tray  was  precisely  in  point;  and  if  in  future 
he  wished  to  avoid  u  catching  thunder,"  he 
must  avoid  entirely  the  society  of  Mormons. 
He  was,  accordingly,  out  of  compliment  to 
his  superior  merits  and  Anti-Mormon  pre- 
tensions, treated  to  double  the  number  of 
lashes  which  had  been  administered  to  his 
Mormon  colleagues.  After  the  flagellation 
had  been  duly  administered,  to  the  very 

freat  satisfaction  of  the  grim  disciples  of 
udge  Lynch,  and  much  to  the  chagrin  and 
mortification  of  those  receiving  it,  the  Mor- 
mons were  ordered  u  to  take  themselves  off 
to  the  holy  city,"  and  advised  never  again 
to  make  their  appearance  out  of  the  cor- 
poration limits,  unless  they  wished  to  incur 
the  most  deadly  vengeance.  Their  arms 
were  restored  to  them,  with  the  exception  of 
one  gun,  which  was  claimed  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  Samuel  McBratney,  who  had  perished 
by  Mormon  violence  a  year  before.  This 
gun  was  retained  by  the  Anti-Mormons  as  a 
kind  of  relic  of  one  who  had  suffered  martyr- 
m  in  their  cause,  as  well  as  an  evidence  of 
thieving  prof  ensities  of  their  enemies. 


In  the  mean  time  trmons,  with  their 

undressed  wounds  op  i  nd  bleeding  po» 
fusely,  hastened  1  u>  Nauvoo,  and  re- 
lated the  story  ot  tneur  wrongs,  withort 
omitting  any  circumstance  which  might  ii 
any  way  tend  to  inflame  the  public  mini 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  relation 
of  an  outrage  so  cruel,  and  inflicted  <m  sua 
small  cause  of  provocation,  created  the  mod 
unbounded  ana  passionate  excitement  A 
public  meeting  was  instantly  called,  in  whica, 
ii,  small  demagogues,  who  fifed  by 
ing  and  irritating  the  passions  of  tk 
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people,  harangued  in  bold  terms  about  the 
enormity  of  the  crimes  which  had  been  per- 
petrated. It  was  resolved  by  the  assembled 
Mormons,  that  they  would  take  ample  ven- 
geance on  their  enemies ;  but  as  they  had 
always  been  more  successful  by  a  resort  to 
cunning  than  force,  it  was  determined  to 
prostrate  justice  and  the  law  to  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  their  revenge.  It  was  conse- 
quently determined  to  take  out  writs  for  the 
persons  implicated,  charging  them  with  an 
unlawful  assault  and  riot  One  serious  diffi- 
culty, however,  occurred  in  taking  out  the 
writs.  The  persons  on  whom  the  outrage 
had  been  perpetrated,  and  who  were  about 
to  subscribe  the  necessary  affidavits,  were 
unacquainted  with  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons' implicated,  with  the  exception  of  one 
McAuley,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  that 
neighborhood,  who,  they  averred,  was  the 
leader  of  the  rioters.  The  affidavit  was  ac- 
cordingly drawn,  distinctly  charging  John 
McAuley  with  the  offense,  after  which  suc- 
ceeded a  long  blank,  in  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  insert  the  names  of  all  persons 
who  might  hereafter  be  implicated  in  the 
transaction.  The  warrant  was  drawn  in  the 
same  loose  irregular  manner.  A  special 
officer  was  selected  and  sworn  in,  charged 
with  its  execution,  who  was  instructed  to  in- 
sert the  names  of  all  persons  who  should 
hereafter  be  identified  as  being  connected 
with  the  riots.  This  officer  immediately 
proceeded  to  summon  every  man  in  Nauvoo, 
as  a  posse,  to  effect  the  arrest  of  all  rioters, 
and  persons  disposed  to  break  the  peace. 
This  summons  was  obeyed  with  the  utmost 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Mormons. 
Against  nine  o'clock  of  the  same  evening, 
he  was  ready  to  march  with  near  a  hundred 
men  into  the  infected  district  He  imme- 
diately directed  his  course  to  McAuley's, 
I  who  resided  nine  miles  from  Nauvoo.    The 
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posse  arrived  at  his  residence  about  mid- 
night, when  they  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
arrest  without  resistance  or  opposition.  The 
premises  were  searched,  and  an  Anti-Mor- 
mon by  the  name  of  Brattle,  a  resident  of 
Carthage,  who  had  not  in  any  way  partici- 
pated in  the  lynching  of  the  Mormons,  was 
taken  into  custody.  The  gun  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Mormons  was  also  found 
and  secured.  These  prisoners  were  imme- 
diately brought  to  Nauvoo,  where  the  officer 
and  his  posse  arrived  about  sunrise. 

The  prisoners  demanded  an  immediate 
trial,  which  undoubted  right,  on  the  most 
trivial  pretexts,  was  denied  them.  Instead 
of  being  brought  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  a  legal  examination  of  the  charges 
for  which  they  had  been  restrained  of  their 
liberty,  they  were  remanded  into  custody  to 
await  the  convenience  of  their  captors.  To 
render  escape  impossible,  they  were  placed 
in  the  third  story  of  a  large  waste  building1 
known  as  the  Masonic  Hall,  whilst  a  guard 
of  malicious  and  uncompromising  Mormons 
surrounded  the  building.  All  communica- 
tion with  their  friends  was  prevented,  and 
any  interference  in  their  behalf  was  rendered 
impracticable  by  the  jealous  vigilance  of  their 
jailors. 

The  Mormons  were  not  yet  satisfied  with 
the  glory  of  this  achievement,  nor  was  their 
vengeance  fully  gratified.  Consequently 
another  expedition  was  instantly  planned ; 
a  renewed  call  for  volunteers  was  made,  the 
power  of  the  county  was  again  invoked, 
and  a  new  and  more  formidable  posse  was 
organized,  for  the  purpose  of  following  up 
their  success,  and  bringing  to  justice  all  per- 
sons in  the  la  e  lawless  demonstration.  This 
body  was  instantly  called  into  active  service. 
A  new  judicial  officer,  an  avowed  and  most 
daring  and  reckless  Mormon,  known  as 
Captain  Anderson,  was  sworn  in  and  re- 
ceived the  warrants  for  execution.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  great  portion  of  the  rioters 
resided  in  the  village  of  Pontoosac,  an  un- 
important place  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
twelve  miles  above  Nauvoo.  To  this  place 
the  officer  now  directed  his  march.  His 
force  amounted  to  near  one  hundred  men. 
They  were  all  well  mounted,  and  armed  in 
a  manner  known  only  to  Mormon  troops. 
The  Anti-Mormon  rioters,  after  whom  they 
were  marching,  were  equal  in  numbers,  and 
if  their  organization  and  equipments  had 
been  equal,  a  spirited  conflict  might  have 


justly  been  anticipated  on  the  meeting  of 
the  parties.  This  company  of  Mormons 
arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pontoosac 
late  in  the  evening,  where  they  selected  a 
convenient  place,  and  encamped  until  the 
following  morning. 

In  the  mean  time  the  news  of  the  arrival 
of  this  Mormon  force  was  communicated 
throughout  the  neighborhood  by  the  zeal- 
ous Anti-Mormons,  with  so  much  secresy 
and  effect,  that  long  before  morning  dawned, 
a  force  was  collected  equal  in  number  to 
tbeir  adversaries,  every  man  of  which  was 
resolved  to  resist  any  effort  which  might  be 
made  to  secure  any  arrests  of  their  num- 
bers. This  force,  as  soon  as  it  was  collect- 
ed together,  secretly  marched  to  a  hazel 
thicket,  about  eighty  rods  from  Pontoosac, 
which  on  both  sides  flanked  the  Nauvoo 
road,  and  afforded  a  sufficient  cover  for  a  force 
much  larger  than  theirs,  where  they  con- 
cealed themselves  with  the  intention  of  as- 
sailing their  adversaries,  should  they  attempt 
to  march  into  Pontoosac.  They  had  not 
long  occupied  this  ambuscade,  when  the 
Mormon  force  was  discovered  on  the  march. 
Fate  was  apparently  leading  them  without 
suspicion  into  the  range  of  their  deadly 
weapons.  Every  heart  beat  high  in  antici- 
pation of  victory.  But  whilst  with  exulta- 
tion they  beheld  the  Mormon  column  on 
its  blind  and  fatal  march  to  certain  ruin, 
they  were  surprised  to  see  it  make  a  sudden 
halt  before  it  came  in  direct  range  of  their 
rifles.  The  Mormons  were  evidently  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  and  locality  of 
the  ambush.  A  short  and  hurried  consul- 
tation took  place  in  the  column,  upon  the 
close  of  which  the  Mormons  reined  in 
their  horses,  and  spurring  them  into  the 
most  furious  speed,  they  precipitately 
charged  into  the  densest  part  of  the  thicket. 
This  sudden  and  unexpected  movement  of 
the  Mormon  cavalry  took  their  adversaries 
completely  by  surprise ;  and  a  majority  of 
them,  without  waiting  to  count  numbers,  or 
to  make  any  defense,  instantly  retreated  in 
the  greatest  confusion.  Only  about  a  dozen 
had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  remain. 
These  were  required  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  authority  of  the  process.  This  they 
peremptorily  refused  to  do;  upon  which 
the  Mormon  constable,  who  was  without, 
question  a  man  of  the  boldest  courage,  pro- 
ceeded without  any  difficulty  to  disarm  them.. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  their  names. 
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were  inserted  in  the  warrant,  charging  the 
commission  of  o  riot,  and  the  whole  number 
were  unceremoniously  placed  in  a  wagon, 
nnd  without  delay  were  borne  in  triumph  to 
Nauvoo. 

The  success  of  this  campaign  was  hailled 
by  the  Mormon*  with  joyful  acclamation. 
Captain  Anderson  was  voted  a  hero  of  the 
first  magnitude1.  A  general  shout  of  exul- 
tation arose  from  every  part  of  the  city. 
Loafers,  boys  and  priela  commingled  to- 
gether promiscuously,  to  gaze  on  the  de- 
sponding and  terrified  prisoners,  and  ex- 
change congratulations  on  the  result  of  the 
victory  which  bad  crowned  their  arms.  They 
had  now  in  close  custody  fourteen  of  their 
most  bitter  enemies,  and  it  was  determined 
that  their  trial  should  be  for  the  present 
postponed,  and  that  they  should  remain  in 
confinement  under  the  eye  of  a  vigilant  aud 
reliable  guard,  as  hostages  for  the  good  be- 
havior of  their  associates  and  friends,  until 
the  Anti-Mormons  now  under  arms  should 
disperse  or  cease  their  depredations. 

The  Anti-Mormons,  however,  never  thought 
of  the  abandonment  of  any  of  their  enter- 
prises, from  the  fact  that  a  part  of  their 
comrades  had  fallen  into  the  bauds  of  the 
Mormons.  In  their  own  language,  war  bad 
again  been  declared  in  Hancock.  They 
had  no  longer  any  compromises  to  make 
with  Mormon  ism.  They  were  resolved  that 
the  existing  conflict  should  continue  until 
the  one  party  or  the  other  should  prove 
finally  and  completely  triumphant.  Should 
thoy  be  defeated,  they  would  surrender 
their  homes  and  their  county  to  the  Mor- 
mons for  ever.  Should  they  prove  triumph- 
ant, the  Mormons  should  be  driven  from  the 
State.  If  their  friends  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  it  was  the  fortune  of 
war,  and  like  other  prisoners  of  war,  they 
must  abide  their  misfortunes  as  became 
soldiers.  They  eoii<;iduvd  any  effort  which 
they  might  make  for  the  rescue  of  their 
prisoners  as  entirely  hopeless.  Their  wisest 
policy,  they  concluded,  was  retaliation  ;  and 
for  opportunity  to  test  this  policy  they  had 
;not  long  to  wilt. 

The  very  day  on  which  Captain  Ander- 
:  eon  "  made  due  and  lawful  return  of  his 
prisoners,"  a  small  company  of  Mormons, 
numbering  some  five  or  six,  found  it  neces- 
Bary  to  reclaim  their  oxen  which  had  stray- 
ed on  the  prairie.  They  followed  what 
■they  supposed  to  be  the  trail  of  the  missing 


cattle,  until  it  led  them  to  the  neighborhood 
of  rontoosat,  where  they  were  surprised  t>v 
a  large  party  of  An ti- Mormons,  who  sud- 
denly emerged  from  an  ambuscade,  sur- 
rounded them,  and  marched  them  to  their 
encampment.  To  prevent  discovery  and 
the  danger  of  recapture,  they  were  imme- 
diately hurried  into  a  wild  and  secluded 
ravine,  shaded  by  dense  undergrowth,  when 
they  remained  until  night  under  &  strong 
guard,  when  they  were  placed  in  a  small 
boat  furnished  for  the  occasiou,  aud  ferried 
in  silence  to  an  island  opposite  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  custody  of  these  prisoner* 
they  believed  would  prove  an  ample  guar- 
antee against  any  violence  which  might  be 
contemplated  against  their  friends  in  Nauvoo, 

In  the  mean  time  the  Mormons  were  ii 
formed  of  the  capture  of  their  friends  by  li 
predatory  gentile  bands,  and  measures  wei 
instantly  adopted  to  secure  their  rescu 
Captain  Anderson  summoned  bis  coinmani 
and  without  delay  marched  to  the  village  i 
Pontoosac.  In  anticipation  of  the  march  < 
the  Mormon  force  on  this  point,  the  villat 
was  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  its  inhab 
tants.  A  few  frightened  women  and  chi 
dren  were  all  that  remained.  From  sign* 
which  were  discovered  from  the  windows, 
was  interred  by  Anderson  that  thy  enem 
with  their  prisoners,  had  retreated  to  tl 
island  opposite.  Eow  to  effect  &  landir.^ 
was  a  question  which,  with  all  his  iogenuit; 
he  was  unable  to  solve.  He  had  no  boa' 
at  his  command.  He  carefully  search* 
the  coast  in  vain  efforts  to  discover  some  re 
sel  to  press  in  his  service  ;  but  the  fugitiv 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  cut  oft"  this  r 
source,  and  after  two  days  spent  in  gre 
perplexity,  during  which  his  command  w 
compelled  to  levy  contributions  for  Um 
subsistence  oil'  the  surrounding  country,  (J 
brave  captain  was  compelled  to  reliuqui 
the  invasion  of  the  island,  and  return 
Nauvoo  to  procure  boats  for  the  enterprise 

No  sooner  were  the  Anti-Mormon  i 
lieved  of  the  presence  of  the  Mormon  fore 
than  they  recrosscd  to  the  mainland,  ai 
whilst  Captain  Anderson,  deeply  morljfii 
with  the  result  of  his  labors,  was  retiring 
Nauvoo,  the  Anti-Mormons,  well  mount* 
were  making  a  forced  march  north,  at  t! 
rate  of  six  miles  per  hour,  whilst  the  prisuw 
were  compelled  to  march  on  foot  in  front 
that  sweeping  pace.  Should  their  energiei 
appear  to  flag   by  their  unusual  eicrtion 
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they  were  stimulated  by  the  application  of 
goads,  until  nature  refused  to  endure  such 
exertion  longer,  and  the  prisoners  in  almost 
feinting  condition  were  borne  into  a  secluded 
spot,  where  they  were  suffered  to  recruit 
their  strength  until  the  following  morning. 

Before  Captain  Anderson  could  fit  out  his 
boats  for  his  river  fight,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived at  Nauvoo  that  the  Anti-Mormons 
were  seen  retreating  north  at  furious  speed, 
still  having  their  prisoners  in  custody. 
Without  any  delay  an  opposing  force,  under 
the  command  of  Picket,  was  dispatched  in 
pursuit  He  passed  through  Pontoosac,  and 
from  thence  east  to  La  Harpe;  however, 
without  falling  in  with  them.  The  Anti- 
Mormons,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
their  friends,  contrived  to  be  informed  of  all 
the  movements  of  the  Mormons,  and  although 
the  pursuit  was  hot,  and  long  continued,  it 
was  ineffectual,  the  Anti-Mormons  invari- 
ably eluding  the  vigilant  and  untiring  efforts 
of  the  Mormons. 

This  chase  continued  during  two  weeks, 
during  which  the  prisoners  were  fatigued  by 
incessant  marching,  until  life  had  become  a 
burden  which  could  scarce  be  endured.  The 
prisoners  at  Nauvoo,  who  still  continued  in 
close  confinement,  had  become  haggard  by 
constant  watching  and  fearful  apprehensions 
from  threatened  violence.  Both  parties  be- 
came wearied  by  their  mutual  lawless  ob- 
stinacy. Finally,  the  Anti-Mormons  procured 
for  the  benefit  of  their  friends  in  confinement 
at  Nauvoo,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which 
was  served  on  their  Mormon  jailors,  who  sur- 
rendered them  to  the  proper  tribunal  for 
examination,  upon  which  on  entering  bail 
they  were  finally  discharged  from  arrest 
No  sooner  were  they  set  at  liberty  than  the 
Mormon  prisoners,  jaded  and  travel-worn, 
broken  in  health  and  spirit,  from  their  un- 
ceasing exertions,  were  suffered  to  return  to 
Nauvoo.  They  were  received  by  their  fam- 
ilies as  if  they  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
Their  release  had  never  been  expected ; 
they  had  already  been  enrolled  on  the  list 
of  martyrs  who  had  attested  their  faith  by  a 
heroic  death. 

It  should  have  been  observed,  that  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
which  had  been  issued  on  their  behalf,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Anti-Mormon  prison- 
ers to  be  taken  to  Quincy,  where  the  judge 
issuing  that  process  resided.  On  their  dis- 
charge they  immediately  returned  to  Han- 


cock county,  but  apprehending  further  an- 
noyance and  danger  from  the  Mormons,  who 
still  continued  to  send  out  their  predatory 
bands  into  the  neighborhood  of  Pontoosac, 
they  declined  visiting  their  families ;  they  de- 
termined to  accept  the  hospitality  of  thier 
Anti-Mormon  friends  in  the  southwest  of  the 
county,  and  remain  in  that  section  until  a 
general  and  final  rally  should  be  made  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons.  It  was  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  bring  matters  to  an  im- 
mediate crisis  between  the  parties.  To  effect 
an  object  so  much  desired,  they  determined 
to  make  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  leaders  of 
the  Mormons  concerned  in  their  imprison- 
ment and  detention  in  Nauvoo,  and  if  pos- 
sible secure  legal  redress  for  the  wrongs 
they  had  endured.  To  this  end,  writs  were 
taken  out  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
resided  in  the  centre  of  a  hazle  thicket  in 
the  southwest  of  the  county.  This  justice 
was  not  selected  so  much  on  accouut  of  his 
legal  acquirements,  as  the  remoteness  of  the 
situation  from  Nauvoo.  The  justice  resided 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Morley  settlement, 
which  had  been  desolated  by  Anti-Mormon 
vengeance  only  a  year  before,  where  the 
blackened  and  decaying  ruins  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  hapless  fanatics  still  remained  as 
monuments  of  Anti-Momon  hate,  and  where 
dreary  barren  wastes  met  the  view  where 
only  a  year  before  cultivated  fields  smiled 
in  cheering  beauty  and  abundance.  They 
knew  it  would  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  Mormons  to  pass  through  this  desolate 
district,  that  it  would  bring  fresh  to  their 
memories  the  frightful  disasters  which  they 
had  already  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the 
Anti-Mormons.  It  would  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Mormons  the  reckless  and 
unscrupulous  character  of  the  opposition 
which  they  might  yet  reasonably  expect  to 
encounter. 

For  various  reasons  it  was  considered  un- 
safe and  impolitic  to  place  the  warrants  issued 
in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  constable,  who 
might  possess  but  little  or  no  influence  over 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  To  give  dig- 
nity, importance,  and  effect  to  their  policy, 
one  John  Carlin,  a  gentleman  very  respect- 
ably connected,  and  possessing  considerable 
wealth  and  no  contemptible  ability,  who 
was  generally  known  in  Adams  and  Han- 
cock counties  as  an  uncompromising  Anti- 
Mormon,  and,  from  that  fact,  exerted  a  pow- 
erful influence  over  the  masses,  was  sworn  in 
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and  charged  with  tae  execution  of  these 
writs.  The  persons  against  whom  process 
was  issued  waro  James  E.  Furnace,  William 
Clifl'ord,  and  William  Picket. 

Carlin,  immediately  on  his  appointment, 
hastened  to  Nauvoo,  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  persons  charged  in  the  writ. 
Clifl'ord  and  Furnace,  who  were  not  actually 
Mormons,  but  only  tools  for  them,  after  some 
hesitation  and  a  consultation  with  their 
friends,  concluded  to  submit.  Picket,  who 
was  a  Mormon,  and  consequently  more  ex* 

Sosed  to  the  violence  of  the  Anti-Mormons, 
eclared  that  he  had  received  intimations 
from  some  of  his  Anti-Mormon  friends  that 
if  he  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  he 
would  certainly  be  assassinated.  Surrounded 
as  he  was  by  a  host  of  long-tried  and  faith- 
ful friends,  be  defied  the  officer  to  take  him. 
The  offioer  was  alone,  and  of  course,  unaided, 
could  not  secure  bis  arrest.  He  accordingly 
left  with  his  other  prisoners  without  even 
making  an  attempt,  which  prudence  taught 
him  would  be  unsuccessful. 

Arriving  ;it  the  justice's  office,  they  found 
it  surrounded  by  an  angry  and  excited  mul- 
titude, all  of  whom  had  deadly  weapons  in 
their  hands,  and  viewed  the  prisoners  with 
unalloyed  hate  and  disgust.  The  prisoners 
attempted  a  conciliatory  policy,  proffered 
their  hands  in  token  of  friendship,  but  their 
overtures  at  first  were  all  scornfully  rejected; 
but  eventually  the  cunning,  diplomacy  and 
chicanery  of  the  prisoners  triumphed  over 
the  morose  and  sullen  bate  of  the  Anti-Mor- 
morns.  Mr.  Furnace  was  the  most  cunning, 
and  had  heretofore  been  tho  most  unwavering 
friend  of  the  Mormons.  lie  had  lold  him- 
self to  do  th'-ir  comimuii.l-,  however  revolt- 
ing to  morality  and  decency.  lie  was,  how- 
ever, now  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  who 
looked  upon  him  with  scornful  disgust, 
Mr.  Furnace  believed  that  his  life  depended 
on  conciliating  their  friendship,  and  not  dis- 
couraged by  the  coldness,  the  unrelenting, 
and  almost  ferocious  hate  of  the  Anti-Mor- 
mons, he  still  continued  his  protestations  of 
friendship  to  the  Anti-Mormon  cause  ;  but 
ha  was  coldly  and  haughtily  reminded  that 
his  zeal  must  ba  manifested  in  their  favor  by 
far  less  equivocal  acta  than  marching  in 
Mormon  companies,  for  the  purpose  of 
dragging  Anti-Mormons  from  their  beds  at 
mijnif-ht,  subjecting  them  to  illegal  duress, 
and  by  arming  himself,  and  uniting  with 
■  Mormon  guard  to  prevent  their  escape,  as 
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bad  been  his  previous  policy.  lie  must,  in 
fact,  before  he  could  claim  the  respect  of  tho 
Anti-Mormons,  wipe  out  his  former  acts  by 
:i  thorough  reformation ;  he  must  for  ever 
abandon  all  alliance* with  Mormonism;  he 
must  labor  to  counteract  its  influence,  and 
use  all  laudable  efforts  to  aid  their  cause, 
until  fanaticism,  and  its  long  train  of  blight- 
ing curses,  should  bo  removed  from  Han- 
cock county.  To  any  one  more  scrupuloM 
than  Mr.  Furnace,  who  had  heretofore  mani- 
fested tbestiongest  friendship  for  Monnonism, 
and  had  even  shed  tears  of  sympathy  for  its 
wrongs  and  persecutions,  a  proposition  to 
renounce  all  bis  previous  principles,  and 
adopt  a  course  of  policy  radically  different 
from  that  previously  acted  upon,  would  hava 
been  rejected  with  indignation.  But  Mr. 
Furnace  bad  espoused  the  cause  of  Mormon- 
ism from  motives  of  self-interest  alone ;  and 
now  the  same  cold  selfishness  required  the 
sacrifice  of  bis  principles ;  and  Mr.  Furnace, 
without  any  hesitation,  pledged  himself,  and 
all  bis  friends  in  Nauvoo,  to  unite  with  tha 
Anti-Mormons,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
his  former  friends  and  allies.  He  proposed 
to  his  new  friends  to  return  to  Nauvoo  with- 
out delay,  and  call  a  meeting  of  the  new 
citizens  to  organize  an  Anti- Mormon  party 
in  Nauvoo,  and  unite  upon  the  terms  of '' 
proposed  coalition. 

The  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which 
Furnace  set  about  his  work  effectually 
over  the  Anti -Mormons.  The  angry  scowl* 
of  deadly  hostility  and  revenge  were  chased 
away,  and  smiles  of  amity  and  t'ri'.u.ii. 
greetings  were  freely  exchanged  between  the 
contracting  parties.  So  highly  gratified  were 
the  Anti-Mormons  with  the  conversion  uf 
Mr.  Furnace,  and  so  much  were  they  taken 
up  in  shaking  hands  in  ratification  of  their 
coalition,  that  they  quite  forgot  the  cause* 
of  the  visit  of  their  new  friend  among-', 
them  ;  and  when  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Furnace  was  even  now  in  legal  custody, 
that  he  stood  before  them  cliarged  with 
riot,  false  imprisonment  and  roblx-ry,  Anfr 
Morraons  rushed  forward  with  commendable 
zeal  and  the  greatest  kindness,  and  volun- 
teered to  stand  as  his  bondsmen.  Thus  dis- 
charged from  arrest,  congratulations  wen 
again  exchanged  Ijotween  the  parties, 


p.*- 

'* 

iMr. 

■  MM 
err*. 

hased 
endly 
■ti  tin- 


Mr.  Furnace  went  on  his 


way  rejoicing. 


Arriving  at  Nauvoo,  the  proposed  t 
ing,  at  his  suggestion,  was  called.     It  mi 
intended  to  be  a  meeting  of  those  i 
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citizens  averse  to  the  longer  continuance  of 
the  Mormons  in  Nauvoo.  But,  as  usual  at 
all  public  meetings  called  on  such  occasions, 
the  Mormons,  uninvited,  poured  themselves 
in  the  large  temple  hall  in  numbers  sufficient 
to  control  all  its  deliberations.  Mr.  Furnace, 
by  his  late  involuntary  excursion  amongst 
the  Anti-Mormons,  had  been  terrified  into 
sincerity.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
the  Mormons,  who  had  begun  to  view  him 
with  suspicion  and  mistrust,  he  boldly  advo- 
cated a  peaceful  adjustment  of  their  diffi- 
culties with  the  Anti-Mormon  insurgents. 
This  he  regarded  as  their  only  policy.  He 
had  but  recently  encountered  their  angry 
scowl,  and  his  courage  had  vanished.  He 
had  seen  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall.  He 
was  satisfied  that  total  destruction  awaited 
them  in  the  coming  conflict.  He  advised 
the  appointment  of  a  delegation  to  confer 
with  the  Anti-Mormons,  and  if  possible  avert 
impending  ruin,  and  restore  order  and  quiet 
where  anarchy  had  so  long  prevailed. 

Mr.  Furnace,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sincere, 
he  was  even  eloquent ;  but  the  Mormons  de- 
risively laughed  at  his  cowardice,  and  ridi- 
culed his  inconsistency.  They  compared 
him  to  a  chicken  furnished  with  two  pair  of 
legs,  the  one  pair  impelling  him  towards 
Mormonism  and  the  other  leading  him  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  Mormons,  on  a 
direct  vote,  might  have  readily  defeated  the 
proposition  for  the  appointment  of  the  dele- 
gation ;  but  their  policy  was  never  to  meet 
any  measure  by  direct  and  open  opposition ; 
they  therefore,  without  discussion,  acquiesced 
in  the  views  of  Furnace,  and  the  delegation 
was  appointed ;  but  in  the  selection  of  proper 
persons  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  im- 
portant mission,  good  care  was  taken  that 
every  delegate  should  be  wholly  Mormon  in 
his  predilections.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rulew  as  the  appointment  of  a  gentleman 
who  rejoiced  in  the  cognomen  of  Major 
Bidamon,  a  stout,  rugged,  consequential 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  v-ho,  contrary  to 
the  instincts  of  his  race,  gloried  in  polished 
boots,  fashionable  hat,  faultless  linen,  and 
superfine  broadcloth.  The  gallant  Major 
accepted  the  appointment  with  avidity.  His 
vanity  was  as  much  excited  as  if  his  mission 
had  been  to  negotiate  the  peace  of  Europe, 
or  enforce  the  neutrality  of  Russia,  in  a  con- 
flict between  Austria  and  her  dependencies. 
Mynheer  Bidamon  was  no  less  a  personage 
of  that  day  than  Mynheer  Kossuth  is  of  the 


present  The  Major  lost  no  time  ;  he  bor- 
rowed a  horse,  and  travelled  with  a  rapidity 
known  only  to  borrowed  horses.  He  met 
the  Anti-Mormons,  and  told  them  just  what 
he  thought  of  them;  that  in  his  opinion 
they  were  a  scurvy  rabble,  a  lawless  mob,  a 
banded  conspiracy  of  savages  and  robbers, 
with  whom  it  was  humiliating  to  the  refined 
feelings  of  a  civilized  gentleman  to  be  com- 
pelled to  hold  converse.  The  valiant  Major, 
who  was  too  much  of  a  swaggerer  to  be  a 
successful  diplomatist,  told  them  all  this,  and 
was  only  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  He  was 
informed  that  the  Anti-Mormons  were  re- 
solved on  the  banishment  of  the  Mormons ; 
that  they  would  like  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Anti-Mormon  new  citizens  at 
Nauvoo  for  that  purpose ;  but  if  they  refused 
to  join  their  enterprise,  they  had  made  up 
their,  minds  to  do  without  their  assistance ; 
and  finally  the  Major  was  roughly  reminded 
that  he  might  as  well  keep  his  mouth  shut. 
Whereupon  the  testy  Dutchman,  without 
deigning  any  reply,  mounted  his  borrowed 
horse,  in  a  towering  passion,  and  was  off  for 
Nauvoo  like  a  whirlwind. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  at  conciliation 
made  by  the  parties.  The  Anti-Mormons 
now  studied  the  most  efficient  mode  of  attack, 
and  the  Mormons  of  resistance.  The  new 
citizens  still  labored  to  maintain  an  honor- 
able neutrality ;  but  this  peaceful  policy  had 
now  become  well  nigh  impossible.  Many 
of  them,  by  threats  of  vielence,  were  driven 
into  the  Mormon  ranks.  Others,  unac- 
quainted with  the  odious  vices  of  their  Mor- 
mon neighbors,  and  believing  that  religious 
intolerance  and  persecution  had  again  been 
revived  in  this  boasted  age  of  religious  free- 
dom, zealously  marshalled  themselves  under 
the  Mormon  banner  to  resist  Anti-Mormon 
bigotry  and  cruelty.  Others,  inflamed  by 
a  desire  of  revenge,  excited  by  the  dictatorial 
and  menacing  policy  of  the  Mormons,  or  dis- 
gusted by  their  brutal  and  savage  vices, 
escaped  to  the  Anti-Mormon  encampment, 
determined  to  make  their  influence  felt  by 
the  persecuting  fanatics,  in  the  approaching 
conflict  Others,  who  had  but  lately  emi- 
grated, and  who  had  invested  all  their  means 
in  Nauvoo  lots,  regardless  of  pecuniary  in- 
terest, and  indifferent  to  the  destruction  of 
their  property,  collected  their  children  to- 
gether, and,  ruined  and  penniless,  fled  from 
a  country  where  they  had  witnessed  nothing 
during  their  short  sojourn  but  scenes  of  wild 
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confusion,  and  frightful,  uncontrolled,  and 
lawless  anarchy. 

The  Anti-Mormon  party  had  thoroughly 
studied  the  peculiar  tactics  of  the  Mormons 
in  all  their  previous  difficulties.  They  dis- 
covered that  the  most  obnoxious  and  objec- 
tionable of  all  the  acts  of  the  proscribed 
sect  had  been  based  on  the  assumption  that 
they  were  the  law-and-order  party,  and  had 
been  accomplished  under  the  guise  of  legal 
process.  By  the  abuse  of  judicial  authority 
they  had  rescued  every  felon  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law,  and  by  the  same  insidi- 
ous policy,  and  under  color  of  legal  process, 
they  had  contrived  to  detain  Anti- Mormons 
in  close  custody  for  weeks  without  trial. 
This  false  show  of  legal  subordination  on 
the  part  of  the  fanatics  was  the  grand  se- 
cret of  their  success.  By  assuming  to  be 
governed  exclusively  by  the  law,  and  invok- 
ing its  protection  against  the  violence  of 
their  enemies,  whom  they  denounced  as 
lawless  mobbers  and  incendiaries,  they  had 
won  over  to  the  support  of  their  interests 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  and  the  press 
generally  throughout  the  State.  The  Anti- 
Mormons  were  now  determined  to  beat  their 
antagonists  with  the  same  weapons  of  chica- 
nery which  had  been  used  against  themselves 
with  such  eminent  success.  They  were  re- 
solved to  employ  to  their  own  advantage  a 
policy  marked  out  to  them  by  the  daring 
and  unscrupulous  career  of  Mormonism. 
They  justly  considered  that  if  they  invoked 
the  assistance  of  their  friends  in  the  adjoin- 
ing counties,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  law- 
lessly driving  the  Mormons  from  their  homes, 
that  their  whole  project  would  prove  a  com- 
plete failure;  for  in  whatever  light  their 
friends  might  regard  the  Mormons,  and 
however  anxious  they  might  be  to  rid  the 
State  of  their  influence,  they  would  hesitate 
long  before  they  would  willingly  encounter 
the  perils  and  penalties  incident  to  a  lawless 
expedition. 

At  this  period  fortune  favored  the  Anti- 
Mormons  with  a  legal  pretext  to  justify  an 
invasion  of  the  Mormon  city,  of  which  they 
determined  to  avail  themselves.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that  recently  Capt.  Picket,  for  whom 
a  process  had  been  issued,  surrounded  by  an 
armed  mob,  had  openly  braved  a  legal  officer 
in  the  streets  of  Nauvoo,  who  sought  to  ap- 
prehend him  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  for  his 
body.  This  same  Picket,  still  relying  on 
the  protection  extended  to  him  by  some  five 


or  six  hundred  Mormons  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  continued  to  occupy  the  same  attitude 
of  defiance.  It  was  now  resolved,  dead  or 
alive,  to  take  him.  To  secure  this  arrest,  it 
was  necessary  to  call  upon  a  force  sufficient 
to  carry  Nau  voo  by  storm,  as  no  doubt  w» 
entertained  that  the  Mormons  would  mat 
to  the  last  Accordingly  John  Cariin,  the 
same  officer  who  firrt  attempted  to  serve 
the  writ,  now.  issued  his  proclamation,  which, 
after  reciting  the  failure  of  hie  previous  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  arrest  of  William  Picket, 
and  the  resistance  he  encountered,  com- 
manded every  able-bodied  man  in  the  county 
of  Hancock  to  rendezvous  at  Carthage,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  August  then  next 
following,  armed  and  equipped,  and  far 
nished  with  two  days9  provisions,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  aiding  him  in  arresting  William 
Picket.  This  proclamation  was  distributed 
through  every  neighborhood  in  the  county. 
In  many  instances  where  there  was  reason 
to  doubt  the  devotion  of  an  individual  to 
the  Anti-Mormon  cause,  the  proclamation 
was  personally  served  upon  him ;  and  lest 
he  might  still  prove  refractory,  he  was  cited 
to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  made  in  such 
cases,  by  which  he  was  clearly  shown  that 
he  incurred  heavy  penalties  should  he  refuse 
obedience  to  the  legal  mandate. 

However  much  the  Mormons  may  have 
been  surprised  at  this  attempt  of  the  Anti- 
Mormons  to  fight  them  with  their  own 
weapons,  they  had  no  sooner  discovered 
their  policy  man  they  brought  into  active 
requisition  all  their  wisdom  and  ingenuity 
to  secure  its  defeat.  To  this  end,  writs 
were  issued  by  a  Mormon  justice  of  the 
peace,  charging  the  more  distinguished  and 
active  of  the  Anti-Mormon  leaders  with  riots 
and  sundry  other  breaches  of  the  peace. 
Precisely  the  same  policy  was  adopted  in 
all  respects  which  the  Anti-Mormons  had 
previously  devised,  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  plans.  Like  their  antagonists  they  pro- 
cured the  appointment  of  a  special  officer 
to  execute  these  writs,  and  this  officer  like- 
wise issued  his  proclamation,  in  which  op- 
probrious terms  were  heaped  without  stint 
upon  the  Anti-Mormons,  and  the  power  of 
the  county  demanded  to  crush  the  lawless 
organization  of  mobbers,  now  being  banded 
together  for  the  most  nefarious  and  barba- 
rous designs.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  par- 
ties were  anxious  to  shelter  themselves  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  law.  To  win  over  the 
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approbation  of  the  observing  public,  and  to 
secure  "  material  aid"  in  the  approaching  con 
flict,each  party  placed  itself  in  a  false  position, 
and  each  based  its  quarrel  on  a  false  and  de- 
ceptive issue.  Under  the  ostensible  design 
of  taking  in  custody  the  body  of  William 
Picket,  the  Anti-Mormons  were  marshalling, 
organizing  and  drilling  their  forces  for  the 
actual  purpose  of  storming  the  city  of 
Nauvoo,  and  driving  the  Mormons,  includ- . 
ing  the  same  person  sought  to  be  arrested, 
from  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  Mor- 
mons, in  summoning  to  their  aid  the  power 
of  the  county  for  the  avowed  design  of  ar- 
resting Sharp,  Williams,  and  others  of  no- 
toriety in  the  Anti-Mormon  camp,  and  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  their  city  and  county, 
actually  intended  to  make  a  stand  against 
their  enemies,  and  dispute  with  them  every 
inch  of  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  supremacy  which  they  had  long 
labored  permanently  to  establish  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Not  content  with  placing 
themselves  under  the  leadership  of  a  con- 
stable duly  appointed,  the  Mormons  were 
determined  to  invest  their  proceedings  with 
a  color  of  still  higher  authority.  It  was 
determined  to  invoke  the  sanction  of  the 
Governor  to  all  their  movements. 

A  special  commissioner  was  accordingly 
appointed  by  the  town  council  of  Nauvoo, 
which,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  powers  of 
opening,  establishing,  and  repairing  the 
streets  of  the  city,  of  making  provisions  for 
the  support  of  paupers,  and  of  punishing 
petty  breaches  of  the  peace,  now  by  the  oc- 
currence of  extraordinary  events,  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  their  commonwealth,  found 
it  necessary  to  assume  the  most  extraordi- 
nary powers — of  declaring  war,  of  negotia- 
ting treaties,  and  voting  supplies  for  the 
public  defense.  The  object  of  this  special 
embassy  was  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
Gov.  Ford  in  putting  the  city  in  a  state  of 
defense,  and  maintaining  it  against  the  in- 
cursions of  their  enemies.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  for  all  practical  purposes 
Nauvoo  was  an  independent  State,  fighting 
its  own  wars  and  making  its  own  treaties, 
and  exercising  the  most  important  acts  of 
sovereignty.  We  have  seen  that  Gov.  Ford 
collected  a  force  in  Hancock  on  one  occasion, 
with  the  design  of  reducing  the  refractory 
fanatics  to  obedience ;  but  being  frightened 
off  the  ground  by  the  tragical  death  of  the 
prophet,  had  ever  since  suffered  the  ecclesi- 1 


astical  authorities  of  the  revolted  city  to 
govern  after  their  own  fashion,  "doing 
that  which  was  right  in  their  own  eyes." 
Since  the  termination  of  that  unfortunate 
campaign,  the  Governor  could  never  hear 
the  name  of  Nauvoo  mentioned  without 
losing  his  temper,  and  indulging  in  the  most 
undignified  and  profane  language.  And 
when  he  heard  of  the  late  gathering  of  the 
Anti-Mormons  at  Point  Golden,  he  expressed 
his  deep  regret  that  the  conflicting  parties 
did  not  come  into  actual  collision,  and,  like 
the  Kilkenny  cats  oi  ferocious  memory,  de- 
vour each  other  bodily. 

Major  Bidamon  was  the  person  again 
selected  to  negotiate  with  Gov.  Ford.  Our 
impulsive  friend  lost  no  time  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties.  He  Listened  to  Spring- 
field, visited  the  Governor,  laid  before  his 
Excellency  the  perilous  position  of  the  city 
which  he  represented,  and  requested  his 
"  active  intervention"  in  their  behalf.  The 
Major  signified  that  it  was  his  belief  that  Nau- 
voo had  sufficient  force  within  its  own  limits 
to  repel  any  invasion  which  could  be  organ- 
ized by  the  Anti-Mormons  ;  all  they  wished 
at  present  was  the  official  sanction  of  the 
Executive,  that  they  might  be  able  to  repel 
the  imputation  that  the  Nauvoo  authorities 
were  in  open  conflict  with  the  people  and 
government  of  the  State.  This  course  of 
procedure  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
Governor.  He  could  give  the  required 
sanction  to  the  Mormon  policy,  and  extend 
the  protection  which  was  solicited,  without 
incurring  any  personal  exposure  to  danger, 
and  without  any  extraordinary  expenditure 
from  the  public  treasury.  The  suggestion 
of  Major  JBidamon  was  accordingly  acted 
upon.  The  Governor  issued  his  special 
proclamation  to  one  James  Parker,  a  resi- 
dent of  Canton,  who  was  a  sturdy,  and 
withal  quite  respectable  blacksmith,  and  a 
major  of  militia,  commanding  him  to  ac- 
cept the  active  services  of  ten  volunteers, 
and  with  them  repair  immediately  to  Nau- 
voo, where  he  was  directed  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  as  many  volunteers  as  were  willing 
to  enroll  themselve  free  of  charge  to  the 
State.  Major  Parker  was  instructed  to  su- 
persede the  service  of  all  writs  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  appointed  by  boii* 
parties,  and  was  further  directed  to  demand 
and  receive  into  his  own  hands  all  such 
processes,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  ten  men 
procure  their  execution.    He  was  also  in- 
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structed  to  defend  the  city  of  Nauvoo 
against  the  excursions  of  the  Anti-Mormons, 
should  any  attempt  be  made,  on  any  pretext 
whatsoever,  to  invade  the  city ;  but  was  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  marching  his  forces 
out  of  the  corporation  limits. 

Major  Bidamon  had  no  sooner  received 
this  proclamation  and  the  accompanying 
instructions,  than  he  hastened  on  his  way  to 
Canton,  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  his 
friend  Major  Parker.  He  found  that  gallant 
warrior  sweating  over  his  forge,  hammering 
a  piece  of  wrought  iron,  little  dreaming  of 
the  illustrious  honors  which  Governor  Ford 
and  a  beneficent  Providence  were  about  to 
shower  in  rich  profusion  on  his  head.  He 
had  long  awaited  a  period  in  his  life  when 
his  peaceful  pursuits  should  be  abandoned 
for  the  more  stirring  scenes  of  the  tented 
field.  He  would  have  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices in  the  Mexican  war,  but  he  was  well 
stricken  in  years.  Like  the  knight  of  the 
hard-fought  and  chivalrous  field  of  Shrews- 
bury, he  was  encumbered  with  a  huge  moun- 
tain of  flesh.  He  had  heard,  too,  that  the 
Mexican  climate  was  intensely  warm,  and 
that  the  vomito  with  wonderful  fatality 
swept  into  the  grave  all  fat  heroes.  It  was 
late  in  the  evening  when  Major  Parker  re- 
ceived his  commission;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  unseasonableness  of  the  hour,  he 
immediately  took  off  his  leather  apron, 
washed  the  coal-dust  from  his  ears  and 
whiskers,  and  marched  into  the  street  in 
quest  of  volunteers.  He  entered  a  grocery 
where  he  found  two  recruits,  who,  for  the 
love  of  glory  and  auditors'  warrants,  were 
willing  to  fight  for  the  Mormons.  A  sad- 
dlery shop  furnished  another,  and  a  tailor 
shop  yet  another ;  and  before  an  hour  had 
elapsed  our  modern  FalstafF  had  pricked  his 
tailors  and  tinkers  until  they  roared  again ; 
and  in  another  hour  this  formidable  host 
was  duly  armed  and  equipped  and  was  on 
the  march  to  Nauvoo. 

Major  Parker  resided  about  eighty  miles 
from  the  seat  of  war;  but  by  means  of 
forced  marches  by  night  as  well  as  in  the 
daytime,  and  not  being  much  encumbered 
with  a  baggage  train,  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  point  of  his  destination  in  thirty 
hours  after  he  received  his  marching  orders. 
He  arrived  at  Nauvoo  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  Anti-Mormons  commenced  con- 
centrating their  forces  at  Carthage,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  proclamation  of  their  special 


constable.  Major  Parker  was  received  with 
the  greatest  deference  by  the  obeeqimi 
Mormons.  On  his  arrival  a  salute  wis  fired 
by  the  Mormon  forces  then  on  parade  on 
the  temple  green;  and  on  reading  his  in- 
structions to  the  Mormon  battalion,  the 
chief  command  was  immediately  tendered 
to  him,  whereupon  the  gallant  Major  made  s 
speech  which  breathed  a  spirit  of  loyal  sab- 
ordination  to  law,  and  concluded  by  the  ap- 
plication of  harsh  epithets  to  the  Anti-Mor- 
mons, which  caused  him  to  be  vodferowlv 
cheered  by  his  Mormon  allies,  who  expressed 
the  unanimous  opinion  that  die  "Major  w* 
one  of  'em." 

Major  Parker  was  one  of  those  sanguine, 
impetuous  spirits,  who  could  never  rest  sat- 
isfied when  anything  was  to  be  accomplished. 
Had  he  been  free  to  act  from  his  own  im- 
pulses, he  would  have  marched  his  forces, 
now  mustering  three  hundred  effective  men, 
right  into  Carthage,  and  routed  Constable 
Carlin  and  scattered  his  forces  to  the  winds; 
but  situated  as  he  was,  fettered  by  arbitrary 
and  as  he  thought  unnecessary  restrictions, 
which  confined  all  his  operations  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Mormon  city,  he  determined  to 
try  the  force  of  diplomacy  on  the  swagger- 
ing constable  and  his  lawless  rabble,  and  if 
possible,  by  a  sounding  and  verbose  procla- 
mation, drive  him  from  the  field  before  his 
forces  should  be  sufficiently  trained  to  bring 
successfully  into  actual  combat.  That  this 
proclamation  might  be  as  "  terrible  to  the 
enemy"  as  possible,'  one  George  Edmunds,  a 
Mormon  attorney,  was  summoned  to  the 
Major's  headquarters  to  assist  in  its  prepara- 
tion. This  document,  among  other  things, 
informed  Mr.  Carlin  and  those  under  his 
command  of  his  appointment  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Nauvoo  forces,  and  use  all 
laudable  means  to  preserve  the  general  peace ; 
that  the  armed  occupation  of  Carthage  or 
any  part  of  the  county  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  criminals  was  wholly  unnecessary, 
for  he  alone,  under  express  instructions  from 
the  Executive,  had  lawful  right  to  serve  le- 
gal'process  within  the  county  during  the 
continuance  of  the  riotous  and  lawless  dem- 
onstrations now  existing;  and  finally  com- 
manded the  armed  assemblage  at  Carthage 
to  disperse  forthwith,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  treated  as  a  mob  and  dispersed  at 
such. 

This  proclamation  was  confided  to  the  care 
of  one  of  Major  Parker's  Canton  volunteers, 
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who  was  immediately  dispatched  with  it  to 
Carthage.  He  was  received  by  the  Anti- 
Mormon  force  with  unequivocal  marks  of 
disapprobation.  They  had  sworn  the  most 
deadly  hostility  to  the  Mormons  and  their 
allies,  and  were  determined  that  no  obstacle, 
not  even  the  authority  of  the  Executive  nor 
the  menacing  threats  of  his  agents,  should 
stand  between  them  and  their  wrath,  and 
thwart  the  full  measure  of  their  vengeance. 
Carlin  read  the  proclamation  without  the 
slightest  emotion,  and  then  coolly  threw  it 
away,  informing  the  messenger  who  brought 
it  that  he  had  collected  and  organized  his 
force  for  the  purpose  of  marching  into  Nau- 
voo,  and  to  that  place  march  he  would,despite 
of  Governor  Ford,  Major  Parker,  and  the 
devil;  this  was  all  the  answer  which  he 
would  condescend  to  deliver  to  such  a  Mor- 
mon tool  as  he  knew  Parker  to  be. 

However,  on  more  mature  reflection,  the 
Anti-Mormon  constable  concluded  that  it 
would  be  more  officer-like  and  better  policy 
to  address  a  note  to  the  Mormon  comman- 
der, in  which  he  informed  that  dignitary 
that  he  had  assembled  the  force  under  his 
command,  which  he  had  chosen  to  denounce 
as  a  mob,  for  purposes  which  were  strictly 
legal.  He  was  a  constable  of  Hancock 
county,  and  he  fancied  a  constable  was  some- 
body as  well  as  a  Governor  or  major  of  mili- 
tia ;  that  a  constable  had  certain  rights,  and 
was  vested  with  certain  and  various  power 
and  authority,  as  well  as  the  most  dignified 
officer  in  the  commonwealth ;  that  however 
humble  his  official  duties  might  be,  they 
were  well  defined,  and  he  was  amply  pro- 
tected by  the  clearest  legal  enactments  in 
their  discharge.  He  had  in  his  possession 
a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  William 
Picket,  which  charged  that  person  with 
crime,  and  which  he  was  fully  authorized  to 
execute ;  and  that  resistance  having  already 
been  made  by  that  person,  and  still  further 
resistance  having  been  threatened,  he  had 
found  it  necessary  to  summon  to  his  assist- 
ance the  large  force  now  under  his  com- 
mand; and  he  apprehended  that  neither 
Gov.  Ford  nor  Major  Parker,  by  a  lawful 
exercise  of  any  rightful  authority,  could  pre- 
vent him  from  discharging  a  clear  official 
duty.  He  had  yet  to  learn  how  the  execu- 
tive or  the  military,  or  both  combined,  could 
legally  resist  a  civil  officer  in  the  service  of 
a  judicial  writ,  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  unlawfully  resisting  an  officer  in  the  reg- 


ular discharge  of  a  very  important  and  well- 
defined  duty.  He  was  compelled  to  regard 
the  command  of  Major  Parker  a  lawless 
assemblage,  collected  for  the  most  illegal 
and  revolutionary  purposes,  and  that  unless 
the  same  should  quietly  disperse,  and  as 
good  and  orderly  citizens  retire  to  their 
homes,  he  would  be  compelled  to  treat  them 
as  a  mob,  and  disperse  them  as  such. 

While  Constable  Carlin  was  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  his  stately  official  missive, 
his  soldiers  had  found  the  threatening  pro- 
clamation of  Major  Parker,  and  for  their 
amusement  were  thrusting  their  bayonets 
through  it,  in  derision  of  the  authority  from 
which  it  emanated.  They  finally  set  it  up 
as  a  target,  and  their  most  expert  marksmen 
tested  their  skill  by  driving  its  centre,  until 
the  joint  production  of  lawyer  Edmunds  and 
Major  Parker  was  shot  to  tatters,  and  car- 
ried away  by  the  winds. 

However  much  Major  Parker  may  have 
been  enraged  by  the  insulting  message  he 
received  from  Constable  Carlin,  and  the  gross 
indignities  offered  his  official  proclamation, 
he  was  compelled  to  forego  his  vengeance, 
his  hands  were  fettered  by  his  instructions. 
He  had  but  one  course  which  could  be  con- 
sistently adopted  without  transcending  his 
authority :  he  could  still  thunder  in  a  pro- 
clamation ;  he  could  shake  the  strongholds 
of  the  enemy  by  the  fierceness  of  his  denun- 
ciations. He  therefore  called  upon  his  Mor- 
mon barrister,  and  Vulcan-like,  the  attorney 
seated  himself  and  composed  a  fresh  procla- 
mation— forged  a  new  and  more  terrible 
bolt  The  Major  called  up  his  trusted  mes- 
senger, delivered  his  official  thunder  into  his 
hands,  and  sent  him  in  haste  to  Carthage, 
where  he  was  received  with  a  yell  of  defiance 
and  rage.  Terrified  by  threats  and  menaces, 
the  messenger  fled  to  Nauvoo,  where  he  re- 
ported he  had  been  startled  and  terrified  by 
the  wild  shouts  of  the  gentile  host,  and 
threatened  by  a  bowie  knife  flashing  in  close 
proximity  to  his  ears.  He  had  escaped  un- 
hurt the  frightful  menace,  but  was  unwilling 
to  encounter  any  further  peril  in  behalf  of 
this  or  any  other  cause.  This  ended  all  at- 
tempts at  negotiation  for  the  present  The 
Major's  thunders  only  endangered  his  friends, 
whilst  his  enemies  laughed  at  his  impotent 
rage. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Anti-Mormons  were 
zealously  engaged  in  recruiting  their  num- 
bers, in  furnishing  and  equipping  their  men, 
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and  in  tbe  introduction  of  discipline  and 
subordination  amongst  their  newly-raised 
troops.  It  was  the  best  organized  force  ever 
raised  in  the  State  of  Illinios.  It  consisted 
of  two  regiments  of  infantry,  of  as  many 
companies  of  cavalry,  and  several  detach- 
ments of  artillery,  which  served  six  field  pieces 
the  most  of  which  belonged  to  the  State, 
and  had  been  pressed  into  this  patriotic  ser- 
vice in  a  manner  known  only  to  the  insur- 
gents themselves.  The  command  of  this 
gallant  body  of  troops,  which  as  we  have 
seen  had  been  summoned  as  a  posse  comita- 
tus,  of  course  devolved  on  Constable  Car- 
lin ;  but  that  worthy  gentleman  was  a  civil- 
ian, and,  however  brave  he  may  have  been, 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  military  life,  and 
no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  stirring 
scenes  of  camp  or  field.  Mr.  Carlin  very 
justly  concluded  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  any  one  to  become  a  great  constable  and 
a  distinguished  general  at  the  same  time. 
He  accordingly  appointed  Mr.  Singleton,  a 
young  lawyer  from  an  adjacent  county,  a 
brigadier  general  and  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  Anti-Mormon  troops.  It  is  not  a 
very  usual  occurrence  to  see  a  constable  ex- 
ercise the  rather  doubtful  authority  of  ap- 
pointing high  military  functionaries,  but  it 
is  presumed  that  the  necessary  precedents 
were  to  be  found  in  the  higher-law  code,  of 
which  Mr.  Carlin  was  the  principal  represen- 
tative, and  the  most  reliable  exponent.  Im- 
mediately after  his  appointment,  General 
Singleton  marched  his  army  into  a  skirt  of 
timber,  five  miles  west  of  Carthage,  where 
they  occupied  their  time  in  learning  the 
deadly  science  of  war,  punishing  pale-faced 
whiskey,  and  by  way  of  variety  shaking  with 
the  ague. 

Whilst  these  preparations  were  being 
made  by  the  Anti- Mormon  force,  the  Mor- 
mons at  Nauvoo  manifested  equal  zeal  and 
activity.  They  blustered  in  the  streets,  and 
shouted  with  the  energy  and  savage  fury  of 
their  "red  brethren,"  whose  example  they 
professed  to  emulate.  They  brandished 
swords  and  bowie  knives,  and  fired  off  their 
guns  to  the  imminent  peril  of  all  who  might 
pass.  They  held  public  meetings  in  which 
the  assistance  of  an  overruling  Providence 
was  invoked,  whilst  religion  and  decency 
were  outraged  by  shocking  profanity  and 
blasphemy.  The  numbers  and  equipments 
of  the  gentiles  were  much  superior  to  theirs, 
but  they  were  not  disheartened.    Their  ad- 
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guage of  the  saints, "  hell  acres,"  and  were 
intended  perhaps  more  to  terrify  the  Anti- 
Mormons  than  to  injure  them. . 

Whilst  the  parties  were  making  then 
deadly  preparations,  Captain  Picket,  m  com- 
mand of  a  small  scouting  company,  wts 
ranging  the  prairies  after  the  manner  of 
chivalrous  knights  of  yore,  in  search  of  ad- 
ventures. It  would  be  impossible  to  recount 
in  our  limited  space  the  gallant  deeds  of 
this  chivalrous  commander — how  with  his 
small  band  of  adventurers,  on  a  dark  rainy 
night,  he  encountered  a  strong  party  of 
Anti-Mormons ;  how  his  band  recklessly  sod 
bravely  fired  on  them,  which  induced  the 
Anti-Mormons  to  scamper  for  dear  life ;  and 
how  one  of  their  number,  scorched  by  the 
fire  from  their  muskets,  rode  rway  bias- 
ing like  a  comet  in  the  darkness. 

Whilst  these  events  were  transpiring,  sn 
under-current  was  silently  at  work  amongst 
the  new  citizens,  which  promised  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  the  exciting 
topics  which  had  so  long  been  agitated,  and 
which  threatened  to  involve  all  parties  in  s 
destructive  civil  war.  It  was  the  desire  of 
the  new  citizens  to  effect  a  final  compromise 
between  all  the  parties.  Through  their  ef- 
forts, a  final  treaty  of  peace  was  mutually 
signed  by  the  belligerents.  This  treaty  speci- 
fied tbat  the  Mormons  should  leave  the  State 
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within  sixty  days ;  that  they  should  imme- 
diately surrender  all  their  arms  to  persons 
indicated  in  the  treaty,  to  be  restored  to  the 
true  owner  as  soon  as  it  should  be  'satisfac- 
torily known  that  in  good  faith  he  had  com- 
plied with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  by 
leaving  the  State.  It  was  further  provided 
that  the  Anti-Mormons  should  leave  a  per- 
manent force  of  twenty-five  men  in  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  This  treaty  was  fully  acceded 
to  by  the  Mormons,  who  were  becoming 
alarmed  by  the  gathering  strength  of  their 
adversaries.  The  new  citizens,  under  the 
most  discouraging  circumstances,  had  labored 
for  its  adoption,  and  now  hailed  it  as  a  har- 
binger of  permanent  peace.  General  Sin- 
gleton was  anxious  for  the  peaceful  arrange- 
ment of  a  difficulty  which  threatened  the 
destruction  of  social  order  and  the  shedding 
of  blood  without  legal  warrant.  He  had 
enjoyed  sufficient  of  the  glory,  and  experi- 
enced sufficient  of  the  hardships  of  the  camp 
to  satisfy  his  young  ambition.  He  there- 
fore gave  the  treaty  his  influence  and  ardent 
support.  He  assembled  his  troops,  read  the 
treaty  for  their  approbation  and  adoption, 
and  was  deeply  chargined  when  it  was  re- 
jected by  a  unanimous  yell  of  indignation. 
The  Anti-Mormons  had  assembled  and  or- 
ganized their  troops  with  a  great  sacrifice  of 
time  and  a  large  expenditure  of  money. 
Their  force  now,  so  far  as  the  Mormons  were 
concerned,  was  irresistible.  It  was  to  them 
the  height  of  folly  to  abandon  their  enter- 

?rise  when  its  object  lay  within  their  grasp, 
'hey  had  been  repeatedly  foiled  by  the  su- 
perior adroitness  of  the  fanatics,  who  had  al- 
ways managed  to  evade  and  nullify  all  their 
engagements,  however  clearly  and  positively 
expressed  and  solemnly  ratified.  They  had 
now  a  sufficient  force  to  remove  them ;  it  was 
therefore  unnecessary  to  trust  them  to  re- 
move themselves ;  and  trust  them  they  would 
not  under  any  circumstances,  and  there  wa3 
an  end  of  it. 

General  Singleton  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Mormons  had  acceded  to  every 
thing  that  could  be  reasonably  asked  of  them. 
To  prosecute  the  war  any  further,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  unnecessary  and  treason- 
able to  humanity  ;  he  therefore  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  the  camp,  and  leave  the  con- 
sequences to  those  who  chose  to  prosecute 
the  war  further. 

The  withdrawal  of  Gen.  Singleton  occa- 
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sioned  little  if  any  inconvenience  to  the  Anti- 
Mormon  host    The  encampment  swarmed 
with  illustrious   Generals  of  approved  bra- 
very and  high  renown,  who  panted  for  the 
honor  of  leading  the  embattled  host  to  vic- 
tory.  The  citizen  soldiery  immediately  elect- 
ed Thomas  Brock  man  as  the  successor  of 
Gen.  Singleton.     Gen.  Brockman,  they  were 
assured,  would  never  surrender  his  sword  or 
turn  his  back  upon  their  enterprise.    This 
new  military  chieftain  had  various  and  high 
qualifications  for  so  important  a  command. 
He  was  a  blacksmith,  a  house  carpenter,  a 
county  commissioner,  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  served  as  groom  to  a  celebrated 
horse,  which  had  the  most  undisputed  and 
aristocratic  pretensions  to  a  Jong  line  of  Ara- 
bian ancestors.    It  was  thought  that  a  per- 
son who  could  so  readily  turn  his  hand  and 
his  head  to  such  various  and  different  pursuits 
with   a  tolerable  share  of  success  in  each, 
could  not  fail  to  shine  as  a  hero  likewise. 
To  be  sure,  one  of  the  favorite  pursuits  of 
the  old  gentleman,  in  which  he  nad  spent 
the  better  part  of  a  pretty  long  life,  i.  e.,  to 
proclaim  "  peace  on  earth  and  good -will  to 
men,"  appeared  to  be  in  decided  antagonism 
with  the  death-dealing  profession  of  which 
he  was  now  a  conspicuous  member ;  but  the 
villanous  expression  of  a  countenance  which 
would  have  been  a  warrant  of  condemnation 
before  a  jury  skilled  in  reading  the  passions 
from  their  outward  manifestations,  at  once 
conclusively  demonstrated  that,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  the  gospel  of  peace  which  he 
had  so  long  proclaimed  was  the  greatest  of 
humbugs.    He  had  spent  a  long  life  in  cant- 
ing hypocrisy,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  he 
had  unfurled  his  true  colors.    It  cannot  be 
pretended  that  the  Rev.  General  was  influen- 
ced by  religious  zeal  or  the  love  of  Christian 
purity  in  his  Quixotic  campaign.     He  pos- 
sessed none  of  the  fire,  the  fervor  or  fanati- 
cism which  induced  the  enthusiastic  Covenant- 
ers to  gallantly  and  bravely  throw  their  lives 
away  at  Both  well  Bridge     Nothing  of  the 
kind.    Base  and  sordid  selfishness  was  the 
spring  of  all  his  actions,  the  controlling  mo- 
tive of  his  life.    His  noblest  aspiration  was 
to  win  the  votes  of  the  Anti- Mormons,  and 
through  their  influence  fatten  on  the  spoils 
of  office.    He  had  preached  and  prayed  for 
office  without  success,  and  now  he  was  re- 
solved to  descend  from  the  altar,  throw  aside 
his  clerical  habiliments,  and  fight  for  it    He 
had  grown  gaunt  as  a  greyhound  with  hun- 
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ger  and  long  and  anxious  waiting.  Despair 
and  hard  feeding  had  furrowed  his  cheeks 
and  sprinkled  his  hair  with  gray.  The  Mor- 
mon war  was  to  him  a  "god-send  ;"  it  aroused 
his  despairing  energies,  it  resuscitated  him 
with  renewed  life  and  activity.  It  mat- 
tered little  to  him  how  much  blood  should 
flow,  how  many  of  his  comrades  might 
perish,  or  how  many  of  the  enemy  should 
be  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  his  aveng- 
ing Arab  charger,  provided  by  such  means 
he  could  secure  the  reward  of  his  ambition 
and  ride  safely  into  office.  General  Brock- 
man  occupied  a  position  entirely  different 
from  the  men  he  commanded.  They  had 
Buffered  and  endured  every  thing  from  the 
intrigue  and  violence  of  the  Mormons.  They 
had  arisen  in  their  own  primitive  right  and 
majesty  to  remove  a  nuisance,  for  which  the 
law  had  provided  no  adequate  remedy.  Such 
was  not  the  case  with  Brockman  ;  he  lived 
in  the  county  of  Brown,  near  one  hundred 
miles  from  these  exciting  scenes.  He  had 
no  actual  acquaintance  with  the  Mormon 
character,  and  had  never  suffered  from  their 
depredations. 

Gen.  Brockman  intended  there  should  be 
no  delay  of  his  vengeance;  there  should  be 
no  compromise  with  Mor monism,  u  save  at 
the  cannon's  mouth."  Gen.  Singleton  had 
wasted  three  weeks  in  fruitless  negotiations 
on  the  prairie,  but  Gen.  Brockman  could 
brook  no  delay;  he  was  determined  to 
charge  like  a  thunderbolt  into  the  city,  and 
stake  his  reputation  on  a  "  coup  d'etat." 
The  Mormons  heard  the  high  resolve  of  this 
clerical  Napoleon,  and  trembled  for  the  con- 
sequences. Their  courage  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  evaporated.  They  had  been  com- 
manded by  their  inspired  prophets  to  follow 
the  standard  of  the  Church  far  into  the  wil- 
derness ;  they  had  delayed  their  march,  and 
the  superstitious  began  to  fancy  that  the 
frown  of  Omnipotence  should  continue  to 
rest  upon  them  as  long  as  they  remained  in 
a  land  devoted  to  destruction  by  an  offended 
Deity.  Their  prophets  had  forewarned  them 
that  Nauvoo  and  the  adjacent  country  would 
be  destroyed  by  a  storm  of  divine  wrath, 
which  would  sweep  the  wicked  and  blas- 
phemous gentiles  into  eternity,  and  that  if 
any  portion  of  the  saints  should  disobediently 
remain  behind  they  would  be  visited  by  the 
same  destroying  vengeance,  and  miserably 
perish  by  the  same  omnipotent  displeasure. 

At  the  time  Gen.  Brockman  assumed  the 


command,  the  army  was  occupying  the  nook 
of  timber  to  which  they  had  been  led  by 
Gen.  Singleton,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Nauvoo.  Animated  by  the  hopes  of  a  bril- 
liant victory,  Gen.  Brockman,  two  days  after 
his  appointment,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  and  gave  them  their  final  or- 
ders to  march.  The  march  was  commenced 
early  in  the  morning,  and  a  halt  was  never 
called  until  the  column  was  within  cannon 
shot  of  the  city.  They  brought  with  them 
their  artillery,  their  military  stores,  and  in 
amply  supply  of  provisions  to  last  them  for 
weeks,  should  the  campaign  continue  so  long. 
Lone  before  the  invading  troops  had  com- 
pleted naif  the  distance  to  Nauvoo,  they  en- 
countered the  Mormon  pickets,  who  dashed 
before  them  like  the  wind,  to  convey  the  in- 
telligence to  Nauvoo.  On  their  arrival,  sig- 
nal guns  were  fired  and  the  drums  beat  to 
quarters.  The  troops  were  instantly  paraded 
and  formed  on  the  temple  green,  and  march- 
ed in  quick  time  to  meet  the  gentiles. 
They  took  up  their  position  about  one  mile 
east  of  the  city,  in  the  ravines  which  flanked 
the  Carthage  road.  The  contest  to  the 
Mormons  was  indeed  a  desperate  one.  By 
the  desertion  of  the  cowardly  and  supersti- 
tious, who  had  fled  on  the  march  of  their 
enemy>  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  less 
than  two  hundred.  These  men,  however, 
were  nerved  by  despair,  and  were  well  provi- 
ded with  the  most  approved  arms,  and  pos- 
sessed the  skill  to  use  them  with  the  mo-t 
deadly  effect.  Their  position  too  was  formi- 
dable; it  protected  them  from  the  fire  of 
the  enemy's  artillery,  and  with  the  invincible 
courage  and  the  stern  determination  of  men 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  yield,  they  would 
have  been  much  superior  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing Anti-Mormon  force.  Besides  their  infantry 
and  artillery,  which  were  promptly  placed  in 
position  to  flank  the  road,  Major  Parker  had 
under  his  command  about  thirty  horsemen, 
which  he  immediately  dispatched  to  makes 
reconnoissance  of  the  enemy  and  report  his 
movements.  This  detachment  had  proceeded 
but  a  short  distance  through  a  lane  shaded  on 
each  side  by  luxuriant  corn-fields,  when  they 
were  suddenly  startled  by  a  fire  of  musquetry 
from  an  ambuscade  to  their  right  It  would 
be  supposed,  from  the  position  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  that  they  had  every  facility  to 
take  the  most  deliberate  and  deadly  aim; 
that  every  shot  might  have  proved  effective; 
but  on  the  contrary,  not  one  of  the  saintly 
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troopers  received  the  slightest  scratch.  The 
whizzing  of  the  halls  terrified  both  men  and 
horses,  and  drove  them  with  lightning  speed 
into  the  camp,  where  they  reported  the  ene- 
my were  on  the  march  to  attack  them.  This 
report,  which  by  the  way  was  wholly  false, 
induced  the  Mormon  leaders  to  remove  their 
whole  force  from  the  shelter  of  the  ravines 
where  they  were  posted,  and  place  them  in 
ambuscade  in  the  same  cornfields  from  which 
the  enemy's  fire  had  just  been  delivered,  on 
a  level  with  the  Anti-Mormon  batteries,which 
were  in  position  only  a  half  mile  distant ;  a 
single  shot  from  which  might  have  raked  with 
the  direst  effect  the  whole  column,  and  put 
a  summary  termination  to  the  "  Mormon 
war."  The  Anti-Mormons  were  aware  of  the 
advantage  which  had  accrued  to  them  by 
this  foolish  act  of  the  enemy,  and  fired  two 
or  three  shots  in  a  very  direct  range,  but  on 
account  of  their  want  of  skill  were  entirely 
too  high  to  accomplish  any  thing  beyond 
the  terror  which  the  demonstration  inspired. 

In  the  mean  time,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Mayor  of  Quincy,  who  had  visited  the 
belligerents  with  the  intention  of  effecting 
an  accommodation  between  the  parties,and  if 
possible  prevent  the  barbarous  scenes  which 
were  daily  transpiring,  General  Brockman 
concluded  to  suspend  hostilities  until  the 
following  morning,  and  if  possible  induce  the 
Mormons  to  capitulate.  He  accordingly, 
through  Mr.  Wood,  the  gentleman  before 
alluded  to,  sent  in  a  proposition  to  the  Mor- 
mons granting  them  five  days  in  which  to 
abandon  the  city,  provided  they  should  cease 
from  their  hostilities  and  surrender  their 
arms  in  his  keeping.  To  this  proposition  the 
Mormons  refused  to  accede,  and  both  parties 
spent  the  night  in  perfecting  their  arrange- 
ments for  renewed  hostilities  on  the  following 
morning. 

Immediately  after  the  firing  had  ceased, 
Major  Parker  turned  the  head  of  his  war- 
horse  from  the  enemy,  and  marched  his  men 
to  their  head-quarters  at  the  temple ;  fatigued 
and  worn  down  by  his  unusual  exertions, 
and  deeply  disgusted  with  the  scenes  through 
which  he  had  passed.  In  fact,  the  gallant 
hero  began  to  lose  confidence  in  himself,  his 
soldiers,  and  his  preparations  for  defense. 
The  cannon  which  the  indefatigable  Mor- 
mons had  ingeniously  manufactured  would 
in  no  way  compare  with  the  highly-finished 
and  effective  brass  pieces  in  possession  of  the 
enemy.    The  Anti-Mormons  were  confident 


of  victory ;  they  had  brought  fifteen  hundred 
men  into  the  field,  and  their  force  was  daily 
augmented  by  new  recruits  to  their  standard, 
whilst  his  own  force  had  dwindled  to  insig- 
nificance, and  was  every  day  growing  "  beau- 
tifully less."  Besides  these  discouragements, 
Major  Parker  did  not  like  to  come  into  colli- 
sion with  his  clerical  rival.  They  were  both 
blacksmiths,  and  if  their  rivalry  had  consist- 
ed in  making  horse-shoes  or  burnishing 
ploughshares,  Major  Parker  would  have  been 
the  last  man  to  have  declined  the  contest 
He  delighted  in  the  clear  and  musical  ring- 
ing of  the  anvil ;  but  the  roar  of  hostile  ar- 
tillery grated  harshly  on  his  ear.  His  com- 
petitor was  a  lean,  lank,  wiry  old  fellow  as 
you  would  desire  to  meet,  whilst  he  was  a 
huge  mountain  of  flesh,  and  the  weather  was 
insufferably  hot,  and  the  wind  dry  and  sul- 
try. Whilst  General  Brockman  was  mount- 
ed on  a  spirited  Arab  courser,  fleet  as  the 
wind,  he  was  compelled  to  jog  along  on  a 
jaded  hackney,  recently  taken  from  the 
plough-tail,  which  boasted  neither  wind  nor 
bottom,  nor  any  more  illustrious  descent 
than  that  of  a  common  scrub ;  and  what 
kind  of  head  could  he  be  expected  to 
make  on  his  wheezing,  jaded  charger,  when, 
pursued  with  lightning  speed  by  the  aveng- 
ing Arab  f  He  might  as  well  attempt  to  re- 
sist or  fly  from  Death  on  a  pale  horse.  These 
considerations  induced  the  gallant  Major  to 
tender  his  resignation,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  disparity  between  the  forces;  and  although 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  follow- 
ing morning  would  witness  the  general  con- 
flict between  the  parties,  which  would  be 
decisive  in  its  consequences,  he  promised  to 
return  to  his  home  and  raise  a  force  of  some 
six  or  seven  hundred  men,  and  return  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks  and  turn  the 
tide  of  victory.  The  Major's  resignation 
was  accepted,  and  he  has  ever  since  reposed 
on  the  laurels  won  in  this  trying  campaign, 
and  amuses  himself  and  his  neighbors  by  a 
rather  highly  colored  relation  of  the  exciting 
events  which  he  witnessed. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  which  the  Gov- 
ernor's commission  vested  in  him,  Major- 
Parker,  when  ho  retired,  handed  over  his 
authority  to  one  Clifford,  a  kind  of  loafing 
tool  for  the  Mormons,  and  constituted  him 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Mormon  forces. 
We  shall  not  pause  to  inquire  into  the  legal- 
ity of  this  procedure,  but  suppose  it  could 
claim  about  as  much  legal  sanction,  and  per- 
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haps  a  little  more,  than  the  creation  of  Anti- 
Mormon  generals  by  a  constable.  However 
casuists  might  doubt,  Major  Clifford  never 
questioned  the  legality  of  his  appointment. 
Without  a  moment's  delay  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  defense  of  the  city.  He  had 
noticed  with  deep  chagrin  that  the  efficient 
force  of  the  city  was  alarmingly  reduced  by 
the  desertion  of  cowardly,  skulking  wretch- 
es, who  had  not  sufficient  courage  to  face  the 
enemy  in  defense  of  their  homes  or  their 
religion.  He  determined  to  adopt  measures 
to  effectually  arrest  the  tide  of  emigration, 
which  was  carrying  every  one  across  the  river. 
To  accomplish  a  purpose  so  necessary,  the 
instructions  of  the  Governor  to  Parker,  under 
which  he  was  acting,  gave  him  no  powers. 
He  had  no  authority  to  coerce  any  one  into 
his  ranks,  or  to  restrain  any  one  of  his  liberty- 
of  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  Mississippi 
river  whenever  his  inclination  might  dictate. 
But  powerful  evils  require  powerful  reme- 
dies ;  and  Major  Clifford  considered  that  the 
emergency  was  such  as  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  the  military  superior  to 
the  civil  power;  and  to  back  him  in  this  rather 
arbitrary  notion,  he  had  the  opinion  and  ex- 
ample of  GeneralJackson,  the  great  founder 
of  democratic  absolutism  in  politics.  With 
such  an  example  before  his  eyes,  Major  Clif- 
ford did  not  hesitate  to  declare  martial  law. 
He  brought  two  of  his  field  pieces  into  the 
portico  of  the  temple,  charged  them  with 
powder  as  highly  as  they  could  bear,  and 
tired  them  at  midnight  as  a  ratification  of 
his  high  resolve,  and  as  the  annunciation  of 
his  purpose.  He  immediately  detached  a 
guard  and  forthwith  sent  them  to  the  river, 
with  instructions  to  fire  upon  every  one,  no 
matter  who,  that  should  attempt  to  cross  the 
river  without  a  pass  from  him. 

During  the  night,  whilst  Major  Clifford 
was  firing  his  cannon  and  proclaiming  his 
higher  law  doctrines,  the  Auti-Mormons 
were  removing  their  encampment  to  the 
North  or  La  Harpe  road,  by  which  they 
avoided  the  ravines  which  sheltered  the  en- 
emy on  the  other  route,  and  procured  ground 
sufficiently  level  to  use  their  artillery  with 
effect  on  the  Mormons.  About  noon  of  the 
following  day,  General  Brockman  made  an 
attempt  to  enter  the  city  by  storm.  The  at- 
tack commenced  by  the  Anti-Mormons  can- 
nonading some  waste  building  on  the  north- 
east of  Sauvoo,  in  which  it  was  supposed 
the  Mormon  force  was  concealed.    The  Mor- 


mons returned  their  fire.  Peal  answered 
peal  from  the  deep-mouthed  cannon,  and 
for  hours,  balls,  grape-shot  and  other  deadly 
missiles  encountered  each  other,  and  fiercely 
whizzed  throngh  the  air,  with  decidedly  less 
effect  than  the  buzzing  of  musquitoee.  Af- 
ter the  parties  had  become  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  thunder  of  the  conflict,  and 
enraged  by  the  blood  which  they  anticipated 
would  soon  spout  in  cataracts,  they  threw 
aside  their  ponderous  and  unwieldy  weapons 
of  death,  and  boldly  rushed  to  the  encounter 
and  discharged  their  small  arms  right  into 
each  other's  faces,  but  fortunately,  however, 
without  impairing  or  damaging  the  beauty 
of  any  hero  on  that  hard-fought  field.  One 
of  the  Mormon  heroes,  who  had  exhausted 
his  stock  of  ammunition,  turned  to  fly,  and 
in  the  dastardly  act  received  a  spent  ball  in 
his  heel,  which  alarming  catastrophe  however 
only  seemed  to  add  wings  to  his  speed; 
another  complained  of  the  loss  of  a  finger 
which  he  had  contrived  to  shoot  off  by  means 
of  his  own  expertness  in  the  science  of  gun- 
nery. No  sooner  had  blood  begun  to  flow 
from  this  unfortunate  wound,  than  a  panic 
seized  the  consecrated  host,  and  with  wild 
confusion  and  shouts  of  terror  they  fled  to 
the  temple  for  protection. 

General  Brockman  sat  motionless  on  his 
white  charger,  viewing  with  calm  philosophy 
the  work  of  havoc  and  blood  around  him. 
With  huge  satisfaction  he  beheld  the  rout 
of  the  enemy  ;  but  he  hesitated  long  before 
he  would  order  his  troops  to  charge  their  re- 
treating footsteps.  ,  He  had  heard  that  sub- 
terranean powder  plots  gaped  wide  for  his 
destruction.  A  danger  so  formidable  and 
so  different  from  the  science  of  civilized  war- 
fare he  feared  to  encounter.  He  therefore 
determined  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
saints,  and  accordingly  gave  the  order  to  fall 
back  on  the  encampment.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  casual  observer  might  have  seen 
both  armies  flying  from  each  other,  for  dear 
life. 

The  hostile  parties  on  the  following  night 
each  slept  on  their  arms,  and  both  dreamed 
no  doubt  of  swimming  in  pools  of  blood.  On 
the  following  morning  the  Anti-Mormons 
arose  with  the  determination  of  fighting  their 
way  into  the  city,  despite  of  all  opposing  ob- 
stacles. The  Mormons  in  the  mean  time,  hav- 
ing in  a  great  measure  recovered  from  their 
absurd  and  cowardly  panic,  were  busily 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  temporary 
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breastworks  on  which  to  mount  their  cannon, 
as  well  as  to  shelter  them  from  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  They  threw  themselves  behind 
these  slight  fortifications  and  behind  the  sur- 
rounding buildings,  and  awaited  with  no  lit- 
tle anxiety  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  The 
Anti-Mormons  coolly  planted  their  cannon, 
and  about  noon  commenced  firing  on  the 
fortifications  and  buildings,  which  protected 
the  Mormons.  The  attack  was  kept  up  with 
decidedly  more  spirit,  and  the  firing  was 
much  better  directed  and  told  with  more  de- 
structive effect  on  the  buildings,  than  that  of 
the  preceding  day.  A  blacksmith  shop, 
which  sheltered  a  small  company  of  the 
saints,  was  severely  riddled  by  the  incessant 
discharge  of  cannon.  One  of  the  party,  a 
small  boy,  the  son  of  Captain  Anderson,  was 
struck  by  a  shot  from  the  artillery  which 
pierced  the  wall,  and  was  shattered  to  atoms. 
A  retreat  from  the  building  to  a  safer  posi- 
tion was  deemed  advisable,  in  effecting  which 
another  of  their  number  was  struck  down 
mortally  wounded  by  the  enemy's  fire. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  street  which  they 
sought  to  enter  being  hotly  contested,  and 
several  of  their  number  being  severely 
wounded  by  the  fire  from  the  Mormon 
breastwork,  the  Anti-Mormons  marched  south 
to  a  street  which  was  wholly  unguarded, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  possession  of 
that  point,  before  the  Mormons  could  be 
rallied  for  its  support.  This  movement  be- 
ing discovered,  Captain  Anderson  was  dis- 
patched with  his  company,  consisting  of 
about  thirty  men,  all  of  whom  were  armed 
with  "  fifteen  shooting  rifles  "  and  revolvers, 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy  at  that 
point.  Arriving  at  the  point  of  destination, 
they  commenced  pouring  a  galling  fire  into 
the  Anti-Mormon  ranks,  which  instantly 
checked  their  progress.  Col.  Smith  of  Car- 
thage, who  commanded  the  Anti-Mormon 
column,  hastily  placed  his  cannon  in  position 
and  blazed  away  at  the  Mormons,  but  with- 
out any  effect.  Anderson,  the  Mormon 
leader,  at  this  crisis  rushed  forward  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy,  and  called  upon  his  men 
to  charge  on  the  enemy's  battery ;  but  at 
the  very  moment  of  giving  the  command  he 
received  a  musket  ball  in  his  breast,  from 
which  he  instantly  expired. 

At  the  very  time  that  Anderson  was  urg- 
ing his  men  to  make  a  desperate  charge, 
Col.  Smith,  who  is  a  man  of  unquestioned 
bravery,  and  was  the  soul  of  the  Anti-Mor- 


mon  army,  was  urging  his  men  forward  fof 
the  purpose  of  surrounding  the  handful  o* 
Mormons,  who  were  pouring  a  hail-storm  o 
ball  on  his  advancing  column,  when  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  neck,  and  was  car- 
ried as  dead  from  the  field.  Each  party 
was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  loss  of  its 
leader ;  and  to  add  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  Anti-  Mormons,  it  was  discovered  that 
their  supply  of  ammunition  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted. They  were  consequently  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  their  encampment,  which 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  leave  the  enemy 
in  possession  of  the  field.  In  this  contest 
the  Anti-Mormons  lost  only  one  in  killed  and 
some  seven  or  eight  in  wounded.  The  Mor- 
mons, as  we  have  seen,  lost  in  killed  three 
persons,  and  in  wounded  two  or  three,  but 
slightly.  Of  the  heroic  achievements  of 
General  Brockman  and  Major  Clifford  in  this 
spirited  engagement  history  has  made  no 
record,  and  we  are  constrained  to  pass  them 
by  without  notice,  until  these  worthies  shall 
furnish  the  world  with  an  accurate  account 
of  what  they  did  and  suffered  in  the  conflict 

The  Anti-Mormons  without  delay  dis- 
patched an  embassy  to  procure  ammunition, 
and  more  particularly  cannon  ball.  They 
spent  a  great  portion  of  the  time  in  perfect- 
ing and  strengthening  the  fortifications  of 
their  encampment,  which  they  determined 
to  occupy  until  the  Mormons  should  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  holy  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  Mormons  had  for 
the  time  checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
they  were  far  from  being  encouraged  by 
their  success.  Even  the  arbitrary  and  law- 
less regulations  of  Major  Clifford  could  not 
prevent  terrified  fugitives  from  hourly  cross- 
ing the  river.  The  guard,  which  as  we  have 
seen  had  authority  to  murder  all  deserters, 
connived  at  their  escape,  and  many  of  them 
were  known  to  betray  the  confidence  reposed 
in  them,  by  the  abandonment  of  their  post, 
and  retreating  across  the  river. 

In  addition  to  the  annoyance  of  continued 
desertions,  the  city  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
horrors  of  famine.  Their  supply  of  bread- 
stuffs  was  totally  exhausted.  The  army  was 
compelled  to  subsist  on  fresh  beef  without 
any  other  aliment ;  nor  did  their  families 
fare  any  better.  Hunger  and  wretchedness 
stared  every  family  in  the  face.  Pale-faced 
and  tearful  women,  haggard  with  hunger 
and  terror,  without  protection,  huddled  their 
squalid,  starving  and  naked  children  to- 
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gether  and  hurried  away,  without  means  or' 
provisions  for  a  single  day,  to  encounter  the 
bleak  winds  of  approaching  autumn,  and 
perish  unpitied  like  famished  wolves  on  the 
wild  prairie. 

To  render  the  condition  of  the  Mormons 
more  desperately  hopeless,  their  enemies 
had  raised  a  force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  which  had  full  control  over  the  Iowa 
shore,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  any 
provisions  from  being  crossed  over  to  relieve 
the  starving  Mormons.  Resistance  on  their 
part  was  no  longer  possible.  To  raise  the 
siege  which  so  grievously  oppressed  them,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  storm  the  formidable 
barriers  of  the  enemies'  camp,  and  seize  upon 
their  provisions,  of  which  they  had  an  abun- 
dant supply,  and  appropriate  them  to  their 
necessities ;  and  to  accomplish  an  enterprise 
of  so  much  peril  by  a  force  diminished  by 
desertion,  and  feeble  from  starvation,  was 
altogether  impracticable. 

The  want  of  ammunition  on  the  part  of 
the  Anti-Mormons,  and  the  weakness  of 
their  adversaries,  caused  a  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  active  hostilities,  which  continued  for 
several  days.  However,  the  dulness  of  the 
times  was  relieved  by  the  action  of  hostile 
parties  from  each  of  the  camps,  who  earned 
on  a  guerilla  warfare  worthy  of  the  most 
savage  and  depraved  of  the  Mexicans.  Al- 
though but  little  was  accomplished  by  the 
various  sallies  of  these  irregular  companies, 
no  one  being  killed  or  seriously  wounded, 
yet  it  kept  up  continued  excitement  and 
alarm,  and  kept  alive  the  terrors  which  the 
situation  naturally  inspired. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  city  of  Quincy, 
which  had  exhibited  a  lively  and  humane 
interest  in  the  struggle,  and  many  of  whose 
citizens  had  manifisted  the  most  commenda- 
ble zeal  in  preventing  the  effusion  of  blood, 
now  dispatched  a  committee  of  fifty  persons 
who  were  instructed  to  use  all  their  influ- 
ence to  bring  the  hostile  parties  to  an  accom- 
modation. These  gentlemen  arrived  during 
the  suspension  of  active  hostilities  ;  and  al- 
though the  firing  of  the  guerilla  parties, 
which  was  incessantly  kept  up,  continually  ex- 
posed them  to  imminent  peril,  yet  they  man- 
fully and  almost  heroically  persevered  until 
they  actually  brought  the  enraged  and  now 
desperate  factions  to  terms,  and  prevented 
that  indiscriminate  and  brutal  massacre 
which  there  was  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
would  result  from  taking  the  c\ty  \>y  atotm.. 


By  the  terms  of  the  accommodation  ef- 
fected, it  was  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  Mor- 
mons that  the  city  should  surrender ;  hos- 
tilities to  immediately  cease,  and  the  Anti- 
Mormons  to  march  in  and  take  possession 
of  Nauvoo  the  following  day.  The  Mor- 
mons were  to  surrender  their  arms  to  the 
Quincy  committee,  and  leave  the  State  with- 
out delay ;  their  arms  to  be  returned  to  them 
in  good  faith,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained that  they  had  permanently  removed, 
and  manifested  no  intention  of  returning. 
Ten  families,  to  be  indicated  by  the  Mormon 
trustees,  were  permitted  to  remain  until  the 
first  of  May  following,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing and  settling  the  accounts  of  the 
Church.  From  this  arrangement,  William 
Picket  was  expressly  excluded.  Instead  of 
stipulating  for  the  surrender  of  his  body 
into  the  custody  of  Mr.  Carlin,  who  had 
called  upon  the  "  power  of  the  county"  to 
effect  his  arrest,  he  was  required  forthwith 
to  leave  the  State,  which  it  must  be  conceded 
was  a  rather  singular  manner  of  terminating 
an  enterprise  set  on  foot  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  custody  of  this  same 
Picket. 

In  pursuance  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  on  the  following  day  General  Brock- 
man  paraded  his  troops  preparatory  to 
marching  into  the  conquered  city.  He  con- 
gratulated them  on  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  expedition.  He  informed  them 
that  now,  when  the  Mormons  were  within 
their  power,  when  their  struggle  was  for- 
tunately terminated  without  material  loss, 
they  could  well  afford  to  be  generous.  He 
enjoined  upon  them  the  strict  observance  of 
tho  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  exacted  a 
separate  pledge  of  every  person  in  the  camp 
to  observe  the  rights  of  persons  and  property. 
The  troops  then  marched  into  the  city.  Al- 
though they  were  unrestrained  by  any  but 
moral  and  voluntary  obligations,  the  most  per- 
fect order  was  observed,  no  outrage  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  remained 
inviolate.  Tho  troops  encountered  no  op- 
position in  taking  possession  of  the  city ;  m 
fact,  the  streets  were  deserted,  the  doors 
of  the  dwellings  were  all  closed,  tho  shops 
gave  no  sounds  indicative  of  industry  or  of 
animated  existence;  a  universal  silence, 
profound  as  that  of  the  unoccupied  desert, 
reigned  throughout  the  city.  Brockman 
immediately  took  possession  of  the  temple, 
which  had  been  deserted  by  tho  terrified 
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and  flying  Mormons,  planted  his  batteries  in 
the  portico,  charged  his  artillery  with  ball 
and  grape-shot,  distributed  his  sentinels  with 
the  utmost  care  and  vigilance,  and  provided 
every  possible  means  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise and  secure  the  general  peace. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Mormons  placed 
but  little  confidence  in  the  most  solemn 
pledges  of  their  enemies.  Judging  from  the 
course  of  policy  which  had  uniformly  been 
adopted  by  the  saints,  they  had  little  right 
to  anticipate  an  observance  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Anti-Mormons.  Pledges  sol- 
emnly made,  and  sacred  oaths  duly  admin- 
istered, the  Mormons  had  always  treated  as 
farcical  jokes,  to  be  laughed  at,  and,  when 
policy  dictated,  to  be  disregarded  and  tram- 
pled upon.  Observing  no  faith  with  the 
gentiles,  they  believed  that  retribution  was 
now  to  be  visited  on  their  false  derelictions. 
They  did  not  care  to  await  the  storm  of  de- 
structive wrath  which  they  believed  was 
about  to  break  on  their  devoted  city  and 
temple.  Accordingly,  in  the  greatest  haste, 
they  made  their  preparations  for  their  de- 
parture, many  of  them  abandoning  their 
property  in  the  precipitancy  of  their  flight 
Every  boat  which  could  do  service  was  in- 
cessantly plying  from  shore  to  shore,  bear- 
ing away  the  proscribed  fugitives  to  the  less 
hostile  shores  of  Iowa.  The  sullen  Mormon 
still  manifested  the  unmitigated  hate,  the 
undying  malignity  which  appears  to  form 
the  basis  of  their  character.  Unlike  the 
early  Christian  martyr,  who  invoked  forgive- 
ness on  the  heads  of  his  murderers,  the  des- 
perate saint  of  modern  times,  as  he  beheld 
for  the  last  time  the  tall  spire  of  the  temple 
which  he  profoundly  reverenced,  muttered 
deep  curses  on  the  gentile  bands  who  had 
conspired  to  drive  him  from  his  altars  and 
his  gods.  They  exulted  in  view  of  their 
speedy  expatriation  from  a  land  doomed  by 
their  prophets  to  divine  wrath  and  complete 
and  fearful  overthrow.  They  disavowed  their 
allegiance  to  a  government  wbich  had  failed 
to  recognize  and  protect  their  lawless  vil- 
lanies,  their  demoralizing  vices,  and  acknowl- 
edged obedience  to  no  authority  save  that 
which  emanated  from  their  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunal, to  be  established  in  the  wilds  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  Anti-Mormon3  were  relieved  from 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  removing  any 
of  the  saints  by  violent  measures.  All  that 
remained  of  the  fanatics  was  a  miserable 


remnant  of  sick  and  starving  wretches,  whose 
hopeless  condition  any  one  with  the  unpity- 
ing  heart  of  a  demon  might  have  well  com- 
miserated. These  were  permitted  to  re- 
main on  pledges  to  leave  the  State  as  soon 
as  their  health  should  be  sufficiently  restored 
to  permit  their  removal.  Their  destitution 
was  supplied,  and  their  present  necessities 
relieved,  by  the  generosity  of  their  con- 
querors. 

The  new  citizens,  however,  caused  General 
Brock  man  more  trouble.  Many  of  them 
had  ventured  the  opinion  that  a  man  of  his 
sacred  profession  was  rather  out  of  place  in 
commanding  a  force  organized  on  very 
doubtful  authority.  Many  of  them  very 
naturally  considered  it  their  duty  to  volun- 
teer under  the  orders  of  the  Governor,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  Mormons 
so  much  as  to  protect  their  homes  and  their 
property,  which  they  feared  were  endangered 
by  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Anti-Mor- 
mon army.  Many  of  them  who  feared  to 
trust  General  Brockman  fled  with  the  Mor- 
mons at  his  approach.  Others,  placing  more 
confidence  in  the  broad  pledges  which  he 
had  given  for  the  protection  of  "persons 
and  property,"  chose  to  remain  at  their  own 
firesides,  in  their  own  dwellings,  believing 
that  a  man's  house  was  his  castle  at  the 
present  period  as  much  as  it  was  a  thousand 
years  ago,  amid  the  darkness  of  feudalism. 
but  these  self-confident,  hardy  fellows  soon 
found  that  they  reckoned  without  their  host. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  they  knew  not 
what  manner  of  man  this  same  Brockman 
was;  for  no  sooner  had  the  veteran  dis- 
covered that  there  were  certain  persons  who 
had  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  his  au- 
thority than  files  of  soldiers  were  dispatched 
for  their  arrest;  when  this  model  soldier, 
fresh  from  the  field  of  his  glory,  doffed  his 
epaulettes,  assumed  the  official  robes  of  a 
judge,  and  passed  sentence  of  banishment  on 
every  culprit  who  was  brought  before  him 
by  this  summary  process.  These  culprits, 
least  of  all  persons,  had  any  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  delays  of  the  law;  for  they 
were  immediately  remanded  into  the  cus- 
tody of  a  trusty  guard,  when  they  were 
promptly  trotted  down  to  the  brink  of  the 
river  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  where 
they  were  guarded  on  the  ferry  until  they 
reached  the  opposite  shore.  In  this  manner 
were  many  persons  removed  from  their  right- 
ful homes ;  persons  who  had  no  connection 
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with  Mormonism  or  sympathy  for  its  doc- 
trines; persons  who  had  only  dared  to 
doubt  the  authority  of  a  self-constituted,  un- 
lawful military  tribunal,  over  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brockman  presided  as  chief  judge.  Only 
a  few  days  passed,  and  General  Brockman, 
satisfied  with  the  completeness  and  per- 
manency of  his  triumph,  disbanded  his 
troops  and  retired  from  the  tented  field,  re  • 
taining,  however,  a  garrison  of  some  twenty 
persons,  to  retain  possession  of  the  temple, 
and  prevent  the  return  of  the  Mormons. 
This  guard  remained  in  Nauvoo  about  one 
month,  when  they  retreated  before  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  marched  two  hundred  men  into 
Nauvoo,  for  the  purpose  of  finally  restoring 
order  and  legal  supremacy.  Under  his  pro- 
tection, the  new  citizens  returned  to  their 
homes.  Signs  of  life  and  activity  were  again 
manifested  in  the  streets  of  the  deserted 
city,  and  peace  again  smiled  away  the  spirit 
of  discordant  strife. 

Whilst  these  arbitrary  and  lawless  scenes 
of  violence  were  transpiring  at  Nauvoo,  the 
citizens  of  Quincy,  with  a  noble  and  humane 
benevolence,  sent  a  steamboat  freighted  with 
provisions  to  feed  the  starving  outcasts  on 
the  opposite  shore.    Notwithstanding  their 


exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  bilious  dkeass 
peculiar  to  the  season  and  the  western  climate, 
but  few  if  any  of  the  Mormons  perished  it 
their  flight  from  Nauvoo.  A  very  few  weeb 
passed  away  until  the  Mormons,  recovering 
from  their  despair  and  consternation,  were 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  to  remove  their 
quarters  westward.  Many  of  them  equipped 
themselves  for  Council  Blum,  where  Brigham 
Young  had  established  his  winter  quartern 
Others  sought  temporary  homes  in  St.  Loms 
and  the  neighboring  towns  of  Iowa,  when 
they  could  procure  a  meagre  and  precariow 
subsistence  by  their  labor.  In  a  few  weeb 
more  fanaticism  had  finally  vanished  from 
Illinois.  The  long  line  of  white  tents  which 
stretched  for  miles  along  the  Iowa  shore 
disappeared,  and  the  last  remnant  of  the 
saints  was  on  its  march  to  the  unoccupied 
and  wilderness  regions  of  the  remote  West, 
where,  amid  wild  crags  and  inaccessible 
mountain  passes,  they  determined  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  empire  of  fanaticism, 
where  the  immoral  tenets  of  their  licentious 
faith,  far  removed  from  legal  restraints,  could 
be  practised  with  impunity. 


THE  ART  AND  MYSTERY  OF  BLOWING  YOUR  OWN  TRUMPET. 


Assuredly  there  is  no  instrument  of  such 
respectable  antiquity  and  martial  character 
as  the  trumpet,  and  none  other  that  has 
made  so  much  noise  in  the  world ;  yet  look- 
ing at  it  with  the  eye  of  a  mechanic,  it  is  but 
a  pleasant  contrivance  of  brass,  fashioned 
more  or  less  crookedly  to  suit  the  taste  and 
proficiency  of  the  maker.  The  ancients  rep- 
resented Fame  with  a  trumpet  in  her  mouth, 
very  much  like  a  section  of  gas-pipe  with  the 
end  expanded ;  a  very  penny  whistle  of  a 
contrivance,  despicable  enough  to  offend  the 
E  flat  bugle  temperament  of  a  Dod worth  or 
any  other  brass-band-loving  citizen.  Yet 
that  redoubtable  gas-pipe  invention  in  the 
hands,  or  rather  the  mouth  of  Fame,  was  suf- 
ficiently perfect  for  all  Cecilian  requirements 
of  making  a  noise ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
noise  from  the  aforesaid  trumpet  has,  from 


time  immemorial,  been  considered  by  the 
most  consummate  musicians  as  infinitely 
superior  to  any  other  music  of  the  spheres 
celestial  or  terrestrial. 

There  are  doubtless  individuals  of  a  war- 
like frame  of  mind,  who  prefer  the  soothing 
too-tooting  of  a  flute  to  the  inharmonious 
trump  of  the  brazen  instrument,  and  who,  in 
the  fastnesses  of  their  bedrooms,  will  affect 
sombre  melodies  with  distracting  variations. 
There  are  others  who  find  solace  in  scraping 
dexterously  on  the  intestinal  viscera  of  the 
feline  species,  and  in  aggravating  three  strings 
on  a  contra-basso  to  a  point  past  endurance. 
Strong  men  have  been  known  to  exercise 
their  muscular  power  on  the  triangle,  and  it 
is  very  uncertain  whether  the  Red  Cross 
Knights  did  not  introduce  the  jews-harp 
from  Palestine. 
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Notwithstanding  this  abundant  proof  of 
musical  appreciation,  it  is  a  fact  that  one 
1)Jast  from  the  trumpet  of  Fame  will  make 
one  and  all  of  them  turn  up  the  white  of 
their  eyes  in  the  most  ecstactic  delight ;  with 
an  expletive,  not  loud  but  deep,  that  it  is  the 
most  ravishing  of  all  music,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  beautiful  strains. 

Now  there  is  evidently  something  wrong 
in  this  state  of  things,  something  false  and 
hollow,  that  needs  annihilation  and  "  decent 
Christian  burial."  If  this  noise  which  Fame 
makes,  obviously  with  a  very  clumsy  kind 
of  instrument,  is  really  so  delectable,  so  per- 
fectly entrancing,  why  should  not  every  non- 
phthisical  citizen  provide  himself  with  a  sim- 
ilar section  of  expanded  gas-pipe  and  blow 
away  to  his  heart's  content  ?  In  other  words, 
why  should  not  every  man  blow  his  own 
trumpet,  instead  of  troubling  Fame  to  do  it 
for  him? 

Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  it  is  an  imprac- 
ticable theory ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  flourish  his  trumpet  in  a  manner  calcula- 
ted to  edify  his  neighbor,  or  likely  to  draw 
forth  a  response  other  than  from  his  land- 
lady. To  all  of  which  I  answer,  Bosh  I  I 
will  not  waste  a  classic  expletive  on  such  ar- 
gument, but  in  the  merest  vernacular,  appre- 
ciable by  the  meanest  capacity,  indignantly 
exclaim,  Bosh! 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  will  introduce 
myself.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  at 
once  do  so,  because  I  am  really  a  very  pleas- 
ant sort  of  a  fellow,  and  the  sooner  the 
reader  makes  my  acquaintance  the  better. 
I  dislike  your  squeamish,  modest,  shivering 
writers,  who  skulk  behind  their  inkstands  at 
the  first  flush  of  publicity,  as  if  they  were 
not  paid  for  their  articles,  or  as  if  they  did 
not  work  for  patronage  and  pay  like  any 
other  honest  man  of  the  world.  Were  I  to 
open  a  dry-goods  store  to  morrow,  I  would 
make  it  a  point  of  creed  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  as  many  of  my  patrons  as  possible. 
If  a  customer  came  in  for  a  yard  of  tape,  I 
would  shuffle  down  the  middle  of  the  store 
with  my  blandest  smile  at  his  service.  I 
would  rub  my  hands  and  expatiate  on  the 
weather,  and  show  my  teeth  and  grin,  and 
talk  with  "bated  breath  and  whispering 
humbleness."  Not  necessarily  for  the  sake 
of  the  yard  of  tape,  but  because  I  would  wish 
to  impress  the  purchaser  thereof  with  the 
pleasant  fact  that  I  was,  as  the  newspapers 
say,  the  "gentlemanly  proprietor,"  and  a 


good-looking,  pleasant  fellow  withal.  A  man 
is  never  so  successful  as  when  he  strives  to 
be  chatty  and  agreeable,  and  of  all  the  easy 
things  in  the  world,  that  of  making  a  friend 
is  surely  the  easiest :  the  keeping  of  him  is 
another  matter — possibly  a  shade  more  dif- 
ficult. Why  then  should  not  I  or  any  other 
writer  make  a  point  at  the  onset  of  estab- 
lishing myself  in  the  good  graces  of  my 
readers?  We  are  necessarily  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  and  unless  there  be  some- 
thing mutual  existing,  a  good  deal  of  the 
charm  of  our  intercommunication  will  be  lost. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  maintain  that 
"  distance  lends  enchantment "  <fec.,  I  am 
willing  to  concede  the  point,  provided  you 
allow  me  to  prelude  the  "enchantment" 
with  a  gentle,  exquisitely  soft  obligato  on  my 
own  particular  and  well-beloved  trumpet : 
you  may  wonder  who  the  deuce  it  is  playing 
beneath  your  window,  but  you  won't  think 
any  the  worse  of  him  for  nis  musical  pre- 
dilections, whoever  he  may  be. 

To  return  then  to  the  business  of  introduc- 
tion. 

There  are  so  many  Smiths,  Joneses  and 
Robinsons  in  the  world,  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
material what  my  patronymic  may  be,  so 
long  as  I  give  myself  a  distinctive  appella- 
tion. In  my  own  estimation,  I  am  some- 
body— a  fixed  fact,  with  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.  Being  somebody,  (in  my  own 
estimation,)  I  have  of  course  my  whims  and 
my  ways,  my  whys  and  my  wherefores,  and 
therefore  choose  to  introduce  myself  to  an 
expectant  and  indulgent  public  as 

THE    MAN   WHO   BLOWS   HIS   OWN  TRUMPET  ! 

Doubtless  there  are  many  other  fair-spo- 
ken men  who  might  honestly  lay  claim  to 
the  same  name,  but  I  flatter  myself  I  am  the 
first  in  the  throng  who  has  had  moral  cour- 
age enough  to  step  forward  and  proclaim 
himself  the  fond  possessor  of  the  cognomen. 
The  man  who  blows  his  own  trumpet !  Sure- 
ly it  has  a  wonderfully  sincere  look  ;  a  calm, 
dignified,  stubborn  kind  of  honesty  in  it,  that 
makes  the  palm  itch  with  expectation.  By 
the  pricking  of  my  thumbs  i  like  it  much, 
and  will  fashion  it  into  every  kind  of  type 
for  mine  own  especial  gratification. 

I  have  in  a  preliminary  flourish  announced 
that  I  am  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  a  fellow. 
I  will  now  only  add  (for  betwixt  ourselves  I 
still  have  a  remnant  or  modesty  left — enough 
to  swear  by  on  an  emergency)  that  I  am  ex- 
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ceedingly  affable,  good-tempered,  well  dis- 
posed, and  amiable.  My  brow  is  massive, 
my  eye  bright,  and  my  mouth  chiselled  af- 
ter the  approved  fashion  of  Cupid's  bow.  In 
manners  I  am  a  D'Orsay,  and  in  deviltry  and 
valor,  a  Charles  O'Malley  at  the  very  least  I 
might  enlarge  on  many  other  personal  ex- 
cellences, but  I  forbear  lest  the  reader  should 
grow  envious  or  get  disgusted  with  himself 
and  break  his  heart,  or  his  own  trumpet,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  man  broke  his  fiddle 
after  hearing  Paganini. 

You  will  of  course  arrive  at  the  obvious 
conclusion,  after  reading  the  foregoing  esti- 
mate, that  I  think  well  of  myself.  Unhesit- 
atingly I  admit  the  soft  impeachment — I  do 
think  well  of  myself.  I  have  long  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  for  a  man  to  do 
so.  It  saves  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  and 
annoyance  ;  for  once  let  your  modest  man 
believe  half  the  ill-natured  estimates  of  his 
friends,  and  away  go  his  independence,  his 
manliness,  and  his  self-reliance. 

Besides,  if  you  favor  yourself  with  a  high- 
seasoned  character,  with  a  good  handful  of 
the  cardinal  virtues  thrown  in,  you  are  more 
likely  to  work  up  to  that  character  than  you 
would  be  were  you  to  set  yourself  down  tim- 
idly as  a  nincompoop.  If  I  say  definitely 
and  defiantly,  I  am  a  gentleman,  society  ex- 
pects from  me  the  behavior  and  the  attributes 
of  a  gentleman  ;  but  if  I  merely  say  I  am  one 
of  'era,  no  one  would  be  astonished  to  see 
me  running  wid  der  machine  with  a  long- 
six  projection.  Therefore  I  maintain  it  is 
good  and  morally  wholesome  to  think  and 
speak  well  of  yourself. 

The  world  is  no  wiser  than  of  old,  as  Miv 
Tupper  pleasantly  remarks,  and  the  chances 
are  that  some  well-conditioned,  bilious  old 
gentleman  will  in  the  plenitude  of  his  im- 
patience exclaim,"  Why,  hang  the  fellow !  he 
does  nothing  but  talk  about  himself."  Cer- 
tainly, most  certainly,  that  is  all  I  do ;  and 
therein  lies,  0  my  bilious,  well-conditioned 
friend !  therein  lies  the  whole  art  and  mys- 
tery of  blowing  your  own  trumpet. 

Suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  John 
Smith,  comedian,  of  the  city  of  London — 
third-rate  walking  gentlemen  and  general 
sup.  at  the  Pig-and- Whistle  sixpenny  thea- 
tre and  drinking  saloon — should  take  it  into 
his  histrionic  and  otherwise  pasty  head  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  Fame  and 
Fortune  ;  do  you  suppose  that  ho  would  an- 
nounce himself  to  the  trans- Atlantic  barbari- 


ans meekly  as  John  Smith,  late  of  the  Kg 
and  Whistle,  walking  gentleman  and  general 
sup.  ?  Not  he,  indeed.  John  Smith  wiD,  if 
he  knows  any  thing  of  human  nature,  devils 
his  imperial  nose  at  the  noxious  antecedent, 
and  like  a  light-hearted  heiald  of  yore,  wffl 
don  his  gaily-colored  tabard,  emblazoned 
with  all  the  attributes  of  genius  and  derieai 
of  charlatanism,  and  then  draw  forth  bs 
trusty  trumpet,  and  with  a  blast  both  looi 
and  shrill  astonish  all  the  Browns  and  all 
the  natives  with  the  extent  of  his  profiaeog 
on  the  instrument.  In  a  single  sentence, bl 
will  talk  and  cause  others  to  talk  about  hitt- 
self. 

A  principle  of  gullibility  pervades  all  na- 
ture, from  the  catching  of  sparrows  with  sab 
to  the  securing  of  patronage  by  gas :  hence 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  our  friend 
Smith  will  be  patronized  on  his  first  appear- 
ance with  a  crowded  house  ;  his  follies  lis- 
tened to  carefully,  lest  by  accident  thej 
might  turn  out  to  be  new  readings,  and  him- 
self applauded  to  the  echo  if  he  delivers  one 
single  passage  in  a  sober,  christian-like  spirit: 
he  will  be  heard  to  the  end  in  a  character  of 
his  own  choosing,  and  ten  to  one  but  he  ul- 
timately succeeds  in  reaching  a  better  posi- 
tion downwards  than  he  could  ever  nart 
attained  upwards. 

The  secret  of  the  thing  lies  in  a  nutshell. 
John  Smith,  in  his  gorgeous  tabard,  and  with 
his  lusty  blast,  succeeded  in  exciting  one  of 
those  amiable  weaknesses  in  which  human- 
ity will  indulge,  namely,  curiosity.  Now  if 
we  will  allow  ourselves  to  become  curions 
about  a  person,  we  imperceptibly  imbibe  an 
interest  in  all  and  every  thing  that  he  does; 
which  interest  (if  he  is  in  that  mundane  con- 
dition denominated  by  the  ribald  "wide 
awake")  he  will  use  as  his  principal  with 
which  to  trade  and  benefit  himself.  Therein 
lies  another  secret  of  the  trumpet  philos- 
ophy. 

If,  then,  John  Smith,  third-rate  actor,  b 
allowed  to  blow  his  own  trumpet,  and  by 
blowing  it,  to  elevate  his  position  with  the 
public,  why  should  not  every  man,  woman 
and  child  do  the  same?  The  bulk  of  man- 
kind is  partial  to  music,  and  keenly  suscepti- 
ble of  execution  in  more  senses  than  one. 
Why  then  should  we  be  content  with  tootoo- 
ing  on  the  penny  whistle  that  Fate  has  placed 
in  our  mouths,  when  we  can  blow  away  to  our 
heart's  content  on  a  more  facile  and  decided- 
ly more  fashionablo  instrument!     Let  the 
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psnny  whistle  go  hang ;  give  me  my  brazen 
trumpet,  and  the  fault  is  mine  if  I  do  not 
raise  the  neighborhood. 

Show  me  your  great  merchant,  your  great 
"tradesman,  your  great  politician,  your  great 
publisher,  your  great  upholsterer,  your  great 
original  Jacobs,  and  I  will  score  you  down 
the  dulcet  strains  that  have  taken  their  sev- 
eral worlds  captive. 

Now  if  your  merchant,  politician,  trades- 
man, publisher,  &c,  can  raise  themselves 
above  the  common  herd  by  the  divine 
u  afflatus"  of  their  respective  trumpets,  what 
is  to  prevent  every  one  else  from  doing  the 
same  ?  Nothing.  All  that  is  necessary,  is 
to  blow  away,  heart  and  lungs ;  blow  per- 
petually, in  major,  minor,  and  every  other 
scale,  and  if  that  don't  do,  still  blow  away 
discordantly  on  your  own  hook,  until  you 
madden  the  world  into  notice.  Never  mind 
the  critics ;  they  can  only  make  a  little  more 
noise,  and  egad,  that  is  the  very  thing  you 
want  As  to  waiting  for  Fame  to  do  the 
needful  for  you,  it  is  perfectly  absurd.  She 
has  so  much  work  to  do  for  generations 
that  have  passed  away,  that  it  becomes  a 
question  of  solid  pudding  for  the  present 
race  of  men  to  look  after  themselves,  and 
use  the  superfluous  wind  with  which  they 
are  blessed  for  their  own  especial  behoof 
and  advantage.  If  you  are  a  soldier,  let 
your  blast  be  loud,  rough,  and  steady ;  if  a 
clergyman,  let  it  be  slow,  solemn,  and  long- 
winded;  if  a  lawyer,  let  it  be  alternately 
loud  and  soft,  with  as  many  twists  and  turns 
in  it  as  "  lipping  "  can  produce ;  if  an  actor, 
let  it  be  noisy  and  windy,  with  sudden 
transitions  for  the  gallery ;  if  a  publisher,  let 
it  be  imperious,  extravagant,  and  vulgar; 
and  if  an  author,  let  it  be  firm  almost  to 
obstinacy,  confident  almost  to  impudence, 
and  noisy  almost  to  distraction. 

Truly,  this  blowing  of  your  own  trumpet 
is  an  immense  conception ;  and  if  there  is 
one  thing  that  presses  on  my  mind  more 
heavily  than  another,  it  is  that  I,  who  pro- 
fessedly blow  my  cwn  trumpet,  am  not  the 
originator  of  it ;  I  cannot  claim  any  origi- 
nality or  foresight  in  the  matter  at  all. 
There  are  in  our  midst  hundreds  of  men 
who  have  for  some  years  past  been  flourish- 
ing away  with  might  and  main,  and  not  un- 
successfully either,  if  we  may  judge  from  ap- 
pearances. 

Disguise  it  as  you  will,  the  days  of  mod- 
esty are  past ;  man  is  no  longer  sincere ;  no 


longer  pleased  with  the  truth;  no  longer 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  A  modest 
man  knows  but  the  truth,  and  shrinks  at  an 
exaggeration  of  it ;  when  he  speaks,  he  speaks 
with  sincerity,  with  faith  in  himself,  and  faith 
in  his  hearer  ;  he  cannot  thrust  himself  for- 
ward, for  his  ambition  does  not  lead  him 
captive,  nor  will  his  nature  permit  him : 
he  would  gladly  achieve  a  position  in  a 
higher  sphere,  if  by  patient  merit  he  could 
do  so ;  but  if  it  is  only  to  be  attained  by 
lying,  deceit,  and  vulgarity,  by  running  a 
neck-and-neck  race  against  time  and  the 
old  gentleman,  he  is  prostrate,  helpless. 

My  heart  sickens  when  I  think  of  the 
many  God-watching  spirits  that  walk  the 
earth  in  a  timid  whisper  of  greatness — op- 
pressed with  the  consciousness  of  merit, 
whilst  the  brazen- throated  Unqualified  tread 
imperiously  on  their  meekly-bended  necks. 

O  Humbug,  Protean  god  of  this  nine- 
teenth century  1  how  worthily  do  thy  wor- 
shippers kiss  the  dust  before  thy  shrine! 
No  Koran  ever  had  such  true  believers  as  thou 
hast !     No  religion  ever  had  so  few  heretics. 

Bab  !  there  is  no  "still  small  voice  "  in 
these  days ;  nothing  but  the  shrill  howl  of  a 
fierce  trade  wind :  let  me  get  back  to  my 
trumpet;  in  self-defense  let  me  give  a 
hearty  puff. 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  republican- 
ism is  equality,  and  a  very  necessary  prin- 
ciple it  is  too  :  not  your  Utopian  article,  that 
would  level  all  institutions,  and  make  the 
Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Five  Points  shake 
hands  with  each  other  in  universal  brother- 
hood. Nothing  so  plebeian  and  disinterested 
as  that  will  do  in  this  truly  republican 
cojp&try.  The  equality  must  consist  in  the 
ambition  to  be  equal  in  stocks,  and  funds, 
and  moneys,  and  stores,  and  all  the  other 
tangible  facts  of  worldly  aggrandizement; 
in  short,  it  must  be  somewnat  akin  to  that 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  by  the  vulgar  de- 
nominated selfishness.  Most  particularly  is 
it  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  this  equal- 
ity, that  one  and  all  should  blow  their  own 
trumpets  with  unqualified  vigor.  Look  at 
your  successful  men  of  to-day,  sleek  and  oily 
in  the  fulness  of  their  beatitude ;  do  they 
not  blow — blow — blow — "from  night  to 
morn ;  from  morn  to  dewy  eve  ?"  do  they 
not  keep  up  a  perpetual  strain  in  adver- 
tisements, pufls  and  humbugs,  drowning  in 
its  energy  and  noise  every  peaceful  melody 
of  the  heart  ? 
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If  the  public  is  pleased  with  such  music, 
and  chooses  to  pay  for  it,  why,  let  us  have 
a  fair  start,  and,  as  the  Thane  of  Cawdor 
vigorously  adds,  "  damned  be  he  who  first 
cries,  Hold,  enough !" 

Under  a  dispensation  of  universal  trum- 
peting, the  proprietors  of  this  magazine 
might  soar  away  into  the  realms  of  beautiful 
fiction  ;  might  increase  their  circulation  to  a 
hundred  or  a  hnndred  and  fifty  thousand 
copies  per  month;  might  employ  all  the 
artists,  all  the  engravers,  all  the  paper 
makers,  and  all  the  paper  folders  in  the 
Union ;  might  pay  fifteen  hundred  or  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  every  month  for  original 
contributions  from  classic  pens,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  moralities  and  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues, and  the  creamy  disjecta  membra 
stolen  from  the  English  magazines ;  they 
might  in  fact  (or  rather  in  fiction)  pay  more 
for  a  single  number  than  all  the  other 
monthlies  put  together ;  besides  being  very 
pious,  godly,  amiable,  mild-spoken  gentle- 
men into  the  bargain.  All  of  which  pleas- 
antries might  as  well  issue  from  their  trum- 
pet as  from  the  trumpet  of  any  other  pub- 
lisher ;  particularly  as  a  share  of  the  coppers 
which  the  public  so  kindly  showers  on  such 
performances  would  be  as  acceptable  to  the 
one  as  the  other. 

And  the  writers  too — why  should  not 
they  come  in  for  their  share  of  blowing? 
Instead  of  their  ordinary  fictitious  creations, 
let  them  introduce  themselves  to  the  public : 
there  is  no  class  of  men  living  so  favorably 
circumstanced  for  blowing  their  own  trum- 
pets; let  these  preseuts  witness  the  truth 
thereof.  As  for  the  writers  of  books  who 
take  unto  themselves  the  grandiloquent  ap- 
pellation of  author,  nothing  can  be  easier 
than  to  do  the  business  in  the  preface,  al- 
ways taking  care  to  follow  the  excellent  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Mark  Tapley,  viz.,  to  "  pitch  it  in 
strong."  Let  intending  authors  read  the 
two  following  specimens,  and  they  will  ap- 
preciate my  meaning : 

OLD   STYLE  PREFACE.    (HUMILITY  PATTERN.) 

In  submitting  this  humble  effort  to  the 
consideration  of  an  indulgent  public,  the 
author  takes  the  opportunity  of  disclaiming 
all  vanity  in  his  performance.  He  is  per- 
suaded that  the  blemishes  on  his  humble 
mirror  (if  a  mirror)  will  seriously  detract, 
<fec.  <fec. 


NEW  STYLE  PREFACE.    (TRUMPET  PATTHXJ 

The  lazy  noon-tide  breeze,  as  it  enfft 
through  the  wavy  festoons  of  the  scandal 
in  the  conservatory,  seemed  rather  as  if  2 
had  breathed  upon  a  bed  of  poppies  thai 
bank  of  violets ;  so  very  sleepy  was  it,  tfat 
the  fragrant  fumes  from  the  cigar,  which* 
the  moment  I  was  smoking,  curled  ni 
wreathed  themselves  in  their  ascent  sky- 
wards, without  being  in  the  slightest  o» 
turbed  by  it.  As  I  lay  pensively  watcfaat 
their  gyrations,  my  eye  mechanically  ratal 
on  the  exquisitely  painted  ceiling,  and  ail 
traced  the  voluptuous  outline  of  a  renr 
fleshy  Venus,  a  feeling  of  gratitude  pos- 
sessed me  towards  that  estimable  German, 
Frederic  Sang,  for  having  restored  the  prim- 
itive art  of  fresco  painting  in  so  much  of  its 
purity. 

Arousing  myself  with  an  effort,  I  stepped 
to  the  window.  The  casement  was  open, 
and  in  the  street  beneath  my  span  were 
proudly  pawing  the  ground.  A  globe  of 
gold-fish  stood  by  my  side,  and  the  finny  red 
coats  gobbled  with  their  round  mouths  so 
languidly,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  giving  them  a  little  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, by  stirring  them  up  with  my  cane. 
I  felt  it  to  be  an  act  of  charity  to  do  so. 

Consumed  by  ennui,  I  turned  to  mj 
escritoire.  A  huge  pile  of  letters  lay  un- 
opened ;  with  a  vigorous  effort  I  broke  the 
seal  of  one,  and  carelessly  tore  it  open.  It 
was  from  Trumpeter,  the  publisher,  beseech- 
ing me,  in  the  most  endearing  language,  to 
let  him  have  the  manuscript  of  this  work, 
and  inclosing,  with  a  neatly  written  apology, 
his  check  for  a  thousand  dollars.  These 
publishers,  said  I,  are  great  bores,  and  hor- 
ribly long-winded.  How  can  they  expect 
a  man  to  devote  himself  to  their  interests, 
when  by  writing  for  magazines,  such  as  the 
"  Pigmy  of  the  Monthlies,"  he  can  earn  his 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  dollars  in 
an  hour  ?  It  is  perfectly  preposterous.  How- 
ever, Trumpeter  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  and  as 
the  public  really  do  require  something  good 
in  the  literary  way,  I  will  humor  him,  and 
finish  the  manuscript.  As  for  his  check,  I 
will  hand  that  to  my  boot-maker. 

Acting  on  this  determination,  I  have  pro- 
duced the  present  work,  which,  it  will  be  con- 
ceded, is  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  yet 
published.  I  have  combined  the  fixedness 
of  Scott  with  the  loquacity  of  Lever;  the 
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vigor  of  Fielding  with  the  naturalness  of 
Dickens  ;  the  slang  of  Ainsworth  with  the 
classicality  of  Bulwer ;  the  descriptive  power 
of  Hawthorne  with  the  merry  jingle  of 
Willis.  In  short,  the  present  work  is  the 
emanation  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  as  such 
merits  and  doubtless  will  receive  the  grate- 
ful patronage  of  the  public. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
source  of  further  gratification  to  the  reader 
and  other  persons  of  correct  taste,  that 
should  this  work  meet  with  the  appreciation 
it  merits,  they  may  live  in  the  pleasant  hope 
of  again  hearing  from        The  Author. 


I  do  not  pretend  that  the  above  specimen 
is  a  model ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  quite 
possible  "  to  pile  it  on"  still  more  vigorous- 
ly, and  still  fall  short  of  the  trumpeting  of 
some  of  our  neighbors. 

All  I  wish  to  add  in  conclusion  is  this : 
If  trumpeting  is  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  the  public  is  pleased  with  and  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  music,  let  it  be  a  round 
robin,  so  that  all  may  have  a  chance  of  put- 
ting in  a  stave.  Do  not  let  all  the  patron- 
age go  to  one  musical  firm,  consummate 
humbugs  though  they  be. 


PASSIONS  AND  INTELLIGENCE  OF  MEN. 


REASON. 


The  intelligence  of  a  human  being  is 
usually  said  to  be  a  combination  of  instinct, 
intelligence,  and  reason  :  that  is  to  say,  the 
man  includes  the  animal. 

The  body  of  a  human  being  is  constructed  up- 
on the  same  principles,  and  composed  of  the 
same  substances,  with  that  of  an  animal.  The 
organism  of  the  insect  even,  diners  only  in  de: 
grees  of  development  from  that  of  the  dog,  the 
ape,  and  the  man.  Ascending  in  the  scale,  the 
muscles,  bones,  nerves,  brain,  and  their  attend- 
ant organs,  attain  higher  and  higher  degrees 
of  complication,  till  we  reach  the  ape,  the  most 
intelligent  of  animals.  From  the  ape  to  the 
man  there  is  no  transition,  but  an  abyss  of  dif- 
ferences. In  the  man  first  appears  the  upright 
figure,  beauty  of  outline,  universal  grace  of 
motion,  smoothness  and  purity  of  skin,  a  coun- 
tenance equally  beautiful  in  motion  or  repose ; 
speech,  distinct  and  varied ;  authority,  and 
skill  of  hand.  The  animal  man  is  superior 
to  all  others,  in  organic  and  sensuous  attri- 
butes. His  senses  are  infinitely  appreciative 
and  delicate;  his  instincts  powerful  and 
complete ;  his  intelligence,  passion,  and  affec- 
tion, incomparably  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  organized  being. 

Independently,  however,  of  this  organic 
superiority,  the  human  being  exhibits  a  pro- 


found and  universal  character, — allying  him 
with  the  universe  as  a  whole,  in  the  past 
and  future,  through  space  and  through  time, 
— of  which  the  animal  is  utterly  devoid. 
Character,  as  it  appears  in  human  conduct 
and  institutions,  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  what  is  called  the  immortal  soul 
of  man ;  by  theologians  and  philosophers, 
the  "  Image  of  God." 

The  immortality  of  the  governing  spirit 
is  manifested  by  certain  Powers  or  Energies, 
controlling  conduct  and  speech.  Ideas  of 
these  energies  make  their  appearance  in  the 
intellect.  They  are  then  called  ideas  of  the 
soul;  as  of  Will,  Ambition,  Justice,  <fec. 
As  the  savan  carefully  distinguishes  the 
image  or  "  law,"  as  he  calls  it,  of  gravitation, 
from  the  eternal  fact  of  gravitation, — which 
existed  before  it  was  thought  of  by  himself, — 
so,  we  must  now  carefully  separate  the  ideas 
of  Moral  or  Spiritual  forces,  from  those 
forces  themselves.  Ambition,  and  the  phil- 
osophical idea  of  it,  justice  and  the  idea  of 
it,  will,  and  the  notion  or  idea  of  it,  are  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  in  consciousness 
from  the  real  Energies  of  these. 

The  object  of  the  present  chapter,  to  which 
the  two  former  were  only  introductory,  is  to 
distinguish  the  Energies  of  the  soul,  and  sep- 
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arate  the  ideas  of  them  by  their  natural 
characteristics ;  just  as  one  would  separate 
and  distinguish  the  ideas  of  instincts  or 
of  the  "  laws  "  of  matter. 

Every  moral  power,  that  is  to  say,  every 
interior  spring  of  "moral"  or  human  force, 
is  attended  with,  or  rather  produces,  a  phy- 
sical sensation,  which  pervades  the  nervous 
system,  and  is  either  painful  and  depressing, 
as  in  remorse,  or  delightful  and  stimulating, 
as  in  beneficence. 

The  physical  internal  pleasures  which 
arise  from  the  free  and  powerful  action  of 
the  "immortal"  spirit,  are  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  refined,  pervading,  and  en- 
during of  enjoyments.  Devotional  ecstasy, 
the  joy  of  gratified  ambition,  the  intoxicating 
raptures  of  pride,  the  sentimental  delights 
of  sympathy, — these  are  pleasures  so  intense, 
as  at  times  to  destroy  the  tissue  of  the  nerves 
and  produce  madness  and  death.  Their 
pains  are  proportionate.  All  men  are  in  some 
degree  familiar  with  them. 

We  distinguish  in  ourselves  the  sensation 
excited  by  pride,  from  that  excited  by  van- 
ity or  sympathy. 

To  reflect  upon  and  compare  these  sensa- 
tions, is  the  initiatory  step  to  what  is  called 
"  self-knowledge,"  and  gives  rise  to  philoso- 
phical consciousness ;  consciousness  itself 
being  a  reflection  of  one's  own  spiritual  mo- 
tives, in  the  shape  of  ideas,  in  the  intellect. 

As  the  savan,  witnessing  the  operations 
of  nature  and  apprehending  their  laws,  grad- 
ually arrives  at  the  idea  of  unity  and  con- 
sistency ;  and  thence  concludes  that  there  is 
a  Creative  Power,  who,  by  conscious  wisdom, 
gives  order  and  beauty  to  the  universe  ;  so, 
the  philosopher,  becoming  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  powers  of  the  soul,  through 
their  acts  and  physical  manifestations,  (these 
alone  being  objects  of  thought,)  perfects  in 
his  mind  the  grand  idea  of  an  immortal  or 
governing  soul  of  man. 

No  less  necessary  to  this  high  and  difficult 
part  of  knowledge  is  the  external  observation 
of  men ;  whose  conduct  and  conversation, 
but  still  more,  their  laws,  opinions,  forms  of 
society,  and  institutions,  manifest  the  work- 
ings of  tbe  interior  soul,  or  "  Image  of  God 
the  Ruler." 

We  banish  from  true  psychological  studies 
every  metaphysical  question.  To  the  que- 
ries, "  What  is  man  P  "  What  am  I  ?"  "  Who 
is  God  ?"  "  Is  the  soul  a  substance  ?"  <fec,  <fcc, 
we  return  no  answer.    These  questions  be- 


long to  the  agonies  of  the  intellect,  tbe 
dissection  of  ideas.  Our  business,  at 
least  for  the  present,  is  the  investigation  of 
nature — that  is  to  say,  of  acts  and  conflict, 
facts  and  things,  in  order  to  build  fan 
these  a  correct  structure  of  ideas.  Let  a 
follow  the  great  example  of  the  Joano, 
who  depart  not  from  the  broad  and  immov- 
able foundation  of  recorded  facta,  and  wto 
admit  no  disputation  in  their  research* 
To  dispute  facts  is  a  process  of  criticism,  lot 
of  science. 

Our  method,  like  that  of  the  naturaE*, 
is  synthetic ;  that  is  to  say,  we  adopt,  eon* 
pare,  and  fit  together,  fact  with  feet,  ar# 
tectonically ;  and  neither  cut  nor  tear  the 
work,  nor  reduce  any  thing  to  unessential 
thought.  We  deal  only  with  the  concrttt 
substance  of  available  kuowledge. 

Let  us  now  study  men  as  we  wocM 
animals,  by  observing  their  conduct  in 
masses.  The  peculiarities  of  individuals 
confuse.  Analytic  investigation  occupia 
itself,  according  to  the  rule  of  Lord  Bacon, 
with  minute  portions,  fractions,  particles,  and 
individuals ;  and  this,  in  order  merely  to  save 
time  and  distance,  and  bring  the  subject  with- 
in the  compass  of  human  power,  into  the 
focus  of  the  eye  and  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 
Psychological  science  requires  another  pro- 
cedure, and  for  a  very  simple  reason.  Jus- 
tice, for  example,  is  an  object  of  psychologi- 
cal science :  we  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
spring,  source,  or  interior  Energy  of  justice, 
precisely  as  we  would  of  gravitation  ;  the  on* 
a  principle  or  power  of  will,  the  other  of 
material  nature ;  the  one  governing,  shaping, 
and  controlling,  the  other  fated,  necessitated, 
passive ;  both  of  divine  origin,  that  is  to  say, 
emanating  from  God ;  both  illustrating  tne 
will  of  God ;  but  yet  unspeakably  different, 
as  the  one  is  of  man,  (the  person,)  the  other 
of  nature,  (the  thing.) 

To  continue  this  illustration.  If  justice 
were  an  affection  of  the  individual  in  rela- 
tion to  himself  merely,  we  might  study  it 
analytically  as  a  thing ;  but  neither  can  jus- 
tice nor  the  law  of  gravitation  be  studied  in 
the  individual,  since  they  are  relationships; 
not44  abstract,"  but  potent,  (as  well  as  "  poten- 
tial") There  can  be  a  manifestation  of  jus- 
tice between  two  persons  ;  between  three  it 
is  more  distinct.  So  of  gravitation :  gravi- 
tation between  two  bodies  gives  rise  to  sim- 
ple problems,  which  do  not  illustrate  the 
whole  law :  the  problem  of  "  three  bodies' 
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the  sun,  earth,  and  moon,  is  necessary  to  the 
full  development  of  this  law.  So  of  justice : 
between  man  and  wife  it  is  replaced  by 
affection;  whole  families  may  move  har- 
moniously, (for  a  time,)  each  in  their  sepa- 
rate orbits ;  authority  and  love  substituted 
for  justice.  There  are  even  conditions  of 
society  in  which  it  is  but  dimly  recognized. 
To  attain  an  idea  of  this  divine  principle,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  contemplate  great 
bodies  and  masses  of  human  beings,  aggre- 
gated for  long  periods  of  time  by  general 
interests,  in  which  affection  has  no  part. 
Those  who  best  understand  justice  in  theory, 
and  have  the  most  correct  "idea"  of  it,  are 
doubtless  those  who  preside  over  the  laws 
of  communities,  and  regulate  the  commerce 
of  men.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  psychol- 
ogy would  attempt,  with  introverted  gaze, 
a  study  of  justice,  in  the  interior  movements 
of  individual  consciousness. 

If  we  wish  to  understand  the  nature  of 
money,  we  must  study  the  market,  and  ob- 
serve transactions;  and,  by  analogy,  if  of 
justice,  we  must  observe  it  in  the  courts,  and 
in  the  world,  and  in  state  affairs.  Even  the 
strife  of  parties,  the  great  field  in  which  to 
study  human  nature  in  the  general,  is  not 
sufficiently  extended  for  a  philosophical  ob- 
servation of  this  high  and  holy  principle. 

The  reader  is  perhaps  apprised,  by  this 
very  general  and  vague  intimation,  of  the 
course  we  wish  to  pursue,  while  marking  out 
the  limits  of  the  "  governing  (or  spiritual) 
powers."  We  consider  each  one  of  these  to 
be  a  separate  manifestation  of  that  real  aud 
eternal  power,  the  image  of  God  in  man. 

In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  it  is  allowed  to  govern,  the  force  of 
this  power  is  beyond  all  comprehension  ;  we 
might  say  infinite,  were  not  the  expression 
too  vague  and  figurative.  A  single  human 
soul,  governing  a  well-formed  and  powerfully 
constructed  body,  like  that  of  a  Washington, 
a  Napoleon,  or  a  Plato,  is  able  to  control  the 
actions  of  millions  of  other  men.  The  body 
In  which  it  is  lodged,  and  which  it  rules  for 
its  own  purposes,  will  not  weigh  more  than 
a  large  stone  by  the  seaside,  which  the  waves 
turn  over  and  dash  to  and  fro.  This  paltry 
atom  of  matter,  which  a  brook  will  drown, 
and  a  sunbeam  wither,  is,  nevertheless,  con- 
structed with  such  a  profound  regard  to  the 
past  and  future,  and  to  all  conditions  of 
space  and  time,  and  especially  is  in  such 
perfect  and  powerful  harmony  with  other 


bodies  of  its  own  kind ;  the  soul  that  gov- 
erns it  is  able,  for  a  comparatively  long  space 
of  time,  to  make  itself  the  ruling  power  and 
moving  principle ;  as  it  were,  the  spiritual 
gravitating  centre  of  millions  of  others.  It 
is  able  to  put  these  in  motion  so  as  to  over- 
come the  great  obstacles  of  nature ;  to  turn 
rivers  from  their  course ;  to  remove  moun- 
tains, and  build  up  pyramids  in  their  place. 
So  in  the  present,  and  through  space.  But 
this  same  being  has  received  into  its  nature, 
through  tradition  and  history,  (by  the  way  of 
intellect,)  the  powers  of  other  natures  ;  and 
the  souls  of  antiquity  fortify  the  souls  of 
modern  times,  these,  in  their  turn,  sending 
forward  an  interminable  chain  of  influences 
over  the  future. 

Beyond  all  comparison  the  most  interest- 
ing object  of  study  is  the  soul :  not  within 
itself,  ontologically,  as  it  is,  unknown  to  us 
and  latent,  a  fruitless  investigation,  but  as 
it  has  accomplished  its  work,  in  history  and 
the  general  structure  of  society ;  figured  in 
works  of  utility,  in  letters,  in  art,  in  codes  of 
laws,  in  churches,  systems  of  religion,  in 
social  manners,  the  graces,  the  dignities, 
aristocratic,  democratic,  all  that  is  openly, 
obviously,  tangibly,  simply,  and  solidly  (in 
the  concrete)  human,  and  at  the  same  time 
spiritual. 

To  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  character 
of  a  man,  we  observe  his  actions  and  his  ges- 
tures, and  peruse  his  life  and  works  ;  we  ob- 
serve what  he  hsssaid,how  he  has  behaved,  to 
what  end  he  haabuilt,painted,or modulated  ; 
what  he  has  destroyed  or  made ;  what  laws 
he  has  established  over  his  fellow-men ;  in 
what  manner  he  manifested  his  reverence 
for  Deity  :  and  in  this  way  we  obtain  a  bio- 
graphical idea  of  a  hero,  a  sage,  a  statesman, 
or  an  artist.  It  is  a  synthetic  process.  We 
build  up  the  image  in  our  intellect,  accord- 
ing to  our  powers  of  comprehension,  greater 
or  less.  If  he  seems  to  excel  us,  we  fear, 
revere,  and  admire ;  if  he  seems  inferior  to 
ourselves,  we  rise  above  him  and  criticise 
him;  we  analyze  and  tear  him  in  pUces* 
We  are  actuated  by  our  passions  in  the  con- 
templation of  an  individual.  They  disturb 
the  operations  of  the  intellect.  Centuries 
must  intervene  between  ourselves  and  him 
whom  we  contemplate,  before  it  is  possible 
to  form  a  cold  and  philosophical  idea  of  his 
greatness.  The  same  obstacles  do  not  inter- 
fere with  our  contemplations  of  human  na- 
ture in  the  general ;  but  a  different  series  arise, 
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not  Jess  hard  to  be  mot  and  overcome.  Meta- 
physical, theological,  and  other  systems  of 
opinion,  oppose  the  calm  and  fruitful  contem- 
plation of  human  nature ;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  be  divested  of  these,  as  completely  as  the 
chemist  or  the  naturalist  is  supposed  to  be 
divested  of  prejudice  and  hypothesis  in  his 
investigations. 

When,  for  example,  we  contemplate  the 
religions  of  antiquity,  the  laws  of  aristocrati- 
cal  and  monarchical  states,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them  a  correct  notion  of  those  spirit- 
ual forces  and  manifestations  which  we  call 
11  reverence  "  and  "justice,"  we  must  not  al- 
low ourselves  a  bias  in  favor  of  what  is 
modern.  It  is  necessary,  in  criticising  these 
ancient  systems,  to  consider  them  apart, 
without  reference  to  others  that  are  known 
to  be  purer  and  more  powerful,  or  which 
have  risen  in  their  stead.  Over  them,  as 
over  our  own  institutions,  the  spirit  of  man 
once  presided,  controlling  the  spirit  of  the 
animal  with  more  or  less  authority  and  suc- 
cess. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  human  institu- 
tions, from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the 
present  day,  and  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  earth,  we  observe  first  of  all  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Intellect  or  of  the  priesthood ;  not 
that  it  came  first  in  order,  but  that  it  is  the 
most  conspicuous  and  easily  observed.  By 
the  order  of  the  priesthood  we  mean  the 
order  of  instruction,  or  of  the  intellect — the 
order  of  ideas,  of  abstraction,  of  thought, 
contemplation,  letters,  tradition,  art,  of 
speech,  the  order  of  the  Logos,  of  the 
Word. 

Before  proceeding  with  an  enumeration 
and  definition  of  the  logistic,  or  intellectual 
faculties,  under  the  general  name  of  Logos, 
— the  expressive  or  representative,  the  ideal 
or  knowing  faculty, — it  may  be  well  to  offer 
a  few  observations  on  what  is  called  Charac- 
ter, the  mark  or  difference  which  distinguish- 
es one  person  from  another. 

We  shall  not  here  encroach  upon  physi- 
ology, anatomy,  or  phrenology.  It  will  be 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  admit  the  neces- 
sity and  truth  of  these  sciences,  under  the 
general  idea  of  a  harmony  between  the  spir- 
itual and  physical  man.  The  brain  of  man 
being  demonstrably  the  organ  of  his  think- 
ing faculty, — the  instrument  by  which  the 
soul  not  only  controls  the  body,  but  through 
which,  by  sense  and  sensation,  passion,  in- 
telligence, instinct,  and  affection,  it  gathers 


the  materials  of  cogitation, — we  say  the 
brain  of  man  is  the  instrument  of  his  soul. 
We  should  rather  have  said  that  the  brain 
is  the  representative  organ — the  microcosm 
of  the  body — the  organ  by  which  all  parts 
of  the  body  are  gathered  together  and  made 
one.  The  body  and  brain  together  "  illus- 
trate "  all  the  laws  of  the  universe.  It  is 
impossible  to  convey,  in  mere  words,  the 
idea  of  so  comprehensive  an  organ;  and 
even  by  calling  it,  figuratively,  a  microcosm, 
or  lesser  universe,  we  shall  only  mislead  the 
reader,  and  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  odious 
imputation  of  mysticism.  In  these  researches, 
however,  we  desire  to  be  strictly  scientific, 
and  proceed  upon  facts ;  which  is  the  reverse 
of  mystical. 

Independently  of  education,  we  observe 
differences  in  men,  in  their  bodies,  as  wells 
in  their  minds  and  capacities.  These  differ- 
ences are  so  remarkable  as  to  create  a  sus- 
picion that  there  may  have  been  "  separate 
creations."  The  negro  and  the  Caucasian  dif- 
fer physically,  so  as  to  be  incompatible  in  their 
habits  and  feelings.  Nature  separates  them 
in  almost  every  particular :  Society  follows 
nature.  The  difference  between  the  Mon- 
golian and  European  races  is  hardly  less  re- 
markable. There  cannot  be  a  stronger  con- 
trast than  between  a  Mongol  Tartar  and  an 
educated  European  or  American. 

Differences  not  so  observable,  but  still 
very  great,  may  be  traced  between  individu- 
als of  the  same  race ;  between  children  of 
the  same  family.  One  will  appear  ferocious, 
proud  and  unintellectual,  the  other  mild,  in- 
telligent, subservient,  and  deceitful.  One 
will  be  remarkable  for  independence  and 
pertinacity  of  spirit ;  another  heroic,  dashing 
and  adventurous ;  and  these  from  birth. 

The  moral  characters  of  two  men  may  be 
almost  the  same,  and  their  instincts  different 
In  that  case  the  organization  of  the  body 
will  discover  corresponding  differences,  as  in 
animals.  Powerful  instincts,  in  animals  as 
in  men,  are  attended  with  a  healthy,  well- 
developed,  enlarged,  and  expanded  nervous 
system ;  the  base  of  the  brain  broad  and 
deep,  as  in  powerful,  active  animals.  Such 
are  what  have  been  called  sensuous  men,  who 
may,  nevertheless,  combine  with  extreme 
sensuosity  and  delicacy  of  perception,  a  great 
degree  01  self-control  and  moral  government 

As  in  animals,  so  in  men  also,  the  passions, 
the  understanding,  the  acquisitive,  and  in 
general,  all  the  animal  powers,  may  be  man- 
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ifested  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  or  they 
may  be  sadly  deficient,  verging  to  idiocy. 
The  form  of  the  brain,  and  generally  of  the 
whole  body,  even  to  the  hands  and  feet,  will 
(of  course)  be  correspondent ;  for  we  are 
now  speaking  of  the  animal  nature  and  not 
of  the  human  spirit.  Nature,  taken  by  her- 
self, cannot  be  charged  with  a  want  of  har- 
mony in  any  of  her  developments.  What- 
ever can  be  said  of  men,  we  are  at  least  cer- 
tain, that  the  body  of  a  healthy  animal  rep- 
resents, in  form,  action,  and  consistence, 
the  full  power  of  its  intelligence  and  its  in- 
stinct. 

We  say  the  most  remarkable  differences 
are  observable  amongst  men  in  these  latter 
respects.  Nations  differ  among  themselves, 
as  races  do ;  families  are  contrasted  with 
other  families,  and  retain  their  peculiarities 
through  many  generations.  Skilful  conduct 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  requires  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  these  differences.  We 
avoid  grieviug  the  tender-hearted,  question- 
ing the  deceitful,  and  irritating  the  passion- 
ate, for  the  same  reason,  and  with  the  same 
propriety,  that  we  avoid  handling  a  ser- 
pent or  squeezing  in  the  hand  a  delicate  bird 
which  suffers  by  the  touch. 

There  is  no  knowledge  more  universal  or 
more  constantly  in  use  in  business,  than  this 
of  "a  difference  between  one  man  and 
another ;"  and  yet  some  are  deficient  in  it, 
and  are  then  said  "  to  have  no  tact :"  where 
there  is  a  name,  there  is  a  thing,  and  tact  is 
a  faculty — a  power  of  the  soul;  whether  com- 
plex or  simple,  is  of  course  a  subject  of  more 
profound  inquiry. 

Men  however,  considered  as  bodies  and 
animal  natures,  subjected  to  or  enslaved  by  a 
soul,  are  of  course  worse  or  better  instru- 
ments of  the  spirit.  We  say,  "great  men 
have  great  faculties :"  to  inquire  whether 
one  immortal  spirit  is  greater  than  another, 
is  quite  out  of  the  line  of  this  argument,  and 
belongs  to  ontology,  a  scienco  of  no  results. 
We  however  know,  that  men  differ  in  their 
human  attributes  in  a  most  surprising  man- 
ner, and  by  largo  degrees.  Some,  for  ex- 
ample, rarely  speak — have  no  faculty  for 
speech — have  few  general  ideas,  almost  none. 
We  say,  their  logistic  faculty,  or  (if  it  pleases 
better)  the  organ  of  their  logistic  faculty, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  defective  and  feeble : 
we  speak  not  now  of  phrenology  or  psychol- 
ogy* but  of  fact,  of  common  observation. 
In  others  the  intellect  is  powerful,  so  much 
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so  as  to  become  an  epitome  of  all  things,  and 
expressive  of  ail  things,  as  in  Shakspeare. 
In  others  again  it  is  powerful,  but  biased ; 
narrow  and  serious  perhaps,  as  in  great  logi- 
cians and  savans ;  expansive  and  irregular, 
as  in  humorists,  like  Cervantes  and  Rabelais. 
In  the  second  chapter  of  this  series,  we 
have  adopted,  from  certain  great  authorities, 
a  division  of  the  lower  mind  into  under- 
standing, imagination,  <fcc.  All  language 
makes  these  divisions,  and  they  are  well  un- 
derstood :  we  have  shown  that  they  belong 
also  to  animals.  Now  as  the  characteristic 
of  the  human  being  is  governance — the  active 
quality  of  reason — the  action  of  the  superior 
soul  upon  matter  and  mind, — we  must  ob- 
serve first  the  special  governance  of  the  soul 
over  Understanding.  And  this  again  leads 
us  to  consider  the  logistic  faculty,  best  illus- 
trated in  men  of  letters ; — poets  and  drama- 
tists, anciently  inspired,  in  modern  times 
only  artistic.  There  is  no  room  in  the  limits 
of  this  article,  more  than  to  hint  at  such  dif- 
ferences, but  they  are  subjects  of  daily  re- 
mark, and  it  is  not  our  wish  to  make  war 
upon  common  sense  and  common  knowl- 
edge. 

Men  possess  a  faculty  (or  force)  of  univer- 
sal intelligence,  that  is  to  say,  of  reason, 
called  "the  philosophic,"  which  originates 
general  ideas.  The  tendeucy  to  philosophic 
reasoning  is  a  characteristic  of  nations,  fam- 
ilies, and  individuals. 

For  example :  we  were  speaking  of  what 
is  called  tact,  apperception  of  human  nature. 
By  this  moral  power  or  faculty, — whatever 
we  please  to  call  it, — the  observer  gathers  up 
(instantaneously)  a  general  idea  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  whom  he  is  conversing ;  or,  if 
he  be  a  savant,  he  acquires  with  equal  facility 
the  generic  and  specific  idea  of  an  animal 
or  group  of  animals,  plants,  minerals,  or 
chemical  substances.  This  faculty,  of  course, 
depends  for  its  activity  on  a  well-developed 
understanding  and  a  bright  imagination; 
these  in  their  turn,  resting  upon  the  observ- 
ant or  instinctive  powers.  To  avoid  a  te- 
dious allusion  to  these,  however,  we  may  in 
future  consider  them  as  always  active  and 
powerful ;  every  part  of  the  man  well  devel- 
oped ;  the  animal  nature  active,  vigorous, 
and  healthful. 

The  faculty  of  generalizing,  which  we  have 
called  the  philosophical  faculty,  is  not  per- 
haps so  rarely  powerful  in  man  or  woman 
as  some  others  which  will  be  named  hereaf- 
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tor ;  mora  especially  in  modem  times,  when 
men  are  more  practical  and  philosophical 
in  their  habits  and  thoughts  than  at  any 
period  of  the  past 

Not  to  detain  the  reader,  let  us  pass  now 
to  a  second  manifestation  of  the  logistic,  con- 
templative, or  intellectual  power.  If  the 
philosophical  faculty  rests  upon  tl 
standing  more  especially—that  is  to  say,  if 
tact  is  immediately  dependent  upon  com- 
mon sense — upon  what  does  that  faculty  rest, 
which  we  call "  artistic,"  sympathetic,  appre- 
ciative, imitative,  sentimental,  and  some- 
times (Esthetic,  the  more  especial  faculty  of 
artists,  poets,  musical  composers,  all  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  producing  exquisite 
images,  which  appeal  to  human  nature  ? 
Clearly,  it  rests  upon  imagination ;  no  argu- 
ment is  necessary  to  prove  this  ;  every  one 
knows  it  The  imagination  is  the  instru- 
ment of  this  power  of  the  soul :  we  adhere, 
is  saying  so,  to  the  language  of  common 
life ;  we  do  not  desire  a  better  language,  for 
though  figurative,  it  is  sufficiently  expressive 
of  the  common  fact 

And  now  for  the  general  application 
We  have  an  idea  in  our  mind's  eye  of  two 
intellectual  powers  :  (1)  that  of  the  Savant ; 
(2)  that  of  the  Artist  One  employing 
(chiefly)  the  understanding ;  the  other,  the 
imagination,  dominating  over  these,  and 
drawing  materials  from  them.  Now,  in  all 
time,  there  has  existed  a  philosophical  caste 
or  order — the  order  of  the  pedagogue ;  the 
abecedarian,  schoolmaster,  professor,  which, 
as  it  acquires,  makes  it  also  a  trade  to  com- 
municate real  knowledge  iu  words  and  dia- 
grams. It  seems  to  be  the  calling  of  some 
men  and  women  to  learn  and  to  teach,* 
simply  because  they  have  a  certain  faculty 
in  great  perfection.  The  soul  uses  those 
tools  and  weapons  which  it  finds  most  per- 
ect  in  the  body. 

The  nations  of  antiquity  erected  savans 
(learners  who  teach)  into  a  caste  or  order, 
with  political  privileges ;  in  modern  times 
they  erect  themselves,  and  form  a  powerful 
body  in  the  state  ;  they  educate  the  people, 
and  add  to  the  general  mass  of  knowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  distinguished 
the  artistic  faculty  (2)  as  a  spiritual  power, 
employing  the  imagination  for  the  most  part, 
to  feed*-5  ' '■',r*    "•■       •'      "- 


d  and  to  unfold  itself ;  and  in  all  times 


*  But  Knot  lolasrn,  then  indeed  not  to  teach: 


there  has  been  an  order  of  art,  as  well  at  of 
instruction. 

The  earliest  development  of  the  artistic 
faculty  seems  to  have  been  in  building;  lot 
for  utility,  but  for  mora!  symbolizatioc ;  tint 
is  to  say,  architectural  building,  in  whisk 
spiritual  and  religious  ideas  are  expressed. 
Sculpture  followed  building,  to  adorn  itj  aid 
the  artistic  faculty  reached  its  highest  dewsV 
opment  in  comparatively  modern  mm, 
through  the  arts  of  painting  andmusii^ind 
in  the  representative  drama. 

Here  again,  as  before,  we  derive  a  eofr 
elusive  idea,  and  a  very  perfect  one,  of  the 
existence  of  a  power  in  the  human  soul, 
from  one  of  the  broadest  and  moat  universal 
facts  in  history.  Where  there  is  a  perma- 
nent and  universal  order  of  men,  there  mutt 
be  an  interior  Energy  to  organize  and  many 
lain  that  order.  The  order  of  artists  tad 
poets  was  coeval  with  that  of  imaginative  hit- 
man beings ;  therefore  we  conclude  psycho- 
logically, that  there  is  a  principle  or  power 
of  art,  distinguishable  from  all  powers,  bat 
which  we  all  in  some  degree  possess,  as  we 
are  all  in  some  degree  artistic  and  poetic, 
even  in  common  life  ;  just  as  we  are  all  mote 
or  less  scientific  and  philosophical  in  the 
same. 

Two  forms  or  phases  of  the  logistic  power 
have  risen  up  before  us  in  all  their  vastness 
and  universality ;  but  we  still  find  them  sub- 
ordinate to  another :  there  is  a  more  uni- 
versal institution  than  either  the  school  or 
the  studio,  and  that  is  the  temple,  or  place 
of  worship.  We  find  the  church  of  nature, 
the  contemplation  of  the  unnamed  and  un- 
known through  nature,  the  most  ancient 
and  universal  of  all  institutions.  There  iaa 
power  in  the  soul  which  confers  upon  it  a 
serious  and  contemplative  disposition ;  which 
creates  ideas  of  permanence,  eternity,  solem- 
nity and  truth ;  and  this  power  derives  its 
material  of  thought  from  the  imagination 
and  the  understanding;  supreme  over  these, 
and  always  subordinating  them,  and  absorb- 
ing them  into  itself.  From  this  faculty  or 
power  of  the  soul  flows  the  emotion  of  (3) 
Reverence,  leading  to  worship ;  moral  in- 
struction is  imparted  through  it ;  if  we  doubt 
existence  we  doubt  history.  Where  then 
i  men,  there  is  always  a  belief  and  a  rev- 


erence, in  greaier  or  1 
gion ;"  and  in  all  societies  we  find  an  order  of 
men  set  apart  for  examples  of  obedience  and 
of  the  highest  kind  of  knowledge — knowledge 
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of  the  universal  and  spiritual.  Nor  has  any 
age  been  without  its  institution  of  Obedience, 
its  church  and  its  worship,  (false  or  true,) 
inspired  or  uninspired.  Whatever  be  true 
of  its  substance,  the  form  of  worship  is  uni- 
versal, even  when  it  becomes  atheism,  or 
a  denial  of  itself,  of  which  the  political 
and  social  fruit  has  in  all  ages  been -the 
same. 

There  is  not  a  better  established  or  more 
universal  observation  in  history,  than  the 
subordination  of  philosophy  and  of  the  fine 
arts  to  the  purposes  of  worship.  The  Greeks 
were  not  satisfied  until  all  their  gods  were 
cut  in  stone  by  the  artists.  Irreligious  art  is 
universally  of  a  low  order. 
*  From  the  search  for  evidences  of  divine 
power  and  order  in  nature,  arise  on  the  other 
hand  all  science  and  philosophy  in  modern 
as  in  ancient  times ;  and  not,  as  some  have 
grossly  imagined,  exclusively  from  utility. 
The  supreme  logistic  power,  the  faculty  of 
the  Word  in  the  human  soul — that  is  to  say, 
the  form,  appearance,  Idea,  patent  and  po- 
tent, the  governing,  necessitating  soul — em- 
ploys these  two  faculties,  (of  art  and  philoso- 
phy,) not  only  to  acquire  the  materials  upon 
which  it  works,  but  to  express  them  after- 
ward by  symbol  and  by  forms.  There  is  no 
sanctity  expressed  in  language  more  perfect- 
ly than  in  the  countenances  devised  by  paint- 
ers ;  no  moral  sublimity  surpassing  the  ex- 
pression of  pictures,  statues,  churches,  and 
music 

As  our  [purpose  at  present  is  to  divide 
and  distinguish,  we  must  sedulously  avoid 
confusing  and  unifying.  At  another  time 
it  will  be  proper  to  show,  that  the  powers  of 
the  soul,  though  divided  in  their  manifesta- 
tions, are  personally  one  and  indivisible,  and 
that  every  thought  and  action  of  the  person 
is  a  consequence,  not  of  the  particular  force 
of  some  one  faculty,  but  of  all  united ;  but 
turned  in  some  one  direction  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  some  one  energy,  as  it  were 
taking  the  lead  of  others. 

The  history  of  representative  arts,  the  his- 
tory of  knowledge,  and  the  history  of  re- 
ligion, although  separated  for  convenience, 
are  philosophically  identified ;  that  of  the 
religion  including  knowledge  and  the  arts. 
In  heathen  countries,  and  in  remote  an- 
tiquity, there  is  no  science  or  art  excepting 
that  which  appertains  to  the  adornment  and 
explanation  of  religious  ideas.  In  modern 
times,  science  has  striven  more  to  identify 


itself  with  utility,  because  such  is  the  bias  of 
the  dominant  races. 

We  have  admitted  a  complex  idea  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  as  it  is  supposed  to  em- 
brace every  department  of  the  universe 
within  itself,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  any 
degree  of  its  complexity.  We  are  construct- 
ing the  Idea  of  it  from  history,  adhering  to 
the  scientific  method.  Schools,  religions, 
and  arts,  are  not  the  most  remarkable  of 
human  institutions ;  they  are  only  the  most 
conspicuous  and  interesting  to  the  intellect, 
being  the  work  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  and 
therefore  always  interesting  to  that  faculty. 
Institutions  of  government  excite  a  pro- 
founder  interest  Every  nation  that  has  yet 
existed  has  had  a  government,  and  this  gov- 
ernment has  been  imposed  by  men,  either 
by  a  real  or  pretended  divine  sanction,  or 
through  necessity.  Government  is  not  a 
simple  idea;  it  does  not  originate  in  the 
pride  of  human  nature,  but  in  the  necessity 
that  some  one  person  should  attend  to  the 
common  interests  of  those  around  him.  It 
is  natural  and  perfect  Socialism,  according 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  without  any 
of  the  frippery  of  speculation  attached  to 
it  (1.)  The  first  idea  of  government  is 
that  of  one  man  executing  the  general  will, 
substituting  his  own  or  a  constituted  will, 
made  universal  by  wisdom,  for  the  will  of 
others ;  always  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  but 
in  general  with  the  consent  of  the  majority, 
in  all  countries  whatsoever,  despotic  or 
republican.  Absolute  human  will  is  too 
familiar  an  idea  to  require  any  extended 
development  in  words :  we  know  that  it  gov- 
erns the  whole  man ;  that  its  operations  are 
guided  by  the  knowing  or  logistic  faculty ; 
for  in  this  latter  faculty  we  discover  no  gov- 
ernmental power,  but  only  knowledge  of,  and 
obedience  to  laws. 

The  manifestations  of  will  in  government 
are  for  the  enforcement  of  equality  or  of  per- 
manent inequality ;  it  proceeds  by  the  idea 
of  right  or  justice. 

(2.)  The  history  of  justice  is  a  history  of 
the  universal  legislation  of  the  human  race 
from  the  earliest  times.  When  so  many 
millions  are  seeking  incessantly  to  obtain  a 
perfect  idea  of  justice,  as  a  simple  conception 
for  general  use  in  business,  while  its  activity 
is  incessant  and  perpetual  in  all  the  transac- 
tions of  life,  (civilization  being  in  part  its  ex- 
pansion through  the  logistic  or  knowing 
faculty,)  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
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justice  is  a  primary  patter  in  the  human 
■Mil.  Will  came  first,  but  its  actions  pro- 
ceed through  conscience  (or  justice). 

(1  and  2.)  Thus  far  two  faculties.  Let 
us  seek  a  third.  There  is  a  history  of  hu- 
man will ;  of  the  established  powers  of  gov- 
ernment; there  is  a  history  of  justice  in 
legislation ;  there  is  a  history  also  of  Luman 
Enterprises,  of  the  great  movements,  the 
conquests,  the  achievements,  the  inventions, 
the  general  Progress  of  nations,  and  of  man 
himself  as  a  progressive  being.  This  is  what 
we  commonly  call " History."  Itapp  -.A--. 
the  imagination,  and  delights  us  much  more 
than  either  science  or  legislation. 

That  sublime  and  profound  Power  of  the 
soul  which  originates  and  directs  atl  enter- 
prises, achievements,  and  progress,  we  call 
Hope;  and  this  faculty  is  third  in  order,  and 
closes  the  circle  of" governmental  powers; 
but  Hope  is  not  the  comprehensive  name  for 
it;  it  should  be  Phebcikncb,  (credence,  re- 
liance, faith,)  a  divination  of  the  future  pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  past  and  present,  which 
is  altogether  prophetic  in  its  nature,  and 
predicts  as  well  as  determines  the  fate  of 
nations:  it  is  an  Idea  of  awful  magnitude 
and  power ;  and  we  approach  it  with  fear 
and  reverence,  not  knowing  what  words  to 
select  for  its  expression. 

Will,  Justice,  Prescience,  united,  com- 
posed the  Hebrew  idea  of  divinity,  or  crea- 
tive and  governing  power.  "  God  said,  Lot 
there  be  light ;" —  Witt.  "  Thou  shalt  com- 
mit no  murder ;" — Justice.  "  Israel  shall 
give  a  knowledge  of  God  to  the  Gentiles ;" 
Prescience,  Hope,  Confidence.  The  gov- 
ernmental idea  of  Jehovah. 

Let  us  review.  We  seem  to  have  named 
and  set  in  order  certain  simple  and  eternal 
Ideas  (of  powers)  which  stand  in  two  groups, 
each  of  them  developing  in  two  directions. 
The  first  of  these  we  call  Ideas  of  the  En- 
ergies of  the  Word,  logistic,  developed 
(chiefly)  upon  the  ground  of  imagination 
and  of  understanding.  We  derived  our 
knowledge  of  these  from  a  general  view  of 
castes  or  institutions,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  times ;  on  the  right  hand  learned,  on 
the  left  artistic;  or,  as  the  Germans  say, 
asathetic.  Institutions  which  always  present 
themselves  where  there  are  men,  must  spring 
from  something  peculiar  to  man,  and  which 
is  a  manifestation  of  his  interior  soul ;  there- 
fore the  logistic  intellect  in  man  has  two 
subordinate  powers,  as  we  have  seen.    But 
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the  will  of  man  has  also  two  subordinate 
powers,  which  always  appear  where  there  it 
a  human  society,  however  small;  and  that 
are,  the  faculty  of  what  is  permanent,  es- 
tablished, reetiik' J,  iin-1  conservative  in  its  na- 
ture, equalized  and  equalizing ; — and  this  » 
the  energy  of  Justice— of  giving  to  each  nut 
his  established  due.  The  other,  progressin, 
hopeful,  the  spring  of  action,  launching  whole 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  into  enterprises, 
under  the  various  sanctions  of  hope.  Thaw 
we  have  derived  from  tho  history  of  govern- 
ments and  of  nations ;  and  we  find  all  our 
studies  lending  only  to  the  establishment  of 
clearer  and  stronger  u>a«  of  these  divine 

soul,  in  whoso  idea  there  is  no  mystioem, 
but  as  ordinary  a  matter  of  fact  as  any 
chemist  or  mechanician  has  to  deal  with. 
Without  them,  a  man  would  be  a  beast, 
for  there  would  be  no  power  to  govern  his 
conduct. 

The  special  duty  of  the  logistic  faculty  is 
to  derive  universal  guiding  ideas  from  the 
materials  offered  to  it  by  the  lower  intelli- 
gences, combining,  exalting1,  and  refining 
that  which  comes  through  the  senses. 

The  governmental  faculties,  Will,  Jus- 
tice, and  Prescience,  have  to  do,  not  with 
nature  in  the  abstract,  so  much  as  with  man 
as  an  individual  in  contact  with  his  fellows. 
Government  does  not  busy  itself  with  the 
sciences  or  the  arts,  but  with  property,  rights, 
all  kinds  of  individualities  and  communities; 
it  rewards  invention, — stimulating  intelligent 
ingenuity,  and  controlling  it  also ;  it  pro- 
tects the  person,  provides  for  the  necessities 
of  all ;  defends  the  community  against  ex- 
ternal injuries,  and  exercises  caution,  while 
it  punishes  cowardice ;  it  governs  and  em- 
ploys avarice  and  fear. 

Thus,  by  a  bird's-eye  view  of  history,  ■ 
knowledge  of  certain  Energies  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  which  are  permanent  and  eternal, 
has  risen  up  in  our  logistic  faculty ;  that  is 
to  say,  our  logistic  faculty  is  forming  for  as, 
shaping  for  us,  an  image  of  the  human  soul 
out  of  the  great  facts  of  human  nature. 

When  wo  have  exhausted  the  histories  of 
governments,  conquests,  enterprises,  legisla- 
tion, diplomacy,  it  is  not  merely  with  the 
will,  the  conscience,  the  abstract  rights  and 
the  prescience  of  the  human  soul,  that 
we  have  been  occupying  ourselves.  Other 
powers  and  energies  have  come  in  view,  to 
distort  our  histories,  confuse  our  calculation*, 
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and  disturb  our  philosophical  theories.  Into 
almost  all  governments  we  have  found  castes 
and  orders  introduced,  aristocracies  founded 
upon  the  superiority  of  races  or  of  families, 
and  a  spring  of  government  unknown  to  our 
legislation.  This  spring  of  government  is 
akin  to  will,  but  has  a  character  of  its  own, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  that  central 
energy ;  and  that  is  the  contemplative  pref- 
erence of  self  as  compared  with  others. 

Aristocracies  are  founded  in  the  pride  of 
personal  and  generic  superiority.  All  the 
elements  of  grandeur  in  human  nature,  per- 
sonal superiority,  military  haughtiness,  mo- 
narchic pride,  the  gravity  of  aristocracy,  and 
its  calmness,  have  been  identified  by  the 
great  thinkers,  writers,  poets,  dramatists, 
and  even  personified  by  some  of  them,  as 
the  (1)  Pride  of  the  soul ;  a  motive  power 
in  the  spirit  of  man,  of  a  transcendent  and 
pure  essence,  unmixed,  which  gives  to  man 
a  soaring  and  aspiring  character,  which 
crushes  under  foot  all  the  lesser  motives 
and  passions,  and  condenses  their  energy  in 
a  fiery  love,  not  of  praise,  but  of  power. 

The  human  Will,  operating  by  itself,  with- 
out Justice,  however  sublime,  is  demoniacal 
and  selfish  ;  and  so  also  of  the  dominating 
faculty,  the  pride  of  the  spirit,  which  de- 
ifies itself,  and  for  ever  identifies  itself  with 
the  Supreme. 

In  the  patriarchal  state,  in  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  always  in  conquest,  and  in  every 
species  of  subordination,  where  one  mau 
erects  himself  above  others,  justly  or  wrong- 
fully, it  matters  not  which,  we  find  history 
disturbed  by  this  element  of  individual  pride, 
and  sometimes  even  entirely  shaped  by  it 
through  long  periods  of  time ;  as  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  identi- 
fied himself  first  with  God  and  then  with 
he  State,  to  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  mon- 
archy. This  wa«  a  despotism  of  opinion 
much  more  than  of  will ;  for  there  is  no  one 
of  the  great  faculties  sf  the  human  soul 
which  is  not  able  to  compel  national  opinion 
to  uphold  and  to  worship  itself.  The  pride 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or  the  irresistible 
will  of  Napoleon,  received  their  apotheosis 
indifferently,  from  the  inferior  people. 

But  history  does  riot  restrict  u*  to  a  view 
of  the  phenomena  of  pride.  Jt  presents 
also  an  exhibition  less  sublime,  but  more 
charming  to  the  imagination,  in  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  or  universal  brotherhood,  which 
with  its  rights  we  call  (2)  Honor;  a  sort  of 


refined  justice  which,  like  pride,  exercises 
dominion  especially  over  the  affections  and 
passions,  and  is  appointed  to  govern  them. 
Hence  all  the  etiquettes,  the  equalities  of 
social  life,  the  manners,  the  doctrine  of 
honor,  which,  where  it  does  not  prevail,  leaves 
human  nature  open  to  the  ravages  of  barbar- 
ism and  tyranny,  and  to  the  fury  of  the 
passions. 

Here  is  a  great  social  principle  illustrated 
by  the  most  refined  and  admirable  charac- 
teristics of  human  society,  in  letters,  in  arts, 
in  oratory,  and  more  especially  in  the  dem- 
ocratic state,  the  Republic ;  and  the  feudal 
aristocracy  as  well:  the  principle  whereby 
one  man  loves  others  as  he  does  himself,  and 
for  the  sake  of  honor  seeks  to  please  and  to 
preserve,  to  gratify,  and  to  elevate. 

Poets  and  tragedians  have  not  neglected 
the  ideal  of  this  Power  of  the  Soul.  Philos- 
ophers, on  the  other  hand,  have  said  but  little 
concerning  it ;  though,  in  their  own  persons, 
many  of  them  have  been  brilliant  lights  of 
honor,  and  founders  of  social  harmony. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  cold  and  dry 
without  the  history  of  honor;  not  to  say 
that  a  vast  portion  of  historic  phenomena 
remain  unaccounted  for,  unless  by  the  agency 
of  this  powerful  governing  Energy.* 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  legitimate 
and  beneficial  action  of  pride.  When  we 
respect  ourselves,  we  have  to  manifest  that 
respect  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  offend 
the  sensibilities  of  others ;  that  is  to  say, 
pride  acts  through  honor,  as  will  acts  through 
justice,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  Yights  of 
others,  and  pride  and  honor  are  of  the  same 
group  in  the  soul. 

The  dubious  and  critical  reader  will  tri- 
umph over  us  when  we  say  that  the  circle 
of  the  Moral  Powers  is  closed  by  adding 
the  ambition  of  Approbation,  commonly 
called  (3)  Vanity,  and  sometimes  Ambition, 
when  isolated,  and  which  is  the  mainspring 
of  so  many  actions  of  men  and  nations. 
Let  the  dubious  and  critical  reader  add  then 
another  to  this  simple  enumeration  if  he 
can,  and  show  institutions  of  men  univer- 
sally prevalent  in  all  time  which  arise  from 
his  addenda.  If  ho  cannot  do  this,  he  must 
accept  what  we  have  given  him,  and  rest  satis- 
fied that  there  are  no  other  first-rate  powers, 
beside  those  already  enumerated. 

*  The  purpose  of  all  science  is  to  determine  the 
Energies,  (forces.)    Arist.  Rhet 
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plausible  shape,  or  avert  popular  indignation  by 
some  apparently  liberal,  but  really  worthless 
concession,  more  successfully  than  he.  When  na- 
ture bestowed  upon  him  the  faculty  of  telling  a 
lie  better  than  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom ; 
when  she  made  bim  cruel,  unscrupulous,  and  dis- 
honest, she  seemed  to  have  designed  him  for  a 
prime  minister,  and  her  end  was  fully  answered. 

Incubus  managed  the  affairs  of  state,  as  Slum- 
berous gently  nodded  in  an  intermittent  slum- 
ber ;  but  while  conducting  money  from  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people  into  the  royal  treasury,  he  had  a 
little  private  syphon  off  the  main  tube,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  certain  strong  box  in  the  minister's 
own  palace.  The  people  did  not  like  Lord  Incu- 
bus ;  they  feared  him  much  and  hated  him  more. 
Popular  perception  was  sufficiently  acute  to  per- 
ceive that  good  King  Slumberous  bad  little  band  in 
the  oppressive  system  of  taxation  with  which  they 
were  overwhelmed.  They  also  saw  pretty  clearly 
that  Incubus  was  making  a  good  profit  out  of  the 
concern,  and  murmurs  of  indignation  arose  through 
the  land  against  the  dwarf  minister.  This  brood- 
ing spirit  was  shortly  brought  to  a  head  by  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Incubus,  which  shook  the  con- 
stitution of  Nodland  to  its  foundation.  It  bad 
been  a  long  time  a  matter  of  grave  deliberation 
with  Incubus  and  his  ministers,  as  to  what  was 
the  best  means  of  imposing  a  fresh  tax  upon  the 
people.  Imposts  already  existed  upon  every  avail- 
able article  in  the  kingdom,  and  as  there  was  a 
serious  need  of  money  for  the  royal  treasury,  it  be- 
came a  question  of  vital  importance  how  it  was  to 
be  raised.  Many  and  grave  were  the  councils  held 
upon  the  matter.  The  ministers  racked  their 
brains  in  order  to  discover  some  commodity  as  yet 
untaxed,  but  in  vain,  and  the  royal  treasury  stood 
a  very  fair  chance  of  being  bankrupt.  At  length 
a  young  Secretary  of  State  (whose  fortune  was 
made  by  this  one  suggestion)  hit  upon  a  bright 
idea.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Nodland  arc  distinguished  by  a  wonderful  pas- 
sion for  high  heels  to  their  shoe3.  No  Nodlaudcr 
of  any  position  whatever  would  condescend  to  ap- 
pear in  public  unless  his  heels  were  removed  at 
least  four  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Fashionable  people  went  still  farther,  and  elevated 
themselves  to  five  and  sometimes  even  six  inches  ; 
and  to  such  a  pitch  was  this  fashionable  eccentricity 
carried,  that  at  the  coronation  of  King  Slumberous 
one  of  the  ladies  attached  to  the  court  was  severely 
hurt,  iu  consequence  of  her  having  the  misfortune, 
to  get  a  fall  oil  of  her  heels.  Now  the  young  Secre- 
tary argued  very  properly,  and  with  much  discrim- 
ination, that  as  the  Nodlanders  would  almost  as 
soon  lose  their  head-*  as  their  heels,  heels  were  a 
legitimate  object  for  taxation.  The  more  neces- 
sary a  thing  is,  said  he,  the  more  it  ought  to  be 
taxed.  Superfluities  can  be  dispensed  with,  but 
if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  a  man's  money,  tax  some- 
thing that  ho  cannot  possibly  do  without.  This 
proposition  met  with  great  applause,  and  the  tax 
was  finally  resolved  on.  The  ministers,  however, 
did  not  include  in  their  calculations  the  popular  in- 
dignation which  fco  sweeping  a  measure  would  ex- 
cite; and  when  it  was  proclaimed  that  all  persons 
wishing  to  wear  heels  above  one  inch  in  height 
must  pay  a  tax  for  every  inch  by  which  they  ex- 


ceeded the  proposed  standard,  all  Nodland  vu 
aroused.  A  spirit  of  anarchy,  which  had  been  far 
some  time  past  brooding  in  the  breasts  of  certah 
demagogues,  now  seized  the  occasion  to  break  est 
in  full  force,  and  the  country  flamed  withrebeHkn. 
Meetings  were  held,  and  banners  flaunted  with  fat 
devices  of  "  Down  with  Incubus  T  «  High  bee* 
for  ever  1"  and  one  represented  pictoriallya  gnat 
giant,  allegorical  of  public  opinion,  crushing  tat 
dwarf  minister  beneath  a  heel  of  Titanic  propor- 
tions. Strangely  enough,  the  leader  of  all  the 
anarchical  confusion  was  not  a  Nodlander  by  birth 
He  was  a  native  of  a  neighboring  island  on  tat 
coast  called  Broga,  and  having  been  expelled  fas 
his  own  country  for  bis  misconduct,  he  sought  tin 
friendly  shelter  of  Nodland,  which  was  always  opa 
to  the  stranger.  The  first  return  he  made  air  thv 
hospitality  was  to  stir  up  ill-feeling  and  disunion 
through  the  land  that  he  lived  in.  He  possessed  i 
certain  species  of  vulgar,  brazen  eloquence,  that 
was  very  effective  with  a  particular  class.  Ha 
effrontery  was  dauntless,  and  his  conscience,  from 
systematic  stretching,  had  become  so  large  that  it 
was  capable  of  embracing  any  set  of  opinions  from 
which  the  most  profit  was  to  be  derived.  He 
blustered  largely  about  an  article  he  called  "  pa- 
triotism," but  which  in  reality  meant  self-interest; 
he  was,  in  short,  one  of  those  bold,  bad  men  who 
was  sufficiently  elevated  above  his  own  low  diss 
to  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  leader,  but  who  was 
too  for  beneath  any  other  to  be  looked  on  in  the 
light  of  any  thing  but  an  unpleasant  pest  This 
man  was  called  Ivned.  Ivned  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  bv  the  heel-tax,  with  great  avidity. 
He  talked  largely  about  the  interests  of  his  coos- 
try,  forgetting  that  he  was  not  even  a  citizen  by 
adoption,  and  with  his  unscrupulous  speeches,  and 
impudent  attacks  on  the  government,  raised  a 
flame  in  the  land  which  it  took  a  long  time  to  ex- 
tinguish. King  Slumberous  grew  alarmed  at  this 
unusual  demonstration  from  hi3  subjects  ;  and  when 
one  day  a  sacrilegious  wretch,  supposed  to  be  in 
the  puy  of  Ivned,  flung  a  rotten  ogg  full  in  the  face 
of  the  gracious  monarch,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
taking  the  air,  he  remonstrated  seriously  "with 
Incubus  as  to  his  policy  in  taxing  so  necessary  a 
portion  of  a  Nedlandcr's  person  as  his  heels.  The 
dwarf  promised  to  calm  the  tumults,  but  refused 
to  abolish  the  tnx.  He  must  have  monev,  he  said, 
and  money  could  only  come  from  the  people.  The 
riots  meantime  grew  more  serious  ;  monster  meet- 
ings were  held  throughout  the  land,  and  the  nation 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  a  convulsion.  Ivned  was  in 
high  spirits,  for  there  was  nothing  in  which  he  de- 
lighted so  much  as  anarchy  and  confusion.  At 
this  juncture,  Incubus  put  in  practice  one  of  those 
expedients  for  which  he  was  celebrated.  He 
caused  it  to  be  publicly  announced,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  consideration  which  his  Majesty 
King  Slumberous  had  for  the  opinions  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  odious  heel-tax  would  be  abolished.  The 
people  were  in  ecstasies.  Incubus  was  a  god.  die 
preserver  of  the  nation,  and  Slumberous  was  the 
greatest  king  that  ever  reigned.  Votes  of  thankf 
were  resolved  on  all  over  the  country  to  the  dwarf 

Eremier,  and  a  grand  banquet  was  given  to  him 
y  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis.     Ivned  was  over- 
whelmed with  confusion,  for  in  the  general  excite- 
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would  be  required  for  the  development  of 
what  has  been  laid  before  you  in  three  brief 
articles.  The  writer  sometimes  fears  that 
in  thus  presenting  the  naked  skeleton  of  a 
complete  work  of  thought,  he  incurs  the 
danger,  not  of  ridicule,  for  scientific  labor 
is  never  ridiculous  when  it  is  sober  and 
methodical,  but  of  cold  skepticism  and  in- 
dolent neglect :  it  is  forbidden  to  him  to 
adorn  his  subject  with  the  attractions  of  a 
poetical  symbolism,  nor  is  it  possible  to 


force  it  upon  you  by  the  authority  of  a 
name.  If  it  prevail,  it  will  be  by  naked 
utility,  that  is  the  word :  utility  first  in  the 
thoughts  and  theories  of  men,  and  at  length 
in  the  market,  where  finally  all  theories  tell 
with  the  whole  power  they  are  destined  to 
exert  upon  the  structure  of  society.* 

#  The  analogies  and  parallelisms  suggested  by 
the  tables  must  be  reserved  for  another  oppor- 
tunity. 
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Idea  of  Reason*  or  of  the  Human!  or  Governing  Soul. 


(Spiritual  submission.)- 


iwm.y 


'(Spiritual  aspiration) 


CONTEMPLATIVE* 
REASON. 

(Obedience,  Reverence, 
Wisdom,  <fea) 


Philos.  R. — duaa\  Refbesen.  R. 

(  Cognitive,       (Artistic,  Expres- 

Scientific.)         sive,  JEsthetic) 


EXECUTIVE 
REASON. 

(Steadiness,  Fortitude, 
Liberty,  <fce.) 


Prescient  R — duad,  Judicial  R 

(Hope  and  (Reason  of 

Enterprise)  rights.) 


AUTHORITATIVE 
REASON.§ 

(Self-esteem,  Pride, 
Ambition,  <fcc) 

Honor's  R. — duad,  Harmon'o  R. 
(Honor,  So-  (u  Vanity,  So- 

cial equity.)        eial  harmony.")  4 


Idea  of  the  Intelligent  or  Animal  Soul. 

Tlie  Powers  of  the  Animal  Soul  are  subordinated  and  governed  by  the  Powers  of  Reason, 

or  of  the  Spiritual. 


(("  Understanding.") 

ANALOGY. 
Memory,  Judgment 


("  Imagination^) 
IMAGINATION. 
Fancy,  Propriety. 


("Prudence.") 

CAUTION. 

Contrivance,  Cars 


("Passion.") 

COURAGE. 

Cunning,  Ferocity 


("Affection:) 

LOVE. 

Amity,  Kindlinem. 


* 
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Idea  of  the  Instinctive  or  Perceptive  Energy. 

The  Powers  of  Instinct  are  subordinated  and  governed  by  those  of  the  Intelligent  or  Animal  Soul: 

Instincts. — 1.  Pure.    2.  ^Esthetic.    8.  Provisional.    4.  Antagonistic.    5.  Associative. 

(See  Table  L,  page  1550 

•fcGod  said, "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image."         f  "A  beast  without  discourse  of  Reason."        %  Or  "  Intellec- 
tual.' '  $  "  You  hare  that  in  jour  countenance  which  I  would  fain  call  master.    What's  that  ? 

Authority."— Lear.  \  "  Anima  Mundi." 
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Thb  other  night  we  had  a  dream.  We 
had  been  poring  all  day  over  Adam  Eagle's 
volumes,  laboriously  deciphering  a  quaint 
essay  on  the  moral  principles  of  animals,  in 
which  the  writer  endeavored  to  prove  that 
beasts  possessed  conscientiousness,  and  per- 
formed their  various  avocations  as  much  from 
a  sense  of  duty  as  from  instinct  The  writing 
was  queer  and  cramped,  and  pained  the 
eyes  to  read  it  The  pages  were  so  soiled 
with  mould  and  damp  as  to  be  entirely 
illegible  in  some  places,  and  some  idle 
urchin  had  been  busy  pricking  arch-i  '.■_  onu-.ii 
designs  on  the  paper,  some  of  which,  though 
very  ingenious  in  themselves,  sadly  in  ;..':!'ic!l 
with  the  perusal  of  the  manuscript.  Wo 
grew  very  weary ;  yes,  Adam!  weab-  .lately 
grew  drowsy  over  thy  hallowed  volumes  1  A 
sensation  of  cobwebs  overspread  our  frame ; 
a  species  of  impalpable  but  tenacious  thread- 
work  seemed  to  encompass  each  limb,  and 
weave  itself  around  our  long  hair.  It  ap- 
peared 83  though  a  thousand  busy  little 
sprites  were  engaged  in  banging  a  tiny 
leaden  weight  to  each  particular  hair  o!'  our 
eyelashes.  Little  balls  of  sand  were  ap- 
parently stuffed  into  the  corners  of  our  eyes, 
making  us  blink  terribly.  We  found  our 
fingers  constantly  wandering  over  our  iye- 
lids,  and  poking  themselves  into  all  corners 
of  our  face.  Our  moustache  suffered  con- 
siderable persecution.  We  were  fiJgr.y, 
and  twirled  the  ends  into  watch 
over  and  over  again.  The  room  was 
certainly  too  hot!  No;  it  is  the  drew- 
mg-gown!  Off  goes  the  offending  g 
and  wo  luxuriate  in  shirt-sleeves.  What 
hideously  tight  shoes  these  are !  W here  are 
our  slippers  !  Of  course  we  never  am  find 
any  thing  when  we  want  it.  The  slippers 
are  not  to  be  seen.  A  short  search  afUr 
them  enlivens  us  a  little.  "We  then  i'*.-l  a 
sudden  disposition  to  be  reflective.  Our 
head  rests  frequently  on  one  hand,  and  we 
assume  a  pensive  attitude.  It  is  r»t  that 
we  are  sleepy !  oh,  no ;  that  has  gone  oil 
long  ago.    We  merely  wish  to— wish — to — 


in — to — to — Pshaw !  this  is  really  too  ab- 
surd; doling  at  this  hour  of  night,  with  to 
much  work  before  us.  Nonsense !  we  will 
make  an  effort  A  basin  of  cold  water  and 
a  sponge  will  do  it,  and  we  shall  be  as  brisk 
83  a  bee.  We  perform  an  ablution,  sad 
enter  the  study,  endeavoring  with  faint  rac- 
cess  to  look  lively,  as  we  pass  the  looking- 
glass.  It  is,  however,  a  dreary  effort.  We 
notice  that  we  look  pale,  and  that  our  hair 
has  a  limp  and  tired  aspect  There  is  work 
to  be  done,  however,  and  we  fasten  our  men- 
tal fangs  into  it  furiously.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting, at  least  we  try  hard  to  persuade  oar- 
selves  of  the  fact,  and  we  devour  it  Oar 
eyebrows,  however,  annoy  us  a  little,  we  do 
not  very  well  know  why;  but  we  keep 
plucking  at  them,  and  passing  our  finger 
absently  along  our  temples.  But  we  still 
read  on,  read  firmly  and  systematically. 
The  words  have  sometimes  an  unaccount- 
able inclination  to  fraternize,  the  tail  of  one 
intertwining  itself  with  the  bead  of  another, 
and  the  effect  is  rather  confusing,  as  thus: 
"Thenightwa* ■cljilliiiidcolJuin.l-niiD," Ac  It 
does  not  matter  much,  though.  A  little 
patience,  and  they  will  settle  themselves 
down  again  in  their  proper  places.  The 
lamp  is  very  annoying.  One  moment 
it  looks  bright  and  clear,  the  next  it  is  at 
dull  as  a  New-York  gas-lamp  on  a  dark 
night,  or  the  City- Hall  clock  on  every  night 
Thinking  it  may  be  something  in  ourselves, 
we  keep  our  eyes  wide  open,  and  stare  it 
it ;  but  the  sprites  are  again  busy  hanging 
their  little  weights  on  our  eyelashes,  and  we 
feel  our  lids  gradually  dropping.  We  catch 
ourselves  nodding,  with  a  convulsive  jerk, 
and  hero  and  blow  our  uose  audibly,  is 
order  to  drown  conscience.  The  noise  has 
the  effect  of  terrifying  a  mouse,  who,  em- 
boldened by  the  silence,  had  come  out  from 
his  hole,  aud  was  amusing  himself  with 
eating  a  corner  off  of  "  The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress." We  feel  pleased  at  inspiring  such 
terror.  The  reflective  mood  comes  on 
again ;    the  chin  drops  into  the  hollow  of 
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the  band,  and  we  pretend  to  be  speculating 
on  the  origin  of  fear.  But  nod — nod — 
nod.  There  seems  to  be  a  swaying  of  the 
universe.  Room,  book-shelves,  lamp,  fur- 
niture, all  rock  and  nod,  and  we  alone  main- 
tain a  just  equilibrium.  All  things  get 
cloudy;  but  whether  this  arises  from  the 
atmosphere,  or  from  our  hair  falling  into  our 
eyes,  we  cannot  tell.  Mist  is  every  where  ; 
we  seem  to  be  sitting  in  mist ;  no,  it  is  a 
sea  ;  it  looks  like  mist,  it  is  so  smooth  and 
blue  :  we  are  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  with 
brass  nails,  on  a  smooth  blue  sea.  That  is, 
it  is  very  like  a  sea ;  but  it  can't  be  one  ex- 
actly, fcr  a  sea  has  rocks,  and  all  the  rocks 
here  are  books — great,  rugged  folios,  over 
which  the  waves  of  vapor  burst  and  foam. 
Presently  this  ocean  mist  divides,  and  the 
book-rocks  clang  their  huge  covers  with  a 
noise  like  sea-shore  thunder,  and  an  aged 
figure  emerges  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  Soli- 
tary. It  is  Adam  Eagle  himself.  Adam 
Anadoymene !  He  is  clad  in  an  old  lin- 
sey-woolsey dressing-gown.  There  are  pa- 
pooshes  on  his  feet,  and  his  right  hand,  all 
thin  and  withered,  is  stained  to  the  bone 
with  ink.  His  countenance  is  noble  and 
mild,  with  traces  of  suffering  marked  upon 
it.  And  the  white  hair  falls  back  in  rich 
masses  from  his  forehead,  like  a  cataract  of 
snow.  But  his  eyes  are  strange.  They 
seem  to  behold  nothing  material.  They  do 
not  even  see  me,  the  adorer,  the  worshipper 
of  the  seven  volumes.  Their  gaze  is  illim- 
itable. They  seem  to  be  striving  even  to 
pierce  beyond  the  farthest  beyond.  They 
know  no  clouds  or  intervening  mists.  They 
spiritually  tunnel  mountains,  and  speed  un- 
heeding through  the  valleys  far  away.  Were 
we  standing  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  disc 
of  Neptune,  straight  in  the  focal  line  of  those 
eyes,  we  would  feel  convinced  that  they  saw 
not  us,  but  were  piercing  through  us  into 
backward  space.  While  we  were  watching 
the  Solitary  intently,  a  strange  murmuring 
noise,  like  that  which  one  makes  when  one 
springs  a  number  of  book-pages,  keeping 
the  thumb  pressed  against  the  edges,  rustled 
around  us,  and  again  the  smooth  blue  sea- 
mist  divided,  and  straight  in  Adam  Eagle's 
path  an  angelic  form,  of  sculptured  vapor, 
rose  up  and  floated  buoyantly.  Never  did 
mortal  eyes  behold  a  fairer  thing,  boy  or 
woman,  spirit  or  etherealized  matter — we 
knew  not  which  it  was.  Its  beauty  was  not 
of  sex  or  form,  and  lay  not  within  lines.    It 


was  boundless  and  universal  grace.  It  had 
scarce  hovered  an  instant  in  the  air,  when 
the  Solitary  beheld  it.  That  he  did  see  it, 
could  only  be  inferred  from  the  sudden 
flaming  of  his  eyes ;  for  in  all  other  respects, 
his  gaze  seemed  to  be  as  distant  as  before. 
But  his  eyeballs  burned  suddenly,  and  light 
seemed  to  scintillate  from  them,  and  make 
prismatic  bows  against  the  vapory  outlines 
of  the  apparition.  His  lips  moved  as  if  in 
inward  speeeh,  and  he  extended  his  long,  thin, 
transparent  hand,  as  though  he  would  mag- 
netize and  compel  the  spirit.  Then  the  lat- 
ter seemed  to  smile  all  over,  and  laugh 
even  in  the  very  folds  of  its  impalpable 
drapery ;  and  began  with  a  slow  even  mo- 
tion to  describe  a  great  circle.  As  if  drawn 
by  some  viewless  magnetic  relation,  the 
Solitary  glided  over  the  smooth,  blue  sea- 
mist,  and  followed  its  track.  With  extend- 
ed hand,  he  glided  after  it  in  the  great 
circle,  burning  with  eagerness  to  increase 
his  speed  and  overtake  it,  but  restrained  by 
some  invisible  law  which  regulated  his  mo- 
tion. When  the  beautiful  spirit  had  de- 
scribed the  great  circle,  it  commenced  an- 
other of  less  diameter  than  the  first,  and 
moved  with  a  slightly  increased  velocity, 
which  communicated  itself  to  Adam  Eagle. 
The  next  circle  was  smaller  still,  and  the 
velocity  heightened.  And  still  the  disem- 
bodied Grace  floated  on  before  with  its  uni- 
versal smile,  and  still  the  Solitary  pursued  it 
with  imprisoned  eagerness.  Smaller  and 
smaller  grew  the  circles,  swifter  and  swifter 
grew  the  pursuit,  until  at  last  both  narrowed 
into  a  furious  whirl.  Adam's  long  white 
hair  streamed  back,  as  if  some  good  spirit 
were  trying  to  tear  him  from  his  vain  pur- 
suit, and  his  large  reflective  eyes  were  start- 
ing from  their  sockets,  as  though  they  would 
leap  out  and  fasten  themselves  upon  the 
vapor-shape.  But  always,  even  in  the  last 
swift  eddies  of  the  chase,  when  all  features 
were  confused  into  a  dim  outline,  the 
Shape  maintained  the  same  unvarying  and 
universal  smile,  that  lightened  its  very  drap- 
ery. Swift,  swift ;  round  and  round.  The 
circles  must  end  in  a  centre,  where  all  mo- 
tion ceases.  Adam  gasps  for  breath,  as  his 
transparent  fingers  almost  touch  the  object 
of  his  pursuit — another  whirl,  and  they  are 
spinning  on  one  pivot.  A  sudden  stoppage. 
The  Solitary  opens  wide  his  arms  to  grasp 
the  Shape.  The  universal  smile  in  which  it 
is    clothed   deepens  into    a    sun-burst  of 
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laughter ;  all  is  brightly  dim  for  an  instant ; 
and  then,  Adam  Eagle  is  alone  !  A  moan 
breaks  from  his  lips,  as  down  from  the  up- 
per sky  there  fall  upon  his  beating  temples 
a  few  gentle  snow-flakes;  his  head  drops 
upon  his  breast ;  the  smooth,  blue  sea-mist 
divides  again,  and  he  sinks  slowly,  leaving 
behind  him  painted  on  my  heart  a  picture 
of  unutterable  anguish.  Then  the  rustling 
sound  breaks  forth  again,  tho  book-rocks 
clang  their  covers  like  sea-shore  thunder, 
and  I  commence  sailing  over  the  blue  sea- 
mist  in  my  brass-nailed  arm-chair.  The 
voyage  is  pleasant  enough,  but  somehow  or 
other,  owing  to  my  steering  improperly  with 
a  paper-cutter,  we  run  ashore  upon  a  reef  of 
book-rocks.  We  feel  that  our  last  moment 
is  come ;  the  vapor  of  the  sea-mist  foams  up 
about  us,  and  our  arm-chair  is  gradually 
sinking.  We  fire  guns  of  distress  with  a 
gold  pencil-case,  and  prepare  a  raft.  But  to 
our  horror  we  .discover  that  the  blue  sea- 
mist  will  support  nothing  but  brass-nailed 
arm-chairs.  We  are  slowly  settling  down ; 
the  sea-mist  is  on  a  level  with  our  chin; 
another  moment,  and  we  are  lost;  when, 
oh !  joy,  an  albatross  comes  floating  by. 
We  seize  one  of  his  wide  wings,  and  are 
suddenly  upborne  into  the  highest  heaven, 
and  then  dashed  as  suddenly  against  the 
earth.  On  recovering  from  the  shock,  we 
find  that  we  have  upset  tho  ink-bottle,  and 
are  lying  on  the  floor,  embracing  a  folio 
edition  of  Vertol's  Knights  of  Malta. 

On  recollecting  ourselves,  we  found  that 
we  must  have  been  asleep,  and  dreaming. 
And  recollecting  that  there  occurred  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  Adam  Eagle's  magazine  a 
rather  curious  story  connected  with  sleep, 
we  thought  we  would  present  it  to  our 
readers  as  a  pendant  to  the  foregoing.  It 
is  called 

THE  KING   OF  NODLAND 

AND 

HIS     DWARF. 
SOME   LITTLE   ACCOUNT  OP   NODLAND. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Far  away  in  the  wide  tracts  of  the  southern 
seas  lies  a  country  called  Nodland.  If  any  of  my 
readers  are  geographically  inclined,  I  fear  that  I 
shall  he  quite  unable  to  answer  the  usual  question 
as  to  latitude  and  longitude.  But  when  I  say  that 
its  shores  were  lashed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  I  settle  its  position  quite  as  definitely  as 
the  objects  of  this  little  story  require.    Nodland 


was  a  strange  but  beautiful  country.  The  soil  wu 
rich  and  fertile,  and  the  land  sometimes  rose  into 
soft,  green  hills,  with  their  summits  crowned  wA 
fragrant  trees,  whose  blossoms  never  faded,  b 
other  districts  the  surface  of  the  soil  was  dotted 
all  over  with  numberless  small  lakes,  belted  roond 
and  hidden  from  the  world  by  tall  sombre  trm, 
until  they  looked  like  myriads  of  beautiful  bine 
eyes,  shaded  by  their  long,  dark  lashes.  Then 
were  some  portions,  too,  covered  with  wild,  savage 
forests,  where  the  panther  and  hyena  roared  their 
lives  away,  and  splendid  birds  with  wings  of  gold 
and  azure  fluttered  amid  the  trees,  until  it  seemed 
as  if  the  blue  stars  and  yellow  sunbeams  had  cent 
down  from  heaven  to  make  a  holiday  amongthoee 
lonely  woods.  Yet  witlfall  this  beauty  there  wm 
a  lifelessness  around  the  land.  The  air  seemed 
heavy  with  sleep ;  the  tall  corn-stalks  in  the  fiekk, 
and  the  orange  trees  on  the  sunny  slopes,  bowed 
their  heads  and  nodded  drowsily.  The  very  wind 
was  lazy,  and  seemed  to  blow  only  on  compulses 
The  inhabitants  of  Nodland  shared  in  uris  uni- 
versal torpor.  Sleep  appeared  to  be  the  greet 
object  of  existence,  and  sleep  they  did  all  through 
the  day,  and  far  into  the  night.  Life  with  them 
had  but  two  alternations — from  the  bed  to  the 
table ;  from  the  table  to  the  bed.  In  this  way  i 
Nodlander  was  very  happy.  He  had  a  king  who 
was  not  worse  than  the  general  run  of  monarch*; 
the  soil  was  fruitful,  and  a  good  nap  was  always 
to  be  had  at  will  Possessing  these  things,  be 
wished  for  nothing  more.  In  such  a  drowsy  state 
of  society,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  peo- 
ple were  not  much  given  to  work.  A  Nodlander 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  committing  suicide 
as  digging  a  hole,  or  planting  a  carrot  A  potato 
furrow  would  have  been  a  Rubicon  impossible  to 
get  over,  and  all  the  corn  in  Nodland  might  ha? e 
rotted  in  its  fullness,  ere  one  sheaf  of  it  would  have 
fallen  before  the  scythe  of  those  destined  to  coo* 
sume  it  Now  though  the  soil  of  Nodland  was  fer- 
tile, it  was  not  sufficiently  generous  to  produce,  on- 
aided,  all  that  was  requisite  for  the  support  of  eo 
lazy  a  nation.  It  was  necessary  to  plough,  manure 
and  sow  it  with  the  requisite  seed,  and  as  it  wm 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  this  could  be  done  by 
the  Nodlanders,  it  was  equally  obvious  that  anme- 
body  else  must  be  got  who  would  do  it,  otherwise 
the  consequences  to  the  nation  at  large  might  be 
excessively  unpleasant  This  was  the  great  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  constitution  of  Nodland  turned 
Too  lazy  to  labor  themselves,  the  Nodlanders  mat 
have  people  to  labor  for  them.  But  where  weR 
these  to  be  had  ?  Once  every  year,  in  the  early 
spring,  when  the  winter-hidden  flowers  were  bunt- 
ing joyously  up  through  the  soil,  to  meet  their  old 
friend  the  sunshine,  the  people  of  Nodland  ctft 
off  for  a  brief  while  the  constitutional  lethargy 
which  enchained  them,  and  donned  the  sword  tod 
buckler  of  the  warrior.  They  formed  themselref 
into  a  great  army,  and  like  most  lazy  people  they 
were  brave  when  they  were  thoroughly  arooeei 
and  marched  with  much  martial  pomp  across  the 
borders  of  their  own  kingdom  into  the  heart  of 
the  neighboring  country.  This  country  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  peaceful  and  industrious  race  called  tbt 
Cock-Crow  Indians,  who,  amid  the  fertile  TiDtn 
of  their  lofty  hills,  cultivated  the  soil  and  lirecf  * 
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life  of  pastoral  innocence.  They  knew  little  of 
the  use  of  warlike  weapons,  and  though  they  were 
brave,  were  unhappily  defenseless.  The  Nodland- 
ers  therefore  found  them  an  easy  conquest  It 
was  in  vain  that  they  fled  to  the  summits  of  their 
mountains,  and  hurled  huge  crags  upon  the  heads 
of  the  invaders ;  it  was  in  vain  that  they  sought 
refuge  in  the  dark  caverns  among  the  rocks,  and 
shot  their  feeble  arrows  from  thence  against  the 
foe :  their  simple  strategy  was  of  no  avail,  when 
opposed  to  the  art  of  the  more  cultivated  Nod- 
lander,  and  every  year  brought  sorrow  and  deso- 
lation amid  the  steep  hills  of  the  Cock-Crows.  The 
captives  which  the  Nodlanders  brought  back  from 
these  expeditions  served  to  supply  all  their  agri- 
cultural wants,  and  fill  the  industrial  gap  which 
their  own  indolence  left  unoccupied.  The  unhap- 
py Cock-Crows  were  sold  by  the  government  as 
slaves,  and  the  honest  mountaineers  found  them- 
selves reduced  from  the  proud  independence  of 
their  alpine  farms,  to  the  degrading  drudgery  of 
tilling  the  soil  for  their  ungrateful  tyrants.  His- 
torians who  relate  these  facts,  state  that  it  was  a 
piteous  sight  to  behold  the  army  of  Nodland  re- 
turning from  one  of  these  recruiting  expeditions 
with  a  long  and  melancholy  rank  of  captives  in  its 
train.  None  but  the  most  stalwart  Cock-Crows 
were  selected  as  slaves,  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  whole  families  were  dependent  upon 
the  labor  of  these  youths  for  subsistence.  "What 
then  could  be  more  heart-rending  than  to  see  aged 
mothers,  helpless  fathers,  and  tender  sisters  weep- 
ing bitterly  as  they  saw  their  only  support  torn 
from  them  ?  What  a  terrible  sight  to  behold  a  wife 
convulsed  with  an  agony  of  grief,  at  the  prospect 
of  losing  her  husband,  in  the  very  dawn  of  wedded 
happiness !  Along  the  road  for  many  a  mile,  even 
to  the  very  borders  of  Nodland,  the  army  would 
be  accompanied  by  crowds  of  lamenting  and  de- 
spairing relatives,  weeping  and  invoking  curses 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  had  wrecked  the 
happiness  of  their  country,  and  scattered  the  ashes 
of  desolation  upon  their  hearth.  Once  reached  the 
limits  that  separated  the  two  countries,  the  train 
of  mourners  stayed  their  steps,  and  then,  after  a 
moment  of  brief  agony,  those  that  they  loved  best 
in  the  world  were  torn  from  their  gaze  and  borne 
off  into  slavery.  Then  the  unhappy  destiny  of  the 
Cock-Crow  captives  commenced.  Some  tilled  the 
soil  from  morn  till  night ;  some  breathed  the  heavy 
air  of  towns,  where  they  manufactured  goods ;  oth- 
ers subdued  their  free  mountain  step  into  the 
hushed  and  stealthy  tread  of  the  trained  domestic. 
All  were  employed,  but  it  was  not  the  free,  un- 
shackled toil  which  strengthens  soul  and  body. 
They  were  slaves,  and  they  knew  it ;  and  that 
knowledge  made  even  the  lightest  task  of  their 
servitude  seem  heavy,  and  poisoned  their  every 
enjoyment  Thus  did  the  Nodlanders  supply  their 
necessities,  and  force  others  to  do  for  them  what 
they  were  too  lazy  to  do  for  themselves.  And 
having  accomplished  this  inroad  upon  their  quiet 
neighbors,  and  carried  sorrow  and  desolation  into 
a  thousand  peaceful  homes,  they  relapsed  into 
their  usual  lethargic  state,  until  the  returning  spring 
warned  them  again  that  the  time  was  come  when 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  recruit  their 
slave  ranks. 


King  Slumberous  of  Nodland  was  a  great  king. 
History  proclaims  the  fact,  and  it  must  be  true; 
besides,  it  would  have  been  very  unsuitable  if  he 
had  not  been,  for  Nodland  was  a  great  country. 
King  Slumberous's  claims  to  distinction  were  many 
and  well  founded.  He  never  taxed  the  people, 
except  when  he  was  in  need  of  money.  He  spent 
the  public  funds  right  royally,  and  gave  the  peo- 
ple occasional  glimpses  of  his  august  person  with 
unparalleled  condescension.  He  made  war  upon 
a  grand  scale,  and  was  never  known  to  retire  from 
the  field  without  leaving  a  mountain  of  corpses 
behind  him.  Most  of  those,  to  be  sure,  were  bis 
own  soldiers ;  but  that  mattered  little :  they  lost 
their  lives,  but  the  nation  gained  a  battle,  and  who 
would  cavil  at  such  an  exchange  ?  He  built  the 
finest  palaces  in  the  world,  and  it  did  the  people's 
hearts  good  to  go  on  a  fine  summer's  evening,  be- 
tween nap-times,  and  look  at  the  outside  of  these 
gorgeous  edifices.  The  Nodlanders  would  slap 
their  pockets  at  the  sight,  and  cry  proudly,  "  Bless 
King  Slumberous  1 1  helped  to  build  him  that  pal- 
ace, and  I'm  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  was  my  own. 
How  kind  of  him,  to  be  sure,  to  allow  us  to  come 
and  look  at  it  every  day  1" 

King  Slumberous  did  the  nation  credit  by  the 
way  in  which  he  entertained  foreign  potentates 
when  they  paid  him  a  visit.  Entertainments  of 
the  most  magnificent  description  enlivened  the 
palace  night  and  day.  Gorgeous  fttes,  wondrous 
illuminations,  and  delightful  hunting  excursions 
occupied  the  royal  leisure,  that  is  waking  moments, 
and  the  delighted  people  cried,  "  Bless  our  good 
King  Slumberous  for  showing  us  all  these  beautiful 
things  1"  There  were  some  discontented  spirits  in 
Nodland,  who  said  that  the  King  was  a  humbug, 
and  that  the  people  were  taxed  tyrannically ;  but 
they  were  low,  demagogical  fellows,  and  no  one 
paid  any  attention  to  them.  There  was  one  thing, 
however,  which  above  all  endeared  the  monarch  to 
his  subjects.  King  Slumberous  was  beyond  all 
question  the  heaviest  sleeper  in  the  kingdom.  This 
stamped  him  at  once  as  a  remarkable  man,  aud 
the  people  would  have  done  any  thing  for  a  sover- 
eign who  could  sleep  fifty-six  hours  on  a  stretch 

It  may  be  supposed  that  with  these  somniferous 
habits,  King  Slumberous  had  little  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  state.  But  while  the 
gracious  monarch  snored  and  dreamed,  there  was 
one  man  in  his  kingdom  who  was  always  wide 
awake — a  man  who,  though  born  to  the  usual 
drowsy  inheritance  of  his  countrymen,  had  by 
training  so  far  conquered  his  nature  as  to  require 
scarcely  any  sleep  at  all.  This  ever  watchful  in- 
dividual was  the  Lord  Incubus,  prime  minister  to 
King  Slumberous,  and  the  most  hated  man  in  all 
Nodland.  Lord  Incubus  was  a  dwarf;  probably 
the  most  successful  epitome  of  ugliness  that  nature 
ever  published.  With  a  swarthy  and  misshapen 
countenance,  and  long  spidery  arms,  he  seemed  to 
be  a  combination  of  the  beetle  and  the  monkey, 
and  possessed  all  the  malicious  cunning  of  the 
one,  with  the  repulsive  loathsomeness  of  the 
other.  Even  his  ability  was  distorted.  He  was 
exceedingly  clever,  but  it  was  a  very  unplea- 
sant kind  of  talent  No  man  could  devise  a 
new  and  oppressive  impost  better  than  he.  No 
one  could  cook  up  the  public  accounts  into  a 
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they  are  not  bound  lo  pay  the  Int.  The  idea  is 
ingenious,  jour  Majesty,  hut  I  am  afr:ii<l  it  is  not 
practicable"  '****, 

"  What  are  wo  to  J i) !"  asked  tlitj  King,  silting 
up  amid  his  pillows  with  an  air  of  ludicrous  Iw- 
wUderment.  "  We  can't  net  on  without  money, you 
know,  Incubus.  There's  the  Prince  of  Fungi,  whom 
I  bave  invited  to  a  great  hunting  partynext  week, 
and  we  must  hate  funds,  or  iw  -hall  he  positively 
lusgraced.  lucuhn*.  job  must  raise  the  money  or 
lose  yonr  head." 

"  But,  your  Majealv " 

"I  have  said  it;  I  give  you  an  hour  for  reflec-  dence!  Base  and  bloody  tyranny!  wretched 
tion.  Meanwhile,  1  will  enjoy  tJmtof  which,  thank  |  besotted  King  !  wicked  and  distorted  "'— 
Heaven.  r>"  la\  ran  deprive  me — sleep  1* 

The  dwarf  made  three  bounds  as  the  Kiug  ut- 


lour  in  slumber  Kvery  city  in  the  land  coore 
public  meetings  as  soon  its  the  oppressive  edict  wi_ 
made  known.  Speakers  ranted  on  platforms,  am) 
patriots  began  to  make  money.  Ivned  was  in  bis 
[■lory.  He  wrote  diatribes  against  the  King, 
foamed  nt  the  mouth  in  public  with  virtuous 
digtiation.  There  was  no  word  so  foul,  that  h* 
hcHtfttad  to  flint:  it  at  the  government. 
noiirii.'i-d  Infill  mi.-  n-  a  public  pe-t.and  all  mi  . 
as  hereditary  evils.  "What,"  he  would  ay  si 
some  public  meeting,  Hinging  his  arms  aloft  w!11 
frenzy,  "deprive  in  of  our  nntiiral  rights!    ( 


tered  these  words,  anil  nt  the  third  his  head  almost     bosom  ;  she  recruits  her 


touched  the   pendants  that  hung  down  from  the  [ 
lofty  ceiling. 

■  Are  you  mad,  Incubus  1    Are  you  distracted  1" 
asked  the  King,  angry  at  this  apparently  diare-    be  contraband! 
spectful  conduct.  |  this!    Shall  — 

"  Yes,  with  joy,  y.Hir  Mujeniv  ;  mad  with  sheer 

C! !     I  have  found  a  tax ;  I  have  found  such  a 
autiful  impost," 

"  Ah  I  let  us  hear  it ;  what  is  this  tax  I  Come, 
I  am  all  impatience.  Incubus." 

"  Vuu  let  it  dip  yourself,  your  Majeatv,  Dot  a 
moment  since.    We  will  instantly  lay  a  tax  on 

"What!  on  sleep  f  tan  a  Nodland'er's  slumbers  I 
Oh!  Incubus,  it  will  never  do;  it  would  be  too 
tyrannous.    They  coald  not  exist  without  it." 

"  They  eon  have  it  by  paying  for  it." 

"  But  they  will  rebel.  Incubus  !" 

■'  Oh,  your  Majesty,  leave  that  to  me.  I'll  man- 
age them,  I  warrant  you." 

"  But  really,  Incubus,  such  cruelty !" 

"  Recollect  too  palace,  and  the  Prince  of  Fungi, 
your  Majesty :  wc  must  have  money," 

"True,  true,"  muttered   the    King;  " 


cngth  n 


itha'  slumber,  but  we  are  not  to  rest,  ravs  by 
Ari  uf  Parliament!     Our  sleep  must  be  legal,  ~ 
not  at  alL     For  aught  we  know,  our  dreams  m 
"'ellow-citisena,  shall  we  tut 
trampled  under  foot,  and  bata 
slumbers  measured  out  to  us  with  an  ell  wand  1 
No  !  rather  let  our  sacred  constitution  perish,  II 
have  it  made  I  he.  hobby-horse  of  such  tyrantt." 
In  this  way,  and  with   such  addresses  as  Uw 
Ivued    raised  a    dame  through  the   laud.     So 

ale,  to  be  sure,  said  that,  not  being  a  S 
;r  born,  he  had  no  enrthlv  right  to  talk:  a 
thai  he  win  ,lii]  not  reipiire  the  quantity  of  all 
which  a  Nodlander  required.  But  the  massof 
peotile  did  tint  care  who  spoke,  if  his  discourse' 
well  ■■■■  iMitii'it  v.- Ill i  popular  bliiiheiny  and  aedit 
The  state  of  the  country  grew  alarming :  re' 
menaced  llie  ..'..veimiii'iii  mi  every  side.  But 
i:ul.iu«  was  inexorable.  He  appointed  oft* 
under  the  Lite  act.  and  styled  them  sleep-ward 
It  was  the  duty  of  these  men  to  enforce  the  i 
ment  of  the  tax,  and  sec  that  no  person  in  V 
district  enjoyed  more  sleep  than  the  law  alien 
without  paying  for  it.    Offices  were  estnblit 


it  to  think,  .fit,  dan  i-  n-rtb  payingfc 
Two  minutes  after  this  the  King  was  fast  asleep. 
Incubus  laughed  a  low,  silent,  malicious  laugh, 
as  he  left  the  royal  chamber,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  office  uf  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"There  is  but  one  man,'1  he  muttered  to  him- 
self," who  is  atall  to  be  feared.     We  must  muzzle 

Tho  next  morning  Nodland  was  in  commotion. 
A  royal  edict  bad  Ijeeu  published  during  the  night, 
and  which  was  found  at  day-break  in  all  conspic. 
uous  places,  to  the  effect,  that  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of  his  gracious 
Majesty  King  SlumberoiH  the  first,  that  bis  well- 
heleveil  subjects  should  be  subject  to  a  certain  tax, 
duty  and  impost,  which  was  to  be  levied  on  sleep. 
The  edict,  after  some  further  preamble,  went  on 
to  say,  that  the  maximum  of  sleep  to  be  allowed 
to  each  individual  was  four  hours.  All  transgres- 
sion of  these  limits  was  to  be  taxed  as  a  luxury, 
according  to  a  scale  which  was  therein  laid  down. 
It  may  bo  imagined  what  the  sensation  must  have 


thronged  from  morning  till  uight  with 
crowd  of  discontented,  murmuring  citizen*,  w1 
alt! -.'ii   they  were  plotting  treasou  against 

State,  preferred  buying  Lheii  certificate  in  the 
ierval,  t,,  being  luarlyrs  to  the  cause  of  indep* 
nice.  Rebellion  was  brooding.  Avast  schem 
dethrone.  King  Slumberous,  murder  the  dwarf  I 
i-ter,  and  establish  mi  elective  monarchy,  was 
foot.  Of  course  Ivned  was  nt  bead  of  it,  and  ho] 
no  doubt,  to  win  the  suffrages  of  the  people, 
be  elected  Kiug.  The  day  was  fixed  IVirtue  i 
demonstration,  and  the  drowsy  King  Slumber 
-1 1.  without  knowing  it.  on  the  edge  ofa 

Tho  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  n  stiange  sight  l 
Hie  eyes  of  the  bewildered  Nodlaodera.  If 
nothing  lets  than  a  bulletin  in  the  Court  Jour 
announcing  that  Signor  Ivned  bad,  by  the  gi*c 
«  ill  if  In-  Majesty,  been  appointed  to  the  offic 
Lord  Chamberlain.  The  people  could  not  beli 
their  eye-ight.     They  La-viied  to  Ivned's  ho 
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bat  that  gentleman  sent  them  word  that  he  was 
too  busy  to  see  them  just  then,  but  if  they  had 
any  complaint  to  make,  they  might  put  it  in  the 
form  of  a  petition  His  disappointed  adherents 
went  away  muttering  threats  of  vengeance.  The 
whole  conspiracy  was  paralyzed  at  a  blow.  Ivned 
was  no  longer  there  to  stir  the  sediment  of  public 
wrongs,  and  it  began  to  settle  down.  The  day 
appointed  for  the  revolution  arrived.  A  few  unde- 
cided groups  of  people  were  seen  in  the  public 
Snares.  One  or  two  enthusiasts  endeavored  to 
dress  the  crowds,  but  were  promptly  arrested, 
and  the  conspirators,  seeing  that  it  was  useless  to 
proceed  with  the  affair  after  the  treachery  of 
Ivned,  went  back  to  their  homes  in  silence.  Thus 
was  the  great  sleep-tax  established.  Henceforth 
Nodlanders  slept  according  to  law ;  the  King  built 
his  palace  and  entertained  the  Prince  of  Fungi,  and 
Lord  Incubus  added  another  blossom  to  the  crown 
of  public  bate  which  he  already  wore. 


CHAPTER  III. 
A  HUNTING  EXPEDITION  BY  THE  LAKE  OF  DREAMS. 

It  was  a  glorious  autumn  morning;  the  tall 
shadowy  trees  that  belted  round  the  dark  Lake  of 
Dreams  were  gemmed  here  and  there  with  spots 
of  ruby  and  gold ;  the  small,  white  clouds  floated 
in  the  clear  blue  sky  like  sleeping  sea-birds.  The 
wood-wind  murmured  to  the  wave-wind  an  invita- 
tion to  forsake  the  monotonous  lake,  and  come  and 
play  among  the  leaves. 

The  Lake  of  Dreams,  usually  so  silent  and  soli- 
tary, on  this  morning  seemed  to  have  actively  cast 
off  its  gloomy  torpor.  Bugle  notes  rang  through 
the  rocks  and  the  forest.  The  deep  bay  of  the 
hounds  echoed  through  the  sonorous  aisles  of  trees, 
and  horsemen  gaily  attired  flashed  through  the 
green  vistas  of  the  woods.  King  Slumberous  gave 
a  preat  hunting  party  that  day  to  his  guest  and 
neighbor,  the  Prince  of  Fungi 

In  the  middle  of  a  large  green  circle,  which  had 
been  artificially  cut  in  the  forest  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  royalty,  stood  King  Slumberous  and  his 
suite,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Fungi  Ivned 
was  there  too,  gorgeously  dressed,  but  bearing  the 
vulgar  impress  of  the  plebeian  on  his  countenance, 
and  which  all  bis  splendor  of  attire  could  not  dis- 
guise. Incubus  was  there,  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
tall  horse,  and  looking  more  like  a  wood-gnome 
who  had  dropped  from  the  branches  above  upon 
the  saddle,  tnan  any  thing  human.  The  dwarfs 
principal  amusement  was  plaguing  Ivned  with  al- 
lusions to  his  low  origin,  and  unexpected  rise  in  the 
world,  the  topic  of  all  others  which  wounded  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  most  deeply.  The  rest  of  the 
group  was  composed  of  the  young  nobility  of  the 
court,  and  no  less  than  five  of  King  Slumberous's 
wives  were  present  in  palanquins  to  see  the  hunt. 
The  rivalry  between  these  ladies  amused  the  court 
not  a  little.  Their  palanquins  were  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  Cock-Crow  slaves,  and  it  was  a  great 
point  with  each  of  them  to  endeavor  to  have  her 
palanquin  held  a  few  inches  higher  from  the  ground 
than  tne  rest  Accordingly,  the  poor  Cock-Crows 
were  forced  by  the  rival  owners  to  hold  the  heavy 


vehicles  as  high  above  their  heads  as  was  possible, 
and  even  then  each  lsdy  might  be  seen  leaning 
out,  and  striking  her  slaves  on  the  head  with 
little  sticks,  in  order  to  force  them  to  lift  her  half 
an  inch  higher. 

"  May  I  never  sleep  again/'  said  King  Slumber- 
ous impatiently,  "  if  we  have  not  been  here  over 
half  an  hour  without  finding  even  a  wild  boar. 
This  will  never  do." 

"Here  is  a  tame  one,  your  Majesty,"  replied 
Incubus,  pointing  to  Ivned,  who  looked  as  if  he 
could  swallow  the  dwar(  horse  and  alL 

"He  does  not  look  active  enough  to  promise 
good  sport,"  said  the  King,  laughing  heartily  at  the 
dwarf  8  old  wit 

"  How  should  he  be  active  ?"  said  Incubus  with  a 
sneer ;  "he  has  been  used  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  to  lying  in  the  mire." 

Ivned  grew  as  red  as  the  fallen  leaves  around 
him,  at  this  bitter  allusion  to  his  birth.  He  raised 
himself  in  his  stirrups,  elevated  his  right  arm,  and 
assumed  the  menacing  attitude  he  was  once  so 
famous  for,  when  he  rose  to  reply  to  some  assailant 
at  the  demagogical  meetings.  But  suddenly  re- 
membering where  he  was,  and  his  altered  position, 
he  let  his  arm  drop,  and  glancing?  maliciously  over 
the  dwarfs  deformed  person,  said : 

"  Whether  I  lay  in  the  mire,  or  whether  I  led  the 
people,  I  always  left  a  better  impression  than  you 
could  make,  Lord  Incubus." 

"  Ha !  you  have  it  there,  Incubus,"  said  the  Prince 
of  Fungi,  who  always  thought  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain other  people's  jokes.  ".He  alludes  to  your 
being  so  ill-made." 

"And  I,"  said  Incubus,  darting  a  glance  full  of 
malice  at  Ivned,  *'  alluded  to  his  j^being  so  ill- 
begotten." 

"  Ha !  you  have  it  now,  Signer  Ivned,"  said  the 
Prince ;  "  he  means  that  you  are  low-born." 

"  Better  that,  your  Highness,  than " 

What  this  retort  would  have  been  was  never 
known,  for  just  at  this  moment  a  loud  cry  broke 
from  a  thicket  close  by,  and  every  body's  attention 
was  instantly  drawn  to  the  place  from  which  it 
proceeded. 

"Let  us  see  what  all  this  is,"  said  King  Slumber- 
ous, spurring  his  horse  into  the  thicket ;  "  it  sounded 
like  the  snarl  of  a  hyena." 

The  rest  of  the  party  forced  their  way  after  the 
King,  and  as  they  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  wood,  the  cries  became  louder,  and  were  ap- 
parently mingled  with  the  low,  ferocious  growl  of 
hounds  at  combat  Full  of  curiosity,  the  King  and 
his  suite  hurried  on,  as  fast  as  the  thick  brush- 
wood would  allow,  and  bursting  through  a  thick 
screen  of  low  trees,  found  themselves  suddenly  the 
spectators  of  a  very  curious  scene. 

In  the  centre  of  a  small  glade,  two  huge  hounds 
belonging  to  the  royal  pack  were  engaged  in  fierce 
combat  with  a  beautiful  leopard.  The  latter,  though 
attacked  on  both  sides,  defended  itself  with  equal 
dexterity  and  courage.  Its  eyes  gleamed  like  the 
wood-flames  at  night,  and  its  white  teeth  were 
flecked  with  the  blood  of  its  assailants.  It  used  its 
long/graceful  tail  as  a  weapon  of  defense,  and 
dealt  the  hounds  heavy  blows  with  it  whenever 
they  came  within  its  reach.  Its  attitudes  were  so 
full  of  grace,  its  bounds  so  supple  and  elegant,  and 
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its  courage  so  indomitable,  tliat  the  King  ctiuid  not 
restrain  an  exclamation  of  admiration, 

'■Hold  off]  bold  off:"  be  cried  to  the  hounds; 
"  where  la  our  matter  of  the  hunt  I  We  must  have 
that  leopard  alive.     Ho  is  p.  beautiful  creature." 

The  bounds,  awed  by  the  King's  voice,  ceased, 
their  attacks,  and  drew  olf  to  u  little  distance.wbere, 
with  bleeding  flanks,  they  stood  and  glared  at  their 
enemy.  The  leopard,  as  soon  as  ho  found  himself 
free,  glanced  disdainfully  at  tlie  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, and  walked  slowly"  towards  the  edge  of  the 
thicket. 

"  Why,  look,  brother,"  cried  the  Princo  of  Fungi, 
pointing  to  him  as  be  retreated,"  what  an  extraor- 
dinary circumstance !  ho  has  a  steel  collar  round 
his  neck.     He  must  be  11  Ume  beast." 

"So  ho  has, by  Somnus  I"  cried  the  King.  "Let 
us  follow  bim.1  must  havehlm  for  my  menagerie." 

The  leopard,  when  he  saw  himself  pursued  by 
the  King,  turned  round  and  showed  his  teeth  as  if 
expecting  an  attack ;  but  finding  that  the  King 
stopped  ton,  ha  again  went  his  way  toward*  the 
thicket.  When  he  arrived  at  the  edge,  he  stopped 
at  what  seemed  to  be  a  heap  of  dead  leaves,  and 
amelled  carefully  all  round.    He  then  lay  down. 

"  1  see  a  man  1"  cried  Incubus ;  "  I  see  a  man 
half  covered  with  leaves,  near  to  where  the  leo- 
pard is  lying.    Tlie  boast  has  killed  someliody." 

"  If  he  has,  he  shall  suffer  for  it."  said  the  King, 
dismounting-.  Then,  drawing  lus  sword,  he  cau- 
tiously approached  the  spot  indicated  by  the  dwarf. 
The  leopard  did  not  move,  and  as  the  liiug  drew 
nearer  he  saw  that  the  animal  was  lying  with  his 
head  resting  on  the  elie-l  of  amn.n  whose  form  was 
half  concealed  in.  the  dry  leaven,     lie  never  took 

I  his  eye  off  of  the  King  [or  a  moment,  and  was 
ready  iu  aninstanl  to  net  en  either  the  offensive  or 
defensive.  The  King  gazed  curiously  at  the  man 
thus  strangely  guarded,  and  then  beckoned  to 
some  of  his  suite  to  come  closer. 
"The  man  is  asleep,"  said  he,  as  locubus  eau 
timuJy  drew  near. 
"  Wb&t!  a  man  asleep  in  tliu  iiyal  forest  '."cried 
the  dwarf.  "  Wo  must  see  whether  he  has  got  his 
certificate." 


Unpublished  Mui/mine. 

This  eiolarantioii  was  the  result   of 
movement  on  the  part  of  Piua,  thereby  discla 

a  maimed  and  shuttered  leg,  which  easily  r 

far  her  apparent  breach  of   trust.     T 
^■■jm..il  us  mu<  ii  .'.'.I i..'vi'.- 1  u<  if  it  had  been  bin 
limb  that  had  been  wounded,  and  hung  over  his  pet 
with  an  air  of  touching  grief. 

"The  animal  defended  you  bravely,"  said  Um 
King.  "It  was  in  a  combat  with  two  of  my  blood- 
hounds that  she  received  that  wound." 

'-  Poor,  faithful  Piua  F  muttered  the  youth, 

"But you  have  not  answered  for  youneUV  per- 
sisted Incubus,  who  smellcd  a.  mystery  as  a  beagle 
would  a  bare.    "  What  do  you  here  ;  and  what  ii 

"  I  am  called  Zoy,"  said  the  youth  suddenly, 
"  Zoy  I  why,  that  must  be  a  Cock -Crow  ihdb 
Arc  yon  one  of  that  nation!" 

"  WhoBe  slave  are  you  1" 

"  I  am  110  man's  slave  1"  and  the  youth  looked 
at  Incubus  with  a  proud  glance. 

"A  Cock'Crow  in  Nodland,  and  not  a  turn! 
By  my  faith,  this  is  strange.  Where  is  your  sleep- 
certificate  !" 

™  What  certificate !    I  have  none." 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  nny  man  sleeping  with- 
out a  certificate  is  liablo  to  he  imprison' -I  W  life ' 
at  least  according  to  the  act  passed  by  his  gra- 
cious Majesty  the  King  here  ,"  and  Incubus  aoddeil 
at  King  Slumberous  as  he  spoke. 

The  youth  caught  ftt  the  word. 

"  Is  this  the  King !"  be  asked  eagerly,  and  quite 
forgetting  poor  Pina's  wounded  leg  in  bis  aoiiety 


to  le 


11  the  King,"  said  bis  Majesty  ;  "  what  waul 


So  saying,  the  dwarf  stooped  down,  and  Hung  D 
11   lebblc.  nt  the  sleeping  man,  who  awoke  with 
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a  sudden  start,  and  gazed  round  with  a.  bewildered 
air  :it  linliug  hiiti-.  It  in  the  coiilie  of  so  brllhantn 
throng  of  people. 

"  What  is  your  name  j  nud  what  do  you  hero  ?" 
asked  Incubus,  in  a  tone  of  authority. 

The  man — or  rather  youth,  for  he  did  not  seem 
more  than  nineteen  years.uf  age — stared  in  aiton- 
'i,  and  said  in  a  weak 


"I  was  faint  with  travel,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep.  Finn,  hero,  promised  to  watch  over  me 
while  I  slumbered,  but  she  has  betrayed  her 
trust;"  and  he  looked  reproachfully  at  tlie  leopard, 
which  still  lay  in  the  same  position.  The  animal, 
as  if  it  understood  its  master,  gave  a  low  moan, 
and  turned  its  large  eyes  pleadingly  towards  hira. 
"  What  ails  thee,  Pina  i"  he  continued,  laying,  bis 


"  what  ails  thee  (  Do  111 
h  thee  ;  but  slay — wbi 
a  happen  to  thee,  dear 


for  j  ustice." 

■■Adownrighl  infill  11  th.-  Kind's  prime UUnutet* 
mid  Ivncd  to  the  Prince  of  Fungi,  in  a  tone  lead 
enough  for  Incubus  to  hear  it. 

"Hal  there's  at  you.  Incubus,"  cried  the  PriaW, 
.  .ironing  as  usual;  "he  mentis  that  while  you  ire 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  there  is  little  use  in  ufcmf 
for  such  a  thing." 

"  In  what  way  have  you  been  aggrieved,  jeaBf 
n.jLii :"  asked  the  King  gently. 

"  I  had  a  bride,  your  Majesty,  a  dear  bride.  ft( 
only  creature  in  life  I  cured  for,  except  Pina 
wu  lived  together  in  a  little  cott —   * 


Uiv.  v 


.tage  in  oar  0*1 
very  haiipy  and  knew  no  cm 


I  hunted  for  our  living,  and  we  had  plenty  of  rat 
is™  drying  over  our  chimney,  and  Piua — poor  Pali 
there,  used  to  hunt  down  a  deer  or  two  for  9 
whenever  we  were  out  of  meat." 

Pina  waved  her  tufted  tail  gently,  as  if  she  teat 
some  pleasure  in  these  reminiscences  of  her  sport- 
iug..*|.loits. 

'■  \\  ell,  your  Majesty,  we  were  very  happy,  u  1 
say,  until  ono  day  we  saw  a  great  army  comiat 
up  tlie  mountain,  and  a  bugle  was  blown,  and  1 
saw  my  neighbors  hurrying  away  to  hide  the* 
selves,  and  then  I  knew  Unit  tlie  Nodlanders  wen 
on  us.  Well,  I  caught  up  my  bride  in  my  una 
and  tried  to  escape  to  a  cavern  bard  by,  where ! 
might  remain  concealed,  but  I  was  intercepted  b[ 
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twenty  or  thirty  soldiers,  who  full  upon  me;  and 
though  Pinu  there  and  I  fought  liard,  wa  were 
overpowered  and  both  left  for  dead,  and  when  I 
recovered  my  UDHi  I  found  mj  l>ride  gone — lorn 
from  mo- ton]  off  iulu  slavery ;  she  that  hud  never 
soiled  her  hand*  with  work  in  tier  life  I  Oh !  your 
Majesty !  give,  me  back  my  bride,  give  me  justice, 
or  let  mo  work  by  her  side.  It  is  a  cruel,  cruel 
system  P  and  the  youth  wept  bitterly. 

"My  friend  1"  suid  King  Slumberous  solemnly, 
"  the  Cock-Cvow  nutation  U  mie  that  wo  never  dis- 
cuss.    What  was  your  bride"*  name  I" 

"She  was  called  La reeno,  your  Majesty;  but  she 
would  he  easily  known  by  her  henuty." 

"  Lereena  I"  exclaimed  Incubus  starting;  "that 
was  her  name  then  1" 

"  Yes  I  Lereena.  Oh  1  do  you  know  any  tiling 
of  her,  sirt  is  she  still  alive  1" 

"No.no,  the  uamc  merely  struck  me  as  being 
a  strange  one,  that  is  all.  I  know  nothing  of  her, 
I  assure  you.  Your  Majesty  bad  better  send  this 
fellow  to  prison,  for  being  without  bis  sleep  certifi- 
cate," whispered  the  dwarf  in  a  low  ™'«  in  *•"• 


the  King;  then  turning  to  Zoy;  "You  will  have  to 
be  a  slave,  young  man.  It  is  the  law.  But  I  will 
BUM  inquiries  to  be  made  after  Lereena,  and  if  sbe 
can  bo  discovered,  you  shall  be  placed  in  the  same 
household." 

"Heaven  bless  your  Majesty  I"  cried  poor  Zoy, 
as  much  delighted  as  if  he  received  a  court  ap- 
pointment instead  of  being  doomed  to  captivity. 
"I  will  work  belter  than  any  Cock-Crow  in  Nod- 
land,  if  I  am  tear  my  Lereena." 

"  Your  leopard  there  ?" 

"  Poor  I'ina  1"  said  Zoy,  turning  tenderly  to  her, 
"she  has  broken  her  leg.  Your  Majesty  will  let 
her  remain  with  me — will  you  notl  She  is  the 
only  one  now  that  loves  me." 

"  Pitrn  shall  be  cored  for,"  answered  the  King, 
"but  she  cannot  remain  with  you.  Sbe  shall  be 
attached  to  the  palace.  Sly  favorite  wife  wants  n 
pel,  and  this  beautiful  leopard  will  be  sure  to 
please  her.  Incubus,  attach  this  young  man  to 
your  body  of  slaves ;  and,  in  the  interval,  institute 


inquinui  about  bis  bride  Lereena." 

"But,  your  Majesty!    I  have  not  room;" 
the  dwarf  looked  any  thing  but  pleased  at 


"  I  have  said  it,"  rejoined  the  King,  with  oriuntal 
significance. 

Zoy,  when  he  heard  that  Pino,  was  to  bo  sepa- 
rated from  him,  turned  sadly  away,  and  large  tears 
rolled  down  his  smooth,  youthful  cheeks.  He 
stooped  down  and  kissed  the  wounded  animal, 
while  his  chest  might  be  seen  heaving  with  sup- 
pressed sobs.  "  Piua,"  he  whispered,  as  if  he  fan- 
cied that  she  was  imbued  with  intelligence  equal 
to  bis  own ;  "  I'ina,  you  will  be  free,  when  I  am 
in  captivity;  make  use  of  your  liberty,  Pino,  as  I 
would  make  use  of  mine,  if  I  had  it  Seek  out  our 
Lereena  1" 

f^Fina  raised  her  large,  soft  eyes  to  his  face,  as  if 
she  fully  understood  what  he  said,  and  accepted 
the  task  which  ho  had  assigued  to  her. 

Incubus,  who,  for  some  reason  bust  known  to 
himself,  did  not  appear  at  all  obliged   to  King 

YOU  ITI. — BO.  TI. 


Slumberous  for  giving  Zoy  lo  him  a 
was  of  course  obliged  to  obey  the  ro_ 
gave  bis  new  acquisition  in  charge  to  two  of  hie 


a  slave,  but 
j'biigi  J  to  "obey  the  royal  mandate. 


attendants,  with  whispered  directions  that  the 
moment  they  reached  his  palace,  they  were  to 
confine  the  youth  in  the  en-tern  dungeon,  and  on 
nn  account  to  allow  him  to  be  seen  by  any  one 
about  his  residence.  So  Zoy,  nlW  making  a  pro- 
found  obeisance  to  the  King,  mid  giving  a  farewell 
glance  at  poor  Pino,  whoso  broken  leg  the  hunts- 
man was  binding  up,  set  off  for  the  dwarfs  palace 
between  his  two  ferocious-looking  guards. 

Then  the  bugle  sounded  once  more  ;  (lie  hounds 
bayed  through  tire  deep  woods,  the  King  mounted 
his  horse,  Incubus  commenced  bis  verbal  attacks 
on  Ivned,  while  the  Prince  of  Fungi  continued  his 
explanations,  and  the  whole  cavalcade  swept  from 
the  scene,  leaving  the  spot,  which  was  a  moment 
before  brilliant  with  golden  trapping*  and  waving 
plumes,  to  its  original  silence.  Ant!  the  leaves 
that  dared  not  fall  before  in  the  presence  of  ma- 
jesty, now  rained  down  in  brown  myriads  from 
the  boughs;  the  wild  birds  peeped  forth  from 
their  coverts,  lost  In  wonder  at  the  strange  beings 
who  bad  just  disturbed  llit-ir  solitude,  and  the 
timid  heart  of  the  hidden  deer  regained  its  usual 
pulse,  as  it  heard  the  frightful  voice  of  man  no 


Tin  palace  of  the  dwarf  minister  was  situated 
in  tlie  suburb.  A  more  delightful  apt  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  Beautiful  grounds  eitend- 
ed  about  the  house,  which  was  built  of  the  finest 
red  and  white  marble.  Fountains  hidden  among 
the  treea  sent  a  soothing  murmur  through  Iho 
abadowy  walks  with  which  the  place  was  traversed, 
and  all  through  the  domain  were  scattered  the  most 
luxurious  apparatus  for  slumber  that  the  ingenuity 
of  a  people  who  made  sleep  the  principal  object 
of  their  existence  could  cuutrive.  BctnetfnM  it 
niH  u  -M-i-i.;  n  Lii.U  hang  from  the  summit  of  some 
sturdy  oak,  and  which  oscillated  gently  with  the 
breeie  that  played  among  the  branches.  Another 
was  a  Cool  grotto,  where  Clinches  of  mosa  and  fra- 
grant herbs  invited  the  indolent  and  the  weary  lo 
a  perfumed  repose.  Or  it  might  be  a  delicious  ar- 
bor cunningly  contrived,  in  the  very  heart  of  some 
great  tree,  screened  round  by  luintly  rustling 
leaves^  and  guarded  by  -L-uliuel  birds  of  a  peculiar 
species,  that  were  fond  of  such  trees,  and  who,  sit- 
ting motionless  among  the  tiougbs,  emitted  all  day 
long  a  tow,  stream-tike  note,  like  an  yEoliun  harp 
played  beneath  the  waves. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  was  not  less  enchant- 
ing. Fountains  played  in  the  centre  of  the  rooms, 
each  of  which  opened  into  a  conservatory  devoted 
to  t!ie  culture  of  a  certaiu  sjiecies  of  plant.  Beau- 
tiful birds,  lamed  and  highly  trained,  flew  among 
the  graceful  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  every  possi- 
ble description  of  couch  was  scattered  through  the 
apartments. 

It  was  evening.  The  sun  was  setting  above  the 
dark  crests  of  a  grove  of  chestnuts,  nnd  |K>uriug  Ins 
blood-red  beams   through  the   lofty  window  of 
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stained  glass  which  decorated  one  end  of  a  room 
m  the  palac3  called  "  the  Chamber  of  Poppies." 
Through  this  room  a  heavy  narcotic  odor  diffused 
itself  from  an  adjoining  conservatory,  which  was 
filled  with  every  species  of  soporific  plant — an 
odor  that  merely  soothed  the  nerves,  or  produced 
complete  slumber,  according  as  certain  glass  valves 
which  formed  a  means  of  atmospheric  communi- 
cation were  either  closed  or  open.  A  fountain  of 
delicate  pink  water  played  in  the  centre  of  the 
chamber,  and  its  spray,  lit  by  the  crimson  light  of 
the  sunbeams,  assumed  an  aspect  of  prismatic 
splendor.  Here,  reclining  on  cushions  of  green  vel- 
vet whose  pile  was  so  high  that  it  resembled  moss 
more  than  any  artificial  fabric,  reposed  Lord  Incu- 
bus. At  his  feet,  with  a  species  of  ivory  mando- 
line in  her  hand,  reclined  a  young  girl  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty.  Her  features  were  regular,  and 
her  complexion  pale ;  and  with  eyes  of  the  most 
lustrous  darkness  she  combined  the  rare  beauty  of 
tresses  that  seemed  like  a  mass  of  spider-webs 
dyed  in  liquid  sunlight 

She  was  looking  very  sad  and  melancholy.  Her 
mandoline  lay  in  a  listless  hand,  and  she  gazed  at 
the  sun  that  was  sinking  below  the  tree-tops  as  if 
she  wished  that  she  could  die  with  it 

"  Lereena  P  said  Incubus,  gazing  at  her  with  a 
hideous  leer  of  affection, "  you  look  sad  and  melan- 
choly. This  must  not  be,  or  I  shall  cease  to  love 
youT  and  the  misshapen  wretch  laughed  as  if 
that  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  misfortunes. 

The  girl  cast  a  glance  of  ineffable  loathing  at 
him,  and  sighed  deeply. 

"  Ah  I  you  sigh,  Lereena  P  the  dwarf  continued. 
"  What  is  this  secret  grief?  Are  you  lamenting  the 
absent  Pina  ?  or,  perhaps,  it  is  the  handsome  Zoy 
for  whom  you  are  pining  ?" 

Lereena  started. 

"  Pina — Zoy !"  she  exclaimed  earnestly ;  u  where 
did  you  learn  those  names  ?  Do  you  know  aught 
about  them  ?  Oh,  tell  me,  for  pity's  sake,  tell  me 
about  my  husband P 

"  What  charming  conjugal  affection  1"  cried  In- 
cubus, with  affected  enthusiasm.  M  What  a  pity 
that  so  faithful  a  pair  should  have  been  ever  sepa- 
rated !" 

"  And  my  dear  faithful  Pina !  Oh,  if  she  were 
here,  none  would  dare  confine  or  insult  me.  She 
would  avenge  every  dastardly  glance;"  and  as 
she  uttered  these  words  she  dashed  her  mandoline 
passionately  on  the  marble  pavement,  where  it 
shivered  into  a  thousand  fragments. 

"  How  beautiful  she  looks  in  a  passion  P  mur- 
mured the  dwarf  to  himself,  in  a  tone  of  sneering 
admiration.  "  I  like  her  beauty  even  better  than 
when  it  is  in  repose." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  my  Zoy  ?"  cried  Le- 
reena, turning  round  suddenly  and  casting  a  fierce 
glance  at  her  companion.  "You  have  by  this 
mention  of  these  names  roused  all  that  was  brood- 
iug  in  my  heart;  take  care  that  it  does  not  over- 
flow and  sweep  you  into  the  nothing  from  which 
you  should  never  have  emerged." 

If  Lereena  imagined  that  by  this  violence 
she  was  going  to  overawe  Incubus,  &he  was  sadly 
mistakea  The  dwarf  was  far  too  cool  and  self- 
possessed  ever  to  feel  absolute  fear.  He  was 
brave  on  philosophical  principles,  because  he  knew 


that  fear  incapacitated  one  from  taking  proper  on 
of  one's  sell  So  when  Lereena  stood  before  Ma\ 
with  flashing  eye  and  advanced  foot,  and  one  kssi 
grasping  a  small  dagger  that  hung  at  her  gUt, 
he  only  laughed  and  emitted  the  species  of  sofa 
that  one  would  use  to  an  irritated  cat 

*  Be  quiet  Lereena,  will  yon  P  he  said  contempt- 
uously.  M  Sit  down  there ;  I  have  something  ti 
say  to  you.w 

Lereena  bit  her  lip,  but  obeyed  him. 

M  Now,"  continued  Incubus,  settling  himself  and 
his  pillows,  "as  yon  have  imagined,  I  do  kaof 
something  about  your  handsome  Zoy,  and  yo» 
dear  faithful  Pina.  In  fact,  I  may  say,  I  knovt 
good  deal  about  them.** 

Lereena's  eyes  flashed,  and  she  looked  for  an  b- 
stant  as  if  she  was  about  to  spring  on  him.  8tt 
restrained  herself,  however,  and  contented  bendf 
with  tearing  the  red  and  blue  beads  off  of  ber 
slippers. 

"I  know,"  went  on  the  dwarf,  "  that  Zoy  ii in 
prison,  and  will  perhaps  remain  there  for  life" 

"  Zoy  in  prison  1  oh,  what  has  he  done  V 

"  Simply  this.  He  came  on  a  wild-goose  ehiae 
in  search  of  you.  He  was  found  slumbering  in  the 
royal  forest  without  a  sleep  certificate,  and  jog 
know  that  the  punishment  for  that,  in  a  Cock-Crov, 
is  imprisonment  for  life." 

This  was  a  pure  invention  of  the  dwarfs,  for 
Zoy  was  at  that  moment  working  in  the  firm- 
yard,  and  theie  was  no  such  punishment  attached 
to  sleeping  without  a  certificate — a  fine  tu  all 
that  the  law  exacted  in  such  cases.  But  the  falie- 
hood  had  its  full  effect  on  poor  Lereena,  and  the 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  wept  bitterly. 

"  Now,"  continued  Incubus,  his  eyes  twinkli^ 
with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  such  grief,  u  I  will 
restore  Zoy  to  liberty,  and  also  take  dear,  faithful 
Piua  out  of  the  nasty,  filthy  menagerie  where  the 
is  confined  in  company  with  a  wolf  and  thro? 
owls." 

"  You  will !"  cried  Lereena,  overcome  with  jny. 

"  Oh,  I  will  bless  you  on  one  condition,"  sai«l  the 
dwarf  in  a  solemn  tone.  M  You  know  that  I  ha* 
long  tried  to  win  your  bve." 

*'  Wretch !"  cried  Lereena,  starting  from  him  ** 
one  does  from  a  snake  when  one's  feet  are  bare. 

*  The  time  is  now  come.  You  are  my  slave ;  I 
bought  you.  Well,  I  want  you  to  be  someihkc 
dearer  to  me.  Love  me,  Lereena,  and  Zoy  shall  be 
free  to-night,  and  Pina  shall  again  gambol  at  your 
side  and  be  at  once  your  plaything  and  protector." 

"  And  forget  my  husband,  my  beautiful  Zoy  f 
No,  no,  my  Lord  Incubus.  You  have  it  in  your 
power  to  make  me  draw  water  and  hew  wood,  bat 
to  make  me  love  you  is  beyond  your  will  P 

"  You  will  not  consent,  then  ?" 

«  Never  I  never !  never ! " 

"  You  will  think  better  of  it  If  you  do  not 
fair  Lereena,  you  will  feel  my  vengeance.  I  leave 
you  here  to  think  over  my  offer.  I  will  return  in 
half  an  hour,  and  if  you  still  refuse,  whv,  we  shall 


see. 


And  with  a  horrid  laugh  the  dwarf  skipped  cp 
from  his  cushions,  and  locking  the  door  behind 
him,  was  gone  before  Lereena  could  gather  breath 
to  reply. 

The  moment  the  monster  was  out  of  eight,  iS 
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the  pride  that  had  supported  her  gave  way.  She 
buried  her  head  among  the  cushions  and  wept  bit- 
terly. Almost  unwillingly,  her  fancy  went  back  to 
tip  times  when  she  lived  a  pure,  nappy  life  with 
her  Zoy,  among  the  mountains.  She  thought  of 
the  anxious  watches  she  spent  when  he  was  out 
hunting  the  deer  with  Pina,  and  wild  infantine  joy 
when  he  returned  laden  with  spoil  Her  pleasures 
were  few,  but  each  one  was  so  fresh  and  unpalling 
that  they  were  worih  a  whole  year  of  city  joys ; 
and  all  this  pure  delicious  freedom  had  been  in  a 
single  day  violently  exchanged  for  the  basest  slav- 
ery. It  was  no  wonder  that  jSoor  Lereena  should 
twist  her  fingers  in  her  beautiful  silken  hair,  and 
writhe  among  the  cushions  like  one  in  the  agonies 
of  death. 

She  lay  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  the  consequence  of 
intense  excitement  A  low  murmur  rang  through 
the  room,  and  shaped  itself  into  a  melody.  Le- 
reena scarce  listened  at  first,  but  presently  it 
seemed  to  fall  more  definitely  on  her  ear.  She 
raised  herself  from  amid  the  soft  pillows,  and  the 
following  words  were  heard  in  a  sort  of  whisper- 
song,  with  an  accompaniment  so  aerial  and  spirit- 
ual that  one  might  imagine  it  some  angel  playing 
upon  a  lyre  whose  strings  were  sunbeams : 

"  Lereena,  Lereena,  the  finger  of  dawn 

Has  opened  the  lids  of  the  night, 
And  I  must  be  gone  to  the  hills  where  the  fawn 
Flies  along  like  some  vapory  sprite. 
But  e'er  I  depart 
There's  a  voice  at  my  heart, 
Which  whispers  to  me  soft  and  low — 
Lereena,  Leerena, 
Like  scent  of  verbena, 
Will'your  kiss  be  to  me  ere  I  go  f 
Lereena  1 
My  queen,  ah ! 
You'll  give  me  a  kiss  ere  I  go  1 

"  Lereena,  Lereena,  the  flame  dripping  Sun 
Is  kissing  the  lips  of  the  sky  ; 
The  white  mists  fling  down,  to  each  mountain- 
ous crown, 
Moist  kisses ;  why  not  you  and  1 1 
I'm  off  to  the  hill 
Where  the  vapors  are  chill ; 
I'll  want  something  warm  'midst  the  snow. 
Then  Lereena,  Lereena, 
My  sweet  little  queen,  ah  ! 
You'll  give  me  a  kiss  ere  I  go— 
Lereena, 

Sweet  queen,  ah  1 
Give  one  little  kiss  ere  I  go  P 

"  Zoy  I  Zoy !  my  own  Zoy !"  cried  Lereena 
passionately,  as  the  low  notes  of  the  lost  phrase 
died  away.    "  Oh !  come  to  me !  speak  to  me  I" 

The  doors  that  separated  the  conservatory  from 
the  room  in  which  she  was,  opened  gently,  and 
Amid  a  stream  of  narcotic  perfume,  which  flowed 
from  the  plants  with  which  it  was  filled,  young 
Zoy  glided  into  the  arms  of  his  bride.  After  the 
first  passionate  caresses  had  exhausted  themselves, 
and  they  found  words  to  speak,  Lereena  asked  the 
youth  how  he  had  escaped  from  prison. 

"  Prison  I"  echoed  Zoy.    u  I  was  in  no  prison, 


save  for  the  first  three  days  after  my  apprehension 
in  the  forest    I  have  been  working  in  the  farm- , 
yard  for  the  last  month." 

"  What  a  dreadful  liar  that  wretch  Incubus  is  1" 
cried  Lereena ;  "  he  told  me  that  you  were  in 
prison,  and  would  be  condemned  to  confinement 
for  life  in  consequence  of  being  found  asleep  in 
the  forest  without  a  certificate ;  and  he  offered  to 
have  you  released,  if — if — I  would  love  him.n 

"  The  monster !"  said  Zoy,  grinding  his  teeth ; 
"he  wilL  rue  this.  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
about  Incubus.  You  know  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Ivned." 

«•  The  Lord  Chamberlain  1" 

"The  same.  Well,  Ivned  has  received  intelli- 
gence that  Incubus  intends  to  disgrace  him  with 
the  King  and  deprive  him  of  his  office.  Now  he 
intends  to  be  beforehand  with  the  dwarf.  A  vast 
conspiracy  is  on  foot,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  to 
remodel  the  constitution,  appoint  new  ministers, 
do  away  with  the  oppressive  taxation,  and  liberate 
our  countrymen,  the  unhappy  Cock-Crows.  The 
first  step  will  be  taken  this  evening.  The  dwarf 
must  die.'' 

"  I  would  plead  for  his  life,  Zoy ;  but  while  he 
lives,  we  can  never  hope  for  happiness.  Let  him 
die.  But  we  must  be  cautious.  He  will  return 
here  in  a  few  minutes,  to  learn  my  answer  to  his 
infamous  proposal.  He  must  not  find  you  here,  or 
you  are  lost  By  the  way,  how  did  you  find 
me?" 

M  Ivned  led  me  here.  The  dwarf  is  about  to 
return,  you  say.  So  much  the  better.  You  must 
keep  him  in  conversation,  Lereena." 

*  Zoy  1  you  surely  would  not — here,  in  my  pres- 
ence !    Besides,  if  you  fail,  you  will  be  executed." 

"  I  will  run  no  risk,  Lereena ;  the  execution  of 
the  plan  is  confided  to  one  who  is  irresponsible  to 
human  law." 

A  low  whistle  sounded  outside  in  the  conserva- 
tory, and  with  a  farewell  embrace,  Zoy  glided 
hastily  through  the  door  leading  to  his  retreat  al* 
most  at  the  same  moment  that  Incubus  entered  by 

another. 

"Ha!  my  fair  Lereena,"  exclaimed  Incubus,  ad- 
vancing joyously,  rubbing  his  hands;  *  you  look, 
as  bright  as  a  May  morning — a  fair  augury  for  my 
hopes.     Come ;   you  have  reflected,  and  will  lis- 
ten to  reason. "    So  saying,  he  endeavored  to  pass  - 
his  hand  round  her  waist 

"  Unhand  me,  monster  1"  she  exclaimed,  strug- 
gling to  escape  from  his  grasp ;  •'  unhand  me,  or 
you  will  rue  it." 

"Come,  this    is    childishness,"  said    Incubus,, 
gnashing  his  teeth  with  fury.    "I  *  ill  not  be 
baffled — by  Heaven,  I  will  not  ;"  and  he  wound  his 
long  nervous  arms  around  her  like  a  cord. 

"  Help,  help  1"  cried  Lereena,  rendered  utterly 
powerless  by  the  sinewy  grasp  of  her  assailant 

M  Hush  I"  cried  the  dwarf;  "  you  will  be  heard." 

At  this  moment  a  strange  sound  rang  through 
the  room;  the  glass  in  the  conservatory  was 
heard  to  break,  and  a  swift  rushing,  like  that  of 
an  embodied  storm,  succeeded.  Lereena  turned 
her  eyes  for  an  instant  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  and  to  her  she  saw  speeding  with  great 
bounds  through  the  twilight,  a  huge  animal,  with 
glaring  eyes,  and  tail  that  swept  around  like  a. 
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pine  branch  tossed  to  the  tempest  Two  leaps 
more,  and  the  ferocious  animal  had  fastened  rta 
claws  firmly  bet-.viri.Ti  the  shoulders  of  tbe  dwarf. 

"My  Gpd  I  what  is  this)"  cried  Incubus,  us  be 
found  this  unexpected  burden  on  his  shoulders : 
and  loosing  his  grasp  of  Lereena,  he  staggered 
back,  making  Curious  efforts  to  free  himself  from 
his  new  assailant.  Lereena.  in  the  confusion  of 
tbe  moment,  fancying  that  her  last  hour  Was 
come,  railed  her  face,  anil  sank  upon  her  knees. 
Miur.v.-liil-,  the  straggle  between  the  dwarf  and 
Iba  leopard  continued.  Incubus,  though  deform- 
ed, was  muscular,  sinewy,  and  wond  .iln'ly  in:  Live, 
aaJ  now  fought  mure  like  n  wild  boast  than  a  hu- 
man being.  Tin ■  J< -'.y.\r-\  still  retained  its  original 
position  between  his  shoulders,  st  riving  to  drive  its 
powerful  white  fangs  into  bis  vertebra- ,  while  in- 
cubus rolled  on  the  floor,  and  twisted  his  body 
round  and  round  in  the  attempt  to  strangle  his 
indomitable  antagonist.  They  rolled  about  inex- 
tricilly  mingled,  ami  every  now  nnd  then  the 
dwarf's  long  legs  or  thin  arms  won!3  bo  tossed 
aloft  in  the  air,  in  Uie  frantic  nttem  pt  to  grasp  some 
vital  part  of  the  animal.  Then  the  leopard  mold 
lush  its  tail,  and  taking  a  deeper  bold  with  its 
taluns,  bury  its  fangs  into  the  dwarfs  einewy 
neck.  All  this  took  place  in  perfect  silence, 
broken  now  and  then  by  a  hoarse,  guttural  cry  of 
despair  and  agony  from  Incubus,  which  the  leop- 
ord  would  answer  with  a  short  impatient  growl, 
as  if  he  was  enraged  thai  [he  -'.niggle  should  be 
so  protracted.  At  length  the  dwarf's  strength 
seemed  to  bo  exhausted ;  bis  wild  contortions 
ceased,  and  he  lay  motionless  on  the  floor  with  the 
leopard  crouched"  u  pun  bla  body.  He  was  not  yet 
dead:  for  a  second  or  two  all  sound  of  combat 
ceased,  and  in  the  silence  might  be  heard  his 
heavy,  stertorous  breathing.  The  leopard  then 
suddenly  raised  bis  head,  and  seemed  for  an  in- 
stant about  t6  forsake  bis  prey,  but  the  Beit  in- 
stant his  wide  jaws  opened;  an  agonized  shriek 
buret  from  the  dwarf— a  dull  sound,  like  the  crack- 
ing of  rotten  wood,  wa-ihe;ml.  Incubus's  body  was 
suddenly  contracted  into  n  lump,  by  some  power- 
ful action  of  the  muscles — then  it  quivered, 
straightened  out  again,  and  all  waa  still 

The  leopard  lingered  for  a  moment,  raised  hia 
head,  and  looked  steadfastly  at  tbe  body,  then 
leaped  with  a  graceful  swinging  bound  on  to  the 
floor,  and  coming  to  where  Lereena  knelt,  crouched 
itself  at  her  feet 

The  door  of  the  conservatory  opened  cautiously, 
and  two  men  entered  with  a  stealthy  atep.  One 
-was  Zoy,  tbe  other  Ivned. 

"It  is  all  over,"  said  Ivned,  pointing  to  the 
dwarfs  body,  which  lay  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 
'  ■  The  monster  will  otfend  society  no  longer." 

"We  must  lose  no  time,"  answered  Zoy ;  "  where 
is  Lereena  I'1 

"  Thera  she  is,"  replied  Ivned,  "  kneeling  at  the 
base  of  that  pillar,  with  the  leopard  crouched  at 
her  feet." 

^Lereena!"  cried  Zoy,  "rejoice  with  us;  our 
enemy  is  dead.    See  I  our  dear  Pina  has  avenged 

But  Lereena  did  not  reply,  and  when  Zoy  has- 
tened up  to  her  and  unfastened  the  folds  of  her  veil, 
he  discovered  that  she  had  fainted.    A  few  drops 


of  the  icy  water  in  tbe  fountain,  sprinkled  upon 
ber  forehead,  soon  brought  her  to,  anil  all  his 
fears  vanished -when  she  rec 
animal,  that  she  saw  bounding  through  the  gloom, 
her  faithful  and  affectionate  Pina. 

Imed  now  explained  that  there  waa  no  time  to 
lose.  In  the  death  of  the  dwarf,  tbe  first  step  hail 
been  taken,  and  it  was  necessary  to  follow  it  up 
immediately.     The  conspirators  were   assembled 


King's  residence  and  demand  the  restitution  of 
their  rights  and  tfie  abolishment  of  tbe  sleeptu. 
So  without  any  more  delay,  Lereena,  Zoy,  and  lot 
demagogue  hastened  from  the  palace,  followed  b; 
1'ina,  whose  jaws  wore  still  smeared  with  (he  blr-J 
of  the  dwarf,  and  joined  tbe  multitude  <r 
Here  Ivned    made   one  of  his   violent   sp 

the  tyranny  of  the  government ;  pledged 


cimdnsion  threw  out  an  indefinite,  bi 
tangible  hint,  that  now  as  the  dwarf  premier  in 
dead,  owing  to  an  aeadrn tal  encounter  with  iwiH 
animal  that  had  escaped  from  the  King's  mena- 
gerie, the  best  tiling  the  King  could  do  Would  bs 
to  place  him,  Ivned,  In  bis  place,  nnd  the  best  Hung 
that  the  people  could  do  waa  to  insist  upon  its 
being  done.  As  there  were  a  great  many  alluswos 
in  this  speech  to  the  greatness  of  Nodland  and 
Nodhmders  in  general,  the  people  applauded ;  bal 
when  Ivned  Blinded  to  the  enfranchisement  of  tbs 
Cock-Crows,  a  deadly  silence  fell  over  the  multi- 
tude. Man  looked  at  man,  as  if  each  feared  tbt 
other.  They  cost  their  eyes  upon  the  ground,  put 
their  hauls  in  their  pockets,  and  pursed  up  ti- 
ling into  little  funnels,  but  not  a  word  wna  spot 
As  King  Slumberous  truly  said,  "  tbe  Oock-f> 
question  was  never  discussed  in  Nodland." 

Ivned,  when   he  saw  this,  turned  to  Zoy  at 
Lereena,  who  stood  near  him,  and  shrugging  ■ 
::)i"L!;il.;i\*.  whi  spi-reil  something  in  their  ears;  i  '  - 
ever  it  was,  it  had  the  effect  of  producing  thei 
mediate  departure. 

"  Oome  1  said  Zoy  to  his  young  bride,  "  let  a 
fly  from  this  accursed  country  while  there  is  yel 
time;  wo  should  never  be  any  thing  but  alive 
here,  while  if  we  go  far  in  among  the  hills  of  on 
own  dear  land,  we  will  live  poor,  unmolested  an 
free.  Leave  Ivned  to  mingle  in  tbe  stormy  whir 
l'"ul  i.f  politics  ;  tlm  day  will  perhaps  come,  wba 
he  will  be  glad  to  exchange  his  tedious  honors  ,L 
our  peaceful  obscurity." 

So  saying,  the  Oock-Crow,  followed  by  bis  bri 
and  Pina,  stole  nnobeened  through  tbe  cro- 
while  it  was  palpitating  under  the  influence  ofsoi 


It  was  n  bright  morning  in  spring,  the  wil 
blew  freshly  down  the  deep  ravines,  and  the  eagl 
that  hung  m  the  light-blue  atmosphere,  swung' 
and  fro  upon  its  currents.    A  little  cottage  sloot 
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nestled  on  the  Bide  of  the  hill,  into  a  piece  of  green 
pasture,  which  was  shaded  gently  off  into  in- 
cloeure8,  filled  with  springing  corn.  A  waterfall 
on  one  side  flashed  through  the  foliage  of  some 
live  oaks  that  backed  the  house,  while  on  the  other 
a  small  patch,  evidently  sacred  to  Vertumnus, 
blushed  with  all  the  flowers  that  spring  could  call 
up  from  the  half-awakened  earth.  Outside  the 
door  of  the  cottage,  and  basking  in  the  morning 
sunbeams,  lay  a  beautiful  leopard  stretched  at  full 
length,  while  a  ruddy  bronze-skinned  youth  was 
standing  close  by,  leaning  on  a  spear.  Presently 
a  young  girl  issued  from  the  cottage,  with  a  leath- 
ern belt  in  her  hand,  to  which  were  attached  hooks 
to  which  the  huntsman  attached  the  slaughtered 
game ;  this  she  fastened  around  the  waist  of  the* 
youth,  and  then  twining  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
leaned  against  him,  and  turned  her  eves  lovingly 
upon  his  youthful  face.  It  was  a  cnarming  pic- 
ture of  young,  unsatisfied  love — she  nestling  in 
close  to  him  as  if  she  would  work  her  way  into  his 
heart,  and  he  enjoying  the  luxurious  pleasure  of 
such  gentle  demonstrations,  without  at  the  same 
time  forfeiting  the  peculiar  dignity  of  his  sex. 

"  At  what  hour  will  you  return,  dear  Zoy  f" 
asked  the  girl  in  a  low  tone,  that  expressed  some- 
thing more  than  the  question. 

u  Oh !  I  shall  not  be  long,  Lereena,  If  Pina 
there  is  not  too  lazy,  we  shall  have  a  fat  deer  in 
less  than  an  hour." 

Pina  gave  a  slight  switch  of  her  tail,  as  if  to 
show  that  there  was  yet  a  portion  of  animal  ener- 
gy in  her  that  had  not  evaporated  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine. 

"  Who  is  that  ascending  the  hill,  dear  Zoy  ?" 
asked  Lereena,  pointing  to  the  distant  figure  of  a 
man,  who  was  slowly  coming  up  the  ravine.  "  I 
never  see  a  stranger,  that  fear  does  not  riot  in  my 
heart,  lest  it  may  be  those  horrid  Nodlanders  who 
have  come  to  bear  us  into  slavery." 

"  Fear  not  1"  said  Zoy,  grasping  his  spear  with  a 
savage  glance.  "  You  will  die  by  my  hand,  Le- 
reena, before  another  manacle  binds  your  arm." 

M  There  is  something  familiar  in  the  appearance 
of  this  stranger  1"  said  Lereena,  scanning  the  ap- 
proaching individual  rather  anxiously  ;  "  but  he 
appears  very  faint  and  weary,  and  his  clothes  are 
in  tatters.  Go  to  him,  Zoy,  and  help  him  with 
your  arm ;  he  is  weak." 

u  Why,"  cried  Zoy,  rushing  down  to  meet  the 
stranger, "  it  is  Ivned !  what  can  have  brought  him 
here!" 

Pina  opened  one  eye  on  the  strength  of  all  this 
hubbub,  but  seeing  only  her  master  and  an  old  tat- 
tered beggar,  she  wisely  concluded  that  any  active 
measures  on  her  part  would  be  out  of  place,  and 
closing  it  again  resumed  her  slumbers. 

It  was  Ivned.  But  how  changed  from  the  brisk 
favorite  of  fortune,  whom  Zoy  had  left  leading  a 
whole  nation !  He  was  thin  and  gray.  His  eye, 
once  so  bold  and  unquellable,  was  now  sunken  and 
unsteady.  His  gait  was  feeble  and  tottering ;  his 
clothes  were  in  tatters,  and  it  would  have  been 
indeed  impossible  to  recognize  in  him  the  daring, 
reckless  demagogue,  for  whom  no  task  was  too 
difficult  and  no  assertion  too  impudent 
"~*u  Ah  P  said  he,  when  in  the  evening  he  was 
seated  at  the  fire  in  Zoy's  cottage,  "  I  forswear 


politics  for  ever.  When  you  fled  from  Nodland  I 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  greatness.  I  made  the  King 
submit  to  my  terms.  The  sleep-tax  was  abolished, 
and  every  burgher  and  mechanic  in  the  nation  was 
my  friend.  Trade  improved,  because  every  body 
was  more  attentive  than  when  they  had  to  pay 
for  their  sleep.  That  commodity  being  taxed, 
people  thought  that  they  were  extravagant  if  they 
did  not  take  the  value  of  their  money ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  they  slept  the  full  legal  allowance, 
which  was  several  hours  more  than  they  used  to 
sleep  before.  But  under  my  administration  all 
this  was  reformed,  and  the  commerce  of  Nodland 
recovered  from  its  lethargy.  I  found  the  King  a 
feeble  man,  and  I  ruled  him  judiciously.  I  made 
him  do  exactly  what  I  liked,  but  those  measures 
were  always  for  the  good  of  the  people.  I  conse- 
quently became  a  popular  favorite,  and  when  the 
King  and  I  drove  out  together,  twice  as  many  peo- 
ple cried, '  Long  life  to  Ivned/  as  to  King  Slumber- 


ous. 


Huml"  said  Zoy,  in  rather  a  disapproving 
tone. 

"  Well,  one  day  I  made  a  covert  sneer  at  the 
King,  which  I  never  intended  he  should  see,  and 
which  he  never  would  have  seen  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Prince  of  Fungi,  who  explained  the  satire 
to  him  after  his  usual  manner.  The  joke  was  a 
severe  one,  and  his  Majesty  never  forgave  me. 
But  a  short  time  afterwards  I  was  accused  of  high 
treason,  and  of  entering  into  a  plot  to  dethrone  the 
King,  and  place  myself  in  his  stead.  I  was  inno- 
cent, but  I  was  imprisoned.  However,  by  the  aid 
of  some  gold,  I  effected  my  escape,  and  here  I  am 
in  this  delightful  rural  retreat  of  yours,  among  a 
new  people  where  all  is  innocence,  and  who  only 
want  a  scientific  constitution  to  be  perfect  I  shall 
be  very  happy  here,  I  know." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Zoy  gravely,  "  if  your  happi- 
ness lies,  as  it  did  once,  in  political  turmoil  and 
endless  quarrel.  Listen  to  me,  Ivned :  We  are  an 
innocent  people, we  Cock-Crows;  we  have  retired  up 
into  these  hills  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Nodlanders,  and  we  intend  to  retain  our  purity. 
We  want  no  brawling  demagogues  here ;  we  have 
no  politics,  therefore  we  want  no  politician?.  If 
you  cannot  live  in  peace,  and  must  have  excite- 
ment and  dissension,  return  to  Nodland  or  to  your 
native  island.  Your  speeches  here  will  not  be 
listened  to,  and  your  appeals  against  tyranny  will 
go'for  nothing,  for  every  one  is  free.  But  if  you 
are  content  to  settle  down  as  one  of  us ;  to  hunt 
the  deer,  instead  of  pursuing  popular  opinion ;  to 
cultivate  muscle  instead  of  cunning,  and  to  change 
yonr  political  baton  into  a  huntsman's  spear,  then 
we  will  give  you  the  welcome  of  a  man,  and  you 
shall  be  honored  among  us." 

"  You  are  very  kind/'  said  Ivned  bitterly,  "  but 
I  will  not  trespass  upon  the  hospitality  of  a  coun- 
try that  prescribes  rules  to  its  guest.  I  will  re- 
turn to  Nodland,  where  a  scaffold  or  a  throne 
awaits  me :  either  is  preferable  to  your  pastoral 
obscurity." 

So  saying,  Ivned  arose,  and  shaking  the  dust 
from  off  his  feet,  passed  out  of  the  house.  Zoy 
made  no  effort  to  detain  him,  but  turning  to  Le- 
reena, he  kissed  her,  and  said,  "  I  am  sorry,  but 
perhaps  it  is  as  well    He  could  not  live  in  peace,. 
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raid  nor  country  is  bolter  without  him.    Ha  is  a 
dangerous  ninn  " 

And  tli»  husband  and  wife  aRnin  embraced;  and 
Pino  waved  her  tail  gently,  until  (be  found  that 
■llo  was  wavinj;  it  into  the  lira  and  burning  it, 
when  Bhp  get  up  and  went  growling  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room  ;  and  the  deer  hung  from  the  raft- 
er* ;  and  the  noise  of  the  waterfall  at  tjia  buck 
itolo  soothingly  in  rlir-;t,  1 1  .■-  half-opened  win. 
dow;  and  all  wm>  still  and  pwwaM;  and  amid 
this  peace,  with  the  hope  that  it  never  was  dis- 
turbed, we  leave  Zoy  and  Lercena. 

"There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 
Inventions  that  buret  upon  the  world  every 
day  as  astounding  novelties,  turn  out  to 
have  lived,  died,  and  been  buried  in  the 
times  of  the  Plkenieiaus  or  Carthaginians. 
Tailors  issue  new  garments,  the  models  of 
which  have  been  drawn  from  the  apparel 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Theories  are 
developed,  which  on  examination  are  found 
to  bo  mere  fragments  of  Plato  or  Socrates, 

rehashed  !  yartiMied  with  :i  little  iiiudi.-ru 

cant  Mesmerism  and  its  operations  are 
found  sculptured  on  the  waits  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  there  are  traditions  of  the  ex- 
istence of  gunpowder  and  steam,  that  cast 
the  names  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Captain 
Snvflry  into  apparent  iiMgnificaD.ee.  Our 
poetry  is  in  many  instance's  a  faiut  echo  of 
Ilomer,  Theocritus,  Ilorace,  and  the  Man- 
tuiui  bard.  And  even  in  some  eases  these 
echoes  form  new  ones,  that  again  generate 
new,  until  the  reverberations  die  away  aim  nig 
the  ravines  of  time.  Literary  plagiarisms 
have  always  been  it  fertile  topic  for  the 
magazine  writer.  It  is  pleasant  to  hunt  and 
burrow  among  antiquities  of  thought,  and 
ferreting  out  some  old  idea,  haul  it  forth  to 
the  confusion  of  dome  young  author  who 
has  been  strutting  before  the  world  its  a 
man  of  note  upon  its  authority.  In  some 
cafea,  like  that  of  Chatterton  and  Ireland, 
the  reverse  is  attempted,  and  the  author 
strives  to  antiqnate  his  originalili.-.  This 
is  of  course  the  most  culpable  of  the  two,  as 
there  is  a  recognized  license  to  steal  from 
an  old  author,  but  there  is  none  which  per 
mits  us  to  clothe  venerable  names  in  the 
thread-bare  attire  which  we  spin  on  wive*. 
Tins,1  remarks  are  consequent  on  a  curious 
discovery  which  we  made  the  other  day,  on 
looking  over  the  tbird  volume  of  the  Unpub- 
lished Mngazine.  We  there  discovered  u 
po'in,  which  we  will  present  to  the  reader, 
that  bears  traces  of  having  suggested  some 
■  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  a  modern 
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American  poet.  It  is  well  know 
A,  Poe  wan  not  wry  ECruptilot 
from  which  he  dn 


that  &ljr*r 
as  to  the 
■ 

Ilia  very  powerful  sketch  of  "  I 
the  Pendulum,"  is  a  direct  plagiarism  from 
an  article  which  appeared  in  Blacknood 
about  a  year  previous  to  the  publication  el 
Mr.  Poe's  tale,  and  we  have  now  E 
time  discovered  that  he  did  not  think  it 
beneath  him  to  take  hints  from  others  at  to 
the  mechanical  construction  of  his  poetry, 
The  poem  which  we  are  about  to  SHisoJl  i 
the  reader  is  exceedingly  defective  and  a 
intelligible  in  some  parts,  but  the  rhythm  m 
swing  of  the  verse,  and  the  monotonous  K 

etiti f  the  I:ist  line  of  each  stanza,  rets 

Toes  artifices  so  powerfully,  that  we  cann 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  must  have  » 
it  some  where.  How  he  ever  got  hold 
the  Unpublished  Magazine,  is  a  matter  whi 
we  camlet  hope  to  solve.  There  is  a  prof, 
bility,  however,  that  in  some  of  his  wanth 
ings  through  New-England,  ho  lit  upon  tl 
very  volume,  but  was  either  too  indolent, 
otherwise  tillable  to  bring  it  away  with  hi 
That  ho  read  and  studied  this  rough  pre 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and  1 
must  in  justice  say  that  ho  has  immeasm 
bly  surpassed  his  original. 

01  NBA. 

In  till  slow  and  the  wearying  wane  of  the  day, 
Ere  the  surge  of  the  uigbt  was  forerun  by  i 


spray 
Of  a  twilight  refreshing  the  wene  with  rer. 
From  the  fauu  of  the  banquet,  the  girl  B_ 

ept  like  a  spirit  oflxantj  and  troih, 
'I  ii  tin.'  ;-hai!e  i  f  a  grow  in  Hit  v alley  uf  youth 
Oisea,  queen  of  the  revel  of  youth, 

V,")n']..  tlh:  -1i:h!dw?  of  tulip  ami  cypress  oombi 
With  the  swaying  and  pendulous   leave*  of 

At  iluy  fall  o'er  the  marge,  and  are  lost  in 

Like  the  curtain  of  dreams,  that  we  burst  n 

ft  was  there  she  reposed  till  aroused  by  the  hj 

(if  111*-  red  Ti.-ius  muun  on  the  vnpur- 

Roused  by  the  breath  of  the  queen  of  the  -<■**■• 

Ah!  her  thoughts  were  as  pad  and  as  strange 

the  hue 
i  if  ihe  I',,,  ,-ri-h  million  thiit  clung  to  the  view, 
V,  t  her  pnlaa  was. is  high  its  the  beat  of  Iba  he 
In  a  temple  of  reason,  or  palace  of  art, 
V,  l.il,'  -he  mused  till  the  red  and  the  ominooa  t 
01  the  moon,  at  her  noon,  dimly  shone  through 

High  in  the  heaven  in  an  ocean  of  hue. 
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Then  the  iters — then  the  moon,  seemed  to  wither 

and  pale, 
And  the  vale  grew  to  vapor,  that  swayed  with  the 

gale; 
While  her  heart  was  in  time  with  the  tremulous 

tread 
Of  a  mourner  in  passing  the  graves  of  the  dead, 
As  she  saw,  o'er  the  moon,  stars,  and  dark  valley 

fall, 
The  shadow  of  slumber,  engulphing  them  all — 
Surging  in  silence  like  Fate,  over  all. 

This  strange  poem  is  intended,  we  suppose, 
to  typify  the  confusion  of  ideas,  resulting 
from  an  over-indulgence  with  the  bottle. 
Oinea,  the  goddess  of  wine,  apparently  a 
sort  of  female  Bacchus,  gets  decidedly  ine- 
briated in  the  last  stanza.  But  with  all  its 
defects,  there  are  some  beauties  in  the  verses. 
The  lines, 

M  Her  heart  was  in  time  with  the  tremulous  tread 
Of  a  mourner  in  passing  the  graves  of  the  dead," 

are  very  fine,  and  quite  equal  to  Poe's  finest 
alliterative  lines.  There  is  also  in  the  second 
stanza  an  expression, 

"  The  swaying  and  pendulous  leaves  of  the  vine," 

which  is  perfect  word-melody,  and  expresses 
the  idea  in  sound  as  perfectly  as  syllables 
can  do.  If,  after  the  examples  we  have 
pointed  out,  our  readers  do  not  see  the  simi- 
larity between  our  unknown  poet  and  the 
author  of  Annabel  Lee,  we  pity  their  want 
of  discrimination. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that,  some 
numbers  back,  we  gave  a  strange  egotistical 
letter  addressed  to  Adam  Eagle,  by  a  man 
named  Togg3.  On  looking  over  the  packet 
in  which  we  found  it,  we  discovered  what 
may  be  called  a  sequel  to  it,  in  the  following 
epistle,  which  is  quite  as  singular  in  its  way. 
Adam  had  apparently  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  England,  and  seems  to  have 
been  considered  fair  game  by  every  Grub 
street  adventurer  who  could  write  intelligible 
English.  The  sufferings  of  Mr.  Mawkins 
are  ludicrous  enough,  but  there  is  an  air  of 
dark  reality  running  through  the  story,  that 
indicates  some  catastrophe.  We  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  if  Mawkins  put  his  threat 
into  execution  and  killed  Toggs. 

THE  WOES  OF  A  LITERARY  PARTNER. 

Dear  Sib  : — I  am  a  literary  gentleman.  I  have 
written  several  tales,  romances,  epigrams,  and  im- 
promptus; and  I  may  say  without  vanity,  that  my 
name  is  not  unknown  in  the  literary  hemisphere. 
Up  to  the  period  of  the  disasters  which  I  am  about 
to  relate,  I  occupied  a  respectable '  position  in 
society;  was  blessed  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 


and — I  say  it  again  without  vanity — was  as  es- 
teemed by  my  friends  as  I  was  apparently  secure 
in  my  contentment    But  in  a  moment  of  weakness. 
I  yielded  to  a  tempter,  by  whose  hellish  arts  I  was 
completely  undone.     I  consented  to  write  a  novel 
jointly  with  a  miscreant  named  Toggs— Theophilus 
Toggs,  authoi*by  profession !     I  wish  that  I  could 
print  the  name  upon  the  vault  of  heaven,  and 
fluctuate  the  sentence  with  stare,  so  that  mankind 
would  have  ever  before  them  the  example  of  the 
vilest  wretch  that  ever  used  or  abused  the  sacred 
pen  of  an  author.     You  will  pardon  my  excite- 
ment ;  but  I  know  not  what  I  write.    Mr.  Toggs, 
one  evening,  perceiving  that  I  was  under  the.  in- 
fluence of  cider — to  which  he  had  offered  to  treat 
'me  at  the  Red  Lion,  no  doubt  for  his  own  sinister 
purposes — proposed  that  we  should  jointly  write 
a  novel  to  be  published  weekly  in  the  columns  of 
the  Executioner' 8  Chronicle,  a  paper  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  much  read 
in  consequence  of  the  accuracy  of  its  criminal  in- 
formation.   Not  foreseeing  any  difficulty,  1  fell  in 
with  the  proposal,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that 
the  romance  was  to  be  named  "The  Mysterious 
Hangman."  We  drew  out  the  plot  that  evening,  but 
as  it  was  rather  long  and  confused,  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  the  details.    It  was  agreed  be- 
tween us  that  we  should  write  each  an  alternate 
chapter,  and  be  guided  in  our  general  design  by 
the  plot  which  was  already  sketched,  leaving  of 
course  a  certain  amount  of  license  to  each,  to  in- 
sure freedom  of  style  and  thought,  without  which 
no  successful  result  could  be  attained.    How  little 
did  I  imagine  to  what  base  uses  this  mutual  con- 
fidence might  be  turned !    The  first  two  or  three 
chapters  of  our  novel  went  off  smoothly  enough, 
and  the  sale  of  the  Executioner**  Chronicle  rose 
considerably  in  consequence  of  their  publication. 
The  editor  professed  great  satisfaction,  and  already 
visions  of  large  emoluments  and  lasting  fame  arose 
before  my  dazzled  fancy.    My  wife  insisted  upon 
having  that  lovely  bonnet  which  had  adorned  the 
head  of  a  dummy  in  Cheapside  for  the  last  month,  * 
and  on  which  her  heart  had  been  set  ever  since 
she  read  the  label,  stating  that  it  was  the  Princess 
Amelia's  pattern ;  my  eldest  son  became  clamorous 
for  the  ostrich  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  which  he 
wished  me  to  purchase  for  a  pet ;  and  every  one  of 
my  small  family  got  new  shoes,  in  consequence  of 
the  anticipated  rise  in  our  funds.   My  wife  indulged 
in  several  luxuries  on  week  days,  which  were 
before  reserved  for  the  Sabbath;  and  in  short,  we 
launched  out  into  a  system  of  extravagance,  which 
was  as  useless  as  it  was  ruinous.    I  had  arrived  at 
the  fifth  chapter  of  our  novel,  and  had  just  begun 
to  awaken  sympathy  for  the  distressed  heroine  in 
the  reader's  breast,  when  I  quarrelled  with  my 
partner.   Our  dispute  was  of  a  serious  nature.   The 
miscreant  Toggs  had  sought  to  take  advantage  of 
his  intimacy  with  me,  and  destroy  the  honor  of  my 
wife.    But  that  angelic  creature  sought  me  out> 
and  with  her  curl-papers  trembling  with  agitation, 
told  me  of  the  villain's  attempt    In  a  paroxysm 
of  fury  I  kicked  the  ruffian  from  the  house,  and  in 
doing  so,  was  the  cause  of  confining  him  to  his  bed 
for  a  considerable  period,  having  torn  an  indispen- 
sable portion  of  his  attire,  without  which  he  could 
not  very  well  appear  in  society. 
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Bat  the  fellow  had  his  revenge.  According  to 
our  contract  with  the  editor  of  the  Executioner's 
Chronicle,  we  were  bound  to  finish  the  novel,  and 
although  mortal  enemies,  we  felt  it  to  he  necessary 
to  adhere  to  the  agreement  I  little  thought  how 
the  fellow  was  going  to  serve  me.  I  had  left,  in 
my  last  chapter,  the  heroine  Sophonisba  in  the 
hands  of  robbers,  and  captive  in  a  dismal  cavern 
underneath  Putney  Heath.  The  quarrel  intervened 
and  what  was  my  horror  to  find  that  the  wretch 
Toggs,  in  his  next  chapter,  had  not  alone,  in  perfect 
defiance  of  our  previous  plot,  released  Sophonisba 
from  the  cavern,  but  actually  made  her  go  as  maid 
of  all  work  to  a  butcher  on  Tower-Hill  Utterly 
disgusted  at  such  treachery,  I  immediately  retali- 
ated in  my  next  chapter,  by  introducing  a  villain 
of  the  most  depraved  character,  whom  I  named 
Toggs;  I  also  placed  the  hero  of  the  novel  in  a 
position  which  I  trusted  it  would  be  difficult  for 
Toggs  to  get  him  out  o£  My  partner,  however, 
was  not  to  be  defeated.  The  next  chapter  found 
Sophonisba  on  her  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  wanted  her  to  elope 
with  the  Hangman  to  Gretna  Green,  where  sne 
was  to  find  out  her  mistake,  and  beg  her  way  back 
to  London.  This  blow  nearly  prostrated  me,  and 
I  despaired  of  my  being  ever  able  to  get  my  hero- 
ine home  in  a  natural  manner.  Besides,  I  felt  the 
necessity  of  accomplishing  this  at  once,  as  I  feared 
that  the  wretch  Toggs  would  in  his  next  chapter 
marry  her  to  some  Caffre  chief,  or  have  her  roasted 
alive  in  the  bush,  or  something  equally  horrid.  I 
managed,  however,  to  wreck  her,  and  get  her  back 
on  a  raft,  and  so  fall  in  with  my  plot  Determined 
to  be  in  some  way  revenged,  even  though  it  should 
cost  me  the  life  of  the  novel,  I  deliberately  put  to 
death  every  person  with  whom  it  was  necessary 
that  Toggs  should  deal  in  the  ensuing  chapter.  He 
appeared,  however,  prepared  for  any  emergency, 
and  next  week  he  had  t>v  some  wonderful  means 
resuscitated  them  all,  and  had  them  playing  their 
parts  as  well  as  ever.  The  novel,  sir,  is  still  going 
on,  but  every  week  brings  me  some  new  difficulty 


to  be  surmounted.  Hy  plot  has  been  attend  * 
least  twenty  times  already.  The  heroine  has,  snot 
the  commencement  of  the  tale,  gone  three  tana 
round  the  world;  jumped  down  the  crater  ot 
Vesuvius  and  been  returned,  committed  smcide  «a 
several  occasions,  and  was  twice  buried.  She  » 
stiU  alive,  but  Heaven  only  knows  where  the  mis- 
creant Toggs  will  send  her  to  b  the  next  chanter 
He  is  now  writing  it,  and  I  am  aiixMusly  waiting 
for  the  proof.  I  expect  to  find  her  on  the  ton  of 
an  iceberg  at  the  North  Pole.  Now,  sir,  ii  not 
this  the  very  height  of  literary  depravity  t  Would 
you,  sir,  suffer  it  for  a  moment!  Yon  would  not, 
sir,  I  am  convinced,  and  /do  not  either  intend  to 
stand  it  any  longer.  I  shall  horsewhip  Togs*  if 
he  places  Sophonisba  in  another  improper  pesos* 
The  editor  is  already  becoming  rnWrisfiad  witk 
the  inconsistencies  of  our  story,  but  it  is  hi  van 
that  I  tell  him  it  is  Toggs.  The  wretch,  I  thmk, 
has  bribed  him  with  a  dozen  of  24*.  sherry,  and  he 
sticks  by  him  on  every  occasion. 

I  have  written  you  this  account,  sir,  because  I 
understood  from  Toggs  that  he  had  some  deakogi 
with  you ;  and  although  the  Atlantic  Ocean  divida 
us,  I  have  too  much  sympathy  for  my  fellow  crea- 
tures not  to  warn  you  against  the  machinations  rf 
the  villain.  Trust  him  not,  for  the  man  who  would 
endeavor  to  destroy  a  friend,  would  not  hesitate 
to  betray  the  confidence  of  a  benefactor. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  inclosing  you  a  little 
MS.  of  my  own,  and  venture  to  bint,  in  case  of  ac- 
ceptance, that  a  speedy  acknowledgment  would 
be  not  unacceptable. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

London,  IS-—.  Job  Mawxnm 

P.  S. — The  proof  of  Toggs'  chapter  has  just  come 
in.  Oh!  distraction,  distraction!  the  wretch  ehftU 
die  I  Sophonisba  has  fallen  into  a  sausage-machine, 
been  chopped  into  pieces,  and  sold  in  sausage  form 
at  sixpence  a  pound  to  a  hungry  mechanic  with  I 
large  family.  I  can  never  get  her  together  again, 
never !  J.  JL 
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A  POLITICAL  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  COUNTRY; 


OR,   WHAT   SHALL   WE   DO! 


Dear  Sir: — Your  letter,  dated  on  the 
10th  of  November,  at  which  time  it  seems 
the  election  returns  of  most  of  the  States 
had  reached  you,  has  been  safely  received, 
and  read  with  much  interest  and  care.  I 
will  endeavor  to  answer  the  brief  and  sig- 
nificant question  with  which  it  ends  ;  and  as 
we  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  "in  a 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety," 
I  hope  that  from  the  fusing  of  my  opinions 
with  those  of  other  correspondents,  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  much  wiser  than  myself, 
you  will  be  able,  at  least  for  yourself,  to  de- 
cide upon  some  course  proper  to  be  pur- 
sued by  you,  as  an  adherent  to  the  main 
doctrines  of  that  party  to  which  we  belong. 

You  say  that  "  our  defeat  is  entirely  un- 
precedented," but  you  have  not  ventured  to 
call  it  unexpected.  In  truth,  Sir,  the  basis 
of  our  hopes  during  this  momentous  cam- 
paign was  of  constantly  shifting  propor- 
tions, and  oftener  diminishing  than  expand- 
ing. Our  enemies  will  not  deny  that  we 
have  worked  well  and  faithfully.  We  have 
circulated  documents  till  the  mail  bags  of 
the  Government  have  been  ready  to  cry  out 
against  us.  Throughout  the  States,  and 
especially  throughout  the  Western  States, 
there  are  few  houses  in  which  our  tracts 
have  not  been  distributed  with  lavish  pro- 
fusion. Our  meetings  have  been  large. 
Many  of  the  speeches  of  our  orators  have 
been  masterly  examples  of  stump  eloquence. 
We  have  done  all  we  could.  We  have 
meant  well,  and  have  labored  well.  But 
has  it  not  occurred  to  you  often  during  this 
canvass,  that  our  political  position  was  not 
of  precisely  that  nature  to  command  the 
sympathies  and  the  votes  of  non-party  elect- 
ors? Beneath  our  sanguine  professions  of 
hope,  has  not  something  rung  hollow  and 
deficient  ?  Have  not  our  brightest  moments 
been  darkened  by  the  great  shadow  of  the 
coming  November  ?  Now  that  the  canvass 
is  over,  and  the  worst  is  on  us,  let  us  not  fear 
to  answer  these  questions  frankly.  Let  us 
face  the  music  of  the  band  that  has  drum- 


med us  to  the  place  of  execution ;  and 
whether  as  ghostly  apparitions,  or  as  sur- 
vivors of  the  political  guillotine,  let  us  as- 
certain the  extent  of  our  punishment,  and 
take  counsel  how  we  shall  soonest  escape  its 
deadly  atmosphere. 

Four  States  only  out  of  Thirty-One  have 
voted  for  our  candidate.  The  rest  have  de- 
clared very  plainly  against  us.  New-York 
proclaims  a  majority  against  us  of  twenty- 
five  thousand.  In  Pennsylvania  our  defeat 
is  relatively  worse,  though  perhaps  a  trifle 
more  tolerable.  In  Ohio  we  are  left  in  a 
fearful  minority.  Our  orators  had  talked  of 
Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin ;  but  where 
are  they  ?  The  tornado  has  passed  upon  us 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Louisiana,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina, — what  is  their  verdict  ?  In 
hopeless  but  honorable  conspicuousness,  rati 
nantes  in  gurgite  vasto,  stray  wrecks  upon  a 
boundless  sea,  the  colors  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Vermont,  and  Massachusetts  still  fly 
from  Whig  hulks.  Shall  these  battered 
keels,  strained  and  oarless,  be  the  convoys 
of  a  new  fleet,  or  have  they  escaped  the 
storm  only  to  be  foundered  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  leakage  and  decay  ? 

Your  question,  Sir,  again  recurs  with  an 
importunity  that  will  not  be  denied.  That 
"  a  great  conservative  party  must  always  ex- 
ist, and  does  at  this  moment  exist,"  is  per- 
fectly true.  It  has  consoled  you  amid  the 
bitterness  of  defeat;  it  Has  consoled  me;  it 
has  consoled  the  thousands  of  right-minded 
men  who  think  in  common  with  ourselves. 
The  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  has  not 
changed  the  sentiment  of  the  country. 
That  sentiment  is  nearly  the  same  that  it 
was  six  months — a  year  ago.  We  are  at 
this  moment  the  same  men  who  eight  years 
ago  contended  in  unsuccessful  but  honorable 
battle  against  the  lead  of  South  Carolina  in 
the  matter  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
We  are  the  men  who  spoke  of  territorial 
conquest,  of  war  for  the  sake  of  land,  of 
violation  of  international  rights  to  feed  our 
own  selfishness — who  spoke  of  these  th 
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in  strong  and  bold  words,  that  found  ready 
echoes  in  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  as  in  Ohio 
and  Massachusetts.  By  whatever  name  we 
style  ourselves, "  we  still  live,"  and  from  the 
nature  of  our  institutions  and  of  ourselves, 
must  continue  to  exist  as  an  organization 
that  will  be  always  powerful,  and  that  need 
not  despair  of  an  honorable  share  of  suc- 
cess. 

But  in  the  first  place,  it  is  all-important 
that  we  understand  one  another.  There  are 
certain  great  questions  of  finance  and  poli- 
tics on  which  our  education  has  taught  us 
to  think  alike.  We  believe  in  raising  na- 
tional revenue,  and  protecting  our  native 
workmen,  by  duties  on  foreign  goods.  We 
believe  in  extending  to  our  great  waters  the 
wise  care  of  the  General  Government.  But 
a  common  sympathy  in  these  matters  is  not 
of  itself  sufficient  to  unite  us  in  steady  and 
successful  action.  It  does  not  sufficiently 
satisfy  our  notions  of  the  Great  Policy  which 
every  conspicuous  political  organization  is 
bound  to  defend;  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  not  living  up  to  our  political 
privilege,  of  not  doing  enough  to  give  our 
muscles  their  legitimate  play,  we  have  be- 
come the  beaten  part  of  the  nation,  and  our 
enemies  at  present  regard  us  with  so  little 
fear,  that  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  guess 
at  our  future  movements,  and  load  us  with 
a  complacent  pity,  which  is  infinitely  more 
shameful  and  odious  than  the  usual  insults 
practised  by  political  victors. 

u  The  integrity  of  our  Constitution,"  you 
say,  "  has  been  sanctioned ;  and  the  treach- 
erous crutch  on  which  one  arm  of  the  party 
has  been  tempted  to  lean,  has  been  happily 
knocked  away."  It  is  refreshing,  Sir,  to 
hear  words  like  these.  I  have  heard  many 
such  since  the  second  of  November,  and 
they  have  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that 
the  great  regulating  wheel  of  our  political 
engine  is  recovering  from  its  temporary 
disturbance,  and  will  soon  again  begin  its 
ponderous  and  majestic  movement  Its  mo- 
tions have  indeed  been  sadly  broken  in  upon 
of  late ;  on  that  fatal  day,  hereafter  memo- 
rable as  the  most  gloomy  hour  of  our  po- 
litical fortunes,  it  stood  still.  Counter  im- 
pulses stopped  its  accustomed  revolutions. 
Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  Sir,  the  im- 
pulse from  one  side  has  ceased.  The  axle 
has  once  more  begun  to  turn ;  the  power 
once  more  begins  to  make  itself  felt. 

Whether  the  war  upon  the  Constitution 


has  ceased  or  not,  it  will  no  more  fad 
soldiers  among  thai  body  of  men  to  which 
we,  from  the  present  month,  belong.  We 
are  represented  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
and  we  have  seen  that  no  good  can  come 
from  attempted  alterations  of  the  compact 
by  which  we  are  socially  and  politically 
united.  We  have  agreed,  as  States,  to  take 
each  other  for  better  or  worse,  to  do  each 
other  all  the  good  we  can,  and  to  dsfead 
our  common  rights  and  liberties  when  oat* 
side  dangers  shall  threaten  us.  Wo  rasped 
the  grand  and  simple  code,  hardly  longer 
than  the  briefest  document  of  the  oontmoa 
law,  which  explains  our  duties  and  relation; 
and  into  which  there  seems  to  have  bees 
fused  by  some  wonderful  process  the  sublim- 
est  ethics  of  Christianity  and  Law.  We  sis 
satisfied  with  its  "Apology,"  recorded  in  the 
words — "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessing! 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  £> 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America."  We  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  such  a  declaration;  and 
having  found  the  articles  of  which  it  is  the 
preface,  of  great  and  signal  value  during 
seventy  years  of  national  existence,  and  feel- 
ing that  we  can  all  agree  to  preserve  them 
in  their  integrity,  while  we  cannot  all  agree 
to  alter  any  one  part ;  conscious,  also,  that 
to  remodel  any  part  of  it  would  open  the 
way  for  interminable,  vexatious,  not  to  say 
dangerous,  discussions — in  view  of  these 
things  let  us  be  contented  with  the  privilege! 
which  it  guarantees  to  each  and  all  of  us. 

It  is  simply  better  for  us,  as  citizens  of  the 
several  States,  and  possessed  of  many  various 
interests,  to  respect  our  mutual  rights  as  they 
are  guaranteed  by  the  present  Constitution, 
than  to  break  it  up,  and  frame  another.  Do 
you  not  agree  with  me,  Sir,  looking  at  the 
matter  dispassionately  as  one  of  pure  theory, 
that  if  a  violent  set  was  made  on  any  partic- 
ular clause,  or  clauses  of  the  Constitution, 
bearing  on  the  rights  and  property  of  States, 
and  if  it  appeared  that  the  inroad  must  be 
successful— -do  you  not  think,  I  say,  that 
both  houses  of  Congress  would  go  in  with 
one  unanimous  rush  for  a  new  Constitution! 
And  then,  Sir,  how  long  before  we  should 
have  this  new  Constitution  ?  For  myself  I 
do  not  care  to  see  the  experiment  made* 
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The  men  or  the  party  who  make  it,  are  not 
necessarily  impious,  or  dastards,  or  traitors ; 
but  they  ought  to  have  the  very  best  rea- 
sons for  what  they  attempt  to  do.  Neither 
you  nor  I  want  to  belong,  just  now,  to  any 
such  party.  When  we  think  it  necessary  to 
adopt  their  doctrines,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  join  our  fortunes  with  theirs. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  come  to  the  most  difficult 
of  all  present  political  questions ;  and  yet, 
may  I  say,  the  most  easy  to  be  answered.  Its 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fogs  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, and  in  the  prejudices  which  have 
been  formed  relative  to  it  in  recent  times. 
Regarding  its  own  merits  only,  it  is  easy  and 
simple.  **  What  shall  we  do  with  our  Free- 
soilers  f"  Your  question,  Sir,  has  been  asked 
by  many  an  anxious,  honest  man  of  us,  since 
the  second  of  November.  "What  Bhall  we 
do  with  our  Free-soilers  f  And  the  inquiry 
most  righteously  deserves  an  answer. 

Now,  Sir,  I  submit  that  this  term  "Free- 
soiler"  has  been  very  sadly  perverted.  A  Free- 
soiler  is  a  man  who  desires  that  the  extension 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  accomplished 
by  the  introduction  of  free  territory.  The 
great  Whig  party  of  1844  was  one  vast  Free 
soil  party,  headed  by  a  Free-Boiler  whose 
memory  is  regarded  with  a  reverence  such 
as  can  be  paid  to  no  memory  not  truly  Na- 
tional, and  possessed  of  warm  adherents 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
slaveholding  States.  But  the  great  Free-soil 
Whig  party  of  1844  was  very  different  from 
the  so-called  Free-soil  party  who  have  just 
voted  for  Hale  and  Julian.  This  party  is 
made  up  of  two  different  sets  of  men,  one 
portion  Whigs  who  have  unlearned  the 
moderation  of  '44,  but  are  in  a  much  better 
state  of  mind  to  be  taught  it  again  than 
they  were  two  months  ago ;  the  other  por- 
tion abolitionists  of  the  school  of  Garrison 
and  Pillsbury.  The  latter  portion  have  cov- 
ered the  entire  party  with  the  odium  of 
their  own  furious  and  demoralizing  doctrines, 
and  have  brought  the  term  Free  Soil  into  a 
disrepute  which  does  not  fairly  belong  to  it. 
Free  institutions  are  the  genius  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  our  brightest  future  is  read  in 
the  acquisition  of  free  territory.  Desiring 
such  acquisitions,  you  and  I,  Sir,  are  Free- 
soilers,  and  we  are  such  in  common  with 
all  those  men  who  voted  for  Clay  in  1844. 
It  may  not  suit  us  to  adopt  the  name,  for  it 
means  too  little,  and  it  has  been  blown  upon 
by  Giddings  and  Garrison  and  their  follow- 


ers ;  but  Free-soilism  must  necessarily  be  a 
feature  of  our  creed,  as  it  always  has  been. 
Once  more,  as  in  1844,  Time  and  Destiny 
press  the  issue  upon  us.  Shall  we  open  a 
fresh  field  for  the  furious  inroads  of  Southern 
Democracy?  Shall  we  conquer  and  then 
admit  a  new  foreign  and  slave  State,  to 
awaken  old  agitations  in  Congress,  and  in 
every  village  of  the  country,  and  to  strength- 
en the  colonial  Locofocoism  of  South  Caro- 
lina ?  A  great  body  at  the  North,  and  a  body 
at  the  South,  hardly  less  larger,  when  consid- 
ered relatively  to  the  population  of  the  South- 
ern States,  consider  acquisitions  made  in 
this  way  most  inexpedient  and  undesirable ; 
and  they  regard  them  as  inexpedient  and 
undesirable,  not  from  any  fear  of  foreign 
powers ;  not  from  any  dread  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  our  confederacy,  a  calamity  some- 
times augured  from  the  extension  of  our 
territory ;  not  from  any  timid  or  narrow 
policy,  but  because  of  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal sins  which  spring  from  and  accompany 
all  such  measures  of  aggression  and  conquest. 
The  genius  of  the  American  Republic  does 
not  naturally  lead  its  citizens  to  such  vio- 
lence. It  is  a  bastard  growth,  a  noxious 
weed  upon  our  rich  soil,  and  we  should  not 
fear  to  cut  it  down  because  there  are  many 
who  wish  it  to  live.  Let  us  have  no  more 
wars  of  conquest  Let  us  not  drain  our 
treasury,  and  sacrifice  our  young  men,  to 
conquer  a  territory  which  is  not  yet  ready  to 
become  peaceably  our  own,  and  which  is  no 
more  desired  by  the  conservative  slave- 
owners and  planters  of  the  South  than  by 
the  people  of  the  North.  If  we  judge  the 
Southern  people  rightly,  they  are  not  repre- 
sented by  the  furious  oligarchists  of  South 
Carolina.  Flibustierism  has  no  attractions 
for  them.  They  are  not  all  anxious  for  the 
growth  of  slavery.  They  wish  slavery  to  be 
let  alone  in  the  States  where  it  exists ;  and 
the  new  party  now  rising  up  have  no  inten- 
tion of  opposing  this  rational  and  just  desire. 
They  wish  the  North  to  respect  their  rights; 
aud  when  time  shall  have  matured  the 
remedy  for  the  admitted  evil  that  exists 
among  them,  they  will  be  the  first  to  apply  it 
The  present  slave  States  are  at  last  assured 
by  a  popular  vote,  too  largo  to  be  cavilled 
at  or  misunderstood,  that  their  rights  are  a* 
secure  as  if  they  were  backed  by  a  slave  ter- 
ritory reaching  to  the  Isthmus.  They  have, 
xtherefore,  no  further  cause  to  ask  for  an  in- 
crease of  slave  States,  which  can  do  them 
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no  good,  and  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  would  lower  the  price  of  their  own 
products.  What  profit  does  the  Louisana 
or  Mississippi  planter  expect  from  the  acqui- 
sition of  Cuba?  Protected  by  a  thirty  per 
cent  duty,  his  own  sugar  barely  competes 
with  Cuban  sugar  in  the  home  market; 
and  if  this  duty  were  removed  by  the  en- 
trance of  Cuba  as  a  State,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  tell  what  would  become  of  his  sugar  mills 
and  his  negroes. 

Nothing  will  be  more  easy  for  us,  Sir, 
than  to  return  to  the  position  where  we 
stood  in  1840  and  '44.  We  have  passed 
through  stormy  and  exciting  times  since 
then,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  are  ready  to 
meet  once  more,  and  to  stand  together  in 
defense  of  those  righteous  and  plain  meas- 
ures about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  and 
out  of  which  can  grow  no  dissensions.  We 
are  left  leaderless.  We  are  not  in  danger, 
therefore,  of  being  drawn  apart  by  personal 
idolatries  or  clannish  predilections.  Never  has 
there  been  a  time  so  favorable  for  the  com- 
plete and  harmonious  organization  of  a  great 
national,  regulating  party.  Never  has  there 
been  a  time  so  apt  for  a  right  selection  of 
principles,  and  for  a  sagacious  determination 
of  future  policy.  The  party,  Sir,  of  which 
you  and  I  must  be  members,  will  naturally 
advocate  the  protection  of  American  indus- 
try and  the  improvement  of  the  shores  and 
beds  of  our  great  waters.  They  will  oppose 
wars  of  conquest.  They  will  advocate  by  hon- 
est and  temperate  argument  the  freedom  of 
the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
party  cannot  fail  to  be  an  economical  party. 
They  will  wage  no  costly  wars  of  conquest. 
By  their  care  to  create  a  home  market  they 
will  increase  the  national  wealth.  By  im- 
proving our  great  national  channels  of  inter- 
communication, they  will  mitigate  sectional 
feelings,  which  exist  in  proportion  as  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  country  are  removed  from  and 
made  independent  of  each  other.  Does  not 
this  party  exist?  Do  not  you  and  I  and 
millions  of  Americans  believe  in  these  doc- 
trines ?  Do  we  need  anything  more  than 
that  we  shall  definitely  organize  in  their  de- 
fense, that  we  shall  come  together  from 
every  part  of  the  Union  by  the  representa- 
tion of  trusted,  able  men,  and  inscribe 
our  unanimous  faith  on  a  chart  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  sober  sense  of  the 
American  people?  And  can  we  not  do 
this  now,  as  well  as  at  any  future  time  ? 


Let  us  call  ourselves,  too,  by  some  nans 
that  shall  satisfy  ourselves  and  the  world. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  pompon  such  a 
name  as  shall  not  repel  those  honest  and  sim- 
ple men  who  come  to  us  from  other  coun- 
tries, knowing  little  of  our  institutions,  bat 
anxious  to  be  republicans  and  progressive 
citizens.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nans 
Whig  to  attract  them ;  there  is  everything 
in  the  name  Democrat  to  allure  them*  Now 
we  do  not  want  these  men  to  be  influenced 
by  titles.  We  want  them  to  examine  prin- 
ciples, to  compare  the  doctrines  of  the 
several  parties  who  solicit  their  votes,  and 
to  decide  as  their  reason,  not  their  fancy, 
prompts.  But  we  cannot  expect  this,  so 
long  as  we  are  eclipsed  by  the  name  of 
"  Democracy."  It  is  an  act  of  injustice  to 
ourselves,  and  injustice  to  them,  not  to  neu- 
tralize the  effect  of  this  name,  and  not  to 
bring  our  opinions  into  a  fair  competition 
and  comparison  with  those  of  other  parties. 

Let  us  not  suffer  our  veneration  to  over- 
ride our  reason.  As  wise  men  we  must  act 
as  if  we  believed  it  to  be  our  first  duty  to 
succeed.  We  cannot  cling  to  an  unprofit- 
able and  unpopular  name,  and  hope  that 
our  attachment  will  be  generously  allowed 
for  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Does  not  our 
admitted  minority  in  a  popular  vote  suggest 
to  us  its  cause  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  Ameri- 
can Party,  the  Party  advocating  the  protec- 
tion of  American  workmen,  and  the  best 
market  to  American  farmers ;  the  Party  ad- 
vocating generous  Internal  Improvements, 
the  Party  advocating  honorable  peace  in 
preference  to  dishonorable  war ;  why  is  it  that 
this  Party  should  be  a  minority  Party  ?  It 
is  not  because  the  nation  have  a  particular 
friendship  for  foreign  manufactures,  not  be- 
cause our  farmers  prefer  selling  grain  to 
England  rather  than  to  their  neighbors,  not 
because  Internal  Improvements  are  unpopu- 
lar, but  because  the  name  of  our  opponents 
enables  them  to  control  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  shape  of  voters  who  honestly  believe 
that  nothing  bearing  the  name  of  Democracy 
can  be  wrong.  We  cannot  blame  these  men. 
We  cannot  expect  them  to  think  differently, 
as  things  now  stand.  But  we  ought  to 
blame  ourselves  for  not  eradicating  the 
causes  of  our  minority.  We  have  fallen  very 
far  short  of  that  serpentine  wisdom  which 
Holy  Writ  commands  us  to  exercise.  We 
neglect  means,  and  wonder  that  we  do  not 
prosper.    The  mountain  will  not  come  to 
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us.  It  is  a  simple  question  for  us  whether 
we  shall  stand  still,  or  whether  we  shall  go 
to  the  mountain. 

A  citizen  of  New- York  gave  us  the  title 
of  "Whig."  The  party  have  religiously 
preserved  and  venerated  it,  up  to  the  third 
of  November.  But  the  vision  of  Constantino 
was  wanting  to  Mr.  Philip  Hone.  No 
bright  image  appeared  to  him,  inscribed 
with  the  legend,  "In  hoe  signo  vinces? 
The  word  was  not  suggested  to  him  by  in- 
spiration. We  have  supported  it  manfully, 
but  it  has  not  supported  us.  The  word  in 
itself  is  meaningless.  Many  of  the  great 
men  with  whose  glory  it  was  associated,  and 
in  whose  life  it  would  have  been  a  sore  trial 
to  abandon  it,  have  gone.  They  have  left  us 
their 'memory ;  but  they  can  no  longer  give 
us  their  labors  and  their  strength.  Meantime 
new  emergencies  have  arisen.  Great  duties 
press  themselves  upon  us ;  we  need  the  co- 
operation of  all  classes  of  citizens  ;  every  vote 
is  of  value,  and  dearly  to  be  prized.  Why 
should  we  endure  the  slightest  disability  of 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  rid  ourselves  ? 
Why  should  we  fear  a  change  of  title,  when 
a  change  can  be  made  so  much  for  the 
better? 

These  considerations,  Sir,  are  well  worthy 
our  attention.  They  are  being  pondered 
deeply  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  in- 
fluential men,  and  have  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  any  one  of  that  body  of  our  citi- 
zens who  found  themselves  in  so  humiliating 
a  minority  on  the  third  of  November  last 


They  cannot  rest  till  they  have  been  fairly 
dealt  with,  and  I  cannot  believe,  Sir,  that 
when  they  have  been  thus  dealt  with  things 
will  be  as  we  now  find  them. 

I  will  even  venture,  Sir,  to  suggest  to  you 
that  it  would  be  both  timely  and  wise  were 
a  convention  of  men  in  favor  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Clay  Party  of  '44  called  in  some  cen- 
tral city  of  the  United  States,  there  to  dis- 
cuss the  propriety  of  a  new  name  for  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  and  popular  party  of  American 
and  of  naturalized  citizens.  Such  a  conven- 
tion would  be  of  singular  interest,  and  its 
transactions  would  at  once  command  the 
deep  attention  of  the  entire  nation.  I  am 
mistaken  if  sectional  jealousies  would  find 
encouragement  in  such  a  body.  I  think  the 
men  who  would  be  therein  assembled  would 
feel  the  moral  weight  of  their  actions  too 
sensibly  to  indulge  in  political  follies  or 
meannesses.  Meeting  in  new  relations,  they 
would  forget  past  differences.  Old  names 
being  cast  aside,  bitter  and  unlovely  associa- 
tions would  be  cast  aside  with  them.  The 
high  purpose  of  their  convocation  would  en- 
courage lofty  sympathies  and  patriotic  reso- 
lutions. Whether  known  as  the  Cincinnati 
Convention,  or  the  Louisville  Convention, 
or  that  of  any  other  of  those  great  central 
towns  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud,  it 
would  mark  a  signal  epoch  in  our  history, 
and  would  be  recurred  to  with  pleasure  and 
exultation  by  each  one  of  those  who  now 
look  forward  to  it  with  a  hope  which  will 
not  consent  to  be  disappointed. 
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OUB   GENERAL   REVIEW. 

AN   ABSTRACT   AND   BRIEF   CHRONICLE   OF   THE    TIME. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  are  again  obliged  to  compress  our  review  of 
foreign  intelligence  into  a  much  smaller  space  than 
its  importance  demands. 

In  England,  the  assembling  of  Parliament  is 
the  most  important  event  we  have  to  chronicle. 
Both  houses  met  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  Hon.  C.  Shaw  Lefevre  was  elected 
Speaker.  The  policy  of  the  Ministry  is,  of  course, 
the  subject  of  much  speculation;  and  although 
Lord  Derby  has  not  definitely  abandoned  his  ad- 
vocacy of  Protection,  the  Free  Traders  express  no 
fear  as  to  the  successful  continuance  of  their  own 
measures. 

Perhaps  the  best  hint  as  to  the  course  of  the 
English  Parliament  during  the  present  season  may 
be  obtained  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  who 
was  returned  to  the  House  last  July  by  the  elect- 
ors of  Edinburgh.  We  find  his  speech  delivered 
at  Edinburgh,  November  2d,  reported  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  of  the  4th.  It  is  a  concise,  pointed,  and 
strong  argument  against  the  Tory  Ministry,  and 
places  Mr.  Macaulay  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  Opposition. 

After  alluding  with  deep  sensibility  to  the  death 
of  many  of  his  old  associates  in  Parliament,  and 
comparing  the  revolutions  and  misfortunes  of  the 
continent  with  the  stability  and  peace  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  secured  by  its  incomparable  constitu- 
tion, Mr.  Macaulay  comes  to  the  measures  which 
he  intends  to  advocate : 

"  And,  gentlemen,  preeminent  among  the  pacific 
victories  of  reason  and  public  opinion,  the  recol- 
lection of  which  chiefly,  I  believe,  carried  us  safe 
through  the  year  of  revolutions,  and  through  the 
year  of  counter-revolutions,  I  would  place  two  great 
reforms,  inseparably  associated,  the  one  with  the 
memory  of  an  illustrious  man,  who  is  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  envy ;  the  other  as  closely  associated 
with  the  name  of  another  illustrious  man,  who  is 
still,  and  I  hope  long  will  be,  living  to  be  the  mark 
for  detraction.  1  speak  of  the  great  commercial 
reform  of  1816,  the  work  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  which  was  brought  in  by  Lord 
J.  Russell.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  particularly  call 
your  attention  to  those  two  great  reforms,  because 
it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  especial  duty  of  that 
House  of  Commons  in  which,  by  your  distinguished 
favor,  I  *hall  have  a  seat,  to  defend  the  commercial 
reform  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  to  perfect  and  extend 
the  Parliamentary  reform  of  Lord  J.  Russell." 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Macaulay  also  advocated  "Parliamentary 
Reform,"  which,  we  take  it,  is  about  as  desirable 
and  about  as  difficult  to  be  accomplished  as  "  Con- 
gressional Reform"  on  our  eide  the  water;  and 


religious  equality,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
present  movements  in  Ireland. 

The  English  papers  unanimously  predict  serious 
difficulties,  and  even  war,  in  case  of  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  get  possession 
of  Cuba,  otherwise  than  by  purchase.  These  re- 
marks were  all  made  before  the  news  of  the  Cret- 
cent  City  affair  could  have  reached  England  An- 
ticipating an  honorable  settlement  of  the  present 
jar  between  ourselves  and  Cuba,  and  the  pacifica- 
tion of  our  turbulent  but  good-natured  flibustieros, 
the  criticisms  of  foreign  journals  upon  our  move- 
ments are  perhaps  more  amusing  than  instructive. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Empire  in  FaASCi 

is  looked  for  with  the  arrival  of  every  steamer. 
The  authority  for  its  establishment  must  proceed 
from  the  former  edicts  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
whose  son,  it  is  well  known,  was  to  have  been  de- 
clared Napoleon  the  Second,  and  not  from  any 
Erevious  regulations  of  the  monarchy.  The  method 
y  which  Louis  Napoleon,  who  will  be  declared 
Napoleon  the  Third,  has  arrived  at  his  present 
security  in  power  will  form  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting chanters  of  modern  history. 

The  pacific  professions  announced  by  Louis  Na- 
poleon at  Bordeaux  do  not  prevent  him  from 
making  active  preparations  for  war.  Besides  the 
enormous  additions  making  to  the  steam  navy,  the 
fortifications  on  the  coast  are  every  where  being 
extended  and  repaired.  Enormous  works  are  going 
on  at  Cherbourg,  and  a  decree  was  published  during 
Louis  Napoleon's  visit  to  Toulon,  for  an  increase  to 
the  fortifications  of  that  already  important  plac*. 
It  is  now  the  turn  of  Havre.  The  Constilut^mntl 
announces  great  improvements  about  to  be  made 
in  the  harbor  of  that  place,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  entry,  and  the  increase  of  tbe 
accommodation. 

It  is  questioned  whether  Austria  intends 

to  recognize  the  title  of  Napoleon  111.  A  tacit  ac- 
quiescence, as  was  said  before,  will  be  given  to  the 
cnoice  of  the  French  people,  and  the  Empire,  as 
such,  will  be  tolerated  ;  but  in  the  question  of  suc- 
cession and  pedigree  the  Northern  Powers  are 
likely  to  be  more  susceptible.  To  assume  the  title 
of  Napoleon  IIL  would  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Austrian  organ,  to  set  openly  at  defiance  the  treaties 
of  Vienna.  When  Napoleon  first  abdicated,  small 
note  was  taken  of  the  feeble  plea  he  put  in  on 
behalf  of  his  son,  and  after  the  catastrophe  at 
Waterloo  the  Bourbons  retook  possession  of  the 
throne  they  had  forfeited,  and  nothing  was  heard 
of  a  second  Bonaparte.  Even  the  revolution  of 
July  passed  over  without  a  murmur  respecting  tin* 
claims  of  the  son  of  Napoleon,  who  had  then  at- 
tained his  majority  under  the  watchful  eye  of  tb- 
Austrian  Francis.    Whatever  the  secret  thought* 
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of  that  unfortunate  prince  may  have  been,  he  Veil  authorities  of  Cuba  against  the  entrance  of  the 
knew  that  it  would  be  a  piece  of  folly  to  utter  U.  S.  Mail  steamship  Crescent  City  into  the  port 
them,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  an  Austrian  of  Havana;  The  alleged  cause  was  the  publication 
newspaper  loudly  proclaims  that  the  Duke  of  of  certain  articles  in  the  United  States  newspapers 
Reichstadt  never  even  pretended  to  the  throne  of  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  purser  of  the  Crescent  City. 
France.  It  would  be  therefore  wilful  ignorance  of  rfhe  Crescent  City  was  finally  permitted  to  land 
the  lessons  of  forty  years  were  the  French  Presi-  her  mails  and  passengers.  It  is,  however,  threat- 
dent  to  assume  the  title  of  Napoleon  IIL  ened  that  the  vessel  will  not  again  be  allowed  to 

land  in  case  Mr.  Smith  is  on  board.    Mr.  George 

Law,  President  of  the  Mail  Steamship  Company 

^ , „„.„„„  to  which  the  Crescent  City  belongs,  has  published 

AMERICAN  INTELLIGENCE.  ^  ^^^^^q  with  &*  Department  of  State 

We  had  intended  to  give  in  this  number  the  on  this  subject,  in  full.    It  would  appear,  from  the 

result  of  the  late  Presidential  election,  by  the  offi-  facts  disclosed  by  this  correspondence,  that  the 

rial  returns  from  the  several  States,  but  the  slow-  force  and  dignity  of  the  United  States  Government 

ness  with  which  the  records  are  made  up  renders  should  be  maintained  at  this  time  with  peculiar 

this  impossible.    An  incomplete  table  would  of  care.    It  is  not  a  new  thing  for  our  nation  to  have 

course  be  useless,  and  would  require  correction  in  a  share  in  difficulties  to  the  full  as  vexatious  as  this, 

subsequent  numbers.     We  shall  therefore  defer  but  the  circumstances  of  this  case  make  it  one  of 

giving  the  details  of  the  vote  till  our  January  is-  great  interest  to  every  class  of  the  community, 

sue,  at  which  time  the  official  vote  of  each  State  Aside  from  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  our 

will  probably  be  declared.    We  shall  include  with  commercial  honor,  and  the  rights  of  travellers,  our 

the  Presidential  vote  of  the  present  year,  the  votes  Government  must  manage  this  affair  so  as  to  satis- 

of  several  elections  previous.    The  vote  of  Califor-  fy  the  national  feeling  of  the  people,  or  the  aggres- 

nia  is  not  yet  known.    It  has  probably  been  thrown  8ive  and  annexation-favoring  radicalism  of  the  pres- 

for  Pierce,  thus  leaving  the  Whigs  only  Vermont,  ent  hour  will  inevitably  be  strengthened  by  this 

Massachusetts,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  proceeding  of  the  Cuban  Spaniards.    It  is  a  mat- 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  ter  /  gratification  to  us  that  the  President  has 

mention,  in  this  placi,  the  death  of  Daniel  Web-  made  *°  wlae  a  8€lectlon  of  *  Secretary  of  State. 

ste ;  as  his  life  and  death  have  been  made  the  sub-       A  very  interesting  and  important  legal 

ject  of  an  article  in  the  present  number.    Mr.  Web-  decision  has  recently  been  pronounced  in  the  Su- 

ster  died  at  Marshfield,  on  Sunday  morning,  Oct  perior  Court  of  New- York,  in  the  matter  of  the 

24th,  at  twenty-two  minutes  before  three  o'clock,  liberation  of  eight  slaves,  who  had  been  landed  in 

His  last  moments  were  tranquil,  and  unaccom-  the  city  of  New- York,  their  owners  being  on  their 

panied  with  pain.  way  from  Virginia  to  Texas.     We  cannot  give  the 

The  Hon.  Edward  Everett  has  been  ap-  <>eciT  t°  M1,  b"r '"I*11  ttim  ^.T*6™  '  ^-ZH 

pointed  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  place  of  tfr  deDse.d  ,.form  .■?  ^f™  K"«*v   ™e  &?* 

puuucu  u™ci«ij,  «i  u»«  ,  r  was  delivered  in  the  City  Hall,  New- York,  Not. 

Webster,  deceased.    Mr.  Bwwttl has  been  long        fa  b    j  d     p  m     f  (h   fl* ^  Cou^ 

and  honorably  known  in  his*  own  country  and        T  ' ,  J  n  .  &  .    , .,    ,  . .  r  _   u~r- .„ 

"broad.    He  Brings  to  his  post  a  clear  and  manly  . .  Jud8e  Pame  J™?*** that  the  «?«■•  J**" 

Intellect;  a  reputation  without  stain  or  suspicion;  h,m  "^  »  JntTof  habcaS  ^-^  'J?"    A.™ 

.       '     .    ^    .     ,.  i „w    ,1  „  M    '  nmA    *e  respondent,  Mr.  Lemmon,  requiring  him  to  have 

much  experience  in  diplomacy ;  and  a  measure  of  .,  *v  ,.    ^  -    .  ,.      ,     ' ,    ^        B  ,  .  ,     *«u«« 

•    i    *  i       *u      v   i    ui  J«  «  -:«u<.  *«  „««„««.  the  bodies  of  eight  colored  persons,  lately  taken 

industry  such  as  the  people hav a  nght ,U expect  ^  8  m&mon£  ^  ^  „,„. 

from  a  pubhc  officer     Mr  Everett  s  term  of  office  fi    d  .        fa         .    ^     .      w    •  w  ^ 

will  necessarily  be  short,  but  we  are  confident  that       .....  A,    ..       .    Jt      .      ,       j  *«*:«-, 

bis  Secretaryship  will  be  remembered  hereafter  Wiethe  (auseoftheirimpmonmentand  ^tf*" 
with  satisfactionby  the  nation  and  himself.  $»  ™V°f<">}  h*>  returned  to  this  writ  that 

J  said  eight  colored  persons  are  the  property  of  his 

Judge  Sharkey,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Havana,  wife,  Juliet  Lemmon,  who  has  been  their  owner 

sailed  for  that  port  after  a  brief  stay  at  New- Or-  for  several  years  past,  she  being  a  resident  of  Vir- 
leans,  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  October.  The  ginia,  a  slavehoidmg  State,  and  that  by  the  Consti- 
disturbed  state  of  feeling  existing  at  present  be-  tution  and  laws  of  that  State,  they  have  been 
tween  the  Spaniards  of  Cuba,  and  the  American  and  still  are  bound  to  her  service  as  slaves;  that 
nation,  demands  the  constant  presence  of  an  active  she  is  now,  with  her  said  slaves  or  property,  in 
and  firm  American  officer  at  Havana.  transitu  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  another  slave- 
Indeed,  the  position  of  the  Cuban  Spaniards  is  holding  State,  and  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  Governor  of  the  island  which  she  would  be  entitled  to  said  slaves,  and  to 
is  a  headstrong  and  quarrelsome  man,  who  seems  their  service ;  that  she  never  liad  any  intention  of 
disposed  to  act  before  he  receives  instructions  from  bringing,  and  did  not  bring  them  into  this  State  to 
the  mother  country,  and  perhaps  does  not  intend  remain  or  reside,  but  was  passing  through  the  har- 
to  regard  orders  after  they  have  reached  him.  The  bor  of  New- York,  on  her  way  from  Virginia  to 
Government  of  Spain,  unless  more  foolish  and  rash  Texas,  when  she  was  compelled  by  necessity  to 
than  we  are  willing  to  believe  it,  can  hardly  be  touch,  or  land,  without  intending  to  remain  longer 
said  to  be  fairly  "  represented"  by  an  officer  whose  than  was  necessary.  And  she  insists  that  said  per- 
diplomacy  is  of  the  aggressive  nature  of  the  pres-  sons  are  not  free,  but  arc  slaves  as  aforesaid,  and 
ent  Governor  of  Cuba.  that  she  is  entitled  to  their  possession  and  custody. 
Our  readers  probably  recollect  that  on  the  3d  To  this  return,  the  relator  has  put  in  a  general 
of  November,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Spanish  demurrer. 
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Having  disposed  of  several  cases  urged  as  being 
parallel  with  this,  in  which  the  slaves  had  been 
returned  to  their  owners,  the  Judge  proceeded  to 
examine  the  laws  of  nations  on  the  subject  of  the 
transmission  of  property  from  one  State  or  terri- 
tory into  another.  These  laws,  as  presented  by  the 
best  writers,  did  not  acknowledge  so  complete  and 
arbitrary  a  possession  in  slaves  as  in  inanimate  ob- 
jects of  use  or  merchandise. 

The  Judge  considered  how  the  local  law  of  New- 
York  affected  this  case. 

"  To  go  back  first  to  the  right  of  transit  with 
slaves,  as  it  is  claimed  to  exist  by  the  natural 
law :  It  appears  to  be  settled  in  the  law  of  nations, 
that  a  right  to  transit  with  property  not  only  ex- 
ists, but  that,  where  such  right  grows  out  of  a 
necessity  created  by  the  vis  major,  it  is  a  perfect 
right,  and  cannofbe  lawfully  refused  to  a  stranger. 
(Vattel,  B.  2,  ch.  9,  s.  123.  lb.,  Preliminaries, 
s.  17.  Puffendor£  B.  3,  ch.  8,  s.  9.)  In  this  case, 
it  is  insisted  that  the  respondent  came  here  with 
his  slaves  from  necessity,  the  return  being  so 
stated,  and  the  demurrer  admitting  that  state- 
ment It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  demurrer  ad 
mits  whatever  is  well  pleaded  in  the  return.  But  if 
the  return  intended  to  state  a  necessity  created  by 
the  vis  major,  it  has  pleaded  it  badly ;  for  it  only 
alleges  a  necessity,  without  saying  what  kind  of 
necessity ;  and,  as  it  does  not  allege  a  necessity 
created  by  the  vis  major,  the  demurrer  has  not 
admitted  any  such  necessity.  Where  the  right 
of  transit  does  not  spring  from  the  vis  major,  the 
same  writers  agree  that  it  may  be  lawfully  re- 
fused,   (lb.) 

"  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  well  settled 
in  this  country,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not 
heretofore  been  disputed,  that  a  State  may  right- 
fully pass  laws,  if  it  chooses  to  do  so,  forbidding 
the  entrance  or  bringing  of  slaves  into  its  territory. 
This  is  so  held  even  by  each  of  the  three  cases 
upon  which  the  respondent's  counsel  relies.  (Com 
mon wealth  vs.  Ay  res,  18  Pick.  R.  221.  Willard 
v*.  the  People,  4  Scammon's  Rep.,  471.  Case  of 
Sewall's  Slaves,  3  Am.  Jurist,  404.) 

"  The  laws  of  the  State  of  New- York  upon  this 
subject  appear  to  me  to  be  entirely  free  from  any 
uncertainty.  In  my  opinion  they  not  only  do  not 
uphold  or  legalize  a  property  in  slaves  within  the 
limits  of  the  State,  but  they  render  it  impossible 
that  such  property  should  exist  within  those  lim- 
its, except  in  the  single  instance  of  fugitives  from 
labor  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

u  The  Revised  Statutes  (vol  L  656,  1st  Ed.) 
re-enacting  the  law  of  1817,  provide  that  'No 

Serson  held  as  a  slave  shall  be  imported,  intro- 
uced,  or  brought  into  this  State,  on  any  pretense 
whatever,  except  in  the  cases  hereinafter  specified. 
Every  such  person  shall  be  free.  Every  person 
held  as  a  slave  who  hath  been  introduced  or 
brought  into  this  State  contrary  to  the  laws  in 
force  at  the  time,  shall  be  free.'    S.  1. 

"  The  cases  excepted  by  this  section  are  provided 
for  in  the  six  succeeding  sections.  The  second  sec- 
tion excepts  fugitives  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  sections 
except  certain  slaves  belonging  to  immigrants 
who  mny  continue  to  be  held  as  apprentices;  the 
seventh  section  provides  that    families    coming 


here  to  reside  temporarily  may  bring  with  them 
and  take  away  their  slaves;  and  the  sixth  stctfco 
contains  the  following  provisions : 

" '  Any  person  not  being  an  inhabitant  of  thb 
State,  who  shall  be  travelling  to  or  from,  or  patt- 
ing through  this  State,  may  bring  with  him  any 
person  lawfully  held  by  him  in  slavery,  and  may 
take  such  person  with  him  from  this  State ;  bat 
the  person  so  held  in  shivery  shall  not  reside  or 
continue  in  this  State  more  than  nine  months; 
and  if  such  residence  be  continued  beyond  that 
time,  such  person  shall  be  free.' 

*'  Such  was  and  had  always  been  the  law  of 
this  State,  down  to  the  year  1841.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  that  year  passed  an  act  «m*ndii^  tht 
Revised  Statutes,  in  the  following  words,  vix: 
'The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  sec- 
tions of  title  7,  chapter  20,  of  the  first  part  of  tbt 
Revised  Statutes,  are  hereby  repealed. 

"  The  sixth  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  sod 
that  alone,  contained  an  exception  which  would 
have  saved  the  slaves  of  the  respondent  from  the 
operation  of  the  first  section.  The  Legislature,  bv 
repealing  that  section,  and  leaving  the  first  in  foU 
force,  have,  as  regards  the  rights  of  these  people 
and  of  their  master,  made  them  absolutely  free; 
and  that  not  merely  by  the  legal  effect  of  the  re* 
pealing  statute,  but  by  the  clear  and  deliberate 
mteution  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  this  more  clear  than  it  is  by  the  mere  Ian- 
guage  and  evident  objects  of  the  two  acts. 

"  It  was,  however,  insisted  on  the  argument 
that  the  words  '  imported,  introduced,  or  brought 
into  this  State,'  in  the  first  section  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  meant  only  'introduced  or  brought'  for 
the  purpose  of  remaining  here.  So  they  did,  un- 
doubtedly, when  the  Revised  Statutes  were  passed, 
for  an  express  exception  followed  in  the  sixth 
section,  giving  that  meaning  to  the  first  And 
when  the  Legislature  afterward  repealed  the  sixth 
section,  they  entirely  removed  that  meaning,  leav- 
ing the  first  section,  and  intending  to  leave  it,  to 
mean  what  its  own  explicit  and  unreserved  aod 
unqualified  language  imports. 

"  Not  thinking  myself  called  upon  to  treat  this 
case  as  a  casuist  or  legislator,  I  have  endeavored 
simply  to  discharge  my  duty  as  a  Judge,  in  inter- 

Ere  ting  and  applying  the  Laws  as  I  find  them, 
►id  not  the  law  seem  to  me  so  clear,  I  might  feel 
greater  regret  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  dispose 
so  hastily  of  a  case  involving  such  important  coo- 
sequences. 

M  My  judgment  is,  that  the  eight  colored  persons 
mentioned  in  the  writ  be  discharged.1' 

Colonel  Benton's  Programme. — Such 


is  the  title  of  Mr.  Benton's  late  speech  at  Jackson, 
Missouri,  as  we  find  it  reported.  Mr.  Benton  has 
always  adopted  an  eclectic  system  of  politics,  and 
in  the  present  instance  he  has  affirmed  his  creed 
with  great  eloquence  and  force. 

Reform  in  our  government  is,  of  course,  one  of 
Mr.  Benton's  great  measures.  Speaking  of  the 
administration  he,  however,  does  it  the  credit  to 
say,  "Party  warfare  throws  the  blame  of  these 
sixty  millions  (the  yearly  expenditure)  on  the 
present  \V  hig  administration.  Inexorable  history 
will  have  to  qualify  that  reproach,  and  to  tell  that 
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Democratic  majorities  were  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  when  that  appalling  sum  was  voted" 

Mr.  Benton  condemns  the  Collins  appropriation, 
and  letsin  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  tie  corrup- 
tions practised  at  Washingtoa  Turning  from  the 
waste  of  the  public  money,  to  what,  iu  common 
with  himself,  we  regard  as  a  legitimate  use  of  it 
he  says: 

"  Quitting  this  distant  view,  and  coming  nearer 
home,  and  looking  into  our  own  wants  and  inter- 
ests, the  first  great  want  that  we  feel  is  that  of  a 
Western  spirit  in  our  public  men — the  want  of 
personal  devotion,  unity  of  feeling,  and  concert  of 
action,  in  relation  to  Western  interests.  The  Great 
West,  like  a  huge  and  helpless  hulk  tugged  by 
a  little  steamer,  dangles  at  the  tail  of  Eastern 
projects,  no  matter  how  wild!    neglecting  her 
own,  no  matter  how  legitimate.    How  mortifying 
to  see  this  mighty  Valley  become  an  appurtenance, 
and  an  obsequious  follower  in  deplorable  Eastern 
schemes— ocean  steam  lines,  for  example — instead 
of  giving  a  lead,  and  commanding  a  support  for 
her  own  great  measures.  We  have  such  measures ; 
and  nature  has  pointed  them  out  with  an  unerring 
hand  and  an  imperious  voice — marked  them  out 
with  a  clearness  which  admits  of  no  mistake,  and 
with  a  precision  which  tolerated  no  oversight 

**  Here  are  our  great  rivers,  to  us  so  many  arms 
of  the  sea ;  and  on  which  we  have  a  right  to  safe 
as  well  as  to  free  navigation.  They  are  kingly 
rivers,  requiring  each  a  greater  extent  in  which  to 
unfold  its  enormous  length  than  European  king- 
doms present ;  and  the  bmailest  of  which  would 
disdain  a  comparison  with  that  majestic  Po  which 
Virgil  saluted  as  Rex  Fluviorum,  Rising  on  a 
vast  circumference,  collecting  in  the  centre,  drain- 
ing an  area  as  large  as  the  Roman  world  in  the 
time  of  the  Caesars,  connecting  with  the  seas  by 
the  heads  and  the  mouths,  interlocking  with  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  streams,  and  uniting  the  waters 
of  the  torrid  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  frigid  Hudson's 
Bay ;  they  constitute  a  system  of  navigation 
whose  aggregate  is  thrice  the  breadth  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean ;  and  of  which  steam  power  is  the  ue 
velopment,  and  railways  the  supplement  These 
rivers,  though  the  noblest  or.  earth  in  a  state  of 
nature,  yet  need  some  help  from  the  hand  of  man. 
THy  need  improvements  which  the  National 
Government  alone  can  give — some  rocks  blown 


out,  some  snags  pulled  out  Yet,  no  sooner  it  an 
appropriation  for  them  proposed,  than  they  are 
clogged  with  the  company  of  most  unequal  com- 
panions. Obscure  streams— canc^-paddhng  creeks. 
— coon-hunting  branches — mere  streaks  of  waiter 
in  a  corner,  their  names  unknown  to  the  general 
map — are  brought  forward  in  juxtaposition,  de- 
mand the  same  national  countenance,  and  embar- 
go the  appropriation  unless  they  are  included. 
Unity  in  tne  West  would  put  an  end  to  this  inter- 
ference. It  would  say  to  these  infantile  streams, 
Stand  back !  wait  till  you  have  grown  as  biff  as, 
the  Mississippi,  or  at  least  as  big  as  the  smallest . 
of  his  tributaries !  and  then  come  forward  with 
your  pretensions  to  equality.  An  equal  among 
equals  is  what  is  wanted— a  peer  among  peers  I — 
and  we  cannot  be  damned  ourselves  for  the  sake 
of  saving  you.  The  united  voice  of  the  West 
would  give  authority  to  that  answer,  and  save  our 
legitimate  river  appropriations  from  the  incum- 
brance of  small  companions  on  one  hand,  and  the 
danger  of  a  Presidential  veto  on  the  other." 

Mr.  Benton  is  justly  severe  on  National  Conven- 
tions ;  advocates  the  choice  of  Presidents  by  the 
people,  and  disclaims  all  selfishness  or  ambition  on 
his  own  part  in  the  following  words: 

"  For  myself,  I  feel  the  gravity  and  responsibil- 
ity of  my  positioa  Time  and  events  give  admo- 
nitions which  cannot  be  disregarded — time,  which 
hurries  us  along  to  that  *  bourne  from  which  no 
traveller  returns ;'  and  events  which  thin  the  ranks 
of  orr  contemporaries,  and  leave  solitude  where 
associates  stood.  Four  times  in  the  short  space  of 
two  years  (to  go  no  further  back)  I  have  seen  the 
departure  of  some  one  of  those  with  whom  I 
have  long  been  associated,  often  matched  in  fierce 
political  contest,  never  in  malice  or  envy.  Cal- 
houn, Woodbury,  Clay,  Webster,  have  all  gone ! 
leaving  voids  where  they  stood,  and  the  reflex  of  a 
light  which  shines  through  the  world,  and  will  be 
seen  by  after  ages  to  the  latest  posterity.  In  the 
presence  of  such  impressive  events  and  on  the 
verge  of  such  a  time,  I  can  have  no  feelings  but 
those  of  ^ood-will  to  the  departed,  good  wishes 
for  the  living,  solicitude  for  the  national  honor  and 
prosperity,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  save  for  my- 
self the  good  opinion,  valuable  beyond  all  price 
with  which  my  countrymen  have  honored  me.* 
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CRITICAL     NOTICES 


MUSIC. 

In  our  review  of  the  musical  season  of  New- 
York,  during  the  last  two  months^we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  mention  with  more  than  usual  prominence, 
the  names  of  M'mes  Sontag  and  Alboni,  who  have 
indeed  so  entirely  filled  the  popular  ear  that  other 
artists  have  produced  but  little  sensation.  We 
have  waited  till  the  present  month  before  express- 
ing any  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  two  famous  singers,  not  because  we  contem- 
plated receiving  any  bias  in  our  own  decision  from 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  but  because  we  deem 
such  comparisons  unfair  until  time  and  place  have 
fully  tested  the  excellence  of  rival  artists.  It  was 
easy  from  the  first  to  predict  a  much  larger  measure 
of  success  for  Madame  Sontag  than  for  her  younger 
competitor,  but  it  would  not  have  been  in  the 
power  of  anyone  to  say  that  the  latter  would  have 
neglected  the  accessories  of  her  concerts  as  she  has 
done,  and  would  have  suffered  the  sight  of  declin- 
ing audiences  without  taking  measures  to  remedy 
the  evils  that  occasioned  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  advice  of  her  friends,  and 
the  constant  strictures  of  the  Press,  Madame  Al- 
boni has  neither  enlarged  her  orchestra,  nor  made 
any  alteration  in  her  troupe.  Her  orchestra  is  on 
indifferent  one,  and  she  knows  it.  Signor  Rovere 
is  absolutely  distastful  to  most  hearers,  and  she 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  so  very  manifest  a  fact. 
With  a  better  basso,  Sangiovanni,  who  is  a  meri- 
torious and  modest  artist,  would  appear  to  much 
better  advantage  than  he  does ;  and  in  fact  his 
powers  are  well  nigh  thrown  away  in  his  present 
company.  But  we  do  not  like  to  enlarge  on  this 
subject,  since  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said  is 
perfectly  apparent  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  attended  Madame  Alboni's  concerts,  and  the 
public  too  a**e  sufficiently  aware  of  it 

Madame  Sontag  has  displayed  greater  sagacity. 
She  has  gone  on  from  good  to  better.  Like  a  skil- 
ful merchant,  she  has,  with  increasing  success,  in- 
creased her  expenditures.  Since  her  third  appear- 
ance there  literally  has  not  been  a  spare  seat  at 
any  of  her  conterts.  In  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
her  prices  were  higher  than  in  New-York,  and 
even  at  these  rates  were  largely  resold  by  specula- 
tors. Her  course  thus  far  has  been  one  continued 
success.  This  has  been  accomplished  mainly  by 
her  own  merits,  but  much  is  also  due  to  the  tact 
and  sagacity  with  which  her  concerts  have  been 
managed. 

Madame  Sontag  has  even  better  things  in  store 
for  us.  She  repays  the  favors  of  the  public  with 
usury.  Her  last  series  of  concerts  will  commence 
at  Metropolitan  Hall  about  the  25th  of  November, 
and  will  exceed  in  richness  and  effect  any  thing 
yet  witnessed  in  America.  Preparations  and  re- 
hearsals have  been  proceeding  during  the  last  six 
weeks,  to  give  to  these  concerts  that  character  of 
grandeur  and  completeness  for  which  the  Triennial 
Musical  Festivals  of  England  and  Germany  are  so 
justly  famed ;  and  from  the  selection  of  the  master- 
pieces to  be  produced,  and  the  liberality  of  all  the 
arrangements,  they  will  form  an  era  m  the  musical 
annals  of  America.  The  new  series  will  be  divid- 
ed into  classical,  brilliant,  sacred  and  choral  con- 
certs, in  which  all  the  solos,  and  even  secondary 
C,  will  be  performed  by  the  eminent  artists  of 
me  Sontag's  company.  The  orchestral,  cho- 
ral and  chorus  departments  will  constat  of  wx. 


hundred  performers,  and  will  be  led  by  Carl  Ed- 
ert,  under  whose  direction  the  principal  Genua 
Festivals  have  been  conducted.    To  afford  the  re- 

Suired  accommodation,  the  orchestral  portion  of 
le  Hall  will  be  entirely  remodelled,  on  the  pin 
of  Exeter  Hall,  London,  forming  a  spacious  am- 
phitheatre occupying  one.  third  of  Metropolitan 
Hall,  audi  greatly  facilitating  the  acoustic  effect  of 
the  music. 

To  be  present  at  one  of  these  concerts  will  rkUj 
repay  the  expenses  of  a  trip  to  New- York  from 
any  reasonable  distance ;  and  those  of  our  readen 
who  have  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  to  hear 
Jenny  Lind,  may  well  repeat  the  journey  to  attend 
a  concert  of  Madame  Sontag. 

At  Niblo's,  Madam  Anna  Bishop,  sup- 
ported by  an  excellent  company .  is  giving  a  series  of 
operas  in  English.  Martha,  the  most  celebrated 
composition  of  Fiotow,  a  German  master,  of  whom, 
in  this  country,  we  have  as  yet  heard  little,  was  the 
first  of  the  series,  and  enjoyed  a  very  successful 
run.  The  plot  of  the  opera  is  very  slender  and 
amusing,  while  the  music  is  of  every  pbade — some- 
times as  light  as  the  lightest  comicalities  of  Auber, 
and  sometimes  so  sombre  as  to  remind  us  of  Mozart 
and  Bellini  The  comic  parts  of  the  composition, 
however,  very  much  overbalance  the  serious  frag- 
ments which  it  contains,  and  evening  after  evening, 
as  the  audience  have  showu  their  evident  prefer- 
ence for  fun,  the  comedy  his  been  more  broadly 
developed,  and  its  accompanying  gravities  pushed 
into  the  background.  The  tragic  muse,  we  venture 
to  say,  never  took  up  her  abode  at  Niblo's. 

This  opera  of  Flotow's  deserves  to  be  made  a 
classic ;  and  if  a  few  of  its  faults  can  be  got  rid  of, 
it  will  be.  The  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer"  is  a  very 
pleasing  and  well-known  air  no  doubt,  but  this  u 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  introduced  into  a 
musical  composition  60  as  to  stamp  its  character 
on  the  entire  work.  An  appropriated  melody, 
especially,  should  be  but  sparingly  introduced. 
But  in  "Martha,"  the  "Last  Rose  of  Summer"  U 
made  a  great  "point."  It  opens  an  act  The 
heroine  sings  it  to  her  lover ;  aud  here,  let  us  eav, 
it  is  not  at  all  inappropriate.  It  appears  in  nearly 
every  scene,  sometimes  in  scraps,  and  sometimes 
in  all  its  fair  proportions.  The  curtain  falls  while 
the  entire  tableau  of  characters  are  chanting  iu 
melodies.  We  submit  that  this  is  giving  us  entirely 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  People  can  see  too 
much  even  of  an  old  and  popular  acquaintance. 

We  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  occasional  incon- 
sistencies of  the  plot,  because  these  are  of  less  con- 
sequence. The  opera  con  tain  a  so  much  good  music 
that  we  hope  our  managers  will  hereafter  include 
it  among  their  stock  pieces. 

Madam  Bishop's  company  have  an  engagement 
of  some  weeks'  duration  at  Niblo's,  and  we  have 
been  glad  to  see  a  succession*^  full  houses. 

Ma.  Wil  Henby  Fry,  formerly  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  will  com- 
mence a  series  of  lectures  on  music,  at  Metropoli- 
tan Hall,  on  the  1st  of  December.  He  will  illus- 
trate his  theories  and  conceptions  by  the  aid  of  a 
large  orchestra  and  chorus.  His  project  has  been 
a  long  time  in  contemplation,  and  the  present 
winter  is  a  favorable  season  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  tickets  for  Mr.  Fry's  entire  course  of  tee 
lectures  are  but  five  dollars,  and  we  learn  that 
ttivj  «x«  nearly  all  taken  up. 
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